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Whether  the  ancient  Irisj;i  were 
much  devoted  to  reading  or  not, 
is  a  question  which  we  are  not  called 
on  to  decide.  The  chiefs  had  their 
minds  pretty  fully  occupied  by  the 
troubled  state  of  the  country.  Their 
wives  and  daughters  could  scarcely 
have  found  time  for  the  perusal  of 
fiction  ;  even  had  Faust  discovered 
printing,  and  Miss  Braddon  brought 
the  sensational  novel  to  perfection 
six  hundred  years  since.  While  the 
early  printers  were  bringing  their 
noble  art  to  perfection,  Irish  princes 
and  chiefs,  and  Anglo-Irish  lords, 
left  no  leisure  to  each  other  to  in- 
quire into  the  results  of  the  new 
invention.  They  now  and  then 
listlessly  took  up  an  Irish  or  English 
MS.,  jealously  guarded  as  an  heir- 
loom, endeavoured  to  get  through 
a  page  or  two  of  the  close-written, 
contracted  writing,  and  fell  asleep. 
That  our  scribes  were  as  industrious 
and  as  numerous  as  those  of  any 
country  in  Europe— more  so,  indeed, 
may  be  safely  said,  but  the  writers 
of  original  matter  saw  no  prospect 
of  d  large  sale  for  their  lucubrations, 
if  put  in  type,  and  the  mere  copiers 
had  no  more  welcome  for  the  hand- 


press  and  composing-stick  than  my 
lord's  mowers  and  reapers  for  the 
new-fangled  substitutes  for  hook 
and  scythe,  introduced  by  his  Scotch 
steward.  We  might  adduce  other 
stringent  causes  for  the  late  visit 
of  the  printer  and  his  machine  to 
Dublin  ;  the  reader  will  find  abund- 
ance of  them  in  the  preface  to  the 
work  about  to  be  quoted ;  but  it  is 
sufficient  here  to  note  the  date  of 
the  issue  of  the  first  printed  book  in 
Ireland,  viz. — 155 1,  the  memorable 
volume  being  the  "  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer."  A  unique  copy  is  to 
be  seen  in  Trinity  College.  In  this 
paper  we  mean  to  touch  on  the 
progress  of  the  typographic  art  from 
that  time  till  the  issue  of  the  first 
Irish  newspaper,  our  attention  be- 
ing thenceforward  chiefly  given  to 
the  periodical  press.  For  the  in- 
formation here  conveyed,  our  readers 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  R.  R.  Madden, 
author  of  many  valuable  works, 
chiefly  on  Irish  subjects.^ 

The  stereot)rped  formula  of  critics, 
"  The  author  has  brought  to  his 
task  great  ability,  unparalleled  dili- 
gence," &c.,  is  not  applicable  in 
the  present  case.     We  have  good 


'    7^^  History  of  Irish  Periodical  Literature  from  the  End  of  the  Seventeenth  to  the 
Middle  of  (h^  Nindeenth  Century :  its  Origin^  Progress^  and  Results ;   with  notices  of 
Remarkable  Persons  connected  with  the  Press  in  Ireland  during  the  past  two  Centuries  * 
By  Richard  Robert  Madden,  M.R.I.A.,  Author  of  "Life  and  Correspondence  of  Lady 
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authority  for  asserting  that  Dr. 
Madden  is  blessed  with  leisure,  and 
competence  in  worldly  goods,  that 
he  has  ready  access  to  every  library 
worth  consulting  in  the  British  Em- 
pire or  on  the  Continent,  but  above 
all  that,  he  is  the  most  determined 
and  the  most  insatiable  collector  of 
books  on  Irish  subjects  to  be  found. 
So  we  give  him  no  credit  for  a 
foregone  intent  to  write  a  history  of 
Irish  literature,  and  then  an  indus- 
trious collection  of  materials,  and 
a  weary  succession  of  visits  to  the 
great  libraries,  to  fit  him  for  this 
task.  He  had  visited  the  libraries, 
and  in  all  probability  bought  up 
every  valuable  work  on  Irish  sub- 
jects which  came  within  his  reach, 
before  thinking  of  publishing  these 
two  portly  volumes.  It  is  our  be- 
lief that  he  first  entertained  the  pro- 
ject during  a  fit  of  ennui  on  finding 
no  more  curious  works  on  his 
favourite  subject  to  be  had  for 
money.  Had  Alexander  been  as 
wise  in  his  generation,  and  set  about 
to  write  the  history  of  his  conquests 
when  he  found  no  more  to  be  made, 
he  would  not  have  died  of  a  drunk- 
en fever  in  the  prime  of  manhood. 
We  shall  therefore  not  say  that  Dr. 
Madden  has  brought  to  his  most 
commendable  task,  rare  abilities, 
full  knowledge,  love  of  his  subject, 
facility  of  reference,  and  abundance 
of  materials.  All  these  were  un- 
doubtedly in  his  possession,  and  to 
keep  his  head  and  hands  healthily 
employed  he  engaged  them  on  the 
history  of  printed  literature  in  Ire- 
land. 

.  If  the  estimable  historian  of  Irish 
literature  protests  against  our  as- 
sumption of  the  knowledge  of  cir- 
cumstances which  should  be  best 
known  to  himself,  he  will  thereby 
show  himself  unaware  of  the  chief 
and  primal  relation  existing  between 
author  and  reviewer, — viz.,  that  this 
latter  personage  is  in  most  cases 
better  acquainted  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  composi- 
tion and  issuing  of  a  book,  and  the 


intimate  sense  of  every  passage  in 
it,  than  the  writer  himself. 

We  have  access  to  old  newspapers, 
and  will  probably  endeavour  to 
amuse  and  interest  our  readers  with 
curious  extracts  from  them  at  a 
not  distant  date ;  but  for  all  the  in- 
formation given  to  our  readers  in 
the  present  paper,  they  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  Madden's  most  ably  and 
carefully-executed  work  ; — no  need 
to  travel  out  of  it.  Whether  the 
author  paid  innumerable  visits  to 
libraries,  and  collected  his  mass  of 
materials  with  a  view  to  publication, 
or  published  in  order  to  get  his 
materials  off  his  mind,  the  advan- 
tage to  his  readers  is  the  same.  No 
one  in  the  three  kingdoms  was  more 
happily  gifted,  or  better  fitted  to 
bring  out  the  truly  national  work. 

EARLY   PRESS-WORK    IN    IRELAND. 

The  first  book  printed  from  move- 
able type  in  Ireland  was,  as  already  ' 
mentioned  the  "  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,"  latterly  discovered  by  Dr. 
Madden  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College  Dublin,  and  purporting  to 
be  "  imprinted  by  Humfrey  Powell, 
Printer  to  the  King's  Majesty  in 
His  Highnesses  Realme  of  Ireland, 
dwelling  in  the  cittee  of  Dublin,  in 
the  great  Toure  by  the  Crane  Cum 
Privilegium  (sic)  ad  itnprimendum 
solum.     Anno  Domini,  m.d.l.i." 

The  public  crane  then  stood  be- 
tween the  old  Bridge  and  that  part 
of  Essex-street  into  which  Crane- 
lane  opens,  a  locality  not  favour- 
able to  literature  in  our  days.  With- 
in thirty  years  we  have  seen  Swift's 
bust  occupying  a  niche  in  the  wall 
of  the  comer  house.  Parliament- 
street  and  Essex-street.  We  are 
under  the  impression  that  it  was 
stationed  there  by  the  reverential 
care  of  George  Faulkner  the  printer. 
Dublin  citizens  are  very  incurious 
on  the  subject  of  printing  and  pub- 
lishing in  their  city  during  last  cen- 
tury. Few  would  be  able  to  point 
out  the  house  in  Dame-street  whence 
"  Walker's    Hibernian    Magazine  ** 
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was  issued  for  forty  years.  Of  a  thou- 
sand people  who  pass  "Saunders* 
News-letter  "  office  in  the  day,  does 
any  one  of  them,on  lookingdown  Cog- 
hilFs-court  towsirds  its  back  entrance, 
know  or  remember  that  the  Camis- 
sard  leader,  Jean  Cavallier,  had  an 
English  version  of  his  fighting  in 
the  Cevennes  printed  in  that  court 
in  the  early  years  of  last  century  ? 
Few  would  be  now  so  hardy  as  to 
venture  up  Molesworth-court,  Wood- 
quay,  where  the  "  Drapier's  Letters" 
were  printed.  A  zealous  man  of 
letters  from  the  country  now  ascend- 
ing into  Hoey's-court  from  the  Castle- 
steps  to  refresh  his  eyes  with  the 
sight  of  the  house  in  which  Dr. 
Jonathan  Swift  was  bom,  will  again 
descend  with  a  heavy  heart  after 
gazing  with  sad  disappointment  on 
a  dead  wall,  where  the  skeleton  (at 
least)  of  the  building  stood  some 
years  since.  Were  it  not  for  the 
loving  labour  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  the 
localities  connected  with  many  in- 
teresting occurrences  and  notable 
personages  of  ancient  Dublin  would 
soon  be  impossible  to  be  ascer- 
tained. 

Three  books  bearing  a  Waterford 
imprint  were  to  be  seen  by  diligent 
seekers  some  time  since,  till  the  love 
of  a  unique  literary  relic  of  the  old 
Danish  city  prevailed  over  some 
individual's  sense  of  duty  to  his 
neighbour,  and  made  him  guilty  of 
appropriating  to  his  own  use  what 
belonged  to  every  literary  visitor  to 
our  venerable  seat  of  learning.  We 
supply  the  titles  of  the  two,  which 
have  till  now  escaped  the  concupis- 
ence  of  learned  klephts,  and  are 
still  to  be  consulted  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford. 

I.  "  The  Acquittal  or  Purgation  of 
the  Most  Catholyke  Christen  Prince, 
Edward,  VL,  Kinge  of  Englande, 
Fraunce,  and  Irelande,  &c.  of  the 
Church  of  Englande,  Reformed  and 
Governed  under  Hym,  against  all 
such  as  blasphemously  and  traitor- 
ously infame  H)Tn  or  the  said 
Churche  of  Heresie  or  Sedicion  (writ- 


ten by  John  Olde,  an  exile  for  the 
Protestant  religion  under  Queen 
Mary).  Emprinted  at  Waterford, 
the  7th  day  of  November,  1555." 

2.  "An  Epistle  by  John  Scory, 
the  late  Bishop  of  Chichester,  unto 
all  the  Faythful  that  be  in  Pryson  in 
Englande,  or  in  any  other  trouble 
for  the  defence  of  Goddes  Truthe." 
The  book  does  not  bear  the  name 
"  Waterford  ;"  but  it  corresponds  in 
type,  paper,  and  press-work  with  the 
other. 

The  book,  whose  possession  over- 
came the  moral  scruples  of  the  still 
undiscovered  conveyancer,  had  for 
tide — 

"  Archbishop  Cranmer's  Confuta- 
tion of  Unwritten  Verities  ;  8vo., 
Waterford  1855."  It  was  stolen 
from  the  library  of  Trinity  College 
Dublin. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  these  books 
were  printed  in  London,  but  attri- 
buted to  a  Waterford  press,  to  put 
the  authorities  on  a  wrong  scent./ 

We  have  no  record  of  ^ny  other 
volume  or  volumes  printed  in  Ire- 
land after  the  date  of  the  Waterford 
books,  till  the  year  1566  ;  and  the 
literary  world  would  still  be  ignorant 
of  the  solitary  work  printed  in  Dub- 
lin that  year,  only  for  the  industry 
of  Archdeacon  Cotton,  who,  some 
years  ago,  discovered  in  the  Thorp 
Collection  (a  portion  of  the  Library 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society),  a 
volume  of  whose  tide  the  following 
is  a  transcript : — 

"  A  Breefe  Declaration  of  certain 
Principal]  Articles  of  Religion,  set 
out  by  order  and  authoritie,  as  well 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  Knight  of  the  most  noble 
order,  Lord  President  of  the  Coun- 
cel,  in  the  principalitie  of  Wales 
and  Marches  of  the  same,  and 
General  Deputie  of  this  Realme  of 
Irelande,  as  by  the  Archbyshops, 
and  Byshops,  and  other  Her  Ma- 
jesty's High  Commissioners  for 
causes  Ecclesiasticall  in  the  same 
Realme. 

"  Jmpryntcd  at  Dublin  by  Hum- 
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frey   Powell,  the   20th  of  January, 
1566." 

Sixteen  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  introduction  of  printing.  We  are 
now  at  15 7 1,  and  still  no  novel  or 
romance  has  appeared  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  youth  or  age,  or  news- 
letter or  magazine  for  the  study  of 
the  country  gentleman  or  the  mer- 
chant. As  we  look  through  the  win- 
dows of  the  commercial  buildings, 
•  Dame-street,  and  gaze  on  the  hun- 
dred men  of  business,  more  or  less, 
occup)ing  their  leisure  minutes  with 
reviews,  magazines,  weekly  periodi- 
cals, and  newspapers,  we  endeavour, 
but  with  little  success,  to  realize  the 
fashion  in  which  Dublin  merchants, 
assembled  in  15  71,  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business,  amused  their  un- 
occupied moments. 

However,  the  press  was  at  work 
in  the  above  year,  but  not  for  the 
production  of  novel  or  newspaper. 
It  was  put  in  motion  by  a  God- 
fearing man,  one  anxious  to  farm 
the  customs  of  Dublin,  as  he  found 
by  experience  that  the  greater  part 
of  his  well-to-do  acquaintance  were 
used  to  act  on  the  system  then 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Catch  he 
that  catch  can,"  and  he  saw  no  evil 
in  attending  to  his  own  interests 
rather  than  to  those  of  his  neigh- 
bours. 

TH£    USSHER    FAMILY, 

This  was  John  Ussher  of  Bridge- 
foot  Street,  who  had  been  mayor  in 
1 56 1.  Being  anxious  to  render  the 
religion  of  his  sovereign  acceptrcLle 
to  the  natives,  he  employed  a  cer- 
tain John  o'Kea-^-ney  to  translate  the 
English  Church  Catechism  into 
Irish,  and  had  it  printed  at  his  own 
expense  in  the  Irish  character, 
Queen  Elizabeth  having  graciously 
sent  over  the  type.  The  production 
consisted  of  sixteen  pages,  i6mo., 
and  was  thus  entitled, — 

"The  Irish  Alphabet  and  Cate- 
chism, Precept  or  Instruction  of  a 
Christian,  together  with  certain  Arti- 
cles of  a  Christian  Faith,  which  are 


proper  for  every  one  to  adopt,  who 
would  be  submissive  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  God  and  the  Queen  of  this 
kingdom.  Translated  from  Latin 
and  English  into  Irish  *  by  John 
O'Keamey.  .  .  .  Printed  in  the 
town  of  the  Ford  of  Hurdles,  Dublin, 
at  the  cost  of  Master  John  Ussher, 
Alderman,  at  the  head  of  the  bridge, 
the  20th  of  June,  1571,  with  the 
privilege  of  the  Great  Queen.  157 1. 

The  Usshers  and  Molyneuxs  zeal- 
ously, and  worthily  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  and  its 
exponents,  in  our  country.  William 
Ussher,  son  of  the  estimable  cirizen 
above  mentioned,  had  tlie  first  Irish 
New  Testament,  printed  in  his  pre- 
mises Bridge  foot-street,  in  1602. 
The  version  made  from  the  original 
Greek  by  William  O'Donnell,  and 
still  the  standard  one,  was  printed 
by  John  Francke,  and  dated  The 
Town  of  Hurdles.  It  was  dedicated 
to  James  I.,  but  he  contributed  no- 
thing to  the  expense  of  publication. 
This  was  followed  in  1604,  by  Sir 
William  Ussher's  instructions  to  his 
children. 

However,  the  press  was  not  left 
unoccupied  from  157 1  to  1602. 
The  first  Dublin  Almanack  (is  it  in 
existence?)  was  issued  in  1587,  by 
William  Farmer.  Surely  in  the  halt 
century  in  question  some  broad-side 
ballads  and  accounts  of  gamblers 
and  other  miserable  sinners  taken 
in  the  manner,  and  carried  away 
bodily  by  Satan,  were  struck  off  in 
the  Cooic-street  of  the  day.  As  Dr. 
Madden  mentions  no  specimen  by 
him,  we  may  take  for  granted  that 
none  are  extant. 

In  1608  the  translator  of  the  New 
Testament  translated  into  [Irish 
and  got  printed  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  except  the  psalms.  Francton, 
the  printer,  incurred  the  expense  of 
publication.  Next  year  the  worthy 
William  O'Donnell  was  promoted 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Tuam,  where 
he  died,  1628. 

The  seventeenth  century  brought 
with  it  some  literary  activity.    Arch- 
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bishop  Ussher  thus  writes  to  Mr. 
William  Camden,  from  Dublin,  June 
8,  1618: 

"  The  Company  of  Stationers  in 
London  are  now  erecting  a  factory 
for  books  and  a  press  here.  Mr. 
Felix  Kingston  and  others  are  sent 
over  for  that  purpose.  They  be- 
gin yriih  the  Statutes  of  the  realm. 
Afterwards  they  purpose  to  fall  in 
hand    with     my   collections."    &c. 

The  earliest  Latin  book  known 
to  have  been  printed  in  Ireland  is 
Sir  James  Ware's,  **  Archiepisco- 
pomm  Casseliensis  et  Tuaraensis 
Vitae."  (Lives  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Cashcl  and  Tuam),  published  in 
1626,  the  next  his  "  De  Prgesulibus 
Lagenioe"  (of  the  Presidents  of 
Leinster),  in  1628. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  a  literary 
curiosity,  that  Archbishop  Ussher 
quoted  his  own  work,  "  Gottes- 
chalci  Historia,"*  163 1,  as  the  ear- 
liest Latin  treatise  issued  in  Ire- 
land. That  learned  prelate,  bom 
in  1580,  entered  Trinity  College 
in  the  first  year  of  its  teaching,  1593, 
being  at  the  time  only  thirteen  years 
of  age. 

The  unique  object  of  this  paper 
being  the  rise  and  progress  of  print- 
ed literature  in  Ireland,  we  pass 
over  the  voluminous  works  of  this 
great  scholar  published  in  London. 
Neither  shall  we  be  tempted  to  des- 
cant on  the  civil  wars  by  the  fact 
of  the  great  scholar's  departure  from 
Ireland  in  1641,  and  the  ill-feeling 
excited  among  the  "  mere  Irish " 
by  the  bitterness  of  some  of  his 
\^Ti tings.  This  pirty,  on  the  break- 
ing out,  destroyed  his  tenements, 
an^l  converted  his  flocks  and  herds 
into  soldier's  rations.  His  library, 
in  his  house  in  Drogheda,  was  saved, 
however  ;  and  after  being  conveyed 


to  Dublin,  it  was  thence  shipped  to 
London. 

The  archbishop's  intention  had 
been,  from  the  beginning,  to  be- 
queath his  ten  thousand  volumes 
and  his  MSS.  to  Trinity  College, 
Dublin ;  but  his  other  property  being 
destroyed,  as  mentioned,  he  left 
them  to  his  daughter,  as  the  only 
legacy  available  for  her  support. 
After  his  death,  in  Surrey,  in  1656, 
the  executors  of  his  will  announced 
the  intended  sale,  and  the  King  of 
Denmark,  and  Cardinal  Mazarin 
would  have  contended  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  valuable  library,  but  Crom- 
well announced  his  will  that  the 
great  mass  of  literature  should  not 
be  allowed  to  leave  the  kingdom. 
This  being  reported  in  Ireland,  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  repub- 
lican army  subscribed  ;^2,20o,  and 
bought  the  library  with  the  inten- 
tion of  fulfilling  the  Archbishop's 
original  purpose.  This  sum,  though 
below  the  value,  the  executors  were 
obliged  to  accept,  and  the  books 
and  MSS.,  and  a  small  collection  of 
coins  were  accordingly  consigned 
to  the  Irish  capital  again.  They 
were  not,  however,  allowed  to  be 
sent  to  the  College^  but  were  kept 
at  the  Castle,  with  the  object  of 
being  added  to  a  new  College  about 
to  be  founded  by  the  Protector.  In 
the  troubles  consequent  on  the  death 
of  Cromwell,  the  collection  was 
more  or  less  injured,  and  several 
books  and  manuscripts  stolen  ;  but 
on  the  accession  of  Charles  all  that 
were  left  untouched  were  delivered 
up  to  the  College,  where  they  have 
since  been  carefully  watched  and 
preserved. 

Resuming  our  post  at  the  press, 
we  find  another  edition  of  the  "  Book 
of  Common    Prayer,"  quarto    size, 


^  Gollesclialcu*  was  a  lieneuictinc  priest,  who,  havin;;;  unprofitably  studied  St. 
Au;;uslinc,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  some  were  predestined  to  damnation  from  the 
be^inninj.  The  Bishop  of  Verona  reported  his  case  to  the  Archbishop  of  Maycn<.':, 
who  denounced  him  to  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  in  whose  Arch-diocese  ^e  had  b'  «»n 
ordained.  Continuing  obstinate  in  his  errors,  he  was  degraded,  and  imprisoned  tij'  nis 
death,  xrhich  occurred  in  868.  The  Archbishop  of  Lyons  censured  the  severity  i .  his 
treatment. 
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published  in  Dublin  in  1620  (A 
copy  is  preserved  in  Trinity  College)^ 
and,  in  the  same  year,  Bolton's 
Collection  of  the  Statutes. 

A  restless  friar  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  getting  into  disgrace  with  his 
superiors,  kept  the  Dublin  Press 
disturbed  from  1633  to  1635,  with 
his  pamphlets,  written  against  his 
archbishop,  Thomas  Fleming,  who, 
for  cogent  reasons,  had  interdicted 
his  flock  from  attendance  at  the 
masses  of  the  said  friar,  or  of  Peter 
Cadell,  D.D.  This  worthy  styled 
himself  Paul  Harris,  his  real  surname 
being  Matthews.  Dr.  Madden  says, 
that  "  his  pieces  contain  numerous 
and  curious  prints  of  history,  espe- 
cially the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
his  own  time  and  place  of  residence 
in  1635.  H^  describes  himself  to 
be  aged  sixty-three,  and  to  have 
been  an  exile  from  England  twenty- 
years.  In  1600  he  tells  us  that  he 
was  in  Spain." 

HOW  LORD  STRAFFORD  INTERPRETED 
**  LIBERTY  OF  CONSCIENCE." 

"  The  Constitutions  and  Canons 
Ecclesiastical"  (Crooke  and  Helsham 
1634),  and  "  Articles  agreed  upon 
by  the  Prelates,  Archbishops,"  &c. 
(Stationers  and  printers,  1634),  bring 
us  to  high-handed  dealings  of  Lord 
Strafford,  then  Lord  Deputy,  with 
the  Irish  ecclesiastics,  who  fancied 
they  possessed  the  right  of  forming 
their  own  opinions  on  certain  canon- 
ical ordinances  framed  by  his  grace 
of  Canterbury,      In   the   Deputy's 
mind,  canons  on    which  the  Irish 
clergy  were  not  consulted,  were  no 
more  to  be  commented  on  than  an 
ukase  of  the  Czar  by  any  of  his 
boyars  or  serfs.     Dr.  Madden  quotes 
at  length  the  deputy's  letter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  detailing 
the  f)resumption   exhibited   by   the 
Convocation  in  their  marginal  anno- 
tations on  the  English  Book  of  Ca- 
nons.   The  couple  of  extracts  which 
follow  exhibit  its  spirit.     The  great 
autocrat  would  not  even  approve  of 
modified  formulas  drawn  up  by  the 


venerable  primate.  He  soundly 
rated  him  for  allowing  the  clergy  of 
the  Lower  House  to  propose  any 
modification  whatsoever,  and  would 
not  adopt  his  suggestions,  which 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  recon- 
cihng  the  Irish  clergy  to  the  new 
order  of  things.  Thus  did  his  wrath 
boil  over  when,  writing  to  the  Eng- 
lish dignitary  : 

"  \V^en  I  came  to  open  the  book, 
and  run  over  their  Deliberandum s 
in  the  margin,  I  confess  I  was  not  so 
much  moved  since  I  came  to  Ireland, 
I  told  him  (the  dean),  not  a  dean  of 
Limerick^  but  an  Ananias^  had  sate 
in  the  chair  at  that  committee.  How- 
ever, sure  I  was  Atianias  had  been 
there  in  spirit  if  not  in  body,  with 
all  the  fraternities  and  conventicles 
of  Amsterdam,  That  I  was  ashamed 
and  scandalised  with  it  above  mea- 
sure ;  I  therefore  said  he  should 
leave  the  book  and  draught  with 
me,  and  that  I  did  command  him, 
upon  his  allegiance,  he  should  report 
nothing  to  the  House  from  that  Com- 
mittee bill  he  heard  again  from  me." 

So  the  Primate,  the  Bishops  of 
Meath,  Kilmore,  Raphoe,  and  Deny, 
the  prolocutor,  &c.,  being  sternly 
rebuked,  and  obliged,  wi3i  the  ex- 
ception of  one  recusant,  to  admit 
such  a  scheme  of  Church  government 
as  was  agreeable  to  the  King  and  his 
representative,  he  thus  complacently 
concluded  his  epistle : 

**  So  much  now  I  can  say,  the 
King  is  as  absolute  here  as  any  prince 
in  the  known  world  can  be,  and  may 
be  still  if  it  be  not  spoiled  on  that 
side.  For  so  long  as  His  Majesty 
shall  have  here  a  deputy  of  faitli  and 
understanding,  and  that  he  be  pre- 
served in  credit,  and  independent 
upon  any  but  the  King  himself,  let  it 
be  laid  as  a  ground  it  is  the  deputy's 
fault  if  the  King  be  denied  any  rea- 
sonable desire." 

A  Treatise  on  the  Authority  of  the 
Church  by  Leslie  (Society  of  Station- 
ers, 1637),  and  Sir  Richard  Bolton's 
Justice  of  the  Peace(  1638),  make  the 
number  of  separate  publications  in 
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Ireland,  up  to  1640,  exactly  78. 
This  is  given  on  Dr.  Madden's 
authority,  who  carefully  examined 
hbraries  and  all  available  authorities 
for  the  settling  of  the  precise  number. 
The  amount  appears  small,  but  even 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, Irish  readers  preferred  London 
to  Dubhn  imprints. 

LITERATURE  OF  THE  GREAT  RE- 
BELLION. 

The  uneasy  relations  of  the  King's 
government  with  the  confederate 
Catholics  during  the  Great  Rebellion, 
produced  some  activity  among  the 
metropohtan  and  provincial  presses 
during  that  disastrous  period.  We 
quote  some  tides  of  the  printed 
tracts. 

"  The  Declaration  of  OwenO'Neill, 
published  in  the  Head  Quarters  of 
that  part  of  the  Army  adhering  with 
him,  together  with  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable the  Supreme  Councellofthe 
G)nfederate  Cathohcs  of  Ireland. 

"  Printed  at  Kilkenny,  by  Order  of 
the  Council,  1640.'' 

"  The  Sentence  of  the  Councell  of 
Warre,  pronounced  on  My  Lord 
Mountnorris,  12th  December,  1835, 
date  1641. 

"  An  Argument  delivered  byPatrick 
Darcy,  Esq.,  by  the  Express  Orders 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland,  9th  June, 
1 64 1,"  was  printed  at  Waterford,  in 
1643  by  Thomas  Bourke,  printer  to 
the  Confederate  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land. One  of  the  earliest  cares  of 
the  Council  of  the  Confederates,  on 
the  organisation  of  the  body,  23rd 
of  October,  1642,  was  to'set  printing- 
presses  at  work  in  Kilkenny  and 
VVaterford. 

The  same  year,  1643,  i^i  the 
month  of  October,  was  printed  in 
Dublin,  "  A  Letter  from  a  Protestant 
in  Ireland  to  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  England,  upon  occa- 
sion of  the  late  Treaty." 


"A  Proclamation  concerning  a 
Cessation  of  Arms,"  issued  this  year 
in  London,  was  a  reprint  of  a  Dublin 
tract,  struck  off  by  "  William  Blay- 
den,  printer  to  the  King's  Most  Ex- 
cellent Majesty."  These  two  pam- 
phlets are  in  the  Thorpe^  Collec- 
tion, in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Dub- 
hn Society. 

Next  year,  1644,  there  issued  from 
the  Contederate  press  at  Waterford, 
"  The  Propositions  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  ^presented  by 
the  Commissioners  to  His  Sacred 
Majesty,  in  April,  1644." 

In  the  same  year  a  certain  M.D., 
named  Loghan,  having  thought  pro- 
per to  publish  a  tract  with  the  title. 
"  A  Cordiell,  or  the  Motives  which 
induced  me  to  desert  the  Romish, 
and  embrace  the  true  Protestant  Re- 
ligion," was  pounced  on  by  a  Catho- 
Hc  priest  and  Dr.  of  Divinity,  Walter 
Enos  by  name,  who  probably  copied 
the  bitter  style  of  the  pamphlet  in 
the  tide-page  of  his  own  rejoinder, 
which  ran  thus  : 

"  A  Lexipharmacony  or  a  Sovereign 
Antidote  against  a  Virulent  Cordiell, 
composed  22nd  of  June,  1644,  by 
two  Druggists.  The  one  an  Apostate, 
called  John  Loghan,  a  titular  Dr.  of 
Physick ;  the  other  a  Dr.  of  Divinity 
of  the  pretended  Reformed  Gospel, 
called  Ed.  Parrey,  wherein  the  Cor- 
diell is  proved  to  be  a  Contagious 
Drugge  of  pestilent  Ingredients,  and 
the  Motives  inducing  the  Apostate 
into  a  Revolt,  to  be  Damnable  and 
Heretical." 

Dr.  Enos  addressed  the  supreme 
Conferate  Council,  claiming  their 
encouragement  in  terse  and  highly 
sensational  language.  All  the  con- 
troversialists of  that  era,  and  some  of 
the  past  generation,  never  felt  the 
necessity  of  **  purchasing  a  commod- 
ity of  good  words."  The  Lexiphar- 
macon  was  printed  at  the  Waterford 
office,  1644.  It  is  preserved  in 
Trinity  College.     Among   the  rare 


'  The  Thorpe  Collection  consists  of  twelve  volumes  of  rare  old  tracts,  p*   chased 
from  Mr.  Thorpe,  the  antiquarian  bookseller. 
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pamphlets  collected  by  the  late 
Charles  Halliday,  is  a  manifesto  is- 
sued the  same  year  by  the  Council 
at  Kilkenny. 

The  best-executed  work  issued  in 
Ireland  in  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  dates,  "Waterford, 
1644,  Thomas  Bourke,  printer."  It 
consists  of  a  declaration  of  the  con- 
federate Catholics  of  their  intentions 
with  respect  to  English  and  Scotch 
Protestants  residing  in  Ireland  : 

"  Whereas  we  are  informed  that  it- 
is  generally  bcHeved  by  the  English 
and  Scottish  Protestants  of  thk 
kingdom,  that  we,  the  Lords  and 
Gentry,  and  others  of  the  said  king- 
dom, have  taken  arms,  and  taken 
forces  for  the  extirpation  and  banish- 
ing of  them  out  of  the  kingdom, 
thereby  to  acquire  to  ourselves  their 
goods  and  estates,  .  .  .  We  hereby 
declare  that  we  never  consented  nor 
intended,  nor  never  intend  nor  con- 
descend to  any  such  acts,  but  do 
utterly  disclaim  them.  But  that  each 
man  known  to  be  a  moderate  con- 
formable Protestant  may  (as  well  as 
the  Roman  Catholics)  respectively 
live  and  enjoy  the  freedom  of  their 
own  reHgion,  and  peaceably  and 
quietly  possess  their  own  estates,  so 
far  forth  as  they,  or  any  of  them, 
shall  joyne  with  us  in  the  oath  fol- 
lowing." This  oath  exacted  alle- 
gience  to  King  Charles  and  his  suc- 
cessors, and  an  engagement  not  to 
interfere  with  the  free  exercise  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion. 

The  signatures  to  the  document 
were  as  below  : — 

Mount  Garret,  Fz,  Tho.  Dublin,  Antrim, 
Nelterville,  Arthur  Iveah ;  John  Clonfert  ; 
Thomas  Preston ;  Edward  Fitzmorrls ; 
Richard  licllingham ;  Tirlough  O'Ncille  ; 
Patrick  Darcy  ;  George  Commins. 

Chen  at  Kilkenny  the  (>tk  oj  July^  1644. 

Immediately  after,  R.  Austin  re- 
published this  document  in  London 
with  the  following  title  : — 

"  A  Declaration  made  by  the 
Rebells  in  Ireland  against  the  Eng- 
lish ami  Scotch  Protestants,  lately 
Contrived  by  tlie Confederate  Rebells 


in  a  council  held  at  Kilkenny  against 
the  Parliament  of  England  and  the 
Protestants  of  these  Kingdoms." 
And  "  A  General  Proclamation,  pub- 
lished by  the  Law  Council  for  arm- 
ing all  Catholics  from,  eighteen  to 
sixty  for  Subduing  all  Protestants  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Ireland.  Published 
according  to  order." 

In  1645,  William  Blayden  printed 
at  his  Dublin  press  (it  is  a  pity 
that  we  are  not  told  in  what  street), 
"A  Declaration  set  forth  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  andCouncell,  vindi- 
cating the  honour  and  justice  of 
His  Majestie*s  Government,"  &c., 
&c.  By  Aljce  Lady  Moore,  Vis- 
countess Dowager  of  Drogheda,  Sir 
Patrick  Wemys,  knight,  and  Captain 
J.  Rawson." 

At  the  same  press  and  in  the  same 
year  were  printed  —  "  Articles  of 
Peace  made,  and  concluded,  and 
agreed  upon,  by  His  Excellency, 
James,  Lord  Marquis  of  Ormonde, 
Lieutenant  General  of  His  Majestie's 
Kingdom  of  Ireland,  &c.,  &c.,  with 
Donnagh,  Lord  Viscount  Muskerry, 
and  others,  authorised  by  His  Ma- 
jestie's  Roman  Catholic  subjects, 
6th  of  March,  1645. 

In  1646,  the  Confederate  Council 
at  Kilkenny  issued  another  proclam- 
ation assuring  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  English  quarters  of  their  pro- 
tection. The  document  was  printed 
in  Kilkenny  by  Thomas  Preston, 
qiiarto  size. 

This  was  answered  by  the  King's 
printer  in  Dublin,  V'illiam  Blayden, 
with,  "A  Remonstrance  from  the 
Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in 
Parliament  in  Dublin,  concent ing  the 
Estate  of  Ireland,  the  Bnrbarousness 
of  the  Bloody  Rebells,"  &c.  Two 
other  tracts  of  Blayden,  printed 
the  same  year,  are  preserved  in  the 
Thorpe  Collection. 

The  earliest  Irish  almanack  dis- 
covered  by  Dr.  Madden,  was  printed 
in  this  year,  1646,  in  Waterford, being 
probably  compiled  by  a  mere  Irish- 
man, for  it  was  reprinted  in  London 
by  John  Booker  under  the  title  c 
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"  A  Bloody  Irish  Almanack ;  or  Re- 
bellious and  Bloody  Ireland,  dis- 
covered, in  Some  Notes  extracted 
out  of  an  Almanack  in  Ireland  for  tliis 
year,  1646."  Dr.  Madden  here  re- 
marks : — 

"  In  this  *  Bloody  Irish  Almanack ' 
the  author  observes  (p.  ii),  "It  is 
observable  that  pyrates  (Danes)  were 
the  founders  of  Waterford." 

The  poor  King  was  executed, 
January  30th,  1648,  and  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Confederate  League 
occurred  some  months  later,  after 
an  existence  of  about  six  years.  (It 
was  initiated  23rd  October,  1642). 
The  last  manifesto  of  theirs,  which 
we  can  quote,  is  a  protest  got 
up  by  the  Ormonde  party  in  the 
council,  "against  the  nuncio's  at- 
tempt to  oppose  the  cessation  of 
arms,  and  to  subject  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom  to  spiritual  jurisdiction." 
It  was  printed  in  Kilkenny,  in  small 
folio,  in  the  month  of  April  in  the 
above  year. 

Next  year  William  Blayden  printed 
in  Dublin,  "True  Copy  of  Several 
Letters,  first  sent  from  Lord  Ormonde 
to  the  Honourable  Colonel  Michael 
Jones,  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Parliamentary  Forces,  and  Governor 
of  the  city  of  Dublin." 

"Cromwell's  Celebrated  Answer, 
(we  quote  text)  to  the  Clonmacnois 
Manifesto  of  the  Irish  Catholic  pre- 
lates and  clergy,  was  printed  at  Cork, 
in  1649,  ^^^  reprinted  in  London, 
March  1649-50.  The  Cork  edition 
exists  in  the  King's  Inns'  Library, 
Dublin." 

The  "  Acts  and  Declarations  "  as- 
sailo<l  by  Crjinvvell,  had  been  printed 
in  Cork,  and  reprinted  in  Dublin  in 
that  same  year. 

Next  year  1050  was  printed  also 
in  C^rk.  "A  Declaration  and  Pro- 
clam  ition  of  the  Deputy  General  of 
Irjlan'l,  concerning  the  Present 
Hand  of  God  in  the  Visitation  of  the 
Pla-'uj,  and  for  the  exercise  of  Fast- 
in^  and  Prayer." 

The  parliament,  however  God- 
fearing and  self  -  searching  as  they 


were,  acted  exceedingly  like  any 
mere  worldly  assembly  in  depriving 
their  political  opponents  of  as  much 
of  their  property  as  they  safely  could, 
and  investing  the  spoil  in  the  hands 
of  their  military  supporters.  Their 
Act  of  Settlement,  constructed  on 
the  above  principle,  was  printed  by 
Peter  de  Pienne,  at  Waterford,  in 
1652,  and  is  happily  the  last  publish- 
ed document  in  our  way,  connected 
with  the  Great  Rebellion.  Going 
•back,we  take  up  some  publications  of 
a  more  cheerful  character,  which  we 
did  not  wish  to  notice  in  such  un- 
suitable company. 

PLAYS   AND  OTHER  UNWARLIKE 
PRODUCTIONS. 

In  the  noble  library  (now  de- 
stroyed, or  dispersed)  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Charlemont  rested  for  many  years 
beside  the  original  Shakespeare  folio, 
and  among  {other  early  and  rare 
dramas,  a  quarto  play  thus  entitled — 

"  Landgartha,  a  tragic-comedy,  as 
it  was  presented  in  the  New  Theatre 
in  Dublin  with  good  applause,  being 
an  ancient  story. 

"  Written  by  H.  B.  (Henry  Bur- 
nell),  4to.  printed  at  Dublin  (no 
printer's  name)  1641." 

"  This  play  (we  quote  Dr.  Mad- 
den) was  first  acted  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  1639,  *  with  the  allowance  of 
the  Master  of  the  Revels.' 

"  Prefixed  to  this  *  tragic  comedy ' 
is  an  Epistle  Dedicatory  by  the  au- 
thor, and  a  Eulogistic  Poem  in  Latin, 
siccned  E.  Durnell.  '  Patre  suo  Ca- 
rissimo  Encomium'  (An  Eulogy  by 
his  very  dear  father). 

"  There  are  also  two  laudatory 
poems  addressed  to  the  author,  and  at 
the  end  the  following^  lines  :  "  Some, 
but  not  of  the  best  judgment,  were 
offended  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
play,  in  regard  Landgartha  took  not 
then  to  what  she  was  persuaded  to 
by  so  many,  the  King's  embraces. 
To  which  kind  of  people  (who  know 
not  what  they  say)  I  answer,  omit- 
ting all  other  reasons,  that  a  tragic 
comedy  should  neither  end  comicaU 
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or  tragically,  but  between  both,  which 
decorum  I  did  my  best  to  observe, 
not  to  go  against  art  to  please  the 
over  amorous.  To  the  nest  of  Bab- 
blers I  despise  any  answer.'" 

There  is  a  copy  of  this  drama  in 
the  British  Museum. 

This  and  the  next  -  mentioned 
drama  were  brought  under  Dr.  Mad- 
den's  notice  by  the  eminent  Irish 
historiographer,  Councellor  Prender- 
gast. 

"  Hie  et  Ubique,"  or  the  "  Hu-, 
mours  of  Dublin,"  a  comedy  (by  Ri- 
chard Head)  was  acted  here  in  1663. 
Among  the  personages  are — Colonel 
Kiltory;  Alderman  Thrivewelly  Phan- 
tastique  ;  HicetUbique  ;  Patrick^  the 
colonel's  servant ;  Mrs,  Contriver ; 
Miss  Cassandra;  and  Mrs,  Sue 
Pouch,  a  landlady.  Edmund  Malone 
— Shakespeare's  Malone — who  col- 
lected for  Lord  Charlemont,  sup- 
plied in  MS.  the  lost  title. 

The  author,  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man who  had  lost  his  life  in  the  dis- 
astrous Irish  wars,  received  his  edu- 
cation in  England,  but  was  obliged, 
by  want  of  means,  to  leave  Oxford 
before  receiving  a  degree.  He  was 
bound  apprentice  to  a  bookseller, 
took  a  wife  at  an  early  age,  wrote 
poetry,  gambled,  went  from  bad  to 
worse,  came  to  Ireland,  got  his 
only  play  acted  and  made  money  by 
it,  and  acquired  some  literary  repu- 
tation. Returning  to  England,  he 
printed  his  play,  and  dedicated  it  to 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  Unable 
to  support  himself  by  his  pen,  he 
resumed  bookselling,  and  might  have 
enjoyed  a  respectable  position  in 
society  but  for  his  propensity  to 
irregular  conduct.  He  wrote  the 
"  English  Rogue,'*  out  of  which,  not- 
withstanding the  lax  character  of  the 
governors  and  governed  of  the  coun- 
try, he  was  obliged  to  cut  many  a 
passage  too  highly  flavoured  even 
for  the  palates  of  Dryden's,  Daven- 
ant's,  Shadwell's,  and  Etheridge's 
admirers.  After  an  unhappy  and 
scrambling  life,  he  was  lost  in  a  trip 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1678. 


Six  years  before  the  presentation 
oi  Landartha  was  opened  the  first 
Irish  theatre,  in  Werburgh-street. 
We  are  not  in  possession  of  the 
names  of  any  of  our  earliest  per- 
formers, and  Chetwode  mentions 
only  one  play  acted  before  the  above- 
mentioned,  namely,  the  Royal  Mas- 
ter^ by  Shirley,  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  manager,  John  Ogilby.  Shortly 
after  the  performance  of  Landgartha 
occurred  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
and  thQ  Werburgh-street  house  was 
closed  for  ever.  Hie  et  Ubique  was 
performed,  as  mentioned,  in  1663, 
the  second  year  of  the  revival  of 
the  drama  in  Dublin,  Mr.  Ogilby 
having  returned  from  London,  and 
built  the  Smock-alley  (then  Orange- 
street)  theatre,  and  opened  .  it  in 
1662. 

During  the  continuance  of  the 
great  troubles  we  can  scarcely  come 
on  the  trace  of  a  book  published 
without  having  reference  to  them. 
We  now  proceed  with  those,  dis- 
covered in  Dr.  Madden's  researches, 
printed  after  the  death  of  Charles 
and  the  breaking-up  of  the  Catholic 
confederacy,  the  first  being  a  work 
in  Irish  and  English,  and  printed  in 
Dublin,  1652  : 

"  The  Christian  Doctrine,  or  the 
Four  Doctrines  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion, gathered  into  Six  Principles, 
necessary  for  every  Ignorant  Man  to 
learn.  Translated  into  Irish  by  God- 
frey Daniel,  Master  in  the  Arts ;  and 
also  Brief  and  Plain  Rules  for  the 
Reading  of  the  Irish  Tongue." 

The  author  of  the  original  English 
was  W.  Perkins,  and  the  translator 
dedicated  it  to  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  Ire- 
land. \i  Praise- God -Bar clones  and 
Merciful Strick-al-thrd  did  not  cherish 
the  body  of  the  Irish  peasant,  they 
regarded  at  least  the  welfare  of  his 
soul ;  there  are  few  earthly  condi- 
tions, how  bad  soever,  which  might 
not  be  worse.  The  types  used  in 
printing  this  catechism  were  those 
which  had  been  sent  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  Ireland^  1571,  to  prr 
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duce  Kearney's  Irish  Caiechism,  be- 
fore mentioned  After  this  second 
doctrinal  book  was  printed,  the  types 
were  unwarily  sold  to  a  zedous 
Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic,  who 
conveyed  them  to  Douay ;  and,  for 
many  years  later,  little  tracts,  printed 
with  them,  were  conveyed  to  Ireland, 
and  read  by  the  natives. 

In  1653,  the  Cork  press  issued 
"Scripture  Evidence  for  Baptism 
of  Infants  of  Covenanters ;  the  sub- 
stance of  two  Sermons  preached 
in  that  city  in  the  same  year." 
The  tide  throws  very  little  light 
on  the  purport  of  the  work.  The 
most  unforced  meaning  of  it  would 
imply  evidence  taken  from  Scrip- 
ture that  the  Covenanters  bap* 
tised  their  children.  But  as  Scrip- 
ture is  not  commonly  adduced  to 
prove  the  occurrence  of  any  modem 
iajcXSy  this  explanation  will  not  kold 
water.  Could  an  Episcopalian  have 
preached  the  sermon,  to  convince 
Covenanters  of  the  necessity  of  bap- 
tising their  children  ?  or  would  one 
of  Cromwell's  preachers  have  held 
forth  to  convince  Papists  and  Malig- 
nants  that  his  people  were  not  un- 
mindful of  the  ordinance  ? 

There  is  no  uncertainty  as  to  the 
laudable  object  of  the  next  book, 
known  to  have  been  printed  in  the 
same  city  next  year  (1654) : 

"  Inquisitio  in  Fidem  Christiano- 
rum  Hujus  Seculi  (An  Inquiry  into 
the  Faith  of  the  Christians  of  this 
Age),  Authore  Rogero  Boyle  (i2mo), 
Corcagiae,  1654." 

John  Crook,  printer,  in  Dublin, 
1666,  not  having  the  fear  of  Inde- 
pendents or  F'ifth- Monarchy  Men  be- 
fore his  eyes,  printed  in  that  year  a 
new  edition  of  the  "  Boke  of  Common 
Prayer  (4to),  according  to  the  use  of 
the  Catholick  Church  of  Ireland." 

F'ew  printers  in  Dublin,  much  less 
Cork,  would  care  in  our  clays  to 
bring  out  an  edition  in  folio  of  the 
Holy  Court.  Yet  it  was  published 
in  the  latter  city  in  that  form  in 
1667. 

In  Cork,  was  also  published,  in 


1675,  "  The  Wish :  being  the  Tenth 
Satire  of  Juvenal,  a  Pindaric  Poem." 
Printed  by  Benjamin  Tooke.  From 
the  dedication,  it  is  evident  that  the 
book  was  printed  in  the  city  of  Cork, 
though  the  name  does  not  occur  on 
the  title-page.  It  was  dedicated  to 
the  Protestant  gentry,  nobility,  and 
soldiery  of  Ireland,  but  more  espe- 
cially to  the  worshipful  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  common  council,  and  in- 
habitants of  the  city  of  Cork.  Dr. 
Madden  deserves  more  gratitude  for 
preserving  the  memory  of  a  literary 
gem  of  this  kind  than  for  a  dozen 
declarations,  proclamations,  and  vi- 
tuperations of  parties  at  feud  with 
each  other.   Here  are  his  remarks  :— 

"  This  very  singular  poetical  bro- 
chure is  in  small  4to  (pp.  34),  descrip- 
tive of  the  character  of  the  natives, 
their  maimers,  peculiarities,  and  their 
modes  of  expressing  themselves,  illu- 
minated by  specimens  of  their  con- 
versation, intermixed  abundantly 
with  phrases  in  common  use  in  the 
Irish  language.  There  are  evidences 
in  the  poem  of  close  observation  of 
the  Irish  character,  and  most  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  modes 
of  thought  and  expression  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  Irish  people." 

This  pamphlet,  as  well  as  the  one 
about  to  be  mentioned,  was  in  the 
Charlemoni  Library.  Our  authority 
does  not  acquaint  us  of  their  present 
whereabouts. 

This  second  production  of  that 
year,  1675,  came  from  the  brain  of 
an  English  soldier,  and  was  entitled, 

"  The  Moderate  Cavalier,  or  the 
Soldier's  Description  of  Ireland,  and 
of  the  Country  Disease,  ^vith  receipts 
for  the  same." 

From  Glostcr's  siege  till  Arms  lay  down 
In  Trewroe's  ficUl,  I  for  the  Crown 
Under  St.  George  marched  up  and  down, 

and  then,  sir. 
For  Ireland  came,  and  had  my  share 
Of  i)lows  not  lands,  gained  in  that  warre  ; 
But  God  defend  me  from  such  fare,  again, 

sir  ! 

"  A  Book  fit  for  all  Protestants  in 
Ireland.  Printed,annoDoraini,i675." 
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"  The  Moderate  Cavalier "  treats 
the  Irish  soldiers,  fighting  loyally  for 
their  common  sovereign,  more  ill-na- 
turedly than  would  a  poetical  partisan 
of  Ireton  himself.  Why  should  he 
call  himself  a  Cavalier  at  all  ? 

Our  southern  capital  also  boasts 
the  issue  in  1679,  o^  "The  Sur- 
prising and  Remarkable  Predictions 
of  the  Holy,  Learned,  and  Excellent- 
James  Ussher,  late  Archbishop  of 
Armagh.     Printer,  William  Smith." 

Dr.  Madden  has  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  meet  with'  some  of  the  genuine 
MS.  news-letters  of  the  date  to  which 
we  have  reached  : — 

"  Some  of  these  I  have  found  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Willis,  of  Or- 
mond-quay.  Each  is  one  foot  in 
length  and  ten  inches  in  breadth. 
Two  of  them  are  dated,  19th  July, 
1672,  and  8th  October,  1678,  and 
are  >\Titten  on  both  sides.  The 
'Newsletter'  is  a  MS.  newspaper, 
briefly  stating  the  chief  events  of  the 
time,  was  circulated  in  manuscript 
during  the  infancy  of  journalism, 
and  was,  in  fact,  the  original  and 
pattern  which  has  been  improved 
into  our  present  newspapers.  The 
form  and  style  of  these  letters  re- 
mained for  many  years  in  printed 
gazettes  and  newsletters,  but  copies 
of  the  true  manuscript  newsletters 
are  now  rarely  seen." 

EARLIEST   IRISH  PRINTED    BIBLES. 

Our  authority,  now  approaching 
the  era  of  the  first  issue  of  printed 
newpapers  in  Ireland,  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  give  an  account  by  itself 
of  the  first  publishing  of  Irish-printed 
copies  of  the  English  Scriptures,  for 
the  late  execution  of  which  here  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  account.  Bishop 
Bedell's  Irish  version  of  the  New 
Testament  was  printed  in  Ix)n(lon  in 
i68t,  and  that  of  the  whole  Bible  in 
1685. 

About  the  year  1630,  William  Be- 
dell, Bishop  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh, 
securing  the  assistance  of  a  Mr.  King 
and  the  Rev.  Denis  Sheridan,  began 
the   translation   of  the    Bible   into 


Irish,  intending  to  have  it  printed 
in  his  own  house.  King,  however, 
being  cast  into  prison  in  1638,  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  and  the  rebellion 
breaking  out,  nothing  was  achieved 
but  the  MS.  copy.  The  bishop  died, 
much  lamented  by  his  Roman  Ca- 
thohc  neighbours,  on  the  7th  Febru- 
ar}-,  1642.  Most  of  his  papers  were 
destroyed,  but  the  Scripture  MS. 
fortunately  escaped. 

In  1678,  the  Honourable  Robert 
Boyle,  taking  the  scarcity  of  the  Irish 
New  Testament,  printed  in  1602, 
into  consideration,  got  a  fount  of 
type  cast  for  a  new  edition.  He 
engaged  one  Reilly,  an  Irishman,  to 
superintend  the  press,  and,  in  1681, 
750  copies  were  issued.  About  the 
same  time,  this  nobleman  was  in- 
formed that  the  Bedell  MS.  was  safe 
in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Jones,  to 
whom  it  had  been  given  by  a  son  of 
the  Rev.  Denis  Sheridan,  above  men- 
tioned. The. sheets  were  found  to 
be  out  of  order,  and  the  services,  one 
after  another,  of  Dr.  Saul,  Dr.  Marsh, 
Mr.  Higgins,  Dr.  William  Hunting- 
don, and  some  Irish  scholars,  were 
required,  to  have  them  replaced, 
carefully  copied,  and  sent  piecemeal 
to  Mr.  Reilly,  in  London,  where  the 
printing  was  executed.  In  the  spring 
of  1686,  an  edition  of  700  copies  was 
published,  the  nobleman  having  con- 
tributed jQ'joo  towards  the  expense. 

In  this  and  other  portions  of  his 
work  the  historian  has  received  most 
valuable  assistance  through  the  pre- 
vious researches  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Cotton,  Archdeacon  of  Cashel,  who 
has  devoted  the  best  part  of  a  long 
life  to  the  consideration  of  Irish 
literature  of  the  i)ast  centuries,  and 
the  treasures  contained  in  the  great 
libraries  of  the  empire.  His  "Typo- 
graphical Gazetteer,"  Oxford,  1831, 
is  a  work  in  the  highest  estimation 
among  our  archaeological  students. 

Belfast,  though  now  so  much  in 
advance  of  other  Irish  provincial 
cities,  could  boast  of  the  production 
of  no  printed  book  till  1696,  when 
James  Blow  and  his  brother-in-law, 
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Patrick  Neill,  printers  of  Glasgow, 
set  up  a  press  there.  Neill  dying 
soon  after  his  coming  to  Belfast, 
Blow  continued  the.  business,  and, 
as  has  been  supposed  by  many  lite- 
rary persons,  printed  the  first  edition 
of  the  Bible  in  Ireland,  1716.  Mr. 
William  Pinkerton,  F.S.A.,  has  given 
in  Notts  and  Queries^  March  nth, 
1865,  strong  proofs  that  this  opinion 
is  incorrect  Dr.  Madden 's  researches 
have  led  to  the  same  result ;  the  non- 
existence of  a  copy  in  any  of  the 
public  or  private  libraries,  yet  ex- 
amined, being  rather  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  alleged  edition  never 
having  taken  place.  There  is  a 
probability,  as  Dr.  Madden  hints,  of 
Blow  having  printed  the  work  in 
question,  sold  the  stock  to  the  Dub- 
lin publisher,  and  allowed  the  follow- 
ing imprint  on  the  title  page.  A  copy 
with  this  imprint  is  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  another  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Dr.  Madden. 

"  Dublin  :  printed  by  A.  (Aaron) 
Rhames,  for  William  Binauld,  at  the 
Bible^  in  Eustace  Street ;  and  Eliphal 
Dobson,  at  the  Stationers'  Arms,  in 
Castle  Street     mdccxiv." 

The  next  Dublin  edition  of  the 
Scriptures  was  given  by  Boulter 
Grierson,  in  1739. 

The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Cotton 
published,  in  1855,  a  work  with  the 
following  title: — "An  Attempt  to 
Show  what  has  been  done  by  Roman 
Catholics  for  the  diiTusion  of  the 
HolyScripture  in  English.  By  theRev. 
Henry  Cotton,  Archdeacon  of  Cashel 
Oxford,  University  Press,  1855." 

From  this  tract  it  appears  that 
thirty-three  editions  in  English  of 
the  whole  Bible  or  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament were  published  between  1582 
(date of  the  first  issue  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament at  Rheims)  and  1800.  Dr. 
Madden  quotes  six  other  editions 
omitted  by  the  learned  Protestant 
dignitary.  Ten  of  these,  including 
the  six  omitted  ones,  were  avowedly 
printed  in  Dublin  ;  eleven  were  un- 
dated, and  of  these,  six  were  proba- 
bly published  in  the  same  city.  One 


translation  of  the  New  Testament 
by  Dr.  Cornelius  Nary,  who  kept  up 
for  some  time  a  controversy  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuam  (circa  1715), 
was  independent  of  the  standard 
Rhemish  Version,  so  was  the  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament,  2  vols, 
by  Dr.  Witham ;  Douay,  1730. 

Preceedence  being  thus  afforded 
to  sacred  literature,  we  return  to  pro- 
fane— at  least,  worldly — productions. 

SOME  OLD  DUBLIN  PRINTERS. 

In  1700  Patrick  Neill  and  Co. 
(James  Blow)  printed  a  book  bear- 
ing the  following  title': — "  The  Bible 
the  best  New- Year's  Gift,  containing 
the  contents  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  in  verse."  The  still  ex- 
tant copy  of  this  work  is  carefully 
preserved  among  the  archives  of  the 
first  Presbyterian  congregation,  hav- 
ing been  presented  to  the  Belfast' 
meeting  house,  in  1705. 

In  1 7 14,  James  Blow  printed  at 
Belfast,  the  waiks  {sic)  of  Sir  David 
Lindsay  (see  "  Marmion  "),  and  re- 
printed the  work  last  mentioned. 

Readers  of  "  Red  Gauntlet "  need 
scarcely  be  told  that  the  rigid  loyal- 
ist and  his  young  relatives  belonged 
to  the  respected  family  of  the  Grier- 
sons  of  Larg.  Some  of  the  younger 
folk  of  the  Irish  branch  even  in  our 
own  days  fancy  that  when  one  of  the 
family  is  under  a  feeling  of  anger  or 
resentment,  the  fatal  horse-shoe  mark 
appears  in  his  forehead.  Early  in  last 
century  a  branch  of  this  family  re- 
moved to  Dublin ;  and  we  find 
George  Grierson  established  as  a 
printer  at  the  "Two  Bibles,"  in  Essex- 
street,  in  1 709.  There  is  extant  a  tract 
printed  by  him  in  1 715-16,  entitled, 
"The  Freeholder's  Answer  to  the 
Pretender's  Declaration."  It  is  pre- 
served in  the  Irish  Tracts j  MSS. 
room.  Trinity  College. 

In  June,  1866,  a  tract  with  the 
following  title  was  sold  at  Mr. 
Lewis's  (formerly  Sharpe's)  sale 
room,  Dublin  : 

"  Catechism  in  Irish  with  the 
English  placed  over  it  in  the  same 
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Karakter ;  together  with  Prayers  for 
Sick  Persons,  and  a  Vocabulary  ex- 
plaining the  Irish  Words.  Printed 
by  James  Blow,  Belfast,  1722." 

It  was  secured  by  the  late  Dr. 
Todd  for  the  library  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

James  Blow  did  not  neglpct  his 
native  literature.  In  1729  he  print- 
ed, "  The  Life  and  Acts  of  the  Most 
Famous  and  Valiant  Champion,  Sir 
W.  Wallace,  Knight  of  Ellerslie, 
Maintainer  of  the  Liberty  of  Scot- 
land." Belfast :  printed  by  James 
Blow,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  Shop, 
1729." 

Having  treated  of  books,  let  us 
say  something  of  their  printers  and 
their  families. 

George  Grierson,  whom  we  find 
established  in  1 709,  married  a  lady 
distinguished  by  her  estimable  dis- 
position and  literary  ability.  We 
have  seen  a  finely-printed  edition  of 
Tacitus,  in  four  volumes,  edited  by 
her.  It  is  said  that  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  high  rank  she  held  in 
letters  that  the  patent  of  king's 
printer  was  granted  to  her  husband. 
This  lady  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Sheridan 
{nU  Carpenter)  holds  distinguished 
rank  among  the  Irish  literary  ladies 
of  last  century.  Dr.  Madden  thus 
writes  of  Mrs.  Grierson  : — 

"  Mrs.  Constantia  Grierson  was 
bom  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  about 
the  year  1706,  and  was  married  at 
an  early  age  to  Mr.  George  Grierson. 
She  was  not  only  a  woman  of  great 
learning,  a  writer  of  several  admir- 
able productions  in  prose  and  verse, 
but  a  compositor  of  much  skill.  She . 
was  an  excellent  classical  scholar, 
well  versed  in  Greek  and  Roman 
literature,  and  not  unacquainted  witli 
philosophy  and  mathematics.  A 
striking  proof,  we  are  told,  was  given 
by  her  to  Lord  Carteret  of  her  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  tongue,  in  her 
edition  of  Tacitus  presented  to  him, 
and  by  her  edi  ion,  also,  of  Terence 
to  his  son,  to  whom  also  she  pre- 
sented a  Greek  sonnet.  She  wrote 
many  fine  poems,  but  attached  so 


little  importance  to  them,  that  few 
copies  were  circulated,  and  they  are 
now  scarcely  known. 

"  Learning  in  her  was  but  obeying 
a  strong  natural  impulse ;  all  her 
attainments  were  by  the  force  of  her 
own  genius  and  uninterrupted  appli- 
cation. She  was  not  only  happy  in 
a  fine  imagination,  a  great  memory, 
an  excellent  understanding,  and 
exact  judgment,  but  all  these  were 
crowned  by  piety  and  virtue.  She 
was  too  learned  to  be  vain  and  too 
wise  to  be  conceited."  This  excel- 
lent woman  died  in  1733  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-seven. 

The  Griersons  have  enjoyed  the 
condition  of  most  respectable,  well- 
to-do  Dublin  citizens  to  this  day. 
Curious  visitors  may  still  look  upon 
their  large  printing  establishment, 
Exchange  Street,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Fishamble  Street.  Their 
Bibles  and  Common  Prayer-Books 
had  a  large  circulation  during  the 
last,  and  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century.  An  octavo  edition  of  their 
Illustrated  Prayer-Book,  1800,  is 
still  in  much  request  with  elderly 
ladies  and  (gentlemen,  whose  sight 
has  not  improved  with  age.  George 
Grierson  died  in  1753  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four.  His  son,  George 
Abraham  Grierson,  distinguished  by 
learning  and  conversational  powers, 
was  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson.  He  died  in  1755, 
in  his  twenty-seventh  year. 

Another  of  this  family.  Boulter 
Grierson,  was  a  printer  in  Dublin  as 
early  as  1716.  The  name  appears 
in  the  Dublin  Directory,  as  the  King's 
printer,  in  1770.  George  Grierson 
is  designated  in  the  directories  as 
holding  the  same  office  in  the  years 
1782,  1796,  1800. 

James  Blow,  the  introducer  of 
printing  into  Belfast,  died  in  August, 
1 759,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  In 
Faulkiiet^s  Dublin^  Journal^  August 
25?  i759>  he  was  recorded  as  a  man 
of  fair,  unblemished  character,  a 
tnisty,  good  man,  exemplary  in  pri- 
vate life,  sincerely  pious,  and  assidu- 
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ous  in  the  exercise  of  his  religious 
duties,  of  a  humane  and  generous 
disposition,  and  a  liberal  benefactor 
to  the  poor.  James  Blow  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Daniel  Blow,  probably 
his  son. 

OUR   EARLIEST   NEWSPAPERS. 

We  now  put  on  record,  in  Dr. 
Madden's  own  words,  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Irish  newspaper.  Thus 
ran  the  title  of  the  earliest : — 

"  The  *  Dublin  News  Letter. 
Printed  for  Thornton,  Skinners'  Row, 
by  Ray,  College  Green,  Dublin, 
i685.'j 

"  In  that  great  storehouse  of  infor- 
mation, relating  to  the  *  Ancient 
History  of  the  City  of  Dublin,'  by 
my  friend,  J.  T.  Gilbert,  Esq.,  we 
find  valuable  notices  of  the  alleged 
earliest  newspapers  of  our  metro- 
polis. Skinners*  Row  (now  Christ 
Church  Place),  and  Cork  Hill,  were 
the  Paternoster  Row  of  Dublin,  up- 
wards of  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
*  Here,'  Mr.  Gilbert  states,  *  the  first 
newspaper  published  in  Dublin  made 
its  appearance  in  1 685.  It  was  called 
'  The  Dublin  News  Letter,'  and  was 
printed  by  Joseph  Ray  for  Robert 
Thornton,  at  the  *  Leather  Bottle,' 
in  Skinners'  Row.  The  merit  of 
the  discovery  of  this,  as  the  first 
Dublin  newspaper,  belongs  to  Mr. 
Gilbert.  It  was  printed  on  a  single 
leaf,  of  small  folio  size,  on  both  sides, 
and  addressed  to  die  public  in  the 
form  of  a  letter."  Nineteen  of  these 
Newsletters  are  preserved  in  the 
Thorpe  Collection,  R.D.  Society. 
After  the  letter  of  news,  got  from 
London,  follow  a  couple  of  advertise- 
ments, and  the  reader  is  at  the  end. 

The  next  paper  issued  was  the 
"  Dublin  Intelligence,"  which  was 
commenced,  printed,  and  publish- 
ed by  Andrew  Crook,  on  Ormond- 
quay,  from  1690  to  1694,  perhaps 
longer.  It  was  the  same  size  with 
the  "  News  Letter,"  viz  ,  eleven-and- 
a-half  inches  in  height,  and  six-and- 
a-half  in  breadth,  the  first  twenty 
numbers  or  so  being  printed  on  one 


side  only.  Several  numbers  of  it  are 
preserved  in  a  volume  of  the  collec- 
tion presented  by  Dr.  Jasper  R.  Joly 
to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society ;  others, 
in  the  Thorpe  Collection,  belonging 
to  the'same  body  ;  but  a  volume  in 
Trinity  College  contains  the  largest 
amount  of  the  issue,  viz.,  Nos.  5  to 
192. 

The  third  newspaper  on  our  list, 
and  of  which  unhappily  no  single 
number  is  known  to  be  in  existence, 
is,  or  rather  was,  the  **  Dublin  Ga- 
zette," published  in  Dublin,  by  order 
of  his  Majesty,  James  II.,  1689. 
The  circulation  of  the  paper  in  that 
year  is  certified  by  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  London  broadside  of 
the  same  year,  purporting  to  be  a 
letter  from  Dublin  :—  "  There  is  no 
publick  news-letter  nor  gazette  suf- 
fered to  be  in  any  coffee-house,  only 
the  *  Dublin  Gazette,'  which  is  a  le- 
gmd  of  their  own  composition,**  John 
Cornelius  O'Callaghan,  quotes  this 
London-letter  manifesto  in  his  notes 
to  the  Macarice  Excidium  (Destruc^ 
tion  of  Cyprus),  a  veiled  history  of 
the  Jacobite  wars  in  Ireland. 

Now  bidding  farewell  to  the  Irish 
newspapers  of  Jthe  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, we  return  to  the  printed  books. 
There  was  in  the  Charlemont  Library 
a  quarto  volume,  entided, 

"A  Poem,  addressed  to  Queen 
Catherine,  Dowager  Queen,  on  the 
Death  of  her  dear  Husband,  King 
Charles  II.,  by  Mrs.  Behn."  Printed 
by  Crook  and  Helsham,  Castle  Street, 
Dublin,  1685. 

Cato  was  about  as  proper  a  person 
to  be  intrusted  with  a  Jove  tale  as 
the  frail  Mrs.  Behu  to  administer 
sympathy  or  consolation  to  a  sorrow- 
ful widow.  Why  did  she  not  ad- 
dress such  crumbs  of  comfort  as  she 
could  afford,  to  Mrs.  Eleanor Gwynne 
or  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  ? 

"  King  James's  administration  (we 
quote  the  text)  issued  printed  sheets 
of  military  news  in  Dublin  for  the 
information  of  his  Irish  subjects, 
some  of  which  sheets  seem  to  have 
been  sent  to  Scotland  for  the  en- 
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couragemcnt  of  his  supporters,  the 
Highlanders  there.  One  of  these, 
quoted  by  Macpherson,  is  headed, 
"  A  Journal  of  the  Most  Remarkable 
Occurrences  that  happened  between 
his  Majesty's  Army  and  the  Forces 
under  the  command  of  the  Mares- 
chal  dc  Schomberg,  in  Ireland,  from 
the  1 2  th  of  August  to  the  23rd  of 
October,  1689.  Faithfully  collected 
by  James  Nihcll,  Esq.,  under-sccre- 
tary  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Melfort,  his  Majesty's  Prime 
Secretary  of  State." 

"  James  likewise  issued  one  pam- 
phlet at  least,  on  the  war  in  Ire- 
land. Of  this  exceedingly  rare  pro- 
duction the  writer  of  these  lines 
was  so  fortimate  as  to  meet  with  a 
copy,  and  to  be  allowed  to  trans- 
scribe  it.  It  was  entitled,  "  A  Rela- 
tion of  what  most  remarkably  hap- 
pened during  the  last  Campaign  in 
Ireland,  betwixt  His  Majesty's  Army 
Royal  and  the  Forces  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  sent  to  join  the  Rebels  under 
Count  de  Schomberg.  Published 
by  authority.  Dublin :  printed  by 
Alderman  James  Malone,  Book- 
seller in  Skinners'  Row,  1691." 

When  the  wars  were  over  poor 
Malone  and  his  partner,  Luke  Dow- 
ling,  were  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of 
300  marks  for  the  offence  of  print- 
ing a  Roman  Catholic  prayer-book. 
Oh,  the  good  old  times  of  forbearance 
and  toleration  I 

Among  Dr.  Joly's  books,  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  arc  the  following  : — 

A  news  letter  account  of  the  action 
fought  at  Castle  Cuffe,  the  4th  of 
May  1691.  Details  given  by  Major 
Wood.  Dublin  :  printed  for  Thomas 
Thornton.  Dublin  was  then  in  the 
possession  of  the  Williamite  forces. 
A  letter  of  occasional  news,  dated 
the  8th  of  June,  1691,  and  headed 
"  Account  of  the   Taking  of  Bally- 


mone,  within  ten  miles  of  Ath- 
lone." 

But  the  most  interesting  of  all  is 
"  A  Particular  and  Full  Account  of 
the  routing  of  the  whole  Irish  Army 
at  Aughrim,  on  Sunday,  the  12th  of 
July,  169 1." 

"  A  List  also  of  the  principal  Per- 
sons Killed  and  Wounded  on  Both 
Sides.  Published  by  Andrew  Crook, 
onOrmond  Quay,  for  Richard  Thorn- 
ton, of  Capel  Street." 

Among  the  Irish  prisoners  of  dis- 
tinction was  mentioned  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Edward  Madden,  probably 
an  ancestor  of  our  historiaii. 

In  the  Charlemont  Library,  there 
was  a  Dublin  reprint  of  **  An  Essay 
on  the  Memoir  of  the  late  Queen  by 
Gilbert  (Burnet)  Bishop  of  Sarum. 
Reprinted  by  Joseph  Ray,  Dublin, 

1695." 
A  news-letter,  giving  "  An  Account 

of  the  Dismal  Ruine  of  Athlone,"  was 
printed  at  the  Post-Office  CofTee- 
Ilouse,  Fishamble  Street,  30th  Octo- 
ber, 1697.  With  the  next  work  we 
conclude  our  catalogue  of  Irish 
printed  books  embracing  the  period, 
1551-T699. 

"  The  Chase  of  the  Stag,  a  De- 
scriptionary  Poem.  Dedicated  to 
Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Ormond. 
Written  by  George  Wilkins,  M.B., 
T.C.D.,  Dublin  1699." 

This  was  one  of  the  volumes  of 
the  Charlemont  Library.* 

Our  readers  must  not  infer  from 
the  paucity  of  the  works  published 
in  the  country  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  that  there 
were  not  many  book-shops  in  Dublin, 
and  that  there  were  few  readers. 
There  were  readers  in  abundance, 
and  compared  in  a  bulk  with  the 
readers  of  our  days,  they  exhibited 
a  greater  relish  for  sound  and  serious 
literature.  For  every  hundred  of 
modern   novel  readers,   the  seven 


1  This  most  important  and  valuable  collection  of  scarce  and  early  literature  was  sent 
to  London  to  be  sold  by  auction.  'I'he  consignees,  however,  did  not  succeed  in  bringing 
it  to  the  hammer,  except  in  a  very  mutilated  state.  A  fire  which  occurred  on  their 
premises  spared  them  mucli  trouble,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  t^////c>/r/«f^j  of  Shake- 
speare, and  many  another  regretted  relic  of  literature. 
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teenth  century  could  scarcely  pro- 
duce five.  A  young  lady  of  1689  or 
1 698  taking  "  Clelia,"  or  the  "  Grand 
Qtus,"  or  "  Astrea,''  each  in  one  or 
more  folio  volumes,  would  come  to 
the  end  in  from  three  to  five  weeks. 
There  were  few,  if  any,  circulating 
libraries,  and  the  number  of  heavy 
fictions,  chiefly  translated  from  the 
French,  was  limited.  There  was  this 
social  advantage  in  the  existing  state 
of  light  (?)  literature.  The  characters 
in  the  few  voluminous  works  were 
well  known,  and  appreciated  by  all 
romance-readers,  and  their  disposi- 
tions, motives,  and  actions  were  can- 
vassed in  social  meetings,  as  if  they 
were  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood. 
Such  was  the  case  also  in  the  first 
thirty  years  of  the  present  century. 
"Fergus  Mac  Ivor,"  "  Ivanhoe," 
'*  Baron  Bradwardine,"  "  Rebecca," 
"  Belinda  Portman,"  "  Lady  Dela- 
cour,"  "Soft  Simon,"  and  some  of 
the  Misses  Porter's  personages,  were 
as  objective  to  the  minds  of  most 
intelligent  people  as  Count  D'Orsay, 
Beau  Brummel,  or  the  Fourth 
George.  Who  in  this  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  recollects 
the  names  of  two  characters  in  any 
novel  three  or  four  years  published  ? 
Is  not  every  library-keeper  stunned 
with  the  ever-recurring  complaint? 
**  I  had  nothing  to  read  yesterday 
evening.  I  read  this  abominable 
book  about  a  quarter  of  a  year  since, 
and  did  not  find  my  mistake  till  I 
got  to  the  middle  of  the  first 
volume." 

Indies  and  gentlemen  from  1670 
to  1 710,  having  got  through  the  few 
folio  romances  within  their  reach, 
would,  for  want  of  something  more 
tempting,  take  up  any  book  lying  on 
table  or  shelf,  and  read  it  with  more 
or  less  attention,  and  at  tlic  end, 
find  his,  or  her,  knowledge  somewhat 
enlarged,  or  his,  or  her,  judgment 
chastened  or  improved.  If  Dublin, 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  were  the  literary  howl- 
ing wilderness  which  we  might  from 
our    standpoint,   suppose  it  to  be, 


John  Dunton,  citizen  of  London, 
would  never  have  removed  to  the 
Irish  metropolis  to  hold  book- 
auctions,  and  in  other  respects  to 
extend  the  boundary  of  the  literature 
of  his  day. 

JOHN  DUNTON'S  IRISH  EXPERIENCES, 

Oh,  terrible  John  Dunton,  London 
citizen,  the  persecuting  and  perse- 
cuted !  What  evil  breeze  wafted  you 
across  the  Irish  sea,  to  spy  out  and^ 
report  on  the  nakedness  of  our  land  ?" 
If  your  delight  was  the  comtempla- 
tion  of  unthrift,  prodigality,  sloven- 
liness, and  vice,  could  you  not  have 
found  abundance  of  these  qualities 
by  the  Thames  ?  But  the  perverse 
and  self-sfeeking  Irishman, Pat  Camp- 
bell, selfishly  preferring  his  own  in- 
terest to  yours,  interfered  with  your 
trade  speculations,  and  you  visited 
his  offences  on  Campbell's  country- 
men and  countrywomen,  a  few  ex- 
cepted, and  even  the  climate  and 
natural  features  of  the  country  which 
gave  Campbell  birth.  Dr.  Madden 
thus  details  the  cause  of  war : — 

"  A  certain  bookseller,  named  Pat 
Campbell,  having  been  detected  in 
a  design  to  have  a  rival  book-auc- 
tion at  the  coff'ee-house  in  Skinners'- 
row,  in  which  Dunton  had  adver- 
tised his  sale,  the  casus  belli  was  es- 
tablished, of  which  the  terrible  result 
was  the  *  Dublin  Scuffle '  (a  book 
subsequently  published  by  Dunton). 
*  What  dire  events  from  trivial  causes 
spring  !'  Those  in  which  the  worthy 
bookseller  and  citizen  of  London  in- 
volved himself,  required  no  less  than 
five  hundred  and  fifty  -  four  pages 
of  closely-printed  matter  to  be  duly 
recorded  in  print.  .  .  . 

"  Dunton,  though  he  could  not 
wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  head  of 
Pat  Campbell  (the  irate  auctioneer 
spelled  the  name  Cainhd)^  revenged 
himself  a  good  deal  on  the  soil,  the 
sky,  and  the  people  of  Ireland.  As 
for  the  rain,  John  Dunton  believed 
that  it  raineth  every  day  on  that  un- 
happy land,  and  invariably  all  night 
long.     Ireland   (he   remarks,   more 
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in  sorrow  than  anger)  is  the  witering- 
pot  of  the  planets—  kpotde  chambre 
du  diadle.  The  heavens  in  that  coun- 
try have  sore  eyes,  and  they  are 
always  weeping,  dropping  tears  per- 
petually. But  there  is  one  good 
thing  in  Ireland, — the  wind.  That  is 
generally  westerly,  which  ensures  a 
short  passage  from  it.  The  towns 
and  cities  are  thronged  like  hives, 
yet  (the  people)  being  for  the  most 
part  thieves  and  drones,  they  rather 
diminish  than  increase  the  stock, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  honest  En- 
glish and  strangers  amongst  them, 
they  would  be  all  starved  in  process 
of  time. 

"  Mr.  John  Dunton,  citizen  of 
London,  is  not  complimentary  to 
the  ladies  of  Ireland  of  any  rank. 
*  The  women,'  he  says,  '  are  very 
little  beholden  to  Nature  for  their 
beauty,  and  less  to  Art.  One  may 
safely  swear  they  use  no  paint  or 
such-like  auxiliary  aid  of  Fucuses^ 
being  so  adverse  to  that  kind  of 
curiosity,  though  they  have  as  much 
need  thereof  as  any  I  ever  yet  be- 
held, that  one  would  think  they 
never  had  their  faces  washed  in 
their  lives.' 

*•  As  to  their  misshapen  legs, 
their  manners,  rnorals,  and  be- 
haviour, poor  Dunton  is  disposed 
to  say  of  such  things  as  little  as 
possible." 

The  Irish  women  having,  through 
the  goodness  of  Providence,  esta- 
blished for  tliemselves  a  reputation 
for  good  conduct  equal— many  say, 
superior — to  that  of  their  sisters  in 
any  country  of  the  world,  we  have 
a  suspicion  that  good  Mr.  Dunton, 
during  a  moment  of  forgetfulness, 
held  amorous  language  to  some 
young  Dublin  matron,  and  was  per- 
haps shown  the  outside  of  the  door 
for  his  impudence.  However,  the 
sensitive  auctioneer  declares  that 
such  was  not  the  case,  and  that  he, 
John  Dunton,  was  the  tempted,  not 
the  tempter.  Dr.  Madden  under- 
takes his  defence  in  this  wise  : 

"On  the  title-page  of  the  book 


above  cited(the  *  Dublin  Scuffle  *)  he 
calls  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
a  billet-doux  sent  to  him  by  a  citizen's 
wife,  tempting  him,  which  tempta- 
tion he  happily  resisted,  and  repre- 
hended severely  *  the  female  devil,  a 
woman,  a  citizen's  wife,*  for  lead- 
ing him  into  temptation.  Poor  Mr. 
Dunton  thinks  it  necessary  to  in- 
form his  readers  that  he  is  a  reli  - 
gious  man,  although  a  bookseller ; 
and  that  though  he  travelled  a  great 
deal  in  that  barbarous  country,  Ire- 
land, in  order  to  view  the  cabins, 
customs,  and  manners  of  the  Wild 
Irish,  yet  in  all  his  rambles  he  had 
endeavoured,  though  he  had  to  fight 
hard  for  it,  to  preserve  his  virtue 
and  his  religious  principles,  a  matter 
of  no  small  difficulty." 

Dunton  was  of  a  business-loving, 
mercurial  spirit.  Dr.  Madden  bears 
witness  to  his  estimable  qualities  in 
this  respect : 

"  He  made  a  study  of  the  circum- 
stances, solvency,  and  extent  of 
business  of  every  Dublin  bookseller. 
He  studied,  moreover,  assiduously 
the  intellectual  condition  of  the 
people  of  the  several  provinces,  and 
the  state  of  the  book-market  in  each. 
Having  acquired  the  information 
needful  for  his  projects,  he  instituted 
a  series  of  book-auctions  in  Dublin, 
which  proved  successful,  in  1689." 

Some  interesting  information  was 
furnished  by  the  great  Mr.  Dunton, 
concerning  the  state  of  letters  and 
the  booksellers  of  Dublin  in  his  day. 
These  were  not  in  Fat  CambePs 
category.  Whether  some  deserved 
all  the  praise  lavished  on  them  by 
the  London  citizen,  is  a  point  liable 
to  some  doubt.  Mr.  Powell  was 
represented  as  of  prepossessing  per- 
sonal appearance — a  man  of  great 
wit  and  humour.  John  Brocas,  of 
Skinners'-row,  was  the  first  of  Dub- 
lin printers  in  knowledge  of  the  art 
and  mystery  of  printing. 

"  *  Mr.  Norman,  the  Dublin  book- 
seller,' Dunton  informs  his  readers, 
*  is  an  excellent  florist,  and  has  a 
garden  that  is   a  perfect   paradise. 
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He  sells  his  books  by  auction  in 
his  very  spacious  warehouse.  He's 
a  little  squat  man,  that  loves  to  live 
well,  and  has  a  spouse  that  under- 
stands preparing  good  things  as  well 
as  the  best  lady  in  Ireland. 

"  *  Mr.  Andrew  Crook  is  a  worthy 
and  generous  gentleman,  whose 
word  and  meaning  never  shake 
hands  {and  separate^  we  suppose), 
and  always  go  together.  Though 
his  circumstances  are  not  so  great 
as  those  of  others,  yet  his  soul  is  as 
large  as  if  he  were  a  prince,  and 
scoms  as  much  to  do  an  unworthy 
action  as  any  man.  He  is  a  great 
lover  of  printing,  and  has  a  great 
respect  for  all  that  are  related  to 
that  noble  mystery. 

"  *  Mr.  Thornton,  the  king's  sta- 
tioner, is  a  very  obliging  person,  has 
sense  enough  for  a  privy-counsellor, 
and  good  nature  enough  for  a 
primitive  Christian.' " 

A  good  trait  of  the  worthy  auc- 
tioneer was  that  he  set  a  proper 
value  on  books,  and  the  art  which 
produced  them.  He  styled  himself 
"  Citizen  of  London,  bookseller  by 
the  grace  of  God,  carrying  on  that 
noble  calling  of  selling  good  English 
books,  which  are  the  best  furniture 
of  a  house,  and  the  very  epitome  of 
heaven." 

His  feelings  running  in  this 
groove,  and  "  learning  being  at  a 
low  ebb  in  Ireland,  he  went  thither 
to  disperse  the  liberal  arts  among 
the  Kerns." 

Was  Mr.  Norman,  who  "  sold  his 
books  by  auction  in  his  spacious 
warehouse,"  an  ordinary  auctioneer, 
or  were  the  Dublin  booksellers  in 
the  habit,  when  business  was  slack, 
of  calling  an  auction  to  get  rid  of 
their  dead  stock  ?  If  the  public  in 
our  day  heard  the  crier  at  the  door 
of  one  of  our  Lintots  of  Sackville 
or  Grafton-street,  that  public,  how- 
ever charitably  disposed,  would  con- 
nect the  exhibition  with  some  pro- 
cess in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy.  We 
must  carefully  examine  Mr.  Gilbert's 
**  History  of  Dublin,"  for  the  locality 


of  Mr.  Norman's  flower-garden. 
Was  it  in  Skinners'-row,  or  on  Cork- 
hill,  the  then  Ave-Maria-lane  and 
Paternoster-row  of  our  old  Danish 
city,  but  now  destitute  of  a  solitary 
shop  of  new  books  ? 

When  we  commenced  this  article, 
we  entertained  some  hopes  of  dwell- 
ing on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Irish  newspapers  of  the  last  century, 
the  character  of  some  of  the  writers 
and  proprietors  whose  memory  still 
survives,  including  George  Faulkner, 
and  his  relations  with  Swift  and 
Foote ;  Henry  Brooke,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  "  Freeman's  Jour- 
nal ,•"  Higgins,  the  "  Sham  Squire ;" 
and  other  literary  notabihties  and 
literary  topics  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. These,  with  a  mighty  mass  of 
interesting  information,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  second  volume  of  Dr. 
Madden's  comprehensive,  most  in- 
teresting, and  most  useful  work, 
when  considered  either  in  a  national, 
historical,  or  archaeological  sense. 

Writers,  such  as  Dr.  Madden, 
Archdeacon  Cotton,  and  Mr.  Gilbert, 
who  set  before  themselves  to  give 
information  of  the  past  condition  of 
a  locality,  whether  it  be  city,  town, 
or  country,  or  to  give  a  view  of  the 
bygone  state  of  literature  of  a  pro- 
vincial country,  or  of  any  portion  of 
it,  are  sure  of  never  getting  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  credit  they  merit. 
They  expend  much  time,  they  incur 
an  incalculable  amount  of  mental 
and  bodily  fatigue  in  collecting  in- 
formation, and  in  making  researches 
in  likely  and  unlikely  places,  fre- 
quently discouraged  by  rebuffs  and 
disappointments ;  they  expend  more 
or  less  money  in  the  attainment  of 
their  object,  often  a  much  higher 
sum  than  they  expect  to  be  returned, 
even  if  the  work  should  prove  emin- 
ently successful ;  and  after  all,  suc- 
cess is,  in  most  instances,  but  the 
exceptional  result  of  all  their  anxiety, 
labour,  and  expense.  The  number 
of  people  to  whom  such  works  are 
acceptable  is  but  small.  The  mere 
general  reader  dreads  a  mass  of  dry 
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and  uniHteresting  matter,  much  over- 
mastering that  which  is  pleasant 
and  attractive  in  the  volume  or 
volumes,  and  will  not  undertake  the 
perusal,  nor  go  to  any  trouble  to 
procure  a  copy.  To  the  archaeolo- 
gist and  historian  such  works  as  the 
"  History  of  Irish  Periodical  Litera- 
ture," are  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence— invaluable,  indeed ;  and  to 
its  author,  and  to  Archdeacon  Cot- 
ton, and  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  to  Dr. 
Joly,  is  the  gratitude  of  every  intel- 
ligent Irish  reader,  and  every  En- 
glish-speaking  historian  and  archsor 


ologist,  due.  Though  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  work  of  pretension 
published  by  Dr.  Joly,  he  has  made 
the  Irish  nation  his  debtor  by  the 
collection  and  preservation  of  thou- 
sands of  valuable  and  scarce  works, 
which  would  otherwise  be  lost  or 
dispersed,  and  by  their  free  gift  to 
one  of  our  public  libraries.  We 
mean,  on  another  occasion,  to  enter- 
tain our  readers,  at  Dr.  Madden*s 
expense,  with  the  literary  curiosities 
furnished  by  our  metropolis  during 
the  eighteenth  century. 


[NOTE.] 

In  the  ample  and  comprehensive  collection  of  medals  in  the  possession  of  Jasper 
Robert  Joly,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  whose  exertions  for  the  weal  of  our  national  literature  we 
have  had  occasion  to  allude  to  more  than  once,  there  are  several  illustrative  of  circum- 
stances recorded  In  our  article.  Among  others  is  a  beautifully-executed  one,  struck  by 
CromwclPs  orders  on  his  ^«Af/ pacification  of  Ireland,  April  15-25,  1654.  On  the  front 
Britannia  and  Hibemia  are  cordially  embracing  each  other,  one  attended  by  her  lion  and 
thunderbolts,  the  other  with  her  harp  laid  on  her  lap,  and  the  following  legend  encircling 
the  group  :— 

MENTIBU8  UNITIS,  PRI8CU8  PROCUL  ABSrr  AMAROR,   PILEA  NE  8UBIT0  PARTA, 

CRUORE  RUANT. 

On  the  obverse  are  two  stately  ships  (representing  the  two  countries)  side  by  side 
with  two  figures  on  the  connecting  gangway,  grasping  each  other's  hands.  The  legend 
ruhs  thus : — 

LDRX7BIAT  LUIUAIAT  QEMINO  NEXU,  KXCIPIT  UNANIMES 
TBANQUHXO  8AL0  BE8  TOTIUS  OBBIB  AMOR. 

The  execution  of  the  medal,  of  which  there  is  probably  no  other  copy  in  Ireland,  is  of 
the  most  delicate  and  masterly  character. 
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EARLSCOURT ;   OR,  SOWING  THE  WIND  AND  REAPING 

THE  WHIRLWIND.. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  CURSE  OF  THE  CLAVERINGS." 


CHAPTER     XV. 


Sir  Lionel  Darcy  was  buried.  The 
first  snow-shower  of  that  winter  fell 
thickly  and  silently  as  the  stately 
procession  wound  through  the  park, 
bearing  to  his  last  home  the  man 
who  had  so  lately  lived  and  suffered 
amongst  us. 

It  was  a  very  dreary  day.  I  spent 
it  alone  in  my  room ;  and  as  evening 
closed  in,  and  I  knew  that  the  guests 
had  departed,  I  sought  Hubert  in 
the  library.  We  had  spoken  little 
together  since  I  had  read  Sir  Lionel's 
tale.  I  longed  now  to  hear  what 
my  husband  intended  to  do ;  whether 
he  meant  to  seek  out  Sir  Lionel's 
daughter  himself,  or  whether  he  had 
instructed  the  lawyer  to  do  so. 

I  found  Hubert  alone.  He  sat 
gazing  moodily  into  the  fire,  and 
started  when  I  entered  as  if  I  had 
roused  him  from  deep  thought. 
Lights  were  burning  on  the  table. 
The  heavy  curtains  had  been  drawn 
across  the  windows,  excluding  the 
wintry  scene  on  which  I  had  been 
sadly  gazing  from  my  own  apart- 
ment 

I  felt  an  unconscious  relief  in 
knowing  that  the  long  sad  week  was 
ended,  that  the  funeral  was  over, 
that  the  light  of  day  might  once 
more  visit  tlie  chambers.  1  had  felt 
ever)'thing  so '  strange  around  me 
during  that  week.  Everything  con- 
nected with  death  was  so  new  to 
me.  I  had  been  left  almost  entirely 
alone  ;  and  since  1  had  read  Sir 
Lionel's  tale,  my  thoughts  had  been 
confused  and  troubled.  I  longed 
now  to  be  with  my  husband  as  we 
were  wont  to  be  together,  to  feel 


that  I  was  near  him  in  heart,  sharing 
his  every  thought.  There  had  been 
something  very  unapproachable 
about  Hubert  that  week.  I  had 
fancied  at  first  that  it  must  be  his 
sorrow  for  his  brother's  loss  that 
made  me  feel  him  for  the  moment 
almost  estranged  from  me.  Since  I 
had  known  that  Earlscourt  was  no 
longer  his  inheritance,  I  had  felt 
that  his  bitter  disappointment  had 
probably  caused  him  to  seek  a  soli- 
tude which  was  generally  unpleasing 
to  him,  that  he  might  consider  the 
startling  change  in  his  position,  and 
learn  in  solitude  to  contemplate  it 
calmly.  Now,  however,  I  wished 
to  reassume  my  place  with  him,  to 
comforthim;  and  although  he  scarce- 
ly seemed  to  rouse  himself  to  wel- 
come me,  I  seated  myself  near  him, 
and  tried  to  make  him  enter  into 
conversation  with  me.  After  various 
unsuccessful  efforts,  finding  that  he 
relapsed  into  silence  each  time  that 
his  short  answers  to  my  questions 
had  been  given,  I  too  remained 
silent,  lost  in  thought.  I  was  think- 
ing of  our  little  child.  Hubert 
turned  suddenly  towards  me,  and 
spoke  after  a  long  interval. 
"  EUinor,  what  are  we  to  do  ?" 
I  only  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 
I  did  not  exactly  know  to  what  he 
alluded. 

"  Have  you  considered  the  hateful 
position  in  which  we  are  placed?" 
he  continued;  "  we  have  literally  not 
a  shilling,  excepting  your  little  in- 
come. All  the  arr  •tigements  which 
Lionel  made  in  h'  i  will  being  can- 
celled by  this  ext    ordinary  disclo- 
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sure,  I  have  absolutely  nothing.  I 
have  hitherto  been  entirely  depend- 
ant on  Lionel,  by  some  strange 
mismanagement  on  the  part  of  those 
who  preceded  us.  Heaven  knows 
that  he  never  allowed  me  to  feel 
that  it  was  dependence.  He  treated 
me  like  his  son,  and  I  never  had 
cause  to  feel  that  I  owed  everything 
to  him  until  by  this  last  act  he  has 
cast  us  from  luxury  to  penury.  What 
are  we  to  do,  EUinor  ? 

"I  cannot  tell,  Hubert,"  I  an- 
swered, and  1  felt  very  disconslate  as 
I  heard  him  speak.  "  Let  us  go  to 
Ilcombe  at  once.  My  aunt  will 
advise  us ;  she  will  assist  us.  Let 
us  go  and  bring  Lionel  home  at 
once." 

Hubert  looked  round  the  luxuri- 
ous room  in  which  we  were  sitting 
before  he  answered  me. 

"Let  us  go  and  bring  our  child 
home,"  he  said  bitterly,  "  to  give 
him  one  last  glance  of  the  inheritance 
to  which  he  was  born,  before  we 
take  him  to  the  miserable  home  that 
must  be  ours  henceforth  ?" 

"Not  miserable,  dear  Hubert — 
not  miserable  when  we  are  together ; 
and  Lionel  is  too  young  to  know 
the  change.  I  am  thankful  for  that" 

"  But  how  shall  we  feel,  Ellinor,  as 
Lionel  grows  up,  when  we  think  of 
what  he  should  have  been,  and  then 
look  on  what  he  is?  Think  what 
it  will  be  to  find  it  difficult  even  to 
educate  him  properly.  What  a  hate- 
ful position— a  Baronet  and  a  beg- 
gar !" 

"  But,  Hubert,"  I  ventured  to  say, 
"we  cannot  tell  what  Sir  LioneFs 
daughter  may  do. 

"  I  will  not  be  indebted  to  a 
Biusician's  wife,"  he  answered  fierce- 
ly. "  No  :  we  shall  leave  Earlscourt ; 
we  shall  take  our  child  with  us,  and 
go  with  our  little  pittance  to  another 
country.  I  shall  not  remain  in 
England.** 

"  Not  remain  in  England  !"  I  ex- 
claimed. "  Hubert,  do  not  say  so. 
Do  not  leave  our  own  country. 
Wait  until  wc  have  seen  my  aunt." 


"  Were  your  aunt  to  place  at  my 
disposal  all  that  she  possesses,  I 
would  not  remain  in  England  now. 
You  may  remain  at  Ilcombe,  if  you 
like,  Ellinor.  You  may  remain  there 
with  your  child,  and  I  will  go  away 
alone.  Miserable  and  disappointed, 
as  I  am,  I  am  not  likely  to  make 
you  happy,  there  or  anywhere  else 
now." 

"  Hubert,  why  do  you  speak  to 
me  so  unnaturally  ?  I  will  go  any- 
where. I  do  not  care  where  we  go. 
Do  not  say  that  you  could  go  away 
without  me,  Hubert  Is  Ais  dis- 
appointment to  change  your  love 
for  me  ?" 

**  It  changes  everything  in  me 
and  around  me,"  he  replied.  "It 
makes  me  wish  that  I  had  never 
asked  you  to  join  your  fate  to  mine. 
It  makes  me  see  nothing  in  the 
future  but  a  dreary  waste — struggles, 
difficulties,  anxieties,  miseries.  Love 
does  not  often  survive  these  trials, 
Ellinor,  and  these  are  what  we  go 
to  if  we  quit  Earlscourt." 

I  threw  my  arms  round  him,  and 
I  tried  to  speak  comfort  to  him. 
His  words  fell  heavily  on  my  heart 
If  he  so  dreaded  the  future,  how 
could  I  be  brave  ?  I  felt  the  change- 
less nature  of  my  own  love  ;  but  I 
felt  that  if  his  love  changed,  my 
strength  would  give  way.  I  rested 
on  him  and  his  jaffection,  and  it 
was  terrible  to  hear  him  foretel  such 
a  future.  He  hardly  returned  my 
caresses.  He  relapsed  into  thought, 
and  when  he  next  spoke,  it  was  in 
a  whisper. 

"There  is  one  way  of  escaping 
from  all-  this,  Ellinor,"  he  said. 

"  And  what  is  that,  Hubert  ?"  I 
asked  eagerly. 

He  looked  silently  into  my  face 
for  a  moment,  then  drawing  me 
nearer  to  him,  he  whispered  again. 

"  No  human  being  knows  of  that 
paper,  excepting  yourself  and  me." 

I  returned  his  gaze*  I  did  not 
understand  him. 

"  No  one  has  any  icba  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  dai  gb/or  of  Lionel's. 
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Why  should  she  not  remain  in  the 
obUvion  to  which  her  own  father 
consigned  her?" 

"But,  Hubert,  when  she  knows 
her  position  she  will  never  consent 
to  that."  I  felt  amazed  at  such  a 
suggestion. 

My  husband  looked  away  for  a 
moment  He  seemed  disconcerted. 
As  the  lightning  flashes  across  the 
skies,  his  meaning  flashed  across  my 
mind  when  I  saw  him  avert  his 
glance  from  mine.  His  next  words 
were  unnecessary,  but  he  spoke 
them. 

"  VVliy  should  not  that  paper  be 
destroyed,  Ellinor?" 

I  did  not  answer  him.  I  could 
not,  I  know  that  1  withdrew  from 
his  encircling  arm,  and  I  remember 
that  I  looked  at  him  with  more  of 
wonder  in  my  mind  than  any  other 
sensation. 

**  Think  of  our  child,  Ellinor,"  he 
said  pleadingly.  "  Let  us  regard  all 
this  as  a  dream.  One  little  week 
ago  we  knew  nothing  of  it.  Let  us 
destroy  the  paper  and  forget  it." 

1  am  not  going  to  repeat  here  all 
that  followed  these  words.  Were  1 
to  repeat  my  entreaties,  my  expostu- 
lations, it  would  seem  as  if  I  refused 
now  to  bear  my  due  share  of  the 
guilt  It  would  seem  as  if  I  wished 
to  cast  all  the  sin  on  my  husband's 
head.  And  I  do  not  What  matters 
it  that  I  threw  myself  at  his  feet,  and 
implored  him  to  cast  the  black  temp- 
tation from  him  ?  What  matters  it 
that,  in  frantic  words,  I  told  him 
that  we  should  give  an  inheritance 
of  sin  and  shame  to  our  unconscious 
child  ?  What  matters  it  that  I  clung 
to  him  in  agony  as  determination 
darkened  on  his  brow,  and  told  him 
that  the  very  thought  of  such  guilt 
was  clouding  his  features  even  then 
with  the  shadow  of  coming  remorse  ? 
What  matters  all  that  now?  My 
words  must  have  been  weak.  My 
purpose  must  have  been  feeble,  or  I 
must   have  prevailed.     Why  did  I 


ever  yield  ?  Why  did  I  not  cling 
to  him  until  I  had  extorted  his  pro- 
mise ?  Why  did  I  not  paint  to  him, 
in  words  to  which  he  must  have 
listened,  the  life  to  which  he  was 
condemning  us  both?  the  undying 
remorse — the  ceaseless  agony  of  the 
years  before  us  ?  He  had  said  that 
it  should  be  a  dream.  Why  did  I 
not  tell  him  how  that  hideous  dream 
would  haunt  us,  and  surround  our 
steps  with  spectres  from  the  past  ? 
He  had  said  that  we  must  forget  it 
Why  did  I  not  tell  him  that  there  is 
no  forge tfulness  for  the  sinner — there 
is  no  Lethe  for  a  guilt-stained  con- 
science ?  Why  did  I  not  force  him 
to  follow  me  to  that  little  chamber 
hung  with  black,  and  make  him 
meet  those  flashing  eyes  —  that 
threatening,  indignant  glance?  I 
could  read  that  glance  now.  It  de- 
manded tardy  justice  for  her  child. 
When  he  spoke  of  our  little  innocent 
child,  why  did  I  not,  with  the  might 
of  a  mother's  love,  tell  him  that  the 
sins  of  the  parents  would  be  visited 
on  the  child  ?  When  he  threatened 
me  with  the  loss  of  his  own  love — 
with  the  misery  of  seeing  him  a 
wretched,  disappointed  man,  why 
did  I  not  cast  myself  on  his  breast, 
and  tell  him  that  mine  should  be  the 
blessed  task  to  comfort  him  in  his 
sorrow,  and  that,  strong  in  my  holy 
love,  I  felt  that  I  should  not  fail  ? 

"Why  did  I  yield  whilst  voice 
was  left  to  me  ?  I  cannot  look  longer 
on  that  dreadful  night.  I  remember 
his  taking  that  paper  in  his  hand.  I 
remember  the  strange  expression  of 
his  countenance  as  he  held  it  one 
moment  irresolute.  I  remember  my 
own  last  entreaty.  I  remember  my 
anguish.  I  remember  that  I  knelt 
before  him  in  mute  agony. 

"  The  paper  was  destroyed — and 
the  darkness  of  night  fell  on  my  soul 
as  I  left  the  library  that  night,  and 
traversed  the  galleries  of  my  future 
home — of  my  boy's  inheritance — 
Earlscourt 
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CHAPTER     XVI. 

There   were   six  months  of  strict  conversation,  which  was  worse  ;  and 

mourning    at    Earlscourt    after  Sir  when  the  clock  struck  eleven  I  would 

Lionel's  death.  hasten  to  my  chamber,  thankful  that 

During  these  six  months,  slowly  the  day  was  gone,  and  weep  over  my 

but  surely  the  tie  which  had  hitherto  changed  existence..     My  happy  days 

bound  Hubert  and  myself  together  seemed  already  far  away  in  the  past, 

was  severed.     I  do  not  mean  that  They  were  bitter  tears  that  bathed 

my  love  for  him  was  extinguished,  my  pillow  during  that  winter, 

it  lived  through  sorrows  and  strug-  Once  only  was  the  subject  of  our 

gles  for  long  years  afterwards ;  but  crime  spoken  of  between  us.    It  was 

one  by  one  the  pursuits,  the  tastes,  the   first  and  the  last  time   that  I 

the  habits  which  we  had  hitherto  ventured  to  approach  it. 

shared,  were  cast  aside  tacitly,  and  Lionel  had  been  ill.    Some  child- 

a  great  gulf  seemed  to  open  between  ish  ailment  had  assumed  a  serious 

us.     My    husband's     very     nature  form ;  and  during  several  days  and 

seemed  to  be  changed.  He  shunned  nights  we  watched  by  his  little  cot, 

my  society — he  was  never  unkind,  scarce  thinking  that  he  could  recover, 

but  I  felt  that  he  avoided  me.  Hubert's  love  for  his  boy  in  those- 

Could  I  wonder  at  it  ?  No  longer  days  was  idolatry.  I  cannot  attempt 

could  we  look  fearlessly  into  each  to  describe  his  suffering  during  these 

other's  heart  and  eyes — never  again  days  of  anxiety.     I  could  speak  no 

might  we  beguile  the  hours  by  im-  comfort   to   him,   for    without  that 

parting  to  each  other  visions  of  long  child  what  must  my  miserable  life 

years  of  happiness  in  store  for  us*  be?    If  he  died,  my  future  would 

Guilt  and  shame  filled  our  hearts,  not  bear  contemplation, 

and  crushed  down  the  trusting  love  I  think  that  we  both  clung  to  his 

which  had  hitherto  reigned  there,  innocence  as  a  refuge  from  our  guilt, 

and  it  seemed  at  that  time  as  if  we  I  have  read  of  a  guilty  woman  whose 

both  felt  that  our  burden  was  less  terror  and  remorse  were  wont  to  rise 

intolerable  when    we    were    apart,  to  agony  during  a  thunderstorm ;  and 

When  we  were  together  I  felt  that  as   the  storm  increased  she  would 

the  unnatural  silence  between  us  was  clasp  an  innocent  child  in  her  arms,, 

oppressive.  and  find  a  fancied  security  in  that 

It  was  a  very  dreary  winter.  Some-  embrace, 

times  in  our  child's  presence  a  gleam  Our  child  was  spared  ;  and  when 

of  sunshine  might  enter  our  home ;  the  danger  was  over,  and  Hubert 

but  it  was  transient,  and  the  gloom  had  led  me  to  my  own  room  to  seek 

which  succeeded  it  seemed  deeper  the  repose  which  I  so  greatly  needed, 

than  before.  and  ere  he  left  me,  stooped  to  kiss 

For  many  weeks  together  incessant  me  with  something  of  the  tenderness 

snowstorms  prevailed,  and  I  could  of  past  days,  I  tlirew  my  arms  round 

seldom  leave  the  house.  No  weather  him,  and  made  one  effort  to  struggle 

retained  Hubert  by  my  side.  It  was  out  of  our  misery. 

hi&  custom   that  winter  to  remain  "  Hubert,  let  us  leave  Earlscourt. 

alone  in  the  library  during  the  morn-  Let   us   give  it  up  to   the   rightful 

ing,  and  then  to  go  out  eitlier  on  owner." 

horseback   or  on  foot,  and  remain  His  softened  countenance  darken- 

for  many  hours.     He  woukl  return  ed,   and   with  a  vehemence  which 

to  a  late  dinner,  worn  out  and  silent,  territied  me,  and  words.which  I  never 

The  short  evening  would  pass  either  again  dared  to  brave,  he  forbade  me 

ki  silence,,  or  in  focced  efforts  at  ever  again  to  touch  on  tliat  subject. 
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as  I  valued  his  love.  His  love — 
had  I  not  lost  it  ?  But  I  clung  even 
to  the  shadow  of  it,  and  I  never  again 
risked  meeting  such  another  glance. 

The  Priory  was  deserted  during 
that  long  winter,  and  I  remember 
well  the  pang  with  which  I  confessed 
to  myself  that  I  rejoiced  in  Maud's 
absence.  I  felt  so  entirely,  irretriev- 
ably separated  from  all  that  was  good 
and  pure,  that  an  impassable  barrier 
seemed  to  have  arisen  between  Maud 
and  me.  I  felt  such  a  complete 
change  in  my  own  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, everything  was  so  poisoned,  so 
embittered  to  me,  that  I  felt  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  associate 
with  Maud  at  that  time  without  be- 
traying my  inward  sufiferings.  Even 
her  letters  were  a  trial,  letters  breath- 
ing the  peace  and  purity  of  her 
spirit  She  was  in  London.  She 
was  greatly  occupied  and  interested 
by  a  baby  brother  who  had  been 
bom  there,  and  she  anticipated  with 
delight  returning  to  the  Priory  in 
summer^  and  meeting  me  again. 
.  And  so  that  winter  wore  away, 
and  as  the  first  spring-flowers  blos- 
somed, a  little  daughter  was  bom  to 
us  at  Earlscoiut. 

How  different  had  my  feelings 
been  when  my  first-bom  was  placed 
in  my  arms,  to  those  with  which  I 
gazed  on  my  infant  daughter !  There 
was  a  cloud  now  between  heaven 
and  me.  I  could  not  send  up  that 
purest  and  most  earnest  of  prayers — • 
the  mother's  prayer  for  her  new-bom 
child.  I  looked  on  the  little  face, 
and  I  seemed  to  see  it  written  there 
that  the  sins  of  the  parents  are  visited 
on  the  children.  I  fancied  that  it 
must  be  impossible  that  I  could  be 
allowed  to  rear  and  watch  those 
children.  Were  they  sent  to  be 
trials  to  me  ?  Would  the  sword  of 
vengeance  reach  me  through  them  ? 
Must  they  suffer  for  our  sins  ?  and  I 
clasped  the  little  one  still  closer  to  my 
aching  heart,  whilst  the  prayer  that 
I  dared  not  frame  for  her  rose  up 
from  that  heart  in  speechless  agony. 

Strangely  mingled  were  my  feel- 


ings as  I  regarded  my  two  children. 
In  them  I  found  my  only  happiness,, 
and  in  them  I  found  my  most  intense 
suffering.  I  was  so  haunted  by  the 
dread  of  evil  coming  on  them  for 
our  punishment,  that  I  have  stolen 
from  my  sleepless  bed  at  night  to 
gaze  upon  them,  as  if  to  assure  my- 
self of  their  safety.  When  all  other 
prayer  seemed  impossible  to  me,  I 
have  knelt  and  tried  to  implore  a 
blessing  for  my  children ;  but  how 
different  was  my  supplication  from 
the  humble,  tmsting  prayer  that  a 
mother  should  offer  for  her  children  ! 
Mine  was  but  a  burst  of  anguish 
from  an  over  -  burdened  bosom, 
trembling  lest  danger  should  come 
near  my  beloved  ones.  No  trust, 
no  submission,  dwelt  in  my  breast — 
nothing  but  a  frantic  desire  to  clasp 
these  children  in  my  arms  and  shield 
them  there  from  every  harm — keep 
them  there  in  defiance  of  the  de- 
crees of  Heaven  itself. 

After  little  Violet's  birth,  Hubert's 
mood  changed.  He  seemed  to  cast 
aside  the  gloom  and  misery  of  the 
last  six  months,  and,  retuming  to 
society  again,  to  seek  there  the  for- 
getfulness  which  was  not  to  be  found 
in  solitude  at  Earlscourt.  I  found 
any  change  a  relief.  I  knew  that  the 
deep,  silent  despondency  of  these 
six  months  could  not  last,  if  life  and 
reason  were  to  be  preserved.  I  did 
not  wish  to  die.  Wretched  as  I 
was,  in  the  desert  of  my  life  there 
was  an  oasis.  I  did  not  wish  to 
leave  my  children.  Never  for  one 
moment  could  memory  be  silent ;  but 
her  voice  might  be  sometimes  lost 
in  excitement,  and  ^I  seconded  all 
Hubert's  endeavours  to  make  Earls- 
court as  gay  now  as  it  had  hitherto 
been  silent  and  gloomy. 

We  remained  as  much  estranged 
from  each  other  as  ever.  Never 
again  could  my  husband  and  I  be 
as  we  had  been.  I  knew  that.  I 
did  not  intend  to  struggle  against  it. 
When  at  times  the  hollow  false  life 
around  me  became  unbearable — not 
in  my  husband's  arms  might  I  recal 
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calmer  days,  and  shed  my  bitter 
tears.  His  manner  forbade  it. 
Reckless,  careless,  in  perpetual  ex- 
citement, I  could  scarce  recognise 
the  Hubert  who  had  sought  and 
gained  my  love  so  few  years  ago  ;  still 
less  could  I  recognise  the  gloomy, 
remorse-stricken  man  whom  I  had 
watched  during  these  long  winter 
months. 

It  was  on  my  little  Violet's  inno- 
cent face  that  my  tears  fell  when 
tears  would  flow.  It  was  when  clasp- 
ing Lionel  in  my  arms  that  I  yielded 
to  occasional  bursts  of  grief,  which 
made  him  gaze  on  me  with  wonder, 
till,  winding  his  little  arms  round  my 
neck,  he  would  mingle  his  tears 
with  mine,  in  childish  sympathy 
with  a  sorrow  that  was  a  mysteiy 
to  him. 

Maud  Courtenaye  returned  to  the 
Priory,  and  resumed  her  visits  to 
Earlscourt.  I  could  bear  her  pre- 
sence in  the  whirl  of  my  life  at  that 
time,  although  I  had  shrunk  from 
the  very  thought  of  it  when  I  was 
more  exclusively  given  up  to  my 
misery,  and  when  that  misery  was 
new. 

I  knew  afterwards  that  Maud 
marked  the  change  which  that  year 
had  wrought  on  me.  I  knew  after- 
wards that  she  ascribed  my  fitful 
spirits,  my  changeable  moods,  to  the 
estrangement  which  she,  who  knew 
us  both  well,-  could  not  but  ob- 
serve between  Hubert  and  myself. 
I  knew  this  afterwards,  but  at  that 
time  there  could  be  no  confidence 
between  Maud  and  me ;  and  I  some- 
times marvelled  how  she  submitted 
patiently  to  V^t  apparent  caprice 
which  at  times  made  me  cold  and 
indifferent  to  her,  whilst  at  other 
times  I  sought  her  society  eagerly. 
Maud  thought  me  miserable.  She 
loved  me  through  all,  and  she  thought 
that  the  time  might  come  when  the 
way  should  be  made  plain  to  her,  in 
which  balm  might  be  poured  into 
my  wound.  I  knew  this  long  years 
afterwards. 

It  was  du^g  that  summer  that 


Arthur  Vivian  asked  Maud  to  be  his 
wife.  They  were  both  staying  at 
Earlscourt  at  the  time.  Maud  did 
not  tell  me  what  had  passed,  but  Mr. 
Vivian  told  Hubert  of  his  disap- 
pointment. He  left  Earlscourt  abrupt- 
ly on  that  same  day.  Maud  drove 
alone  with  me  that  afternoon,  and  I 
spoke  to  her  on  the  subject 

"  You  have  refused  Mr.  Vivian, 
Maud  ?" 

She  coloured  slightly.  I  think 
she  had  not  expected  that  Mr.  Vivian 
WQuld  betray  his  own  secret.  She 
assuredly  would  never  have  done 
so. 

"  You  know,  Ellinor,  that  I  shall 
never  marry.  You  cannot  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  I  have  refused 
Mr.  Vivian." 

"  Sometimes,  dear  Maud,  when  I 
have  remembered  our  conversation 
on  that  evening  at  the  Priory,  I  have 
thought  that  your  resolution  might 
be  yet  one  day  broken.  You 
made  it  when  your  heart  was  free  ; 
but  if  you  were  to  love,  Maud — if 
you  were  to  love  as  Arthur  Vivian 
loves  you—  I  hardly  think  that  your 
resolution  would  be  kept." 

"  Nothing  can  change  the  circum- 
stances which  caused  me  to  make 
that  resolution,"  said  Maud  gravely. 
"  I  shall  never  break  it" 

I  looked  at  her  as  she  spoke.  I 
thought  how  calm  her  feelings  were. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  she  could  never 
know  what  it  is  to  love. 

"  Maud,  you  are  cold.  I  envy 
you  your  coldness.  It  will  save  you 
from  much  sulTermg  in  life.**" 

She  turned  her  mournful  eyes  upon 
me.  I  did  not  quite  understand  her 
expression.  She  seemed  to  look 
at  me  rather  reproachfully  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  she  only  said  gently  : — 

"  Do   not  speak   of  this   again, 

Ellinor.    Let  us  forget  it  altogether." 

My  thoughts  had  returned,  with  all 

the  selfishness  of  misery,  to  my  own 

feelings. 

"  You  are  right,  Maud,"  I  said, 
"  to  keep  your  freedom  —  freedom 
of  thought — freedom  of  action.  You 
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will  be  happier  and  better  than  if 
you  married.  You  have  only  your 
own  sorrows  now,  only  your  own 
secrets ;  and  your  sorrows  are  light, 
your  secrets  are  innocent" 

Maud  had  never  answered  me 
when  I  spoke  in  this  way  to  her. 
She  would  no{  seem  to  intrude  upon 
sorrows  that  were  not  confided  to 
heh  She  only  answered  me  now 
by  saying  in  a  low  voice, 

"I  need  not  tell  you,  Ellinor, 
that  no  state  of  life  is  free  from  trial 
and  sorrow." 

"  No ;  you  need  not  tell  me  so — 
I  should  not  believe  it  What  trial 
or  sorrow  had  I  at  Ilcombe,  Maud  ? 
My  life  was  placid  as  a  sleeping 
lake — ^bright  as  the  sunshine  which 
plays  on  its  waters.  And  even  if 
you  are  right,  Maud,  even  if  every 
state  of  life  has  some  trial,  some 
sorrow,  I  still  say  that  you  are  hap- 
pier alone.  You  can  only  suffer  for 
yourself  now.  If  clouds  darken 
around  you,  you  can  fold  your  hands, 
and  bow  your  head,  and  resign  your- 
self to  whatever  comes.  But  I — I 
must  watch  clouds  darkening,  and 
look  in  terror  from  one  loved  face 
to  another,  uncertain  where  the 
stroke  may    fall,  but   feeling   that 


wherever  it  falls,  there  is  suffering 
for  me.  It  is  a  miserable  world, 
Maud,  and  the  fewer  ties  one  has  in 
it,  the  better  chance  of  happiness 
whilst  it  lasts." 

"  These  are  not  natural  feelings 
for  a  wife  and  mother,  Ellinor,'* 
said  Maud,  and  she  spoke  very 
earnestly.  "  I  will  not  ask  you  to 
tell  me  what  has  embittered  your 
feelings  so  painfully.  I  will  only 
ask  you  to  remember  how  differently 
you  viewed  life  last  year.  You  could 
look  on  your  husband  and  child 
then  without  this  vague  dread  of  evil 
which  seems  to  torture  you  now. 
There  is  a  cloud  just  now,  dear 
Ellinor.  I  do  not  wish  to  know  what 
it  is ;  but  if  you  seek  light  in  the 
right  way,  light  will  come  and  dis- 
perse the  darkest  cloud." 

"  Light — Maud  ?  There  can  never 
be  light  again  at  Earlscourt  But  I 
will  echo  your  own  words.  Do  not 
let  us  speak  of  this  again.  Let  us 
forget  it  altogether." 

And  if  Maud  saw  the  tears  which 
rose  to  my  eyes  as  I  said  these 
words,  and  felt  how  utterly  hope- 
less it  was  for  me  to  forget,  she 
did  not  speak  of  them,  and  our 
drive  was  finished  in  silence. 


CHAPTER     XVII. 


The  following  winter  Hubert  spent 
on  the  Continent  He  had  at  first 
proposed  my  accompanying  him  ; 
but  I  thought  that  our  children 
were  too  young  to  be  exposed  to 
the  discomforts  of  travelling,  espe- 
cially as  Violet  was  a  delicate  child, 
requiring  constant  care  and  some- 
times anxious  watching. 

Hubert  went  alone.  I  saw  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
now  to  live  quietly  at  Earlscourt 
His  craving  for  excitement  seemed 
to  increase.  I  believed  now  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  him. 
I  did  not  attempt  to  detain  him'; 
but  very  bitter  were  my  feelings 
when    the  day    of   his    departure 


arrived,  and  after  watching  his 
carriage  drive  away,  I  recalled 
his  hasty  embrace,  his  evident 
anxiety  to  be  gone,  the  total  ab- 
sence of  any  of  the  tender  parting 
words  that  make  partings  bearable 
between  those  whose  hearts  are 
bound  togetlier  as  ours  had  once 
been.  He  had  left  me  without 
emotion,  he  had  left  me  without 
expressing  a  single  wish  or  anxiety 
with  regard  to  my  own  mode  of 
life  in  the  solitude  to  which  he 
was  thus  leaving  me.  I  thought 
of  tlie  morning  of  our  first  parting, 
when  soon  after  our  marriage  he 
had  left  me  for  a  few  ddys  only. 
I   recalled    that   parting,   his  fond 
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words  and  anxious  care  for  me, 
his  injunction  to  write  daily,  the 
last  tender  embrace.  The  contrast 
was  very  bitter,  the  change  very 
terrible.  No  longer  were  Hubert's 
pleasures  to  be  found  at  my  side. 
His  love,  once  so  warm,  was  ex- 
tinguished. It  seemed  hard,  it 
seemed  unjust.  I  felt  that  his  action 
had  darkened  my  life — that  through 
him  I  was  condemned  to  undying 
remorse ;  and  I  knew  that  I  could 
have  borne  my  lot  better  if  his 
love  were  still  mine,  if  he  had  not 
thrust  me  out  from  his  heart  and 
feelings  to  isolation  in  the  desert 
of  my  own.  It  was  true  that  at 
first  solitude  had  seemed  even  to 
me  more  endurable  than  com- 
panionship ;  but  soon,  very  soon,  I 
had  shrunk  affrighted  from  that 
solitude,  and  would  fain  have  clung 
more  closely  than  ever  to  my  hus- 
band— to  my  companion  in  guilt. 
He  had  tacitly  repulsed  me.  He 
had  heaped  sorrow  on  sorrow  for 
me.     Where  could  I  turn  ? 

I  did  not  indulge  long  in  such 
feelings.  I  remember  starting  as  I 
found  myself  reproaching  Hubert.  I 
would  not  reproach  him  even  in  the 
innermost  recesses  of  my  thoughts. 
Mine,  too,  was  the  crime — and  in 
his  indifference  I  but  reaped  a 
portion  of  the  punishment  which 
I  must  expect  to  find  pursuing  me 
through  life  —  of  which  I  thought 
when  I  looked  with  trembling  on 
my  children. 

I  had  a  dream  that  night,  the 
recollection  of  which  is  as  vivid  this 
day  as  it  was  when  I  started  from 
my  restless  sleep,  with  its  horror 
still  upon  me,  in  the  solitude  of  that 
wintry  night. 

I  dreamed  that  I  stood  upon  the 
brink  of  a  precipice.  I  strained  my 
eyes  vainly  to  gaze  into  the  depths 
of  the  gulf  which  yawned  below.  It 
was  deep  and  dark,  and  I  heard  the 
roar  of  a  torrent  which  seemed  to 
rush  along  far  beyond  mortal  sight. 
I  knew  that  it  roared  many  thousand 
feet  below  the  spot  where  I  stood. 


I  thought  that  I  shuddered  as  I 
gazed  into  that  gulf.  I  turned  to 
leave  its  margin ;  but  I  paused 
abruptly  when  I  marked  the  scene 
before  me.  A  dreary  waste  lay  there 
— wild  and  barren  it  stretched  far- 
ther than  I  could  see,  and  a  bleak 
wind  swept  over  it  as  I  gazed.  I'he 
sky  was  dark  and  lowering.  The 
scene  was  sunless — treeless — flower- 
less.  Again  my  steps  turned  to  the 
brink  of  the  precipice.  I  longed  to 
escape  from  that  howling  desert.  I 
gazed  across  the  chasm — it  yawned 
widely  at  my  feet,  and  I  saw  Hubert 
standing  on  the  opposite  side.  I 
dreamed  that  I  stretched  out  my 
arms  to  him,  that  I  strove  to  call 
him ;  but  I  knew  that  the  noise  of 
the  torrent  below  drowned  my  voice. 
He  did  not  look  at  me.  He  did 
not  gaze  into  that  dark  gulf.  His 
head  was  averted,  and  with  hesitat- 
ing footsteps  he  followed  a  flowery 
path,  which  turned  and  twisted  with 
many  windings  around  him.  I  watch- 
ed him.  I  saw  that  the  flowers 
withered  as  he  past  by  them.  Bright 
and  blooming  as  they  appeared  at 
each  new  turn  of  that  path,  they  ever 
drooped  and  withered  as  his  steps 
drew  near  them.  Many  times  the 
windings  of  the  path  brought  him 
again  to  the  brink  of  the  gulf  which 
lay  between  us,  but  he  never  looked 
into  its  depths.  He  ever  averted 
his  head  as  he  came  near  it,  and 
pursued  the  flowery  path.  I  thought 
that  I  saw  that  he  shrunk  from  the 
withered  flowers.  I  thought  that  I 
saw  him  hasten  his  steps  as  some  of 
the  brighter  blossoms  shrivelled  un- 
der his  glance,  as  if  he  would  fain 
hurry  on  to  reach  those  which  were 
blooming  beyond.  It  seemed  to  me 
at  last  that  under  many  of  these 
flowers  I  saw  that  there  were  vene- 
mous  reptiles  concealed.  I  saw 
Hubert  start,  and  hurry  on  as  an 
adder  glided  from  beneath  some  dark 
blue  violets,  and  then  I  saw  him 
pause,  and  gaze  on  some  object 
which  I  could  not  clearly  discover 
at  first.      Could    it    be    a    grave? 
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I  looked  earnestly.  I  saw  two 
graves. 

I  dreamed  that  the  darkness  of 
night  was  falling  on  the  scene.  Once 
again  I  glanced  shuddering  at  the 
wilderness  around  me—  once  again  I 
strove  to  call  on  Hubert  to  come  to 
me— and  I  seemed  to  know  whilst 
I  called  how  impassable  the  gulf 
was.  I  dreamed  that  a  heavy  thun- 
derstorm rolled  up  as  night  fell. 
The  lightning  flashed,  and  each 
flash  seemed  to  take  a  form,  a  form  of 
living  fire ;  and  horror-stricken,  terri- 
fied, I  recognised  in  that  form  the 
semblance  of  the  picture  which  had 
haunted  me  for  so  long — the  living 
likeness  of  Francesca.  I  saw  in 
each  flash,  as  in  rapid  succession 
they  illuminated  the  waste  around 
me — I  saw  the  proud  glance — the 
threatening  attitude— the  large  gHt- 
tering  eyes.  Again  I  turned  towards 
Hubert,  again  I  strove  for  utterance ; 
but  he  did  not  hear  me.  I  could  no 
longer  see  him,  and  overpowered  by 
my  dread  of  that  fiery  form,  I  cast 
myself  into  the  dark  gulf,  and  as  I 
sunk  into  its  lowest  depths  my  gaze 
turned  towards  the  sky,  and  the 
storm  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
passed  away.  The  evening  star 
came  softly  out,  and  as  I  gazed 
upon  its  radiance  it  seemed  to 
change  from  a  star  to  a  human 
countenance,  and  Maud  Courten- 
aye*s  mournful  eyes  met  mine.  As 
I  stretched  my  arms  towards  her 
with  a  faint  last  hope  that  she  might 
save  me,  I  awoke. 

A  storm  was  raging  wildly  that 
night  The  wind  roared  round  my 
stately  home,  the  rain  drove  in  tor- 
rents against  the  windows.  The 
storm  might  have  influenced  my 
dream.  I  dared  not  sleep  again 
lest  it  should  return.  I  rose  and 
cast  myself  on  my  knees ;  but  I 
could  not  pray. 

From  that  night  little  Violet's 
cradle  stood  by  my  bed.  I  felt  as 
if  her  baby  presence  must  banish 
such  dark  troubled  dreams.  Did  her 
baby  presence  ever  banish  my  dark 


waking  dreams  ?  Did  my  bright  boy's 
presence  banish  them  ? 

Alas !  answer,  you  who  have 
known  what  it  is  to  have  the  sanctity 
of  your  motherhood  sullied  by  a 
dark  secret,  a  secret  of  guilt  and 
shame. 

In  the  hours  when  I  have  yearned 
most  over  my  children,  when  I  have 
endeavoured  to  pray  for  them,  when 
I  have  striven  to  instil  holy  lessons 
into  their  young  minds,  which  should 
take  root  and  flourish,  and  bring 
forth  fruit  in  later  years— in  those 
hours  have  the  most  sudden  and 
startling  clouds  fallen  on  my  spirit ; 
in  those  hours  the  words  have  died 
upon  my  lips,  and  I  have  clasped 
the  little  ones  in  my  arms  with  a 
measure  of  silent  suffering  which 
cannot  be  described.  The  touch  of 
Lionel's  arms  round  my  neck ;  the 
touch  of  Violet's  baby  fingers  as  she 
would  lovingly  stroke  the  hand  which 
clasped  her — these  were  the  most 
crushing  reproaches  to  me — these 
roused  my  most  agonising  emotions. 
1 — their  mother — I,  who  idolised 
them — I,  to  whom  their  young  eyes 
looked  so  fondly,  so  trustingly — I, 
whose  word  and  wishes  were  law  to 
them — I,  to  whom  they  must  look 
for  the  pleasures  and  joys  of  their 
young  lives — what  was  I  ? — unfit  in 
my  shame  to  gaze  calmly  into  their 
young,  questioning  eyes  ;  unworthy, 
in  my  guilt,  to  guide  and  train  their 
pure  minds,  unable,  in  my  misery,  to 
surround  their  childish  footsteps 
with  the  daily  joy  which  the  happy 
mother  so  easily  and  naturally  be- 
stows on  her  innocent  children. 

Oh  !  how  I  have  longed  for  the 
power  of  hearing  and  answering 
their  childish  prattle  as  it  should  be 
heard  and  answered  !  ^How  I  have 
tried  to  cast  my  misery  aside  for 
their  sakes,  and  enter  into  the  holy 
place  of  a  young  child's  innocent 
thoughts  and  words  !  How  vain  the 
effort  ever  was  !  I  have  sent  them 
from  me  because  I  felt  that  the 
shadow  of  my  dark  thoughts  was 
falling  unnaturally  on   their  young 
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hearts.  I  have  called  them  back 
the  next  hour,  and  welcomed  them 
with  fitful,  passionate  tenderness, 
which  I  could  not  restrain. 

Violet  was  but  an  infant  at  the 
time  of  which  I  am  writing;  but 
Lionel  was  a  child  of  quick,  deep 
feelings,  feelings  that  seemed  to  go 
beyond  his  understanding;  and  when 
a  storm  had  been  raging  in  my 
bosom,  and  I  had  striven  to  still  it 
in  caressing  my  children,  I  have 
seen  his  lip  quiver,  and  though  not 
a  word  had  been  uttered  of  sorrow 
and  suffering,  of  which  at  his  age  he 
could  know  nothing,  he  has  cast 
himself  on  my  bosom  and  wept  away 
the  excitement  which  something  that 
he  did  not  understand  had  roused 
in  his  feelings.  Then  I  would  re- 
proach myself,  then  I  would  feel 
again  my  unfitness,  my  unworthiness 
to  train  my  children.  I  would  deny 
myself  their  presence,  until  the  soli- 
tude to  which  their  absence  con- 
demned me  became  peopled  with 
torturing  thoughts,  and  again  1  would 
summon  them  to  my  side,  too  often 
to  have  the  same  scene  repeated, 
and  soothe  my  boy  with  fond  mur- 
mured words  of  love,  which  he  re- 
ceived with  a  clinging,  anxious  ten- 
derness that  seemed  beyond  his 
trusting,  childish  years. 

Many  wearisome  days  and  nights 
were  appointed  unto  me  during  these 
months  of  Hubert's  absence.  There 
were  times,  however,  when  with 
something  of  the  elasticity  of  youth — 
for  I  was  still  young  I — I  would 
endeavour  not  quite  in  vain  to 
escape  from  the  crushing  weight  of 
my  sorrow  by  entering  energetically 
into  some  pursuits  which  would 
occupy  my  time  and  claim  my 
attention.  I  interested  myself  in 
the  poor  around  me.  I  established 
systems  for  giving  relief  during  the 
severe  weather  to  the  many  around 
Earlscourt  who  had  claims  on  my 


care.  I  felt  that  I  had  hitherto  ne- 
glected these  duties.  I  entered 
upon  them  zealously  now,  as  if  I 
thought  that  even  a  mountain  of 
good  works  could  cover  one  sin.  It 
is  a  feeling  common  to  almost  all 
who  are  suffering  from  the  pangs  of 
remorse.  They  think — how  vainly ! — 
to  escape  the  penalty  of  their  fault 
by  some  fancied  atonement  or  effort 
of  their  own.  I  did  not  really  share 
this  error.  I  visited  schools — I  re- 
lieved the  poor — and  when  I  knew 
that  many  voices  were  raised  to  bless 
my  name,  what  did  I  do  then? 
I  buried  myself  in  my  chamber, 
and  bowed  down  my  head  in  shame 
and  agony,  feeling  as  if  I  had  added 
hypocrisy  to  my  sin. 

Again  and  again,  during  the 
childhood  of  Lionel  and  Violet  would 
that  same  shame  and  agony  come 
upon  me  when  I  had  with  anxious 
energy  devoted  myself  to  them,  in- 
dulging visions  of  keeping  their  pure 
minds  pure  by  my  careful  watching 
of  every  thought  and  action  ;  re- 
solving to  strengthen  them  in  good ; 
to  shut  out,  as  far  as  might  be,  all 
^vil  from  their  knowledge.  And  even 
whilst  I  might  be  speaking  to  them, 
dwelling  on  the  beauty  of  truthful- 
ness, the  deep  happiness  of  an  open 
heart — even  then  has  the  cloud  fallen 
on  my  spirit,  and  alone — alone— I 
would  again  writhe  under  the  weight 
which  made  the  mother's  glance 
sink  before  that  of  her  own  chil- 
dren. 

Such  were  among  the  feelings 
which  were  wont  to  torture  me,  even 
when  Violet,  an  unconscious  baby, 
smiled  in  my  face.  Such  were  some 
of  the  feelings  that  tortured  me  still, 
years  afterwards,  when  the  spring 
showers  were  falling  lightly  on  the 
grave  which  covered  Violet's  broken 
heart. 

And  Lionel— my  first-bom— my 
pride — what  of  Lionel  ? 
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CHAPTER     XVIII. 


During  the  greater  part  of  Hu- 
bert's absence  from  Earlscourt, 
Maud  Courtenaye  had  been  away 
from  home,  or  doubtless  my  solitude 
would  have  been  frequently  cheered 
by  her  presence. 

It  was  only  about  a  month  be- 
fore my  husband's  return  that  the 
Priory  was  again  inhabited,  and  when 
the  family  returned  there,  they 
brought  with  them  a  new  inmate,  a 
younger  sister  of  Lady  Anne  Cour- 
tenaye's,  who  was  henceforth  to  re- 
side with  them.  These  two  sisters 
were  orphans,  and  had  resided  toge- 
ther under  the  care  of  their  elder 
brother  until  the  period  of  Lady 
Anne's  marriage.  Their  brother  had 
now  married,  and  Lady  Edith  having 
been  offered  a  home  both  by  Mr. 
Courtenaye  and  her  brother,  chose 
the  Priory,  partly,  perhaps,  to  be 
with  her  sister,  but  more  especially, 
as  I  thought,  when  I  came  to  know 
her  well,  because  of  the  enthusiastic 
and  boundless  affection  with  which 
Maud  had  inspired  her. 

Lady  Edith  Howard  was  unlike 
any  one  else  whom  I  had  ever  known. 
She  was  wayward  and  petulant  as 
a  spoilt  child,  but  very  warm- 
hearted and  affectionate.  She  had 
been  brought  up  entirely  without 
control,  unless  her  gentle  sister's 
influence  might  have  been  so-called  ; 
and  as  Edith  was  not  seventeen 
when  she  came  to  the  Priory,  two 
important  years  of  her  life  had  passed 
since  Lady  Anne's  marriage,  years 
during  which  she  had  been  left  to 
her  own  guidance  by  her  indulgent 
brother,  who  thought  that  since  Edith 
disliked  the  idea  of  a  governess,  it 
would  be  very  useless  to  insist  upon 
her  having  one. 

Edith  accordingly  learnt  what  she 
chose,  and  that  had  truly  been  very 
little  in  the  way  of  regular  study. 
But  she  was  naturally  quick,  and 
although  she  had  not  pursued  the 


course  of  study  usually  considered 
necessary  for  girls,  her  mind  was  too 
active  to  have  allowed  her  to  remain 
idle  or  ignorant,  and  in  ways  of  her 
own  she  had  managed  to  convince 
her  brother  satisfactorily  that  in  in- 
dulging her  wish  to  be  without  a 
governess,  he  ran  no  risk  of  being 
ashamed  of  his  sister.  Lord  Effing- 
ham was  satisfied,  and  only  made 
a  point  of  Edith  taking  some  lessons 
from  the  best  masters  in  various 
accomplishments  during  their  short 
stay  in  I-K)ndon  each  spring.  Edith 
did  not  object  to  this.  She  sang 
well,  and  she  was  very  willing  to 
cultivate  that  talent  with  some  care, 
not  only  in  London,  but  when  she 
had  returned  to  her  more  constant 
home  and  unfettered  life  at  Effing- 
ham Park. 

A  more  complete  contrast  could 
scarcely  be  imagined  than  that  pre- 
sented by  Lady  Edith  Howard  to 
Maud  Courtenaye.  I  have  already 
attempted  to  describe  Maud.  Where- 
ever  she  was,  everything  around  her 
seemed  to  be  softened  and  purified 
by  her  silent  influence,  even  as  the 
moonlight  softens  the  scene  which 
sleeps  in  its  silvery  radiance.  Lady 
Edith  brought  with  her  the  bright- 
ness of  a  spring  morning.  It  seemed 
as  if  where  she  was  there  should  al- 
ways be  life  and  sunshine.  Her  care- 
less joy,  her  restless  movements,  for 
Fxiith  could  not  bear  to  be  still  or 
thoughtful, — all  was  so  different  from 
Maud's  quiet  dignity,  that  it  seemed 
a  strange  thing  to  me  at  first  how 
such  a  bright  little  being  as  Edith 
could  have  been  attracted  by  anyone 
so  almost  mournful  as  Maud  seemed 
beside  her.  She  had,  however,  been 
very  strongly  attracted.  She  seemed 
to  look  up  to  Maud  with  a  kind  of 
adoration  ;  and  Lady  Anne,  who  had 
been  greatly  vexed  at  the  indepen- 
dent life  that  it  had  pleased  Edith 
to  lead  since  she  had  left  her,  told 
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me  that  she  hoped  much  from  Maud's 
influence  over  her  somewhat  self- 
willed,  but  very  dear  sister. 

When  Hubert  returned  home,  he 
brought  friends  with  him  from  Lon- 
don. It  seemed  that  he  dreaded 
one  day  of  solitude  with  me,  whilst 
I  felt  as  if  I  could  almost  for  the 
moment  have  forgotten  our  black  se- 
cret, in  the  instinctive  joy  with  which 
I  saw  him  return  after  so  long  an 
absence.  It  only  wanted  his  greet- 
ing to  me,  his  embarrassed  manner, 
his  averted  eye,  to  banish  my  but 
momentary  gleam  of  light— to  recal 
the  spectre  that  had  risen  between 
us,  at  once  binding  us  together  and 
forcing  us  apart,— the  spectre  of  our 
mutual  crime. 

I  sometimes  thought  that  he 
dreaded  reproaches  or  entreaties 
from  me.  When  any  chance  threw 
us  together  and  alone  at  that  time, 
there  was  something  so  forbidding 
in  his  manner,  so  unlike  himself^ 
and  he  would  seize  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  leaving  me;  whereas, 
amongst  the  numerous  guests  whom 
he  speedily  gathered  together,  he 
would  treat  me  with  invariable  at- 
tention and  respect ;  but,  alas  !  in 
my  lonely  misery  my  heart  called 
for  his  love,  and  it  called  in  vain. 

There  is  no  more  miserable  feel- 
ing than  that  of  pitying  oneself.  I 
pitied  myself  at  that  time.  I  saw 
myself  as  I  had  been  during  the 
first  happy  days  of  my  married  life. 
I  saw  myself  the  object  of  Hubert's 
constant  care  and  devotion.  I  saw 
the  very  looks  of  love  that  were 
wont  to  rest  upon  me.  I  seemed 
to  feel  again  the  glad  emotion  which 
responded  to  them.  1  recalled  the 
joyous  sensations  of  that  bright  inno- 
cent time — the  free,  frank  intercourse 
which  we  held  together — our  glances 
at  the  past — our  visions  of  the  future 
— our  ecstasy  in  the  present.  I  saw 
all  this.  I  recalled  our  boy's  birth 
— our  pride  in  him — our  joy  and 
happiness.  I  thought  of  all  these 
things,  and  thought  was  agony. 
Could  the  heart  which  was  once  so 


light  be  the  same  which  was  so  heavy 
in  my  bosom  now?  Could  that 
Hubert  whom  I  only  met  in  a 
crowd — to  whom  I  could  only  speak 
as  I  might  speak  to  the  veriest 
stranger  at  our  board — could  that  be 
the  same  Hubert  who  had  once 
shared  my  every  thought,  hope,  and 
feeling  ?  Had  that  happy  time  gone 
for  ever?  Had  the  father  of  my 
children  hopelessly  estranged  him- 
self from  me  ? 

Such  were  the  questions  wrung 
from  my  anguish  ;  and  not  always — 
no,  not  always  at  that  time  could  I 
endure  the  true  answer  which  rose 
from  my  aching  heart.  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  I  would  struggle, 
I  would  make  such  efforts  that  I 
must  win  back  his  love.  What  had 
I  done — I  would  ask  myself— what 
had  I  done  that  I  should  lose  it? 
Did  he  think  with  displeasure  that  I 
was  brooding  over  the  recollection 
of  that  night  ?  Did  it  anger  him  to 
remember  my  vain  entreaties  ?  Did 
he  think  that  I  was  despising  him 
for  his  crime?  Did  he  think  that 
I  was  watching  for  an  opportunity 
even  now  to  renew  my  entreaties  ? 
Did  he  think  that  my  love  had  paled 
and  withered  under  the  trial,  as 
flowers  pale  and  wither  under  the 
blasts  of  autumn  ?  Were  these  his 
thoughts  ?  Was  this  his  dread  ? 
Then  I  thought  that  I  would  hasten 
to  him,  I  would  cast  myself  at  his 
feet,  and  tell  him  that  never  in  the 
first  bliss  of  our  married  life  had  I 
loved  him  more  intensely  than  now, 
never  had  I  so  yearned  for  his  love; 
never  had  I  felt  it  to  be  so  necessary 
to  my  existence.  I  would  tell  him 
that  our  crime  made  me  unworthy 
of  all  other  love.  I  would  tell  him 
that  the  love  of  my  children  was 
bitter  anguish  to  me,  from  a  horrible 
sense  of  my  unworthiness.  I  would 
tell  him  that  he — he  alone  must  love 
me.  He  shared  the  crime — I  could 
still  claim  his  love.  He  could  not 
cast  me  off.  Outcasts  from  all  other 
hearts,  were  we  not  doubly  driven 
into  each  other's  ?     I  would  tell  him 
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diat  be  should  hear  no  word  of 
suffering,  of  remorse,  if  only  his  love 
were  restored  to  me.  I  would  tell 
him  that  the  affection,  the  respect, 
the  attention  which  he  might  receive 
from  all  those  around  him  was  a 
mockery.  They  loved,  they  respect- 
ed, they  paid  attention  to  the  hos- 
pitable host,  to  the  kind  friend,  to 
the  pleasant  companion,  to  the  good 
landlord,  to  the  man  he  seemed  to  be. 
But  I — I  alone  could  know  and  love 
him  as  he  really  was.  I  alone  had 
the  power  of  truly  loving  the  man 
whose  soul  must  be  dark  as  night 
whilst  his  life  was  smiling.  only 
saw  that  darkness.  I  only  knew  the 
despairing  remorse  which  he  had 
resolutely  buried  under  the  false 
feverish  excitement  of  the  life  that 
he  led.  I  would  tell  him  now  that 
I  loved  him  still  in  his  sin;  that 
deep  in  my  heart  rose  the  fountain 
of  love  for  him  that  could  never  be 
dried  up ;  and  that  pity,  passionate, 
overwhelming  pity,  for  him — for  my- 
self— was  all  that  I  could  ever  feel 
now  on  the  forbidden  subject. 

And  as  such  struggles,  such  efforts 
filled  my  imagination,  I  would  meet 
my  husband,  I  would  mark  his  cold, 


distant,  manner,  and  the  word  s  on 
my  lip  would  die  away,  the  pulses 
that  had  beat  so  wildly  as  I  dreamed 
my  frenzied  dream  of  hope,  would 
be  stilled ;  and  with  an  icy  chill  at 
my  heart,  I  would  return  to  my  soli- 
tude to  wring  my  hands  in  the  hope- 
lessness of  my  sorrow,  to  compas- 
sionate myself,  the  unloved  wife. 

Then  at  such  a  moment  would  the 
haunting  memory  of  the  Italian  girl's 
picture  return  to  me,  ever  bringing 
with  it  the  shuddering  sensation  of 
terror  with  which  I  had  first  gaxed 
upon  it  It  still  hung  in  that  little 
secret  chamber.  It  seemed  to  be 
tacitly  understood  between  us  that 
it  should  never  be  brought  to  light. 
I  had  sometimes  stolen  to  these 
closed  chambers,  and  drawing  back 
the  panel  in  the  wall,  I  had  gazed 
for  some  minutes  on  the  picture.  I 
had  done  this  when  my  suffering 
seemed  greatest,  as  if  in  desperation. 
I  could  not  myself  account  for  the 
feeling  which  led  me  there.  It 
seemed  as  if  I  wished  to  know  how 
much  I  could  endure,  and  still  re- 
tain my  reason.  It  was  a  very 
wretched  life. 


CHAPTER     XIX. 


Earlscourt  became  again  the 
centre  of  gaiety.  The  house  was 
crowded  by  a  succession  of  guests. 
Hubert  had  made  many  new  ac- 
quaintances during  his  absence  from 
home,  and  consequently  many  guests 
hitherto  unknown  to  me  visited  us. 

1  was  generally  indifferent  enough 
as  to  who  went  or  came.  I  filled 
my  place  as  mistress  of  the  house.  I 
joined  most  of  the  expeditions  that 
filled  the  days  so  replete  with  plea- 
sure for  many  amongst  us.  I  was 
always  pleased  to  see  Maud,  and  I 
had  also  learnt  to  welcome  Lady 
Edith  Howard's  bright  face,  as  she 
C(Histantly  accompanied  Maud  in 
her  visits  taus;  but  otherwise  I  had 
cared  little  who  came  or  went.   Now, 


however,  there  were  two  of  Hubert's 
new  acquaintances,  whose  presence 
speedily  became  painfully  unplea- 
sant to  me.  He  had  met  them  on 
the  Continent.  One  was  a  French- 
man, M.  de  Beaulieu ;  the  other  a 
young  Englishman,  Mr.  Trevor. 

I  have  said  that  my  husband 
sought  eagerly  after  excitement,  and 
there  was  one  species  of  excitement 
which  I  greatly  dreaded  for  him,  the 
love  of  play.  Little  as  I  knew  of 
the  world,  I  knew  something  of  the 
utter  wretchedness  of  a  gambler's 
life,  and  what  I  knew,  I  had  mosdy 
learnt  from  Hubert  himself  in  the 
earliest  days  of  our  marriage.  He 
had  told  me  a  tale  of  a  young  brother- 
officer  of  his  own,  which  had  ma< 
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a  deep  impression  on  my  mind.  I 
know  now  that  such  tales  are  too 
common,  but  it  was  the  first  time 
that  I  had  heard  of  such  misery  in 
real  life,  and  the  particulars  have 
remained  impressed  on  my  memory 
even  to  this  day.  This  was  the  sad 
story. 

Hubert  had  described  to  me  a 
young  boy,  full  of  life  and  hope, 
joining  his  regiment.  He  was  an 
only  son,  and  heir  to  a  large  fortune. 
Life  had  never  offered  a  brighter 
future  to  any  one  than  to  young 
Harry  Godolphin.  He  very  soon 
became  popular  in  the  regiment 
He  bought  the  best  horses,  spent 
the  most  money,  and  was  ready  and 
willing  to  help  any  one,  with  all  the 
unsuspecting  generosity  of  youth. 

I  need  not  here  tell  how  by  slow 
but  sure  degrees  the  brightness  of 
his  youth  was  darkened— how  the 
nature  which  he  had  brought  from 
his  childhood's  home,  pure  and  open, 
was  sullied.  He  was  the  idol  of  his 
parents,  and  Hubert,  who  knew  him 
well,  said  that  his  love  and  reverence 
for  them  was  more  like  the  love  and 
reverence  of  an  innocent  child  than 
a  young  man  of  the  world.  Bad 
companions  led  him  astray,  and  play 
was  the  temptation  to  which  he 
yielded.  Night  after  night  he  re- 
paired to  the  gambling-tables,  for 
some  tune  unsuspected  by  Hubert, 
who  had  been  at  first  his  greatest 
friend  in  the  r^m^it  When  Hu- 
bert discovered  it,  it  was  too  late  to 
save  hinx  The  thirst  for  play  had 
become  a  fever,,  a  delirium  i  and  if  by 
close  watching  and  earnest  entrea- 
ties, Hubert  knew  how  to  diaw  him 
from  it  for  a  few  nights^  the  fever 
would  return  with  renewed  violence, 
and  again  he  would  seek  him  and 
find  him  given  up  to  its  influence. 

A  few  months  sufficed  to  work  the 
ruin  of  that  boy.  Hubert  told  me 
that  he  was  roused  one  morning  at 
early  dawn  from  his  sleep,  and  on 
looking  up,  he  saw  young  Harry 
Godolphin  standing  by  his  side,  pale 
as  death.  He  told  him  in  few  words 


that  he  was  utterly,  hopelessly  ruined. 
Maddened  by  his  losses,  distracted 
by  the  thought  of  his  parents'  misery 
if  the  life  that  he  had  led  during 
these  months  were  brought  before 
them,  he  had  that  night  ventured  all 
on  a  last  chance,  and  he  had  lost. 
Nothing  now  could  be  concealed 
from  his  parents.  He  had  long  been 
anticipating  and  borrowing  money 
on  the  property  which  it  was  known 
must  some  day  come  into  his  posses- 
sion, in  desperate  efforts  to  retrieve 
his  position.  All  was  lost  now.  He 
was  ruined. 

Hubert  said  that  the  unhappy 
youth  proceeded  to  speak  with  great 
excitement  to  him.  He  asked  him 
to  give  him  his  promise  that  if  any- 
thing happened  to  him,  Hubert 
would  go  himself  to  his  father — with 
whom  he  had  some  slight  acquaint- 
ance—and tell  him  of  his  fate.  Hu- 
bert detected  the  hidden  purpose 
through  the  poor  boy's  excitement. 
He  gave  the  desired  promise,  and 
then,  endeavouring  to  soothe  him 
as  well  as  he  could,  he  proceeded 
to  dress  himself,  resolving  not  to 
lose  sight  of  him  for  a  moment.  My 
husband  described  that  scene  to  me, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  it. 

Godolphin  stood  leaning  against 
the  closed  door,  when  Hubert  in- 
sisted on  his  remaining  with  him 
until  he  was  ready  to  accompany 
him  to  his  own  room.  The  dawn  of 
a  spring  morning  was  slowly  creep- 
ing into  daylight.  Hubert  spoke  to 
him  of  arrangements  that  might  be 
made ;  he  assured  him  that  much 
might  be  done  to  put  his  affairs  in 
order ;  and  he  pledged  himself  to  go 
to  his  father,  and  tell  what  must  be 
told.  Hubert  told  me  that  Godol- 
phin groaned  heavily  whilst  he  spoke, 
that  he  never  answered  him,  but 
that  once  he  called  aloud  on  his 
mother's,  name  in  a  tone  of  such 
heart-rending  agony  that  Hubert 
was  awed  into  silence.  It  was  dur- 
ing that  momentary  silence  that 
Hubert  heard  the  sharp  click  of  a 
pistol.  It  was  the  work  of  a  moment 
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to  rash  to  his  side,  but  the  moment 
had  been  enough.  The  contents  of 
the  pistol  were  lodged  in  his  brain 
before  Hubert  reached  him.  He 
fell — ^and  he  never  moved  again. 

How  that  tale  wrung  my  heart  as 
Hubert  told  me  some  of  the  details 
which  followed  that  fearful  moment. 
He  fulfilled  his  pledge,  and  that  day 
he  sought  the  father.  Hubert  never 
spoke  much  of  that  interview,  but 
he  said  enough  to  make  me  feel  as 
if  I  had  seen  the  strong  man  bowed 
down  by  grief  too  terrible  for  endu- 
rance; and  ere  the  first  horror  of 
his  communication  had  past  away 
the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the 
mother,  the  frantic  mother,  who  had 
heard  whispers  of  dread  import  in 
the  house,  entered  the  room,  and 
fell  as  suddenly  as  her  boy  had  fallen 
when  she  saw  Hubert  standing  there. 
But  alas !  her  insensibility  was  not 
of  long  duration,  and  ere  he  could 
leave  the  mourning  house  he  had 
witnessed  a  scene  of  harrowing  sor- 
row that  might  never  be  forgotten, 
in  the  mother's  awakening  to  the 
truth. 

Hubert  told  me  that  many  days 
afterwards,  when  by  the  father's  desire 
he  assisted  him  in  opening  his  dead 
son's  papers,  they  found  in  his  desk 
a  packet  of  letters,  marked,  in  the 
dead  son's  writing,  "  From  my 
parents,"  and  the  father  lowered 
his  head,  whitened  in  those  few 
weeks,  and  wept  aloud.  He  saw  at 
a  glance  that  the  most  recent  letters 
had  been  placed  there,  letters  which 
must  have  been  received  when  the 
hapless  boy  was  nearing  the  end 
of  his  fatal  career.  Surrounded  by 
vicious  companions,  witnessing  scenes 
nightly  from  which  his  nature  re- 
coiled, yet  held  there  by  the  fatal 
passion  to  which  he  had  yielded 
himself — ^and  still  perhaps  clinging 
fondly  to  those  home  letters  as  the 
one  tie  that  bound  him  to  the  purer 
life  of  the  past — who  might  tell 
with  what  emotions  these  last  letters 
had  been  placed  there  by  the  hand 
which  lay  cold  and  still  now  ?  the 


hand  which  had  been  raised  in  self- 
destruction?  Who  could  tell  the 
childish  memories  recalled  by  his 
mother's  written  words  of  love,  and 
the  anguish  which  they  would  bring 
with  them  into  his  feverish,  sinful 
life? 

I  have  often  thought  of  that  un- 
happy youth  until  I  have  fancied  that 
I  could  see  him  in  his  struggles 
between  those  letters  and  the  gam- 
bling-table. I  have  said  that  this 
was  the  first  tale  of  such  misery 
in  real  life  that  1  had  ever  heard. 
It  had  occurred  very  shortly  before 
I  knew  Hubert.  It  had  impressed 
him  deeply  at  the  time,  and  it 
drew  many  tears  from  me  as  he 
spoke  of  it.  1  had  often  thought 
of  that  boy's  fate  as  1  gazed  on 
my  little  Lionel.  I  had  thought 
that  even  so  had  his  mother  watched 
and  tended  him,  weaving  a  bright 
future  for  him  as  he  lay  in  his 
cradle,  feeling  her  life  bound  more 
closely  to  his  as  each  year  past 
away  —  sending  him  forth  into  the 
world  with  prayers,  and  hopes,  and 
fond  pride.  And  then  the  end — 
the  horror,  the  fearful  horror  of 
the  end. 

Hubert  never  knew  how  that 
story  haunted  my  mind  after  I  be- 
came a  mother.  How  often  I  thought, 
as  I  watched  Lionel,  that  Harry  Go- 
dolphin  was  once  as  innocent,  his 
slumber  as  peaceful,  his  mother  as 
anxious,  as  tender  as  I  could  be. 
And  what  had  it  all  availed  ?  Was 
not  the  remembrance  of  each  childish 
hour  an  additional  suffering  for  her 
now?  Must  she  not  lament  the 
fatal  moment  that  gave  her  a  living 
child  ?  Should  I  also  live  to  regret 
my  son's  birth  ? 

"  Harry  Goiolphin's  fate  had  in- 
spired me  with  a  great  dread  of  the 
passion  for  play,  and .  it  was  with 
painful  anxiety  that  I  now  saw  that 
my  husband  spent  many  hours  of 
the  day  and  night  at  the  billiard- 
table,  and  I  soon  saw  that  the  two 
new  acquaintances,  of  whom  I  have 
spoken,  were  his  most  constant  com- 
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panions  there.  The  time  was  gone 
by  when  I  might  speak  to  Hubert 
of  my  fears  and  anxieties.  I  could 
not  venture  to  approach  the  subject. 
I,  soon  saw  that  when  our  other 
guests  had  quitted  the  billiard-table 
or  card-room,  Hubert  would  remain 
there  for  hours  with  M.  de  Beaulieu, 
and  Mr.  Trevor;.  I  saw  that  some 
of  our  older  acquaintances  shunned 
even  the  occasional  play  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed ;  and  I 
5aw  that  Arthur  Vivian,  whom  I 
greatly  liked  and  respected,  very  evi- 
dently avoided  Hubert's  new  friends, 
and  seemed  to  watch  Hubert  him- 
self with  a  grave  anxiety,  which  he 
could  not  conceal  from  my  observa- 
tion. 


"  I  could  do  nothing  but  suffer  in 
silence.-  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  sorrow.  It  increased, 
with  each  succeeding  year,  and  in- 
sensibly, but  surely,  widened  the 
gulf  between  Hubert  and  myself  to. 
an  in^assable  breadth. 

"  These  two  gentlemen  remained 
atj  Earlscourt  foe  many  weeks ;  and. 
when  they  left  us,  which  they  did, 
together,  1  knew  that  Hubert  had 
promised  to  meet  them  in  Germany, 
Before  Christmas.  After  their  de- 
parture my  anxiety  was  lessened 
for  the  time,  and  my  interest  was, 
soon  claimed  by  an  unexpected 
event  which  took  place  in  ouc 
circle. 


CHAPTER     XX, 


I.T  has  been  said  that  sorrow  ha3> 
a  softening  influence*  on  the  hupian 
heart ;  that  those  who  have  suffered, 
rpuch  thernselvcs  yield  the  most 
sympathy  to  others.  It  may  be  so 
with  some  sorrows — it  may  be  so 
with  some  natures ;  but  it  was  not^ 
so  with  me  and  with  my  sorrow. 
There  are  pleasant  places  under  the 
blue  sky,  where  spring  showers  fall, 
and  summer  sunshine  rests,  and  the 
shower  and  the  sunshine  have  each 
a  kindly  influence  to  tempt  forth  the 
flowers,  and  brighten  the  verdure 
amidst  which  they  bloom  ;  but  the 
same  gentle  showers,  the  same  bril 
liant  sunshine,  may  fall  vainly  on 
a  barren  rock — the  rock  remains 
hard  and  barren  as  before.  My  suf- 
fering must  have  made  me  selfish — 
my  nature  may  have  been  hard  and 
selfish — I  know  not  now ;  I  only 
know  that  whilst  I  watched  my 
children,  with  a  love  which  knew 
more  of  trembling  than  rejoicing,  I 
bad  become  insensible  to  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  all  others  around  me, 
or  I  might  have  seen  signs  of  sor- 
row in  one  whom  I  dearly  loved ; 
and  though  I  might  have  been 
powerless  to  turn  aside  her  sorrow, 
powerless  to  change  the  current  of 


events  that  were  passing  around  me,, 
I  have  sometimes  thought,  in  later 
years,  when  those  events  had  long 
ripened  and  borne  bitter  fruit,  that. 
if  1  had  not  been  indifferent  to  others, 
-r-if  I  had  seen  more  clearly  at  first 
wiiat  I  only  saw  when  it  was  too  late 
— life  mi^ht  have  been  very  different 
to  Maud  Courtenaye. 

"More  than  a  year  had  elapsed, 
since  the  day  on  which  Maud  and 
I  bad  spoken  together  of  her  rejec- 
tion of  Arthur  Vivian,  and  from  that 
day  the  subject  had  never  been  re- 
newed between  us.  I  believe  that 
I  had  almost  forgotten  the  circumr 
stance,  Maud  and  Mr.  Vivian  met 
constantly  at  Earlscourt,  and  there 
never  was  any  embarrassment  on 
her  part,  any  renewal  of  attentions, 
on  his.  They  were  old  friends,  and 
as  such  they  met,  and  Maud's  deterr 
mination  not  to  marry  had  become 
in  my  mind  a  fixed  and  settled  mat^ 
ter,  suiting  well  with  her  calm  and 
somewhat  cold  demeanour,  which, 
seemed  to  me  little  calculated  to 
encourage  anyone  to  try  and  gain 
her  affection.  If  I  had  not  been  so 
self-centred,  should  I  not  have  seen 
and  known  that  Maud  was  not  so 
passionless  as  she  seemed,  and  as 
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the  only  friend  whom  she  had  ever 
even  pardy  admitted  to  her  confi- 
dence, should  I  not  have  tried,  whilst 
it  was  yet  time,  to  end  her  mistaken 
struggle  ? 

I  saw  no  struggle.  I  was  blind 
to  the  deepening  sadness  on  her 
brow ;  and  when  she  came  over  to 
Earlscourt)  one  day  during  that 
autumn,  and  told  me  that  she  was 
Lady  Edith's  messenger  to  announce 
her  intended  maoiiage  to  us,  the 
surprise  with  which  I  heard  that 
Edith  was  to  be  Arthur  Vivian's  wife 
was  quite  unmingled  with  any 
thought  of  Maud's  feelings,  any  idea 
that  the  marriage  was  interesting 
to  her,  except  so  far  as  it  affected 
Edith's  happiness. 

Maud  said  that  she  did  not  share 
my  surprise.  She  told  me  that  she 
had  expected  this  announcement  for 
some  time.  Short  as  Lady  Edith's 
4uxiuaintance  with  Mr.  Vivian  had 
been,  Maud  thought  that  they  had 
been  mutually  attracted  almost  from 
the  first  day  that  they  had  met 

The  marriage  was  to  take  place 
immediately.  Mamd  told  me  that 
there  had  been  some  difficulties  in 
the  way,  some  rough  places  to  be 
snade  smooth ;  but  that  Edith  had 
refused  to  listen  to  advice  or  remon- 
strance from  anyone,  and  that  during 
the  discussions,  there  had  been 
enough  that  was  unpleasant  between 
Mr.  Courtenaye  and  Edith  to  make 
all  parties  agree  now.  that  the  sooner 
the  marriage  was  over,  and  Edith 
removed  from  the  Priory,  the  better* 

Edith  was,  as  I  have  said,  very 
young.  Mr.  Courtenaye  and  Lady 
Anne  had  both  thought  that  she  was 
too  young  even  to  enter  on  an  engage- 
ment with  Mr.  Vivian.  Edith  had 
appealed  to  her  brother,  who  never 
knew  how  to  oppose  her.  She  was 
his  darling,  and  as  self-willed  as  he 
was  yielding.  Lord  Effingham  was 
living  in  Paris,  and  Edith's  appeal 
to  him  had  been  made  by  letter. 
She  knew  that  he  was  her  only 
guardian,  and  that  his  consent  alone 
was  necessaiy  to  her  marrying  whilst 


she  was  so  youngs  Mr.  Vivian  had 
been  his  own  messenger  to  Lord 
Effingham,  and  had  gone  to  Paris 
to  make  his  appeal  to  the  indulgent 
brother  in  person ;  and  the  result 
had  been  that  after  vainly  and  feebly 
advising  a  little  delay.  Lord  Effing- 
ham had  written  to  Lady  Anne 
Courtenaye  giving  his  consent  to 
the  marriage  taking  place  at  once, 
wishing  that  Edith  had  not  been 
quite  so  young,  but  adding  that  he 
believed  that  an  early  marriage  was 
better  th^an  a  long  engagement. 

When  Lord  Effingham's  consent 
was  given,  neither  Mr.  Courtenaye 
nor  Lady  Anne  had  power  to  offer 
any  more  opposition.  Their  oppo- 
sition had  been  very  much  grounded 
on  Edith's  extreme  youth  and  inex- 
perien<:e.  Mr.  Vivian's  fortune  was, 
as  I  have  said,  very  moderate,  and 
Edith  had  been  so  accustomed  all 
her  life  to  a  luxurious  home  that 
Lady  Anne  wisely  and  naturally 
thought  that  she  ought  not  too  hastily 
to  decide  on  a  marriage  which  must 
make  it  necessary  for  her  to  exercise 
a  care  and  self-denial  to  which  she 
was  wholly  unaccustomed. 

Edith  had  answered  her  sister's 
remonstrances  coaxingly,  but  Mr. 
Courtenaye's  riiore  matter-of-fact  ob- 
jections had  beeft  treated  scornfully 
by  the  wayward  girl;  and  it  had  been 
Maud's  part  to  make  peace  when 
she  could,  to  <till  Edith's  angry  te- 
plies,  and  to  persuade  her  father  that^ 
as  Edith  would  certainly  take  her 
own  way,  it  was  needless  to  oppose 
her.  And  so  the  discussion  was 
ended,  and  in  three  short  weeks  from 
the  day  on  which  Maud  came  to  an- 
nounce the  marriage  to  me,  Mr. 
Vivian  was  to  take  his  young  bride 
to  Ashleigh. 

The  three  weeks  soon  passed  away. 
There  were  congratulatory  visits  to 
receive,  farewell  visits  to  pay,  and 
many  arrangements  to  be  made. 
Maud  was  constantly  occupied,  and 
I  saw  very  little  of  her.  Edith  was 
brilliant  and  happy.  Mr.  Vivian 
seemed  devoted  to  her,  and  whilst 
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they  enjoyed  those  few  bright  hours 
— amongst  the  brightest  which  earth 
offers— Lady  Anne  busied  herself 
in  attending  to  Edith's  trousseau; 
and  Maud,  the  bridesmaid,  gave 
advice  and  assistance  where  either 
was  wanted,  and  no  one  knew  or 
guessed  what  lay  in  Maud's  aching 
heart. 

It  was  the  evening  before  the 
marriage.  We  had  gone  on  that 
day  to  the  Priory.  There  were  not 
to  be  many  guests  at  the  ceremony ; 
and  most  of  those  who  were  to  be 
present  had  assembled  on  this  day, 
as  the  marriage  was  to  take  place 
at  an  early  hour  on  the  following 
morning. 

I  had  taken  a  quantity  of  flowers 
with  me  from  Earlscourt,  at  Maud's 
request,  as  the  conservatories  there 
were  rich  in  beauty  even  at  that  late 
season ;  and,  late  in  the  evening, 
Maud  asked  me  to  assist  her  in 
making  up  bouquets,  as  it  was  a 
fancy  of  Edith's  that  each  guest 
should  receive  and  wear  a  bouquet 
instead  of  the  ordinary  white  favour. 
The  flowers  had  been  placed  in 
Maud's  dressing-room,  and  we  re- 
paired there  together,  declining 
Edith's  offered  help,  and  leaving  her, 
radiant  as  usual,  and  delighting  the 
guests  with  her  singing,  whilst  Mr. 
Vivian  stood  near  her,  an  entranced 
listener. 

How  often  I  have  recalled  that 
bright  face,  that  child-like  form  on 
which  my  glance  rested  on  that 
evening  as  I  left  the  drawing-room, 
and  the  thoughts  with  which  I  gazed 
on  her.  She  seemed  so  full  of  hope 
and  happiness,  so  buoyant,  so  in- 
nocently joyous.  She  was  standing 
on  the  threshold  of  life.  Her  next 
step  was  a  momentous  one.  How 
would  it  be  with  her  when  she  had 
taken  it?  What  did  life  promise 
for  her  ?  Hitherto  she  had  revelled 
in  the  careless  joy  of  her  bright 
youth.  Must  a  day  come  when  she 
would  look  back  to  this  last  evening 
of  that  youth,  with  its  hopes  and 
wishes,  and  acknowledge  that,  these 


hopes  fulfilled,  these  wishes  carried 
out,  the  colours  with  which  her 
fancy  had  invested  them  had  quickly 
faded,  and  the  happiness  which  she 
had  thought  so  sure  had  crumbled 
to  ashes  as  she  strove  to  grasp  it  ? 

My  own  dark  thoughts  coloured 
everything;  and  as  I  sat  beside 
Maud,  assisting  her  in  her  task,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  not  more  surely 
must  the  fragrant  flowers  that  we 
were  arranging  wither  and  die, 
than  all  that  is  called  happiness 
must  fade  away  and  turn  to  sor- 
row. Maud  was  silent,  and  I  pur- 
sued my  thoughts  undisturbed. 
Maud  must  have  been  thinking 
deeply  also,  because  she  started 
when  I  spoke  to  her. 

"  Do  you  think  that  Edith's  fu- 
ture will  be  happy,  Maud?  Tell 
me  what  you  think  of  this  marriage." 

"  Every  one  says  that  Edith  is  too 
young,"  answered  Maud  evasively. 
"I  cannot  judge.  Do  you  think 
that  she  will  make  him  happy,  El- 
linor  ?" 

Maud  did  not  raise  her  eyes  as 
she  spoke,  and  1  ooked  at  her  with 
some  surprise.  She  did  not  speak 
in  her  usual  tone,  and  it  seemed 
strange  to  me  that  her  first  thought 
should  not  be  for  Edith's  happi- 
ness. 

*'  They  are  certainly  very  different 
from  each  other.  Mr.  Vivian  is  so 
grave,  rather  stem  in  his  manner. 
Do  you  not  think  so,  Maud  ?  Then 
Edith  is  very  wayward.  She  would 
require  an  indulgent  husband.  Per- 
haps she  will  soften  him,  and  he 
may  guide  her  well.  But  doubtless, 
Maud,  a  day  will  come  when  Edith 
will  look  back  to  those  early  years 
that  are  past,  and  wish  in  vain  for 
one  hour  of  the  freedom  and  happi- 
ness that  they  have  brought  to  her. 

Maud  did  not  pause  in  her  work 
as  she  answered  me  : 

"You  always  speak  as  if  you 
thought  that  there  were  no  trials 
except  in  married  life,  dear  Ellinor. 
Do  you  know  that  I  think  some- 
times—and you  must  forgive  me  for 
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saying  so — that  it  would  be  better 
and  happier  for  you  if  you  would 
try  and  think,  what  is  certainly  true, 
that  there  may  be  as  bitter  sorrow 
in  a  lonely  heart  as  in  any  other  " 

"  You  cannot  know,  Maud ;  you 
cannot  judge.  Your  only  sorrow 
has  been  a  sacred  sorrow.  Your 
tears  for  your  mother's  loss  were 
holy  tears.  They  did  not  leave  you 
in  hopeless  anguish.  O  Maud,  how 
I  have  sometimes  envied  you  1" 

Maud  bent  her  head  low  over  the 
flowers,  and  her  voice  was  unsteady 
when  she  spoke  again. 

"  Have  you  envied  me  because 
you  have  tfiought  that  I  knew  no- 
thing of  trials  and  struggles,  Ellinor  ? 
Would  it  reconcile  you  more  to  your 
lot — whatever  its  secret  trials  may 
be — if  1  told  you  that  I  know  well 
what  a  struggle  is?  that  my  heart 
knows  an  anguish  under  which  I 
am  well-nigh  faint  and  weary  ?" 

"  Your  heart  filled  with  anguish, 
Maud  ?"  I  exclaimed.  "  Impossible ! 
Tell  mc  what  you  mean." 

And  Maud  raised  her  head, 
dropped  the  flowers  that  she  held, 
and  looked  at  me  steadily  as  she 
spoke.  She  said  very  slowly,  very 
(^mly  : 

"  I  love  Arthur  Vivian,  Ellinor. 
Is  there  not  a  world  of  anguish  in 
these  words,  uttered  whilst  I  am 
wreathing  flowers  for  Arthur  Vivian's 
bride  r 

I  was  speechless  with  surprise, 
and  Maud  continued : 

"  You  remember  the  day — little 
more  than  a  year  ago — that  I  re- 
fused to  be  his  wife  ?  I  loved  him 
then,  Ellinor.  When  you  called  me 
cold,  I  felt  as  if  my  heart  were 
breaking.  But  I  never  knew  what 
anguish  might  come  from  this  love 
imtil  these  last  few  weeks.  If  his 
choice  had  only  fallen  amongst 
strangers,  where  I  should  not  have 
seen  his  love  surrounding  another, 
I  could  have  borne  it  better.  Do 
not  tell  me  that  I  know  nothing  of 
struggles.  I  am  struggling  not  to 
hate  Edith." 


Maud  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands,  and  I  could  not  know 
whether  she  wept  or  not.  WTiat 
could  I  say  to  her?  This  was  a 
sorrow  of  the  existence  of  which  I 
had  never  dreamed.  Day  after  day 
had  I  seen  her  for  several  months, 
and  never  once  suspected  the 
truth.  I  felt,  at  that  moment,  that 
affection  ought  to  have  made  me 
see  more  clearly.  Maud  looked  up 
abruptly,  before  I  had"  found  words 
to  answer  her. 

"Perhaps  you  are  despising  me, 
Ellinor.  I  have  sometimes  de- 
spised myself,  that  my  love  should 
have  lasted  whilst  his  passed  so 
soon  away.  And  now,  when  he 
has  not  a  thought  for  me, — ^when  I 
see  all  his  devotion  to  Edith, — is  it 
not  terrible  that  I  should  love  him 
still — should  still  look  back  to  the 
hour  in  which  he  said  that  he  loved 
me  as  the  happiest  hour  of  my  life  ? 
Do  you  despise  me  for  this,  Elli- 
nor?" 

"  No,  my  poor  Maud  !"  I  replied ; 
"  that  would  be  impossible  !  and  as 
little  will  I  reproach  you  now  for 
having  trifled  with  your  own  happi- 
ness. Tell  me,  Maud,  when  you 
refused  to  marry  Arthur  Vivian,  did 
you  tell  him  the  reason  of  your  re- 
fusal ?" 

"  No,  I  did  not,"  said  Maud. 

"  Then  he  never  knew  that  you 
loved  him  ?" 

"  Never.  I  did  not  wish  him  to 
know  it." 

"  Ah,  Maud !  if  you  had  not 
been  so  proud — if  you  had  told  him 
the  truth — how  differently  all  this 
might  have  ended  !  His  love  would 
not  have  passed  so  easily  away  if  he 
had  known  that  it  was  returned. 
He  would  have  persevered,  and  you 
would  have  broken  your  unnatural 
determination." 

"  Was  it  not  a  presumptuous  de- 
termination ]"  said,  Maud,  sadly. 
"  I  thought  that  I  did  what  was 
right  in  making  it,  and  in  keeping 
to  it.  I  ought  to  have  known  that 
I   had   no  right   to   try  and  stifle 
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those  natural  feelings  of  clinging 
love  to  one  another  which  are  im- 
planted in  every  human  bosom.  J 
know  now  that  I  was  wrong  to  con- 
demn myself  to  a  solitary,  loveless 
life.  If  I  had  had  the  right  to  do 
so,  I  should  have  had  the  power  given 
to  me.  I  should  not  have  suffered 
as  I  have  done." 

Maud  paused,  but  I  could  not 
speak  to  her.  I  waited  until  she 
should  say  more. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  what  the  tor- 
ture of  these  few  weeks  has  been. 
I  think  that  my  love  for  Exiith  made 
it  worse.  It  made  such  confusion 
in  my  feelings.  I  have  felt  some- 
times as  if  I  hated  her.  I  have 
looked  on  her  youth,  her  beauty, 
her  happiness,  and  in  the  agony  of 
my  jealousy  I  have  almost  fancied 
that  if  I  could  have  destroyed  all 
by  a  word,  there  have  been  mo- 
ments when  the  word  would  have 
been  spoken.  Then  have  come 
moments  of  remorse  for  such  horri- 
ble feelings,  and  I  have  felt  as  if  I 
could  give  my  life  to  secure  her 
happiness, — happiness  in  her  love, 
Ellinor, — in  the  love  of  which  she 
has  deprived  me !  You  do  not 
know  what  it  is  to  be  jealous ;  and 
never  think  that  you  know  the  most 
intense  suffering  of  which  the  human 
heart  is  capable,  until  you  have 
known  what  it  is  to  see  the  love 
which  would  be  more  than  life  to 
you  lavished  on  another,  whilst  you 
must  struggle  in  silence  to  conceal 
what  you  endure." 

"  It  must  be  terrible  !"  I  said ; 
"  it  must  indeed  be  terrible  !  And 
during  all  this  year  have  you  felt 
thus,  suffered  thus,  my  poor  Maud  ?" 

"  No,"  she  answered.  "  Until 
Edith  came  I  never  repented  of 
what  I  had  done.  I  still  thought  I 
had  acted  rightly.  But  oh,  Ellinor, 
how  soon  after  she  came  all  was 
changed  for  me  !  Before  that  time, 
I  could  think  of  his  words,  his 
looks,  as  he  told  me  that  he  loved 
me;  and  there  was  no  shame  in 
thinking  of  them,— no  shame  in  the 


thrill  of  joy  with  which  I  recalled 
that  hour.  He  had  never  again 
spoken  to  me  as  he  did  on  that  day, 
I  did  not  regret  this.  I  did  not 
wish  that  he  should  speak  of  love  to 
me  again  ;  and  I  am  certain  that,  if 
he  had  done  so,  I  should  again  have 
refused  to  be  his  wife.  But  when 
Edith  came,  when  I  saw — ^which  I 
soon  did — that  she  had  attracted 
him,  then,  Ellinor,  in  a  moment 
my  delusion  passed  away.  I  knew 
then  that  I  had  cast  my  happiness 
from  me.  I  knew  it,  when  it  was 
too  late,  by  the  feelings- -with  which 
I  saw  him  at  Edith's  side.  I  saw 
how  it  would  end  very  soon.  And 
since  then,"  she  continued,  quickly, 
whilst  her  cheek  flushed  brightly — 
"  since  then  I  have  still  sometimes 
recalled  the  hour  in  which  he  said 
that  he  loved  me.  I  have  recalled 
it  when  I  have  felt  overwhelmed 
with  the  shame  of  my  own  feelings ; 
because,  Ellinor  —  do  you  under- 
stand ? — he  did  once  love  me.  He 
gave  me  the  right  to  love  him  in  the 
hour  that  he  said  that  he  loved  me. 
Why  should  his  change  take  away 
that  right  from  me?  Why  should 
it  be  unwomanly  to  love  him  now  ? 
He  asked  my  love,  and  I  have  given 
it  in  silence  and  tears ;  Edith  has 
given  hers  in  words  and  in  joy. 
There  is  all  the  difference." 

I  was  beginning  to  answer  her 
when  she  checked  me,  and  added, 
almost  in  a  whisper  : 

"  False  reasoning  !  I  know  it, 
Ellinor  ;  I  know  it  better  than  any- 
one can  tell  me." 

As  she  finished  speaking,  she 
hastily  drew  some  of  the  flowers  to- 
wards her,  and  I  understood,  by  a 
silent  sign,  as  she  recommenced  the 
work  of  making  up  bouquets  for 
Edith's  marriage-day,  that  Maud  did 
not  wish  to  speak  again  on  the  sub- 
ject of  her  own  feelings. 

Poor  Maud  !  how  little  could  any- 
one think,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, of  the  stormy  world  within  her, 
as  she  took  her  place  as  bridesmaid 
to  the  very  lovely  bride. 
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Maud  accompanied  me  to  church. 
She  hardly  spoke  during  the  short 
drive;  but  as  the  carriage  stopped 
at  the  door  of  the  Priory  on  our  re- 
turn, she  pointed  to  the  flowers 
which  she  carried,  and  said,  with  a 
faint  smile  on  her  lips  : 

"  Is  it  not  strange,  that  whilst  all 


the  other  flowers  are  fresh  and  fra- 
grant, mine  should  have  withered 
already?  Well,  Ellinor,  there  is 
something  else  that  must  die  sud- 
denly to-day  as  well  as  my  flowers. 
Do  not  look  at  me  so  anxiously, 
and  never  speak  to  me  again  of  the 
eve  of  Edith's  marriage-day." 


(To  be  continued,) 


THE  VOICE  OF  SUMMER. 

Are  you  captive  unto  care 
Pining  for  a  purer  air, 
Crossed  in  love,  or  drawing  breath 
Sadly  in  the  shade  of  death ; 
Wearied  of  the  stir  one  meets 
Ever  in  the  sounding  streets  ? 

Come  with  me — 1*11  lead  you  where 
Fountains  deck  cool  grass  with  gems 
Fit  for  fairy  diadems ; 
Through  green  lanes  to  calm  retreat 
Where  the  redbreast's  voice  is  sweet ; 
By  coverts  where  rough  briar-rose 
Sweetens  the  brake  with  fragrant  snows ; 
Into  pleasant  shades  and  bowers 
Radiant  with  creeping  flowers. 
Honeysuckle  and  lithe  vine, 
Roses  with  a  lissome  twine. 
And  white-blossomed  jessamine. 
Rills  to  dainty  music  move 
In  these  leafy  haunts  of  love ; 
Here  nut-loving  squirrels  play. 
Merry  as  the  month  of  May ; 
The  fond  turtle  on  green  boughs 
Coos  sweet  answer  to  soft  vows  ; 
Fairy-footed,  the  swift  hind 
Starts  at  every  breath  of  wind. 
Never  ruder  sound  doth  come 
Than  slow  bees'  industrious  hum ; 
Song  of  rivulets  that  pass 
Through  wild  thyme  and  tangled  grass ; 
Poet  musing  far  from  men ; 
Twitter  of  grey  tiny  wren. 
All  harsh  chords  that  give  offence 
To  poetic  ear  and  sense 
Are  exiled  for  ever  hence. 
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Pleasures  without  after-pain 

In  my  green  dominion  reign  ; 

And  the  nightingale,  sweet  guest, 

When  the  day  is  rocked  to  rest. 

Sings  his  bubbling  song ;  while  Night 

"  Stoopeth  from  her  starry  height," 

All  intent  to  hear  a  measure 

Which  enwraps  the  sense  in  pleasure. 

To  this  music  you  shall  lie 

Tranquil,  with  an  upraised  eye, 

Wreathing  branches  overhead, 

Catching  the  dews  the  night-clouds  shed ; 

And  bright  stars  will  peep  between 

When  winds  shake  the  leafy  screen. 

Hidden  from  the  human  eye, 

Underneath  cool  green  seas,  lie 

Gems  of  costly  price,  and  ore 

Glitters  on  a  sandy  floor. 

There,  within  gay  coral  halls. 

Chanting  lays  and  madrigals, 

Dwell  the  mermen  ever  glad, 

And  mermaidens  fair  and  sad ; 

'Mid  purple  weeds  and  musical  sea-shells 

Glimmer  the  portals  of  their  caves  and  cells. 

But  with  them  is  too  much  riot 

Here  perfume  and  perfect  quiet. 

Slumbrous  airs  and  summer  calm, 

Mossy  beds  and  plants  of  balm. 

Hither  come,  then,  wearied  heart, 
Here  Repose  and  Fancy  are. 
Mellow  light  from  moon  and  star. 

Ferns,  and  Hlies  dear  to  art. 
All  rude  chords  that  give  offence 
To  poetic  ear  and  sense 
Are  exiled  for  ever  hence. 
Pleasures  without  after-pain 
In  my  green  dominion  reign. 
Soothing  sounds  are  heard  for  ever — 
Here  contention  enters  never, 
Here  blue  violets  have  birth. 
Bees  and  birds  unite  in  mirth. 
Fountains  deck  the  grass  with  gems 
Fit  for  virgin  diadems. 
Leave,  oh  !  leave  the  weary  streets 
With  their  tumults  and  their  heats ; 
Rest  within  these  green  retreats, — 
Come  and  rest,  a  guest  with  me, 
Love  and  Peace  shall  welcome  thee. 

R.  C.  F.  Hannav. 
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RAYMOND  LULLY.^ 


In  the  year  1229  a.d.,  James  I.  of 
Aragon  and  Catalonia,  made  an  ex- 
pedition to  Majorca,  the  largest  of 
the  Balearic  Isles.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  a  crowd  of  trusty  follow- 
ers, eager  for  conquest  and  posses- 
sion of  the  small  but  fertile  island. 
Amongst  these  was  Don  Raymond 
Lull,  bom  at  Barcelona  in  1 166  a.d., 
and  married  to  Dona  Ana  de  Eril ; 
both  of  these  were  of  illustrious 
families.  On  the  last  day  of  De- 
cember, 1229,  the  citadel  of  Palma 
was  taken,  and  in  process  of 
time  the  whole  island  was  reduced 
to  subjection.  This  was  followed 
by  a  general  division  of  the  newly- 
acquired  territory  amongst  the  no- 
bles who  assisted  in  its  conquest, 
and  Don  Rajrmond  received  as  his 
share  the  estates  of  Biniatis  and 
Formcntor,  in  the  north,  and  Panxual, 
in  the  south-east  of  the  island.  Don 
Raymond  now  transferred  his  resi- 
dence from  Catalonia  to  Palma,  and 
his  wife  bore  him  his  first-bom  son 
on  the  25th  January,  1235.  He 
was  named  after  his  father,  Ray- 
mond, or  Ramon,  and  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  article. 

The  influence  of  his  father  at  the 
king's  court  procured  for  Raymond, 
while  a  boy,  a  situation  as  page 
in  the  royal  palace ;  and  his  ser- 
vices in  this  capacity  secured  for 
him,  in  course  of  time,  promotion  to 
the  office  of  seneschal  or  major- 
domo.  He  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, to  have  led  a  steady  life  as  a 
young  man ;  on  the  contrary,  he 


gave  himself  up  with  such  eagemess 
to  all  the  vices  of  youth  as  to  cause 
serious  anxiety  in  the  mind  of  his 
father.  The  reproofs  of  the  latter 
proved  unavailing  to  persuade  him 
to  change  his  conduct,  and  in  his 
distress  his  father  appealed  to  the 
king  for  advice.  Raymond  was  ac- 
cordingly sent  for  to  the  royal  pre- 
sence, and  the  king  firmly  but  gently 
spoke  to  him  of  his  folly.  His 
words,  however,  were  disregarded, 
and  Raymond  plunged  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  mazes  of  vice  than 
before.  The  king  now,  in  sorrow 
for  his  conduct — for  all  seemed  to 
love  him  —  bethought  himself  of 
other  means ;  and  after  consultation 
with  his  father,  gave  him  in  mar- 
riage to  Dona  Blanca  Picariy.  Other 
writers  assert  that  the  lady's  name 
was  Dona  Catalina  Labots ;  but  S. 
Rosselld  quotes  two  documents  which 
weigh  heavily  in  support  of  Dona 
Blanca.  This  lady,  in  coiurse  of 
time,  bore  him  two  children,  named 
Domingo  and  Magdalena,  of  whom 
but  little  is  known,  except  that  Mag 
dalena  married  into  the  noble  fa- 
mily of  Senmanat. 

AH  the  affection  of  his  wife  and 
children  did  not,  however,  tum 
Raymond  from  the  licentious  con- 
duct which  he  had  exhibited  as  a 
bachelor.  On  the  contrary,  he 
seemed  more  prone  to  seek  the 
society  of  other  women  than  his 
wife,  till  an  accidental  circumstance 
convinced  him,  by  degrees,  of  his 
folly  and  wickedness,  and  induced 


*   I.  Catalogns  Omnium  Librorum  Magni  Opens  LuUiani,  proxime  Publico  Com- 
municandi :  Moguntiae,  Mayer,  1714. 

2.  Obras  Rimadas  de  Ramon  Lull,  escritas  en  idioma  Catalan-Provenzal,  por  Don 
Geromino  RosseIl6  :  Palma,  1859. 

3.  Disertadones  Historicas  del  Culto  Immemorial  del  B.  Raymundo  LuUio,  D** 
Haminado  y  Martir,  por  el  Padre  Custurer  (J.) :  Mallorca,  1700. 

4.  Apologie  de  la  Vic  et  des  (Euvres  du  Bicn  Heureux  Raymond  LuUe,  par.  A. 
Perroqnet,  I^tre:  Vendosme,  1667,  8vo. 
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him  not  only  to  reform,  but  to  sa- 
crifice his  life  for  the  good  of 
others. 

It  appears  that,  on  one  occasion, 
he  happened  to  meet  with  an 
Italian  lady,  Signora  Ambrosia  di 
Castello,  a  native  of  Genoa,  but 
then  residing  with  her  husband  in 
Palraa.  The  sight  of  her  beauty 
overpowered  his  feelings,  and  re- 
sulted in  his  sending  to  her  a  note, 
accompanied  by  a  sonnet  in  praise 
of  her  charms.  To  this  he  received 
from  her  the  following  reply  '} 

"  Sir — The  sonnet  that  you  have 
«ent  me  has  made  me  see  the  ex- 
cellence of  your  spirit,  as  well  as  the 
weakness,  or,  rather,  the  hastiness 
of  your  judgment  How  agreeably 
would  you  not  paint  beauty  itself, 
since  in  your  verses  you  embellish 
even  plainness  of  features !  But 
how  could  you  employ  a  genius  so 
divine  as  yours  in  praising  a  little 
piece  of  clay  covered  with  vermilion  ? 
You  ought  to  have  been  spending 
your  endeavours  in  stifling  your  love, 
and  not  in  declaring  it.  It  is  not 
that  you  are  not  worthy  of  the  affec- 
tion of  the  highest  ladies  in  the 
world,  but  you  render  yourself  un- 
worthy by  serving  the  least  of  all. 
And  can  a  spirit  which  is  only  made 
for  God  adore  a  creature  ?  and,  being 
enlightened  as  it  is,  render  itself 
blind  upon  this  point  ?  Quit,  then, 
sir,  a  passion  which  degrades  you 
from  your  nobility;  and  lose  not 
your  reputation  in  pursuance  of  an 
object  to  which  you  cannot  attain. 
But  if  you  continue  to  abuse  your- 
self, I  hope  soon  to  disabuse  you, 
by  shewing  to  you  that  that  which 
is  the  object  of  your  passion  ought 
to  be  rather  that  of  your  aversion. 
My  heart  has  wounded  your  heart, 
according  as  you  testify  in  your 
verses ;  and  I  will  heal  your  heart 
by  discovering  to  you  my  breast. 
Meanwhile,  rest  well  assured  that  I 
love  you  all  the  more  truly,  that  I 
make  a  semblance  of  entertaining 
no  love  for  you." 


Shortly  after  the  receipt  of  this 
letter,  while  Raymond  chanced  to 
ride  on  horseback  through  the 
streets,  he  spied  the  object  of  his 
passion  entering  the  church  of  Santa 
Eulalia.  Nothing  daunted  by  the  re- 
marks of  the  bystanders,  he  spurred 
on  his  horse,  entered  boldly  into 
the  church,  and  approached  the 
side  of  the  lady,  who  was  already 
engaged  in  her  devotions.  He 
then,  to  the  lady's  horror,  renewed 
the  protestations  of  attachment  that 
he  had  before  made  to  her,  and 
seemed  convinced  by  no  argument 
of  hers  as  to  the  futility  of  his  en- 
deavours. At  length,  after  gaining 
permission  from  her  husband,  she 
unfastened  her  dress,  and  discovered 
to  him  a  breast  horribly  eaten  by 
cancer.  The  sight  of  this  turned 
Raymond's  feelings,  and  he  made 
his  way  home  full  of  sorrow  and 
confusion. 

An  entire  change  seemed  now  to 
come  over  his  whole  nature.  He 
began  to  avoid  the  society  of  his 
friends,  in  whose  company  he  had 
before  been  so  vivacious.  His  man- 
ner was  gloomy  and  taciturn,  and 
he  gave  himself  up  to  sedentary 
and  solitary  piursuits.  At  length, 
he  publicly  announced  to  his  friends 
the  fact  of  his  conversion,  saying 
that  on  the  eve  of  the  conversion  of 
St.  Paul  (a.d.  1265),  the  figure  of 
the  crucified  Saviour  appeared  to 
him  in  a  vision,  saying  to  him  "  Fol- 
low me."  Popular  tradition  em- 
bellishes this  story,  recording  that 
on  each  succeeding  anniversary  his 
house  was  filled  with  all  kinds  of 
celestial  aromas.  Raymond  himself 
states,  in  one  of  his  poems,  that  the 
vision  of  the  crucified  Saviour  ap- 
peared to  him  on  five  successive 
occasions.  "I  forgot  to  see  God, 
following,  as  I  did,  after  carnal 
lusts ;  but,  five  times  crucified,  was 
Jesus  Christ,  in  His  great  mercy^ 
pleased  to  be  presented  before  me. 
,  .  .  And  then  I  began  to  follow 
him  as  a  service  of  gratitude.'*' 


*  Pcroquct,  p.  5. 


'  Desconort,  st.  2.  ed.  Rosscllo,  p.  37. 
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Having  now  changed  Kis  whole 
mature,  he  believed  that,  like  the 
apostle  St.  Paul,  he  was  called  upon 
to  be  the  agent  of  some  special 
work  in  the  Church ;  and  there  then 
occurred  to  him  the  idea  of  convert- 
ing the  Saracens  to  Christianity.  Up- 
on this  idea  he  meditated  for  some 
time,  till  a  sermon  which  he  heard 
in  the  Church  of  San  Francesco,  by 
Ihc  Bishop  of  Mallorca,  Don  Pedro 
de  Morey,  or  Morella,  convinced 
him  of  the  good  of  his  cause,  and 
animated  him  to  further  efforts. 

With  this  end  in  view,,  he  now 
parted  with  all  his  worldly  goods, 
icserving,    however,    sufficient    foE 
the  maintenance  of  his  wife  and  two 
children,  and  determined  to  leave 
bis  country  never  to  return.    A&  a 
pilgrim,  he  visited  the  shrine  of  oujt 
lady  at  Montserrat  near  Barcelona. 
From  thence  he  sought  his  way  to 
Santiago  de  Compostella,  in  Galicia, 
and  thence  back  to  the  shrine  of  the 
Holy  Apostles  at  Rome.     He  then 
leturned  to, Catalonia,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  proceeding  to  Paris,  in  order 
to  study  grammar,  philosophy,  and 
theology,,  with  a  view  of  carrying  out 
his  grand  task.     He  now  chanced 
to  meet  with  S.  Raimundo  de  Pena- 
fort,  to  whom  he  confided  his  pro- 
ject ;  and  imder  his  advice   he  cer 
turned    to   Palma   once  more,    in 
order  to  convince    others    by   his 
example  to  follow    him ;  with  the 
permission  of  his  wife,  he  now  took 
the  habit  of  the  Fratres  Minorcs,  and 
Ifcd  a  retired  life,  devoting  all  his 
energies  to  the  study  of  Arabic.   For 
this  purpose  he  took  into  his  service 
an  Arab  slave,  who,  though  a  boy, 
had  well-nigh  murdered  him,  because 
he  was  beaten  by  his  master  for 
blaspheming    against    God.      The 
knife  which  he  drew  on  this  occasion 
passed    through    the    garments    of 
Raymond,  and  the  preservation  of 
his  life  was  reckoned  miraculous. 
Raymond  then  sought  shelter  under 
the  roof  of  the  Cistercian  monastery 
sumamed  San  Real  which,then  stood 
within  a  few  miles  from   Palma; 


but  he  soon  quitted  this  spot  and 
retired  to  a  cell  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain  near  Manacor,  in  the  s.e. 
of  the  island.   This  mountain,  called 
La   Randa,  from  an  Arabic   word, 
meaning  a  laurel,  stands  on  a  lovely 
spot,,  overlooking  the  sea  and  the 
plain  nearly   all  round   it.     It   be- 
longed to  Raymond's  father  before 
him,  and  is  about  eight  hundred  feet 
in   height.     Here  Raymond  led   a 
solitary  life,  passing  his  time  in  the 
study  of  natural  history  and  in  com- 
posing his  "  Ars  Universalis."     The 
object  of  this  book  was  to  express 
metaphysics  in  a  geometrical  form 
by  means  of  figures,  and  deduce. re- 
sults by  the  inexorable  form  of  logic. 
For  the  further  composition  of  this- 
work,  he  descended  once  more  to- 
the  monastery  of  San  Real;  and  while 
resident  there,  wrote  also  the  work 
"  De  Comtemplatione,"  or  Book  of 
Confessions,  both  in  Lemosine  and 
in  Arabic.     This  work  consist  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  chap- 
ters, corresponding  to-  the  days  of 
the  year,  and  was  intended  by  the 
author  to  be  used  as  a  book  of  daily 
meditation.   At  the  same  epoch  were 
written  the  works  "De  Teologia,"* 
"  De  Filosofia,"  "  De  Derecho,"  "  De 
Medicina,"  the  "  Liber  Genutis  et. 
trium    Sapientium  (also  written   ini 
Arabic),    "  Demostraciones,"    "  De 
Sancto  Spiritu,."*and  many  others,  too* 
numerous  to  be  mentioned. 

During  the  composition  of  his; 
ArSy  tradition  reports  that  he  saw- 
many  visions.  On  one  occasion^ 
Jesus  Christ  appeared  to  him  before- 
commencing  his  work.  On  an- 
other occasion,  while  meditating  on 
the  top  of  the  Randa,  the  leaves  of 
a  rush  at  his  feet  seemed  to  be 
written  over  with  characters  in  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Chaldaic;  and  Arabic  ;  and 
when  Raymond  was  puzzling  over 
what  this  could  mean,  Jesus  Christ 
appeared  to  him,  saying,  "  These 
leaves  are  typical  of  the  countries, 
where  your  art  shall  be  known  and 
followed."  On  a  third  occasion  he 
chanced,  while  meditating    on  his. 
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book,  to  see  a  shepherd-boy  stand- 
ing by  him,  who  instantly  took  the 
book  from  his  hands,  kissed  it,  and 
gave  it  back  to  him,  telling  him  that 
by  its  means,  errors  should  be  con- 
futed throughout  the  world.  Lull 
was  now  convinced  that  he  was  in- 
spired, and  so  plainly  and  naturally 
does  he  speak  of  himself  that  one 
cannot  believe  willingly  that  he  was 
an  impostor.  He  tells  us  in  one  of 
his  poems  -} 

"  Moreover,  I  announce  to  you 
that  I  bear  a  general  art^  which  has 
newly  been  given  to  me  by  a  gift 
from  heaven,  in  order  that  men  may 
know  all  natural  science,  according 
as  the  intellect  is  sensible  of  it.  .  . 
O  glorious  Lord  God  !  Is  there  in 
the  world  such  a  form  of  martyrdom 
as  that  which  I  now  undergo  ?  How 
is  it  that  I  cannot  serve  Thee  ?  and 
how  is  it  that  there  is  no  one  to  aid 
me?  How  can  there  continue  to 
exist  this  art  that  Thou  hast  given 
me,  from  which  so  much  good  to 
mankind  can  accrue  ?" 

James  H.,  son  of  the  Conqueror, 
had  now,  though  in  his  father's  life- 
time, been  declared  King  of  Ma- 
jorca, Rousillon,  and  Montpelier. 
Hearing  of  the  conversion  of  Ray- 
mond, he  summoned  him  to  the 
Royal  Court,  determined  to  learn 
from  Raymond  himself  more  exact 
details  of  the  change  that  had  come 
over  him.  Accordingly,  full  of  hope 
of  gaining  assistance  for  his  project, 
he  set  out  for  Montpelier,  where  the 
King  was  then  residing.  The  King 
received  him  graciously  on  his  ar- 
rival, and  appointed  Bertram  de 
Berengario  to  examine  into  his  theo- 
logy. This  was  fully  approved ;  and 
Ra)mond  unfolded  to  the  King  the 
project  of  converting  the  Saracens, 
and  declared  his  intention  of  de- 
voting his  whole  life  to  that  object. 
He  explained  that  he  hoped  to  gain 
their  adhesion  to  Christianity  by 
the  incontrovertible  force  of  reason 
and  logic.  He  thought  that  a  holy 
crusade   might    be    waged    against 


them,  not  with  the  arms  of  ordinary 
warfare,  but  those  of  reason  and  the 
intellect;  and  by  this  means  he 
hoped  to  gain  for  Christendom  the 
possession  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
He  implored  the  King  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  assist  him ;  to  give  his 
sanction  to  his  undertaking;  and, 
above  all,  to  send  men  to  study  with 
him  and  assist  him  on  his  journeys, 
and  in  his  preaching  and  public  dis- 
cussions. The  King  seemed  con- 
vinced by  the  arguments  of  Ray- 
mond, and  promised  him  all  the 
assistance  in  his  power ;  and  so,  in 
A.D.  1275,  he  founded  a  college  of 
iki\x\.ttxifratres  minoreSyaxid  endowed 
it  with  a  rental  of  five  hundred  florins. 
This  establishment  settled  at  Mira- 
mar,  on  Raymond's  estate  of  Mount 
Randa,  in  Majorca ;  and  after  having 
received  the  royal  sanction,  was  sub- 
sequently confirmed  by  a  bull  from 
Pope  John  XXL,  signed  at  Viterbo, 
on  the  calends  of  December,  in  the 
first  year  of  his  pontificate. 

At  Miramar,  then,  was  Raymond 
now  resident,  with  thirteen  brothers, 
engaged  in  the  study  of  Arabic  and 
other  foreign  languages,  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  go  and  preach 
to  all  nations,  inducing  all  whom 
they  could  to  enter  into  the  fold  of 
the  Christian  Church.  Long  after 
the  dissolution  of  this  college,  there 
remained  till  within  the  memory  of 
man  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  which  occupied  the  site  of 
Raymond's  cell,  and  which  is  now 
destroyed.  There  is  not  wanting, 
however,  a  tradition  that  an  odour 
of  sanctity  hovered  over  this  ruin, 
such  that  divine  fragrances  were 
distinctly  imbibed  by  the  casual 
visitor,  and  that  no  animal  of  what- 
ever kind,  while  browsing  near,  ever 
dared  to  enter  the  sacred  spot. 
During  his  stay  at  Miramar,  Ray- 
mond composed  many  works  in 
prose  and  poetry.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  mention  them  all,  but  we 
may  signalise  two  written  in  Arabic, 
called.  "Alchindi"  and   **  Teliph," 
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demonstrating  the  falsity  of  Moham- 
medanism ;  the  "  Libro  de  la  Doc- 
trina  del  Principe  para  el  Regimen 
de  sa  Persona,  de  sa  Palacio,  y  de  sa 
Reino,"  a  book  afterwards  studied 
by  King  James   III.   of  Majorca, 
while  writing  his  celebrated  "  Leyes 
Palatinas,"   "El   Orden  Clerical    y 
Orden  de  la  Caballeria,  la  Doctrina 
Pueril,"  for  his  son,  then  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  of  age ;  "  A  Didactic 
Poem  on   Logic,"  now  lost;    and 
"  Las  Horas  de  la  Virgen  Maria,"  in 
poetry.      The  best   description   of 
Raymond's  life  at  Miramar  is  to  be 
foimd  in  his  work  entitled  "  Blan- 
quema,"   quoted   by  St.    Rossell6. 
Under  the  name  of  Blanquerna,  Ray- 
mond alludes  to  himself  -} — 

"While  Blanquerna  was  in  his 
hermitage,  he  got  up  at  midnight, 
and  opening  the  windows  of  his  cell, 
set  himself  to  contemplate  the  heaven 
and  the  stars.  He  then  proceeded 
to  pray,  with  all  the  devotion  that 
he  could  feel,  that  his  soul  might 
rest  solely  in  communication  with 
God,  and  his  eyes  in  tears  and 
mourning.  After  spending  much 
time  in  contemplation  and  weeping, 
he  entered  into  the  church  and 
sounded  the  bell  for  matins;  and 
when  his  deacon  came  to  his  assist- 
ance, he  aided  him  to  perform  them, 
and  at  daybreak  he  celebrated  mass 
in  a  devoted  manner,  and  spoke 
to  his  deacon  of  God,  that  he  might 
fall  in  love  with  God.  While  both 
were  thus  talking  of  God  and  His 
works,  they  wept  together  for  the 
great  devotion  which  those  reason- 
ings made  them  feel.  The  deacon 
then  went  to  the  garden,  and  em- 
ployed himself  in  cultivating  the 
trees  that  were  in  it;  and  Blan- 
quema,  coming  out  of  the  church  in 
•order  to  refresh  his  spirit,  already 
fatigued  by  the  labour  that  it  had 
undergone,  stretched  forth  his  eyes 
over  the  mountains  and  plains. 
Then,  after  feeling  refreshed,  he  set 
to  pray  and  to  meditate,  and  to  read 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  grand 


book  of  contemplation^  and  thus 
he  remained  till  the  moment  arrived 
for  the  hours  of  terce,  sixt,  and  none. 
At  the  conclusion  of  prayer  the 
deacon  dressed  some  herbs  and 
vegetables,  and  meanwhile  Blan- 
quema  directed  his  steps  to  the 
garden,  where  he  employed  a  few 
short  moments  of  leisure  cultivating 
some  plants,  and  in  this  exercise  im- 
proved his  health.  He  then  dined, 
and  immediately  entered  alone  into 
the  temple  to  manifest  to  God  his 
gratitude;  he  then  went  out  into 
the  garden,  and  passed  on  to  the 
fountain,  or  by  those  spots  which 
gave  him  most  pleasure,  giving  him- 
self up,  later  on,  to  sleep,  in  order 
to  gain  force  to  sustain  the  fatigues 
of  the  night.  When  he  was  awake, 
he  washed  his  face  and  hands, 
prayed  vespers  with  the  deacon,  and 
then  remained  alone,  thinking  on 
what  pleased  him  most,  and  what 
most  disposed  him  to  enter  into 
prayer.  At  sunset  he  went  up  on 
to  the  terrace,  and  there  remained 
in  long  meditation,  with  his  spirit 
devoted  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
heaven  and  on  the  stars,  discoursing 
on  the  greatness  of  God  and  the 
evil  ways  of  men.  In  this  state 
Blanquerna  remained  till  the  hour  of 
the  first  sleep ;  and  so  great  was  the 
fervour  of  his  contemplation,  that 
even  on  his  bed  he  appeared  to  be 
in  mystical  intelligence  with  the 
Almighty.  Thus  passed  happily  the 
life  of  Blanquerna,  till  the  people  of 
the  district  came  to  visit  with  devo- 
tion and  frequency  the  altar  of  the 
most  Holy  Trinity  of  that  churchy 
and  this  interrupted  and  disturbed 
the  contemplation  of  Blanquerna; 
but  he,  not  wishing  to  prevent  their 
coming  there,  in  order  not  to  chill 
their  devotion,  transferred  his  cell 
to  the  height  of  a  neighbouring 
mountain." 

Another  of  Raymond's  works, 
the  book  entitled  "  Blanquerna  de 
Amico  et  Amato,"  gives  us  some  in- 
sight into  his  life.     Like  the  sacred 


1  Published  at  Valencia,  1 52 1,  in  Lcmosine,  cap.  105. 
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book  of  Proverbs,  it  is  written  in 
short  sentences.  At  No.  47  is  a 
description  of  his  solitude.  "  The 
friend  stayed  in  solitude  under  the 
shade  of  a  certain  fair  tree ;  and  by 
that  spot  there  passed  men  who 
asked  him  why  he  was  staying  there 
in  solitude  ?  The  friend  answered 
them  that  he  was  then  for  the  first 
time  alone  when  he  saw  and  per- 
ceived them ;  for  before  that  he  was 
in  the  company  of  his  beloved." 

His  stay  at  the  college  of  Mira- 
mar  was,  however,  not  long-lived. 
Why  the  college  was  broken  up  is 
not  quite  apparent ;  but  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  it  was  on  account 
of  the  jealousies  and  rivalries  that 
were  sure  to  spring  up  in  a  small 
community  like  that.  Hence  Ray- 
mond determined,  in  company  with 
some  of  the  friars,  to  go  to  Rome, 
and  plead  his  cause  with  the  Pope. 
At  Rome  he  was  successful,  and  the 
result  was  the  mission  of  five  brethren 
to  Tartary.  This  and  the  breaking- 
up  of  Miramar  is  alluded  to  in  the 
poem  above  quoted  (Desconort.)^ 

"  Hermit,  I  have  already  recounted 
to  you,  if  you  have  remembered,  the 
means  by  which  God  might  be  more 
beloved.  This  is,  that  the  Pope  in- 
duce many  strong  men  of  letters  to 
be  willing,  for  God's  sake,  to  suffer 
martyrdom,  that  thus,  in  all  the 
world,  God  might  be  understood  and 
honoured,  and  to  each  of  each  of 
them  the  power  of  language  might 
be  revealed,  according  as  was  or- 
dained at  Miramar  (and  he  knows 
full  well  in  his  heart  who  caused  that 
to  fail),  and  that  they  may  journey 
and  derive  all  the  graces  wliich  the 
clergy  and  the  bishop  possesses,  and 
thus  continue  till  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
be  taken.  A  book  on  this  point  is 
already  in  order." 

According  to  Sr.  Custurer,  who 
quotes  authors  of  a  life  of  Raymond 
contemporary  with  his  life,  Raymond 
goes  to  Rome  only  to  find  Honorius 
IV.  just  dead.  The  see  remained 
vacant  for  ten  months  and  eighteen 


days,  and  so,  in  consequence  of  mat- 
ters of  greater  importance,  Raymond 
was  obliged  to  desist  from  his  under- 
taking. From  hence  he  passed  to 
Paris,  where  he  read  in  public  his 
"  Ars  Generalis."  After  this,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Montpelier,  where,  accord 
to  Sr.  Custurer,  he  composed  many 
books.  Thence  to  Geneva,  where 
he  translated  his  "Ars  Inventiva" 
into  Arabic,  and  then  continued  his 
journey  to  Rome.  Nicholas  IV. 
had  by  this  time  succeeded  to  the 
pontificate,  of  whom  it  is  said  that, 
in  1 291,  he  tried  to  unite  the  two 
orders  of  the  Knights  Templars  and 
Hospitallers,  on  account  of  their  dis- 
sensions. Raymond  seems  to  have 
contributed  much  to  this  union  ;  he 
alludes  to  it  in  the  poem  above 
quoted : — 

"And  of  the  Temple  and  Hos- 
pital, a  union  was  effected,  providing 
that  their  grandmaster  should  be 
king  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  because 
such  conduct  as  was  exhibited  does 
not  contribute  to  the  honour  of 
God."» 

As  nothing  could  be  done  at 
Rome  to  further  his  cause,  on  ac- 
count of  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
Church  at  that  time,  Raymond  re- 
turned to  Genoa,  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed from  there  to  Afirica.  While 
there  he  was  taken  dangerously  ill, 
and  his  heart  seems  to  have  failed 
him.  His  friends  had  deserted  him, 
and  he  had  failed  in  securing  any 
assistance  from  foreign  courts,  al- 
though much  aid  had  been  promised 
to  him,  and  he  looked  forward  with 
despair  to  the  accomplishment  of 
his  favourite  project.  So  low  did  he 
now  become  that  he  received  ex- 
treme unction  from  the  priest  who 
attended  him,  and  thought  that  he 
was  on  his  deathbed.  It  was  not, 
however,  fated  to  be  so,  and  Ray- 
mond began  to  recover,  and  with 
retiuning  health  came  fresh  energies 
and  fresh  resolve.  Accordingly, 
when  he  was  restored  to  his  usual 
health,  he  took  shipping  in  the  first 


'  Stanza  55,  Rosscllo,  p.  350. 
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vessel  bound  to  Tunis.  When  he 
arrived  at  Tunis,  he  began  boldly  to 
preach  the  gospel,  and  confute  the 
arguments  of  the  Turks ;  but  he  was, 
in  consequence,  persecuted  on  all 
sides,  and  barely  escaped  with  his 
life.  To  this  he  alludes,  not  only  in 
his  poem  above  quoted,  but  al»o  in 
his  book,  "  Blanquema  de  Amico  et 
Amato  :"*— 

"  The  friend  was  seen  to  be  hung 
up  and  bound,  wounded,  and  slain, 
for  love  of  his  Beloved.  And  those 
who  persecuted  him  asked  him,  say- 
ing, *  Where  is  thy  Beloved  ?'  But 
the  friend  answered,  *  See  Him  here 
in  the  multiplication  of  my  loves, 
and  in  the  suffering  which  He  causes 
me  to  undergo  in  my  torments/ 
The  friend  came  to  demand  alms  at 
the  house-doors,  that  he  might  bring 
before  men's  notice  the  love  of  his 
Beloved  to  His  servants ;  and  as  one 
day  it  chanced  that  they  gave  him 
nothing,  they  asked  him  if  he  thought 
ill  of  them  ?  He  answered  *  No ; 
that  humility,  poverty,  patience,  are 
things  that  are  pleasing  in  the  sight 
of  his  Beloved.'  The  friend  was  in 
a  foreign  land,  and  forgetful  of  his 
Beloved,  and  full  of  home-sickness, 
and  a  longing  to  return  to  his  house, 
and  his  wiife,  and  his  children,  and 
his  friends.  But  soon  he  turned 
and  remembered  his  Beloved,  and 
prayed  to  Him  to  console  them, 
and  that  the  strangeness  of  his  posi- 
tion might  not  torment  him,  for  the 
longing  and  love  that  he  Ijore  to- 
wards his  Beloved" 

Sr.  Rosselld  says  that  he  passed 
from  Tunis  to  Perpignan  and  thence 
to  Montpelier ;  but  this  could  not 
be,  for  at  the  end  of  the  work  en- 
titled "  Tabula  Generalis  ad  Omnes 
Scientias  Applicabills,"  Raymond 
says,  "  Incepta  fuit  haec  scientia  in 
mari  in  portu  Tunici,  in  medio  men- 
sis  Septembri,  anno  Incamationis 
Domini  i292,et  fuit  finita  in  eodem 
anno  praedicto  in  Octavis  Epiphaniae 


in  civitate  Neapolis."^  Thai  is  to 
say,  the  book  was  finished  before 
the  recurrence  of  another  September, 
namely,  during  the  Epiphany  of 
1293.  For  some  time  he  stayed  at 
Naples,  finishing  "  De  Sexto  Sensu 
id  est  de  Affatu,"  in  1294,  and 
"  Flores  Amoris  et  Intelligentiae ;" 
and  reading  his  Art  till  the  election  of 
Celestin  V.  as  Pope,  in  1294.  There 
is  one  stanza  in  the  poem  "  Desco- 
nort,"  which,  from  the  dates  alluded 
to  therein,  is  a  little  difficult  to  un- 
derstand.    It  runs  thus :' 

"  For  wife  have  1  left  as  well  as 
children  and  possessions,  and  thirty 
years  kave  I  stood  in  labour  and 
anguish,  and  three  times  have  I  been 
at  the  court  before  my  monsignors. 
Moreover,  at  three  general  chapters 
of  the  order  of  the  Preachers,  have 
I  been  present,  and  also  at  three 
other  general  chapters  of  the  Fra- 
tres  Minores ;  and  if  ye  only  knew  all 
that  I  have  said  to  kings  and  nobles 
and  how  I  have  laboured,  ye  would 
not  hesitate  to  affirm  how  bold  I 
have  been  in  the  cause,  on  the  con- 
trary ye  could  feel  great  sympathy 
if  ye  were  charitably  disposed."  In 
order  to  reconcile  this  passage,  there- 
fore, Sr.  Custurer  dates  Raymond's 
conversion  at  1265,  a.d.  Ten  years, 
he  says,  were  then  passed  in  devotion 
and  the  study  of  Arabic,  before  the 
College  of  Miramar  was  founded,  in 
1275.  Thence  the  date  of  this  poem 
cannot  be  before  1305,  when  the 
thirty  years  mentioned  would  be 
completed.  If  it  were  written  before 
this  date,  Raymond  could  not  have 
been  five  times  at  the  Court  of 
Rome.  St.  Rosselld  dates  the  poem 
at  Rome  in  1295,  or  "ten  years 
after  Lull  had  left  that  city  to  reside 
in  Paris,  Montpelier,  Genoa,  Tunis, 
and  Naples."  If  1295  is  the  date 
of  the  poem,  the  thirty  years  alluded 
to  must  therefore  mean  since  his 
conversion  in  1265.  At  the  end  of 
the  MS.  of  this  poem,*  in  the  British 


"  lb.  57,  No.  52,  282,  365. 

*  Vide  Catalogue,  Mcntz,  1704;  and  D.  Nic.  Ant  Bibl.  Vet  lib.  ix.  cap.  iii.  no.  89. 
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Museum,  written  in  Catalan  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  it  says,  this  "  Des- 
conort "  was  made  in  the  Court  of 
Rome,  and  is  sung  at  the  end  of  his 
"  Art."     Five  months  and  nine  days 
had  elapsed  when  Celestin  V.  re- 
signed the  pontifical  chair  and  Boni- 
face VI II.  was  elected  in  his  place. 
Accordingly  we   find   Raymond  at 
Rome,  trying,  by  his  books  and  public 
discussion,,  to  induce  others  to  follow 
him,  and  influence  the  new  Pope  in 
favour  of  his  scheme.     Among  the 
books    that    he    finished  were  the 
**  Arbor    Scientiae^"    in    1295;    the 
"  De  Anima,"   in  1294;    and    the 
"ArticuU   Fidei."*     This  last  work 
was  finished,  on  the  eve  of  the  day 
of  St  John  the  Baptist,  at  Rome^  in 
1296.      The  various  notices  of  the 
works  of  Raymond  seem  to  have  con- 
fused this  work  with   one   entitled 
"Apostrophe."       This    latter    was^ 
however,  a  separate  work,  also  en- 
titled, "  Petitio  pro  Conversione  In- 
fidelium,"  and  supplicates  by  name 
Pope  Boniface,  in  furtherance  of  the 
cause.'    But  the   Pope    had  more 
serious  matters  to  attend  to.  He  had 
seized  the  papal  chair  by  fraud  in 
1294,  by  first  inducing  Celestin  to 
resign,  and  then  by  getting  himself 
secretly  elected  by  Charles  II.,  of 
Sicily ;  and  though  he  had  begun  to 
reign  wi.h  unparalleled  magnificence 
and  splendour,  a  cloud  had  begun  to 
rise,  destined  to  end)  in  1303,  in  his 
expulsion   from  Rome.     Raymond, 
therefore,  saw  that  nothing  could  be 
done,  and  so   returned   to   Genoa. 
There  he  stayed   but  a  short  time, 
but  travelled  onwards  to  Perpignan, 
where    the   King    of  Majorca  then 
was.     From  thence  he  made  his  way 
to  Paris,   and   arrived   there   about 
October,  1297.     There  he  finished 
his  work  "  De  Astronomia,"  accord- 
ing to  the  Mentz  catalogue.      But 
this  could  hardly  be,  for  we  find  him 
finishing  his  work  "  Oraciones  "  at 


Barcelona  in    1298,  and  both  Don 
Nicholas  Antonio  and  the  MS.  in  the 
University   Library,  at  Cambridge, 
wrongly  attributed    to    Raymundus 
Massiliensis,  date  the  work,  October, 
1298.     Accordingly,  we   must  con- 
clude that  he  came  from  Barcelona 
to  Paris  in  1298)  and  there  continued 
to  reside  for  some  time,  finishing  the 
"Filosofia    D'Amor"^    and     other 
works.     He  was   now  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Paris,*  under  Tho- 
mas Atrebatensis  (of  Anas),  though 
Caesar  du  Boulay  calls  him  Thomas 
Anglicus.     On  July   9th,    1299,  he 
published    his   "  Directions    to   his 
Master,  Thomas  Atrebatensis,"  and 
"  DeQuadraturaetTriangulaturaCir 
culi."     At  the  same  time  he  treated 
with  Philip  of  France  for  aid  to  his 
project  of  preaching  to  the  Saracens, 
but  without  avail.     Gaining  no  good 
to  his  cause,  he  determined  to  re- 
turn  to   his    native   country.      But 
though  downcast,  he  did  not  become 
inactive  or  relinquish  altogether  his 
hopes.      The    date    of  one    of  his 
books  shews  us  that  in  April,  1300, 
he   was    in    Montpelier,   and    from 
there  he  proceeded  to  Africa,  where 
he  made  a  translation  of  the  "  Arti- 
culi  Fidei "  from  Catalan,  the  original 
language,  into    Latin,  in  July.     In 
September  and  October,  he  finished 
other  works,  and  departed  for  Cy- 
prus in  130 1,  where  he  finished  his 
"  Liber  de  Natura,"  and  his  "  Rhe- 
torica  Nova,"  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  John  of  Chrysostom.     The  ori- 
gin of  this  journey  was   the  report 
that    Kassan,    grand    khan    of   the 
Tartars,  who  professed  Christianity, 
had  gained  possession  of  Syria  and 
the    Holy    Land    from    the    hands 
of    the   Saracens.      Raymond,    de- 
lighted with  this  news,  set  out  im- 
mediately  for  Cyprus,   but  arrived 
there  only  to   learn   its   falsity  and 
intelligence   of   the    utter  defeat  of 
the    Tartar.      After    preaching    for 


*  Vide  Nic.  Ant.  Bibl.  Vet.  ix.  iii.  130  &  132.     Custurer,  Vidi,  Ac,  p.  512,  No.  90. 

*  Dante  Inf.  xix  53,  xxvii.  85  ;  Villani,  viii.  6 ;  Milman,  Latin  Christ,  ix.  7i  xi  9. 
3   Uriiish  Museum,  Add.  MSS.,  16,430. 
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some  time  in  Cyprus,  he  passed 
over  into  Armenia,  to  a  city  called 
Allero,  where  is  dated  his  work, 
"  De  iis  quae  Homo  de  Deo  debet 
Credere;"  but  he  soon  returned 
again  to  Cyprus,  the  reason  of 
which  he  gives  in  his  book,  "De 
Fine  :***  "  Versus  Cyprum  in  Arme- 
niam,  sed  quix  istae  lenae  omni- 
bus non  sunt  sacrae,  prout  scio, 
qeni  fui."  He  thus  stayed  in  Cy- 
prus for  some  time,  and  stayed  in 
the  hospital  of  the  Templars  at 
Famagusta,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
island.  In  January  1303  he  returned 
to  Montpelier,  and  after  a  short 
stay  there,  proceeded  to  Genoa, 
where  he  finished  writing  many 
works.  In  March  of  the  same 
year  we  find  him  again  at  Mont- 
pelier, w^here  James  II.,  of  Majorca, 
was  resident  with  his  court.  Here 
he  resided  during  the  next  two 
years,  writing  many  books,  the  titles 
of  which  it  would  be  tedious  to 
mention.  1305,  a.d.,  however,  is 
the  date  of  the  completion  of  his 
work  **  De  Fine,"  which  treats  of  the 
conquest  of  the  Holy  Land. 

The  eldest  son  of  King  James  II., 
the  infante  Don  Jamie,  was  the  heir- 
presumptive  to  the  crown  of  his 
father ;  but  he  preferred  to  devote 
his  life  to  religion  rather  than  govern- 
ment, so  he  adopted  the  dress  of  the 
order  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  in  com- 
pany with  his  warmly-attached  friend 
I)on  Luis,  the  son  of  Don  Carlos,  of 
Sicily.  It  was  not  surprising,  then, 
that  King  James  II.  should  be  well- 
affected  to  the  order,  and  accord- 
ingly he  began  to  take  favourable 
notice  of  Raymond  ;  and  so  affected 
was  he  by  the  work  "  De  Fine," 
that  he  sent  a  copy  of  the  book  to 
the  Pope,  and  himself  promised 
money  to  aid  the  cause.  Boniface 
VIII.  was  now  dead,  as  well  as 
Benedict  XL,  who  succeeded  him  ; 
and  by  the  influence  of  Philip  the 
Fair,  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux, 


Bertrand  de  Goth,  was  made  Pope, 
under  the  title  of  Clement  V.  It 
was  during  his  pontificate  that,  in 
1309,  the  papacy  was  transferred  to 
Avignon.  Raymond  probably  pre- 
sented his  book  to  this  Pope  in  per- 
son—at all  events,  he  was  travelling 
about  at  this  time,  for  we  find  from 
his  works  that  he  was  lodged  in  the 
monastery  of  San  Domingo,  at  Pisa, 
in  January  1306,  and  returned  to 
Montpelier  in  1307.  He  was  then 
probably  in  high  favour,  for  Ray- 
mond Ganfredus,  the  minister-gene- 
ral of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  had 
given  him  letters  patent,  directing 
every  member  of  the  order  to  receive 
him  well,  in  whatever  part  he  was, 
and  had  given  him  the  title  of 
"  Most  great  Benefactor  of  their 
order."  The  king's  promises  of  sup- 
port were  probably,  however,  never 
fulfilled ;  and,  according  to  Sr.  Cus- 
turer,  he  returned  to  his  native 
island,  and  wrote  the  pcem  "  Des- 
conort."  St  Rosselld,  however,  and 
others,  assert  that  he  went  first  to 
Bona,  in  Africa,  and  that  there  occur- 
red the  event  narrated  in  "  De 
Amico  et  Amato  :'^ 

"  The  friend  set  out  for  certain 
foreign  parts,  where  he  thought  to 
find  his  Beloved,  and  by  the  way 
there  met  him  two  lions,  and  the 
friend  began  to  feel  before  him 
fear  of  death,  for  he  desired  to  live, 
that  he  might  serve  his  Beloved. 
And  he  set  himself  in  quest  of  his 
Beloved,  that  love  might  direct  his 
steps,  and  that  he  might  better  sup- 
port death  ;  and  while  the  friend 
was  seeking  his  Beloved,  the  lions 
came  humbly  to  the  friend,  whose 
falling  tears  they  licked  up,  and 
kissed  his  hands  and  feet ;  and  so 
the  friend  set  forth  in  peace  to  find 
his  Beloved."* 

Sr.  Custurer  quotes  the  following 
account  of  what  happened  to  him 
in  Africa,  from  the  "  Vidk  Contera- 
poranea :" 
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"  When  he  had  arrived  at  Bugia, 
and  had  entered  into  the  court,  he 
began  to  cry  in  the  public  square, 
as  a  second  Jonas :  *  The  law  of  the 
Christians  is  the  true  law,  and  holy, 
and  it  alone  is  grateful  gjid  accept- 
able unto  God ;  but  the  law  of  tbe 
Saracens  is  false  and  erroneous,  and 
look  that  what  I  say  I  willnrnake 
good  by  arguments,  that  ye  cannot 
disprove.'  On  hearing  these  words, 
the  people  desired  to  stone  him,  but 
the  principal  minister  of  the  Mahom- 
medan  law  commanded  him  to  be 
brought  into  his  presence,  and  spoke 
to  him  after  tliis  manner  :  *  How  is 
it  that  ye  have  such  boldness,  to 
speak  publicly  of  our  Mahommedan 
law  with  such  insult,  it  being  noto- 
rious that  we  will  put  to  death  him 
that  blasphemes  it/  Raymond  an- 
swered him,  *  He  that  is  the  true 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  has  un- 
derstood the  indubitable  truth  of  tb£ 
Catholic  faith,  ought,  without  fear  of 
death,  to  extol  it  and  preach  it  to 
all'  *  If  ye  believe,*  insisted  the 
minister,.  *  that  youxs  is  the  true  faith, 
give  me,  then,  your  reasons  by  which 
ye  prove  its  verity.*  Then,,  in  the 
most  learned  manner,  Raymond  be- 
gan to  explain  to  him  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity,  and  he  spake  with  such 
force  that  the  minister  could  not  an- 
swer him ;  on  the  contrary,  although 
more  than  moderately  versed  in  every 
kind  of  philosophy,  moved  with  terror 
al  the  lofty  doctrine  of  Raymond,,  he 
did  not  try  to  satisfy  him  with  words 
or  ai::guments,,  but,  like  the  tjn-ants 
of  old,  had  recourse  ta  force,  and 
gave  orders  to  the  guards  to  bear 
him  away  to  prison.  While  he  was 
passing  through  the  street,  some 
plucked  out  the  hairs  of  his  beard, 
others  tripped  him  by  the  way, 
others  cruelly  beat  him  with  sticks, 
others  with  their  hands,  others  with 
their  fists,  till  at  length  he  was  led, 
or  rather  dragged,  away,  and  with 
ignominy  thrust,  not  into  the  prison 
of  the  thieves,  so  much  as  into  their 
privy,  full  of  mud  and  filthiness. 
This  was  a  persecution  that  he  en- 


dured for  a  long  time,  until,  at  the 
entreaty  of  some  Genoese  merchants, 
who  were  residing  on  business  in  the 
city,  he  was  placed  in  a  more  decent 
prison.  [Contemporaneous  authors, 
say,  that  the  ministers  of  Mahomme- 
danism  were  eager  to  put  him  ta 
death ;  that  they  resolved  to  have 
him  brought  before  them  in  the 
council;  that  if  it  were  found  that 
he  was  a  learned  man  they  would 
put  him  to  death,  but  if  ignorant 
ihey  would  set  him  free  ;  and  that 
one  of  them,  who  had  heard  him 
speak,  was  of  opinion  that  he  should 
not  be  heard,  for  he  would  give  suck 
reasoning  that  they  would  not  be 
able  to  satisfy  him;  and  that  the 
Genoese  and  the  Catalans  persuaded 
them  to  give  him  a  more  decent  pri- 
son.] Then  there  gathered  round 
him  the  most  skilled  of  the  sect  of 
the  Mahommedans,  sent  by  their 
principal  ministers,  and  tried,  by  great 
promises,  to  seduce  him  to  their  false 
system.  They  offered  to  him  in 
marriage  a  lady  of  most  noble  origin, 
houses,  riches,  property,  honours,, 
and  the  favour  of  the  king.  BuX 
Raymond,  despising  everything,  ex- 
horted them,  with  tenderness,  to 
embrace  the  law  of  Christ,  promising 
them  no  riches  or  goods  whereby  to 
make  their  fortunes,  but  only  life 
eternal,  nor  favours  of  kings  on 
earth,,  but  only  the  love  of  the  King 
of  Heaven,  and  the  glory  of  being 
admitted  to  the  dignity  of  His  son- 
ship..  As  no  agreement  came  on 
either  side  by  this  means,  they  settled 
that  both  parties  should  write  books,, 
in  which  each  one  should  show,  by 
clear  and  patent  arguments,  which 
of  the  two  laws  was  the  better,  more 
holy,  and  more  true.  Raymond 
had  already  worked  much  on  his 
part,,  and  had  nearly  completed  his 
work,  when  the  King  of  Bugia,  hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  city,  obliged  him 
to  desist  from  the  undertaking,  and 
having  news  of  what  was  passing,, 
ordered  him  to  quit  the  city  and  the 
country.  Raymond  embarked  with 
his  books  in  a  Genoese  ship,  in  order 
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to  pass  over  to  Genoa ;  bat  the  fury 
of  contrary  winds  altered  their  course, 
«o  that,  at  ten  nailes  from  the  port 
of  Pisa,  the  ship  was  wrecked,  and 
though  the  ^ea  swallowed  up  many, 
Raymond  was   one   of  those  who 
escaped.     All  his  books  were  lost ; 
but,  favoured  by  Heaven,  he,  half 
naked,   and   with   one   companion, 
was  landed  in  the  port  on  a  plank." 
In  March,  1308,  therefore,  we  find 
him  lodged  in  the  monastery  of  San 
Domingo,  at  Pisa,  and  there  finishing 
kis  "  Ars  Gencralis  Ultima."  In  Aprn 
lie  finished  his  "  Disputatio   Ray- 
raundi   Chris tiani  et  Homeri  Sara- 
ceni,"'  alluded  to  by  the  "  Vid^  Con- 
temporanea  just  quoted,  and  many 
other  works.     The  republic  of  Pisa 
flow  began  to  favour  his  scheme, 
and  gave  him  letters,  and  founded 
a  military  order  for  the  conquest  of 
the  Holy  Land.     With  bright  hopes 
Raymond  set  out  for  Genoa,  and 
there    obtained    a   subscription    of 
25,000  ducats  from  devout  women  ; 
thence  he  proceeded  to  France,  to 
seek    the    Pope,   then  resident    in 
Avignon.     He  presented  his  letters 
and  supplication,  but  without  avail ; 
a.nd  then  returned  to  Paris,  reading 
his  Ars  and  composing  many  books. 
A  story  of  him  is    recounted,   by 
which   he  gained  the  attention   of 
the   famous   Duns   Scotus.     It  ap- 
pears that  one  day  Raymond  was 
present  at  one  of  his  lectures ;  and 
on  hearing  some  argument  to  which 
he  did  not  assent,  signified  his  dis- 
approbation  by    a  slight    murmur. 
Duns    Scotus    looked   round,    and 
when  he  discovered  the  murmurer  in 
the  comer,  thought  to  shime  him  by 
the  question, "  Dominus  quae  pars  ?" 
to  which  Raymond  is  said  to  have 
answered,  "  Dominus  non  est  pars, 
scd   est    totum."     In   consequence 
of  this  proof  of  his  talent,  Raymond 
seems  to  have  had  much  association 


with  "the  subtle  doctor."  He 
afterwards  compiled  a  book  entitled 
^*  Dominus  quse  Pars  ?'" 

Raymond  now  left  Paris  for  a 
while,  and  returned  to  Montpelier. 
While  there  he  finished  his  work^ 
**  De  Acquisitione  'I'errae  Sanctae  "  in 
the  month  of  March  ;  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Majorca,  where  he  wrote 
his  "  De  Confessione."  This  was 
followed,  in  January,  13 10,  by  his 
Liber  Sermonum,  or  "Ars  Praedi- 
candi ;"  and  then  he  made  his  way 
back  to  Paris.  He  now  gained 
much  favour  from  the  French  king, 
Phillip  the  Fair,  who  gave  him  the 
titles  of" Organo  del  Espiritu  Santo," 
and  "  Doctor  lluminado  del  Cielo."' 
Two  of  his  works  we  now  find  de- 
dicated to  the  king ;  one  "  Liber  na- 
talis  parvuli  Christi  Jesu,^'  the  other 
"  Liber  Lamentationis  Philosophiae."^ 
The  University  of  Paris  now  ap- 
proved his  "  Ars,"  and  a  diploma 
was  granted  to  him.  Raymond  then 
paid  another  visit  to  Avignon,  Mont- 
pelier, and  Majorca,  where  he  finish- 
ed other  works,  and  then  returned  to 
Paris  in  1322,  and  here,  by  the 
king's  command,  other  works  of  his 
were  examined  and  approved  by 
Francisco  de  Neapol%  then  chan- 
cellor of  the  university.* 

A  general  council  was  now  con- 
voked at  Vienne,by  the  pope,  Clement 
V. ,  for  the  i  st  of  October,  1 3 1 1 .  At 
this  council  were  present  more  than 
three  hundred  archbishops  and  bi- 
shops, and  the  principal  theme  of 
discussion  was,  the  condition  of  the 
order  of  the  Templars^  and  the 
abuses  which  had  grown  up  amongst 
them.  Raymond  determined  to  be 
present,  and  present  his  cause  before 
the  assembly.  About  this  time  he 
wrote  the  "Liber  Phantasticus," 
being  a  supposed  conversation  be- 
tween him  and  a  priest  on  their 
way   to  the   council.      In  the  first 


*  Custurer,  note  25,  p.  525.    Add.  MSB.,  16,432.  '  Custurer,  ii.  6,  2. 

'  Vide  Document  quoted  by  St.  Rossclo,  p.  77,  dated  Tuesday  after  the  octave  o( 
the  Feast  of  the  Purification,  1309. 
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chapter  he  gives  us  some  resum^  of 
his  life.  "  1  was  a  man  joined  in 
matrimony,  blessed  with  offspring, 
and  a  moderate  competence,  but 
of  loose  and  earthly  conduct.  All 
these  things  I  freely  gave  up,  that 
I  might  gain  honour  for  God  and 
good  to  all  men,  and  extol  the  holy 
faith  :  I  learnt  Arabic  ;  many  times 
I  went  forth  to  preach  to  the  Sara- 
cens ;  I  was  captured  on  account 
of  the  faith,  imprisoned,  scourged  ; 
for  forty  five-years  I  have  toiled 
that  I  might  stir  up  the  Church  and 
Christian  princes  to  promote  the 
public  welfare.  Now  1  am  an  old 
man,  now  a  poor  man,  but  my  mind 
is  still  the  same,  and  in  such  will  I 
remain  till  death.  God  himself  will 
give  ;  what  then  ?  does  this  seem  to 
you  fancy  or  not?  let  your  own 
conscience  judge.  But  I  seem  to 
perceive  that  your  mind  is  fancifully 
disposed  towards  me ;  but  God  will 
be  judge,  whom  you  can  neither 
coerce  nor  deceive."  And  so  Ray- 
mond went,  full  of  hope,  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  council.  There  he  made 
three  distinct  petitions — i.  For  the 
foundation  of  colleges  to  teach 
foreign  languages;  2.  For  the  re- 
union of  all  military  orders  into  one, 
in  order  to  unite  their  strength  for 
the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land.  3. 
Foi:  the  proclamation  of  a  prohibition 
to  read  in  the  schools  the  books  of 
Averroes.  Raymond  proposed  for 
the  foundation  of  colleges  the  cities 
of  Rome,  Paris,  and  Toledo,  and  the 
council  so  far  seconded  him  as  to 
name  Rome,  Paris,  Bologna,  Oxford, 
and  Salamanca.  The  second  pro- 
position was  rejected,  probably  be- 
cause the  council  was  occupied  at 
that  time  with  far  more  serious 
matters,  relating  to  the  order  of  the 
Templars,  which  ended  in  their  order 
being  abolished.  The  third  peti- 
tion was  granted.  The  last  sitting 
of  the  council  was  held  in  March, 
13 1 2.  Raymond  now  went  back  to 
his  native  country,  and  finished,  in 
July,  the  treatise  "  De  Participation e 


Christianorum  et  Saracenorum." 
This  work  commences  "  Raymundus 
veniens  de  Concilio  Generali,  quod 
factium  fuit  in  Viennensi  Civitate." 
In  September  he  finished,  "De 
Trinitate  et  Incamatione."  He  then 
went  over  to  Sicily,  and  stayed  for 
some  time  at  Messina,  where  he 
wrote  many  works  ;  but  in  February, 
1 31 3,  returned  again  to  Majorca, 
and  still  wrote  many  treatises.  In 
October  he  had  returned  again  to 
Messina  and  gained  great  favour 
with  the  King  of  Sicily.  In  13 14, 
he  returned  to  Majorca,  in  order  to 
depart  from  thence  for  Tunis.  San- 
cho  had  now  succeeded  to  the 
Majorcan  throne,  and  had  made  a 
treaty  with  the  King  of  Tunis,  so 
that  there  would  be  many  ships 
starting  from  the  island  for  Tunis 
in  order  to  increase  commerce.  In 
one  of  these  ships  Raymond  em- 
barked, leaving  the  port  of  Palma 
with  the  greatest  regret  of  the  officers 
of  the  city  and  his  own  personal 
friends,  who  came  down  to  the  pier 
to  see  him  off.  Senor  Custurer  cites 
a  deed  in  which  is  quoted  a  note 
contemporary  with  the  event,  giving 
an  account  of  Raymond's  departure.* 
It  runs  thus :  "  This  day,Tuesday,  the 
14th  of  August,  13 14,  there  em- 
barked Master  Raymond  Lull,  in  a 
ship  bound  for  Bugia,  at  which  em- 
barkation there  assisted  a  grand 
company  of  people,  and  especially 
the  Jurats,  that  is  to  say,  Luis  de 
Sanct  Marti,  Andreu  Roig,  Juan 
Borra*',  Antoni  Aguilo,  Fr.  Amador 
de  Sta  .  .  .,  Fr.  Antoni  Ferrer,  and 
many  others,  who  felt  great  sorrow 
at  his  departure."  Part  of  a  letter 
is  also  extant,  written  back,  by  Ray- 
mond on  his  arrival,  to  the  Jurats, 
thanking  them  for  their  kind  offices, 
and  full  of  zeal  for  the  attainment  of 
his  life's  object  He  had  evidently 
made  up  his  mind  fearlessly  to 
court  death,  perhaps  he  had  a  pre- 
sentiment that  he  was  to  die  thus  : 
compare  what  he  says  of  himself  in 
his    "  Liber     de    Contemplatione," 


*  Cuslurer,  p.  541.     Russcllo,  83,  note. 
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chap.  1 60.  "  If  perchance,  O  Lord, 
Thou  deniest  to  me  a  martyr's  death, 
at  least  I  beg  that  Thou  mayest  grant 
me  grace  to  die  in  tears,  and  with 
regret  at  dying,  for  love  of  Thee,  my 
Lord  and  my  Creator." 

And  so  Raymond  arrived  at  Bu- 
gia ;  but  he  did  not  stay  there  long, 
for  he  went  over  to  Tunis,  where  he 
went  about  preaching,  and  at  the 
same  time  wrote  many  works,  such 
as  "  Del  araor  y  del  honor,"  **  De 
Deo  et  Mundo,"  and  "  De  Majori 
Fine  Intellectus  Amoris  et  Honoris," 
dedicated  to  Alcadius,  the  Ma- 
hometan high  priest.  From  some 
cause,  he  now  returned  to  Bugia, 
where  he  continued  to  preach,  in 
defiance  of  the  resistance  previously 
shown  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  his 
former  visits.  He  did  not  long  es- 
cape the  fury  of  the  people.  They 
turned  him  forth  from  the  town,  and 
beat  him  and  stoned  him.  On  the 
following  night — for  so  says  the  ac- 
count of  Nicholas  de  Pax,  Bovillus, 
and  others  —  some  Genoese  mer- 
chants, amongst  whom  were  Stephen 
Colon  and  Luis  de  Pastorga,  coming 
from  the  coast  of  Tunis,  perceived 
a  large  light,  in  the  form  of  a  pyra- 
mid, which  seemed  to  rise  up  out 
of  large  stones.  They  anchored 
there,  and  on  reaching  the  shore, 
found  the  body  of  Raymond,  still 
sensible.  They  instantly  begged 
the  body  from  the  authorities,  and 
having  received  permission,  took  it 
on  board  ship,  and  continued  their 
journey  homeward.  Raymond  was 
treated  well  by  all,  but,  two  days 
afterwards,  died  from  the  effects  of 
his  injuries,  on  arriving  at  Portopi, 
near  Palma,  the  port  of  Majorca. 
His  death  took  place,  according  to 
some,  on  the  3rd  July,  1315  ;  to 
others,  30  June,  1315.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  he  was  eighty  years  of  age — 
a  man  who  had  devoted  all  the 
latter  portion  of  his  life  to  a  good 
work  ;  but,  despised  by  all  in  his 
lifetime,  he  died  poor,  disheartened, 
and  discouraged  by  the  failure  of 
his  enterprise,  only  to  be  venerated 


after  his  death  by  all  who  knew 
him  or  read  his  numerous  works. 

The  Genoese  arrived  at  Palma,  and 
anchored  in  the  bay,  in  order  to  get 
some  supplies  before  proceeding  on 
their  journey.  Proud  to  be  the  pos- 
sessors of  the  body  of  the  blessed 
Raymond,  they  said  nothing  of  it  to 
the  citizens,  but  wished  to  convey 
the  corpse  to  Genoa.  As  they, 
however,  prepared  to  depart,  the 
ship  would  not  proceed  further,  and, 
in  great  alarm,  they  were  eventually 
obliged  to  make  public  the  sad 
news  of  their  freight,  and  give  up 
the  body  to  the  authorities.  Then 
the  viceroy,  and  the  nobility,  and  the 
principal  inhabitants,  accompanied 
by  the  jurats  and  the  clergy,  formed 
a  procession,  and  conveyed  the 
corpse  to  the  church  of  Sta.  Eulalia, 
and  laid  it  in  the  ancestral  chapel 
of  San.  Marco.  The  Franciscans, 
however,  soon  begged  the  body,  as 
Raymond  was  a  member  of  their 
order,  and  placed  it  in  the  church 
of  San  Francisco.  His  tomb  lies  in 
a  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the 
nave,  and  is  a  fine  Gothic  structure. 
Grotesque  animals  support  seven 
niches,  the  respective  canopies  of 
which  are  formed  by  two  angels  in 
each,  holding  crowns,  on  which  are 
carved  types  of  astrology,  geometry, 
music,  arithmetic,  rhetoric,  logic,  and 
gramhiar.  An  illustration  of  the 
tomb  is  given  in  Mut's  "  History  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Majorca,"  edited 
by  Sres.  Bover  and  Moragues, 
On  Monday,  the  5th  of  December, 
16 1 1,  a  special  visit  was  made  to 
the  chapel  containing  his  body,  in 
order  to  identify  it  for  the  purpose 
of  canonisation.  The  syndic  from 
Rome,  and  the  authorities  of  Palma, 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses  duly 
appointed,  proceeded  in  procession, 
and,  having  arrived  at  the  chapel, 
caused  the  marble  sepulchre  to  be 
opened,  and  then  the  wooden  coffin 
which  was  deposited  therein.  Having 
exhumed  the  relics,  they  carried 
them  in  procession  to  the  high  altar- 
singing  the  "  Deus  tuorum  militi 
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A  dense  crowd  now  formed  around 
them,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to 
order  the  people  to  leave  the 
church.  The  doctor  and  others 
then  examined  the  remiains,  and  de- 
clared them  to  be  those  of  the  mar- 
tyr. Besides  a  few  blows  inflicted 
on  the  rest  of  the  body,  there  were 
four  on  the  head,  two  of  which 
were,  they  said,  occasioned  by 
stones.  One  of  these  was  on  the 
forehead,  another  oa  the  left  eye- 
brow. The  other  two  were  sword- 
cuts  ;  one  of  these  was  distinguished 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  bead,  the 
other  on  the  os  fetrosum.  That  he 
was  venerated  at  an  early  period  is 
shown  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  Do- 
minican convent  at  Palma,  now  de- 
stroyed, was  found  a  book  entitled 
"  Ars  Metaphysicalis,"  in  which  is 
inserted  the  "  Officium  Gloriosi  et 
Sanctissimi  Martyris  Magistri  Ray- 
mundi  Lullii." 

But  it  was  not  long  before  the 
doctrine  of  his  works  was  called  in 
question.  This  opposition  was 
headed  by  the  Dominicans.  This 
order  denied  the  doctrine  of  the 
immaculate  conception,  which  the 
Franciscans  stoutly  defended.  The 
inquisitor  at  that  time  was  one 
Nicholas  Aymerich,  who  belonged 
to  the  former  order,  and  so  he  for- 
mally complained  of  Raymond  Lull 
as  a  heretic.  The  relations  of  Ray- 
mond then  complained  to  John  of 
Aragon,  who  caused  an  examination 
to  be  made  by  the  inquisitors  of 
Barcelona,  and  twelve  other  doctors 
in  theology,  on  the  19th  May, 
1386.  By  the  sentence  of  the 
court,  Raymond  Lull  was  acquitted 
from  all  blame.  Another  sentence 
in  his  favour  was  delivered  at 
Avignon,  under  Antonio  Riera,  of 
Valencia,  in  1395,  on  the  inquiry 
into  the  bull  of  condemnation  Issued 
by  Pope  Gregory  XL,  which  Ayme- 
rich alleged  to  have  been  issued. 
This  document  was,  however,  no- 
where to  be  found  amongst  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Holy  See.     However, 


Sr.  Bart.  Sureda,  canon  and  dean 
of  the  diocese  of  Majorca,  and 
Vicar-General  Juan  Figaros,  and 
others,  rendered  testimony  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  copy  of  this  sentence 
at  Avignon ;  and  in  1600,  Gregory 
Fortessa,  Vicar-General,  and  Mel- 
chior  Trias,  notary  public  of  Palma, 
declared,  on  royal  authority,  that 
this  sentence  was  to  be  found  in  a 
private  cabinet  of  the  archives  of 
the  University  of  Majorca. 

Raymond  Lull  was  a  prolific  wri- 
ter, but  his  works  are  not  so  nume- 
rous as  some  of  his  ardent  admirers 
would  wish  to  believe.*  Alfonso  de 
Proaza,  in  x  5 1 5,  in  a  letter  to  a  friar 
at  Sienna,  mentions  the  total  num- 
ber at  488.  Mut,  in  his  history, 
says  that  Dr.  Juan  Lobet,  who  was 
professor  of  the  art  of  Raymond 
Lull,  in  the  University  of  Majorca, 
writes  word  that  he  has  read  more 
than  500 ;  others  assert  that  he  wrote 
1000 ;  others  even  3000  or  4000. 
Custurer,  following  the  celebrated 
bibliographer,  Don  Nicholas  Antonio, 
makes  the  number  321,  and  the 
catalogue,  published  at  Mayence, 
313,  of  which  &8  are  chemical  works, 
which  we  shall  see  reason  for  ex- 
cluding from  the  catalogue.  How- 
ever, in  dealing  with  these  high  num- 
bersj  we  must  remember  that  many 
of  his  writings  are  very  short,  but 
are  put  down  by  authors  as  separate 
works. 

The  works  of  Raymond  Lull  are 
thus  classed  by  Alphonso  de  Proaza. 
His  art,  60 ;  grammar  and  rhetoric, 
7  ;  logic,  2  3  ;  understanding,  7  ; 
memory,  4 ;  the  will,  8 ;  morality 
and  polity,  x  2  ;  jurisprudence,  7  ; 
philosophy  and  physic,  32  ;  meta- 
physics, 26 ;  mathematics,  including 
works  on  music,  and  instruments  of 
music,  19;  medicine,  21;  chemis- 
try, 49  ;  theology,  153  ;  and  spiritual 
books,  60.  We  may  not  accept  all 
these  works  as  genuine,  but  un- 
doubtedly there  still  remain  the 
larger  portion  of  Raymond's  works 
only  in  MS.,  and  this  list  only  serves 


*  Chap.  viii. 
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to  shew  the  subjects  upon  which  he 
wrote.  The  question  next  arises, 
was  Raymond  Lull  an  alchemist, 
and  did  he  write  the  chemical  works 
attributed  to  him  ?  If  we  look  care- 
fully at  these  writings,  we  shall  ob- 
serve the  following  facts  tending  to 
disprove  their  authenticity : — 

1.  He  speaks  against  Uie  success 
of  alchemy. 

2.  The  books  attributed  to  him 
are  dated  too  late  to  be  consistent 
with  the  time  of  his  life.  For  ex- 
ample, we  find,  that  though  he  died 
in  13 1 5,  there  are  works  attributed 
to  him  dated  1357,  1349,  1333, 
13 1 9,  in  "Regno  Anglise  sub  Ro- 
berto Rege,"  1355,  1363-  &c. 

3.  He  makes  mention  of  Robert 
or  Rupert,  king  of  England  during 
these  dates  just  quoted,  as  well  as 
Prince  Charles,  King  Edward  of 
Woodstock,  and  Queen  Eleanor. 

4.  Because  at  no  period  of  his 
life  can  we  reconcile  a  journey  to 
England  with  other  dates  already 
^ed. 

Who  the  author  of  these  chemical 
works  was  we  have  no  means  of  de- 
termining. We  know,  however,  that 
they  must  be  very  early  works  after 
Raymond's  death ;  for  they  are,  ap- 
parently, written  originally  in  Cata- 
lan, and  translated  into  Latin  at  a 
subsequent  p>eriod.  For  example, 
we  will  quote  the  concluding  words 
of  the  "  Testamentum  Novissimum," 
according  to  the  MS.  in  the  Sloane 
collection  of  the  British  Museum  -} — 

"  Fecimus  Nostrum  Testamentum, 
per  Voluntatem  de  A.,  in  Ipsula 
Angliae  in  Ecclesia  Sanctae  Catarinae, 
apud  London,  versus  partem  castri 
ante  Thamisiam,  regnante  Rege  Ed- 
wardo  de  Wodestoke,  per  gratiam 
Dei,  in  cujus  manus  mittimus  in  cus- 
todiam  per  voluntatem  de  Apraesens 
Testamentum,  anno  post  Incamatio- 
nem  Domini  1332,  cum  omnibus  suis 
voluminibus,  quae  nominata  fuerint  in 
praesenri  testamento  cum  Cantilena, 
quae   sequitur.   Alleluia   Dei  gratis 


Translatum  fuit  praesens  Testamen- 
tum de  lingud  Catholonica,  anno 
gratiae,  1443,  6  Junii,  apud  London, 
in  prioratu  Sancti  BartholomaeL" 

This  cantilena,  or  poema,  upon 
alchemy,  Sr.  Rossell6  thinks  to  be  the 
work  of  Raymond  Lull,  and  deduces 
the  argument  from  it  that  he  was  an 
alchemist.'  He  gives  it  in  full,  and 
says  that  the  MS.  from  which  he 
took  his  copy  was  in  the  library  of 
the  Balearic  Isles,  having  been  tsQcen 
from  the  convent  of  St  Domingo,  at 
Palma,  now  destroyed.  It  was  on 
xiv.  century  paper,  and  in  a  book 
containing  the  "  Desconsuelo,"  and 
other  works  of  Raymond,  in  prose.' 
He  has  no  doubt  whatever  of  its 
authenticity,  although  it  has  no  date 
attached  to  it.  But  the  MS.  is  incom- 
plete, for  in  that  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum there  are  four  more  stanzas, 
expressly  stating  that  it  belonged  to 
the  "  Testamentum  Novissimum," 
quoted  above,  the  date  of  which  is 
incorrect,  with  the  belief  that  Ray- 
mond Lull  was  the  author  of  it. 
There  are  two  more  arguments  to 
be  used  against  the  authorship  of 
these  works.  One  is,  the  use  of  the 
adjective  majoricanus^  as  applied  to 
Raymond,  the  usual  adjective  being 
majoriansis ;  the  other  is,  the  style 
of  these  works,  which  is  not  the  same 
as  that  of  which  there  is  no  doubt. 
Many  of  them  do  not  begin  with  an 
invocation  to  God.  The  reasoning 
is  more  at  length,  and  the  tables  are 
less  geometrical  in  form  than  the 
real  works  of  Lull.  The  catalogue, 
published  at  Mayence,  gives  the  title 
of  a  work,  being  "  An  History  when 
and  why  Raymond  crossed  over 
into  England  to  Visit  King  Robert." 
The  work  is,  unfortunately,  not  to 
be  found  in  MS.  or  in  print ;  but 
some  argument  might  be  made  from 
it  as  to  the  probable  author  of  many 
of  these  works  attributed  to  Ray- 
mond Lull. 

Many  of  the  poems  of  Lull  are 
inexpressibly    beautiful,     rendered 


No.  419,  folio  55.  'P.  305. 

*'  La  Poesia  cuya  autenticidad  no  puedc  ponersc  in  duda." 
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more  pithy  by  the  force  and  terse- 
ness of  the  language  in  which  tliey 
were  written.  Of  the  more  beauti- 
ful, we  may  signalise  the  **  Desco- 
nort,"  or  "  Desconsuelo,"  of  which 
much  has  been  quoted  above,  and 
the  "  Cant  d'en  Ramon,"  striking 
from  its  simplicity  of  form  and  ful- 
ness of  meaning.  This  latter  poem 
consists  of  fourteen  stanzas,  in  which 
he  describes  his  sin,  his  coniversion, 
the  foundation  of  the  college  of 
Miramar,  his  prayers  to  God  to  aid 
his  endeavours,  his  conviction  that 
He  will  come  to  judge  the  world 
who  was  created  to  save  it :  weeping 
then  will  be  of  no  avail,  pardon  for 
sin  must  be  sought.  He  also  de- 
scribes his  discovery  of  his  "  Art,"  to 
further  Christ's  cause  ;  how,  through 
the  Cross  and  the  Virgin,  the  queen 
of  sinners,  his  heart  is  become  a 
house  of  loves,  and  his  eyes  foun- 
tains of  weeping  between  joy  and 
grief;  his  poverty,  and  the  contempt 
with  which  he  is  visited,  no  one 
knowing  or  loving  him  ;  his  wish 
to  die  in  a  sea  of  loves,  but  first  to 
have  aid  granted  to  him  in  preaching 
the  Gospel,  and  concludes  the  poem 
with  a  glorification  of  God.  The 
greatest  work  of  Raymond  Lully  is, 
undoubtedly,  his  "  Art,"  which, 
though  now  lost  sight  of,  was,  after 
his  death,  very  famous,  and  served 
as  a  text-book  to  the  schools  of 
Lullistas.  Among  the  more  devoted 
of  his  followers  we  find  Fr.  Bernard 
de  la  Vineta,  Henricus  Cornelius 
Agrippa,  Jordanus  Brunus  de  Noli, 
Valerius  de  Valerius,  Don  Juan  Lo- 
bet,  Canon  Antonio  Bellver.  Many 
of  these  wrote  commentaries  upon 
some  portions  of  his  works. 

It  seems  curious  that  a  man  who 
was  reckoned  illustrious  in  his  life- 
time, and  was  certainly  famous,  by 
his  works,  for  many  years  and  in 
many  countries  after  his  death, 
should  have  sunk  in  the  present 
day  almost  into  insignificance.  Be- 
sides the  interest  which  attaches  it- 


self to  his  remarkable  life,  there  are 
good  reasons  for  asserting   that,  in 
all  probability,  Raymond  I.ull  was 
the  inventor  of  the  mariner's  com- 
pass.   But  little  is  known  or  decided 
respecting   this   invention.      Flavio 
Gioja,  of  Amalfi,  however,  is  most 
generally  spoken  of  as  the  originator 
of  this  instrument,  which  has  had 
such  a  marvellous  effect  upon  com- 
merce and  geographical  knowledge. 
Some    time     before    Flavio    Gioja 
flourished,   however,   we  find   men- 
tion, in  Raymond  IaiU's  writings,  of 
the  polar  direction  of  the  magnet 
His    book   *'  De    Contemplatione," 
finished  at  Paris  before  1275,  espe- 
cially mentions  it.     It  is  important 
to  quote  these  passages  :  "  Videmus 
marinarios   se   dirigere   per  stellam 
polarem."*    Again  :  "  Sicut  acus  per 
naturam  vertitur  ad  septentrionem 
dum  sit  tacta  a  magnete."*     Again  : 
"  Ratione   cujus   acus   se  vertit  ad 
rectitudinem   aquilonis   per   tactum 
magnetis.'"     Again  :  Sicut  acus  nau- 
tica  dirigit  marinarios  in  sui  navi- 

gatione Nam    sicut   est 

naturale  aeni,  Domine,  se  vertere 
ad  aquilonem  per  naturam  magnetis 
a  qua  est  tacta."*  Upon  these  pas- 
sages Sr.  Don  Antonio  Pascual  ob- 
serves that  they  are  laid  down  as 
facts  already  known  ;  but  any  care- 
ful reader  of  Raymond's  works  will 
have  observed  that  he  often  speaks 
of  things  as  already  known  for  the 
sake  of  argument.  In  his  work, 
*'  Dels  Antichs  Coraensamens  de 
Astronomia,"*  of  which  there  is  a 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  he 
alludes  in  clear  language  to  the 
virtue  of  the  needle,  as  well  as  in 
his  work,  "  Felix  de  las  Maravelles 
del  Orbe,"'  mentioning  especially  its 
pointing  to  the  South  Pole—"  Felix, 
dix  lo  filosof,  Tasaman  ha  virtut 
per  la  qual  la  agulla  se  gira  a  la 
tresmuntana  et  k  migjorn,"  &c. 

The  silence  of  writers  about  this 
discovery  is  an  argument  in  favour 
of  Raymond  Lull.      But  few  other 


1   Chap.  117,  no.  13. 
*  Chap.  291,  17. 


s  Chap.  129,  no.  19. 
s  Add.  16,433,  folio  36. 


»  Chap.  117,  no.  23. 
•  Add.  16,428,  folio  57. 
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claimants  have  since  arisen ;  and  this 
may  arise  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
thought  to  be  the  invention  of  a 
Majorcan  soon  after  Raymond's 
death,  and  then,  when  his  work 
became  so  hidden  from  the  world, 
little  more  could  be  written  about 
it.  At  a  very  early  period  Italians 
came  to  Majorca  to  study  the  works 
of  Raymond  Lull,  and  hence  Flavio 
Gioja  may  have  obtained  the  re- 
putation of  the  discovery.  From 
the  earliest  times  downwards  the 
Majorcans  were  great  navigators,  and 
contributed  as  much  to  the  science 
as  to  the  practice.  In  1415,  Prince 
Henry  of  Portugal  founded  a  school 
of  navigation  at  Sagres,  near  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  and  we  are  told  that  he 
sent  to  Majorca  for  a  man  to  teach 
the  art  We  are  told  that  the  name 
of  this  individual  was  one  "  James, 
well-versed  in  navigation  and  in  the 
art  of  making  instruments  and  maps, 
whom  this  prince  caused  to  come 
from  Majorca,  to  teach  sciences  in 
an  academy  which  he  founded  for 
that  purpose."*  Another  edition, 
however,  of  the  work  just  quoted, 
omits  the  name  "  James,"  and  merely 
mentions  the  man  as  a  Majorcan. 
There  is  some  reason  for  supposing 
Gabriel  Valseca  to  have  been  the 
head  of  the  academy.  In  the  pos- 
session of  the  Count  de  Monte- 
negro, in  the  villa,  called  "  Raxa," 
near  Palma,  is  a  collection  of  various 
objects  of  antiquity,  &c.,  founded  by 
the  late  Cardinal  Desping.  In  one 
of  these  rooms  is  a  nautical  chart  by 
Valseca,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
Amerigo  Vespuccio.  This  map  is 
signed  "  Gabriel  de  Valseca,  li  feta  en 
Malorcha.  any,  1438."  All  the  world, 
as  then  known,  is  correctly  marked 
upon  the  map,  as  well  the  direction 
of  certain  winds,  and  facts  relating  to 
the  people  of  the  various  countries. 
Communication  between  people  was 
at  that  time  very  slow,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  at  least  probable  that  the 


man  who  could  possess  such  know- 
ledge as  to  enable  him  to  draw  this 
chart  must  have  visited  some  of  the 
countries  himself,  and  prpbably  fitted 
himself  to  become  the  head  of  Prince 
Henry's  school  of  navigation.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  however,  it  is  certain 
that  the  art  of  navigation  was  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation  amongst  the 
Majorcans  at  a  very  early  period, 
to  which,  no  doubt,  the  works  of  Lull 
had  contributed.  In  the  work,  above 
quoted,  entitled  "  Felix  de  las  Mara- 
velles,"'  Raymond  Lull  distinctly 
states  his  beUef  in  the  fact  that  there 
must  be  a  continent  in  the  other 
hemisphere  opposite  to  ours.  And 
so  also  in  two  passages  of  the  work 
entitled,  "  Quaestiones  per  artem 
Demonstrativam  Solubiles.*  In  these 
passages  he  states  that  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  tide  in  the  great  sea^ 
or  the  Sea  of  England,  as  he  calls 
it,  owes  its  origin  to  the  sphe- 
rical form  of  the  earth,  and  that  the 
sea  would  swallow  up  one  piece  of 
land  if  it  had  not  appetite  towards 
another  in  the  opposite  hemisphere. 
Thus  the  balance  of  land  and  sea  is 
preserved. 

Senor  Rosselld  points  out  a 
curious  coincidence  between  the 
name  of  Christopher  Columbus,  or 
Colon  and  Esteban  Colon,  who  car- 
ried the  body  of  Raymond  Lull  away 
from  Bugia  in  company  with  Luis 
Pastora.*  These  wanted  to  have 
carried  the  body  to  Genoa,  where 
Raymond  had  left  many  of  his 
works  and  was  much  held  in  venera- 
tion. It  is  not  without  the  range 
of  probability  that  this  Stephen  or 
Esteban  Colon  belonged  to  the 
same  family  as  the  celebrated 
Christopher  Columbus,  and  that 
this  latter  obtained  his  idea  of  found- 
ing a  new  world  from  the  writings 
of  Lull.  Anyhow,  during  Christo- 
pher Columbus  studies  in  Portugal, 
he  must  have  familiarised  himself 
with  all  that  had  been  written  by 


1    Hist,  des  Voyages,  La  Have,  1747,  vol.  i.  book  i.  chap.  i.  p.  4,  note. 

>  Folio  47.  '  Nos.  154  &  154-9.  <  Olias  Rimadas,  p  87,  note. 
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Majorcans,  on  tlie  subject,  and, 
amongst  others,  with  the  woiks  of 
Raymond  Lull. 

Though  Dr.  Chalmers  says  his 
works  are  not  worth  teading,  Ray- 
mond Lull  was  a  remarkable  man 
and  a  benefactor  to  mankind.  One 
cannot  but  admire  the  self-denial 
with  which  he  gave  up  his  position 
and  property,  no  mean  ones,  after 
his  confession ;  his  untiring  energ)' 
and  unflagging  zeal  in  the  further- 
ance of  his  -cause,  and  when  people 


and  princes  failed  him,  and  he  sank 
into  poverty  and  contempt,  still  he 
put  his  trust  in  his  crucified  Saviour, 
and  at  the  age  of  79  journeyed  into 
Africa  to  preach  the  gospel.  Wher- 
ever he  was,  his  motto  seemed  to 
be  that  of  the  writer  of  the  hymn 
"  In  Laudismo  Sanctse  Civicis  :" 

Tecum  volo  vulnerari, 
Tc  libentcr  amplexari 
Tu  cnice  aesidcro. 

L.  Hailstone,  Junr. 


YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

Years  make  not  age ;  the  head  may  gleam  in  white^ 
Yet  youth  twine  verdure  round  the  heart ;  below 
The  drift  may  smile  the  flowers  >  the  genial  glow 

Of  Spring-tide  melting  even  the  Winter's  might. 

White  hairs  may  come  in  youth ;  the  heart  be  old  ^ 

No  blossoms  deck  the  early-fro«en  mould. 

Keep  the  heart  young  !  the  conscience  crystal-clear ! 

So  shall  sweet  Summer  smile  throughout  the  year  ! 

Faint  not  because  of  trouble  1  let  the  sun 
Be  present  to  thy  thought,  the  clouds  though  blacky 
To-morrow  haply  from  the  present's  track 

Shall  glide,  and  radiance  and  thy  life  be  one ! 

Wcie  pleasure  but  thy  handmaid,  all  thy  hours 

Her  smile  would  pall !  the  couch  soon  sickens  piled  with  flowers '! 
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(105.)     A.D.      1767.— Ll)RD     LlF- 

FORD,  (James  Hewitt./  The  Hewitts 
were  a  family  of  humble  ix>sition  in 
the    north   of    England,   imtil    the 
middle  of  the  last  century.     Their 
first    introduction    into    mercantile 
society  was  through  William  Hewitt, 
a   silk   mercer   and  draper^  in  the 
county     of   Cumberland,    who,    in 
1744,  attained    the  summit   of  his 
ambition  in  becon\ing  Mayor  of  the 
city  of  Coventry.     His  eldest  son, 
Janves,  the  sidiject  of  this  memoir, 
was  born  in  1709,  and  gave,  from 
his    earliest    years,    assurances    of 
those  abilities  which  were  destined, 
later  on,  to  win  for  him  a  coronet 
and  the  woolsack.     His  father,  see^ 
ing    his   partiality    for   "the  law," 
bound  him,  as  an  apprentice,  to  an 
attorney,  at  whose  desk  he  laboured 
for    several    years.     The    drudgery 
of  this  branch  of  the  profession  was, 
however,  not  suited  to   his  tastes. 
Having  acquired  much  practical  in- 
formation in   the  attorney's  office, 
he  was  enablj^  the  more  readily  to 
comprehend  the  mysteries   of  the 
law ;  to  become  a  barrister  was  to 
enter,  perhaps,  on  the  path  to  pro- 
nH)tion ;  and    having   enrolled    his 
name  accordingly  as  a  law  student 
on  the  books  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1742,  be- 
ing then,  thirty-three  years  of  age. 
His  first  act  was  to  join  his  circuit, 
upon  which  he  soon  took  a  leading 
place.  Nothing  beyond  the  ordinary 
circuit  business  occurred  until  1752 


and  53,  when  the  country  was  dis- 
turbed by  many  riotous  assemblages^ 
caused  by  the  passing  of  an  act  alter- 
ing the  Kalendar  as  it  was  then  re- 
ceived by  the  English  people.  To  the 
vulgar  the  alteration  appeared  to  be  a 
dark  and  deadly  sin  ;  no  less,  in  fact,, 
than  the  relapsing  of  the  whole  coun- 
try into  the  errors  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  To  the  anxious  inquirer  into 
the  records  of  past  ages,  nothiiig  can 
be  more    perplexing  than  an    erro- 
neous system  of  chronology.    It  was. 
plain  that  the  legal  years  in  the  old 
style,  as  century  succeeded  century,, 
were  falling  away  from  the  true  astro- 
nomical year ;  for  the  "Julian  Kalen- 
dar," in  fixing  the  year  at  365  days, 
six  hours,   had   given  to  it  eleven 
minutes   and  eleven  seconds  more 
than  the  true  astronomical  year, which 
consists  of  365  days,  five  hours,  forty- 
eight-minutes,  and  forty-nine  seconds. 
This  error  was  so  manifest  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  that  the  Council  of 
Trent  recommended  a  reformation 
of  the  Kalendar,.  which  Pope  Gregory 
Xni.    accordingly    caused    to  be 
carried  into  effect.     Had    he    not 
done  so,  the  ist  of  January  would^ 
in  the  course  of  ages,  by  reason 
of    the    annual    errors    of   elevea 
minutes,   fall    on   the  longest  day 
in  the  year.     The  pontiff  entrusted 
the    complicated    and    perplexing 
work  of  correcting  those  errors  to 
the  great   Jesuit   astronomer,  Cla- 
vius.* 

By  the  statute  of  the  24  Geo.  IL,, 


*  Note,  thai  although  in  the  period  of  Lord  LifTord's  chancellorship,  which  ex- 
tended from  1767  to  1789,  were  comprised  the  most  startling  events  of  Irish  history,  yet 
as  the  great  discussions  which  took  place  thereon  were  confined  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, of  which  Lord  Clare  was  then  a  member,  the  consideration  of  these  subjects  is 
postponed  to  his  life,  which  we  expect,  in  our  August  number,  in  great  part  to  give. 

•  Vide  Playfair's  Family  Antiquities  ;  Lodge's  Peerage 

'  Ilistoire  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  par  Creteneau  Joly,  vol.  ii.  pp.  320,  321. 
For  the  fullest  information  on  this  most  interesting  of  subjects,  vide  Alban  Butler's  Lives 
vol.  X.  p.  364,  note  to  St.  Teresa's  day.  Also  Whcatley  on  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  chap.  i. 
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chap.  23,  it  was  enacted  that  the 
year,  which  before  that  time,  in  En- 
gland and  Ireland,  had  commenced 
on  the  2 1  St  March,  was  thencefor- 
ward to  be  computed  to  begin  on 
the  I  St  January,  and  the  error  of 
eleven  days  was  swept  away.  The 
change  caused  great  rioting  in  En- 
gland, and,  as  we  may  well  believe, 
those  who  denounced  the  alteration 
did  not  confine  their  scientific  and 
theological  arguments  to  idle  words. 
The  bar  profited  by  the  excitement, 
indictments  were  multiplied,  and  the 
old  adage  may  have  been  brought  to 
the  minds  of  "  the  strollers  "  on  cir- 
cuit, that  "  it  is  a  bad  wind  that  blows 
nobody  good." 

Hewitt  was  now  (1754)  ambitious 
of  parliamentary  honours;  but  having 
been  unsuccessful  in  a  contest  for 
the  city  of  Coventry,  he  confined 
himself  for  some  years  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  He  was  ap- 
pointed sergeant  in  1755,  and  once 
again  stood  for  Coventry,  in  1761, 
and  was  returned.  A  follower  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  Hewitt  was  opposed  to  the 
ministry,  whose  policy  deprived  En- 
gland of  her  North-American  colo- 
nies. It  was  in  March,  1764,  that 
Mr.  Grenville,  then  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,^  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Commons  various  resolutions  re- 
specting new  duties  to  be  levied  on 
foreign  goods  imported  into  the  colo- 
nies. These  were  followed  by  an- 
other and  fatal  resolution  for  raising 
a  "  direct "  revenue  from  the  colo- 
nies, by  imposing  a  stamp  duty,  with 
the  offer,  however,  of  substituting 
any  other  equally  productive  tax 
which  the  colony  might  prefer.  This 
intimation  was  resented  as  a  menace, 
and  the  measures  proposed  by  the 
minister  were  resisted  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. But  the  Stamp  Act  was  car- 
ried, notwithstanding  their  resistance. 
Serjeant  Hewitt  voted  against  the 
measure.      "  I    rejoice,"    said    his 


leader,  Mr.  Pitt,  *"  that  America  has 
resisted :  three  millions  of  people  so 
dead  to  all  feelings  of  liberty  as 
voluntarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves 
would  have  been  fit  to  make  slaves 
of  all  the  rest." 

Meanwhile,'  a  question  was  now 
brought  under  public  discussion, 
involving  one  of  the  most  important 
points  relative  to  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  which  had  been  agitated 
since  the  Revolution,  namely,  the 
legality  of  general  warrants.  Mr. 
Wilkes,  M.P.  for  Aylesbury,  had 
attacked  in  a  series  of  papers,  called 
the  "  North  Briton,"  all  the  measures 
of  the  Government.  The  language 
was  full  of  coarse  invective  and  scur- 
rilous ribaldry.  A  general  warrant 
was  issued  on  the  26th  April,  1763, 
by  Lord  Halifax,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal Secretaries  of  State,  commanding 
the  apprehension  of  the  authors, 
printers,  and  publishers,  of  these 
seditious  papers ;  and  the  house  of 
Mr.  Wilkes  was,  in  consequence,  en- 
tered in  the  night  by  three  king's 
messengers,  who  seized  his  papers 
and  his  person. 

On  the  13th  February,  1764,  a 
motion  was  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  the  effect  that 
the  general  warrant,  just  described, 
was  illegal.  Mr.  Pitt  denounced  it 
as  such,  while  the  administration 
opposed  the  consideration  of  the 
question,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
House  was  about  deciding  a  point 
of  law  just  then  at  argument  in  the 
courts  of  justice.  A  division  was 
taken,  and  the  motion  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  232  against  218,  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Serjeant  Hewitt  voting  in 
the  minority.* 

The  next  question  in  which  the 
Serjeant,  who,  it  appears,  was  a 
miserable  debater,  took  part  was 
concerning  the  practice  of  the  Attor- 
ney-general filing  informations  ex 
officio^  instead  of  proceeding  by  the 


1  Jones's  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  chap.  ii.  p.  35,  37,  38. 
'  State  Trials  ;  Jones's  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  33. 
*  Parliamentary  Debates  (England)  from  1764,  p.  175. 
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ordinary  process  of  indictment.   The 
motion,  which  was  lost,  had  been 
moved  in  the  house  by  Mr.  Calvert, 
and  seconded   by  Serjeant  Hewitt, 
who  stated  the  abuse  and  the  dan- 
ger of  filing  informations  ex  officia^ 
**  but  (the  reporter  sarcastically  adds) 
in   so  cold  a  manner  that  the  mo- 
tion may  be  said  to  have  received  no 
material  support  from  his  speech."^ 

In  1766,  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  been 
created  Earl  of  Chatham,  took  office 
in  the  coalition  ministry  as  Lord 
Privy  Seal.  In  the  same  year, 
Hewitt,  a  vacancy  occurring,  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Puisne  Judges 
of  the  King's  Bench,  and  some  montlis 
after,  through  the  powerful  interest 
of  the  Earl,  was  created  Chancellor 
of  Ireland  (on  the  death  of  Lord 
Bowers),  and  he  was  also  raised  to 
the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Lifford,  to  which  the  dignity  of  Vis- 
count was  added  in  1781.  The 
Prime  Minister  (the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton), in  speaking  of  this  aj>point- 
ment,  says,  that  Lord  Lifford  "  ac- 
cepts the  seal  with  very  good  dis- 
position to  discharge  properly  the 
great  trust  put  into  his  hands.  His 
learning  as  a  lawyer  sanctioned  our 
expectations.  He  was  a  true  Whig, 
and  bore  a  character  to  which  all 
parties  gave  their  assent  of  respect, 
and  though  his  speeches  in  parlia- 
ment were  long,  and  without  elo- 
quence, they  were  replete  with  ex- 
cellent matter  and  learning  in  the 
law."' 

The  new  Chancellor  was  about  to 
enter  on  the  duties  of  office  at  a 
time  when  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
were  making  great  struggles  to 
lighten  the  load  with  which  they 
had  been  weighed  down  for  cen- 
turies. A  Catholic  committee  hav- 
ing been  formed,  one  of  their  body. 
Lord  Taaffe,  accompanied  by  the 
Rev.  John  Carpenter,  D.D.,  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  (afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin),  waited  on  Lord 


Lifford,  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting, 
before  he  should  have  crossed  over 
to  Ireland,  his  sympathies  in  their 
behalf.  He  had  long  been  hostile 
to  the  oppressive  policy  adopted 
by  England  towards  her  North 
American  colonies,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  he  was  equally  opposed 
to  the  penal  code.  On  the  19th 
of  December  1767,  Dr.  Carpenter, 
then  in  London,  wrote  to  the 
Catholic  Committee  in  Dublin  as 
follows  :* 

"1  have  the  express  command 
from  his  lordship  (Lord  Taaffe),  to 
communicate  the  steps  he  has  taken 
since  the  12th,  The  next  day  he 
waited  on  your  new  Chancellor,  Lord 
Lifford,  with  whom  he  conversed 
for  a  considerable  time  on  the  affairs 
of  Ireland.  He  (Lord  Taaffe)  as- 
sured him  with  his  usual  plainness, 
and  sincerity,  that  he  had  quitted 
his  family  and  friends,  and  under- 
taken, at  this  advanced  time  of  his. 
life,  a  long  and  toilsome  journey^ 
with  no  other  view  than  to  obtai» 
some  relief  for  his  poor  distressed 
countrymen.  He  spoke  very  freely^ 
as  well  as  feelingly,  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  rigour  of  the  penal 
laws,  and  of  the  refusal  given  to  the 
Elegit  bill,  and  dwelt  a  good  deal 
upon  some  facts  to  which  he  hap- 
pens to  be  a  witness  in  the  souths 
the  fatal  effects  of  those  troubles^ 
and  the  violent  party  rage  which 
had  been  the  cause  of  them.  He 
concluded  with  an  earnest  request 
that  he  (the  Chancellor),  would  use 
every  possible  means  of  informing 
himself  of  the  true  state  of  the 
country  (Ireland). 

"  The  substance  of  what  the 
Chancellor  said  during  the  long 
conversation  was,  that  he  was  fully' 
determined  to  open  his  ears  to  any^ 
information  necessary  for  the  impar- 
tial adminstration  of  justice  ;  that 
the  refusal  of  granting  any  other 
security  to  Catholics  for  money  lent 


1    Parliamentary  Debates.  '  Journal  of  the  Duke  of  Graftou. 

3  O'Connor's  MSS.,  continuation  of  the  History  of  the  Irish  Catholics ;   Dal  on*s 
Archbishops  of  Dublin,  p.  474-476. 
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but  a  personal  and  precarious  one, 
was  both  unreasonable  and  cruel; 
and  that  a  mitigation  of  the  rigour 
of  some  penal  laws  already  seemed 
to  be  intended,  from  the  late  deter- 
mination of  the  Chancellor  here,  in 
the  case  of  Hobson  v.  Marsh. 

"  Lord  Taaffe  was  extremely  well 
pleased  with  his  visit,  and  went 
directly  to  court.  Here  the  Queen 
took  particular  notice  of  him ;  she 
congratulated  him  on  his  recovery 
from  the  gout,  told  him  the  King 
had  spoken  to  her  of  him,  and  con- 
tinued for  some  time  conversing  to 
him  in  German. 

"  At  this  time  he  again  met  with 
Lord  Lifford,  by  whom  he  was 
accosted  in  a  very  friendly  manner. 
From  the  acquaintance  with  the 
Chancellor,  which  he  will  endeavour 
to  impro\'e,.  my  lord  has  great  ex- 
pectations. He  is  now  abroad  every 
day  from  morning  until  night,  and 
is  determined  to  omit  no  opportunity 
of  engaging  the  interest  of  the  great 
while  he  remains  here.  Besides  the 
visits  he  makes,  he  regularly  attends 
at  the  levies  of  the  court,  and  at 
the  assemblies  of  the  several  ambas- 
sadors, so  that  I  shall  hereafter  en- 
joy but  very  little  of  his  company. 
This  account  of  his  progress  here, 
he  still  positively  asserts,  must  not 
be  communicated  by  you  to  any 
except  the  three  persons  he  men- 
tioned in  a  former  letter." 

The  Chancellor  left,  soon  after 
this  interview  with  Lord  Taaffe,  for 
Dublin,  and  yet  so  dismal  was  the 
feeling  of  prejudice,  at  the  time, 
against  the  Catholics,  that  nothing 
was  done  in  their  favour  until  1771, 
when  an  act  was  passed  (11  and  12 
George  HL  chap.  xxi.  sees.  1-5)  ena- 
bling a  Catholic  to  take  a  long  lease 
of  fifty  acres  of  bog,  "  and  one  half 
an  acre  of  arable  land  as  a  site  for 
a  house,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
delving  for  gravel,  or  limestone, 
for  manure,  next  adjoining  to  such 
bog,  and  to  hold  the  same  at  such 


rent  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  be- 
tween him  and  the  owner  of  such 
bog,  for  any  term  of  years  not  exceed- 
ing sixty-one  years,  the  law  made  to 
prevent  the  further  growth  of  Popery 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding " 
(sec.  5,)  "  Provided  always  .... 
that  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  any 
bog  lying  within  one  mile  of  a  town." 

In  the  same  year  the  Chancellor 
was  appointed,  by  1 1  and  1 2  George 
III.  chap,  xiii.,  a  commissioner  for 
the  improvement  of  the  new  street 
"called,  in  the  whole  or  in  part, 
Sack ville -street  (in  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin), and  sometimes  called,  in  the 
whole  or  in  part,  The  Mall." 

In  1773,  he  presided  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  when  a  bill  was  brought 
into  parliament  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  a  tax  of  two  shillings  in  the 
pound  on  the  income  of  Irish  absen- 
tee landlords,  who  would  not  reside 
in  Ireland  at  least  six  months  in 
each  year.  The  measure  was  ex- 
ceedingly popular,  and  the  govern- 
ment, supporting  it  as  an  open  ques- 
tion, rose  greatly  in  public  favour ; 
but  the  violent  opposition  of  the 
great  landowners,  many  of  whom 
lived  altogether  in  England,  pre- 
vailed, and  the  bill  was  rejected.* 
This  was  not  the  first  absentee- tax 
attempted  to  be  imposed  in  Ire- 
land. Lord  Coke  thus  alludes  to  a 
statute  which,  though  never  printed, 
is  nevertheless  on  the  roll  of  the  Acts 
of  Parliament :' — "  There  is  an  Act 
made  in  England,  in  3rd  Richard  II. 
nu.  42,  Rot  Par.]  worthy  of  remem- 
brance, which  never  was  yet  printed. 
It  is  enacted,  that  all  manner  of  per- 
sons whatsoever,  who  have  lands  or 
tenements,  offices  or  other  livings, 
ecclesiasticall  or  temporall,  within 
Ireland,  shall  reside  or  dwell  upon 
the  same.  And  that  all  such  as  have 
there  any  castles  or  forts,  shall  fortifie 
the  same,  and  furnish  it  with  men 
able  for  defence,  and  thereupon  also 
dwell.  And  if  they  at  any  time  de- 
part, then,  during  their  absence,  to 


*   Haverty's  History  of  Ireland,  704. 

'  Coke's  Institutes,  book  iv.  chap.  Ixxvi.,  p.  356. 
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appoint  some  able  to  supply  his 
room,  otherwise  the  governor  to  dis- 
pose of  half  their  living.  See  the  Act 
at  large,  necessary  to  be  put  in  execu- 
tion in  these  days."  After  the  lapse 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  years,  the 
Absentee  Act  of  28th  Henry  VIIL, 
chapter  3  (reciting  the  mischiefs  occa- 
sioned by  the  absence  of  persons 
having  lands  in  Ireland),  was  passed, 
and  thereby  the  estates  of  many  ab- 
sentees were  entirely  confiscated. 
The  amount  of  money  annually 
drawn  by  absentee  proprietors  from 
England,  and  spent  elsewhere,  from 
the  Revolution  to  the  present  day, 
has  never  been  more  than  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  annual  rental  of 
the  country  landlords,  while  from 
Ireland,  during  the  same  time,  enor- 
mous sums'  have  been  annually  with- 
drawn. 

In  1777,  the  Chancellor  was  in 
his  place,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
when  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Earl 
of  Buckingham,  announced  that  an 
alliance  had  just  been  formed  be- 
tween the  rebellious  American  colo- 
nies and  the  French  government ; 
and  made  an  unsuccessful  appeal  for 
support  to  his  Majesty's  faithful 
people  of  Ireland.  In  the  month  of 
Januar)',  1778,  American  independ- 
ence was  acknowledged  by  France, 
and  this  acknowledgment  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  relaxation  of 
the  penal  laws,  and  by  the  raising  of 
^n  army  of  "  volunteers."  These, 
enrolled  for  the  first  time  in  Belfast, 


and  next  throughout  the  whole  of 
Ireland,  amounted  to  over  forty  thou- 
sand men,  unpaid,  self-clothed,  self- 
organised,  and  instructed  in  military 
discipline  by  their  own  countrymen 
who  had  returned  from  the  American 
war. 

In  1780,  the  armies  of  France, 
aided  by  the  American  patriots,  pre- 
vailed over  those  of  England,  and 
the  independence  of  the  United 
States  was  the  result.' 

The  journals  of  the  Upper  House 
in  those  times,  as  well  as  the  reports 
of  the  speeches  of  the  peers,  are 
meagre  and  few,  and  the  Chancellor, 
though  voted  a  thousand  a-year  ex- 
tra, appears  to  have  done  little  to 
merit  this  acknowledgment  of  his 
services  and  labours.  Of  those  times, 
the  most  brilliant  in  Irish  history ; 
of  the  Volunteers  of  '82 ;  of  the 
struggles  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
of  Gratton,  of  Flood,  of  Hussey* 
Burgh,  of  Saurin,  of  FitzGibbon,  and 
of  a  host  of  others  who  took  part  for 
and  against  in  that  struggle  for  Irish 
independence,  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion, when  writing  the  Life  of  the 
next  Chancellor  (Lord  Clare),  more 
fully  to  speak.  Suffice  it  here  to  say, 
that  both  Houses  met  on  Monday, 
the  27th  of  May,  1782.  The  people 
were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  decision 
which  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  had  arrived  at  respecting 
their  claims. 

On  the  morning  of  that  memor- 
able day,  writes  Sir  Jonah  Barring- 


^    Note, — The  absentee  rental  amounted,  in  169 1,  tO;f  136,018  ;  in  1729,  tO;f  627,799  J 
in  1782,10/2,223,222;  in  1783,  to ;f  1,608,932;    in  1804.  10/3,000,000;    in   1830,  to 
/4,ooo,ooo ;  in  1838,  to  ^■5,000,000 ;  in  1870,  to  £6,000,000.      One  of  the  great  evils  of 
absenteeism  is  said  to  l)c  the  consolidation  of  farms  and  the  conversion  of  tillage-land 
into  pasture,  an  evil  of  which  Lord  Coke  thus  speaks  (Co.  Lit.  85,  b.) : — "  Agriculture 
and  tillage  are  greatly  respected  by  the  common  law.     Now  the  common  law  prefers 
.arable  land  before  all  others,  and  it  appears  by  4th  Henry  VII.,  chap.  19,  that  six 
inconveniences  are  introduced  by  subversion  or  conversion  of  arable  land  into  pasture, 
tending  to  two  deplorable  consequences.     The  first  inconvenience  is  the  increase  of 
idleness,  the  root  and  cause  of  all  mischief.     Second — Depopulation  and  decrease  of 
]X)pulous  towns,  aDd  maintenance  of  only  two  or  three  herd.sman,  who  keep  beasts  in 
lieu  of  great  numbers  of  strong  and  able  men.     Third — Churches,  for  want  of  inhabi- 
tants, run  to  ruin  and  are  destroyed.     Fourth — The  service  of  God  is  neglected.     Fifth — 
Injury  and  wrong  done  to  patrons  and  curates.     Sixth — The  defence  of  the  land  (for  the 
want  of  men  strong  aod  inured  to  labour)  against  foreign  enemies  weakened  and  im- 
paired." 

'  Sir  Jonah  Barrington's  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Irish  NatioDi  chap.  ii.  p«  21. 
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ton,  the  volunteers  were  under  arras 
at  an   early  hour.     Their  artillery, 
under  the  orders  of  James  Napper 
Tandy,  were    stationed  along  the 
quays    and     commanded    all     the 
bridges,  while  the  regular    troops 
in  treble  file  lined  the  streets  for 
the  passage  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
from  the  Castle  to  the  entrance  of 
the   House  of   Lords.    At  length 
His  Excellency,^  "  accompanied    in 
his  state-coach  by  the  Earl  of  Charle- 
mont  and  Westmeath,"  proceeded 
to  deliver  the  anxiously  expected 
speech.     The  ceremonial  was  gor- 
geous. The  peers  in  their  robes,  the 
bishops  in  their  rochets  and  white  sur- 
plices, and  the  peeresses  sparkling 
with  diamonds,  each  filled  the  places 
assigned  for  them.     At  length,  after 
a  long  suspense,  the  sound  of  mar- 
shal music  and  the  cheers  of  the 
^multitude   from  without,   informed 
those  within  the   House  that   His 
Excellency    had    arrived.'      "The 
doors  were   then  flung  open,  and 
his  Grace  entered,  the  Earl  of  Clan- 
ricarde  carrying  the  cap  of  mainte- 
nance, the  Earl  of  Westmeath  the 
sword  of  state,  and  two  noblemen's 
sons  bearing  the  train  of  the  royal 
obe.     His  Grace,  making  his  congt 
to  the  throne,  ascended  the  same, 
and  seated  himself  in  the  chair  of 
state  under  the  canopy,  all  the  lords, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  standing  in 
their  places  imcovered,  until   their 
lordships  took  theu:  seats. 

"The  Lord  Chancellor,  kneel- 
ing, conferred  with  his  Grace  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  then,  stand- 
ing on  the  right  hand  of  the  chair 
of  state,  commanded  the  yeoman 
usher  of  the  black  rod  to  repair  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  ac- 
quaint the  Commons  that  it  was  his 
Grace's,  the  Lord  lieutenant's,  plea- 
sure that  they  attend  him  immediate- 
ly in  the  House  of  Peers.  And  the 
Commons  being  come,  they,  with 


their  speaker, .  were  conducted  to 
the  bar  with  the  usual  ceremonies, 
when  his  Grace  made  a  speech  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  as 
follows : — 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — It 
gives  me  the  utmost  satisfaction  that 
the  first  time   I  have  occasion  to 
address  you,  I  find  myself  enabled, 
by  the  magnanimity  of  the  King,  and 
the  wisdom  of  the   Parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  to  assure  you  that 
immediate  attention  has  been  paid 
to  your  representations,  and    that 
the   British  Legislature  have    con- 
curred in   a  resolution   to   remove 
the  causes  of  your  discontents  and. 
jealousies,  and  are  united  in  a  desire 
to  gratify  every  wish  expressed  in 
your  late  address  to  the  throne." 
Having  congratulated  the  House  on 
some  successes  of  the  British  navy 
in  the  West  Indies,  in  Ceylon,  and 
on  the  distant  shores  of  the  Coro- 
mandel,  he    thus  proceeds : — "  By 
the  papers  which,  in  obedience  to 
His  Majesty's  commands,  I   have 
directed  to  be  laid  before  you,  you 
will   receive  the    most  convincing 
testimony  of  the  cordial  reception 
which    your    representations    have 
met  with  from   the   legislature   of 
Great  Britain;   but    His    Majesty, 
whose  first  and  most  anxious  wish 
is  to  exercise  his    royal  prerogative 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  most 
conductive  to    the  welfare   of  his 
faithful  subjects,  has  further  com- 
manded me  to  assure  you  of  his 
gracious    disposition     to    give    his 
royal  assent  to  Acts  to  prevent  the 
suppression    of  Bills  in  the    Privy 
Council  of  this  kingdom,  and  the 
alteration     of     them     anywhere." 
"These    benevolent    intentions   of 
his  Majesty  and  the  willingness  of 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  to 
second  his  gracious  purposes    are 
unaccompanied  by    any    stipulation 
whenever. 


»  (Jeneral  Kvening  Post  Newspaper,  of  date,  28th  May,   1782.      Library,  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

^  Lords*  Journals,  Irish,  vol.  v.  p.  537* 
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"  The  good  faith,  the  generosity, 
and  the  honour  of  this  nation  afford 
them  the  surest  pledge  of  a  corre- 
sponding disposition  on  your  part  to 
promote  and  perpetuate  the  har- 
mony, the  stability,  and  the  glory  of 
the  empire. 

"  On  my  own  part,  I  entertain  not 
the  least  doubt  but  that  the  same 
spirit  which  urged  you  to  share  the 
freedom  of  Great  Britain  will  confirm 
you  in  your  determination  to  share 
her  fate  also,  standing  or  falling  with 
the  British  empire." 

His  Excellency  then  withdrew  and 
the  house  adjourned.  On  their  re- 
assembling, after  the  space,  as  it 
were,  of  an  hour,'  "  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor reported  his  Grace's  speech, 
and  the  same  being  read,  it  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed.  Of  what  further 
occurred  on  that  day  in  the  House 
of  Lords  no  record  now  remains ; 
not  even  in  the  "Life  of  Lord  Charle- 
mont  "^  is  there  to  be  found  a  solitary 
line  on  the  dull  debates  of  the  here- 
ditar>'  legislators. 

Lord  Lifford,  as  speaker,  remained 
until  the  house  rose,  late  on  the 
evening  of  that  day ;  he  saw  that  the 
English  interest  could  no  longer  be 
maintained.  His  feelings,  we  are 
informed,  could  not  be  restrained, 
and  he  is  recorded^  as  "  the  only  in- 
dividual who,  in  that  moment  of  na- 
tional exultation,  dared  to  raise  his 
voice  against  the  rights  of  Ireland. 
He  seemed  to  apprehend  that  the 
total  abandonment  of  the  old  rules 
of  Irish  promotion  was  unavoidable, 
and  to  foresee  the  invasion  even  of 
his  own  office  (for  ages  the  fortress 
of  the  English  interest)  by  ambitious 
Irishmen,  an  event  which  actually 
took  place  shortiy  afterwards,  when 
Lord  Clare  succeeded  as  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  Ireland." 

From  1782  to  1788,  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  name  is  seldom  met 
with,  save  as  presiding  in  the  House 
of  Lords.    In  the  autumn  of  this  last- 


mentioned  year,  George  III.  was 
attacked  by  insanity,  and  the  Re- 
gency was  conferred  in  England, 
clogged  with  many  restrictions,  on 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Irish  par- 
liament, however,  refused  to  be  dic- 
tated to  either  by  the  English  Par- 
liament or  by  the  Minister. 

Great  were  the  debates  on  this 
occasion  in  both  Houses.  An  ad- 
dress was  adopted  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  offering  the  Vice-Royalty 
absolutely  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
during  the  illness  of  George  III.  On 
its  being  brought  up  to  the  Lords,  the 
Chancellor  not  only  voted  but  spoke 
against  its  adoption.  The  address 
runs  as  follows  ;* — 

"  We,  his  Majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  sub- 
jects, the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  the  Commons  of  Ireland,  beg  leave  to 
approach  your  Highness  with  hearts  full  of 
the  most  loyal  and  afifectionate  attachment 
to  the  person  and  government  of  your 
royal  father,  and  to  express  the  deepest 
and  most  grateful  sense  of  the  numerous 
blessings  we  have  enjoyed  under  that  illus- 
trious House,  whose  accession  to  the  throne 
of  these  realms  has  established  civil  and 
commercial  liberty  on  a  basis  which  we 
trust  will  never  be  shaken,  and  to  condole 
with  your  Royal  Highness  upon  the  griev- 
ous malady  with  which  it  has  pleased 
Heaven  to  afflict  the  best  of  sovereigns. 

"  We  have,  however,  the  oonsolation  of 
reflecting  that  the  severe  calunity  hath  not 
been  visited  upon  us  until  the  virtues  ol 
your  Royal  Highness  have  been  so  matured 
as  to  enable  your'  Royal  Highness  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  important  trust, 
for  the  performance  whereof  the  eyes  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects  are  dh'ccted  to  your 
Royal  Highness. 

"  We  therefore  beg  leave  humbly  to  re- 
quest that  you  will  be  pleased  to  take  upon 
you  the  Qovemmentof  these  realms  during 
the  continuance  of  his  Majesty's  presenting 
disposition,  and  no  longer,  and  under  the 
style  and  title  of  Prince  Regent  of  Ireland, 
in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  ta 
exercise  and  administer,  according  to  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  Kingdom,  all 
royal  powers,  jurisdictions,  and  preroga- 
tives, to  the  crown  and  government  thereof 
belonging. ' 

From  the  adoption  of  this  ad- 
dress there  were  several  dissentients. 


*  Lords'  Journals,  2  Hardy's  Life  of  Lord  Charlemont. 

Memoranda  of  Irish  Matters,  ed.  1844,  p.  34.  ^  Lords'  Journals,  1788* 
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headed  by  the' Lord  Chancellor,  and 
their  ground  of  dissent  was, — 

Because  the  address  or  requisition  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  an 
address  requesting  that  he  will  be  pleased 
to  take  upon  him  the  goyemment  of  these 
realms  in  such  manner  as  therein  is  men- 
tioned, and  to  exercise  and  administer, 
according  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
this  kingdom,  all  royal  powers,  jurisdic- 
tions, and  prerogatives,  to  the  Crown  and 
Government  thereof  belonging,  without  any 
law  or  authority  whatsoever  t?utt  we  know  of 
authorising  him  so  to  do. 

2nd.  Because  we  are  apprehensive  that 
the  said  address  may  be  so  construed  to  be 
a  measure  tending  to  disturb  and  weaken 
that  great  constitutional  union  whereby, 
as  fully  declared,  specified,  and  enacted,  in 
sundry  Acts  of  Parliament,  this  realm  of 
Ireland  is  for  ever  united  and  knit  to  the 
imperial  Crown  of  England,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber appendant  and  rightfully  belonging 
thereto. 

drd.  Because,  though  in  every  sentiment 
of  affection  and  respect  towards  his  Royal 
Highness,  we  hold  ourselves  equal  to,  and 
will  not  be  exceeded  by,  any  of  those  who 
join  in  the  said  address,  or  by  any  person 
whatever,  and  are,  and  ever  shall  be,  ready 
to  lay  down  our  lives  and  fortunes  in  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  the  august 
rights  of  our  most  gracious  Sovereign, 
and  of  every  member  of  his  Royal  and 
august  family. 

We  cannot  pay  any  compliment  to  his 
Royal  Highness,  or  to  any  one,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  what  we  consider  as  a  great  con- 
stitutional principle ;  and  we  cannot  there- 
fore join  in  the  said  address,  which  may, 
as  we  are  apprehensive,  bring  difficulty  and 
embarrassment  upon  his  Royal  Highness, 
already  too  much  pressed  by  the  great 
calamity  which  h&itk  befallen  our  most 
gracious  Sovereign,  his  royal  father. 

Signed, 

LiFFORD,  Chancellor,  and  Fourteen 

OTHER  PeER8.^ 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  having  re- 
fused to  forward  the  address  which 
had  been  so  voted,  the  Parliament,  in 
consequence,  appointed  a  commis- 
sion to  present  it  to  the  prince,  by 
whom  it  was  most  graciously  re- 
ceived. Pitt  was  so  exasperated  at 
the  conduct  of  the  Irish  parliament 
on  this  the  regency  question,  that  he 
never  afterwards  lost   sight  of  his 


determination  to  deprive  Ireland  of 
her  legislature.' 

Lord  Lifford  had  now,  in  1788, 
held  the  seals  for  a  space  of  over 
twenty  years,  and  he  began  to  feel 
that  the  time  was  approaching  for 
him  to  resign  them  into  younger  and 
abler  hands.  "  Possessed  of  small 
capacity,  and  singular  simplicity  of 
character,  he  was  formal,  credulous, 
and  tedious,  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  world.  His  letters  to  Lord 
Buckingham,  written  in  a  good, 
round,  clerkly  hand,  are  full  of  solemn 
platitudes  and  ceremonious  civilities ; 
and  whatever  other  qualities  he  pos- 
sessed, it  cannot  be  inferred  that 
he  was  a  man  of  much  mental  vigour. 
Obsolete  in  manners  and  ideas,  and 
living  in  the  modes  of  a  past  age,  he 
was  respected  for  the  sincerity  of 
his  disposition  and  the  rectitude  of 
his  character,  rather  than  for  the 
strength  and  activity  of  his  intellect. 
In  his  seventy-fourth  year  he  came 
over  to  London  to  resign  the  seals 
to  his  Majesty,  laden  with  the  burden 
of  years  and  hypocondriacal  infirmi- 
ties ;  yet,  up  to  the  last  vacillating 
in  his  resolution.  Lord  Momington, 
who  met  him  at  dinner  at  Pitt's, 
during  this  visit,  says,  *  I  met  old 
Lifford  at  dinner,  at  Pitt's,  and  never 
saw  him  look  in  better  health  and 
spirits.  He  is,  as  you  may  well  be- 
lieve, most  generally  quizzed  in  Lon- 
don.' "  The  letter,  characteristic  of 
the  man,  in  which  he  announces  his 
intention  of  resigning  the  seals,  is  as 
follows  :^— 

Lord  Lifford  to  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham. 
Royal  Hotel,  PaU-Mall, 
^ '  Saturday,  August  30th,  1 788. 

Mt  vert  good  Lord,— My  complaints 
at  times  to  your  Excellency,  and  my  appre- 
hensions, expressed  to  you, that  bodily  weak- 
ness and  the  infirmities  of  old  age  were 
coming  on  me  apace,  will  prevent  your  Ex- 
cellency from  being  much  surprised  when 
I  tell  you  that  my  journey  hither,  which  at 
first  I  thought  would  have  relieved  me, 


1  Lords'  Journals,  vl  p.  634.  a  Havert/s  History  of  Ireland,  724. 

^  Couxt  and  Cabinet  of  George  IIL,  voL  i.  p.  419. 
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hath  served  only  to  confirm  me  in  the 
apprehensions  I  had  conceived,  that  the 
hour  of  infirmity,  which  is  an  enemy  to 
all  exertion,  and  first  slackens  the  course 
of  business,  was  not  far  off. 

I  now  grow  so  clumsy  and  weak  in  my 
limbs,  and  so  soon  grow  tired  and  fatigued 
to  a  degree  painful  to  me,  that  although 
my  mind  seems  as  well  as  ever,  yet  I  am 
sure  that  I  cannot  long  do  my  duty ;  and 
there  is  nothing  I  dread  so  much  as  sitting 
upon  a  great  seat  of  justice  as  a  kind  of 
ruin,  and  in  a  state  of  decay.  In  my 
seventy  -  fourth  year  I  am  not  sure  that 
avarice  may  not  lay  hold  of  me,  and  tempt 
me  to  stay  where  I  am,  until  I  feel  or  am 
made  to  feel,  by  being  told  that  .1  have 
stayed  too  long,  and  that  peevishness,  too, 
an  attendant  on  old  age,  may  not  put  an 
end  to  that  command  of  temper  which  I 
have  ever  endeavoured  to  preserve;  and 
that  with  such  enemies  to  fair  fame,  I  may 
soon  impair  and  sully  the  character  and 
estc^em  which  I  may  at  present  have. 

Under  these  impressions,  my  wishes  to 
retire  become  divided,  which  they  were 
not  until  a  few  days  past.  I  should  have 
been  happy  in  first  declaring  this  to  you, 
wishing  in  everything  to  do  that  which  best 
expresses  my  sincere  duty  and  regard  for 
your  Excellency.  But  being  going  into  the 
royal  presence,  I  resolved  to  lay  myself  at 
His  Majesty's  feet,  and  express  to  him  my 
apprehensions  and  my  wishes  to  retire,  if 
I  could  do  so  in  a  manner  honourable  and 
conveDient  to  myself,  when  His  Majesty's 
service  would  admit  of  it.  Accordingly, 
yesterday,  in  the  closet,  I  did  as  I  had  re- 
solved. His  Majesty's  kindness  and  good- 
ness to  me  was  beyond  what  I  can  express. 
Retirement,  before  decay  actually  comes 
on,  meets  his  ideas  perfectly,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  think  that  I  am  lucky  in 
the  choice  I  have  made  in  the  present  op- 
portunity. 

I  have  also  communicated  my  wishes  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  received  me  with  attention 
and  kindness.  He  said  he  would  confer 
with  His  Majesty  on  the  subject,  and  forth- 
with communicate  the  matter  to  you,  with- 
out whose  participation  and  concurrence  I 
cannot  be  at  ease  and  happy.  Upon  a 
me.osure  of  such  importance  as  this  to  me, 
I  exceedingly  wish"  that  you  should  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  motives  and  principles  upon 
which  I  act,  and  I  will  state  them  to  you 
without  reserve.  But  permit  me  first  to 
say  that  I  hope  and  think  that  avarice  can- 
Kot  be  imputed  to  me ;  for,  parting  with 
i)  1 0,000  per  annum,  for  what  must  be 
greatly  below  it,  excludes  the  imputation. 
Ambition  must  be  equally  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  I  want  no  advanceilient  in  the 
peerage. 

Now  as  to  my  motives  and  principles  at 
this  time.  1-  am  in  my  seventy-fourth 
year ;   and  although  my  mind,  assisted  by 


experience  for  a  number  of  yean,  that 
makes  few  things  new  to  me,  may  be  as 
good  as  ever,  yet  the  weakness  of  my  limbs, 
my  inability  to  go  through  any  bodily 
fatigue,  and  many  other  monitions  that 
tell  me  the  day  of  great  infirmity  is  at 
hand,  ought  not  to  be  unattended  to  by 
any  man  who  hath  sound  sense  or  any  re- 
ligion about  him. 

I  stand  well,  as  I  flatter  myself,  with  the 
people  of  Ireland,  to  whom  I  have  admin- 
istered justice  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
with  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  with 
the  bar  of  Ireland,  with  all  of  whom  I 
have  lived  without  a  quarrel  with  any  man, 
but  I  hope  without  forgetting  what  be- 
longed to  me  to  be  mindful  ot 

The  country  of  Ireland  is  quiet  beyond 
what  I  have  known  it  at  any  time :  a  cir- 
cumstance corresponding  and  consisting 
with  my  declarations,  at  all  times,  that  I 
would  not  ever  be  found  to  act  like  a  man 
who  leaves  a  ship  in  a  storm.  And  to  these 
I  hope  I  may  add,  that  I  have  friends  in 
the  administration,  that,  in  particular,  I 
have  a  friend  in  your  Excellency,  and  that 
although  in  one  of  your  last  conversations 
you  concluded  your  expressions  of  great 
kindness  with  something  that  threatened 
reluctance  to  my  retirement,  yet  i^  was 
done  ^*ith  a  countenance  and  in  a  manner 
that  flattered  me  with  hopes  that  there  was 
a*  friendship  under  it,  that  would  afford 
me  your  assistance  whenever  the  occasion 
should  direct  me  to  look  up  to  and  solicit 
your  Excellency  for  it. 

All  these  circumstances  concurring  (and 
so  many  concurring  together,  I  cannot, 
according  to  a  reasonable  calculation  of 
human  affairs,  much  expect)  determined 
me  to  do  as  I  have  done.  I  have  struggled 
to  overcome  my  passion  for  my  office  in 
Ireland,  but  I  submit  because  I  am  worn 
out,  or,  rather,  am  as  near  being  worn  out 
as  I  think  a  man  who  wishes  to  preserve  a 
dignity  of  character  should  approach  to. 
I  have  exceedingly  wished  to  afford  your 
Excellency  every  assistance  in  my  power 
during  your  administration;  and  if  I  re- 
tire from  the  great  Seal,  I  shall  most  cer- 
tainly retain  that  wish,  and  display  it  by 
such  proof  as  you  can  desire,  and  as  I 
can  with  the  warmest  attachment  afford 
you.  Your  Excellency  will  be  a  gainer  by 
a  change,  as  you  will  have  the  exertions 
of  a  younger  and  more  vigorous  man,  and 
my  best  help  added  to  it. 

I  did  not  come  out  of  the  King's  closet 
until  between  six  and  seven  yesterday 
evening,  and  I  was  then  so  fatigued  that 
I  could  not  set  pen  to  paper.  I  have 
not  said  anything  upon  this  subject  to  any- 
body here,  save  only  to  the  King  and  Mr. 
Pitt. 

Permit  me  to  beg  your  Excellency's 
friendship  in  this  matter,  that  so  much 
concerns  me  and  my  family.    Tour  kind- 
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in  it,  you  may  rely  upon  it,  will  never  what  fell  from  him,  I  have  reason  to  sup- 
be  forgotten  by  me,  and  I  shall  transmit  pose  that,  with  your  Excellency's  support 
the  remembrance  of  it  to  those  who  are  and  Mr.  Pitt's  approbation,  I  shall  not 
to  «ome  after  me.  I  have  now  done,  and  meet  any  opposition  from  him.  What  Mr. 
hsve  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  most  sin>  Pitt's  sentiments  on  the  subject  may  be, 
cere  attachment  and  respect,  my  very  good  I  have  not  a  conjecture,  as  he  never  in  any 
Lord,  your  Excellency's  most  faithful  and  degree  opened  himself  further  than  in  gene- 
most  obedient,  humble  servant,  ral  terms  of  his  personal  good  opinion  of 

LiFFORD.  me.    With  him,  however,  I  must  conclude 

To  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  that  your    Excellency's    recommendation 

Ireland.  would  be  decisive. 

Lord  Lifford  returns  to  London  on  the 

Notwithstanding  the  interview  just  20th  of  this  month,  and  I  suppose  that 

narrated  with  the  King,  which  took  very  shortly  something  decisive  must  be 

*.i«^^  r^^  4.1,^  «^4.u   ^r  A„^,o«.    x*QQ  done.     One  thing  is  extremely  clear,  that 

place  on  the  29th  of  August,  1788,  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  j^^l^J^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

Lord  Lmord  had  not  relinquished  very  long  remain  in  his  present  situation. 

the  seals  on  the  6th  of  October  fol-  .  •  .  .    I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

lowing.       On   that    day   John    FitZ-  ^^  perfect  respect  and  esteem,  your  Ex- 

Gibbon,  then  Attorney-General  for  e^^^' <''^''"' "/oJ^^^^G^r " 
Ireland  (afterwards  Lord  Clare), thus 

writes  to  the  Marquis  of  Bucking-  The  health  of  the  Chancellor  im- 

^^3^  • —  proved  much  during  the  entire  of 

liB.  FiTz-GiBBON  TO  THE  Makquis  OP  ^he    succeediug    winter.      On     the 
Buckingham.  29th  of  April,  1789,  he  entertained 
No.  5,  Arlington  Street,  many  guests  at   a  sumptuous  ban- 
October  6th,  1788.  quet,'  at  his  residence   in   Upper 
My  Dear  LoED,— Immediately  after  my  Sackville-street.      His   manner  was 
arrival  in  England,  I  saw  Mr.  Pitt,  and  men-  i:„i*4.  „„^  „:^,   „«j   ^„   vw^¥  <»«rar^;nrr 
tionedto  hkfthat  I  had  yom-  ^cellency's  \^\^^  airy,  and  on  that  evening 
authority  to  say  that  Lord  Lifford  had,  a  he   forgOt,  amongst  his  fnends,   the 

v«ry  few  days  before  he  left  Lreland,  inti-  cares  and  weariness  of  old  age.   The 

mated  a  wish  to  resign  the  great  seal.  Under  next  day  he  spoke  in  the  House  of 

Sdt^'SeflSd^r^^ar^  Lo'ds._and  then,  returning  to  his 

to  request  of  Mr.  Pitt  that  he  would  apprise  family  m  apparently  his  usual  health, 

me  of  any  vacancy  which  might  happen  in  he    was    suddenly    seized    by    his 

the  first  instance,  that  I  might  have  a  fair  death-sickness,    a    malignant    sore- 

*'^-?^*^*''^i!***^^**™^.''^*^'  which  I  ^j^    ,  ^j^i^ij  h2S^^^.  all  the  skill  of 

considered  to  be  pretty  strong,  upon  the  .        1      •  •             r^     ^\.       o^t.   a      -i 

King's  government,  not  to  be  passed  by  the  physicians.     On  the  28th  April, 

in  any  promotion  which  might  take  place  surrounded   by   his   family,   he  ex- 


oell<!r  (of  Englid)  a  few  cbys  since,  and  nian  Magazine,"^  will  be  read  with 

he  told  me  that  Lord  Lifford  had,  when  interest  : 

he  was  in  town,  intimated  his  wishes  to  Mr.  ai*i     ji*»i. 

Pitt,  as  he  had  done  to  your  ESxcellency,  ^^  April  2^,  At  his  lordship  s  house, 

no^  to  return  to  Ireland.    I  am  confident,  in  Sackville-street,  in  the  74th  year 

however,  that  nothing  is  finally  arranged  ^f  j^jg  ^ge,    the   Right  Honourable 

£*";:S-Zror%^^^a'^o;  James  Hewit^  Lord  Viscount  and 

to  hhn,  or  I  should  have  heard  from  Mr.  Baron    Liflford,    of  Lifford,    m   the 

Pitt.  county  of  Donegal,  Lord  High  Chan- 

The  Chancellor's  reception  of  me  was  ^ellor  of  Ireland,  and  one  of  his  Ma- 

I^tai^hSr^^SnTT^a;  jesty's Most  Honourable  Privy  Coun- 

a  pubUc  and  a  professional  man;  and,  from  cil.      His   lordship   was    appointed 

^  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Memoirs  of  the  Court  and  Cabinet  of  George  III.,  vol.  i. 
p.  424. 

>  lb.  425.    Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1789. 

'  Walker's  Hibernian  Magazine  for  1789,  p.  289. 
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"Lord  Chancellor  in  1 7  67,  and  created 
Baron  Lifford  the  9th  of  January, 
1768,  and  was  further  advanced  to 
that  of  Viscount  4th  of  January,  1781; 
he  was  married  first  to  the  only 
daughter  of  the  Reverend  Arch- 
deacon Weld  (with  a  fortune  of 
^17,000)  by  whom  he  had  four 
sons ;  the  eldest,  the  Reverend 
Doctor  James  Hewitt,  succeeds  his 
father,  and  is  the  present  Viscount 
Lifford ;  2nd  son,  William  Williams 
Hewitt,  formerly  an  officer  in  the 
army,  and  lately  a  banker  in  Cork  ; 
3rd  son,  Joseph  Hewitt,  his  Ma- 
jesty *s  third  serjeant-at-law,  and  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Belfast  ;  4th  son,  the  Reverend 
John  Hewitt,  Dean  of  Cloyne.  He 
married  secondly.  Miss  Ambrosia 
Bayly,  daughter  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Bayly,  by  whom  he  had  one  son, 
George,  now  at  Oxford  College,  and 
tsvo  daughters.  Ambrosia  and  Eliza- 
beth. His  lordship  was  deemed  a 
lawyer  of  very  great  professional 
knowledge ;  he  was  for  a  long  time 
one  of  the  King's  Serjeants,  in  En- 
gland, and  in  the  year  1766,  was 
appointed  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
King's  Bench,  in  which  he^continued 
until  he  was  made  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Bowes, 
which  station  he  filled  for  upwards 
of  twenty- one  years,  and  discharged 
its  duties  with  unimpeachable  and 
unsuspected  integrity." 

His  remains  were  laid  in  the  crypt 
of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  near 
those  of  his  immediate  predecessor. 
A  monument  was  erected  to  his  me- 
mory, soon  after  his  interment,  over 
against  the  south  wall  of  the  nave, 
which  it  badly  disfigures.  It  con- 
sists of  a  pretentious  tablet  of  white 
marble  on  a  variegated  ground,  orna- 
mented with  the  insignia  of  justice, 
above  which  is  a  medallion  contain- 
ing his  lordship's  likeness  in  basso 
rcliei-o.  The  heraldic  arms,  and  the 
motto,  "  Be  just,  and  fear  not,"  which 
he  had  selected  when  appointed  to 


ofl[ice,  are  well  executed.     On  the 
tablet  is  this  inscription  :— 

Near  this  place  are  interred  the  remainB 
of  James  Viscount  Lififord,  late  Lord  Chaa- 
cellor  of  Ireland.  The  unanimous  sense  of 
a  grateful  nation  is  the  best  testimony  of 
the  unblemished  integrity  with  which,  for 
the  space  of  twenty-two  years,  he  filled  his 
high  and  important  station — ^namely,  ad- 
hering to  the  maxim  he  originally  assumed 
as  a  guide  of  his  judicial  decisions,  ''Be 
just  and  fear  not"  What  he  was  as  a 
father,  a  husband,  and  a  Christian,  is  deeply 
engraven  in  the  memory  of  his  survivmg 
family  and  friends,  and  will  aysdl  long  after 
this  frail  memorial  shall  perish  and  be  for- 
gotten—  a  memorial  which  is  rather  in- 
tended as  a  grateful,  dutiful  offering  of 
conjugal  affection  and  filial  piety  than  a 
record  of  his  virtues  to  posterity. — Died 
1789,  aged  73  years. 

** Hardy,  in  his  'Life  of  Lord 
Charlemont,'  says  that  LordLifford's 
patience  and  good  temper  on  the 
bench  were  exemplary.  Widely  dif- 
ferent from  these  flattering  announce- 
ments of  his  virtues  and  talents  is 
the  notice  of  his  death  in  the  "  Dub- 
lin Evening  Post "  of  that  day : 
"  Lord  Lifford  was  slow  in  the  high- 
est degree,  increasing  tenfold  Sie 
usual  dilatoriness  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  He  died  very  rich,  worth 
not  less  than  ;^2 20,000.  Of  diis,  by 
far  the  greatest  part,  full  ;£"! 80,000, 
was  realized  in  this  country,  and 
every  sixpence  of  it  he  exported."* 

The  character  drawn  of  the  de- 
ceased Chancellor  by  the  Chief-Jus- 
tice, Lord  Clonmel,  who  owed  to 
him  his  place  in  the  King's  Bench, 
is  as  follows :' — "  Tuesday,  28  April, 
1789. — The  eve  of  the  first  sitting  of 
term  died  Lord  Chancellor  Lifford, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  He  was 
twenty-one  years  Chancellor,  ergo, 
fifty-three  years  old  when  he  was 
appointed.  He  learned  his  equity 
profession  after  he  came  here ;  he 
had  been  a  good  lawyer  ;  his  facul- 
ties were  a  good  memory,  and  ready 
apprehension,  his  judgment  slight, 
he  was  exceedingly  cunning  and 
watchful.  His  qualities  were  mixed, 
his  temper  mild  and  almost  unshake- 


'   Dublin  Evening  Post,  No.  1755. 
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able,  his  manners  soft  and  soothing. 
He  was  a  consummate  dissembler, 
liar,  and  politician ;  sordidly  avari- 
cious, as  seldom  as  possible  gave 
offence,  and  never  served  any  man 
but  his  own.  He  hated  and  despised 
this  country  by  which  he  made  his 
whole  fortune  ;  superlatively  deceit- 
ful, he  knew  all  the  arts  of  combin- 
ing or  separating  people  to  serve  his 
purpose.  He  was  active,  laborious, 
diligent,  secret,  a  miserable  speaker, 
and  died,  by  cramming  and  stuffing, 
full  ten  years  before  his  time  was 
out     He  left  me  ^£^100  legacy,  and 


recommended  to  his  family  to  con- 
sult and  be  determined  by  me  upon 
all  their  difficulties,  more,  I  believe,, 
from  fear  than  love  of  me,  for  he 
hated  and  injured  me."  Again,  ali 
page  332,  he  says  that  "  Lord  Lif- 
ford  was  a  declining,  insincere  trick- 
ster."' 

The  decisions  made  by  his  lord- 
ship in  the  Court  of  Chancery  are  col- 
lected in  "  Wallis's  Reports,"  whicli. 
are  the  first  or  earliest  continuous 
reports  of  Irish  cases  in  a  court  of 
equity. 

Oliver  J.  Burke. 


*  Lord  Clonmel's  Diary,  p.  332. 
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It  happened  not  many  weeks  ago, 
that   the   writer  stood   on  a    grey 
bridge,  dad  with  ivy  from  the  cen- 
turies, overspanning  a  fair  river  of 
most   lucid   water.      Leaning  over 
the  coping  in  a  deep  angle  of  the 
bridge,  I  looked  down  a  wide  line 
of  falling  water,  breaking  most  plea- 
santly both  on  the  ear  and  the  eye, 
sending  up  and  away  a  continuous 
murmur  and  flashing   like  a  white 
breaker.     The  river  went  down  into 
delightfully    green    meadows,    well 
touched  with  foliage.    Afar  the  eye 
rested  on  a  line  of  mountains,  closing 
in  and  protecting  the  valley.     On 
the  left  lay  a  clear  white  and  grey 
village,  snugly  set  on  the  river  side, 
with  its  aspiring  church  overtower- 
ing  (like  a  mother  her  children),  and 
overhung     by    a    great    mountain, 
whereof  I  saw  neither  the  height  nor 
extent  in  full,  grey,  brown,  and  pur- 
l)le.     The  shadow  of  passing  clouds 
over  the  uplands,  the  sleepy  village, 
the  leisurely  passengers,  the  charm 
of  still  fields,  and  above  all  the  con- 
tinuous murmur  of  the  river,  wrought 
upon  me  a  singular  charm  of  quiet 
and  reverie,   as  though   care  went 
out   down    the   water,   leaving   my 
mind  free  to  sleep,  while  that  sooth- 
ing tone  kept  its  spell,  as  the  song 
of  a  sister  to  an  over-weary  child. 

Difficult  of  explanation  might  be 
the  essential  features  of  the  scene 
producing  such  result,  so  as  to  dis- 
criminace  clearly  the  power  under- 
lying external  nature,  and  to  set  out 
into  sharp  definition  the  lineaments 
of  the  spirit  of  the  whole.  Certain 
it  is  there  lay  strong  power  in  the 
place  and  time  to  induce  that  pecu- 
liar trance-like  serenity  of  .spirit,  in 
which  mental  sensibiHty  is  keenest, 
while  outward  senses  are  less  heeded 
and  appear  to  grow  remote  :  when 
there  seems  almost  an  effort  in  the 


spirit  to  disentangle  itself  from  its^ 
heavy  earthly  companion  :  when  we 
seem  to  have  left  the  body  and  gone 
out  on  strong  pinions. 

Such  occasions  come  very  rarely, 
and  though  doubtless  the  real  cause 
of  them  lies  a  long  way  beyond  ex- 
ternal nature,  yet  the  power  of  place 
seems  sometimes  to  lead  to  them,, 
and  contributes  largely  to  the  condi- 
tion of  mind  required.     How  differ- 
ent,   for    instance,  a    person  feels, 
occasionally  when  a  few   hundred 
miles  are  placed  between  him  and 
his  common  round  of  work.     Fresh 
ideas  come,  and  we  look  on  things 
differently,   and  our  own    peculiar 
status  in  life  assumes  different  as- 
pects, from  that  remoter  and  changed 
standing-point.      In    our    common 
walks  of  life  we  all  are  apt  to  be- 
come imbued  largely  with  the  spirit 
of  our  surroundings  ;  so  that  for  a 
corrected  view    of  things,  and  for 
wider  sympathies  and  broader  ex- 
perience, it  is  well  from  time  to  time 
to  stand  off,  and  from  some  altered 
position  survey  leisurely  things  in 
general,    to   correct    the  distortion 
often  incident  to  a  near  view :  just 
as  to  see  the  dome  of  St  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral aright  one  must  go  farther  off 
than    the    churchyard.      One-sided 
views  are  deceptive,  and  from  long 
familiarity,  we  are  liable  to  become 
acquainted   but   partially  with   the 
broad  reality  of  things  and  condi- 
tions   viewed    close    at.     A    great 
change  from  our  beaten  track  clears 
the  mind  more  or  less  from  the  dust 
and  confusion  accumulated  by  long 
standing,  so  that  our  spiritual  dis- 
cernment even  of  our  own  position,, 
no  less  than  of  wider  scenes  thus 
opened  to    view,  becomes  sharper 
and  more  penetrating.     Under  the 
power    of  fresh    surroundings    our 
grasp  of  all  the  features  of  our  lot 
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in  life  becomes  firmer,  our  survey 
more  comprehensive.  I  have  more 
than  once  been  struck  with  the 
•changed  view  I  seemed  to  get  of 
my  own  life-circumstances  when 
travelling  many  miles  from  home  : 
I  could  get  a  sight  that  was  like 
overlooking  the  affairs  of  another. 
Sometimes  this  or  that  inconsistency 
would  shew  itself,  or  comforts  stand 
out  more  boldly,  or  difficulties  re- 
solve themselves  into  plain  duty: 
all  under  the  influence  of  an  altered 
point  of  view.  It  would  seem  as 
though  the  novelty  of  fresh  scenes 
sharpened  the  mind  for  clearer 
visions  of  the  old.  Beauty  of  natural 
scenery  has  much  power  this  way  : 
the  awakening  of  slumbering  facul- 
ties for  enjoyment  bringing  out 
clearer  discernment  of  all  things. 

I  said  just  now  that  a  person  is 
apt  to  become  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  his  surroundings.  This  is  often 
/shewn  in  a  marked  manner  when  we 
regard  working  men.  I  fancy  I  see 
three  "  butty-colliers,"  clad  in  clay- 
•  coloured  flannel  and  brimless  basin 
caps,  elbowing  one  another  in  that 
:  swinging  gait  peculiar  to  the  bow- 
legged  colUer,  as  they  seem  to  walk 
also  with  their  shoulders,  while  wend- 
ing their  homeward  way  from  the 
pit.  If  you  pass  them,  a  peculiar 
earthy  odour  crosses  your  nostrils,  at 
once  revealing  their  connection  with 
ifthe  mine  ;  no  less  so  than  the  clay- 
coloured  brownish  hue  prevailing 
from  head  to  foot.  Their  tones  of 
voice  are  mostly  harsh,  loud,  and 
gruff* :  the  result  of  working  down  in 
?the  dusty  coal-pit,  and  often  bawling 
out  to  each  other  along  gangways, 
heightened,  most  likely,  by  coarse 
songs  over  the  bottle  above  ground. 
For  the  typical  collier  is  very  partial 
to  a  clay-coloured  earthen  bottle, 
-embrowned  towards  the  top — capa- 
city, anything  above  two  quarts ; 
and  during  play-Monday,  in  summer, 
he  maybe  seen  lying  under  a  hedge,  if 
any  is  at  hand,  with  boisterous  boon- 
companions,  tossing  off*  many  a 
*'tottle"  of  "drink"   as  the  cup 


goes  round.     Speaking  of  this,  I  call 
to  mind  that  a  great  coal-master  and 
and  nobleman,  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, visited  the  mines  on  one  part 
of  his  estate,  and,  after  coming  out 
of  the  pit,   a  company  of  colliers 
begged  some  "  drink  ;"  whereupon, 
he  good-humouredly  sat  and  drank 
with  them.     "  Gie  his  lordship  an- 
other tottle,"  said  one  of  the  group. 
"  Nae,"    replied  the  bottle-holder, 
"  let  him  wat  till  his  ioom  comes  I" 
This  I  had  from  a  man  on  the  spot 
where  it  occurred.     Unfortunately, 
the  collier  likes  often  more  beer 
than  is  good  for  him,  and  the  mis- 
chief is   terribly  increased  by  the 
abundance    of    taverns     and    pot- 
houses, sadly  too  numerous  in  the 
mining  districts.     There  these  men 
are  wont  to  congregate,  especially 
on  "reckoning   Mondays,"  that  is, 
the   Mondays    following   pay,   and 
spend  long  hours  in  besotted  revelry, 
often  ending  in  a  fight.     The  young 
lads  think  it  a  fine  thing  to  go  there 
to  drink  and  smoke  with  the  men  : 
evil  influence  of  externals  too  fre- 
quently setting  in  early  to  deaden 
moral  sensibility,  and  to  crush  down 
in  the  mind  of  the  youthful  collier 
any  aspirations  after  better  satisfac- 
tions.    Sadly  too  commonly  do  such 
youths  develope  into  rough  brutal 
men,  delighting  in  cruel  pastimes, 
addicted  to  regular  hard  drinking, 
given  to  swearing  and  gross   lan- 
guage, copied  from  elders.     Not,  of 
course,  always  so ;  for  kindly  feel- 
ings   and    generous    impulses    are 
found  largely  among  these  colliers, 
at  times  of  accident  especially,  when 
relief  is  needed  for  a  suff*ering  bro- 
ther.     Only,   as   a   class,  they  are 
riotous  above-ground,  and  too  often 
lawless,  abounding  in  coarse  lan- 
guage ;  seldom  shewing  any  symp- 
toms of  delight  in  beauty,  any  love 
of  flowers,   any  regard  for  clouds, 
tree-form,  or  field  loveliness,  even 
where  a  neighbouring  clean  country 
borders  the  black  fringe  of  smoke 
enveloping  their  mining  districts. 
Contrast    with    this   instance  a 
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shepherd  on  Ben  Nevis,  o'er-cano- 
pied  with  sky,  swathed  often  in  mist, 
footing  the  free  ways  of  rock  and 
heather,  accustomed  to  every  change 
among  the  mountains,  with  a  clear 
eye  watchful  for  the  signs  of  earth 
and  sky,  and  a  face  whose  rugged 
lines  are  like  the  scars  and  rifts  on 
the  mountain  side.  Brawny  of  limb, 
strong-chested,  little  recks  he  of  the 
passing  spates  of  rain  and  angry 
gusts  of  wind,  or  even  the  snow- 
drifts with  which  he  is  familiar  for 
so  many  months  of  the  year ;  fling- 
ing his  plaid  about  him,  he  defies  the 
storm.  Mostly  is  he  grave,  silent, 
fenced  about  with  the  solitudes  and 
wild  spaces  of  his  o\vn  mountains ; 
given,  moreover,  to  superstition  and 
strange  fancies,  but  mostly  solemn, 
watchful,  rugged  and  lonely,  like  his 
own  Highland  mountains,  influenced 
largely  by  the  long  hours  of  perfect 
isolation  and  silence,  with  what  com- 
munion of  nature  he  may  hold  up 
on  the  fenceless  heather.  Gifted 
with  the  long  sight,  he  can  scent 
afar  the  coming  of  the  storm,  like 
the  red  deer  the  approach  of  man. 
Many  a  man  so  lives  and  dies,  know- 
ing naught  of  cities  or  human  throngs, 
deeming  his  glorious  array  of  sum- 
mits, touched  by  sunset  a  common 
sight  for  the  eyes  of  men,  and  bear- 
ing in  his  every  gesture,  language, 
dress,  and  feature,  the  influence  of 
old  Scotland,  with  her  legends, 
superstitions,  and  natural  ruggedness 
of  surface.  What  has  such  a  man 
externally  in  common  with  the  col- 
lier just  alluded  to  ?  Every  mode 
and  feature  of  life  are  unlike,  even 
to  the  food  he  takes,  the  dress,  the 
language,  and  turns  of  thought.  Each 
has  become  moulded  by  the  exter- 
nals surrounding  the  core  of  the 
man  ;  so  that,  beyond  the  broad  re- 
semblance of  humanity,  they  have 
little  externally  in  common.  The 
manners  and  habits  of  each  are 
largely  influenced  by  things  nearest ; 
that  rude  and  narrow  mental  capa- 
<nty  in  the  collier  resembles  the 
cramping   comers  of  the   coal-pit, 


where  legs  are  tucked-up  like  a 
trussed  bird.  The  broad,  receptive 
mind  of  our  shepherd  has  been  ex- 
panded by  long  converse  with  secret 
glories  of  the  hills  under  wide 
heaven,  just  as  his  limbs  are  more 
knotted  with  muscle  from  daily  miles 
of  rough  walking,  and  his  whole 
frame  (unlike  the  collier's  bow-legs) 
is  straight  and  firm.  Place  these 
two  men  together,  and,  even  were 
their  language  the  same,  they  would 
not  understand  each  other;  each 
topic  being  strange  to  the  other, 
since  nearly  all  they  deal  with  is  to 
the  other  as  foreign  as  a  whaling 
harpoon  to  a  tallow-chandler.  Mind, 
in  each  case,  of  necessity,  dwells 
much  on  the  objects  and  subjects 
of  their  respective  callings ;  and 
these  differ  as  widely  as  the  profes- 
sion of  an  artist  from  the  trade  of 
a  money-lending  Jew. 

Sometimes  we  are  startled  into 
reflection  by  the  contrasts  of  men. 
We  pass  suddenly  from  the  society 
of  a  genial,  well-tempered,  well-cul- 
tured soul,  to  the  time-serving, 
liquorish  devilry  of  some  fawning 
villain  ;  or  enjoy  easy  converse  with 
well-informed  and  well -moulded 
people,  only  to  open  remarks  with 
some  churl,  whose  very  ideas  we 
may  not  understand,  perhaps  not 
even  his  words.  Only  the  other 
day,  I  enjoyed  the  society  of  a  gen- 
tleman staying  for  fishing  purposes 
at  an  hotel  in  Wales.  There  was 
about  him  an  easy  air  of  good  breed- 
ing, a  quiet  assumption  of  equality 
in  conversation,  a  free  interchange 
of  ideas,  and  altogether  a  marked 
finish  about  the  man,  only  to  be  had 
from  long  usage  to  good  society,  and, 
still  more,  to  self-culture  and  natural 
nobility.  I  remember,  at  breakfast 
one  morning,  how  easily  and  agree- 
ably conversation  trotted  along; 
my  friend  being  a  good  listener, 
whose  eye  would  not  wander,  but 
whose  lips  could  wait;  and,  yet 
further,  a  goo<l  talker,  under  spell 
of  whose  easy  converse  time  passed 
most  pleasantly  on.     Across   that 
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breakfast-table  I  felt  I  held  a  friend. 
Our  conversation  fell  naturally  on 
fly-fishing;   on  the  Usk,  the   Dee, 
Bala,  Dolgelly,  Cader  Idris,  Snow- 
don  ;  rare  ferns,  and  the  saxifrages 
found  on  Brecon  Beacons ;  on  the 
Lake  District  of  England ;  on  the 
fearful  struggle  at  Paris,  then  going 
on;  the  wonders  of  telegraphy — 
direct  communication  between  Lon- 
don and  Bombay  having  then  just 
been,  for  the  first  time,  made ;  and 
upon  several  other  interesting  topics ; 
so  that,   for  my  part,  J  was  sorry 
when  the  trout  were  all  consumed, 
and    breakfast    came    to    an   end. 
Only  a  few  hours  after  this  I  had  a 
marked  contrast  of  company,  in  the 
presence  of  some   drovers   in   the 
train, — men  whose  talk  was  mainly 
of  "  beeast  *'    and    "  five  -  pun  -  ten 
a -piece;"    of    "lombs,"    and    the 
scarcity   of  "  keep  ;"    of    "  what  a 
price  sid  taters  bin  ;"  of  how  "  Jim 
Price's  dog  pinned  Tom's  sow  by 
the  left  ear ;"  of  sundry  prize-fights, 
and  so   on,  with  much  earnestness 
and  volubility ;  but  ever  of  matters 
most  material— or,  rather,  what  some 
would  consider  most  immaterial — to 
call  forth  such  discussion.     Now,  I 
wonder  to  what  degree  the  arch- 
drovier    of   that   loud-talking    and 
riotous  company  would  have  deve- 
loped  into  my  quiet,  gentlemanly, 
friend  of  the  breakfast-table  under 
similar  influence.      The  power   of 
education — that  is,  in  largest  mean- 
ing of  the  term  (as  expressing  re- 
pression   of  whatever    is    vile,   or 
gross,   or  inelegant,  no  less    than 
fostering  goodness,    delicacy,    and 
grace), —  is  undoubtedly  large,  when 
we  consider  the  results  of  good  or 
ill-training  upon  two  individuals  alike 
gifted  in  early  youth  :   in  the  one 
case,   truth,    goodness,  f and  '*  grace, 
receive  every  encouragement  to  their 
establishment  in  the  character;  in 
the  other,  vice,  and  falsehood,  and 
coarseness,  are  not  only  left  to  run 
riot  in  the  life,  but  too  often  posi- 
tively taught  in  plain  lessons.  Thank- 
ful during  their  whole  life  should  all 


be  who  have  been  blessed  with  leal 
and  true-hearted,  and  kindly  parents, 
and  influenced  by  their  bright  ex- 
ample when  young :  thankful  also 
for  all  good  influences — as  those  of 
orderly  home-life,  of  good  books,  of 
trim  gardens,  and  all  the  elegancies 
of  a  comfortable  dwelling.  What 
know  we  but  that,  under  tJieir  influ- 
ences, we  should  have  developed 
into  the  coarse  pot-house  waif,  the 
sneaking  pickpocket,  or  the  wily  turf 
blackleg  ? 

Few  sights  in  life  are  more  sad 
or  depressing  than  that  of  a  young 
girl  reared  in  haunts  of  vice :  by 
that  very  delicacy  of  nature  and 
longing  for  support,  by  her  trustful- 
ness and  need  of  protection,  be- 
coming an  easier  prey  to  base  influ- 
ences around.  We  tremble  some- 
times, when  in  the  whirl  of  busy 
London  we  pause  a  second  or  two 
to  regard  the  looks  and  dress  of 
some  poor  match-girl,  come  up  out 
of  dark,  noisome,  rag  -  fluttering 
alleys,  to  earn  a  few  honest  coppers 
in  the  thronged  thoroughfare.  The 
good  in  that  child  has  scanty  chance 
for  opening — is  as  a  fair  rose-bud  in- 
fested with  gnawing  insects ;  not  like 
to  bloom  in  the  life  ;  while  all  evil 
passions,  and  that  infusion  of  evil 
common  to  humanity,  are  left  ex- 
ternally very  greatly  unchecked,  and 
terribly  likely  to  run  riot  through 
the  life.  What  are  the  chances  for 
that  young  spirit  keeping  itself  clear 
and  bright  amid  the  dirt,  and  grit, 
and  foul  example  of  its  wretched 
earthly  home  ?  God  is  good,  and 
may  lead  that  young  girl  by  strange 
pathways  to  Himself;  but  to  us  how 
dreadful  seems  the  danger!  She 
there,  that  feeble  child,  cast  among 
godless  men  and  profane  women, 
accustomed  from  first  years,  when 
she  might  have  gathered  primroses 
at  a  farm,  to  sights  of  infamy  and 
sounds  of  blasphemy,  wherein  no 
kindly  hand— at  least,  no  kindly 
human  hand — is  stretched  forth  to 
lead  her  into  sober  duties,  and  pa- 
tient waiting,  and    a  divine  hope. 
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And  such  young  lives  are  so  terribly 
plentiful  in  great  London.     Often 
you  may  see  such  a  young  girl  but 
a   few  arms-lengths  from  a  noble- 
man's  daughter  passing  by  in  her 
carriage.      This  daughter  of  good 
influences  very  likely  has  that  ex- 
pression   of   innocent    knowledge, 
that  clear,   open  brow,  that  quiet 
-eye  and  gentle  manners,  we  have 
cause    to    pride    ourselves    in    as 
Englishmen,  contrasted  with  the  ex- 
pression and  manners  of  young  la- 
dies across  the  sea.      Our  clean, 
fresh,  frank,  hearty  girls  are  a  na- 
tional  feature,   indigenous    to    the 
soil.    Such  a  girl,  in  clean  and  light 
morning  dress,  with  her  atmosphere 
of  comparative  purity  and  airiness, 
her  easy,  agreeable  chat,  her  ringing 
laugh,  as  she  runs  in  from  the  gar- 
den with  some  favourite  flower  on 
her  bosom,  has  much  in  harmony 
with  the  dew-drops,  and  is  a  sight 
good  for    sore    eyes.      Contrasted 
with  that  poor  child  of  evil  influ- 
ences and  unwholesome  dwelling, 
many  such  girls    are    surrounded, 
fenced  about  with  bands  that  unite 
to  what  is  good,  and  lovely,  and 
free.     From  first  years  she  is  taught 
to  be  orderly;  taught  to  discrimi- 
nate between  right  and  wrong,  be- 
tween mine  and  thine ;  taught  gra- 
dually to  recognise  and  believe  the 
mysteries  of  revelation ;  which  things 
yonder  other  girl  is  not  so  taught,  or 
most  sparingly.     The  gradual  power 
o{  home  culture,  the  abundant  com- 
forts of  modem  wealthy  life,  with  all 
its  appliances — its  warm  rooms  and 
soft  carpets,  its  tasteful  paintings, 
its  forms  of  good  music,  its  abun- 
dant books,  its  croquet,  its  carriage 
exercise,  its    social   company, — all 
tend  to  mould  the  young  girl  into 
the  virtuous,  well-read,  elegant,  and 
agreeable  woman,  whose  presence  is 
an   ornament  to  any  society,  and 
whose  influence  on  those  about  her, 
that  fragrance  of  a  sweet  life,  is  wide, 
and  manifold,  and  enduring.     The 
influence  of  extemals  has  done  much 
for  this  graceful  girl,  under  the  aid 


of  a  kind  Providence.  Her  very 
hand  is  an  index  of  the  pow^er  of 
home-culture,  a  sort  of  clue  to  her 
early  training :  especially  joined  on 
to  her  mode  of  handling  anything. 
It  takes  years  of  culture  and  a  natu- 
ral grace  to  bring  about  a  delicate 
way  of  handling  almost  any  article 
soever.  But  this  is  never  perfect,  or 
even  marked  by  much  grace,  with- 
out inherent  delicacy,  and  a  finish 
not  so  much  acquired  as  received 
with  life  itself.  The  influence  of 
extemals  has  great  power  in  modify- 
ing the  hand  :  you  may  form  some 
idea  of  a  person's  training,  work, 
habits,  and  even  phase  of  mind, 
from  the  hand.  That  poor  match- 
girl's  hand  has  nothing  attractive  in 
it,  being  probably  (though  not  of 
necessity)  dumpy,  ill-grained,  rough, 
and  dirty,  with  nails  not  to  be  men- 
tioned :  whereas  our  young  lady's 
hand  is  probably  clean,  smooth, 
fine-grained,  with  delicate,  pleasing 
nails.  I  know  one  such  hand  that 
is  an  object  of  beauty  in  itself:  long, 
and  of  supreme  deUcacy,  smooth^ 
and  tapered  gradually  with  lines  that 
flow  into  each  other  easily  and  natu- 
rally, with  no  enlarged  portions  to 
catch  the  eye  unduly,  and  ending  in 
long  oval  nails  of  lines  the  eye  fol- 
lows with  pleasure;  but  distin- 
guished most  of  all  by  its  grace  of 
motion,  and  falling  most  naturally  into 
curves  that  make  with  each  other  soft 
gradations ;  moreover,  touching  most 
things  as  if  it  loved  them.  Such  a 
hand  bespeaks  two  conditions — na- 
tive grace  in  its  possessor,  and  long 
culture  in  walks  of  literature,  art, 
and  kindly  home  offices.  Such  a 
hand  well  befits  an  artist :  is  fitted, 
moreover,  for  rendering  with  smooth 
finish  the  bestmusic  of  Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  or  Spohr. 

It  forms  a  curious  speculation,  or 
rather  field  of  observation,  the 
changes  wrought  upon  character  by 
various  callings  of  life.  The  stronger 
the  native  power  and  individuality, 
the  more  resistance  is  offered  to  this 
power  of  externals.    Ordinary  men 
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and  women  yield  largely  and  imper- 
ceptibly tp  their  influence ;  and  it  is 
sometimes  sad  to  see  the  cramping 
and  warping  of  the  spirit  by  narrow 
ties  or  uncongenial  details  of  worldly 
work.  AVeak  characters  become  al- 
most altogether  swayed  by  their  par- 
ticular forms  of  occupation,  and  the 
modes  of  life  around  them.  Work 
of  certain  kinds  may  cause  callosity 
of  spirit,  or  blunt  the  intellect,  like 
the  hard  knots  of  a  workman's  hand. 
I  fancy  I  see  now  before  me  a  cer- 
tain sexton  of  a  church  not  a  hundred 
miles  from  here,  dressed  in  earthy 
garb,  coloured  by  the  graveyard ; 
his  face  a  study :  all  over  the  hollow 
cheeks,  and  across  the  forehead,  are 
interlacing  lines,  converging  at  the 
the  eye-comers  and  about  the  drawn- 
down  mouth ;  his  eye  has  a  some- 
what startled  look,  but  otherwise  his 
whole  face  wears  an  expression  of 
grim  obduracy,  stem  and  unflinch- 
ing, as  though  long  familiarity  with 
pick-axe  and  spade,  and  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  last  offices  for  the  dead, 
had  drawn  over  his  spirit  a  certain 
callosity,  from  long  steeling  himself 
to  his  stem  duty,  and  from  daily  pic- 
tures of  the  grave.  Undemeadi  such 
a  hard  expression  may  lie  some  hid- 
den tendemess,  and  even  sesthetical 
views  of  death ;  but  the  countenance 
gives  no  sign  thereof,  only  a  definite 
hardness,  and  that  startled  expres- 
sion about  the  eyes.  So  much  for 
the  influence  of  externals  about  that 
dire  necessity  for  frequent  opening 
of  graves. 

Now,  I  wonder  how  far  such  a 
man  would  have  approached  towards 
the  open,  frank  expression,  the  genial 
smile,  the  kindly  tone,  the  large 
sympathy,  the  broad  way  of  looking 
at  things,  the  extraction  of  beauty 
of  common  objects,  which  charac- 
terise the  successful  artist,  had  acci- 
dent of  birth  (which  means  the  will 
of  God)  placed  him  on  the  way  to 
art,  instead  of  in  the  ways  of  the 
churchyard.  Possibly  the  same  cun- 
ning by  which  he  now,  with  a  cer- 
tain grim  expression,  cuts  a  clean 


grave,  might  have  enabled  him  to 
handle  the  brush  in  such  a  way  that 
many  men  down  the  centuries  would 
have  looked  with  pleasure  on  his 
paintings.      The    same  faculty  for 
drawing  even  lines  about  a  grave 
might  have    been    developed  into 
forming    the   contour  of  sweet  or 
solemn  faces,   the  free  outlines  of 
mountain  forms,   or    the   grace  of 
woodland  ways  and  leaping  waters. 
From  disposing  of  the  last  earthly 
chambers  of  humanity,  who  knows 
but  there  lay  in  the  man  the  ability 
to  place  before  us  stately  vessels  ex- 
ulting over  the  waves,  or  to  paint  for 
all  time  the  unearthly  splendours  of 
passing    sunsets :    thus    fixing  the 
perishable  by  a  happy  staying.    One 
thing  is  quite  certain  :  condition  of 
calling  and  details  of  worldly  work 
often,   perhaps  generally,  call  not 
into  action  the  finer  powers  of  mind, 
or  give  play  to  the  highest  creative 
qualities  of  the  soul.     In  this  life 
many  of  us  are  one-sided  to  the 
grave.     Often,  as  I  deem,  the  subtie 
delicacy  of  the  spirit  finds  no  scope 
for  action  among  coarse  details  of 
work ;  and  none  can  see,  or  but  very 
furtively,  the  play  of  light  and  shade, 
the  tender  colouring,  that  are  passing 
across-  the  spirit  like   wind-ripples 
and  sky-reflections  across  an  even 
lake.     It  frequently  happens  that 
all  the  duties  of  a  man's  daily  work 
are  done  with  only  the  commonest 
qualities  he  possesses ;   the  rarest 
and  best  lying  dormant  through  a 
lifetime.      Probably,    under    God's 
providence,  success  in  life  much  de- 
pends upon  a  man's  work  l)ring  more 
than  usual  in  the  line  of  his  power ; 
so  he  brings  to  bear  upon  daily  tran- 
sactions an  amount  of  energy  and 
facility  of  action  not  so  much  greater 
than  those  of  other  men,  but  more 
accessible  by  congeniality  of  wort. 
He  is  therefore  to  be  envied  whose 
daily  work  lies  in  the  same  groove 
with  his  natural  tastes :  throughout 
life  such  a  man  has  much  of  the 
satisfaction  which  other  men  seek  in 
retirement  at  the  close  of  an  active 
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career.  He  is  happy  who  finds  a 
work  proportionate  to  his  physical 
powers;  a  field  of  enterprise  wide 
enough  for  the  range  of  his  spiritual 
faculties.  But,  in  a  general  way,  the 
ties  and  restrictions  of  a  man's  daily 
work  in  the  world  bind  him  down 
to  fixed  lines  of  thought  and  me- 
chanical processes,  so  absorbing  as 
to  leave  him  weary  when  the  day 
is  done,  though  probably  giving  little 
space  for  the  exercise  of  his  choicest 
gifts;  yet  leaving,  in  the  course  of 
years,  a  marked  impression  upon 
the  man,  who  becomes  so  worn 
dowTi,  and  his  originality  so  modi- 
fied by  influence  of  his  externals,  as 
scarcely  to  seem  the  same  indivi- 
dual. The  duties  of  life  are  mostiy 
so  grave  and  work  so  stem,  as  to 
leave  small  room  for  the  cultivation 
of  power  and  practices  that  lie  out- 
side the  range  of  ordinary  occupa- 
tion ;  and  the  sexton,  just  mentioned, 
becomes  all  a  grave-digger,  the  sailor 
all  a  seaman,  the  collier  all  a  coal- 
winner,  the  artist  all  representation, 
the  doctor  all  professional.  Some, 
of  course,  there  are  who  by  native 
strength,  joined  on  to  unwearied 
determination,  effect  good  work  and 
enduring,  quite  outside  the  range  of 
their  daily  tasks,  and  withal  keep 
themselves  from  becoming  too  much 
imbued  with  the  tone  and  colour  of 
their  craft.  But  such  men,  generally, 
are  of  unusual  strength  of  mind; 
the  majority,  like  a  yellow  brick- 
maker,  telling  to  the  world  their 
handicraft  in  plain  colours.  And, 
with  many  men,  life  becomes  a  battle 
so  severe,  they  are  thankful  to  suc- 
ceed in  maintaining  their  place  and 
lucrative  task  in  the  world :  seeing 
that  the  race  is  so  crowded  with  run- 
ners, and  once  out  of  the  lists  no 
place  may  offer  again. 

It  seems  to  be  a  standing-order 
in  the  universe,  that  the  simplest 
and  homeliest  work  well  done  is 
better  than  the  most  brilliant  achieve- 
ment of  faculties  mis-applied  or  put 
to  base  purp>oses;  the  influence  of 
plain  and  even  coarse  work,  honest- 


ly and  faithfully  done,  has  more 
beneficial  effect  upon  a  man  than 
even  better  emplo3anents  that  come- 
not  in  the  way  of  necessity  and  are 
merely  recreative  :  for  though  there- 
by the  wings  of  the  spirit  become 
dusted  with  little  cares  and  trivial' 
details,  hindering  its  flight  into 
higher  rfegions  of  sesthetical  atmo- 
spheres, still  that  man  is  in  his  duty,, 
where  he  fears  naught,  and  is  on  the 
side  of  order,  battiing  for  the  right. 
For  the  rest,  he  may  leave  the  high- 
er themes,  now  of  necessity  disre- 
garded, for  higher  conditions ;  and 
trust  to  find  full  scope  for  any  slum- 
bering faculties  of  spirit  (that  now 
do  but  manifest  themselves  by  at 
rare  intervals  struggling  towards  the 
light),  in  the  boundless  prospect 
opened  out  by  the  Christian  faith' 
beyond  the  grave. 

I  once  knew  a  man  of  unwonted, 
power  of  mind,  of  wide  sympathies, 
large  of  heart,  penetrated  more  than 
most  people  with  sadness  at  the 
stem  necessity  of  sorrow  and  pain 
and  separation,  and  the  narrow 
chambers  of  human  existence  here,, 
at  the  littleness  of  daily  tasks  when 
the  loving  soul  is  boundless  in  its 
longing  to  give  happiness  to  others,, 
at  die  strange  mysteries  of  a  creation 
where  the  hawk  eats  its  prey  alive, 
and  quiet  worth  is  so  often  ground 
down  or  persecuted  by  prosperous 
villany.  The  lot  of  this  man, 
spiritually  so  strong,  was  cast  among 
the  rapid  wheels  of  a  prosperous 
manufacturing  district,  where  for 
years,  bordering  on  twenty,  he  had 
control  and  management  of  some 
hundred  or  two  of  men,  besides  all 
the  care  and  responsibility  and 
heavy  writing-work  by  necessity 
pertaining  to  such  a  tmst.  Perhaps 
never  was  there  a  more  faithful 
deputy,  or  one  who  discharged  his 
work,  so  various  and  conSicting,, 
with  greater  conscientiousness  and 
accuracy :  nor,  I  may  add,  with 
more  profitable  success.  Entering 
upon  such  a  life  at  an  early  age,  the 
task    and  responsibility   were  felt 
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the  more,  and  probably  increased 
the  natural  tendency  towards  melan- 
choly in  one  unusually  sensitive. 
I  have  heard  my  friend  remark  that 
on  Saturday  evenings,  when  the  last 
man  was  paid  and  the  desk  locked 
«p  for  the  week,  //  7Cfas  a  luxury  to 
sit  down.  Now,  in  such  a  case  the 
influence  of  externals  must  surely 
tell :  there  must  be  some  marked 
.power  exerted  by  all  this  work  and 
responsibility,  this  close  confinement 
in  a  dark  smoky  neighbourhood  such 
as  that  was,  all  acting  upon  a  nature 
<ixtremely  alive  to  the  beautiful  in 
whatever  form,  and  upon  a  spirit 
•dwelling  often,  as  I  have  good  reason 
to  believe,  upon  loftiest  themes. 
Narrow  details,  where  the  mind  felt 
<:apable  of  dealing  with  widest  prin- 
ciples :  little  ministrations,  where 
the  soul  felt  it  would  love  to  aid  in 
the  grandest  services :  dirty,  con- 
tracted, joyless  buildings,  when  the 
misty  mountains,  the  broad  purple 
sea,  the  sweetly  pastoral  fields,  were 
delighted  in  beyond  measure.  And 
•such  externals  did  undoubtedly 
weigh  down  the  spirit  and  oppress 
the  entire  man  by  their  care,  their 
responsibility,  their  petty  and  numer- 
ous details.  I  once  remember  see- 
ing him  seated  in  a  friend's  garden, 
miles  away  from  that  smoky  district, 
^nd  remarking  how  greatly  he  seem- 
ed to  enjoy  the  simplest  flowers, 
and  what  relief  came  out  upon  his 
features.  In  this  case  the  influence 
t)f  externals  was  mainly  seen  in  a 
tone  of  quiet  dejection,  often  pervad- 
ing the  whole  man ;  a  dejection 
without  bitterness,  caused  by  soiling 
•of  the  spirit's  pinions  by  dust  and 
: sorrow  of  time.  Yet  did  he  maintain 
a  noble  persistency  in  performance 
of  duties  arduous  for  one  so  young, 
with  a  wonderful  degree  of  accuracy 
-and  strict  attention.  Judging  from 
his  care  in  minute  particulars,  yo\x 
might  have  supposed  at  first  sight 
that  his  mind  had  found  its  best 
employment  Yet  behind  and  above 
.all  this  lay  extraordinary  power  for 
:JoariDg  into  his  region  of  highest 


sesthetical  themes,  for  contemj 
sublimest  subjects,  for  taking 
walks  in  literature,  and  especii 
art.  If  one  subject  more  thj 
other  suited  him,  it  was  art : 
he  was  at  home  :  his  painting 
drawings  are  yet  treasured  in  s 
quarters,  now  while  the  gi 
hand  that  traced  them  is  ly 
rest.  It  would  seem  as  if  h 
should  have  been  spent  in  the 
of  art,  to  him  so  dear  and  fai 
Yet  did  he  produce  admirable 
for  long  years  out  of  the  dus 
smoke  and  little  details  of  < 
work  in  its  far  from  congenial 
With  a  rigid  watchfulness  ove 
he  combined  unflinching  dis< 
of  duty :  and  that  all  the  while 
the  spirit  glowed  into  fervour 
artistic  in  nature  and  the  nati 
art,  though  he  was  able  but 
sparingly  to  indulge  thereii 
such  cases  is  the  greater  h< 
Happily  his  heavenward  tend 
were  not  warped  back  to  eart 
a  twig  bent  down  to  catch  a 
His  was  an  instance  wher 
loftier  and  more  ethereal  qu 
of  the  spirit  were  kept  alive 
midst  of  the  deadening  effe 
terribly  oppressive  work.  B 
was  a  nature  unusually  stron; 
able  to  mount  above  the  wei 
many  cares.  See  him  in  the 
lands,  or  seated  on  a  great  st* 
the  bed  of  the  Dee  at  Llanj 
and  you  would  not  suppose 
capable  of  managing  all  the 
fications  of  a  great  manuft 
See  him  among  tfie  rapid  whe 
seated  at  his  desk  doing  som 
ing  of  superb  finish,  and  you 
little  imagine  his  love  of  the  1 
ful.  To  such  a  man  we  mus 
unwavering  praise,  in  so  far  as 
inwardly  aspiring  after  the  r 
wants  of  the  human  spirit, 
outwardly  battling  for  lov 
necessitous  things  of  the  bod 
in  the  way  of  duty  and  good,  b 
more  to  others  than  to  h 
Surely  such  a  man  on  whoi 
influence  of  externals  exerts  i 
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clouding  or  enslaving  power,  but 
who  keeps  bright  the  facets  of  his 
spiritual  vision  to  take  in  all  heaven- 
ly impressions,  must  be  reserved 
for  better  things :  and  those  high 
l)o\vers,  mostly  dormant  here,  be 
key.t  for  loftier  enterprises  in  some 
other  state  of  being. 

It  is  remarkable  how  certain  trades 
and  occiij)ations  give  a  peculiar  fla- 
vour and   distinguishing  quality  to 
llieir    followers :    none   more    con- 
spicuously than  horse-dealing.    Why 
rascality  and  over  -  reaching  should 
be    so    intimately   connected    with 
horse-dealing,  over  and  above  most 
other  business,  is  hard  to  say;  but 
it  is  certain  that  horse  jockeys  and 
dealers  are  a   class   sui  generis y   to 
whom  pertains  a  defmite  odour  of 
ge.ting  the  better  of  you  in  a  bar- 
gain, of  selling  a  screwy  old  horse  at 
the   i)rice   of  a  good   one,  with  a 
llavour   of  highly  -  seasoned    stable 
slang.     Frequent  a  fair  or  two,  and 
mark  the  j)hysiognomies  of  the  men 
selling  horses,  and  you  will  find  a 
large  amount  of  low  cunning,  with 
an  expression  of  being  given  up  to 
animal  appetites,  coupled  with  very 
coarse  language  :  a  class  of  men  in 
very  long  waistcoats  and  tight  trou- 
sers,  mosdy   snuff-  coloured  ;    men 
who,  as  Dickens  says,  **  regale  them- 
selves with  a  straw  "  in  their  mouths  ; 
men  who  often  carry  a  crooked  ash 
stick,    wlien    they   have    no    whip. 
Now,  why  should  traffic  in   one  of 
the   noblest  animals  of  creation  be 
so  connected  with  villany,  any  more 
than  traffic  in  sugar  or  leather?    Yet 
to  visit  some  fairs,  see  the  faces  of 
the  men,  and  hear  their  gross  lan- 
guage,   you    might   think   you   had 
r(.»me  at  toss  the  accunmlated  rascals 
of  the  kingdom. 

Corning  now  to  say  a  few  words 
(  n  tliL  ii.Iluence  of  different  externals 
a:,  jiowerful  over  the  same  i)erson 
.'it  (liherent  times,  it  is  of  no  use  to 
a f linn  that  the  mind  may  be  the 
sauK^  under  any  circumstances.  True, 
we  may  carry  about  with  us  a  secret 
rejoicing   no  outward    thing.s,  how- 


ever disastrous,  can  greatly  distjn 

or  we  may  be  plunged  in  remorse 

sorrow  to  a  degree  that  no  meas 

of  favour  in  externals  can  remc 

But  in  a  general   way   we   are 

largely  affected   by   externals,   t 

changes  come  over  the  mind  w 

change   of  scene,  or  company, 

house,    or    worldly    circumstanc 

That  young  fellow  Theresa  has  jil 

for  a  rich,  soap-boiling  tradesm 

may  well  retire  among  the  wilds 

Wales,  or  Scotland,  or  the  glories 

Switzerland :    ease   will    come    i 

sooner  from  the  attrac.ive  features 

those  countries  :  the  grand  and  be 

tiful   in   nature   will   surely,  if  1 

slowly,  draw  away  the  mind  fr( 

morbidly  dwelling  on  its  ot^ti  lit 

affairs.     Once  I  sat  on  the  Gr 

Orme's    Head,   with   a  lovely  s 

above,  and  below  and  afar  lay  t 

purple     sea,    dappled    with    clo 

shadows,  and,  near  the  shore,  creai 

with    foam    of   tumultuous    wav 

whose  grand  tone  fell  most  agreeal 

on  the  ear.     Near  me  sat  a  frier 

lately  troubled  a  good  deal  by  m< 

servants   and   other  annoyances 

home.     "  How  one's  own  vexatic 

seem   nothing   in   sight   of  such 

scene  !"  he  remarked  :    and  I  tri 

felt  the  same.      If  you  have  be 

harassed  more  than  usual,  or  weari 

by  some  little  care  that  with  all  yo 

effort  cannot  be  got  rid  of;   if, 

long  application  in  one  direction 

mental  strain,  your  mind  has  becor 

warped  into   one-sided   views,   ai 

near  vexations  seem  so  much  larg 

than  distant  comforts, — leave  all  I 

hind  for  a  few  days,  if  you  wou 

recover  tone;  get  off  to  the  sea,  ai 

lie  for  the  space  of  three  hours  wi 

nothing  in  sight  but  tossing  wave 

breaking  whitely  at  your  feet,  and 

far  vessel,  or  steamer  leaving  a  loi 

trail  of  smoke,  with  a  white  bird  u 

dulating  through  the  blue  :  you  w 

probably   become    easier   of  hea 

clearer  in  mental  vision,  more  ch 

ritably   disposed    towards   all   me 

more  hopeful  for   the   future,      i 

)ou  do   nought   but   hear   the   s< 
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booming  on  shore,  you  will  very 
likely  forget  the  weight  of  that  mort- 
gage on  the  old  family  estate,  the 
care  of  parish  duties,  the  tedious, 
noisy  round  of  London  City,  the 
slandering  gossip  of  Mrs.  Jones  over 
the  way,  or  whatever  was  worrying 
you  but  lately. 

There  is  nothing  like  communion 
with  nature  to  give  relief  to  humanity 
oppressed  with  little  cares,  and 
things  often  look  so  different  when 
we  shift  our  point  of  view.  Some- 
times we  are  so  overwhelmed  with 
small  cares  and  many  trivial  details, 
that  our  view  of  the  grand  features 
of  life  becomes  obstructed,  so  that 
we  misjudge  the  whole  by  distortion 
of  objects  near,  like  a  fly  complain- 
ing of  the  roughness  of  the  marble 
pillars  of  the  Parthenon.  We  need 
to  stand  away  to  admire  the  whole. 
And  in  like  manner,  depend  upon 
it,  will  there  be  found  to  be  a  unity 
and  plan  and  a  beauty  about  God's 
dealings  with  U3  in  this  Mfe,  taken 
as  a  whole  to  the  formation  of  cha- 
racter, though,  separate,  bits  may 
seem  rough  and  retrograde^  And 
it  sometimes  surprises,  even  ourselves 
how  quickly  our  thoughts  and  views, 
and  feelings  become  changed  with 
change  of  externals.  We  leave  a. 
host  of  trivial  cares  and  little  vexa- 
tions, and  the  regular  round  of  daily 
work,  grown  oppressive  by  repeti- 
tion and  being  dwelt  upon  so  long,, 
and  among  the  variety  of  mountains,, 
rich  in  beauty,  or  by  the  sounding 
shore,  find  relief  (like  the  setting 
aside  of  a  load),  and  a  different  view 
of  things  :  the  tone  of  the  mind  be- 
comes changed,  and  passes  into 
more  healthy  phases. 

Again,  we  find  a  strong  love  and 
admiration  of  the  beautiful  called 
out  of  their  slumber.  The  usual 
externals  of  home  life  may  have  less 
notably  excited  us  into  admiration ; 
but  beautiful  scenery,  or  grand  moun- 
tain forms,  arouses  in  us  feelings  and 
infinite  longings  we  may  till  then 
have  not  supposed  ourselves  capable 
of.    Ardent  desire  for  more  habitual 


rejoicing  in  the  beauties  of  creatioi> 
may  come  upon  us  with  the  strength 
of  a  passion,  and  that  only  a  few 
hours  removed  from  times  when  dull! 
uniformity  of  routine  claimed  all  our 
thoughts.  Few  things  can  charms 
the  human  mind  like  beauty  in  ex- 
ternal objects.  That  insatiable  thirst 
for  beauty  and  truth  implanted  in 
the  soul,  which  nothing  but  Godl 
Himself  can  fiiiiy  satisfy,  receives, 
some  litde  pleasure  when  any  ex- 
ternal things  present  forms  of  re- 
markable beauty  or  phases  of  uniform, 
truth.  And  we  may  aflSrm  that  the: 
contemplation  of  beauty  and  truth, 
without,  in  forms  external,  aids  in 
assimilation  of  our  own  character- 
towards  that  which  is  good  and  con- 
sequently beautiful.  The  reforma- 
tipn  of  character  in  all  of  us  needs, 
we  know,  another  Agent;  but  the 
presence  of  things  lovely  has  a  ten- 
dency to  allure  us  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Thankfulness  also  rises  in  the 
heart  at  the  sight  of  any  object  of 
peculiar  beauty  or  sublimity — thank- 
fulness unconscious  or  expressed ;: 
and  expressed  it  should  ever  bej. 
deeply  within  the  heart,  though  no 
human  eye  may  see  down  to  its; 
gladness.  Sight  of  a  sweetly  inno- 
cent childish  figure-  will  sometimes; 
djo  this,  and  out  of  its  gloom  the 
heart  responds.  The  solemn  and 
somewhat  stem  countenance  of  a 
true  man,  and  the  open  face  and 
clear  forehead  and  calm  eyes  of  a. 
good  woman,  will  sometimes  do  this  :. 
and.  we  suddenly  feel  glad,  without 
well  knowing  why.  Form  and  colour 
of  lovely  flowers,  as  the  lily  of  the 
valley  or- the  rose,  will  sometimes  do 
this:  and  a  quick  passage  of  re- 
joicing goes  across  the  heart.  The 
assemblage  of  mountains  circling 
round  some  calm  lake,  that  mirrors, 
the  purple  shades  of  their  steaming 
flanks,  will  sometimes  do  this :  and 
we  rest  as  in  a  trance  under  their 
spell.  The  far  concave  of  night, 
glittering  with  stars,  will  sometimes 
do  this ;  and  we  long  for  wings  to 
scale  their  amazing  distance,  while 
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a  thrill  of  awe  comes  over  us  as  wie 
adore  Him  who  so  scattered  them 
like  dust  over  the  void. 

In  no  few  cases  is  it  desirable  to 
hold  our  ourselves  aloof  from  the 
influence  of  externals.    Bad  example 
and  bad  practice  often  go  together : 
and  il  is  well  known  few  things  in- 
fluence character  so   much   as  ex- 
ample,  and   bad   society  is   to   be 
shunned  as  we  would  avoid  a  plague. 
It  is  difficult  to  keep  altogether  aloof 
from  the  absorbing  influence  of  some 
kinds  of  externals,  as  they  surround 
and  woo  us  to  themselves.    We  must 
then  make  an  effort  and  a  firm  stand. 
I  suppose  many  persons   have  felt 
a   sort   of  dread   lest  individuality 
should  be  lost  in  the  confusion  of 
a  great  city.     To  me  this  feeling  has 
sometimes  brought  a  very  definite 
sense  of  danger  lest  I  should  lose 
my   own    idiosyncracy   among  the 
crowds  and  noise  of  a  thickly-peopled 
town.   A  gifted  authoress  once  spoke 
to  me  of  having  experienced  this  in 
a  strange   degree;    as    though   the 
separate  life  and  responsibility  and 
character  were  being  lost  among  so 
many.     Of  course  it  is  but  a  transient 
feeling,  experienced,  perhaps,  only 
by  a  few  unaccustomed  to  frequent 
great  crowds.     But  the  same  prin- 
ciple seems  to  work  in  the  unbridled 
license  of  a  mob.     Men  then  urge 
one  another  to  deeds   they  would 
singly  shun,  and  under  cover  of  num- 
bers the  vilest  atrocities  are  some- 
times perpetrated.     The  world  has 
had  a  terrible  instance  ot  this  in  the 
horrible  excesses  and  black  barbari- 
ties committed  by  the  mad  Commune 
of  unhappy  Paris  :  crimes  for  wilful 
violence  and  sheer  malignity  almost 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  such  as  have  made  all 
Europe  shudder.     In  a  mob  no  man 
feels   himself  responsible :   a  great 
crowd  acts  as  one  man  :  then  in  that 
loss  of  personal  responsibility  and 
veiling  of  individuality,    the   worst 
traits  of  humanity  are  liable  to  shew 
themselves,    and    ungovemed  pas- 
sions find  vent  in  deeds  of  foul  atro- 


dty.  The  contagion  of  a  lawless 
mob  runs  like  a  pestilence  among 
the  scum  of  such  a  city  as  Paris : 
the  result  being  deadly  to  order  and 
humanity.  One's  own  individuality 
seems  shifted  on  to  the  shoulders 
of  others,  in  a  great  crowd  united 
for  common  ends,  and  a  ready  ex- 
cuse is  found  for  base  deeds  when 
imitation  supplants  self-rule,  and  ex- 
citement takes  the  place  of  reason. 

Influence   of   externals   becomes 
blended  with  power  of  the  Unseen  in 
the  case  of  example  of  good  men. 
They  are  greatly  blessed  who  grow 
up  under   the   benign  influence  of 
good  parents  or  good  teachers,  who 
are  as  mirrors  reflecting  fragmentary 
but  beneficial  images  of  some  phases 
of  the   perfect    goodness  of  God. 
The  very  external  aspect,  and  bear- 
ing, and  tone,  of  one  sincere  man  or 
woman  have  great  attractive  power : 
by  some  subtle  spiritual  influence  we 
positively  feel  better  in  their  com- 
pany.    I  think  of  one,  two,  several 
persons,  within  whose  influence  it 
seemed  good  to  live.     Contact  with 
their  solemn,  thoughtful,  yet  kindly 
lives  seemed  to  take  down  one's  own 
frivolity,  or  selfishness,  or  impatience. 
Such  men,  in  quiet  moments,  are 
generally  giave,  perhaps  even  stern, 
yet  can  quickly  turn  to  play  with 
a  little  child.     I  have  known  one 
whose    grave  yet  kindly  presence 
seemed   quietly  to   rebuke  me :   it 
seemed  to  hold  something  of  the  two 
silences  closing  in  its  own  brief  life. 
The  eye  and  the  smile  of  sincere 
persons  are  exponents,  generally,  of 
worth  of  character  lying  below,  and 
let  you  down  further  into  the  depths 
of  their  spiritual  life  than  do  most 
other  features  or  expressions.     But 
generally  the  whole  man  expresses 
more  or  less  his  character ;  and,  in 
the    case    of    deeply   earnest  and 
thoughtful  people,  sincerity  stands 
at  nearly  every  loophole,  ready  armed 
for  the  foe,  and  steadfastly  telling  its 
sympathy  with  every  tried  but  patient 
child  of  man.     It  is  good  to  come 
near  one  of  these  men  of  power, 
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whose  might  is  placed  on  the  side  of 
right,  and  who  do  grim  batde  against 
chaos  and  all  misrule.  You  will 
generally  find  on  the  faces  of  sucli 
men  an  expression  of  conllicl,  some- 
times of  weariness,  sometimes  of 
habitual  sadness  ;  but  that  look  of 
sore  conflict  is  rarely  absent. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  harsh 
and  grating  to  the  spiritual  sensi- 
bilities is  it  to  find  oneself  at  any 
time,  by  necessity  or  charity,  not  by 
choice,  among  coarse,  i)rofane,  or 
cruel  people.  AVe  feel  ourselves 
worse,  for  the  time,  by  such  contact ; 
out  of  our  element,  unhinged,  glad 
when  escape  arrives.  The  external 
coarseness  and  vulgarity  of  some 
persons  tell  at  once  of  inward  blunt- 
ness  or  baseness  of  feeling,  or  the 
absence  of  all  feeling  ;  and  we  have 
a  sense  of  alienation  as  though  con- 
versing with  a  different  being,  with 
no  tastes  and  few  inclinations  in 
common,  from  whom  we  shrink  as 
from  an  unknown  animal  of  i)robably 
dangerous  proclivities.  AJl  which 
comes  through  the  channel  of  ex- 
ternal appearances,  indicating  inter- 
nal conditions. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  I  was  forcibly 
struck  with  one  form  of  the  influ- 
ence of  externals.  A  i)arty  of  us 
were  privileged  to  see  the  interior  of 
one  of  our  smallest,  but  most  beau- 
ful  cathedrals,  with  only  the  organist,. 
a  friend  of  some  of  the  party,  to  con- 
duct us  through  the  noble  vistas, 
and  point  out  objects  of  especial 
interest.  Presently  we  seated  our- 
selves down  the  nave,  while  our 
friend  gave  us  a  suggestive  voluntary 
on  the  organ.  As  the  pure  tones 
rolled  up  and  through  the  great 
arches  of  the  odierwise  silent  church, 
one  of  us,  at  least,  became  swayed 
beneath  the  influence  of  sweet  music 
and  lofty  arch,  sinking  into  still  re- 
ception, while  the  flood  of  hannony 
coursed  at  will  over  the  subdued 
spirit.  Doubtless  the  elevating  in- 
fluence of  that  far  vault  of  stone, 
almost  lost  in  the  distance,  had 
much  to  do  with  inducing  such  a 


mental  condition,  and  preparing  for 
the  reception  of  suggestive  i)hases. 
of  melody  about  which  an  accom- 
l)animcnt  flashed  and  intertwined, 
like  honeysuckle  about  a  rose.  Now 
the  most  gorgeous  service  i)erfectly 
j)crrormed,  without  the  life  of  a  spiri- 
tual rendering,  is  utterly  worthless  ; 
and  probably  the  sim})le  but  hearty 
prayer  of  any  j^oor  widow  is  more 
accfi)tible  in  Ciod's  sight  than  the 
intonation  of  a  hundred  voices.  Yet 
we  must  all  acknowledge  the  influ- 
ence of  externals  as  we  listen  to 
and  join  in  fiiultless  music  rolling 
through  lofty  arches  soaring  like 
a  forest.  Here  I  may  remark  that 
few  things  external  to  ourselves  have 
such  power  over  us  as  music,  which 
oftentimes  is  like  a  hand  passed 
over  the  rim  of  a  musical  glass, 
starting  it  into  tone.  A  strain  of 
music  oftentimes  starts  up  feelings 
long  buried,  and  half  mefnories  of 
feelings,  and  of  friends  and  circum- 
stances sunk  far  into  the  past ;  chang- 
ing quickly  our  mental  tone  from 
joy  to  sorrow,  or  the  reverse,  from 
des])ondency  to  hope,  from  careful 
anxiety  to  ease  of  heart. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  influence 
of  externals  when  a  whole  assembly 
of  Alpine  i)eaks  stands  for  us  in 
the  rosy  light  of  sunrise,  glittering 
in  the  far  sky  ?  or  when,  among  the 
upper  summits,  from  an  even  snowy 
carpet  of  dazzling  white,  rise  hun- 
dreds of  nameless  peaks  on  either 
hand,  seeming  to  pierce  a  sky  whose 
azure  hue  is  so  intense  as  to  find  no 
parallel  in  nature,  save  the  gentian, 
which  expands  its  lovely  flowers 
close  to  the  glacier?  Does  not  the 
power  of  sucn  a  scene  exi)an(l  the 
heart  and  lift  it  into  regions  of  de- 
light, radiant  as  the  sunrise,  calm  as 
the  tall  pinnacles  round  the  upper 
birthplace  of  the  glacier?  As  we 
gaze,  do  we  not  seem  ourselves  lifted 
above  the  earth,  and  disposed .  to 
exult  in  the  power  of  the  Almighty, 
who  hath  so  framed  these  amazing 
mountain  fi>rms,  and  lifted  them  an 
hour  into  the  sunset  ?  The  influence 
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of  country  so  grand  as  theirs  has 
undoubtedly  told  largely  in  the 
physical  and  moral  power  of  Swiss 
and  Tyrolese,  rendering  them  a 
brave  little  people,  and  implanting 
in  their  breasts  an  ardent  love  of 
country, a  patriotism  seldom  equalled 
in  the  world.  The  dweller  in  low- 
land plains  of  Holland  has  less  to 
fix  his  love  upon,  in  natural  features 
of  his  tlat  country  :  but  every  moun- 
tain foim,  each  glacier,  each  river, 
the  wild  storms  of  winter  and  spring's 
brightest  carpeting  of  flowers,  all 
are  well  known  and  familiar,  as  well 
as  dear  to  the  heart  of  nearly  every 
vSwiss.  The  more  rugged  and  barren 
the  rocks  of  any  country,  the  nearer 
they  entwine  about  the  hearts  of  its 
people. 

Here  I  come  to  speak  of  the  in- 
fluence of  externals  as  exemplified 
in  one's  country,  and  the  bearing 
upon  character  exercised  by  the 
civilisation,  or  the  want  of  it,  among 
which  we  live.  What  should  we 
have  become,  had  it  pleased  God 
that  we  had  been  boni  in  the  wild 
region  of  the  Upper  Nile  sources, 
among  barbarous  negroes,  perhaps 
cannibals,  painting  their  black  skins 
with  many-coloured  pigments,  and 
given  to  mad  and  superstitious 
practices,  without  any  knowledge 
save  the  very  rudest  and  most  frag- 
mentary, and  with  no  means  of 
learning  one  of  the  simplest  truths 
known  to  every  English  child  ?  The 
very  thought  makes  one  shudder. 
Wo  boast  ourselves  of  our  knowledge 
and  civilisation  :  but  it  is  simply 
the  i^oodncss  of  God  that  has  caused 
us  to  be  bom  amid  the  light  of 
AVestern  luirope.  It  might  have 
pleased  Him  for  our  eyes  to  have 
opened  upon  the  mud  cabins  of 
naked  savages,  and  ourselves  to 
have  become  just  as  they  are  :  wc 
might  have  eaten  of  their  impure 
feasts,  been  joined  to  their  cruel 
and  superstitious  customs,  had  their 
blind  ignorance,  and  lived  and  died 
in  all  the  barbarity  they  esteem  as 
mere  matter  of  course.    It  is  curious 


to  reflect  on  the  possibilities  that 
might  have  befallen  us,  had  our 
birthplace  been  other  than  what  it 
is :  or  cast  back  a  few  hundred 
years,  when  this  bright  England  lay 
in  the  twilight  of  knowledge ;  or 
still  more  remote  times,  when  great 
horned  elks  roamed  the  wilds,  and 
naked  men  feasted  on  fish  and  wild 
fruits,  contending  with  hoards  of 
savage  animals  thronging  the  great 
woods.  How  different  our  lot  might 
have  been !  Where  would  have 
been  our  religious  and  scientific 
knowledge,  as  we  watched  the 
planet  Venus  gleaming  in  the  west 
after  sundown  ?  Where  our  warm 
clothing,  our  ready  food,  our  home 
and  social  comforts  ?  So  will  we 
be  thankful  our  birth  lay  in  the  ages 
it  did,  our  infancy  passed  in  the 
light  and  delights  of  the  present 
century. 

How  differently  a  person  feels 
and  acts  at  different  times,  even  of 
the  same  day,  w^Iien  surroundings 
are  varied  and  his  mind  is  variously 
occupied  !  I  am  writing  on  an  early 
summer's  morning :  it  wants  two 
hours  until  breakfast  time,  and  my 
household  is  all  asleep  —  wife  and 
children,  visitors  and  serv^ants — all 
asleep  probably  at  this  moment, 
without  a  thought  of  me  writing  here 
alone.  About  me  is  the  mute  com- 
panionship of  leaves.  I  raise  my 
eyes,  which  rest  on  volumes  of  the 
Bible  ;  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Ten- 
nyson ;  of  Wilson,  A.K.H.B.,  Dick- 
ens ;  of  Smiles,  Carlyle,  Borrow ;  of 
Eorbes,  Ramsay,  Herschel  \  of  Ho- 
race, Virgil,  Homer,  Pascal,  Lamar- 
tine ;  so  you  see  I  have  'some  little 
selection  indicated  by  these  few  vo- 
lumes, if  disposed  to  read.  As  I 
look  through  my  little  study  window, 
graceful  laburnums  are  seen  droop- 
ing their  many-golden  flowers — 

Labumums,  dropping  wells  of  lire, 

as  Tennyson  has  it,  prettily  con- 
trasted with  lilacs,  beneath  which 
are  two  comfortable  garden  seats, 
hinting  of  social   evenings   on   the 
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grass.  Amid  all  this  I  have  leisure, 
and  time  to  think  :  presently  all  this 
will  be  changed,  and  a  lively  group, 
holding  some  of  those  dearest  to  me 
on  earth,  be  gathered  round  the 
breakfast- table,  in  pleasant  conversa- 
tion and  easy  social  equality.  This 
will  bring  its  own  frame  of  mind, 
probably  a  cheerful  one;  for  our 
English  breakfast  is  generally  a  cheer- 
ful meal,  though  we  have  not  yet 
achieved  (even  were  it  altogether  de- 
sirable to  achieve)  the  "  free  break- 
fast-table" some  politicians  talk 
about.  Following  upon  this  will 
come  a  different  scene  for  myself, 
a  group  of  externals  carrying  their 
own  peculiar  influence,  when  I  shall 
be  engaged  upon  special  duties  in- 
volving considerable  thought  and 
care  and  discrimination,  taking  in 
the  interests  of  others  perhaps  more 
than  my  own ;  and  shall  be  sur- 
rounded by  severer  things — books, 
truly,  but  far  different  from  these, 
on  other  topics ;  and  by  a  host  of 
paraphernalia  which,  were  I  to  tell 
you,  would  at  once  denote  my  usual 
work  in  life.  There  will  come  with 
such  externals  another  change  over 
the  mind,  and  greater  strain,  with 
closer  application  and  altered  forms 
of  thought,  when  I  shall  have  no 
time  to  think  of  the  labumams  or 
my  favourite  rose,  or  dwell  upon  the 
conversation  of  my  merry  breakfast 
friends ;  but  my  work  then  will  knot 
itself  together,  and  require  careful 
handling  to  unravel  its  details  and 
set  them  clear.  So  much  I  know ; 
but  what  subtle  processes  of  thought 
may  go  on,  or  what  feelings  come 
and  possess  me,  or  what  sense  of 
care  environ  me.  I  know  not :  these 


things  are  as  the  play  of  light  and 
shade  on  the  surface  of  a  lake.  My 
mental  conditions  under  these  three 
states  will  vary  much  from  each 
other,  being  largely  influenced  by 
things  external.  Yet  this  is  what 
we  may  term  a  common  day,  with- 
out anything  special  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  days  :  so  mightily  are  we 
swayed  by  things  without  us. 

But  I  must  draw  this  essay  to  a 
close,  leaving  much  unsaid  which 
might  have  been  advanced  touching 
other  forms  of  the  influence  of  ex- 
ternals. And  in  doing  so  would 
again  remark  that  our  thanks  are 
due  for  every  good  influence  leading 
to  the  Right;  every  kindly  office 
and  custom  and  institution  of  this 
our  country,  tending  to  keep  us  on 
the  side  of  order.  Most  of  us  need 
to  give  thanks  for  good  parents  and 
kindly  friends,  remembering  God  for 
these  advantages ;  while  we  tremble 
to  think  what  we  might  have  become 
had  we  been  bom  and  reared  in  the 
reeking  atmosphere,  the  moral  and 
material  filth  of  haunts  of  vice,  only 
too  prevalent  in  all  great  towns. 
Why  were  we  made  to  differ  from 
the  poor  woman  who  daily  washes 
her  fingers  away,  yet  cannot  clothe 
her  little  ones  even  in  rags  because 
of  the  extravagance  of  her. brutal 
husband,  who  returns  home  towards 
morning  only  to  beat  her,  already 
overwearied,  body  and  spirit,  by  a 
long  day*s  hardship  !  Here  we  are 
brought  up  to  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  life,  and  can  only  know — it  was 
the  will  of  God :  for  which  will  to- 
wards us  let  us  be  thankful,  and 
strive  to  help  those  less  advantaged. 

H.  P. 
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UOO  FOSCOLO  AND  HIS  AGE. 


Could  Ugo   Foscolo,    instead   of 
being  carried  to  Florence  ia  a  coffin, 
travel  now  thither  in  a  first-class  car- 
riage, enjoying  the  Alpine  scenery, 
and  basking,  like  his  fellow-passen- 
gers, in  the  glorious  sunlight  spread- 
ing its  vivid  rays  over  Mount  Ceais, 
he  would  be  startled  at  the  wondrous 
transformation  that  had  taken  place 
since  his  day  in  the  condition  of 
Italy.     During  the  forty-four  years 
in  which  the  patriot,  soldier,  and 
poet,  has  been  lying  in  his  narrow 
home  at  Chiswick^  many  and  many 
have  been  the  vicissitudes  under- 
gone by  his  political,  if  not  geogra^ 
phical   native  land.      Innumerable 
hopeless  conspiracies  and  ill-advised 
Carbonari    movements,    invariably 
ending  in  the  shedding  of  the  best 
Italian  blood,  and  culminating  in  the 
execution  of  the  Brothers  Bandi^ra, 
in  1844,  followed  each  other,  until 
the  accession  of  Pio  Nono  to  the 
Pontificate.   When  Pius  IX  became 
the  guardian  of  the  keys  of  St  Peter, 
great  rejoicings  took  place  in  Rome, 
and  the  phenomenon  of  a  liberal 
Pope    inspired   the    too    sanguine 
population    with    hopes    of  Aiture 
freedom  and  regeneration.     Then 
the  revolution  of  1848  broke  forth 
in  Paris,  and  the  Milanese  at  once 
rose,  and  after  five  days  of  hard 
fighting,  put  to  flight,  with  heavy 
loss,  the  30,000  Aus^ans  that  gar- 
risoned the  city.  Piedmont  declared 
war  against  Austria ;  the  Italian  arms 
at  first  prospered,  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  hated  stranger  was  all  but 
achieved.     But  the  tide  turned,  and 
the  French  and  the  Spaniards  eagerly 
advanced  to  the  rescue  of  tyranny, 
oppression,  and  ignorant  despotism. 
So   the  Germans  as  well    as    the 
Italian    princes    came    back,    and 
riveted  the  chains  still  more  tightly 
on  their   unhappy   subjects;   and 


where  they  had  scourged  with  rods^ 
they  now  scouiged  with  scorpions. 
But  a  Cavour  arose,  and  a  Napoleon 
III.,  and  a  Bismarck.  Napoleon 
could  not  check  the  toirent  he  had 
turned  loose;  and  notwithstanding 
the  treaty  of  VQlafranta,  ludy  be- 
came one  "firom  the  Alps  to  the 
Adriatic."  Rotten  throne  after  throne 
toppled  over,  until  at  last  the  tem- 
poral power  itself  the  great  incubtta 
that  has  weighed  for  centuries  over 
Italy,  impec&g  its  pr(^;ress,  bearing 
down  civilisation  and  enlightenment 
like  an  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  fell  at 
a  touch,  as  a  house  oi  oards. 

Ugo  Foscolo,  who,  in  the  lattet 
years  of  his  life  had  began  to  de- 
spair of  Italy  and  the  Italians,  would 
now  mb  lus  eyes^  to  discover  if  he 
were  dreaming;  and  when  con- 
vinced tliat  his  formerly  apparently 
impossible  aspirations  had  been 
realised,  he  would  be  content  to 
occupy  the  cold  habitation  prepared 
ioit  him  at  Santa  Croce,  and  to  sleep 
there  for  evermore. 

Zante  was  the  birth-place  <rf  Ugo 
Foscolo,  when  the  Ionian  Islands 
stUl  formed  a  part  of  the  Venetian 
dominions.  His  father  was  a  phy- 
sician and  inspector  of  hospitals  at 
Spalatro,  in  Dalmatia;  and  Uttle 
Ugo  saw  the  light  in  1778,  accord- 
ing to  some,  and  in  1775  accordic^ 
to  others,  during  a  residence  of  his 
family  at  Zante.  As  a  boy,  he  dis- 
tinguished lumself  for  his  assiduous 
attention  to  his  studies  at  a  school 
in  Venice,  whither  he  had  been 
sent  As  a  young  man,  he  was  noted 
in  the  University  of  Padua  for  lus 
profound  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
classics.  He  quitted  the  university 
without  adopting  any  profession; 
but  in  1797  he  brought  out,  in  the 
theatre  of  Sanf  Angelo,  in  Venice, 
his  tragedy  of  **  Tieste,"  written  in 
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imitation  of  Alfieri's  style.  It  con- 
tained the  same  paucity  of  charac- 
ters, tlie  same  rugged  abruptness, 
deep-toned  feeling,  and  powerful 
bursts  of  invective  and  political  de- 
clamation, as  were  affected  by  the 
gi-eat  poet  of  Asti ;  but  Ugo  Fos- 
colo did  not  possess  the  loftiness 
and  grandeur  of  Alfieri's  muse.  The 
subject  itself  is  repulsive.  The 
morals  of  the  ancient  Hellenes  dif- 
fered from  the  morals  of  modern 
western  nations,  and  the  story  of 
Tyestes  was  not  attractive  even  to 
a  Venetian  audience.  Moreover, 
incongruities  were  not  wanting. 
Tyestes  spoke  the  sentiments  of 
Foscolo's  times ;  and  in  the  fourth 
act,  Atreus  and  Perseus  held  a  poli- 
tical controversy,  the  former  defend- 
ing the  system  of  Machiave\  Fancy 
Julius  Caesar  and  Cassius  discussing 
the  points  of  the  Magna  Charta  ! 
Nevertheless,  for  a  lad  of  about 
twenty,  the  tragedy  was  a  most 
praiseworthy  compositi(^n,  and  it 
contrasted  favourably  with  the  turgid 
and  inflated  .  dramas  of  his  contem- 
poraries, such  as  Giovanni  Pinde- 
monte. 

France  was  then  regarded  as  the 
teacher  and  regenerator  of  mankind, 
and  all  those  Italians  who  hoped  for 
the  salvation  of  their  country  from 
the  slough  of  ignorance  and  stagna- 
tion into  which  it  had  fallen  had 
their  eyes  turned  towards  France. 
Foscolo,  his  mind  imbibed  with  the* 
past  glories  of  the  Greek  and  Italian 
Republics,  proceeded  to  Milan, 
which  had  become  the  head-quarters 
of  all  the  most  resdess  partisans  of 
the  new  order  of  things.  Individuals 
from  all  parts  of  Italy  had  flocked 
thither ;  men  speaking  different 
dialects,  wearing  different  garb,  pos- 
sessing different  manners,  and  fol- 
lowing different  laws.  They  formed 
a  motley,  heterogeneous  mass,  in- 
spiring little  confidence  to  Foscolo, 
who,  in  an  irascible  and  misanthroi>ic 
mood,  contemplated  the  Republican 


vortex  with  the  disdainful  eye  of  a 
Juvenal.  He  could  not  conceive 
that  out  of  that  chaos  of  conflicting 
and  discordant  elements  a  united 
nation  should  arise.  Nevertheless, 
the  first  step  forward  was  Uie  expul- 
sion of  the  stranger — /.  ^.,  the  Teu- 
ton ;  and,  with  the  energy  of  his 
nature,  he  devoted  warmly  his  pen 
and  his  sword  to  the  service  of  his 
country.  He  accepted  a  commission 
in  the  Cisalpine  forces  which  were 
being  created  ;  he  accompanied  the 
French  army  during  its  campaign 
against  the  Russians  under  Sow- 
warow,  in  1799;  and  after  the  de- 
feats of  Novi,  Cassano,  and  La 
Trcbbia,  he  was  shut  in  with  Mas- 
sena  in  Genoa.  The  horrors  of  that 
celebrated  siege  have  been  related 
in  a  former  number  of  this  magazine.^ 
During  the  investment  Foscolo  was 
not  idle.  He  exhorted  the  Genoese 
to  a  vigorous  resistance^  practising 
himself  what  he  preached  ;  and  in- 
spired, as  was  usual  with  him,  by  a 
beautiful  woman,  he  composed  a 
sonnet  entitled  "  La  Caduta  da  Ca- 
vallo,'*  dedicated  to  Luigia  Palavi- 
cini.  When  the  place  fell,  he  was 
conveyed,  as  prisoner  of  war,  to  An- 
tibes  by  an  P^nglish  ship ;  in  due 
course  he  was  released,  and  returned 
to  Milan. 

The  batde  of  Marengo  soon 
changed  the  position  of  affairs. 
Bonaparte  was  once  more  the  mas- 
ter of  Italy,  and  numerous  Italian 
eyes  were  turned  hopefully  towards 
him.  But  Foscolo  had  no  faith  in 
him;  and  his  letter,  dated  17th 
March,  1798,  proves  it.  This  letter, 
which  is  found  in  only  two  of  the 
editions  of  his  works,  says  : — "  Many 
put  their  trust  in  this  young  hero  of 
Italian  blood,  born  where  our  lan- 
guage is  spoken.  But  no  useful  or 
magnanimous  resolve  in  our  favour 
can  be  expected  from  a  cruel  and 
base  nature.  It  signifies  little  his 
being  endowed  with  the  vigour  and 
the  fury  of  the  lion,  if  he  possesses 


'   See  Dublin  Unirersity  Magazine,   Dcccmt)cr,   1870.     Article,    **Ficncli   Defeats 
and  Frc.ich  Victories." 
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the  low  cunning  of  the  fox,  and 
exults  over  it.  Since  he  wanted  to 
ruin  or  sell  Venice,  why  not  do  it 
openly,  with  the  bold  ferocity  of  a 
Selim  I.  or  a  Nadir  Shah  ?  Let  us 
not  hope  and  say  to  ourselves,  he 
was  born  an  Italian,  and  will  one 
day  deliver  his  mother  country.  No, 
he  will  not  I  His  natural  disposition 
is  that  of  a  tyrant,  and  a  tyrant  has 
no  country.^* 

In  1800  Foscolo  brought  forth  his 
celebrated  "  Ultime  Lettere  di  Ja- 
copo  Ortis,"  originally  called  "  Let- 
tere di    Due   Amanti."     They  are 
presumed  to  be   based   on  an  un- 
happy attachment  of  the  author  for 
a  damsel  of  noble  lineage,  of  Pisa ; 
and  the  lady  herself,  who  was  alive 
in  1853,  admitted  that  a  few  lines 
addressed  in  the  book  by  Teresa  to 
Jacopo,  had  really  been  written  by 
her.     But  after  the  commencement 
the  novel  assumes,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  colour  of  Goethe's  "  Wer- 
ther,"  which   tinges,  however,  only 
the  love  portion  of  the  story.     The 
great  attraction  of  these  remarkable 
letters    consists    in    their    political 
strictures  and  their  patriotic  senti- 
ments, in  the  living  picture  of  the 
extraordinary  epoch  in  which  they 
were  penned,  in   the   sarcastic   ex- 
posure of  the  republican  fanatics  of 
the  times,  in  the  pungent  satire  on 
contemporary  society,  in  the  hatred 
against    injustice,    oppression,   and 
hypocrisy,  and  in  the  lofty,  though 
almost  hopeless  aspirations  towards 
a  higher  order  of  things.    The  "  Let- 
ters of  Ortis  "  are  as  objectionable 
as.  "Werther"  in  their  moral  ten- 
dency;   yet   Jacopo   has   more   re- 
deeming  points   than   his   German 
prototype.     Teresa  is  more  interest- 
ing than   Lolotte ;   and  the  gloomy 
and  unreasonable  murmurs   of  Ja- 
copo  against   the   dispensations   of 
Providence  are  less  selfish  and  more 
generous   than    the    maudlin   senti- 
mentality of  Werther.  In  "  Werther  " 
the  catastrophe  is  produced  by  love  ; 
whilst  Ortis  gives  way  under  a  tumult 
of  feeling?;,  wishes,  and  disappoint- 


ment, until  he  breaks  down  under 
their  accumulated  load.  When  Ortis, 
imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  Pagan- 
ism, hints  at  suicide  as  the  only 
means  of  escaping  from  the  sur- 
rounding misery,  the  reply  he  re- 
ceives from  the  old  man  he  meets 
by  the  fountain,  shows  that  the  au- 
thor's mind  had  not  altogether  lost 
sight  of  eternal  truth.  The  language 
of  Ortis  is  impassioned,  but  natural, 
and  well  suited  to  the  times.  If 
Goethe  has  written  a  more  dramatic 
and  more  artistic  story,  Foscolo  has 
produced  a  more  philosophical — a 
profounder  work,  and  one  of  far 
higher  scope  and  more  extended 
bearing. 

During  the  year  1802  General 
Bonaparte,  having  summoned  to- 
gether at  Lyons  a  meeting  of  Italian 
deputies  to  propose  a  new  Constitu- 
tion for  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  Ugo 
Foscolo  was  requested  by  some  of 
the  authorities  to  write  an  address 
to  the  first  Consul,  with  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  country  and 
the  wishes  of  the  people — a  most 
useless  proceeding,  even  had  it  been 
carried  out,  seeing  how  little  Bona- 
parte attended  to  the  vdshes  of  any- 
one but  himself.  But  the  intended 
address  ("  Orazione  a  Bonaparte  "), 
assumed  the  shape  of  a  Phillipic, 
drawing  an  eloquent  picture  of  the 
malversations,  oppressions,  and  in- 
juries of  every  description,  which  the 
Italians  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
the  French  since  1796.  Foscolo 
did  not  forget  Venice,  and  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  referred  to  it :  "I 
hear  the  voice  of  Italy  cry  aloud. 
The  shadow  of  my  name  still  hovered 
over  the  sea-girt  city,  the  last  legatee 
of  the  proud  destinies  of  Rome. 
Time,  the  arbiter  of  events  —  the 
policy  of  powerful  nations— and  per- 
haps the  vices  of  its  government, 
overthrew  the  venerable  common- 
wealth ;  but  future  generations  will 
hear,  amidst  the  ruins  of  its  palaces 
and  halls,  the  plaintive  echo  repeat- 
ing the  name  of  Bonaparte."  The 
oration  ended  by  entreating  the  first 
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Consul  to  be  the  saviour  of  the 
Italian  Republic— the  founder  of  its 
real,  and  not  nominal  independence, 
from  which  he  would  derive  more 
glory  than  by  any  mere  conquest  of 
arms.  It  was  written  in  a  some- 
what pedantic,  classical  style,  and 
might  have  been  composed  by  Ta- 
citus. Foscolo  spared  no  one.  He 
was  no  deceiving  or  deceived  par- 
tisan ;  no  eulogist  of  factious  des- 
potism or  popular  license.  He  was, 
in  a  political  sense,  a  new  Cato  the 
Censor — fearless  and  incorniptibk. 
When  the  nature  of  the  document 
transpired,  its  presentation  was  stop- 
ped, and  the  "  Orazione  "  was  after- 
wards printed  at  Milan.  It  forms 
an  important  memorial  of  the  age : 
and  Foscolo  proved  himself  as  inex- 
orable as  Dante.  Such  men  as  he, 
though  not  strong  enough  in  troub- 
lous times  to  rule  the  storm,  are 
most  useful  in  checking  violence,  in 
exposing  hypocrisy,  and  in  opposing 
the  ever-existing  disposition  of  man- 
kind to  follow  headlong  the  design- 
ing and  the  ambitious. 

Foscolo  lived  quietly  at  Milan,  for 
about  three  years,  on  his  slender 
literary  gains ;  for  though  he  seems 
to  have  received  a  small  income  from 
property  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  he 
no  doubt  spent  it  all,  and  more,  in 
providing  for  the  education  of  a 
younger  brother,  and  in  assisting 
some  members  of  the  family.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  studied,  he  wrote, 
he  gambled,  and  he  made  love. 
When  he  won  at  the  faro-table,  he 
purchased  horses,  furnished  sump- 
tuous apartments,  and  gave  costly 
entertainments.  When  the  wheel  of 
fortune  turned  round,  and  the  last 
feather  from  his  back  was  plucked, 
he  sold  off  all,  down  to  his  clothes 
and  his  books,  and  he  hid  himself 
in  a  garret.  He  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  female  beauty,  and  he  was 
always  in  love,  though  not  always 
with  the  same  person.  Black  hair, 
large  eyes,  and  coral  lips  had  a  won- 
drous influence  over  the  eccentric 
patriot,  and  the  not  always  amiable 


man  of  letters.  In  an  age  and  in  a 
land  of  licensed  gallantry,  in  a  cit\ 
where  "  free  love  "  was  by  no  means 
unknown,  Foscolo's  reputation  as  a 
successful  author  appears  to  have 
gained  him  a  fair  amount  of  success 
with  women  ;  for  he  was  far  from 
being  prepossessing  in  his  personal 
appearance.  He  was  somewhat  be- 
low the  middle  size  in  person,  but 
active  and  muscular.  His  com- 
plexion was  sandy ;  his  hair  thick 
and  of  a  fiery  auburn  ;  his  grey  eyes 
were  deep  set,  and  had  quick,  dart- 
ing glances ;  his  features  were  irre- 
gular; his  cheek-bones  high;  and 
his  lips  thick  and  protruding.  More- 
over, he  wore  bushy  whiskers,  meet- 
ing under  the  chin  ;  and  mostly  his 
looks  were  gloomy,  dark,  and  for- 
bidding, at  any  rate,  towards  stran- 
gers. It  is  related  that  a  French- 
man once  observed  to  him  :  "  Vous 
etes  bien  laid,  monsieur."  "  A  faire 
peur,"  was  Foscolo's  retort,  fixing 
intently  his  eyes  on  the  speaker, 
who  prudently  held  his  tongue.  On 
another  occasion  a  foreigner  with 
whom  Foscolo  was  to  have  break- 
fasted, pretended  not  to  recogjiise 
the  poet  when  the  latter  arrived 
at  the  appointed  restaurant's,  and 
greeted  him  with  the  flattering  words, 
"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  !  I  did  not 
know  you.  I  thought  it  was  an 
ourang-outang  !"  The  utterer  of  this 
sorry  joke  paid  a  full  penalty  for  it, 
for  the  indignant  author  challenged 
him  to  a  duel,  and  shattered  his 
knee  with  a  bullet. 

An  Italian  army  having  been 
formed,  and  Napoleon  having  de- 
clared war  against  England  in  1805, 
Foscolo  returned  to  the  service,  and 
was  appointed  captain  in  the  staff  of 
General  Teulib.  The  Italian  forces, 
under  the  command  of  General  Pino, 
were  ordered  to  Boulogne,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  part  •  in  the  con- 
quest of  Great  Britain.  Whilst  the 
French  were  contemplating  the  chalk 
cliffs  of  Albion  from  their  camp, 
Foscolo  became  acquainted  with  an 
English  lady,  at  St  Omer,  and  began 
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to  study  our  language  and  literature, 
and  even  to  translate  Sterne's  "  Sen- 
timental Journey."  Foscolo  was  not 
destined  to  invade  England,  at  least 
on  that  occasion ;  and  on  the  camp 
at  Boulogne  being  broken  up,  he 
received  leave  of  absence,  and  re- 
turned to  Milan.  There,  to  revive 
the  study  of  military  science  among 
his  countrymen,  he  published  a  new 
and  splendid  edition,  with  numerous 
notes,  of  the  works  of  Montecuccoli, 
the  celebrated  Italian  military  chief 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Owing 
to  the  high  price  fixed  for  the  book, 
which  was  dedicated  to  General  Caf- 
farelli,  the  minister  of  war,  few  copies 
were  sold  at  the  time ;  but  after- 
wards, a  cheaper  edition  was  brought 
out,  and  met  with  a  fair  sale.  At 
the  same  time  he  wrote  his  first 
"Ode-alle  Grazie,  entitled  "  Venere," 
which  was  one  of  his  minor,  but  not 
least  elegant  poems. 

After  a  time,  he  retired  to  Brescia, 
a  fine  town,  situate  in  a  pleasant  and 
healthy  country,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  and  not  far  from  the 
Lake  of  Garda.  Brescia,  best  known 
in  our  days  for  its  bombardment  by 
Marshal  Haynau,  has  produced  more 
literary  men  than  any  other  city  in 
Lombardy.  Its  inhabitants  are  lively, 
intelligent,  and  active,  and  its  young 
men  are  fine  and  hardy,  and  make 
excellent  soldiers.  Foscolo^took  up 
his  residence  in  a  small  country- 
house,  a  short  distance  from  Brescia. 
He  spent  his  whole  day,  from  morn- 
ing till  evening,  in  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy and  classical  poetry,  and  in 
composing  and  revising  his  own  pro- 
ductions. His  house  was  frequented 
by  men  of  all  parties  and  of  all 
ranks — all  admired  him,  though,  pro- 
bably, all  did  not  like  him.  Even  the 
clergy,  notwithstanding  his  doubtful 
reputation,  respected  him.  He  pos- 
sessed the  art  of  electrifying  the  minds 
of  youth.  His  abrupt  sentences  scat- 
tered broadcast,  his  moral  apothegms, 
which  he  held  forth  in  a  stentorian 
or  a  sepulchral  voice,  the  air  of  power 
he  undoubtedly  possessed,  enabled 


him  to  captivate  the  eyes,  the  ears, 
and  the  hearts  of  the  youthful  audi- 
tors. His  house  was  a  sort  of  Ly- 
ceum, and  when  he  who  was  boister- 
ous in  conversation  met  with  inter- 
locutors who  vociferated  as  loudly 
as  himself,  it  was — according  to  his 
biographer,  Pecchio — like  the  cave 
of  ^olus.  Then,  towards  evening, 
he  would  walk  to  the  theatre,  and 
sit  there,  like  a  crouching  lion,  at  the 
feet  of  his  Omphale,  a  handsome 
and  witty  lady  of  Brescia. 

Here  it  was  that  he  penned  what 
may  be  considered  his  masterpiece, 
the  poem  entitled,  "  I  Sepolcri."  A 
law  had  been  promulgated,  directing 
all  burials  to  take  place  without  the 
towns,  instead  of  following  the  inju- 
rious custom  of  burpng  the  dead 
under  the  pavement  of  the  churches. 
The  atmosphere  afterwards  often  be- 
came poisoned  thus,  and  it  was  no 
uncommon  occurrence  for  persons 
to  faint  during  prayers.  This  judi- 
cious hygienic  measure  was  injudi- 
ciously carried  out  and  tyrannically 
enforced.  No  inscriptions  were  al- 
lowed over  the  tombstones,  which 
were  all  to  be  exactly  similar,  and 
no  visitors  were  to  be  admitted  to 
the  cemeteries.  Foscolo's  ardent 
imagination  took  fire  at  what  he  con- 
sidered a  sacrilege  against  poetical 
as  well  as  religious  feelings.  How- 
ever, he  says  himself, — 

Non  sempre  i  sassi  sepolcrali  ai  tempi 
Fean  pavimenti,  ne  agl*  incensi  awolto 
De'  cadaver!  il  lezzo  i  supplicant! 
Contamind.  .  .  . 

which  lines,  according  to  Campbell's 
capital  translation,  are  rendered 
thus : — 

Not  in  wise  times  the  cemeteries  dank 
Were  laid  beneath  the  churches  floors,  and 

gorged 
Till  the  belieyers  shuddered  at  the  stench. 
Strangling  the  incense  fumes,  and  kneeled 

in  terror. 

In  his  short  poem,  Foscolo,  after 
deprecating  the  obnoxious  law  which 
forbade  a  name  to  the  grave, 
turns    round    and    reproaches   the 
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Lombard  Sardanapalus  (Prince  Bel- 
giojaso)  for  revelling  in  luxury  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ticino,  sciuandering 
his  wealth  on  singers  and  dancing- 
girls,  whilst  leaving  without  inscrip- 
tion the  remains  of  good  Parini.  He 
then  proceeds  to  describe  the  vari- 
ous rites  by  which  ancient  nations 
honoured  the  dead,  and  relates  his 
own  impressions  when  he  stood  in 
Santa  Croce,  the  Italian  Pantheon, 
in  the  presence  of  the  tombs  of 
Macchiavelli,  Michael  Angelo,  and 
Galileo,  and,  in  a  splendid  apos- 
trophe, he  extols  the  Tuscan  Athens 
for  the  care  she  bestowed  on  the 
only  remaining  glories  of  Italy— the 
dust  of  her  mighty  dead.  Little  did 
he  foresee  then,  that  this  day  he 
would  be  brought  from  far-off  En- 
gland to  lie  side  by  side  with  the 
gigantic  geniuses  of  his  country. 

At  Brescia,  also,  Foscolo  published 
a  version  of  the  first  book  of  Homer, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Vincenzo 
Monte,  his  rival,  who  had  already 
brought  out  some  books  of  his  own 
translations  of  the  "  Iliad."  Besides 
the  superiority  of  our  author  over 
Monti  as  a  scholar,  he  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  familiar  with  mo- 
dem Greek  from  his  infancy.  It  is 
said  that  Foscolo  understood  the 
harmony  of  Homer's  poetry  better 
than  any  man  then  living ;  a  rather 
surprising  gift,  considering  that  he 
possessed  not  the  slightest  ear  for 
music,  and  could  not  distinguish  a 
tarantella  from  an  operatic  overture. 
He  completed  his  version  of  the 
Greek  poet,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  in  the  Italian  language,  whilst 
that  of  Monti  remains  unfinished. 

Foscolo,  until  the  year  1808,  had 
been  allowed  to  retain  \\\q.  rank  and 
the  full  pay  of  a  captain  in  the  army, 
whilst  he  had  unlimited  leave,  and 
was  permitted  to  rove  whither  he 
listed,  and  to  follow  his  own  avoca- 
tions. Prince  Eugene  had  great 
regard  for  his  literary  reputation, 
and,  moreover,  was  not  sorry  to 
keep  him  away,  for  his  turbulent, 
restless,  and   irascible    nature   ren- 


dered him  but  ill  fitted  for  the  strict 
disci j)line  of  military  exigencies.  In 
fact,  the  Prince  was  wont  to  say,  that 
the  three  poets  in  his  army— Foscolo, 
Gasparcnetti,  and  Ceroni — gave  him 
more  trouble  than  all  the  otlier 
officers.  At  this  period,  however, 
Foscolo  was  placed  on  half-pay,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  vacant  chair 
of  eloquence  at  the  University  of 
Pavia.  Every  one  in  those  days 
was  expected  to  burn  incense  at  the 
shrine  of  the  Great  Jove  ;  and  Count 
Vaccari,  his  friend,  warmly  recom- 
mended to  him  to  say  something 
laudatory  of  Napoleon  in  his  inau- 
gural address.  Whatever  expressions 
he  might  use  to  that  effect  would 
no  more  compromise  him  than  the 
expressions  of  humble  and  obedient 
service  at  the  end  of  a  letter,  con- 
stitute a  pledge  on  the  part  of  the 
writer.  Foscolo  listened  in  grim  si- 
lence. To  the  promise, if  hecomplied, 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  he  coldly 
replied,  "  It  is  better  to  deserve  a 
decoration  without  receiving  it,  than 
to  receive  it  without  deserving  it." 
Even  the  entreaties  of  a  beautiful 
Milanese  lady,  who  was  present,  were 
of  no  avail ;  and  for  once  soft  accents 
and  lustrous  black  eyes,  usually  so 
influential  with  him,  were  quite 
powerless. 

The  new  professor  took  for  the 
subject  of  his  introductory  lecture, 
the  origin  and  objects  of  literature. 
He  went  through  a  vast  field  of  meta- 
physical speculation  and  science, 
discussing  the  origin  of  words  and 
speech,  the  progress  of  early  so- 
ciety, the  combined  effect  of  the 
physical  laws  of  the  world,  and  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  the  corrui)tion 
of  eloquence  by  the  ihetoricians, 
and  the  necessity  of  freeing  literature 
from  the  trammels  of  grammarians 
and  sophists.  When  he  came  to 
discant  on  the  noble  office  and  sacred 
duties  of  literature,  the  orator  rose 
to  the  loftiest  key  of  eloquence.  In 
his  peroration,  he  recommended  his 
auditors,  "  to  study  the  lives  of 
Dante,   Macchiavelli,  Galileo,    and 
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Tasso,  to  learn  from  the  history  of 
those  illustrious  men,  how  they  kept 
alive  the  sacred  fire  of  genius, 
through  persecutions,  torments,  and 
exile,  in  the  depth  of  dungeons,  and 
in  the  midst  of  domestic  poverty,  to 
bend  over  their  tombs,  to  inquire 
how  they  became  both  great  .and 
unfortunate,  and  how  they  were 
supported,  in  their  trials,  by  their 
love  of  country,  of  fame,  and  truth, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  bequeath  to 
posterity  the  rich  legacy  of  their 
works  and  the  benefit  of  their  ex- 
ample." Not  a  word  about  prince, 
emperor,  or  government.  Whether 
it  be  owing  to  his  stubborn  love  of 
freedom,  or  to  the  boldness  of  his 
speculative  theories,  it  is  certain  that 
after  he  had  delivered  two  more 
lectures,  the  chair  of  eloquence  was 
suppressed  at  Pavia,  and  soon  after 
also  at  Bologna  and  at  Padua.  Napo- 
leon probably  feared  the  effects  of 
national  eloquence  on  the  Italian 
youth. 

We  find  soon  after  this,  Foscolo, 
in  a  letter  without  date,  apparently 
addressed  to  one  of  the  ministers  at 
Milan,  complaining  of  the  financial 
loss  entailed  upon  him  by  the 
abolition  of  his  professorial  chair  ; 
previous  to  his  last  appointment,  he 
having  been  in  receipt  of  6000 
francs  a  year,  and  sundry  gifts  be- 
sides. Now  not  only  had  he  spent 
his  ready  cash  in  securing  the  lease 
of  a  house  at  Pavia,  and  in  other 
matters  necessary  to  his  position, 
but  he  had  incurred  debts  which  he 
did  not  know  how  to  meet ;  a  not 
uncommon  position  with  him,  by  the 
way.  The  trifling  compensation 
that  had  been  made  to  him,  had 
scarcely  been  enough  to  defray  the 
cost  of  his  black  suits,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  ask  some  pecuniary 
assistance,  to  be  enabled  at  least  to 
satisfy  his  creditors.  Whether  this 
appeal  met  with  any  response  we 
are  unable  to  say. 

Foscolo  for  a  time  retired  to 
Borgo  Vico,  a  delightful  retreat  near 
the  Lake  of  Como,  where  he  enjoyed 


the  society  of  Count  Grevio,  a 
hospitable  and  amiable  nobleman 
fond  of  erudition  and  poetry.  There 
he  spent  his  days  in  study  or  in 
wanderings  to  the  solitary  hills  of 
Villa  Pliniana,  and  the  old  towers  of 
Baradello.  One  of  the  pretty  daugh- 
ters of  the  Count  would  frequently 
laugh  at  Foscolo's  strange  and 
morose  look,  and  rally  him  on  his 
eccentricities  and  misanthropic  ha- 
bits. He  would  grumble  and  growl^ 
but  he  was  easily  tamed  by  beauty 
and  feminine  wit. 

He  wrote  there  the  tragedy  of 
"  Ajax,"  a  cold  and  declamatory  com- 
position, which  was  produced  at  La 
Scala.  The  audience  received  it 
with  great  indifference  until  the  term 
"  Salamini  "  was  several  times  re- 
peated, when  the  spectators  tittered 
first  and  then  broke  into  fits  of  laugh- 
ter. That  unlucky  word  had  the  same 
effect  as  James  Thonison*s  well- 
known  line  in  his  tragedy. 

Oh,  Sophonisba  !  Sophonisba,  oh  ! 

By  "  Salamini  "  the  author  meant 
the  natives  of  Salamis,  who  followed 
Ajax  to  Troy ;  by  "  Salamini,"  a  por- 
tion of  the  audience  understood,  or 
chose  to  understand  the  diminutive  of 
Salame^  the  Italian  for  sausage,  and 
a  slang  term  for  a  low  fellow.  Not 
only  "  Ajace"  was  damned,  but  his> 
enemies  discovered  that  Agamem- 
non was  but  another  name  for  Na- 
poleon ;  and  Ajax,  who  could  not 
obtain  the  arms  of  Achilles,  was  in 
reality  General  Moreau.  The  sup- 
position was  absurd,  but  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  cause  much  annoyance  to 
the  poet,  who  thereupon  left  Milan, 
and  proceeded  to  Florence. 

In  that  city  he  completed  his  two 
remaining  odes,  "  Alle  Grazie ;"  and 
also  he  finished  and  published  his 
translation  of  Sterne's  "Sentimental 
Journey."  This  work  is  characterised 
by  a  perfect  ease  and  freedom  of 
style,  by  the  great  fidelity  with  which 
every  thought  and  allusion  is  rend- 
ered, and  by  the  happy  conversion 
of  the  quaint,  satirical  playfulness  of 
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Sterne  into  genuine  Italian  humour, 
free  from  licentiousness  and  con- 
straint. "  II  Viaggio  Sentimentale 
di  Yorick"  reads  like  an  original 
book.  Our  author  displayed  therein 
the  capabilities  of  Italian  prose  for 
every  kind  of  composition.  He  and 
Manzoni  showed  that  it  was  the  pe- 
dants who  had  kept  Italy  without 
novels,  sketches,  or  entertaining  lite- 
rature of  any  kind.  Massimo  d'Azeg- 
lio  subsequently  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  father-in-law,  Manzoni, 
and  gave  Italy  some  of  her  best, 
most  interesting,  and  life-like  stories, 
written  in  plain,  colloquial  language. 

"  Ricciarda,"  another  tragedy,  was 
produced  by  Foscolo  at  Florence, 
from  a  mediaeval  subject.  It  con- 
tains fine  language,  and  harmonious 
verse ;  but  it  is  cold  and  monotonous, 
like  his  other  compositions  of  this 
class,  and  lacks  dramatic  interest. 

After  Napoleon's  fall,  in  1814, 
Foscolo  returned  to  Milan,  where  he 
entered  warmly  into  the  spirit  of  the 
Independents,  who  were  anxious 
that  Northern  Italy  should  form  a 
separate  state,  free  from  French  or 
German  tutelage.  He  obtained  from 
the  Regency  of  Milan  the  rank  of 
major,  but  the  Austrians  soon  after- 
wards re-occupied  the  capital  of 
Lombardy,  and  the  patriots  had  no 
choice  but  to  submit,  after  delivering 
a  protest,  drawn  up  by  our  author. 
He  could  only  expect  from  the  new 
rulers  the  continuance  of  the  half- 
pay  of  his  military  rank.  However, 
the  Austrians,  wishing  to  rally  talent 
around  them,  offered  him  the  editor- 
ship of  a  new  journal,  at  a  salary  of 
6000  francs.  Though  his  enemies 
sneered  at  him  for  saying,  in  one  of 
his  cynical  moods,  that  "  conscience 
was  a  mere  matter  of  blood,  and 
fibre,  and  nerve,"  he  refused  to 
accept  service  from  those  he  had 
regarded  as  the  foes  of  his  country. 
It  soon  became  known  that  he  had 
been  holding  correspondence  with 
the  hated  Tedeschi;  and  the  extreme 
Italian  liberals,  with  the  exaggeration 
that  frequently  characterised  them. 


began  to  regard  him  as  a  traitor  and 
a  renegade. 

"What  is  said  of  me?"  asked 
Foscolo,  one  day,  of  Pecchio— after- 
wards his  biographer — whom  he  met 
accidentally.  "  I  should  advise  you 
to  refrain  from  any  intercourse  with 
the  Austrians,"  was  the  reply,  **  other- 
wise you  will  be  considered  a  spy  in 
their  pay."  This  struck  Foscolo 
like  a  thunderbolt:  he  quickened 
his  pace,  without  saying  a  word,  and 
went  home.  That  evening  he  hur- 
riedly left  Milan,  without  saying  fare- 
well to  any  of  his  friends ;  without 
passport;  without  money;  without 
luggage.  He  retired  to  Switzerland, 
and  from  Lugano  he  addressed  a 
kind  of  parting  address  to  his 
countrymen,  which  was  published  in 
the  "Gazette"  of  Lugano,  and  which 
contained  the  following  terms  : — 

"  Let  the  minister  of  the  Austrian 
police  spare  himself  the  trouble  of 
annoying  me  in  my  exile,  for  I  am 
henceforward  dead  to  all  political 
questions.  I  have  no  wish  to  excite 
the  hopeless  passions  of  my  country- 
men       The  actual  disease 

of  Italy  is  a  slow  lethargic  decline, 
and  she  will  soon  be  a  lifeless 
corpse." 

So  he  completely  despaired  of  the 
future  of  his  country,  because  events 
had  not  taken  the  direction  he  had 
anticipated  and  desired.  His  hopes 
had  been  based  on  the  probability  of 
Napoleon's  huge  empire  falling  to 
pieces,  had  his  death  occurred  whilst 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  power.  Then 
he  thought  each  of  the  outlying 
provinces  might  have  regained  its 
independence,  forgetful  that,  like  in 
Alexander's  unwieldy  dominions, 
each  would  probably  become  the 
prey  of  a  military  despot. 

Fcom  Lugano  he  proceeded  to 
Zurich,  where  he  remained  two  years. 
Then  he  fell  in  love,  as  usual ;  he 
published  a  corrected  edition  of  the 
"  Letters  of  Ortis ;"  and  he  became 
acquainted  with  several  Swiss  men 
of  letters.  His  genius  was  admired, 
and  his    eccentricities  were    over- 
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looked.  His  scepticism,  however, 
pained  the  earnest-minded  Swiss ; 
not  that  he  was  a  professed  infidel, 
speaking,  on  the  contrary,  always 
respectfully  of  religion.  But  he  was 
one  of  those  men  whose  minds  were 
fttll  of  doubts  on  every  imaginable 
subject,  and  probably  nothing  con- 
tributes more  to  unhappiness  than 
want  of  faith.  He  also  produced 
there  "  Didymi  Clerici  Hypercalip- 
seos,"  a  Latin  composition  in  the 
biblical  style,  intended  as  a  satire  on 
his  enemies. 

Finding  but  scant  lemuneration 
in  Switzerland  for  literary  pursuits, 
our  author  in  1816,  came  to  Eng- 
land, after  obtaining  a  passport  as 
an  Ionian  from  Lord  Sidmouth,  the 
Home  Secretary.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  foreigners  that  arrived  here 
as  a  voluntary  exile,  though  he  did 
not  at  first  intend  to  prolong  his 
stay  beyond  a  year  or  two.  His 
reputation  as  a  scholar  and  writer 
had  preceded  him  and  his  disinter- 
ested character  was  fully  appreciated 
He  became  a  fashionable  lion  ;  was 
introduced  to  numerous  political 
and  iitesary  characters ;  and  what  is 
more  be  secured  some  real  friends, 
who  firmly  abided  by  him  through 
good  and  through  evil  report,  not- 
withstanding his  extravagancies  and 
aberrations.  After  some  time,  he 
decided  to  settle  in  London  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  he  retired  to 
a  cottage  in  South  Bank,  Regent's 
Park,  tired  of  fashionable  life. 

Probably  accustomed  too  long  to 
phy  the  despot  in  his  own  Italian 
circle^  he  felt  out  of  place  in  refined 
English  society.  He  was  loud-lunged, 
passionate,  and  overbearing  in  argu- 
ment, and  when  excited,  he  would 
forget  the  usages  of  polite  educa- 
tion. Contradiction  on  political  and 
literary  subjects  infuriated  him,  and 
his  ungovernable  temper  rendered  it 
difl^cult  for  any  but  men  of  calm 
and  easy  disposition  to  associate 
with  him  intimately. 

In  1823,  he  opened  a  course  of 
Italian    literatiure^    for    which     his 


friends  found  him  subscribers.  His 
lectures  were  delivered  in  an  elo- 
quent and  impassioned  strain,  and 
he  realized  from  them  ;;^ioqo. 
Unfortunately  his  success  encour- 
aged his  expensive  propensities. 
He  gave  a  splendid  dejeuner  at  his 
residence  to  a  numerous  circle  ;  and 
his  well-wishers  were  amazed  and 
by  no  means  pleased,  at  the  profusion 
and  magnificence  of  the  entertain- 
ment, to  defray  the  cost  of  which  he 
had  drawn  considerable  sums  in  ad- 
vance from  them.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  build  Digamma  Cottage, 
so  termed  from  an  article  he  had  con- 
tributed to  the  "  Quarterly  Review," 
on  that  last  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet ;  and  had  it  furnished  with 
classical  luxury,,  with  statuary,  and 
choice  plants.  Moreover,  he  was 
attended  upon  by  three  pretty  girls, 
surnamed,  by  a  friend,  the  Three 
Graces.  According  to  one  of  his 
biographers,  these  young  ladies  were 
the  embodiment  of  his  love  for 
aesthetics,  whilst  according  to  others^ 
they  were  merely  members  of  his 
classical  harem. 

Foscoio,  though  fond  to  a  re- 
markable extent  of  the  opposite  sex^ 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
common  libertine,  and  he  never 
betrayed  propensities  of  this  nature 
in  his  language,  writings,  or  manners* 
Moreover,  his  general  mode  of  living 
was  exceedingly  frugal,  and  ab- 
stemious. It  is  possible,  neverthe- 
less, that  as  a  badielor  his  conduct 
may  not  always  have  been  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  rigid  morality. 

At  all  events,,  our  author  possessed 
no  ideas  of  order  and  economy,  and 
in  1825,  he  was  constrained  to  file 
the  schedule  of  his  debts  in  the 
Court  for  Insolvent  Debtors,  like 
other  ordinary  mortals.  Digamma 
Cottage  was  brought  to  the  hammer ; 
its  expensive  furniture  sold,  and  the 
Three  Graces  sent  back  to  adorn 
Olympus. 

The  vanity  of  Foscoio  was  pain- 
fully hurt  at  having  to  renounce  his 
establishment     For  a  time  he  waur 
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dered,  under  an  assumed  name,  in 
obscure  lodgings,  from  Kentish 
Town  to  Hampstead,  and  thence  to 
Hendon  and  lotteridge,  and  other 
places.  He  was  ashamed  of  meet- 
ing his  former  acquaintances,  and 
threatened  self- destniction.  His 
ideas  of  the  importance  of  a  man  of 
letters  were  ludicrously  exaggerated, 
and  he  was  not  more  blind  to  his 
faults  than  is  usually  the  case  with 
men.  He  would  say,  he  could  not 
live  under  ;^4oo  a  year,  and  he 
would  write  to  friends  about — 
"  dying  like  a  gentleman,  surrounded 
by  Venus,  Apollo,  the  Graces  and 
the  busts  of  great  men,  even  flowers 
and  music  breathing  beside  me.  So 
far  1  am  an  epicure.  In  all  other 
things  I  am  the  most  moderate  of 
men.  1  might  vie  with  Pythagoras 
for  sobriety,  and  Scipio  for  contin- 
ence." 

Foscolo  was  far  from  happy  du- 
ring his  residence  in  England,  and 
his  letters  to  friends  abroad  are  full 
of  grievances  and  laments.  Indeed, 
he  wrote  a  lengthy  epistle  to  his 
sister,  on  the  4di  October,  1823 
("  2da  Edizione  Napolitana  Fran- 
cesco Rossi  Romano,  1854"),  for 
the  express  purpose  of  undeceiving 
those  members  of  his  family  who 
were  labouring  under  the  fallacious 
impression  that  he  was  cheerful  and 
contented.  After  recapitulating  some 
of  the  principal  events  of  his  past 
life,  he  said  that  he  never  bent  to 
Napoleon,  for  he  possessed  one  of 
those  souls  that  break  and  never 
bend.  He  knew  the  ditTicultics  he 
had  to  encounter  when  he  resolved 
to  visit  England  ;  "  where  a  guinea 
goes  as  far  as  a  crown  elsewhere, 
and  where  poverty  is  regarded  as  a 
great  offence ;  and  though  the  En- 
glish are  humane,  they  will  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  those  who  are 
needy.  By  appearing  needy,  too, 
work  would  only  i>roduce  bare 
bread  \  and  one  cannot  live  on 
bread  alone.  ...  1  had  intended 
to  return  to  our  islands  ;  but  j^er- 
ctiving    that     the    government    of 


those  countries  would  not  have  been 
pleased  with  my  presence,  I  resigned 
myself  to  a  perpetual  exile  ;  and  my 
first  care  was  to  keep  up  appearances, 
and  to  live,  as  the  English  say,  Hke 
a  gentleman.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
earn  my  living  by  publishing  in 
English, — for  in  other  languages 
there  would  have  been  little  remune- 
ration,— I  have  been  compelled  to 
lose  two  years  in  studying  the  lite- 
rary taste  of  the  country,  whilst  suf- 
fering from  poverty,  and  sickness, 
and  humiliations,  and  always  pre- 
serving the  appearances  of  a  gen- 
tleman." Further  on,  he  continues  : 
"  My  style  in  Italian  cannot  be  un- 
derstood and  translated ;  I  am 
obliged  to  write  in  French,  and  then 
I  find  translators,  to  whom  I  must 
allow  nearly  half  my  profits.  Poetry 
and  subjects  that  might  bring  glory 
would  not  be  appreciated  here,  un- 
less written  originally  by  English 
genius ;  so  I  treat  in  a  pedantic 
manner  tedious  matters  of  critical 
and  literary  history.  Unhappy  is 
the  race-horse  that  is  harnessed  to  a 
cart ;  and  my  soul  is  sad  and  full, 
like  the  heart  of  a  man  who,  loving 
a  woman  who  returns  his  passion, 
has  been  induced  by  poverty  to  wed 

a  hideous  old  hag This  year 

I  have  exhibited  myself,  with  shame 
in  my  face,  and  with  jjrofound  sor- 
row in  my  heart,  as  a  lecturer  before 
the  public ;  not  in  an  university, 
which  would  be  an  honour,  but  in  a 
kind  of  theatre ;  but  without  this 
hard  expedient  I  could  not  have 
found  the  means  of  living.  This  is 
exhausted  ;  and  if  I  find  nothing 
else,  and  Heaven  does  not  call  me, 
tired  as  I  am  of  all,  you  will  see 
your  celebrated  brother  become  a 
teacher  of  languages,  and  going 
from  house  to  house  like  a  peda- 
gogue. Nevertheless,  I  live  so  fru- 
gally that  I  do  not  know  how  I 
keep  up.  I  feed  j)rincipally  on  rice  ; 
my  house  is  the  chief  expence  in  a 
country  where  house-rent  is  exor- 
bitant ;  but  custom,  and  the  laws  of 
English  society,  compel   me  to  it. 
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Besides,  my  house  is  my  prison.  I 
work  fourteen  hours  a-day,  and  go 
out  late." 

We  made  these  copious  quota- 
tions as  they  show  the  character  of 
the  man  more  than  any  words  of 
ours  could  do ;  they  display  his  self- 
conceit,  his  foibles,  his  prejudices  ; 
and  yet  a  certain  grandeur  of  soul 
is  not  wanting. 

Nor  are  his  letters  to  Gino  Cap- 
poni  more  cheerful.  Once  he  is 
despondingly  in  love  with  Miss 
Caroline  Russell,  and  he  does  not 
wish  her  to  know  how  deep  is  his 
passion,  which  is  quite  hopeless. 
Then  he  is  ill  with  that  British  com- 
])laint  the  bile,  that  attacks  even 
foreigners;  he  is  taking  black 
draughts  and  blue  pills  for  weeks  at 
the  time;  he  is  weak  and  aiHng, 
and  longs  for  death ;  he  is  shivering 
with  cold,  and  on  the  30th  May  is 
vainly  trying  to  warm  himself  before 
the  fire---(he  might  have  done  so 
even  in  June  this  year) ;  he  is  Gif- 
ford  and  Murray's  beast  of  burthen  ; 
he  is  obliged  to  try  to  amuse  the 
English  literary  world,  the  tastes  of 
which  he  did  not  know  and  did  not 
Hke. 

His  position,  however,  was  by  no 
means  as  black  as  he  described  it  to 
his  sister.  He  was  not  left  without 
resources  and  without  prospects  for 
the  future,  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
difficulties.  He  contributed  to  the 
*^  Quarterly"  and  "  Edinburgh"  Re- 
views ;  though  it  would  appear  that 
his  articles  were  written  in  French, 
and  then  rendered  into  English — at 
least,  for  a  time.  Through  the  as- 
sistance of  friends,  he  entered  into 
an  arrangement  with  a  publisher  for 
a  new  edition  of  the  five  great 
Italian  poets  for  the  sum  of  ;^  11 54. 
Dante  only  was  completed,  for 
which  he  received  about  ^420. 
His  discourse  on  the  text  of  Dante, 
and  on  the  various  opinions  con- 
cerning the  history  and  the  correc- 
tions of  the  "  Divina  Commedia,"  is 
considered  the  best  introduction  to 
that  most  wonderful  poem.     It  is 


naturally  a  book  of  erudite  research, 
intended  for  scholars  ;  a  book  to  be 
studied,  not  to  be  run  through ;  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  wholly  free 
from  that  dulness  which  generally 
pervades  the  pages  of  ordinar}'  com- 
mentators. It  is  certainly  not  a 
book  for  a  drawing-room ;  not  so 
entertaining  as  a  book  of  travels, 
nor  so  exciting  as  a  sensation  novel, 
though  probably  more  instructive. 
His  style  is  lively,  flowing,  and 
comprehensive.  He  illustrates  with 
great  accuracy  and  judgment  many 
disputed  points  of  Dante's  adventu- 
rous life ;  his  political  conduct,  so 
variously  interpreted ;  the  character 
of  his  several  patrons,  and  the  state 
of  Italy  at  that  period ;  displaying 
throughout  his  profound  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages,  with  the  unostentatious  ease  of 
a  man  to  whom  such  matters  were 
familiar. 

Whilst  in  England  he  also  wrote 
his  "  Essays  on  the  Love,  Character, 
and  Writings  of  Petrarch" — an  excel- 
lent work,  published  in  English,  and 
afterwards  translated  into  Italian. 

His  essay  on  the  text  of  the  "  De- 
cameron," which  was  prefixed  to 
Pickering's  edition  of  that  work,  is, 
like  all  his  critical  works,  full  of 
learning,  illustrative  of  the  manners 
of  Italy  in  mediaeval  times,  and  ex- 
hibiting an  impartial  judgment  on 
the  too-servilely  worshipped  Boc- 
caccio, of  whose  style  our  author 
was  by  no  means  an  admirer,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  he  did  full  justice 
to  his  talents  and  learning. 

In  1827,  Foscolo  hired  a  furnished 
cottage  at  Tumham  Green,  which 
was  his  last  removal  until  he  was 
removed  to  Chiswick  churchyard. 
Dropsy  seized  him,  and  made  rapid 
strides ;  his  spirits  drooped,  and  his 
strene:th  failed  him.  He  sank  ra- 
pidly"; and  he  was  attended  on  his 
death-bed  by  a  few  friends,  Italian 
and  English ;  by  a  Spanish  ecclesi- 
astic, and  by  a  girl  of  twenty,  said 
by  him  to  be  his  natural  daughter ; 
She  appeared  to  be  English,  and 
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her  history  seems  wrapped  up  in 
doubt.  None  of  his  biographers 
throw  any  light  on  it ;  but  his  friends 
doubted  the  truth  of  his  statements. 
On  the  loth  October,  Count  Capo 
d'Istria,  before  proceeding  to  Greece 
to  become  President  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers,  called  to  see  the  poet. 
He  was  too  late.  That  morning 
Ugo  Foscolo  had  died,  calm  and 
composed,  without  a  struggle,  with- 
out a  regret.  He  was  buried  with- 
out ostentation ;  and  a  plain  slab, 
stating  his  name,  age,  and  the 
day  of  his  death,  was  placed  over 
his  grave  by  Mr.  Hudson  Gumey, 
of  Norwich.  Foscolo  was  fifty  years 
old,  according  to  some  accounts, 
and  fifty-two,  according  to  others, 
when  he  breathed  his  last. 

Three  distinct  epochs  in  the  life 
of  Foscolo  may  be  recorded.  First, 
that  of  youthful  enthusiasm  and 
thorough  republican  fire,  when  life 
was  fresh,  and  he  was  full  of  hopes 
and  illusions.  Then  came  the  time 
for  cooler  reflection,  caution,  and 
minute  investigation :  finally  arrived 
the  day  of  scepticism,  and  disen- 
chantment, and  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. During  the  last  few  years  of 
his  life  he  was  entirely  weaned  from 
politics.  Many  men  of  deep  feel- 
ings, and  lofty  and  unfettered  judg- 
ment, have  felt  at  some  period  of 
their  lives  a  lassitude  of  turmoil  of 
the  social  and  political  world,  and 
a  longing  after  peace  and  retirement. 
The  opinions  of  the  extreme  Italian 
liberals  concerning  JFoscolo  as  a  pa- 
triot are  far  from  unanimous.  De- 
fended by  Mazzini,  he  was  attacked 
by  Tommaseo.  His  invectives 
against  his  countrymen,  in  his  cyni- 
cal moods,  were  not  forgiven  by 
some  of  the  ultras ;  and,  moreover, 
his  having  entertained  offers  from 
Austria,  even  to  refuse  them,  as  he 
actually  did,  was  considered  by  them 
as  a  heinous  crime.  But  to  reason- 
able men,  it  is  evident  that  Foscolo 


sincerely  loved  Italy.  Politically, 
he  was  incorruptible.  Lofty  in  his 
aspirations,  he  was  never  a  seeker  of 
self-aggrandisement.  Personally,  he 
never  was  popular,  and  his  manners 
to  strangers  were  repulsive  and  harsh. 
Self-opinionated,  he  was  intolerant 
of  opposition  and  intemperate  in 
discussion.  He  hated  cowardice 
and  meanness,  but  he  never  volun- 
tarily injured  even  an  enemy.  He 
cared  little  for  men ;  but  he  loved 
women  much.  He  had  few  friends, 
and  to  none  was  he  greatly  attached. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  studied  con- 
siderably hard  to  please  the  other 
sex,  and  frequently  succeeded.  He 
was  fond  of  children ;  he  disliked 
old  people.  He  preferred  solitude, 
and  he  was  frequently  seen  wander- 
ing alone,  with  gloomy,  dark  looks. 
Any  one  who  crossed  his  path  on 
those  occasions,  fared  but  ill  at  his 
hands.  He  was  not  quarrelsome, 
but  he  was  never  afraid  of  meeting 
an  adversary  at  the  point  of  his 
sword.  For  his  brother  he  had  a 
sincere  affection,  and  for  his  mother 
he  entertained  a  deep  veneration, 
almost  amounting  to  idolatry,  and 
he  never  omitted  to  contribute  to 
her  comforts,  even  when  in  the  most 
straightened  circumstances. 

As  a  dramatist  he  failed,  his  genius 
lacking  the  power  of  original  con- 
ception. He  was,  however,  a  most 
eloquent  writer,  a  classical  and  ele- 
gant poet,  and  a  profound  scholar  and 
critic.  His  style  was  simply  severe, 
quick  and  flowing  in  youth,  youthful 
in  maturity,  varied  in  its  singularity, 
clear  and  easy,  and  always  Italian, 
a  happy  mixture  of  imagination  and 
force,  of  Greek  subtlety  and  Italian 
gravity.  It  is  said  that  composition 
cost  him  much  labour,  and  as  he 
was  extremely  fastidious,  he  cor- 
rected, blotted  out,  and  interlined 
his  MSS.  until  it  tasked  the  ingenuity 
of  the  printer  to  decipher  them. 

James  Picciotto. 
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ANOTHER  ARRIVAL  AT  THE   "CHERUBIM  AND  SERAPHIM. 


A  WEEK  after  the  events  narrated  in 
the  last  chapter,  the  evening  coach 
from  London  drove  up  to  the  doors 
of  the  "  Cherubim  and  Seraphim." 
The  landlord  came  forth  to  receive 
it,  and  by  his  form,  as  little  and 
spare  as  ever  —  by  his  hair,  still 
yellow,  but  streaked  in  some  places 
with  gray— and  by  his  pretematurally 
solemn  face, — it  was  very  evident  that 
the  good  old  inn  had  not  passed  into 
fresh  hands  since  I  was  bom.  Mr. 
Momus  had,  though ;  for  ten  years 
ago,  his  motiier  having  died,  he  had 
bethought  himself  of  marrying,  and 
had,  in  consequence,  fallen  a  ready 
victim  to  the  artifices  of  a  tolerably 
buxom  widow,  the  fat  gentleman's 
housekeeper.  As  to  whether  he  was 
satisfied  with  his  prize  in  the  matri- 
monial lottery,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say :  worthy  Joseph  must  speak  for 
himself. 

Pearly  Tom,  too,  was  present  on 
the  occasion,  and,  save  that  he  was 
somewhat  more  corpulent  than  of 
yore,  time  seemed  to  have  made  no 
change  in  him.  Very  rarely,  though, 
did  he  now  pursue  his  ancient  avo- 
cation of  postboy;  for  having  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Momus  the  appoint- 
ment of  major-domo  over  the  ecurial 
department  of  the  "  Cherubim  and 
Seraphim,"  he  had  become  a  fixture 
there,  and  added  not  a  little  to  the 
renown  of  the  estabhshment. 


4( 


(( 


The  coach  stopped,  and  its  only 
passenger  stepped  forth.  He  was 
a  tall,  thin  gentleman,  with  black 
moustaches  and  beard,  and  with  a 
fixed  look  about  the  eyes  that  in- 
dicated great  firmness  both  of  re- 
solve and  action.  Throwing  one 
end  of  his  long  cloak  over  his  shoul- 
ders, he  turned  sharply  round  to  Mr. 
Momus,  and  said — 

Are  you  the  landlord  ?" 
Yes,  sir.     In  what  way  can  I 
serve  you  ?" 

"  Have  my  luggage  taken  up  into 
my  bedroom,  and  show  me  the  cof- 
fee-room, so  that  I  may  at  once  take 
some  supper." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Mo- 
mus.— "  Here,  Tom,  just  call  the 
missis,  and  see  that  the  gentleman's 
trunk— I  suppose  there's  only  this 
one,  sir— is  put  in  his'  room. — ^This 
way,  sir,  to  the  coffee-room." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Momus  led  the 
way  to  the  old  parlour  under  the 
archway.  Its  appearance  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  on  the  night  of 
my  birth,  save  that  there  was  now 
no  company  assembled.  A  number 
of  wooden  billets  blazed  brightly  in 
the  huge  old-fashioned  chimney- 
place  ;  the  ruddy  light  again  danced 
on  the  beams  of  oak  that  supported 
the  ceiling,  and  was  reflected  firom 
the  dark  wainscoting  that  encased 
the  walls  \  and  the  crimson  curtains 
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once  more  snugly  drawn,  lent  an  air 
of  comfort  to  the  room.  So,  at  least, 
the  stranger  seemed  to  think  :  for  a 
cheerful  look  overspread  his  coun- 
tenance ;  and  throwing  off  his  coat 
and  hat,  he  proceeded  to  an  arm- 
chair which  stood  near  the  fire. 
There  sitting  down,  he  lolled  back 
at  his  ease,  and  with  his  hands  held 
in  front  of  him,  their  finger-tips  being 
placed  together,  he  listened  benignly 
while  Mr.  Momus  ran  over  the  list 
of  comestibles  which  the  "  Chenibim 
and  Seraphim "  was  just  then  in  a 
condition  to  furnish. 

"  You  may  prepare  me,"  he  at 
length  exclairned,  "  a  dish  of  mutton 
cutlets,  and  with  it  I'll  take  a  jack 
of  your  best  ale." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Momus  ; 
and  he  was  about  to  leave  the  room 
for  the  purpose  of  ordering  his 
visitor's  supper,  when  the  latter  sud- 
denly added — 

"Look  you,  landlord.  Is  there 
much  worth  seeing  in  this  city  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir  1  Why,  there's  the 
castle  and  the  cathedral  and  the 
cloisters,  and  the  Bride  of  Leigh- 
bury's  retreat,  and  a  lot  more  curi- 
osities. Are  you  thinking  of  going 
to  see  *em,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  should  much  like  to  see 
what  I  can  during  the  short  time 
that  I  have  to  stay  here.     Perhaps 

you  wouldn't  mind let  me  see; 

what  did  you  say  was  your  name  ?" 

"  I  didn't  say  what  it  was ;  but 
it's  Joseph  Momus,  at  your  service, 
sir." 

"  Momus,  eh  ?  Then  I  suppose 
you're  a  bit  of  a  wag  ?" 

It  was  the  first  time  that  the 
worthy  man  had  been  suspected  of 
such  a  thing ;  and  the  novelty  was 
far  from  being  displeasing.  His 
face,  accordingly,  assumed  as  flat- 
tered an  expression  as  it  was  capable 
of  doing,  and  he  replied — 

"  Well,  I  do  like  a  bit  of  fun  some- 
times, sir." 

I  thought  so.  Well,  Mr.  Momus, 
I  was  about  to  ask  you  if  you'd  be 
so  kind  as  to  come  in  and  chat  with 


me  while  I'm  having  my  supper.  I 
want  to  learn  all  I  can  about  Leigh- 
bury  and  its  lions." 

**  Oh  !  we  haven't  got  any  wild 
beasts  here,  sir.  You  must  go  to 
the  Tower  of  London  for  them,  I've 
heard.  And  as  for  the  curiosities, 
I  think  you'd  much  better  talk  with 
Pearly  Tom  :  he  knows  a  sight  more 
about  'em  than  I  do." 

"  Who's  Pearly  Tom  ?" 

Mr.  Momus's  countenance  here 
betrayed  the  symptoms  of  approach- 
ing bland  astonishment.  It  failed 
to  entirely  appear,  however,  and 
seemed  to  find  refuge  in  his  voice 
as  he  exclaimed — 

"  ^Vhy,  haven't  you  ever  heard  of 
Pearly  Tom  ?  Everybody  knows 
him.  He  used  to  be  the  crack  post- 
boy on  this  road,  and  is  the  best 
newsman  in  the  county.  He'll  tell 
you  all  you  want.  Shall  I  ask  him 
to  wait  on  your  honour  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  please.  And  the 
sooner  the  supper  is  here  the  more 
convenient  it  will  be  for  my  appe- 
tite." 

Mr.  Momus  retired,  and  left  the 
stranger  to  his  meditations.  Imme- 
diately he  was  alone,  his  air  of  calm 
sprightliness  forsook  him,  and  was 
succeeded  by  one  of  perturbation 
and  melancholy.  For  a  short  time 
he  sat  gloomily  gazing  at  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  flames  upon  the  wains- 
coat,  and  tapping  the  table  with  his 
fingers.  Then,  rising  hurriedly,  he 
paced  to  and  fro,  seeking,  as  it  were, 
to  nerve  himself  for  the  execution  of 
some  design  concerning  which  he 
had  not  the  approval  of  his  own 
mind.  Occasionally  he  would  pause, 
and  passing  his  hand  over  his  mous- 
tache and  beard  in  a  strange  man- 
ner, would  break  into  a  short,  con 
temptuous  laugh ;  and  after  this, 
his  walk  would  be  less  rapid  than 
before.  At  length  he  approached 
the  fire  once  more,  and  seizing  the 
poker,  struck  it  deeply  amongst  the 
blazing  wood,  exclaiming,  in  a  tone 
of  intense  hate — **  Damn  him !" 

Just  then  the  parlour-door  opened. 
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and  a  servant  entered  bearing  the 
supper  which  the  stranger  had  or- 
dered. Whilst  this  was  being  spread 
upon  the  table,  Pearly  Tom  made 
his  appearance,  and  introduced  him- 
self to  the  stranger  by  a  low  bow, 
saying — 

"  Please  your  honour,  I'm  Pearly 
Tom." 

The  gentleman  looked  at  Tom's 
swarthy  countenance  and  brighdy- 
beaming  eyes  with  some  interest, 
and  replied — 

"  Indeed  !  I'm  delighted  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  so  celebrated  a 
personage.  Pray  will  you  have  any- 
thing to  drink  while  you  tell  me 
what  you  think  I  ought  to  know 
about  Leighbury  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  as  talking's  dry  work, 
I  don't  mind  if  I  do  moisten  my 
throat  with  a  glass  of  brandy-punch, 
thank  you  kindly." 

This  being  brought,  the  stranger 
fcll-to  at  his  repast — Pearly  Tom  at 
his  conversation.  After  they  had 
been  talking  for  some  time,  the  for- 
mer said — 

"  Isn't  the  cathedral  very  much 
out  of  repair  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  sir  !  That's  to  say,  the 
cathedral  itself.  Now  the  buildings 
round  it — the  cloisters,  and  such- 
like —  if  you  like,  are  going  to 
ruin." 

"  What  buildings  are  there  be- 
sides the  cloisters  ?" 

"  Why,  there's  the  chapter-house, 
and  the  court-house,  and  the  regis- 
try, where  they  keep  the  wills." 

*•  What  kind  of  a  place  is  this 
registry  ?" 

**  It's  a  very  old  house,  where 
they  say  the  Abbot  of  Leighbury 
used  to  live.  It's  full  of  rambling 
halls,  and  large,  empty  rooms,  with 
ghosts  enough  in  'em,  I  warrant,  to 
haunt  all  the  city.  And  then  there's 
the  garden— nothing  but  yews,  and 
cedars,  and  such-like  gloomy  trees  ; 
not  to  mention  the  long  passages, 
shaded  by  bushes  on  each  side,  and 
where,  I  wager,  a  good  many  mur- 
ders used  to  take  place." 


"  In  what  part  of  the  building, 
then,  are  the  wills  kept  ?" 

"  Oh,  they're  kept  down  in  the 
vaults.  I  once  saw  'em  when  I  was 
a  boy,  and  I  can  well  remember 
how  frightened  I  was.  I  went  with 
a  gentleman,  to  show  him  where  the 
registry  was,  and  he  asked  the 
keeper  to  let  me  go  down  with  'em, 
when  they  went  to  find  some  old 
will, — I  think  they  said  it  belonged 
to  some  duke  that  died  a  thousand 
years  ago.  So  the  keeper  looked  in 
the  great  indexes  that  stand  in  the 
room  nearest  the"  garden,  and  then 
he  went  down  the  steps  that  lead 
from  the  big  hall,  and  walked 
through  the  vaults,  looking  at  the 
numbers  until  h^  came  to  the  right 
one.  Ay,  I  remember  'em :  it 
almost  makes  me  shiver  now,  when 
I  think  how  cold  and  damp  they 
were  !" 

"  Does  the  keeper  live  at  the 
registry  ?" 

*•  No  !  You  wouldn't  get  any- 
body to  live  there  very  easy.  Why, 
the  noises  of  a  night  are  enough  to 
scare  the  wits  out  of  a  cat ;  and  as 
she's  got  nine  lives,  she's  not  soon 
frightened,  I  can  tell  you.  The 
keeper  lives  in  a  house  close  by, 
and  from  the  time  he  leaves  the 
registry  of  an  evening  to  .the  time 
he  gets  back  in  the  morning  there's 
not  a  soul  near  the  place — except, 
indeed,  the  old  Abbot  and  his 
crew,  who,  I  expect,  are  the  ghosts 
that  go  there." 

'*  But  isn't  that  arrangement  ver)*^ 
unsafe  ?  Surely  a  thief  might  easily 
break  in  of  a  night  ?" 

"  Bless  your  honour's  soul,  there's 
no  fear  of  that !  Of  course  it'd  be 
easy  enough  to  get  in  from  the  gar- 
den, but  I  should  like  to  see  the 
thief  who'd  have  pluck  enough  to 
face  the  ghosts.  They're  better 
than  a  hundred  watchmen.  And 
then,  too,  there's  nothing  to  steal; 
for  who'd  care  about  a  parcel  of 
musty  old  papers  ?" 

"  True,"  said  the  stranger.  Then 
suddenly  looking  at  his  watch  he 
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exclaimed, — "  But  I'm  forgetting 
myself.  It's  time  I  went  to  bed. 
I'm  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
interesting  information,  and  I  hope 
to  see  something  more  of  you  before 
I  go.  I  suppose  you  wouldn't  be 
quite  at  a  loss  to  find  some  use  for 
this,  eh  ?" 

The  "  this  "  was  a  guinea,  which 
Pearly  Tom  accepted  with  profuse 
demonstrations  of  gratitude.  The 
stranger  then  opened  the  door 
which  gave  on  the  archway,  and 
finding  Mr.  Momus  standing  just 
outside  the  opposite  entrance,  asked 
to  be  she>vn  to  his  bedroom.  The 
chambermaid  ^vas  immediately  sum- 
moned, and  calling  out  in  a  loud 
tone,  "  Good  night,  Mr.  Momus," 
the  traveller  retired  to  rest. 

At  that  moment  an  accident  oc- 
cured  which  arrested  the  attention 
of  both  Mr.  Momus  and  Pearly 
Tom.  A  short  and  very  stout  man 
happened  to  be  passing  along  the 
street  in  front  of  the  archway,  just 
as  the  stranger  uttered  his  valedic- 
tion. At  the  sound  this  man  stop- 
ped and  turned  hastily  round,  and 
by  the  light  of  the  moon,  our  host 
and  his  adlaUis  observed  that  the 
expression  of  the  new-comer's  face 
betokened  the  most  intense  surprise 
and  alarm.  It  was,  however,  but 
for  an  instant  that  they  were  able 
to  perceive  this,  for  no  sooner  had 
the  stout  man  glanced  do^vn  the 
archway  in  the  manner  described, 
than  he  took  to  his  heels  and  disap- 
peared from  view  with  astonishing 
velocity. 

Mr.  Momus  and  Pearly  Tom  re- 
garded one  another  in  an  inquiring 
manner. 

"  Well  ?"  said  the  latter. 

''Rum  !"  replied  the  former. 

"  Stop  !"  said  Pearly  Tom,  and 
then,  as  if  an  idea  had  suddenly 
occurred  to  him,  he  seized  hold  of 
his  hair  with  both  hands,  and  re- 
mained f  jr  a  minute  or  so  in  deep 
thought.  At  length  he  raised  his 
head  and  exclaimed — 


"  I  have  it !" 

"What?    The  reason  why  that 
man  was  so  frightened  ?'* 

"No;  but  his  name.  He's  Mr. 
Nann,  the  new  verger.  You  remem- 
ber he  saved  Bishop  Chertimore's 
son  from  being  drowned  the  other 
day  when  the  ice  broke ;  and  then, 
he  got  the  vacant  place  in  the  cathe- 
dral. I  wonder  what  made  him 
look  so  down  here." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Momus,. 
"  he  wanted  to  see  how  the  angels 
in  the  yard  looked  when  the  moon 
was  shining.  I  like  to  see  them 
myself :  they  seem  to  tne  as  if  they 
take  the  *  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  ** 
under  their  protection." 

"  Yes,"  added  Pearly  Tom,  "  and 
then,  when  he  all  at  once  saw  us,  he 
thought  we  were  robbers.     Joseph 
Momus  and  Pearly  Tom  robbers,, 
eh  !     Ho  !  Ho  !  Ho  ! 

His  merriment  was  so  contagious 
and  the  joke  was  so  exquisite,  that 
Mr.  Momus  could  not  resist  the  in- 
fection. Accordingly  he  broke  inta 
a  roar  of  laughter ;  which  reverberat-^ 
ed  loudly  under  the  archway;  but 
scarcely  was  the  solemn  expression 
of  his  features  abated  one  tittle.  In 
another  moment,  however,  the  door 
of  the  Inn  opened ;  and  while  a 
hearty  slap  descended  upon  Mr. 
Momus's  back,  he  heard  the  follow 
ing  words  pronounced  in  a  voice 
marked  by  a  shade  of  acridity  : — 

"  Oughtn't  you  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself,  Joseph,  standing  out  there 
in  the  cold  and  being  so  uproarious  ? 
For  my  part,  I  wonder  you  can  laughi 
at  all  with  your  saint's  face,  to  say 
nothing  of  your  treating  me  in  this 
shameful  manner,  leaving  me  to  fret 
my  eyes  out  all  by  myself  I  And  you, 
Tom  !  you're  old  enough  to  know 
better,  standing  wasting  your  time 
in  gossip.  Is  the  man  never  going 
to  come  in  ? — I  know  he  wants  me 
to  catch  my  death  of  cold  !  Joseph^ 
do  you  hear  ? — Come  in,  I  say  I" 

It  was  Mrs  Momus  who  spoke. 
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CHAPTER     VIT, 


rE.VRLY   TOM  &E£S  STRANOE  SIv»rft. 


Ox  the  morrow,  the  stranger  rose 
betimes,  and  was  occupied  tor  the 
whole  day  in  seeing  the  lions  of 
Leighbury.  He  xisited  the  cathe- 
dral, and  loitered  long  amongst  the 
cloisters,  scanning  with  an  admiring 
eye  the  adjoining  garden,  which  be- 
longed to  the  uill-r^istiy.  This 
latter  building  he  did  not,  however, 
enter,  but  contented  himself  with 
narrowly  inspecting  it  from  the  out- 
side ;  and,  if  one  might  judge  by  his 
countenance,  he  found  the  style  of 
architecture  very  much  to  his  taste. 

He  also,  during  the  course  of  the 
day,  made  several  purchases.  At 
one  shop  he  bought  a  pocket  ink- 
bottle  ;  at  another,  a  dark-lanthom ; 
and  at  a  third,  a  powerful  jointed 
lever.  These  he  carefully  disposed 
about  his  person,  and  returned  to 
the  hostelry :  then,  having  made  a 
good  supper,  and  ^'ashed  it  down 
with  a  bottle  of  port,  he  retired  to 
rest 

That  night  the  moon  shone  bright 
and  clear.  The  snow,  with  which 
the  country  had  of  kite  been  covered, 
had  all  disappeared  ;  but  the  earth 
lay  yet  iron-bound  in  the  grasp  of 
a  severe  frost.  From  the  dark-blue 
expanse  above  fell  the  moonbeams 
through  the  cold  and  still  atmosphere 
upon  the  court-yard  of  the  "  Cheru- 
bim and  Seraphim,"  and  upon  its 
protecting  angels,  whose  figures, 
sombre  and  motionless,  seemed  like 
some  weird  conclave  consulting  o'er 
the  fortunes  of  the  place.  Nor  did 
the  main  buildings  of  the  inn  itself, 
with  its  huge  tiled  roof  and  fantasti- 
cally peaked  dormer  windows,  serve 
to  render  the  scene  less  picturesque ; 
for,  as  the  shimmering  radiance 
streamed  down,  its  flood  of  light 
was  broken  into  a  thousand  little 
streamlets  and  pools,  which,  mean- 
dered over  chimneys,  gutters,  beams, 
and  casements,  until  there  was  pro- 


duced a  fair\*4ike  illuminatioii  of  snr^ 
passing  splendour. 

So  at  least  thought  Peariy  Toni^ 
as  he  sat  at  the  wimiow  of  his  bed* 
room,  which  overlooked  the  couft* 
yaid.  He  had  been  the  last  to  go 
to  bed,  and  no  sound  was  to  be 
heaid  within  the  ))recincts  of  the 
*'  Cherubim  and  Seraphim.'*  All  was 
so  cahi\  and  still  that  he  could  not 
withdra\i'n  himself  from  the  window ; 
and,  in  spite  of  his  not  very  poetical 
nature,  he  renuiinevl  there,  ^>ositivdy 
gazing  upon  the  bcautitul  scene 
w^hicli  lay  before  him.  Little  did  he 
recognise  in  those  aesthetic  prompt- 
ings the  yeanling  of  the  soul  for  that 
higher  world,  into  which  a  ihut* 
s€^Jat/ death  can  alone  introduce 
us,  and  which  in  this  life  is  an  un- 
fathomable myster}'  to  all  save  the 
initiated  of  the  glorious  brother* 
hood ! 

He  had  thus  stayed  for  nearly  an 
hour,  when  suddenly  a  smothered 
sound  stole  \x\x>n  his  ear ;  and,  look* 
ing  to  the  quarter  whence  it  came, 
he  perceived  one  of  tlie  bedroom 
doors  diat  opened  upon  the  gallery 
surroimdin^  the  coiurt-}'ard  to  Ixj 
gently  opening.  Hastily  he  extin- 
guished his  light,  and  returning  to 
the  window  he  beheld  a  form  step 
forth  from  the  chiunbor  into  the  gal- 
lery. This,  from  its  slouched  nat 
and  long  cloak,  he  recognised  as  that 
of  the  stranger  with  whom  he  had 
conversed  on  the  preceding  night ; 
and,  being  endowed  with  no  small 
share  of  curiosity,  he  resolved  to  note 
what  might  occur. 

Cautiously  peeriiig  roimd,  to  ascer- 
tain that  his  motions  were  unot> 
served,  the  stranger  strode  lightly 
along  the  gallery  until  he  came  to 
the  place  where  the  stage-coach  from 
London  had  been  put;  for  the  i  • 
It  stood  in  immediate  nroximitytv 
gallery,  so  that,  by  clamberuig 
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the  railing,  the  stranger  managed, 
without  the  least  difficulty,  to  reach 
the  roof  of  the  coach,  and  from 
thence  the  ground.  He  then  made 
towards  the  archway,  and  beneath  it 
disappeared  from  sight 

Pearly  Tom  listened  for  a  moment 
until  he  heard  the  fastenings  of  the 
outer  gate  being  softly  undone,  and 
then,  hastening  to  the  window  of  an 
unoccupied  room,  in  the  front  of  the 
building,  he  saw  the  stranger  issue 
forth  into  the  street,  closing  the  gate 
of  the  inn  behind  him.  Immediately 
the  postboy  hurried  downstairs,  and 
seizing  his  cap,  flew  to  the  gate  just 
in  time  to  see  the  stranger  nearing 
the  end  of  the  street. 

The  worthy  major-domo  gave  in- 
stant chase,  and  on  reaching  the 
comer  round  which  the  stranger  had 
turned,  he  was  gratified  to  perceive 
the  latter  still  in  view.  He  then 
followed  him  at  a  distance,  keeping 
on  the  shady  side  of  the  street,  and 
using  all  precautions  necessary  to 
prevent  his  surveillance  from  being 
detected.  At  first  he  was  unable  to 
guess  whither  the  stranger's  'steps 
were  directed ;  but  he  soon  began 
to  observe  that  they  were  nearing 
the  cathedral ;  and  when,  on  reach- 
ing a  narrow  street  that  led  into  the 
open  space  before  that  building,  the 
stranger  quickly  turned  down  it,  a 
suspicion  arose  in  his  mind  that  the 
ghostly  precincts  of  the  cloisters 
might  be  the  object  of  this  midnight 
peregrination.  This  suspicion  was 
converted  into  a  certainty  on  reach- 
ing the  end  of  the  street  alluded  to ; 
for  when  he  cautiously  peeped  round 
the  corner,  he  beheld  the  stranger 
hastening,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
houses,  directly  towards  the  cathe- 
dral. An  iron  gate  afforded  an  en- 
trance to  the  enclosure  in  which  the 
cloisters  were,  and  on  reaching  it 
the  stranger  paused  a  moment,  in 
order  to  see  whether  anybody  was 
watching  his  movements;  but  ob- 
serving nothing  of  the  kind,  he 
lightly  clambered  to  the  top  of  the 
gate,  and  flinging  himself  over,  was 


lost  in  the  shadow  which  a  wide- 
spreading  yew-tree  cast  upon  the 
spot 

Here  Pearly  Tom  came  to  a 
pause.  His  curiosity  much  prompted 
him  to  follow,  and  ascertain  what 
such  strange  proceedings  might 
mean ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  superstitious  terrors  counselled 
an  immediate  retreat  from  so  weird 
a  vicinity.  All  kinds  of  terrible 
imaginings  began  to  float  through 
his  mind:  ghosts,  ghouls,  imps, 
witches,  afreets,  goblins,  and  die 
whole  race  of  beings  from  the  nether 
world,  danced  in  hideous  array  be- 
fore his  fancy ;  and  more  than  half 
persuaded  that  the  stranger  was  Lu- 
cifer himself  about  to  hold  a  Sab- 
bath on  consecrated  ground,  he 
shrank  from  the  idea  of  witnessing 
so  unhallowed  a  scene.  At  length, 
however,  as  a  kind  of  compromise, 
he  resolved  he  would  go  as  far  as 
the  iron  gate,  and  just  peep  through, 
to  see  if  anything  could  be  discerned. 
Accordingly,  he  crept  along  beside 
the  houses,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
reached  his  proposed  destination. 
Then,  shivering  with  fear,  but  burn- 
ing with  curiosity,  he  cowered  against 
the  wall,  and  bent  his  head  forward 
to  peer  through  the  bars  of  the  gate. 
For  a  moment  he  saw  nothing  ;  but 
his  eyes  soon  became  accustomed 
to  the  darkness,  and  then  he  beheld 
the  grim  pile  of  the  cloisters  stand- 
ing in  his  front,  with  the  entering 
archway,  through  which  a  glimpse  of 
the  moonlit  quadrangle  could  be 
obtained  :  naught  else  appeared. 

Somewhat  emboldened  by  this, 
he  ventured  to  stand  fully  against 
the  gate  ;  and  as  he  did  so,  his  hand 
came  in  contact  with  the  padlock 
by  which  it  was  fastened.  Mechani- 
cally grasping  this,  he  found  it  to 
be  unlocked,  and  instantly  the  idea 
suggested  itself  to  him,  that  he 
might  now  venture  within  the  enclo- 
sure, as,  by  leaving  the  gate  open, 
he  would  possess  ample  means  of 
retreat  in  case  of  any  emergency. 
No  sooner  thought  than  done:  he 
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pushed   the  gate  open,  and    stole 
gently  towards  the  entrance  to  the 
cloisters.     Arrived  there,  he  again 
paused,  and  well  it  was  that  he  did 
so ;  for  hardly  had  he  ventured  a 
glance  within  the  quadrangle,  when 
the  sound  of  footsteps  close  at  hand 
made   his  blood  run   cold   as   ice. 
Not  a  limb   could   he   stir — not  a 
sound  could  he  utter ;  but,  rooted 
to  the  spot,  he  stood  unable  to  fly 
an  inch,  although  he  verily  believed 
that  some  mortal  danger  menaced 
him.     Fascinated,  however,  by  the 
very  extremity  of  his  peril,  he  gazed 
earnestly  into  the  cloisters,  and  in 
another  moment  he  beheld  a  dark 
form  emerge  from   underneath  the 
arches   into    the   moonlight.      The 
first  glance  served  to  show  that  it 
was  not  the  stranger ;  for  the  new- 
comer was   a  short  and  stout  man, 
with  a  black-velvet  skull-cap  upon 
his  head  ;  and  immediately  that  his 
face  was  illumined  by  the   moon, 
Pearly  Tom  recognised,  with  a  deep 
feeling  of  relief,  the  features  of  Mr. 
Nann,  the  verger.    But  although  his 
fear  was  thus  diminished,  his  curi- 
osity grew  stronger  than  ever  ;  and 
the  feeling  was  augmented  by  the 
behaviour  of  Mr.  Nann.     That  gen- 
tleman proceeded  to  a  small  window 
in  the  opposite  wall  of  the  cloisters, 
and  looked  earnestly  through  for  a 
few  minutes  ;  then  he  turned  quickly 
to   a  passage   which   adjoined   the 
cathedral,  and  walked  away  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  has  some  object 
in  view. 

The  sight  of  a  face  that  he  knew 
operated  beneficially  upon  Pearly 
Tom's  nerves,  and  he  felt  sufficiently 
emboldened  to  follow  Mr.  Nann. 
He,  therefore,  crept  softly  into  the 
passage  above  alluded  to,  and  com- 
forted by  the  ^ound  of  Mr.  Nann's 
footsteps  in  advance,  he  made  shift 
to  walk  very  firmly  and  courageous- 
ly. Arrived  at  the  end  he  found 
himself  in  a  small  open  space,  known 
as  the  Monk's  Cemetery,  and  to  his 
greaf  surprise,  he  saw  Mr.  Nann 
clambering  over  the  opposite  wall 


by  the  aid  of  a  tombstone  in  imme- 
diate proximity.  Waiting  until  the 
verger  had  disappeared,  Pearly  Tom 
hurried  forward  and  mounted  on  the 
tombstone,  in  order  to  look  over  the 
wall. 

Spread  out  before  him  lay  the 
garden  of  the  will-registry,  its  lone- 
some alleys  and  gloomy  clumps  of 
trees  looking  doubly  spectral  in  the 
pale  moonbeams.  At  the  end  of 
the  garden  stood  the  massive  and 
strangely-shaped  building  of  the  re- 
gistry, displaying  a  wealth  of  tracery 
and  of  exquisitely  moulded  ogives, 
which  told  a  tale  of  the  power  and 
cultivation  of  those  who  had  dwelt 
there  in  olden  times.  Its  windows, 
however,  were  all  quite  dark ;  nor, 
for  the  life  of  him,  could  Pearly 
Tom  conceive  what  Mr.  Nann  want- 
ed in  so  desolate  a  locality. 

Presently,  just  where  a  patch  of 
lawn  emerged  luminously  from  the 
surrounding  shade,  he  descried  the 
mysterious  stranger  of  the  "Cheru- 
bim and  Seraphim,"  walking  in  the 
direction  of  the  registry,  and  a  few 
moments  afterwards  the  figure  of 
Mr.  Nann  crossed  the  same  spot. 
Then,  looking  towards  the  building, 
he  saw  the  stranger  approach  one  of 
the  windows  on  the  basement  story, 
where  he  stood  for  a  short  time 
making  many  curious  movements, 
whose  purpose  was  altogether  un- 
conjecturable.  These  terminated 
by  the  window  flying  open,  a  fact 
which  no  sooner  occurred  than  the 
stranger  stepped  upon  the  ledge,  and 
rapidly  disappeared  within  the  build- 

Soon  a  mysterious  light  was  dis- 
cerned flashing  from  several  of  the 
windows  in  succession,  and  remain- 
ing stationary  but  for  a  moment  in 
each  place.  At  this.  Pearly  Tom 
grew  melancholy :  the  rustling  of 
the  trees  which  surrounded  him,  the 
nature  of  his  present  locality,  the 
weird  radiance  of  the  moon,  the 
ominous  darkness  of  the  bosky 
glades  before  him,  the  evil  reputa- 
tion of  the  gloomy  pile  on  which  he 
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lookedy  and  the  baleful  manner  in 
which,  as  the  light  flashed  from  it, 
each  window  seemed  to  acquire  the 
gift  of  the  Evil  Eye, — all  conspired  to 
plunge  him  once  more  into  an  ex- 
tremity of  horror.  His  only  comfort 
and  source  of  hope  now  lay  in  the 
proximity  of  Mr.  Nann ;  but  speed- 
ily this,  too,  vanished,  as  he  saw  that 
gentleman  emerge  from  the  shelter 
of  some  trees,  and  creep  stealthily 
towards  the  open  window.  With 
beating  heart  and  ebbing  confidence, 
he  watched  the  veiger  near  the 
haunted  mansion ;  and  when  at 
length,  he  saw  him  cautiously  enter 
the  window,  he  felt  himself  to  be, 
as  it  were,  a  helpless  prey  to  what- 
ever of  the  supernatural  might  be 
hovering  near. 

Much  as  he  wished  to  quit  the 
place,  he  durst  not  stir.  He  reflect- 
ed that  his  only  chance  of  safety 
lay  in  remaining  perfectiy  still,  and 
accordingly  he  seated  himself  on 
the  tombstone  in  such  a  position, 
that  he  could  just  peer  over  the  wall, 
and  thus  awaited  what  might  occur. 
It  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant  situa- 
tion: the  night  was  bitterly  cold, 
and  his  toes  and  fingers  soon  ached 
intensely.  His  body,  too,  shivered 
like  an  aspen  leaf ;  but  this  was  not 
wholly  attributable  to  the  cold ;  for 
as  his  lively  imagination  converted 
all  the  vague  noises  of  the  night 
into  approaching  sources  of  miser- 
able calamity,  he  trembled  not  a 
little  on  that  account. 

Minute  after  minute  draged  slowly 


by,  and  nothing  of  reality  occurred, 
to  disturb  our  watcher,  save  when 
the  huge  bell  of  the  cathedral  clock 
suddenly  struck  "  One  !"  and  caused 
him  to  drop  from  his  perch  in  an 
agony  of  terror.  Fortunately  he  was- 
not  hurt,  and  resuming  his  seat  with, 
nerves  a  little  more  tremulous  than 
before,  he  again  bent  his  eyes  upon 
the  registry.  For  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  longer  he  looked  without  any 
result,  and  he  then  began  to  deliber- 
ate in  his  mind  whether  he  should 
return,  while  yet  unharmed,  to  the 
shelter  of  the  "  Cherubim  and  Sera- 
phim." Truth  to  tell,  his  curiosity 
had  almost  vanished,  and  the  terrors, 
which  encompassed  him  began  to 
produce  in  his  mind  an  irresistible 
desire  for  flight  at  all  hazards.  Just,, 
however,  as  he  had  resolved  upoa 
this  course,  and  as  he  was  looking 
for  the  last  time  at  the  registry,  a. 
terrible  shriek  issued  thence  and 
rang  through  the  air.  Naught  was 
visible  ;  solely  those  fearful  accents,, 
as  of  a  lost  soul  clutched  by  the 
Evil  One,  fell  with  a  horrible  thrill 
upon  his  ear,  and  froze  for  awhile 
the  current  of  his  life.  Then,  with 
a  frantic  cry,  he  leaped  to  the 
ground;  and,  his  eyes  eagerly 
strained  in  their  sockets  to  behold 
the  longed-for  gates  of  the  "  Cheru^ 
bim  and  Seraphim,"  he  desperately 
flew  through  the  cloisters  into  the 
Cathedral  Place  and  along  the  silent 
streets,  sick  at  heart  with  the  expec- 
tation of  each  moment  feeling  him-^ 
self  in  the  foul  fiend's  grasp. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


COMMUiaON  WITH  TH£  DEAD. 


The  stranger  found  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  opening  the  window;  a 
slight  pressure  with  the  lever  which 
he  had  brought,  sufficing  so  to  move  • 
one  of  the  stones  in  the  ledge,  that 
the  extremity  of  the  bolt  remained 
unsecured.  He  accordingly  pushed 
the  casement  open,  and,  stepping 
within,  found  himself  in  a  spacious 


hall,  whose  deserted  aspect  antf 
echoing  recesses,  but  dimly  and  par- 
tially revealed  by  the  uncertain 
beams  of  light  that  floated  in  from 
the  wintry  sky  outside,  were  calcu- 
lated to  appal  the  nerves  and  chill 
the  blood  of  the  stoutest  intruder. 
He  immediately  removed  the  shade 
from  the  lanthom  he  carried,  and  by 
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the  aid  of  the  light  thus  afforded 
took  a  survey  of  the  apartment. 
No  furniture  could  be  discerned, 
but  many  doors  and  passages  seemed 
to  give  access  to  various  parts  of  the 
building,  while  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall  was  a  narrow  well  -  staircase, 
which  apparentiy  led  to  the  vaults 
under-ground. 

After  reflecting  for  a  moment,  the 
stranger  proceeded  to  the  side  of  the 
hall  nearest  the  cathedral,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  his  lanthom  ex- 
amined the  first  door  that  appeared. 
Satisfied  with  the  examination,  he 
tried  the  door,  and,  finding  it  un- 
locked, entered  the  room  to  which 
it  led.  It  was  an  apartment  of  con- 
siderable dimensions,  with  cases 
placed  against  the  walls,  in  which 
were  ranged  many  huge  volumes, 
thick  with  dust  and  hoary  with  age. 
The  patriarchs  of  the  collection  pos- 
sessed, however,  no  interest  for  the 
midnight  visitor.  Turning  from  these 
he  sought  the  most  recent  that  could 
be  found,  and  taking  them  from  the 
cases,  examined  their  contents  with 
much  apparent  anxiety.  Suddenly 
an  entry  in  one  of  them  arrested  his 
attention,  and  directing  the  light  of 
his  lanthom  upon  it,  he  perused  it 
carefully.  Then,  being,  as  it  seemed, 
somewhat  at  a  loss,  he  rapidly  sur- 
veyed the  walls  of  the  apartment, 
until  he  caught  sight  of  a  large  map 
hanging  up,  and  proceeding  towards 
it,  he  discovered  it  was  a  plan  of  the 
vaults  below  the  registry.  This  he 
minutely  examined  for  some  minutes, 
and,  as  he  did  so,  a  pleased  ex- 
pression became  visible  upon  his 
countenance. 

This  done,  he  replaced  the  book 
he  had  used,  and,  quitting  the 
room,  made  his  way  to  the  staircase  in 
the  centre  of  the  hall.  Here,  with- 
out more  ado,  he  descended,  and 
speedily  found  himself  in  a  gloomy 
crypt,  from  which  dark  and  lone- 
some passages  radiated  in  all  direc- 
tions. A  momentary  shudder  crept 
over  his  frame  as  he  felt  the  cold, 
clammy  atmosphere  of  the  place,  and 


he  could  not  repress  an  involuntary 
start  as  the  beam  of  light,  cast  by 
the  lanthom,  revealed,  one  by  one,, 
the  uncouth  and  curiously-carved 
pillars  which  supported  the  dark 
roof  above.  With  an  impatient  ges- 
ture, however,  he  cast  the  end  of  his 
long  cloak  over  his  shoulder,  and 
proceeded  firmly  along  one  of  the 
passages,  which  he  seemed  to  recog* 
nise  by  certain  marks. 

A  man  less  brave  might  well  have 
been  appalled  at  the  scene  in  which 
the  stranger  now  found  himself.  In 
front  lay  an  abyss  of  unutterable 
darkness,  which  the  light  he  carried 
served  but  to  penetrate  for  a  few- 
feet  Above  and  around  were  arches, 
and  walls  of  massive  stone,  made: 
dimly  visible  by  their  moist  glisten- 
ing, and  with  discoloured  patches^ 
here  and  there,  as  though  bearing 
a  ghasdy  witness  of  some  foul  deed 
that  had  been  perpetrated  in  those- 
horrible  retreats.  All,  too,  was  silent 
as  the  grave,  save  for  the  occasional 
drip  of  water,  or  the  pattering  of 
some  rats'  feet  as  it  rapidly  retired 
from  the  stranger's  approach ;  and 
when  to  these  circumstances  he 
added  the  remembrance  of  the  ac- 
count which  Pearly  Tom  had  given 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  building 
was  supposed  to  be  tenanted,  it  will 
not  be  wondered  at  that  his. cheek 
grew  pale,  and  his  walk  less  firm. 
Once,  inded,  he  imagined  that  he 
heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  behind 
him,  and,  hurriedly  pausing,  he  lis- 
tened with  painful  eagerness  for 
a  confirmation  of  his  suspicions. 
Naught  came,  however ;  and  ex- 
claiming, "  Tush !  'twas  but  the 
echo  of  my  own  steps,"  he  resumed 
his  solitary  walk. 

Often  he  would  pass  a  massive 
door,  frowning  grimly  from  the  wall 
of  the  passage,  and  ever  as  he 
did  so,  he  would  stop  and  scan  it 
narrowly.  At  length  he  came  to 
one  which  was  marked  "  1900 — 
First  decade,"  and  observing  this  he 
immediately  strove  to  open  it.  I* 
was  unfastened,  save  by  its  w< 
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and  yielded  readily  to  the  force 
which  he  applied.  He  then  entered 
the  vault  to  which  it  led,  and  dis- 
covered that  there  was  here  de- 
posited a  number  of  large  wooden 
chests,  all  marked  with  Tetters  and 
figures.  Selecting  one  of  these,  he 
raised  the  lid,  and  after  some  little 
search,  drew  forth  a  document,  which 
he  opened  and  spread  upon  the 
chest  with  a  trembling  hand.  He 
then  proceeded  to  read  it,  and  as  he 
did  so,  the  blood  returned  to  his 
cheeks,  the  fire  of  resolution  to  his 
'eye,  and  steadiness  to  his  nerves. 
Clenching  his  teeth  tightly,  he  pro- 
duced from  his  pocket  an  ink-bottle 
and  pen,  and  then  kneeling  before 
the  chest,  he  proceeded,  with  infinite 
pains,  to  examine  the  document  he 
had  read,  and  dextrously  to  render 
more  elegant  and  legible  some  por- 
tions of  the  writing  it  contained. 
This  done,  he  cast  a  final  glance  at 
his  labours,  and  appearing  satisfied 
with  the  result,  he  folded  up  the 
document,  and  carefully  replaced  it 
in  the  chest  from  whence  he  had 
taken  it. 

'Whilst  occupied  in  writing,  his 
back  had  been  turned  to  the  door 
of  the  vault ;  but  as  he  closed  the 
chest,  after  replacing  the  document, 
his  face,  for  a  moment,  became 
visible  in  that  direction.  He  then 
stooped  to  take  up  his  lanthorn, 
with  the  view  of  making  his  way 
back  to  the  hall  above. 

Ha  !  what  was  that  ?  Ere  he 
could  touch  the  lanthorn,  a  shaft  of 
ice  seemed  to  bury  itself  in  his  heart, 
and  a  cold  thrill  to  spread  through 
all  his  frame.  Every  function  of 
his  being  stood  paralysed,  as  from 
the  fearful  darkness  behind  there 
fell  that  sound  of  horror  upon  his 
<ear.  It  was  the  noise  of  breathing, 
■not  calm,  but  in  short,  quick  pant- 


ings,  so  strangely  tremulous  that  he 
felt  it  must  proceed  from  some  shape 
of  unutterable  terror,  a  resident  in 
those  lonely  vaults. 

He  was  a  man  of  iron  nerve,  of  a 
bold  spirit,  and  altogether  untinc- 
tured  by  superstition ;  but  at  that 
terrible  moment  he  experienced  the 
helplessness  of  fear  in  all  its  inten- 
sity ;  he  knew  that  he  was  not  mis- 
led by  fancy;  for  no  imagination 
could  have  pictured  any  sound  so 
frightful  as  that  weird  and  devilish 
panting  which  now  echoed  through 
the^ault  behind  him. 

Still  it  went  on.  Second  after 
second,  its  "Puff!  puff!  puff!'* 
seemed  to  increase  the  transports  of 
his  fear,  and  to  chill  his  frozen  blood 
still  further. 

Then  came  a  change.  The 
whole  force  of  his  constitution 
seemed  to  gather  itself  for  one  su- 
preme struggle  with  the  horror  that 
was  fast  overmastering  his  life.  A 
sudden  deluge  of  cold  sweat  started 
to  the  surface  of  his  body,  and  with 
a  loud,  painful  throbbing,  his  heart 
shook  off  the  stillness  that  oppressed 
it.  This  revulsion,  however,  was  ac- 
companied by  dangers  of  its  own. 
Strange  buzzing  noises  resounded 
in  his  ear,  mingled  with  that  fearful, 
never-ceasing  breathing ;  and  he  felt 
conscious  that  these  were  the  symp- 
toms of  an  approaching  swoon. 

Standing  aghast  at  the  thought  of 
thus  falling  a  helpless  prey  to  the 
horrible  Unknown,  he  summoned 
to  his  aid  such  nerve  and  boldness 
as  he  could  yet  command ;  and 
then,  with  the  courage  of  an  almost 
frenzied  desperation,  he  turned 
swiftly  round  to  face  the  being  from 
whom  the  hideous  panting  pro- 
ceeded. Immediately  a  wild  and 
unearthly  shriek  rang  through  the 
vault,  echoing  far  and  wide. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


KILLING      NO      MURDER. 


There  had  been  that  evening  the 
trial  by  the  choir  of  a  new  "  Te 
Deura "  in  Leighbury  Cathedral ; 
and  to  Mr.  Nann,  the  new  verger, 
was  given  the  task  of  making  every- 
thing secure  for  the  night.  When, 
therefore,  all  had  left  but  himself, 
Mr.  Nann  went  into  the  robing- 
room  to  extinguish  the  lights,  and 
finding  a  comfortable  fire  still  burn- 
ing, he  saw  no  harm  in  enjoying  for 
a  while  its  warmth.  He  accordingly 
sat  down  in  front  of  it,  and  rumi- 
nated pleasantly  over  his  recent  ap- 
pointment. 

Mr.  Nann  was  very  stout  and 
somewhat  tired  ;  two  circumstances 
which,  when  taken  into  conjunction 
with  his  cosy  seat  before  the  fire, 
could  have  but  one  result :  in  the 
midst  of  his  meditations  he  fell 
asleep. 

When  he  awoke,  he  found  the 
candles  burnt  out,  a  few  mouldering 
embers  in  the  fireplace,  and  the 
whole  room  in  darkness,  save  where 
the  moon  peeped  through  the  win- 
dows to  see  the  shadow  which  the 
casement  cast  upon  the  floor.  It 
was  evidently  very  late,  .and  Mr. 
Nann  reproached  himself  for  having 
been  so  incautious.  Quickly  he 
hastened  from  the  room,  and  lock- 
ing the  door,  proceeded  down  a 
side-passage  that  led  to  the  clois- 
ters, and  afforded  the  nearest  way 
into  the  Cathedral  Place.  When, 
however,  he  came  within  sight  of 
the  cloisters,  he  was  much  astonished 
to  see  a  man  cross  the  quadrangle 
in  the  direction  of  the  Monk's 
Cemetery.  Hastening,  with  cautious 
steps,  to  see  what  this  might  mean, 
he  observed  the  man  climbing  over 
the  wall  of  the  garden  belonging  to 
the  will-registry. 

Now  Mr.  Nann  was  not  without  a 
spice  of  bravery  in  his  composition, 
so  he  at  once  determined  that  he 


would  follow,  and  watch  the  move- 
ments of  this  mysterious  trespasser. 
In  his  turn,  therefore,  he  scaled  the 
wall,  though  ill-fitted,  by  his  rotun- 
dity, for  any  very  active  exertions, 
and  entering  the  garden  alluded  to,, 
managed  to  keep  his  predecessor  in 
view,  without  allowing  any  glimpse 
to  be  had  of  himself.  Upon  near- 
ing  the  registry,  he  remained  hidden 
amongst  a  clump  of  trees,  and  be- 
held, with  considerable  astonishment 
and  misgiving,  the  stranger  enter 
the  building  in  the  manner  already 
recorded. 

He  then,  for  some  time,  watched 
the  movements  of  that  mysterious 
light  which  had  so  terrified  Pearly 
Tom;  and  growing  presently  very 
desirous  of  ascertaining  what  was 
meant  by  this  midnight  visit  to  the 
registry,  he  formed  the  bold  resolu- 
tion of  entering  within  its  walls. 
This  resolution  he  immediately  car- 
ried into  effect,  and  as  he  raised  him- 
self upon  the  ledge  of  the  open 
window,  he  was  gratified,  though 
startled,  by  seeing  the  stranger's 
slouched  hat  just  as  it  disappeared 
down  the  staircase  in  the  hall.  He 
at  once  dropped  lightly  from  the 
window,  and  stole  towards  the  stair- 
case, where  he  listened  until  he 
heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  cease. 

What  now  remained  to  be  done 
was  a  task  well-calculated  to  put  his 
firmness  to  the  test.  Already  had 
the  dimly-lighted  hall  in  which  he 
stood,  and  the  sombre  garden  out- 
side, made  many  a  severe  draught 
upon  his  stock  of  courage  ;  but  these 
were  nothing  when  compared  with 
that  dark  staircase  which  led  he 
knew  not  to  what  abode  of  horrors. 
Bravely,  however,  he  ventured ;  and^ 
though  halting  at  every  step  to  listen 
for  indications  of  coming  peril,  he 
speedily  gained  the  bottom. 

Arrived  in  the  crypt,  he  viewed 
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its  darkness  with  dismay,  and  was 
upon  the  point  of  returning  with  all 
convenient  speed,  when  in  the  dis- 
tance he  caught  sight  of  a  light  re- 
treating. Nothing  doubting  that  it 
'was  the  stranger,  he  plucked  up 
•boldness  enough  to  follow. 

This  was  the  last  draught  that 
could  by  any  possibility  be  honour- 
ed :  a  few  steps  more  and  his 
courage  was  compelled  to  suspend 
payment.  The  terrible  gloom  in 
which  he  was  enveloped,  the  chill- 
ing coldness  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  clammy  touch  of  the  walls  which 
shut  him  in  on  either  side,  all  com- 
bined in  filling  his  soul  with  a  very 
vivid  sensation  of  horror.  Nor  could 
he  retrace  his  steps :  he  felt  that  the 
light  he  followed  was  the  only  source 
of  hope  which  he  possessed,  and 
ithat  to  turn  his  back  upon  it,  would 
be  to  rush  headlong  into  all  the 
direst  terrors  that  encompassed 
fthose  dreary  vaults. 

Suddenly  he  heard  the  footsteps 
in  front  cease,  and  pausing,  he  listen- 
ed to  ascertain  if  possible  the  cause 
■of  this.  Silence,  then  a  few  words 
•came  rolling  towards  him,  but  so 
obscured  by  the  reverberation  of  the 
vaulted  roof  that  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguished their  import  The  mere 
sound,  though,  was  sufficient  to 
violently  agitate  him.  He  shook  in 
•  every  limb,  and  a  horror  of  a  far 
different  kind  than  that  engendered 
by  the  darkness  and  solitude  of  the 
vaults  seemed  to  have  assailed  him. 
It  was  not  physical  fear,  but  a  dread 
•which  had  its  roots  deep  down  in 
the  very  depths  of  his  soul,  and 
which  was  evidently  unconnected 
with  any  occurrences  of  the  present 
night.  In  accents  of  bitter  despair 
he  whispered  to  himself—"  It's  his 
voice:  it's  the  same  that  I  heard 
last  night  1" 

For  a  moment  he  stood  as  if 
paralysed.  Then  a  faint  gleam  of 
joy  suddenly  stole  through  his  heart, 
and  he  said  in  the  same  low  tone 
— **  But  I  saw  this  one  in  the  clois- 
ters, and  he  had  a  beard  and  mous- 


taches. Perhaps  it  isn't  him^  after 
all.  .  Thank  Heaven  !" 

With  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  the  ver- 
ger passed  on,  for  now  the  light  had 
disappeared,  and  he  felt  a  strange, 
wild  yearning  to  see  it  again;  but 
after  walking  many  steps  through 
the  darkness,  he  remained  still  un- 
able to  discern  it.  He  was  now 
seriously  afraid  lest  he  should  be 
deserted,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
shouting  for  assistance,  when  he 
fancied  he  perceived  a  faint  shim- 
mering at  a  short  distance  along  the 
passage.  Advancing  to  this  he  dis- 
covered that  it  proceeded  from  a 
door  which  opened  into  the  passage, 
and  creeping  softly  thither  he  stole 
a  glance  in  at  the  entrance  so 
formed. 

A  strange  spectacle  met  his  gaze. 
In  front  of  a  large  chest,  and  with 
his  back  to  Mr.  Nann,  there  knelt 
the  stranger,  busily  engaged  in  writ- 
ing on  a  document  which  was  spread 
out  upon  the  chest.  A  lanthom 
placed  beside  the  document  served 
dimly  to  render  visible  the  interior 
of  the  vault,  at  the  door  of  which 
Mr.  Nann  was  standing,  and  which 
from  the  bare  and  massive  charac- 
ters of  its  construction,  appeared  to 
have  been  a  species  of  dungeon  in 
the  "  good  old  times."  Its  dark  and 
forbidding  aspect  formed  a  striking 
background  to  the  weird  scene  that 
then  presented  itself;  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  stranger  pursued  his 
mysterious  task,  the  low  glimmering 
light  of  the  lanthom,  and  the  look 
of  bewilderment  and  horror  that 
rested  on  the  face  of  Mr.  Nann,  pre- 
senting a  picture  in  which  the  ele- 
ments of  gloom,  of  passion,  and  of 
life  in  death  mingled  strangely. 

The  task  was  finished.  The  un- 
known tinned  to  replace  the  docu- 
ment in  the  chest,  and  as  he  did 
so  his  features  were  plainly  revealed 
to  Mr.  Nann.  An  emotion  of  in- 
effable terror  spranginstantly  through 
the  verger's  every  limb ;  and  the 
despair  which  he  had  but  just  now 
experienced  in  the  passage,  returned 
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with  tenfold  strength.  He  reclined 
against  the  side  of  the  doorway,  with- 
out power  of  speech  or  motion,  and 
.gasping  painfully  for  breath.  This 
was  the  sound  which  had  so  startled 
the  stranger. 

The  wild  shriek  of  anguish  was 
one  that  fled  from  Mr.  Nann's  lips 
.as  the  stranger  turned  round  to  con- 
front him ;  and  a  moment  afterwards 
his  portly  form  lay  motionless  upon 
the  ground. 

The  recognition  was  evidently 
mutual  The  pallor  which  had  un- 
til then  overspread  the  stranger's 
cheeks  now  suddenly  gave  place  to 
a  hideous  purple  glow ;  and  clutch- 
ing his  neck  with  his  hands,  as  if  to 
-check  the  raging  torrent  of  blood 
that  swiftly  mounted  upwards,  he 
stood  for  a  few  moments  balefully 
glaring  upon  the  body  of  Mr.  Nann, 
and  uttering  a  series  of  strange 
sounds  between  sobbings  and 
groans.  Then,  rushing  forward,  he 
knelt  quickly  down  by  Mr.  Nann's 
side,  and  nervously  grasping  the 
4mconscious  verger  by  the  throat,  he 
exclaimed,  in  furious  accents,  "  Hell 
and  damnation  seize  you  for  a  pry- 
ing fool !  But  think  not  that  you 
brave  me  this  time  with  impunity  1" 

No  answer  came,  and  the  body, 
having  been  rolled  over  by  the 
stranger's  violent  movements,  Mr. 
Nann's  face  could  now  be  seen  quite 
cold  and  pale.  This  the  stranger 
perceived :  a  fierce  joy  flashed  from 
his  eyes;  and  trembling  in  every 
limb,  he  bent  his  ear  down  to  Mr. 
Nann's  breast  What  he  there  heard 
seemed  to  throw  him  into  some  per- 
plexity :  the  blood  alternately  came 
and  went  in  his  cheeks ;  he  breathed 
•quickly;  his  fingers  were  involun- 
tarily clenched  and  extended ;  and 
his  whole  demeanour  was  as  of  one 
who  debates  some  dread  purpose. 
After  a  minute  or  two  had  been 
rspent  in  this  manner,  he  seemed  to 
have  come  to  some  resolution.  He 
lose  to  his  feet  muttering — "He 
must  be  dead-~or,  at  any  rate,  he's 
so  &r  gone  that  he  can't  recover." 


And  then,  with  a  bitter  laugh,  he 
added — "  Besides,  it  wouldn't  do 
for  his  body  to  be  found  here.  K 
I  can't  save  his  life,  I'll  at  least  save 
his  reputation." 

With  this  he  seized  the  lanthom, 
and,  stepping  from  the  va;ult,  hurried 
further  down  the  passage,  where  he 
remained  for  some  little  time.  When 
he  returned  it  was  with  pale  lips  and 
set  teeth,  as  though  he  had  viewed 
the  terrors  of  hell.  Then,  proceed- 
ing to  the  verger's  body,  he  tied  a 
handkerchief  fast  to  its  arms,  and 
using  this  as  a  handle,  dragged  the 
unfortunate  Mr.  Nann  down  the 
passage  towards  ^the  place  he  had 
just  visited.  It  was  where  the  cor- 
ridor terminated  in  a  oypt  more 
horrible  and  gloomy,  if  possible, 
than  the  first.  In  the  centre  of  the 
stones  with  which  it  was  paved  was 
a  circular  grating  turned  back  upon 
a  hinge,  and  disclosing  a  dismal 
hole,  whence  arose  the  faint  echo  of 
plashing  water.  To  this  the  stran- 
ger advanced,  dragging  the  verger's 
body,  and  casting  quick,  suspicious 
glances  on  all  sides  as  he  went 
Arrived  at  the  hole,  he  placed  the 
body  by  its  edge,  and  lifted  his 
foot,  apparently  with  the  purpose 
of  pushmg  it  in.  His  foot,  how- 
ever, sank  again  to  the  ground  with- 
out executing  his  design,  and  he 
half  turned  round,  as  though  to  fly 
from  the  spot  Then,  suddenly,  a 
thought  flashed  across  his  mind  :  he 
stooped  down  and  placed  his  hand 
upon  Mr.  Nann's  breast  for  an  in- 
stant This  done,  he  hastily  ex- 
claimed —  "  Yes  —  quite  —  dead  1" 
and  without  further  reflection,  hurri- 
edly, yet  timidly,  pushed  the  body. 
It  remained  poised  for  a  moment  on 
the  brink  of  the  hole  ;  a  sight  which 
seemed  to  produce  a  revulsion  of 
feeling  in  the  stranger.  He  bent 
down  and  grasped  desperately  at  the 
form  of  Mr.  Nann ;  but  it  was  too 
late.  With  a  sudden  rush,  the  body 
disappeared  into  the  darkness,  and 
the  sound  of  a  deep  plunge  echoed 
hideously  from  that  terrible  openix;g. 
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Gone  now  was  all  the  stranger's 
firmness.  He  staggered  back,  trem- 
bling violently,  and  with  a  weary 
load  upon  his  heart  that  seemed  as 
though  it  would  bow  him  to  the 
earth.  Then,  snatching  up  his  lan- 
thom,  he  fled  with  frantic  steps  along 


the  corridor,  up  the  staircase,  and 
out  through  the  window  into  the 
garden,  where  the  night  still  shone 
calm  and  lovely.  But  though  the 
spirits  of  beauty  and  peace  were 
abroad,  he  felt  not  their  divine  in- 
fluence. 


CHAPTER  X. 


STORMS       AND      HAVENS. 


A  MONTH  had  now  *  passed  since 
Agatha  and  I  had  come  to  an  under- 
standing upon  the  most  important 
design  of  our  lives.  Daily  we  saw 
each  other,  and  daily  I  grew  more 
and  more  satisfied  with  the  wisdom 
of  my  choice.  I  discovered  no 
change  in  Agatha,  save  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  old  lofty  light  of  love, 
there  now  beamed  from  her  eyes  an 
expression  of  such  calm  trust,  that 
whene'er  I  met  her  glance  my  heart 
swelled  with  noble  pride,  as  I  re- 
flected on  the  confidence  thus  re- 
posed in  me.  Nor  did  I  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  my  intellect  was  ripened, 
and  the  emotions  of  my  soul  deep- 
ened, by  an  intercourse  with  one  so 
god-like,  and  yet  so  ineffably  gentle, 
as  was  the  sweet  girl  of  whom  I 
write.  Her  winning  counsel,  her 
lofty  aspirations,  her  heart-stirring 
eloquence,  all  combined  to  foster 
the  feelings  of  chivahy,  of  enthu- 


caring  to  disturb  the  delightful  calm 
which  the  darkening  twilight  seemed 
to  spread  over  our  hearts. 

Presently  a  piece  of  coal  popped 
out  of  the  fire  and  fell  at  my  feet. 
Picking  it  up,  from  a  feeling  of  curi- 
osity, I  found  that  it  was  what  is 
commonly  termed  a  "  coffin  ;"  so  I 
gave  it  to  Agatha,  and  said  laugh- 
ingly, "  I  ought  to  grow  pale  on  be- 
holding so  fatal  an  omen  as  that^ 
ought  J  not  ?" 

"  Perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  re- 
serve your  pallor  for  the  evil  day 
when  it  comes,"  she  replied.  Then^ 
with  a  slight  start,  she  continued, — 
"  By-the-bye,  Dick,  do  you  believe 
in  dreams  ?" 

"  In  which  way  do  you  mean — as 
realities  of  the  pist,  the  present,  or 
the  future  ? 

"  Of  all  three.  That  is  to  say,  da 
you  think  they  are  purely  and  inva- 
riably subjective,  or  occasionally  ob- 


siasm,  andofambitjon,  inmybreast ;    jective — that  they  are  naught  but 


while  the  purity  of  her  contempt  for 
everything  sordid  or  grovelling  en- 
abled me  to  realise  the  truth  that  the 
dictates  of  an  honourable  pride  may 
be  obeyed  without  offering  the  least 
inlet  for  spleen  or  rancour.  Oh, 
Gertrude !  you^  the  sweetest  and 
most  philosophical  of  living  maidens, 
can  alone  either  understand  or  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  a  soul  thus  harmo- 
niously combined. 

One  day,  towards  the  end  of  Fe- 
bruary, Agatha  and  I  had  just  re- 
turned from  an  afternoon's  wsilk,  and 
were  sitting  in  the  dusk  before  the 
parlour  fire,  in  my  uncle's  house. 
We  were  quite  silent,  neither  of  us 


the  fabrics  of  our  imagination,  or 
that  they  are  'sometimes  produced 
by  causes  independent  of  our- 
selves ?" 

"  My  opinion  is  that  they  are  fre- 
quently objective— that  we  actually 
see  and  hear  while  asleep,  though 
not  necessarily  with  our  organs  of 
sense.  I  can  discover  no  improba- 
bility in  the  notion  that  our  minds 
may  be  directly  impressed  without 
the  intervention  of  our  bodies." 

"But  what  do  you  ima^ne  arc 
the  sources  of  these  impressions  ?" 

"  Objects  b(fth  material  and  imma- 
terial—matter  and  mind :  the  former, 
when  the  impulse   proceeds   from. 
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ourselves ;  the  latter,  when  it  comes 
from  the  object  of  perception." 

"  And  these  minds,  what  are 
theyr 

"  Occasionally  those  of  human 
beings  :  more  oftenly  those  of  spirits, 
the  inhabitants  of  space.  You  will 
thus  see  that  I  hold  the  notion  of 
space  being  inhabited  by  beings  im- 
perceptible to  our  bodily  senses — as 
who,  indeed,  after  deep  thought, 
does  not  ?  Now,  this  being  so,  does 
it  not  seem  probable  that  if  any  in- 
tercommunication takes  place  at  all 
betwixt  these  spirits  and  ourselves, 
it  will  be  when  our  bodies  are,  as  it 
were,  plunged  into  a  state  of  tempo- 
rary death,  and  our  souls  are  thus 
unshackled  ?*' 

"  I  think  you  are  right  But, 
Dick,  do  you  believe  that  knowledge, 
whether  of  the  past,  the  present,  or 
the  future,  is  ever  communicated  to 
us  in  this  manner  ?" 

"  In  some  cases,  and  to  some  in- 
dividuals, yes ;  that  is,  as  regards 
che  past  and  the  present  The/uture 
I  am  doubtful  about  At  the  first 
blush,  indeed,  it  would  seem  that  me- 
mory is  as  mysterious  and  incredible 
as  prescience ;  but  reflection  shows 
that  while  the  past  is  fixed,  certain, 
and  irrevocable,  the  future  is  subject 
to  the  apparently  inscrutable  action 
of  volition.  I  should  imagine,  there- 
fore, that  even  God  Himself  is  not 
univifr sally  fore-knowing,  although  it 
may  be  that  He  and  other  spirits 
j)0ssess  a  i)artial  prescience,  which, 
of  course,  is  susceptible  of  being 
communicated,  like  any  other  de- 
scription of  knowledge.*' 

"  Then,  you  are  of  opinion  that 
sometimes,  in  dreams,  coming  events 
may  be  predicted  ?" 

*'  I  am ;  but  why  do  you  broach 
this  topic  T 

"  Because  I,  last  night,  had  a  veiy 
remarkable  dream.  I  thought  that 
we  were  about  to  be  married  in 
Kickerston  church.  Full  of  happi- 
ness, I  gazed  up  at  that  glorious 
window  in  the  chancel,  and  moved 
by  its  melody  of  light,  I  burst  into 


a  song  which  seemed  to  come  from 
my  very  heart.  Scarcely,  however, 
had  I  uttered  the  first  bar,  when  a 
sudden  tremour  spread  through  my 
frame,  and,  turning  round,  I  ob- 
served you  prostrate  and  chained  to 
the  earth  by  huge  fetters,  which 
painfully,  but  vainly,  you  strove  to 
remove.  I  attempted  to  rush  to- 
wards you,  but  at  each  effort  I  was 
mysteriously  removed  farther  away. 
Then,  while  we  were  thus  engaged, 
the  grand  old  organ  burst  into  a  tri- 
umphant and  heart-shattering  peal 
of  music,  rising  and  falling  in  the 
most  sublime  cadences,  and  at  inter- 
vals there  floated  down  from  on  high 
the  seraph-refrain — "  'Tis  pleasing 
to  the  gods."  At  the  sound  of  this 
music,  your  form  gradually  began 
to  disappear  ffom  my  gaze,  as  did 
also  the  church,  and  all  that  I  liad 
before  seen.  A  few  moments  more, 
and  a  sudden  darkness  overspread 
my  vision,  and,  with  a  laugh  that 
seemed  to  curdle  my  blood,  a  hide- 
ous voice  hissed  these  words  in  my 
ear — '*  You  are  deserted  and  alone  V 
Then,  striving  to  fly  from  the  horrid 
accents,  I  awoke." 

"  To  the  conviction  that  ray  attach- 
ment for  you  is  indissoluble  1"  I  ex- 
claimed, throwing  my  arms  round 
the  fair  giri's  form,  and  tenderly 
kissing  her  forehead. 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened 
and  my  aunt  appeared.  She  liad  for 
some  days  past  treated  me  in  a  more 
than  usually  severe  manner,  but  now 
the  tumult  of  her  wrath  defied  fur- 
ther repression.  With  her  tall  form 
drawn  up  to  its  utmost  height,  and 
breathing  through  her  ariuiline  nose 
with  such  laboured  dis^lain  that  it 
amounted  to  absolute  snorting,  hhe 
eyed  us  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
advancing  majestir;ally,  she  ex- 
claimed,— 

"  Well,  I'm  sure !  'ITicsc  arc  pretty 
doings,  Miss !  You're  not  crmtent, 
it  seems,  with  injuring  your  r//usin, 
but  you  must  als^^  insult  her  mother 
by  fondling  your  ncujnd  liand,  bouyM 
lover  in  her  very  ifftncruA:  f 
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A  haughty  smile  wreathed  itself 
over  Lily's  lips  for  an  instant,  and 
was  gone.  Then  she  said,  calmly 
and  coldly, — 

'*  I  don't  understand  you,  aunt.'* 

"  Oh,  you  shall  understand,  and 
that  pretty  (juickly  !"  returned  Mrs. 
Viking,  with  a  snort  and  a  toss  of 
her  head.  "  I  merely  meant  to  re- 
fresh your  very  convenient  memory, 
by  reminding  you  that  Richard  here 
was  for  long  the  lover  of  your  cousin, 
Clara,  before  he  discovered  that  you 
would  bring  him  a  larger  dowry, 
'i'here  !" 

1  had  risen  from  my  seat,  and, 
with  Hushed  face,  was  about  to  reply, 
when  Lily  (juielly  placing  her  hand 
upon  my  shoulder,  said, — 

"  1  )ick,  rememl)er  the  Cartesian 
doubt,"  and  then,  turning  to  my 
aunt,  she  added  in  a  tone  so  sweetly 
modulated  that  it  might  have  been 
taken  for  entreaty  rather  than  re- 
])roof, — "  Aunt,  you  seem  to  forget 
that  your  nephew  is  a  gentleman, 
and  the  son.  of  your  chivalrous 
brother." 

Recalled  to  serenity  by  these  soft 
accents,  all  anger  fled  from  my  breast, 
and,  smiling  (juietly,  I  extended  my 
hand  to  Lily,  who,  clasping  it  in 
hers,  rewarded  me  with  a  glance  of 
trust  and  love. 

Far  different  was  it  with  my  aunt. 
She  stood,  as  it  were,  i)etrified  by 
the  perfect  lalmness  with  which  Lily 
had  rc})lie(l  to  her  last  remark.  At 
length,  shivering,  she  exclaimed  in 
a  louder  anil  more  scornful  tone 
than  before,    - 

'*  A  gentleman  !  and  chivalrous  ! 
Is  this  i)roved  by  trilling  with  a  girl's 
affections  ?" 

"  You  speak  without  warrant,  in 
fact,"  I  replied. 

"  That's  false  1"  she  cried.  *'  You 
know  well  enouirh  that  you  made 
love  to  (,'lara  until  you  thought  Lily 
would  prove  a  better  catch  llow- 
(?vi.'r,  1  m  very  glad  my  daughter 
escaped  you,  and  V\\\  only  surprised 
thnl  i.ily  should  be  so  blind  as  not 
tt)  see  your  motives.     Ay,  you  may 


look  at  me  with  your  hypocritical 
face  covered  with  pitying  smiles !  I 
only  wish  you'd  be  quick,  and  take 
your  dupe  from  under  this  roof.'* 

Motioning  Lily  to  be  seated,  I 
myself  sat  down,  and,  crossing  my 
arms,  said,  with  as  much  sangfroid 
as  possible, — 

"  Don't  remain  standing,  aunt. 
Take  that  arm-chair,  and  then  you 
will  find  how  conducive  bodily  ease  is 
to  the  exercise  of  the  imaginatiom 
I  suggest  this  merely  because  I  ob- 
serve you  are  actively  employing 
your  fancy  at  the  present  moment." 

Just  then  the  door  opened  and 
Mr.  Viking  came  in.  He  started 
upon  seeing  the  position  of  affairs, 
and  was  still  more  astonished  when 
my  aunt  burst  suddenly  into  tears, 
and  rushed,  sobbing,  from  the  room. 

"  What  does  all  this  mean  ?"  he 
asked. 

"It  means,*'  replied  I^  "  that  the 
day  for  my  marriage  with  Lily  must 
be  at  once  fixed.  "  I  cannot  con- 
sent," continued  I,  turning  to  the 
dear  girl,  "  that  you  should  be  ex- 
posed to  these  annoyances  longer 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Speak, 
then,  and  say  when  yoawill  become 
my  wife.** 

A  happy  thought  seemed  to  occur 
to  my  uncle.  His  eyes  twinkled 
cunningly,  and  deftly  he  snapped 
his  finger  and  thumb. 

"Stay!"  he  exclaimed.  "Not 
so  fast.  Master  Dick.  You  must 
allow  me  to  have  a  voice  in  this 
matter.'* 

"  Why  ?'*  I  said,  somewhat  impa^ 
tiently. 

"  Because  my  dear  neice  is  only 
twenty  years  of  age  at  present,  and 
because,  by  her  mother's  will,  I  was 
appointed  her  guardian,  with  powers 
of  veto  upon  all  marriage  schemes 
until  she  should  attain  the  age  of 
twenty-one.** 

I  felt  a  litde  checkmated,  but  said, 
with  an  air  of  composure,  "  Then, 
perhaps,  you  will  be  good  enough, 
uncle,  to  fix  with  Lily  the  earliest 
date  possible." 
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"  But  I  haven't  yet  given  my  con- 
sent to  the  marriage  taking  place  at 
all." 

"Oh,  you've  not  been  blind  for 
the  last  month.  Your  silence  has 
sanctioned  our  union  quite  sufficient- 

»y-"  .    . 

"**  In  matters  of  this  kind  some- 
thing more  than  silence  is  wanted, 
my  good  Dick." 

*'  Well,  then,  do  you  give  your 
consent  ?" 

**  No  r 

My  uncle  took  a  seat,  and  seizing 
the  poker,  began  to  stir  the  fire. 
Lily  looked  at  me— I  looked  at 
Lily;  but  neither  of  us  seemed  to 
know  how  to  deal  with  this  unex- 
pected contretemps.  We  sat  silent- 
ly endeavouring  to  divine  what  it 
should  mean,  when  all  at  once  Mr. 
Viking  raised  his  head,  and  exclaim- 
ed— 

"  They  were  to  have  started  the 
works  tcnday.  What  a  pity  it  is  that 
so  great  an  undertaking  should  be 
delayed  for  want  of  such  a  paltry 
sum  !" 

**  Of  what  undertaking  are  you 
speaking  ?"  I  asked  absently. 

*'  Of  the  Lignus  Edibilis  Manu- 
factory, to  be  sure:  the  scheme  of 
which  Dr.  Project  told  you  when 
yoii  lent  that  ;£iooo." 

There  was  something  so  peculiar 
in  his  voice,  as  he  said  this,  that  my 
attention  was  aroused.  A  light  be- 
gan to  flash  upon  me,  and  I  said — 

"  You  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  success  of  this  scheme,  I  think, 
uncle  ?'' 

"  Ye — es,"  he  replied,  shifting  un- 
easily in  his  chair. 

"And  how  mucli,  may  I  ask,  is 
required  to  start  it?" 

"  Only  ;^iooo,  my  dear  boy. 
But  though  the  amount  is  so  ridi- 
culously small,  we  don't  know  where 
to  lay  our  fingers  on  it  just  at  pre- 
sent." 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  stir  the 
fire.     1    took    up   tlie   poker,    and, 


thrusting  it  vigorously  between  the 
bars,  I  exclaimed,  with  a  sigh — 

"What 'a  pity  it  is  that  you're  so 
prepossessed  against  me  !  Just  now 
I  could  conveniently  find  the^j^^iooo  ; 
but  as  you've  refused  your  consent 
to  my  union  with  Lily,  I'm  afraid 
you'll  do  the  same  with  respect  to 
the  Lignus  Edibilis  Manufactory." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !"  roared  my  uncle. 
"  And  so  you  really  believed  in  my 
acting  the  part  of  a  stern  guardian. 
Well,  well ;  I'll  astonish  you  by  the 
magnitude  of  my  concessions.  You 
shall  have  both  your  wishes  gratified, 
Dick:  you  shall  invest  :^iooo  in 
our  scheme,  and  you  shall  marry 
Lily.     Will  that  content  you  ?" 

The  fire  having  been  efi*ectually 
stirred,  I  put.  the  poker  down,  and 
taking  Lily's  hand  in  my  own,  I  said 
to  Mr.  Viking — 

"I'm    perfectly   satisfied,    uncle, 
and  forgive  you  for  your  cruel  joke. 
You're  serious  now,  of  course  ?" 
"  Oh,  yes  !     And  you  ?" 
"  Decidedly  !" 

A  violent  knock  here  resounded 
at  the  front  door  of  the  house,  and 
soon  afterwards  a  servant  ushered 
into  the  room  a  young  man  whom^ 
with  some  surprise,  I  recognised  as 
one  of  my  lawyer's  clerks.  He  ad- 
vanced to  me,  and  said — 

"  Good  day,  Mr.  Arcles.  I've 
just  come  post  from  London  with 
this  letter,  which,  as  it  is  important, 
I  was  to  ask  you  to  read  at  once." 
I  took  the  letter  thus  presented, 
.  and  a  light  having  been  brought, 
read  these  lines : 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  write  in  great  haste, 
and  in  no  little  surprise,  to  inform  yon  that 
a  petition  has  this  day  been  lilod  against 
the  will  by  which  you  succeeded  to  your 
father's  property.  It  i^«  filed  V)y  Meshrs. 
Sices  and  Aytpen.s,  on  behalf  of  your  eoiisin, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Viking,  a  leg:ilcc  under  a 
previtniTS  will.  P\)rgcry,  inttr  alia,  U  de- 
clared. You  had  better  eomn  U)  London 
aii  soon  as  piM.^iblo,  in  order  that  we  may 
concirt  ni'MKures  to  d«rfi'at  thid  audacious 
enterprise.—  Youra  faithfully, 

John  Clench. 
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The  oft  rep>eated  question,  whether 
"  writing  in  the  dialect "  is  worthy  of 
the  prominent  importance  into  which 
it  is  now  so  much  drawn,  is  one  of 
those  upon  both  sides  of  which  a 
great  deal  may  be  said.  It  is  argued 
by  objectors  to  the  vernacular,  that 
to  endeavour  to  resuscitate  fossilised 
forms  of  speech,  and  endow  with 
modern  life  and  colour  slowly  but 
surely  dying  localisations,  is  a  mea- 
sure of  litde  practical  importance  in 
the  field  of  letters.  It  should  not, 
however,  be  overlooked  that  the 
great  body  of  the  working  classes 
express  themselves,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  to  do  so,  in  the 
various  dialects  p>eculiar  to  the  dis- 
tricts which  they  populate.  If  in 
the  language  of  a  nation  dwells  its 
history,  assuredly  we  may  in  those 
dialects  read  at  a  glance  the  story 
of  local  life.  The  peculiar  habits, 
customs,  and  tastes  of  the  people, 
their  joys  and  their  sorrows,  their 
sympathetic  attachment  to  each  other 
in  times  of  distress  and  trouble ; 
under  what  favourable  or  unfavour- 
able auspices  they  were  ushered  into 
the  world  ;  how  they  lived  and  strug- 
gled, how  they  gave  and  were  given 
in  marriage,  and  how  death  came  at 
last, — ^all  are  most  vividly  pourtrayed 
in  their  daily  utterances.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  imix)ssil)le  to  arrive  at 
any  conclusions  touching  their  social 
life  and  character  save  by  this  aid. 

It  is  of  little  use  protesting  that 
these  dialects  are  obsolete  forms  of 
speech.  The  mere  protest  is  not 
sufficient  to  place  them  in  that  cate- 
gory. I^t  us  take,  for  instance, 
north-country  dialect.s,  to  which  our 
remarks  mostly  tend.  They  are  old 
enough,  that  is  certain  ;  but  it  may 
be  said,  that  while  they  retain  their 
old  shapes  they  are  moulded  and 


balanced  by  modem  additions,  fruit- 
ful of  intelligent  meaning.  The  ob- 
jection would  not  stand  good  were 
it  not  so.  In  no  other  form  of  speech 
is  the  sound  Anglo-Saxon  of  our 
sturdy  forefathers  so  well  preserved 
as  in  those  so-called  uncouth  dia- 
lects in  use  by  the  people  of  the 
northern  counties.  In  his  valuable 
essay  on  the  South  Lancashire  dia- 
lect, Mr.  J.  A.  Picton  conclusively 
establishes  this,  by  shewing,  from  an 
analysis  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
words,  that,  while  only  fifty-four  of 
them  were  Welsh,  fifteen  old  Frisian, 
forty  Danish,  and  thirteen  Norman- 
French,  one  hundred  were  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Many  sound  old  words, 
which  otherwise  would  inevitably 
have  been  lost  to  us,  have  been 
wafted  down  on  the  folk-speech  of 
the  people,  from  which  they  have 
been  gradually  transferred  to  enrich 
the  language  of  polite  society.  If 
the  study  of  dialects  affords  no 
nobler  ends,  at  any  rate  it  enables 
us  to  trace  more  clearly  what  as 
sections  of  a  nation  we  were,  and 
by  what  successive  strides  in  social 
and  political  life  we  have  been  en- 
abled to  attain  to  what  we  now  are. 
From  these  considerations,  the  ad- 
visability of  such  works  as  that 
recently  issued  by  Mr.  Axon  will 
be  the  more  ap^xirent.  "  I-^ncashire 
Folk-Song "  is  not  a  big  book  in 
any  sense.  Perliaps  it  is  too  small ; 
for  the  author  has  been  couj^trainecl 
to  a>nsi(lcrably  narrow  his  limits 
within  the  bounds  of  his  title.  Surely 
he  cannot  believe  that  the  County 
Palatine  is  confined  to  South  West 
I^ncashire  !  What  about  the  Fylde 
district,  its  Irtenitiire,  and  literati  ? 
Mr.  Axon  appears  to  liave  ignored  the 
existence  of  much  about  which  he 
ought  properly  to  have  written,  if  he 
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desired  to  carry  out  the  promise 
held  forth  by  his  title.  So  far  as  he 
goes,  however,  he  cannot  be  said  to 
have  done  his  work  badly.  He  has 
traced  from  its  up-springing  the  pro- 
gress of  Lancashire  folk-song,  shewn 
how  surely  it  contained  within  itself 
the  history  of  the  working  popula- 
tions who  used  it  as  the  medium 
of  expressing  their  emotions,  and 
proved  how  it  may  be  fitly  put  to 
many  noble  uses.  Nothing  could 
be  more  erroneous  than  the  idea 
that  the  vernacular  must  almost  of 
necessity  be  confined  to  subjects 
which  are  broadly  humorous,  and 
at  times  not  particularly  proper. 
Too  often  the  desire  of  a  local  writer 
to  find  favour  with  the  multitude 
leads  him  to  stamp  his  works  with 
this  character.  In  more  advanced 
literary  quarters  there  are  often  found 
authors  who  hold  similar  proclivities. 
When  the  charge  of  vulgarity  is  pre- 
ferred against  writings  in  the  dialect, 
it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  noblest  efforts  of  even  those  we 
call  men  of  genius  are  not  always  free 
fix)m  it  Dialectal  compositions  do 
not  certainly  reflect  more  the  coarse- 
ness of  the  ages  in  which  they  were 
written  than  do  the  more  classical 
literary  flutterings  of  the  same  pe- 
riods. Gradually  those  objectionable 
features  have  been  discarded.  So 
far  as  mere  forms  of  speech  go,  few 
important  changes  have  taken  place. 
By  way  of  illustration,  let  us  quote 
one  of  the  oldest  known  of  Lan- 
cashire ballads,  noted  by  Mr.  Axon, 
and  afterwards  another  poem  of  mo- 
dem construction : — 

WARRIKEN  FAIR. 

Now,  au  yo  good  gentlcfoak,  an  yo  won 

tarry, 
I'll  tell  yo  how  Gilbert  Scott  soud  his  mare 

Barry ; 
He  soud  his  mare  Barry  at  Warriken  fair, 
But  when  he'll  be  paid,  he  knows  no,  I'll 

swear. 

So  when  he  coom  whom,  an  toud  his  woife 

Grace, 
Hoo  stud  up  o'  th'  kippo,  and  swat  him 

o'er  th'  face, 


IIoo  pick'd  him  o'  th'  hillock,  an  he  fawd 

wi  a  whacky 
That  he  thout  would  welly  ha  brocken  his 

back. 


<( 


O  woife,"  quo  he,   "if  thou'U  le'mme 
but  rise, 
I'll  gi'  thee  au*  th*  leet  wench  i*mme  that 

lies;" 
"Tho  udgit,"  quo  hoo,  "  but  wheer  does 
he  dwell  ?" 
By  lakin,"  quo  he,  **that  au  conno  telL 


<i 


•*I  tuck   him  for  t*be  some  gentlemon's 

son, 
For  he  spent  twopence  on  me  when  we 

had  dun, 
An*  he  gen  me  a  lunchin  o*  denty  snig 

And  bv  th*  hond  did  he  shak  me  most 
lovingly.' 


»> 


Then  Grace  hoo  prompted  her  neatly  and 

fine, 
And  to  Warriken  went  o*  We'nsday  be- 

time; 
An  theer  too  hoo  staid  for  foive  market 

days, 
Till  th'  mon  wi'  th*   mare  were  cum  t' 

Rondle  Shay's. 

An   as   hoo  wur  resting  one  day  in  hur 

rowm, 
Hoo  spoy*d  th*  mon  a-riding  th*  mare  into 

th*  town, 
Then  bounce  goos  her  heart,  an'  hoo  wur 

so  gloppen. 
That  out  o'  th'  winder  hoo'd  loike  for  to 

loppen. 

Hoo  stamped  an  hoo  stared,  and  down 

stairs  hoo  run ; 
Wi'  hur  heart  in  hur  hont,  an  hur  wynt 

welly  gone ; 
Hur  head-gear  flew  off,  an*  so   did  her 

snood  ; 
Hoo  stamped,  an'  hoo  stared,  as  if  hoo'd 

bin  woodc. 

To  Rondle's  hoo's  hied,  an  hoo  hov  up  the 

latch, 
Afore  th'  mon  had  tied  th*  marc  gradcly  to 

th'  cratch  ! 
*'  My  good  mon,"  quo  hoo,  "  Gilbert  greets 

you  right  merry, 
And  begs  that  you'll  send  him  th'  money 

for  Berry.'^ 

*'Oh  money,"   quo   he,    "that  connot   I 

spare  ;' 
"Belakin,"  quo  hoo,   "then  I'll  ha'  th* 

mare." 
IIoo  poo'd  an  hoo  thrumper'd  him  sham' 

to  be  seen, 
**  Thou  hangman,"  quo  hoo,  **  I'll  poo  out 

thy  e'en. 
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**  I'll  mak  thee  a  sompan,  I'll  houd  thee  a 

grout, 
111  auther  ha*  th*  money,  or  poo*  out  thi 

throat  ;•' 
So  between  'em  they  made  such  a  weari- 

som'  din, 
That  to  mak  *em  at  peace  Rondle  Shay 

did  come  in. 

**Come,  fye,  naunty  Grace,  come,  fye  an 

be  dun ; 
Yo'st  ha  th'  mare,  or  th'  money,  whetlier 

yo  won." 
So  Grace  gect  th'  money,  an  whom  wards 

hoo's  gone, 
But  hoo  keeps  it  hursell,  and  gies  Gilbert 

Scott  none. 

The  authorship  of  the  above  is 
unknown  ;  but  our  readers  will  per- 
haps readily  recognise  the  follow- 
ing:— 

CHIRRUP. 

Young  Chirrup  wur  a  mettled  cowt : 

His  heart  an'  limbs  wur  true  ; 
At  foot  race,  or  at  wrostlin'-beawt, 

Or  aught  he  buckled  to; 
At  wark  or  play,  reet  gallantly 

He  laid  into  his  game  : 
An'  he' re  very  fond*  o'  singin'-brids — 

That's  heaw  he  geet  his  name. 

He're  straight  as  ony  pickin'-rod, 

An'  limber  as  a  snig ; 
An'  th'  heartist  cock  o'  th'  village  clod, 

At  every  country  rig  : 
His  shinin'  een  wur  clear  an*  blue  ; 

His  face  wur  frank  an'  bowd ; 
An'  th'  yure  abeawt  his  monly  broo 

Wur  crispt  i'  curls  o'  gowd. 

Young  Chirrup  donned  his  clinker't  shoon, 

An'  startin'  off  to  th*  fair, 
He  swore  by  th'  leet  o'  th'  harvest  moon, 

He'd  have  a  marlock  there  ; 
He  poo'd  a  sprig  fro  th'  hawthorn-tree, 

That  blossomed  by  the  way  :  — 

Iv  ony  mon  says  wrang  to  me, 

Aw'll  tan  his  hide  to-day  I" 

Full  sorely  mony  a  lass  would  sigh, 

That  chanced  to  wander  near. 
An*  peep  into  his  een  to  spy 

Iv  luv  wur  lurkin'  theer  ; 
So  fair  an'  free  lie  stcpt  o'th'  green, 

An'  trollin'  eawt  a  song, 
We  lectsome  heart,  an'  twinklin'  een, 

Went  chirrupin'  along. 

Young  Chirrup  woo'd  a  village  maid,— 

An'  hoo  wur  th'  flower  ov  o*, — 
Wi'  kisses  kind,  i'th'  wofjdlan'  shade, 

An*  whispers  soft  an'  low  ; 
I*  Matty's  ear  twur  th'  sweetest  chime 

That  ever  mortal  sung  ; 
An'  Matty's  heart  beat  pleasant  time 

To  th*  music  ov  his  tunp. 


4f 


Oh,  th'  kindest  mates,  this  world  withiu, 

Mun  sometimes  meet  wi'  pain  ; 
But,  iv  this  pair  could  life  begin, 

They'd  buckle  to  again ; 
For,  though  he're  hearty,  blunt,  an'  tough, 

All'  Matty  sweet  and  mild. 
For  three-score  year,  through  smooth  un' 
rough, 

Hoo  led  him  like  a  child. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  while  the 
language  of  both  is  not  very  dis- 
similar, there  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  sentiments  and  moral  tone  run- 
ning through  the  compositions.  The 
first  is  the  picture  of  a  determined 
Lancashire  virago,  lacking  those 
womanly  grcces  which  we  generally 
associate  with  the  gentler  sex  ;  but 
in  stirring  practical  matters  always 
ready  to  look  to  and  defend  her 
rights.  "  Young  Chirrup,**  is  none 
the  less  determined  :  in  both  work 
and  play  he  gallantly  "  buckled  to  :" 
he  could  "  marlock  "  as  madly  as  any 
of  his  companions,  and  was  perhaps 
at  times  rather  rough  and  rud^  in 
his  sports ;  but  beneath  all  this 
there  ran  a  current  of  unswerving 
gentleness  :  he  was  fond  of  singing- 
birds,  he  fell  in  love  just  like  any 
lord  would,  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
temptations  surrounding  lowly  life, 
he  remained  to  the  end  so  gentle 
that  his  wife  by  her  affection  could 
"  lead  him  like  a  child."  The  first 
of  these  poems  exhibits  a  great  deal 
of  Lancashire  past ;  the  latter  a 
great  of  Lancashire  present :  more 
so  perhaps  than  many  would  be- 
lieve. 

Between  these  times  there  was 
an  intermediate  period  of  no  incon- 
siderable extent  and  importance, 
during  which  the  dialect  began  to 
assume  fair  shape  and  proportion. 
Early  Lancashire  literature  is  of 
little  value.  Tim  Bobbin  is  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  the  father  of 
the  Lancashire  dialect ;  and  as  he 
made  the  first  and  most  successful 
effort  to  collect  and  classify  its 
widely-scattered  members,  perhaps 
the  claim  ought  to  be  on  all  hands 
admitted.  We  cannot,  however, 
overlook  the  intolerable  coarseness 
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of  much  that  Collier  has  left  us  ;  his 
coarseness  was  not  necessary  in 
order  to  depict  the  scenes  about 
which  he  wrote ;  and  the  wonder  is, 
that  a  man  of  such  classical  know- 
ledge could  be  so  wanting  in  good 
taste.  Hogarth  was  coarse  too,  at 
times,  but  he  did  not  delight  in  it, 
as  we  suspect  our  Lancashire  Ho- 
garth did.  The  former  was  a  man 
i)f  genius,  who  found  his  work  before 
him  in  the  world  and  did  it  well; 
the  latter  happened  to  arrange  and 
write  in  a  dialect  to  the  literature 
of  which  not  much  importance  had 
previously  been  attached.  Collier 
died  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
eighteenth  cenliu^y,  and  was  followed 
by  a  host  of  writers  who  adapted 
and  improved  upon  his  researches, 
and  achieved  more  or  less  local  dis- 
tinction. In  1803,  died  Robert 
Walker,  who  adopted  the  somewhat 
pretentious  nom-de-plume  of  Tim 
Bobbin  the  Second.  His  writings 
bore  a  more  political  tendency  than 
those  of  his  predecessor,  and  did 
much  to  mould  the  opinions  and 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  all  who  held 
Right  stronger  than  Might  He  is 
full  of  enjoyable  humour,  of  a  better 
sort  than  admirers  of  the  dialect  were 
in  the  habit  of  getting.  Nothing 
could  be  better  in  its  way  than  "The 
Saddle  worth  Shouting  Telegraph." 
"  The  Songs  of  the  Wilsons,"  lyrical 
compositions,  written  by  a  family  of 
that  name  towards  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  deserve  pro- 
minent mention  in  any  account 
of  Lancashire  folk  -  song.  Therein 
are  afforded  vivid  pictures  of  the 
times,  not  inartistically  drawn  either, 
nor  without  a  certain  smoothness 
and  finish  which  place  them 
high  in  the  rank  of  literary  compo- 
sitions. We  need  only  refer  our 
readers  to  "Johnny  Green's  Wed- 
din* "  in  the  collection  made  by  the 
late  Mr.  John  Harland.  With  the 
appearance  of  these  songs  began  a 
nobler  era  in  dialect  writing.  We 
have  seen  that  Tim  Bobbin  was 
coarse,  that  his  successors  were  not 


often  men  of  particular  feeling  or 
sentiment,  and  that,  up  to  this  time 
the  highest  effort  in  the  vernaculai 
had  been  confined  to  detailing  the 
uninviting  misadventures  of  some 
coimtry  lout  or  frolicsome  weaver. 
Of  pathos  and  the  tenderness  of 
human  life  there  was,  at  times,  some 
slight  mention  ;  but  this  was  of  too 
trivial  a  nature  to  be  noticeable  as 
a  speciality.  Too  often  coarseness 
had  been  called  humour,  and  every- 
one had,  without  question,  admitted 
that  the  designations  love,  joy,  grief, 
hope,  were  not  the  essentials  out 
of  which  the  so-called  local  poet 
framed  his  lays.  This  question, 
however,  seemed  to  arise  in  the 
minds  of  thoughtful  writers  :  If  the 
dialect  is  adapted  and  can  be  so 
successfully  used  to  delineate  the 
progress  of  human  weakness  and 
folly,  why  should  it  not  prove  the 
medium  for  detailing  the  growth  of 
human  strength  and  wisdom.  Ac- 
cordingly, from  this  time  we  find 
that  writings  in  the  Lancashire 
dialect  have  good  pretensions  to  be 
classed  under  the  head  oi  Literature. 
Mr.  Edwin  Waugh  "  set  the  fashion.'" 
He  was,  perhaps,  the  first  writer 
who  ever  discovered  any  noble  usesi 
in  the  Lancashire  dialect.  His. 
"  Chirrup  "  we  have  already  quoted,, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  for  thie  sake 
of  his  reputation  that  the  readen 
should  be  now  introduced  to  further 
selections  from  his  ^vri tings.  The 
highest  praise  we  can  award  to  him 
is  to  repeat  what  is  universally  ad- 
mitted, by  saying  that  he  is  2k  poet ; 
which  in  these  days  of  promiscuous 
writing  is,  perhaps,  saying  a  deal. 
No  writer  has  done  more  to  idealise 
the  rustic  and  town  life  of  Lanca- 
shire ;  and  there. iS  scarcely  a  home- 
stead throughout  the  country  where 
his  name  is  not  known,  and 
his  songs  rapturously  applauded. 
This  is  the  most  genuine  sort  of 
popularity,  and  is  worth  more  than 
a  score  of  favourable  notices  in  the 
reviews  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Waugh  holds  in  the  literary 
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history  of  Lancashire  a  somewhat 
analogous  position  to  that  occupied 
by  Alexander  Pope  in  the  wider 
field  of  English  literature.  The 
latter  found  the  poetical  expression 
of  his  times  rough  and  devoid  of 
grace,  and  ere  long  he  gave  it  a  pre- 
eminence for  smoothly-drawn  lines 
and  sentences.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, AVaugh,  discarding  most  of  the 
stupid  wit  and  rudely  -  described 
wantonness  which  had  hitherto  been 
part  and  parcel  of  Lancashire  litera- 
ture, gradually  raised  dialect  writing 
to  an  eminence  it  had  little  chance 
of  otherwise  ever  attaining,  melting 
down  all  its  dross  into  pure  gold, 
until  it  became  a  goodly  and  plea- 
sant thing.  The  fashion  being  set, 
in  there  rushed  a  host  of  followers 
and  many  rivals.  In  which  class 
are  we  to  place  Mr.  Benjamin 
Brierley,  at  present  the  most  popular 
of  Lancashire  authors  ?  Mr.  Brierley 
has  written  a  few  very  good  songs, 
noticeably  "  The  Weaver  of  Well- 
brook  ;"  but  he  principally  excels  as 
a  writer  of  local  fiction.  He  seems 
to  have  a  greater  grasp  and  wider 
sympathies  than  Waugh;  and  pas- 
sages might  be  taken  from  his 
novels  which  for  their  genuine  pathos 
have  rarely  been  excelled.  Of  late, 
we  fear,  he  has  somewhat  receded 
from  the  position  gained  for  him  by 
his  earlier  works.  They  are  cer- 
tainly far  better  than  anything  he 
has  recently  produced.    Financially, 


Mr.  Brierley's  recent  work  may  pay 
him  well,  being  just  the  sort  which 
is  craved  for  by  thoughtless  and  un- 
intelligent readers,  who  look  for 
amusement  merely.  A  good  repu- 
tation is,  however,  well  worth  pre- 
serving, even  at  a  little  pecuniary 
sacrifice. 

Mr.  Samuel  Laycock  is  another 
Lancashire  writer  whose  songs,  origi- 
nally published  at  one  penny  each, 
have  enjoyed  a  most  extensive  cir- 
culation, and  have  become  on  all 
sides  deservedly  popular.  Such 
poems  as  "  Bouton's  Yard,"  and 
"Thee  and  Me,"  are  the  sort  which 
do  good  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  a  mat- 
ter for  surprise  that  they  are  ad- 
mired, read  and  re-read,  in  places 
far  distant  from  the  county  where 
they  were  first  published. 

The  writings  of  other  I^ncashire 
authors  —such  as  R.  R.  Bealey,  whose 
poem,  "  Eaur  Bessy,"  is  enough  by 
itself  to  make  any  man  popular— and 
J.  C.  Prince,  who  did  not,  however, 
write  much  in  the  dialect,  are  done 
ample  justice  to  in  Mr.  Axon's  little 
book.  Should  it  serve  no  more  use- 
ful purpose,  it  will,  at  least,  do  for 
Lancashire  what  is  much  wanted,  in 
common  with  all  our  local  dialects 
— a  pretty  full  and  accurate  account 
of  the  principal  authors  who  have 
writteri'^in  them,  and  the  value  of 
their  respective  claims  to  the  title  of 
Poet. 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  ARTHURIAN  ROMANCES. 


EARLY   NORMAN    POETRY. 

« 

Whatever  our  relations,  disagreable 
or  Otherwise,  with  France,  she  should 
never  forget  her  debt  to  "  Perfidious 
Albion  "  for  the  main  body  of  her 
early  fictional  literature.     The  Gallic 
Celts,  before,  during,  and  after  the 
Roman   sway  in   the  country,  pos- 
sessed the  oral  folk-lore  common  to 
the  Aryan  peoples,  and  when  they 
were  obliged  to  share   their  lands 
and  their  habitations  with  the  Franks, 
and  had  time  to  compare  their  sepa- 
rate myths  and   house-stories,  they 
found  a  decided  similarity  in  these 
long-descended    heirlooms.      What- 
ever abilities  were  possessed  by  their 
reciters  on  festive  and  other  occa- 
sions,   they  were   found  weak   and 
imperfect  when  put  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  vigorous  minstrels 
to  whom   the   Duke  of  Normandy 
and   his   nobles   were   delighted  to 
listen.     These  brave  Norsemen  had 
fixed  themselves  in  West  PYance  in 
the  end  of  the  ninth  centui^,  and 
when  the  most  adventurous  of  them 
crossed    the    Strait   with    the    first 
William,  a  little  later  than  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh^  they  were  found  to 
be  so  assimilated  with  the  Franco- 


Celts  or  Celtic-Franks,  among  whom 
they  had  peacefully  settled  down,  as 
to  have  retained  neither  their  nor- 
thern speech,  nor  any  knowledge 
worth  mention,  of  the  legends,  or 
the  traditions,  or  the  mythology  of 
their  native  Scandinavia.  The  earliest 
pieces  of  Norman  -  French  poetry 
known, — indeed,  the  only  ones  which 
preceded  the  ascension  of  the  En- 
glish throne  by  William  I., — are  tlie 
lives  of  St.  Wandril,  and  other  saints, 
revered  by  the  Normans,  translated 
by  Th^baut  de  Vernon,  Canon  of 
Rouen,  from  Latin  into  French 
verse  ;  the  "  Lay  of  Saint  William  ;" 
and  the  "Song  of  Roland,  recited 
by  Taillefer,  as  he  marched  in  front 
of  the  invaders  at  the  fight  of  Hast- 
ings, and,  in  the  words  of  his  country- 
man, Wace  (1155),  sung, — 

De  Karlemaignc  et  de  Rollant 
E  d'  Oliver  ei  des  Vassals, 
Qy  morurent  en  Roncesvals.' 

We  are  informed  by  Geofrey 
Gaimar,  a  man  of  learning,  attached 
to  the  house  of  Ralph  Fitzgilbert, 
a  powerful  northern  baron  (temp, 
Stephani)  "  that  he  performed  many 
marvellous  feats  of  dexterity,  throw- 
ing his  lance  into  the  air  as  if  it  were 


1  Of  Charlemagne  and  Roland, 
Of  Oliver  and  of  the  Vassals, 
Who  perished  in  Roncesvalles. 
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a  small  stick,  catching  it  by  the  point 
before  he  cast  it  against  the  enemy, 
and  repeating  the  same  operation 
with  his  sword,  so  that  they  who  be- 
held him  considered  him  as  a  con- 
juror."^ 

We  find  in  the  old  chivalric  ro- 
mances no  trace  of  the  knights  errant 
or  stationary,  performing  such  tours 
deforci  as  are  here  mentioned  ;  per- 
haps it  was  only  in  the  few  cases 
where  the  jongleur  and  belted  knight 
were  found  united  in  the  same  per- 
son.     An   instance  is  afforded   in 
that  bloody  and  pitiless  poem,  the 
conclusion    of    the     "  Nibelungen 
lied,*  by  the  terrible  warlike  fiddler. 
In  the  ancient  Irish  romances,  the 
invincible  Dearmuidk,  and  Cuchu- 
lainn,  and   Conal  Kamach,   are  as 
much  distinguished  by  their  deeds 
of  agility  and  sleight-of-hand  as  for 
their  mighty  strokes.      Diarmuidh, 
when    hunted    by   Fionn's    troopsy 
manages  to  kill  a  few  hundred  chiefs 
by  such  devices  as  these.    He  plants 
a  spear  upright  in  the  ground,  takes 
an  airy  spring,  sets  his  sole  on  the 
Spear's  point,  and  there    balances 
himself.     He   rests  a  glaive   (eloid- 
heaniy  pronounced  "  chloive  "),  edge 
upwards,  on  two  posts,  gives  a  bound, 
lights  on  the  hilt,  and  then  walks  to 
the  point  along  the  razor-like  edge. 
He  stands  upright  on  a  barrel  while 
it  thunders  down  a  hill,  and  then 
looks    on    complacently  while  the 
Green   Fenians  are  being  killed  in 
their  endeavours  to  imitate  him.    In 
the  "Leabhar  na  Huidre,"  copied 
in  the  eleventh  century  from  a  MS., 
probably  of  the  eighth,  are  particu- 
rised  all  the  feats  of  agility  of  which 
Cuchulainn  was    master ;   the  few 
given  below  will  probably  be  con- 
sidered sufficient 

The  apple  feat,  edge  feat  (akeady 
described),  rope  feat,  feat  of  cat, 
hero's  bound,  leap  over  poison  (point 
of  upright  spear),  wheel  feat,  cham- 
pion's scream,  straightening  of  body 
on  the  spear-point,  &c. 


In  the  apple  feat,  the  chan^ion 
kept  shooting  mta  the  adr  nvD& 
swords,  nine  silver  shields,  and  nine 
apples,  no  more  than  one  being  ever 
i»  his  hand,  and  no  one  whatever 
coming  to  the  ground.  In  the  strait- 
ening of  the  body  the  hero  bounded 
in  the  air,  came  with  his  breast  down 
on  the  point  of  an  upright  spear,  and 
there  rested,  his  arms  and  legs  ex- 
tended, spread-eagle  fashion. 

Geoffhey  Gaimar,  who  has  left  us. 
an  account  of  Taillefer's  preparation 
for  conflict,  compiled,  between  the 
years  1141  and  1451,  a  chronicle  of 
the  Saxon  and  Norman  kings,  ending 
at  the  death  of  William  Rufus.  He 
also  translated  the  Latin  "  History 
of  the  Britons^"  by  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, into  the  Norman  French  of 
his  day ;  but  Wace's  version  met  with 
greater  success,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  copy  of  Gaimar's  could 
now  be  discovered. 

HENRY   BEAUCLERC   AND    HIS 
TROUVifiRES. 

Henry  Beauclerc  was  not  only 
possessed  of  good  literary  taste,  and 
probably  literary  power,  but  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  obtain  a  sympa- 
thising consort  in  Matilda,  daughter 
of  St.  Margaret  of  Scotland.  His 
second  choice  fell  upon  Adelais,  of 
Louvain,  a  lady  equally  devoted  to 
literary  pursuits..  Ainong  the  learned 
dependants  on  court  fevour  was  a 
poet,  name  unknown,  who  wrote  for 
Queen  Adelais  the  voyage  of  Saint 
Brendain^  This  he  had,  in  all  like- 
lihood, obtained  from  some  Irish 
bard,  who,  as  well  as  his  brethren,, 
were  glad  to  seize  on  some  passage 
or  passages  in  the  lives  of  the  Gaelic 
saints,  and  by  investing  tiiem  with 
romantic  or  marvellous  circmnstan- 
ces,  produce  a  lay  which  would  for- 
cibly seize  on  the  attention  and  be- 
lief of  their  audiences.  With  regard 
to  this  particular  legend,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  the  bard  merely  substi- 
tuted St.  Brendain  for  the  hero  of 
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some  pagan  story,  one  class  of  the 
native  heathen  fictions  entirely  con- 
sisting of  imaginary  voyages.  Ter 
na-n-Oge^  the  abode  of  the  happy 
departed,  lay  out  in  the  Atlantic, 
but  was  only  visible  to  the  elite  of 
the  legends.  Hy  Breasil  (Princely 
Isle?)  was  another  name  for  the 
same  pagan  Elysium. 

The  belief  in  the  existence  of  an 
Isle  or  Isles  of  the  Blessed  in  the 
great  western  sea  was  not  confined 
to  the  Irish.  It  had  its  votaries  as 
far  east  as  Phoenicia,  Probably,  St. 
Brendain  performed  more  than  one 
voyage  along  our  western  coasts, 
and  even  ventured  cut  some  dis- 
tance from  land ;  but  the  incidents 
in  the  legend  were  borrowed  from 
the  nautical  exploits  of  some  mythic 
hero,  varieties  of  whom  may  be 
found  in  Mr.  O'Curry's  valuable 
work.  "  The  Voyage  of  St.  Brendain," 
after  delighting  Queen  Adelais  and 
her  ladies,  and  other  Anglo-Norman 
queens  and  their  ladies,  was  ad- 
mitted among  the  "  Legenda  Morea" 
of  John  Copgrave,  a  monk  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  was  printed 
byWynkyn  de  Worde  in  r5i6;  and 
a  spirited  metrical  version,  by  our 
national  poet,  Denis  Florence  Mac- 
Carthy,  may  be  consulted  in  the 
Dublin  University  Magazine  for 
January,  1848. 

There  is  extant  a  poem,  in  Nor- 
man French,  written  about  the  same 
time  (/.  ^.,  the  commencement  of 
the  twelfth  century),  and  probably 
composed  at  the  court  of  Henry  I. 
It  purports  to  be  an  account  of  a 
journey  to  Jerusalem  performed  by 
Charlemagne.  It  was  published  in 
London,  1836,  from  the  MS.  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Although  our  chief  concern  is 
with  the  imaginative  literature  of  the 
Anglo-Normans,  we  must  not  omit 
two  other  poems,  composed  about 
the  same  period,  by  Robert  Philippe 
le  Than, — one  written  for  the  clergy, 
and  called  **  Liber  de  Creaturis/* 
and  the  other  "  Le  Bestiare,"  trans- 
ated  from  the  Latin  into  Norman 


French,  and  dedicated  to  Queen 
Adelais.  The  first  of  these  works 
is  occupied  with  chronology,  and 
the  second  with  birds,  beasts,  and 
precious  stones.  The  author  was  a 
native  of  Caen,  in  Normandy. 

GEOFFREY   OF   MONMOUTH    AND    HIS 
ROMANCE. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  but  a 
scanty  crop  of  metrical  legends  to 
be  quoted  from,  though  there  was 
no  lack  of  Norman  Trouv^res  to  be 
found  at  the  English  court  and  in 
the  great  castles  ;  but  they  were  too 
much  engrossed  in  their  recitals  to 
find  time  for  committing  their  com- 
positions to  parchment,  getting 
clean  copies  made,  and  thus  pre- 
serving them  for  the  entertainment 
of  future  generations.  Then  the 
troubled  reign  of  Stephen  (1135- 
II 54)  was  not  too  propitious  to  Hte- 
rary  leisure ;  but  towards  its  end 
(i  145-7)  appeared  a  blended  narra- 
tive of  fact  and  fiction,  which  set  at 
work  all  who  had  taste  or  ability 
for  metrical  romance;  and  during 
the  next  half-century,  legendary  his- 
tories, and  legendary  biographies, 
and  legends  connected  with  saints 
and  the  sacred  narrative,  continued 
to  succeed  each  other  at  shorter  or 
longer  intervals. 

The  work  which  produced  this 
literary  activity  was  the  celebrated 
"  History  of  the  Britons,"  either 
originally  composed  in  Latin,  or,  as 
the  author  said,  translated  from  the 
Breton  branch  of  the  Celtic.  The 
author  was  the  celebrated  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  who,  towards  the 
close  of  his  Hfe,  was  promoted  to 
the  see  of  Asaph.  His  death  oc- 
curred in  1 1 54.  The  first  work  of 
this  churchman  was  a  translation, 
from  Welsh,  into  Latin,  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Merlin.  His  great  work, 
the  British  history,  was  dedicated  to 
the  estimable  Robert,  earl  of  Glou- 
cester, the  son  of  Henry  I.,  by 
Nesta,  daughter  of  Rhys  ap  Tudor, 
the  last  Prince  of  South  Wales. 
Our    Irish    chroniclers,    in    nearly 
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The  very  disagreeable  story  of 
Ft-rrrx  and  Porrtx  is  told  by  our 
chronicler,  who  had  probably  read 
the  ''  Seven  Chiefs  before  Thebes." 
'I'lie  brothers  were  to  the  full  as  un- 
friendly to  each  other  as  Eteocles 
and Polynices.  Porrex  killed  Ferrex ; 
but  the  slain  man  beingtheir  mother's 
favourite,  she  took  an  opportunity, 
while  the  homicide  was  asleep,  to 
fall  on  him,  and,  with  the  help  of 
her  women,  tear  him  in  pieces. 

Every  true  Briton  must  take  a 
pride  in  discovering,  in  the  British 
history,  that  Brennus,  the  terror  of 
the  old  Romans,  vvas  brother  or 
cousin  to  one  of  his  ancestors. 
Complacency,  naturally  felt,  is  not, 
however,  without  its  drawback  ;  for 
we  find  that  the  warlike  Celt,  after 
getting  Rome,  and  even  all  Italy, 
into  his  possession,  ruled  the  natives 
in  a  very  tyrannical  fashion. 

The  worthy  chronicler  occasion- 
ally adjusts  his  facts  by  the  Hebrew 
chronology.  Thus  we  learn  that 
the  Gwendoleena,  already  mentioned, 
was  contemporary  with  the  prophet 
Samuel  and  the  poet  Homer.  He 
was,  however,  not  well  up  in  the 
Bardic  chronicles  of  Ireland,  for  he 
makes  our  Partholanus,  who  landed 
in  Ireland  three  hundred  years  after 
the  flood(?),  a  contemporary  with 
Brennus's  nephew  "  Gurgiunt  Brab- 
truc,  as  cacophonous  a  name  as  ever 
entered  the  imagination  of  Dickens. 
This  Gurgiunt,  returning,  through  the 
Orkneys,  from  a  successful  cam- 
paign in  Dacia,  finds  Partholan  and 
his  people  wandering  at  random. 
They  request  a  tract  of  land  to  rest 
in,  after  their  tedious  voyage  of  a 
year  and  a  half  from  Spain  ;  but  Gur- 
giunt, probably  not  desiring  closer 
acquaintance  with  them,  sends 
guides  with  them  to  Ireland.  There 
they  settled  down ;  and  if  the  Irish 
of  our  time  claim  them  not  for 
ancestors,  let  the  historian  escape 
censure.  He  told  the  tale  as  it  was 
told  to  him. 

Old  King  Coil  (or  Cole)  is  not 
without     honour    in    the     history, 


neither,  of  course,  is  his  son  Lucius, 
the   first  Christian  king ;   nor  Lud, 
who   built   Lud's    town   (London). 
However,   the    historian  does    not 
give  the  great  Caesar  all  the  credit 
to   which  in   the  opinion   of  most 
people  he  was  entitled.     Julius,  it 
appears,  used,  in  fighting,  a  sword 
with  poisoned  edge,  and  therewith 
wounded  Nennius,  brother  of  Cassi- 
bellan.     It   cut   so   deep   into   the 
British  hero's  shield  that  its  owner 
was  obliged  to  leave  it  there,  and 
the  wounded  man  slew  hundreds  of 
the   unprincipled   Romans  with  it, 
before    the   fight    was    over.     The 
fatal  blade,  called  Crocea  Mors  (yel- 
low death),  was  laid  in  the  tomb 
beside  the  corpse  of  the  hero. 

Coming  down  to  more  modem 
times,  the  aflfairs  of  the  Britons, 
Picts,  Scots,  and  Saxons  are  related 
with  some  discretion ;  but  arriving 
at  the  birth  of  Merlin,  he  feels  it 
expedient  to  occupy  his  seventh 
book  with  the  prophecies  of  that 
cloud-wTapt  personage  at  the  request 
of  Alexander,  bishop  of  Lincoln. 

From  the  meeting  of  Vortigern 
and  the  great  British  seer  to  the 
death  of  Arthur,  there  is  but  little 
treated  of,  which  would  stand  exami- 
nation by  Niebuhr.  Of  some  of 
the  deeds  attributed  to  Arthur,  we 
may  have  to  speak  when  \tQ  arrive 
at  the  romances  called  by  his  name. 
In  this  portion  of  our  paper,  we  can 
only  find  room  for  that  signal  piece 
of  archaeological  dishonesty,  per 
petrated  towards  our  own  ^\j\ja 
island  by  the  otherwise  caamauic 
king,  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  ai«vay:>  u/ 
the  advice  of  the  pestilent  Welsn 
prophet. 

A  number  of  British  chiefs  being 
treacherously  slain  at  a  banquet  by 
their  Saxon  entertainers,  and  the 
murders  having  been  amply  avenged, 
Ambrosius  took  counsel  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  memorial  to  be  raised  in 
honour  of  the  patriotic  victims.  At 
Merlin's  advice,  he  despatched  to  Ire- 
land Uther  Pendragon,  future  father 
of  King  Arthur,  with  Merlin  himBclf 
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everj  case,  begin  the  history  of  their 
country  from  the  short  abode  of  our 
parents  in  Paradise.  Geoffrey,  con- 
tenting himself  with  a  more  limited 
canvas,  started  with  Brutus,  son  of 
Silvius,  son  of  Ascanius,  son  of 
Eneas.  This  memorable  and  un- 
fortunate prince,  having  on  his 
entry  into  the  world  caused  the 
death  of  his  mother,  and  afterwards 
accidentally  killed  his  father,  was 
driven  from  Italy,  and,  fate-con- 
ducted, arrived  in  Gaul,  then  go- 
verned by  twelve  peers,  and  enjoy- 
ing a  complete  system  of  game-laws. 
Another  band  of  Trojans  were  there 
already  to  welcome  their  kinsmen. 
Both  bands  uniting,  after  a  time 
made  sail  for  Britain,  all  of  which 
Brutus  took  possession  of,  except 
the  south-west,  which,  being  in- 
fested by  giants,  was  selected  by  his 
associate,  the  mighty  Corin?cus,  as 
his  hunting-ground.  Now  Brutus's 
wife,  the  lovely  Ignoge,  finding 
some  time  and  leisure  at  her  dis- 
posal after  her  wearisome  voyages 
and  journeys,  presented  to  her  hus- 
band the  three  young  heroes,  Lo- 
crine,  Albanach,  and  Camber,  who, 
when  grown  to  manhood,  gave  their 
names  to,  and  ruled  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  island  —  Loegria 
(England),  Albania  (Scotland),  and 
Cambria  (Wales). 

Corinaeus  had  some  trouble  with 
the  Cornish  giants ;  but  after  fling- 
ing their  chief,  Goemagot  (probably 
the  two  Guildhall  giants  rolled  mto 
one)  from  a  rock  near  Plymouth 
into  the  deep,  he  found  his  occupa- 
tion of  giant-killer  gone.  Geoffrey 
acquainted  his  readers  that  the  spot 
was  called  in  his  time  Lam-  (Gaelic, 
Leimh)  Goemagot^  "  Gog  -  Magog's 
Leap." 

The  whole  of  the  chronicle  is  a 
succession  of  legends,  many  of  them 
capable  of  forming  delightful  ro- 
mances if  told  in  detail.  Such  is 
the  tragedy  of  the  fair  Estrildis  and 
h:  r  daughter  Sabr^,  whom  the  re- 
sentment of  Gwendoiana,  wife  of 
Locrine,  doomed  to  death  by  im- 


mersion in  that  fair  river  of  the 
west  still  called  Sabrina  (Severn), 
from  the  name  of  that  mnocent 
maiden. 

Such,  also,  is  the  ever-interesting 
tragedy  of  "  King  Leir  and  his 
Daughters ;"  but  the  good  Geoffrey 
might  have  afforded  to  conclude  the 
tale  in  a  more  artistic  and  satisfac- 
tory fashion.  Cordeilla  (sic),  the 
loved  and  respected  queen  of  Aga- 
nippus.  King  of  Gaul,  accompanied 
by  her  husband  and  a  sufficient 
force,  descend  on  Britain,  defeat 
the  wicked  sons-in-law  (the  fates  of 
the  wicked  daughters,  Gonorilia  and 
Regan y  are  left  unrecorded),  and  es- 
tablish Leir  in  his  pristme  sove- 
reignty. He  dying  peacefully,  three 
years  later,  his  pious  daughter  in- 
terred him  in  a  subterranean  temple 
of  the  god  Janus,  beneath  the  river 
Lore,  in  Leicestershire  ;  and  every 
kind  of  justice,  poetical  and  other, 
would  give  the  dutiful  Cordeilla  a 
long  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of 
life.  But  in  the  historic  romance 
her  husband  dies,  and  she  is  de- 
throned and  imprisoned  by  the 
naughty  sons  of  her  still  naughtier 
sisters.  There,  we  regret  to  say, 
she  died  by  her  own  hand.  William 
Shakespeare,  though  five  hundred 
years  later  in  time,  was  enabled  to 
furnish  a  more  fitting  catastrophe. 

Leir,  it  appears,  was  son  of  Bladud, 
founder  of  Bath,  and  grandson  of 
HudibraSy  which  latter  personage 
was  much  superior  to  his  modern 
namesake.  He  reigned  thirty-nine 
years,  composed  the  civil  dissensions 
which  prevailed  among  the  islanders, 
built  Kaerle'ii  (Canterbury),  Kucr- 
fjuen  (Winchester,  Whitfi  Fortress) , 
and  Paladur  (Shaftesbury).  At  the 
building  of  this  last  city,  an  eagle  is 
reported  to  have  stood  on  the  wall, 
and  addressed  the  overseers  and 
labourers.  The  historian  would  have 
given  his  readers  the  subject-matter 
of  the  speech,  but  was  prevented  by 
his  strict  regard  for  truth  ;  for,  as  he 
said,  the  fact  was  not  well-authenti- 
cated 
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The  very  disagreeable  story  of 
Ft:rrtx  and  Porrtx  is  told  by  our 
chronicler,  who  had  probably  read 
the  "  Seven  Chiefs  before  Thebes." 
The  brothers  were  to  the  full  as  un- 
friendly to  each  other  as  Eteocles 
andPolynices.  Porrex  killed  Ferrex ; 
but  the  slain  man  being  their  mother's 
favourite,  she  took  an  opportunity, 
while  the  homicide  was  asleep,  to 
fall  on  him,  and,  with  the  help  of 
her  women,  tear  him  in  pieces. 

Every  true  Briton  must  take  a 
pride  in  discovering,  in  the  British 
history,  that  Brennus,  the  terror  of 
the  old  Romans,  was  brother  or 
cousin  to  one  of  his  ancestors. 
Complacency,  naturally  felt,  is  not, 
however,  without  its  drawback ;  for 
we  find  that  the  warlike  Celt,  after 
getting  Rome,  and  even  all  Italy, 
into  his  possession,  ruled  the  natives 
in  a  very  tyrannical  fashion. 

The  worthy  chronicler  occasion- 
ally adjusts  his  facts  by  the  Hebrew 
chronology.  Thus  we  learn  that 
the  Gwendolaena,  already  mentioned, 
was  contemporary  with  the  prophet 
Samuel  and  the  poet  Homer.  He 
was,  however,  not  well  up  in  the 
Bardic  chronicles  of  Ireland,  for  he 
makes  our  Partholanus,  who  landed 
in  Ireland  three  hundred  years  after 
the  flood(?),  a  contemporary  with 
Brennus's  nephew  "  Gurgiunt  Brab- 
truc,  as  cacophonous  a  name  as  ever 
entered  the  imagination  of  Dickens. 
This  Gurgiunt,  returning,  through  the 
Orkneys,  from  a  successful  cam- 
paign in  Dacia,  finds  Partholan  and 
his  people  wandering  at  random. 
They  request  a  tract  of  land  to  rest 
in,  after  their  tedious  voyage  of  a 
year  and  a  half  from  Spain  ;  but  Gur- 
giunt, probably  not  desiring  closer 
acquaintance  with  them,  sends 
guides  with  them  to  Ireland.  There 
they  settled  down ;  and  if  the  Irish 
of  our  time  claim  them  not  for 
ancestors,  let  the  historian  escape 
censure.  He  told  the  tale  as  it  was 
told  to  him. 

Old  King  Coil  (or  Cole)  is  not 
without     honour    in    the     history, 


neither,  of  course,  is  his  son  Lucius, 
the  first  Christian  king ;  nor  Lud, 
who  built  Lud's  town  (London). 
However,  the  historian  does  not 
give  the  great  Caesar  all  the  credit 
to  which  in  the  opinion  of  most 
people  he  was  entitled.  Julius,  it 
appears,  used,  in  fighting,  a  sword 
with  poisoned  edge,  and  therewith 
wounded  Nennius,  brother  of  Cassi- 
bellan.  It  cut  so  deep  into  the 
British  hero's  shield  that  its  owner 
was  obliged  to  leave  it  there,  and 
the  wounded  man  slew  hundreds  of 
the  unprincipled  Romans  with  it, 
before  the  fight  was  over.  The 
fatal  blade,  caUed  Crocta  Mors  (yel- 
low death),  was  laid  in  the  tomb 
beside  the  corpse  of  the  hero. 

Coming  down  to  more  modern 
times,  the  affairs  of  the  Britons, 
Picts,  Scots,  and  Saxons  are  related 
with  some  discretion ;  but  arriving 
at  the  birth  of  Merlin,  he  feels  it 
expedient  to  occupy  his  seventh 
book  with  the  prophecies  of  that 
cloud-wrapt  personage  at  the  request 
of  Alexander,  bishop  of  Lincoln. 

From  the  meeting  of  Vortigern 
and  the  great  British  seer  to  the 
death  of  Arthur,  there  is  but  little 
treated  of,  which  would  stand  exami- 
nation by  Niebuhr.  Of  some  of 
the  deeds  attributed  to  Arthur,  we 
may  have  to  speak  when  if^e  arrive 
at  the  romances  called  by  his  name. 
In  this  portion  of  our  paper,  we  can 
only  find  room  for  that  signal  piece 
of  archaeological  dishonesty,  per 
petraied  towards  our  own  puo^ 
island  by  the  otherwise  cacuuauic 
king,  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  ai«vay:>  u^ 
the  advice  of  the  pestilent  Welsn 
prophet. 

A  number  of  British  chiefs  being 
treacherously  slain  at  a  banquet  by 
their  Saxon  entertainers,  and  the 
murders  having  been  amply  avenged, 
Ambrosius  took  counsel  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  memorial  to  be  raised  in 
honour  of  the  patriotic  victims.  At 
Merlin's  advice,  he  despatched  to  Ire- 
land Uther  Pendragon,  future  father 
of  King  Arthur,  with  Merlin  himBelf 
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at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  men, 
to  demand  of  the  king  of  that 
country,  the  great  circle  of  stones 
on  the  mount  of  Killaraus  (Curragh 
of  Kildare?),  and  if  he  refused,  to 
bring  it  away  by  force.  These 
stones  had  been  brought  from  Africa 
to  Ireland  by  giants,  and  water 
found  in  their  hollows  was  possessed 
of  the  most  surprising  curative 
qualities.  Gillomanius,  the  young 
Irish  king,  would  on  no  account 
voluntarily  part  with  such  a  treasure ; 
but  being  overpowered  by  the  in- 
truders, he  was  perforce  obliged  to 
look  on  while  they  set  their  engines, 
in  order  to  bear  the  mighty  mass  to 
their  ships. 

We  may  suppose  that  he  indulged 
in  silent  and  complacent  laughter, 
on  seeing  the  inability  of  the  enemy 
to  move  even  one  stone  a  foot 
nearer  to  the  sea.  But  Merlin  came 
forward,  and  all  difficulties  vanished 
at  his  touch.  The  engines,  adjusted 
by  his  hand,  bore  off  the  weighty 
stones  as  if  they  were  light  wool- 
packs.  They  were  brought  to  the 
shore,  they  were  embarked,  and  in 
a  short  time  were  standing  on 
Salisbury  Plain,  and  presenting  a 
noble  and  artistic  ensemble  which 
the  lapse  of  centuries  has  somewhat 
injured.  The  king  and  all  his  great 
church  dignitaries,  and  his  great 
chiefs,  inaugurated  the  dishonestly- 
acquired  monument  with  great  Whit- 
suntide pomp,  and  never  spent  a 
thought  on  the  desolation  reigning 
at  the  moment  on  Mount  Killaraus, 

From  the  death  of  Arthur,  say, 
A.D.  542,  till  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century,  when  the  British  history 
proper  terminates  with  the  death  of 
Cadwallader,  Geoffrey  sometimes 
condescended  to  the  ordinary  style 
and  matter  of  an  historian. 

THE   MATERIAI.S    FOR   GOFFREY's 
HISTORY. 

The  reading  world  was  not  left 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  source  whence 
Geoffrey  drew  his  materials.  He  ac- 
quainted his  readers  that  a  worthy 


ecclesiastic  and  dear  friend  of  his, 
Walter  Calenius,  a  canon  of  Oxford, 
having  been  in  Armorica,  brought 
thence,  in  the  year  11 28  (temp, 
Henrici  I.),  a  book  written  in  the 
Breton  tongue,  and  entitled  "Brut 
y  Brcnhined/'  (chronicle  of  the 
Breton  kings);  that  he,  Geoffrey,  was 
delighted  to  see  a  work  of  such 
value,  and  most  willingly  complied 
with  the  worthy  canon's  request, 
to  translate  it  into  Latin  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  scholars  in  Europe. 
He  dedicated  the  work  to  his  gene- 
rous patron,  Robert,  earl  of  Glouces- 
ter, as  already  mentioned,  and  has 
left  the  literary  world  in  doubt  to 
this  day  whether  his  account  of  the 
Breton  MS.  was  true  or  not.  No 
one  since  the  century  in  which 
Geoffrey  wrote,  has  left  on  record 
that  he  saw  the  book.  Some,  who 
are  incredulous  of  his  account,  ac- 
cuse him  of  being  the  inventor  of 
much  of  his  history,  but  without 
sufficient  grounds.  If  he  had  no 
Breton  original,  he  made  use  of  the 
floating  traditions  of  his  day,  and 
collected  all  the  historical  and 
legendary  MSS.  within  his  reach, 
dovetailed  them,  and  perhaps,  in 
painter's  language,  softened  their 
edges,  and  endeavoured  to  bring 
conflicting  statements  into  harmony. 
He  borrowed  from  Nennius,  who,  as 
well  as  his  copiers,  had  commenced 
his  history  with  Brutus.  He  had 
even  access  to  Irish  legends  and 
histories,  for  we  find  him,  in  a  pas- 
sage already  quoted,  giving  a  dis- 
torted account  of  Partholanus's  land- 
ing on  Irish  soil. 

In  the  Irish  Bardic  chronicles,  it 
is  mentioned  that  the  Picts,  before 
they  reached  Scotland,  landed,  in 
their  voyage  from  Greece,  in  France ; 
and  after  abiding  at  Poictiers  for 
a  space,  proceeded  to  Ireland,  and 
landing  in  Wexford  Harbour,  united 
with  the  natives  against  a  marauding 
party  of  Welsh  woodmea.  On  their 
departure  to  Scotland,  they  asked 
for  and  obtained  wives  from  among 
,  the  people  whom  they  had  assisted, 
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and  thus  a  bond  of  good  fcelmg 
existed  between  the  Pkts  and  Scots 
(Irish  Gaels  and  their  descendants) 
of  later  days.  A  portion  of  this 
passage  is  given  by  Geoflfrey,  and 
many  others  will  be  found  to  corre- 
spond with  circumstances  mentioned 
by  writers  who  lived  before  the 
twelfth  century. 

Geofire/s  case  resembles  in  some 
respects  that  of  James  Mac-Pherson, 
who  really  had  access  to  Ossianic 
lays,  oral  or  written,  and  gave  them 
in  substance,  agglutinated  and  modi- 
fied with  some  skill,  and  adapted, 
as  well  as  he  knew  how,  to  the  taste 
of  his  day.  He  introduced,  indeed, 
such  qtiasi  sublimities  as  "  Addresses 
to  the  Sun,"  and  visions  of  dead 
heroes  looking  down  on  the  affairs 
of  their  descendants  from  their  cold, 
and  damp,  and  uncomfortable  seats 
in  the  clouds,  which  the  genuine 
Gaelic  bards  had  invariably  fixed  on 
as  the  place  of  punishment  for  evil 
characters.  To  the  genuine  remains 
of  the  heathen  bards  of  Wales  and 
Normandy,  Geoffrey  had  no  scruple 
of  prefixing  the  adventures  of  de- 
scendants of  the  heroes  of  classic 
literatiu-e,  introduced  among  the 
Celts  along  with  the  Christian  lite- 
rature of  the  missionaries.  Nennius 
and  others  had  spared  him  any 
trouble  on  that  head.  After  all,  it 
is  neither  impossible  nor  improbable 
that  some  industrious  man  of  letters, 
name  unknown,  should  have  com- 
piled, in  the  British  tongue,  the 
**  Brut  y  Brenhined,"  even  as  we 
have  been  representing  the  Mon- 
mouth historian  to  have  done,  and 
that  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
latter  as  mentioned,  or  was  obtained 
from  some  Welsh  monastery.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  authorship;  but  are  per- 
suaded that  the  British  history,  ex- 
cept in  trifling  particulars  of  adjust- 
ment and  combination,  was  not  the 
invention  of  Geoffrey  nor  of  any 
other  Celtic  writer,  but  a  compilation 
of  genuine  pieces  of  history,  and 
legends  of  an  extravagant  character. 


One  thing  is  evident  —  that  the 
wild  and  extravagant  portion  of  the 
compilation  was  that  in  most  favour 
with  the  compiler.  He  evidently 
did  not  much  value  the  penning 
down  of  dry  matters  of  iiact,  as  ap- 
peared in  his  leave-taking  of  his 
readers.  Having  arrived  at  the 
death  of  Cadwallader,  he  thus  con- 
cluded : — 

"  But  as  for  the  kings  that  have 
succeeded  in  Wales  since  that  time, 
I  leave  the  history  of  them  to  Cara- 
doc  of  liancarvan,  my  contempo' 
rary,  as  I  do  also  the  kings  of  the 
Saxons  to  William  of  Malmesbuiy 
and  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  But  I 
advise  them  to  be  silent  concerning 
the  kings  of  the  Britons,  since  they 
have  not  that  book,  written  in  the 
British  tongue,  which  Walter  the 
Archdeacon  brought  out  of  Brittany, 
and  which,  being  a  true  history  in 
honour  of  these  princes,  I  have  thus 
taken  care  to  trar^late.'' 

The  good  Geoffrey  appears,  from 
the  style  of  this  conclusion,  to  have 
indulged  in  a  complacent  chuckle, 
conscious,  as  he  was,  of  the  inability 
of  these  worthy  but  dry  writers  to 
amuse  the  "  pensive  public "  as  he 
himself  had  done.  The  first  of  the 
two  chroniclers  mentioned  laid  all 
future  historians  under  deep  obliga- 
tions by  his  researches,  and  the  vast 
amount  of  information  collected  for 
their  use.  Bom  about  1095  or  1096, 
and  entering  the  Abbey  of  Malmes- 
bury  at  an  early  age,  he  refused  all 
dignities  offered  him,  in  order  that 
he  might  have  leisure  for  the  com- 
position of  histories  and  biographies 
of  saints.  These  consisted  of  the 
history  of  the  kings  of  England  to 
the  year  1142,  when  Stephen  and 
Matilda  were  body  contending  for 
the  crown  of  England.  He  also 
wrote  the  "  Life  of  St.  Patrick,"  the 
*'  Miracles  of  St.  Benignus  and  St. 
Indracht,"  and  the  biographies  of 
more  saints  than  we  can  afford  to 
name,  and  the  history  of  the  prelates 
of  England.  The  last  fact  recorded 
in  his    contemporary   history    was 
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the  escape  of  Matilda  from  Oxford 
in  her  white  dress  over  the  snow, 
and  this  was  its  concluding  sen- 
tence :  "  This  (escape)  I  purpose 
describing  more  fully,  if  by  God's 
permission  I  shall  ever  le-im  the 
truth  of  it  from  those  who  were  pre- 
sent." 

This  most  estimable  historian  was, 
as  well  as  Geoffrey,  much  devoted 
to  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  who 
was  the  Mecaenas  of  the  learned 
men  of  his  day.  Henry  of  Hun- 
tingdon was  the  contemporary  of 
these  historians.  He  composed  a 
chronicle  of  England  from  Bede  and 
the  Saxon  Chronicles,  indulged  occa- 
sionally in  rhyme,  and  wrote  tracts 
on  the  wisdom  of  the  contempt  of 
earthly  things. 

Geoffrey's  chronicle,  as  already 
mentioned,  was  finished  in  1147, 
the  narrative  coming  down  to  689. 
The  learned  churchman,  Caradoc  of 
Llancarvan,  agreeably  to  his  wishes, 
continued  it  to  11 56,  two  years  after 
his  friend's  death.  He  also  wrote 
the  "Life  of  Gildas,  the  British 
Jeremiah ;"  and  in  his  triads  we  find 
"  Lancelot "  and  "  Tristan  "  -  men- 
tioned as  historical  personages.  His 
history  was'  continued  by  the  monks 
of  Conway  and  Stratflur  till  1270, 
and  in  the  year  1584  was  edited 
and  published  by  Dr.  Powell. 

HOW  GEOFFREY  WAS  VALUED  BY  HIS 
CONTEMPORARIES. 

The  reader  must  excuse  a  few 
last  words  about  Geoffrey,  whose 
work,  though  the  delight  of  the  mass 
of  the  readers  of  the  day,  was  held 
in  the  utmost  contempt  and  aversion 
by  sticklers  for  matter  of  fact  in 
history.  They  were  right  in  the 
main ;  but  let  their  rigid  partisans 
in  our  day  only  reflect  on  the  uni- 
versal wail  which  would  arise,  if  by 
some  unlucky  chance  the  Red  Re- 
publicans, among  their  late  diabolical 
orgies,  had  seized  on  all  the  copies 
of  Geoffrey's  history  extant,  and  all 
its  versions,  and  all  the  Arthurian 
romances  founded   on  it,  and  had 


consigned  them  to  the  pitiless  flames, 
not  a  hair  more  pitiless  than  the 
wretches  themselves. 

We  quote  a  few  compliments 
lavished  on  our  romantic  historian 
by  William  of  Newbur}',  towards  the 
end  of  the  century  in  which  he 
wrote : — 

"  A  certain  writer  has  come  up 
in  our  times,  to  wipe  out  the  blots 
on  the  Britons,  weaving  together 
ridiculous  figments  about  them,  and 
raising  them,  with  impudent  vanity, 
high  above  the  virtue  of  the  Mace- 
donians and  Romans.  This  man  is 
named  Geoffrey,  and  has  the  bye- 
name  o^ArturuSy  because  he  cloaked 
with  the  honest  name  of  history, 
coloured  in  Latin  phrase,  the  fables 
about  Arthur,  taken  from  the  old 
tales  of  the  Bretons  with  increase  of 
his  own.  .  .  .  How  saucily  and  how 
shamelessly  he  lies  almost  through- 
out, no  one,  unless  ignorant  of  the 
old  histories,  when  he  falls  upon 
that  book,  can  doubt.  I  omit  how 
much  of  the  acts  of  the  Britons,  be- 
fore Julius  Caisar,  that  man  invented, 
or  wrote  from  the  invention  of  others 
as  if  authentic.  .  .  .  He  has  made 
the  little  finger  of  his  Arthur  stouter 
than  the  back  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  has  represented  his  Mer- 
lin as  a  British  Isaiah,  except  that 
he  dared  not  prefix  to  his  pro- 
phecies, *  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ;'  and 
blushed  to  write,  *Thus  saith  the 
devil.'  ....  Therefore,  as  in  all 
things  we  trust  Bcde,  whose  wisdom 
and  sincerity  are  beyond  doubt,  so 
that  fabler  with  his  fables  shall  be 
straightway  spat  out  by  us  all." 

Giraldus  Cambrensis  (Gerald  Bar- 
ry) though  a  countryman  of  Geof- 
frey, held  his  history  in  the  reverse 
of  esteem.  This  is  his  testimony 
against  it : — 

"  There  was  in  our  time  a  Welsh- 
man at  Caerleon,  named  Melerius, 
who,  having  always  an  extraordinary 
familiarity  with  unclean  spirits  by 
seeing  them,  talking  with  them,  and 
calling  each  of  ^hem  by  his  proper 
name,  was  enabled,  by  their  assist- 
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ance,  to  foretel  future  events.  He 
knew  when  anyone  spoke  falsely  in 
his  presence,  for  he  saw  the  devil, 
as  it  were,  leaping  and  exulting  on 
the  tongue  of  the  liar.  If  the  evil 
spirits  oppressed  him  too  much,  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John  was  placed  on 
his  bosom,  when,  like  birds,  Ihey 
immediately  vanished.  But  when 
that  book  was  removed,  and  the 
"  History  of  the  Britons,"  by  Geof- 
frey Arthur,  was  substituted  in  its 
place,  they  instantly  reappeared  in 
greater  numbers,  and  remained  a 
longer  time  than  usual  on  his  body 
and  on  the  book." 

Whoever  has  read  Giraldus*s  won- 
derful account  of  the  wonders  of 
Ireland,  will,  on  casting  his  eyes 
over  this  passage,  be  reminded  of 
the  crane's  objection  to  thejength 
of  the  bill  of  his  neighbour,  the 
snipe. 

Geoffre/s  censor  was  a  new-born 
infant  in  the  year  (i  147)  of  the  pu]> 
lication  of  the  British  History.  He 
was  bom  in  the  rocky  castle  of  Ma- 
norbur,  near  Pembroke,  his  mater- 
nal grandmother  being  Nesta  (al- 
ready mentioned),  daughter  of  Rhys 
ap  Tudor,  and  the  mother  of  that 
great  friend  of  literary  men,  Robert, 
earl  of  Gloucester.  Thus  the  hot 
blood  of  the  Welsh  kings  careered 
in  his  veins.  His  life,  occupied  in 
action  and  continual  movement,  and 
in  troublesome  conflicts  \\nth  the 
devil  and  the  world,  formed  a  strong 
contrast  with  that  of  the  dreamy 
monk,  who  lived  in  and  for  the  past 
only.  If  Gerald  was  somewhat  cen- 
sorious and  pugnacious,  and  as  cho- 
leric as  any  modem  Welshman,  he 
had  much  at  heart  the  reformation 
of  morals  among  his  countrjinen, 
lay  and  clerical,  and  a  well-regulated 
system  of  Church-govemment,  under 
a  clergy  of  pure  and  devout  lives. 
When  the  episcopal  dignity  for 
which  he  had  long  struggled  was  at 
last  offered  to  him,  he  would  not  ac- 
cept it.  He  wished  for  leisure  to 
carry  out  his  Hterary  plans,  and 
would  not  give  it  up.     He  died  in 


1 22 1,  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-six, 
regretting,  towards  the  end  of  his 
life,  that  he  had  not  selected  Latin, 
instead  of  French,  for  his  communi- 
cations with  the  reading  world. 

Some  time  after  the  publication 
of  the  British  History,  those  who 
had  not  in  their  school-time  mas- 
tered the  Latin  were  far  from  com- 
fortable ;  every  person  possessing  or 
assuming  a  taste  for  letters  was  ask- 
ing or  answering  questions  concern- 
ing it,  and  the  mere  master  of 
French  was  interiorly  lamenting  his 
misspent  school-days.  There  was, 
however,  balm  in  Gilead ;  for,  in 
1 155,  one  year  after  the  accession 
of  Henry  II.,  Robert  Wace  issued 
a  translation  into  Norman  French, 
for  the  gratification  of  that  indiffe- 
rent Queen-Consort,  Eleanor  of  Pro- 
vence. 

ROBERT   WAGE. 

This  poet  was  bom  in  Jersey, 
sometime  between  11 12  and  11 24. 
His  biographers  have  spelled  his 
sumame  in  sixteen  different  fashions, 
of  which  we  quote  half-a-dozen  : — 
Vace,'  Wace,  Guasco,  Huistace, 
Huas,  and  Guace ;  but  for  his 
Christian  name  they  had  no  autho- 
rity whatever. 

He  received  his  education  at 
Caen,  in  Normandy.  In  time,  he 
became  a  reading  clerk  in  the  Chapel 
Royal  of  that  old  city;  and  about 
the  year  1160,  he  obtained  a  ca- 
nonry  at  Bayeux,  as  Henry  IL  en- 
tertained a  high  opinion  of  his 
piety  and  literary  attainments,  and 
was  much  pleased  by  the  dedication 
of  the  "  Roman  de  Rou  "  (Rollo), 
in  which  the  poet  had  sung  the 
great  events  in  the  lives  of  the  Nor- 
man-French dukes  and  kings,  till 
near  his  own  time.  This,  and  a 
continuation,  bring  the  history  down 
to  1 1 70,  the  year  of  the  association 
of  Prince  Henry  to  the  crown.  It 
was  a  complacent  boast  of  the  good 
chronicler  that  he  had  seen  three 
Henries.  His  other  works  include 
a  poetical  account  of  the  descents 
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of  the  Normans  on  Neustria  (Nor- 
mandy) and  England ;  a  "  Life  of 
William  Longsword,  Son  of  Rollo  ;'* 
the  "  History  of  the  Feast  of  the 
Conception/'  established  by  William 
the  Conqueror ;"  a  "  Life  of  Saint 
Nicholas ;"  and,  according  to  some, 
**  Le  Chevalier  du  Lion,"  which  is 
commonly  attributed  to  Chrestien  de 
Troyes.  He  also  wrote  the  "  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  George,"  and  part  of 
the  "  Life  of  Alexander."  Towards 
the  end  of  his  life,  the  king  showed 
him  neglect,  giving  preference  to  a 
writer  named  Benoit.  One  would 
think,  from  the  above  catalogue, 
that  the  old  poet  had  left  no  deed 
of  Norman  duke  or  king  unsung. 
His  death  occurred  in  1184.  The 
extracts  which  follow  will  give  tlie 
reader  a  notion  of  the  rhymed  narra- 
tions in  favour  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Octo-syllabic  metre 
was  in  much  request  among  the 
bards  of  Brittany  and  Wales  from 
the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  century; 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Count  Ville- 
marqu^  and  others  that  the  Trou- 
v^res,  when  borrowing  their  subjects 
from  the  legends  of  these  people, 
thought  it  advisable  to  adopt  their 
metre  also.  A  feast  in  Caerleon  is 
the  subject  of  the  quotation. 

Quant  li  roi  fut  au  deis  assiz, 
A  la  costume  del  pals, 
Assiz  sont  Ics  barons  enlor, 
Chcscun  en  I'ordre  dc  senor. 
Li  seuescal  Kei  avoit  nom, 
Vestu  d'un  ermine  pelliyon, 
Scrvi  a  son  mangier  li  roy, 
Milz  gentilzhomcs  avec  soi, 
Qui  tuiz  furent  vestus  crermine, 
Oil  servirent  a  la  qucsine. 
Sovent  aloent  et  espez, 
Ksqucllcs  portant  et  mes. 
Bcduer  de  I'autre  i^artic 
Servi  de  la  Cotcillcric. 
Ensemble  0  li  mil  dcmoizcals 
Vestus  d'emiine  genz  et  bcalz, 
O  copes  et  o  poz  d'or  fin 
Et  o  henaz  porteicnt  vin. 
Ni  avoit  home  qui  servist, 
Qui  d'ermine  ne  se  vestit. 
IJeduer  devant  euls  aloit, 
Que  la  cope  li  roi  portoit. 
Li  damuiscalz  apr^s  aloent, 
Qui  les  barons  de  vin  servoent. 


La  reine  ost  ses  senranz, 
Ne  vos  sai  dire  auenz  ne  c]ttanz ; 
Richement  et  bel  fut  servie 
Le  (roy)  en  toute  sa  compagnie. 


When  the  King  was  seated  on  the  dais 
After  the  custom  of  the  country, 
Around  him  sat  the  barons, 
Each  in  the  order  of  his  rank. 
The  steward,  who  was  named  Kat, 
Clad  in  an  ermine  pelisse, 
Served  the  King  at  meat 
A  thousand  gentlemen  with  him. 
Who  all  were  clad  in  ermine, 
Did  service  in  the  kitchen 
Quick  and  crowded  they  went, 
Bearing  the  dishes  and  meats. 
Beduier  in  another  department 
Served  out  the  beverages. 
Along  with  him  a  thousand  pages 
Clad  in  ermine,  gentle  and  handsome^ 
In  cups  and  in  pots  of  fine  gold, 
And  in  tankards  served  the  wine. 
Nor  was  there  one  who  waited. 
Who  in  ermine  was  not  clothed. 
Beduier  advanced  in  their  front, 
And  presented  the  goblet  to  the  King. 
After  him  went  the  pages, 
And  served  the  barons  with  wine. 
Her  own  servants  had  the  queen, 
I  cannot  tell  you  who  nor  how  mamy ; 
Richly  and  will  was  service  done 
To  the  King  and  all  his  company. 

Wace  did  not  attempt  a  faithful 
translation  of  Geoffrey's  Latin.  He 
omitted  nothing  of  his  original,  but 
he  did  not  scruple  to  charge  the 
narrative  with  a  few  extra  legends, 
tliough  it  appeared  but  little  to  need 
such  additions. 

Archaeologists  of  every  country 
should  feel  an  interest  in  that  pictu  • 
resque,  though  mal- odorous,  old 
city  of  Normandy,  Rouen ;  for 
there,  in  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
the  Abbe  de  la  Rue  published  his 
"  Archxologia,"  in  which  so  much  is 
told  of  the  Norman  Trouvbres  ;  and 
there  was  also  printed,  in  1836  and 
1838,  the  "Brut"  of  Wace,  edited 
by  Le  Roux  de  Lincy.  In  Rouen, 
also,  was  printed,  in  1827,  "  Le 
Roman  de  Rou  et  des  Dues  de 
Normandie,"  under  the  care  of  M. 
Pluqueet.  Wace's  poem  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Conception  was  pub- 
lished in  Rouen,  1842.  As  much 
of  the  work  as  relates  to  the  English 
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conquest  was  rendered  into  English 
prose  by  Mr.  Edgar  Taylor,  and 
printed  in  London  in  1827.  The 
second  concluding  portion  of  this 
valuable  work  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  Wace,  on  hearing 
that  the  Trouvbre  Benoit  had  been 
requested  by  Henry  II.  to  write  a 
chronicle  of  the  Norman  dukes.  It 
must  have  been  executed  very  late 
in  his  life,  as  the  first  part  was  not 
complete  till  1 1 70. 

The  Trouv^re  Benoit,  just  men- 
tioned, deserves  a  few  words  in  this 
place.  His  chronicle  of  the  Nor- 
man dukes  was  not  finished  as 
soon  as  Wace*s.  It  began  with 
the  first  irruptions  of  the  Normans 
into  France,  and  ended  at  the  death 
of  Henry  I.  Mr.  Craik  ("  Literature 
and  Learning  in  England ")  thus 
speaks  of  it : — "  It  is,  from  its  fulness 
and  minuteness,  one  of  the  most 
curious  monuments  we  possess  of 
early  Norman  history,  and  contains 
many  details  nowhere  else  to  be 
found.  .  .  .  It  is  preserved  only  in 
one  MS.,  which  is  in  the  Harleian 
Collection  in  the  British  Museum ; 
but  it  has  been  lately  printed  in 
Paris,  under  the  care  of  M.  Fran- 
cisque  Michei,  with  the  title  of 
'  Chronique  des  Dues  de  Norman- 
die;  par  Benoit,  Trouvfere  Anglo- 
Normand,  du  1 2™*  Sibcle ;'  2  vols. 
4to,  1836-8.  This  Benoit  is  conjec- 
tiu'ed  to  be  identical  with  Benoit  de 
St.  Maure,  who  wrote  the  *  Roman 
de  Troye,'  taking  for  authorities 
those  men  of  straw,  the  Phrygian 
Dares  and  the  Cretan  Dicfys." 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on 
the  chronicles  of  the  British  kings  as 
treated  by  Geoffrey  and  Wace,  as 
they  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
publication  of  the  Arthurian  cycle  of 
national  legends.  For  though  these 
legends  were  in  existence  in  a  more 
or  less  developed  form  before  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  we 
would  not  now  be  in  possession  of 
such  a  wealth  of  them  in  MS.  and  in 


print  only  for  the  lucky  find  (if 
found  it  was)  of  the  "  Brut  y  Bren- 
hined,"  or  the  fortunate  weaving  of 
old  chronicles,  and  floating  traditions 
and  legends,  into  one  texture,  by 
the  good  monk  of  Monmouth. 

WALLER   MAP  AND    HIS   LABOURS. 

An  impulse  is  generally  of  little 
service  or  effect  unless  a  power  be 
present  to  direct  it ;  and  this  direct- 
ing power  was  provided  for  the  ma- 
turing of  the  Arthurian  legends  in 
Walter  Map,  who  might  have  been 
four  or  five  years  old  when  the 
British  chronicle  was  issued,  in  1147. 
He  was  bom  in  the  Welsh  Marches, 
and,  with  Gerald  Barry  and  Geoffrey, 
gave  importance  to  the  Celtic  ele- 
ment in  the  literature  of  the  court  of 
Henry  II.,  who,  being  sovereign  of 
Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine, 
and,  by  right  of  his  queen,  of  Poitou 
and  Guienne,  afforded  patronage  to 
the  literature  of  Wales,  England,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  France. 
Our  scholar  studied  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  and  on  his  return  pro- 
cured an  introduction  to  the  English 
court,  and  became  a  favourite  with 
the  king.  In  1 1 73  we  find  him  act- 
ing as  a  justice  at  Gloucester,  and 
shortly  afterwards  with  the  court  at 
Limoges.  In  11 79,  being  then  an 
ecclesiastic,  he  was  present  in  Rome 
at  the  Council  of  Lateran.  Still 
later,  he  filled  ofl[ice  as  Canon  of 
St.  PauFs,  Precentor  of  Lincoln,  In- 
cumbent of  Westbury  in  Gloucester- 
shire, and  finally  Archdeacon  of  Ox- 
ford, in  1 196.  After  that,  no  more  is 
said  of  him  in  biography  or  history. 

The  work  of  Map  by  which  he  is 
best  known  is  his  "  Nugae  Curia- 
lium,"  a  book  of  court  anecdotes, 
with  a  slight  savour  of  scandal 
throughout.  A  collection  of  baccha- 
nalian Latin  poems  is  also  laid  at 
his  door,  one  beginning  with  the 
line  below  being  well  known  :  — 

**  Meum  propositum  est  in  TabernA  mori.'* 
**  My  chief  wish  is  to  die  in  a  tavern."  * 


1  There  is  extant  a  metrical  translation  of  this  drinking-song,  executed  by  Leigh  Hunt' 
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But  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  his  inti- 
mate friend,  while  according  liberal 
praise  to  himself,  severely  censures 
the  "  Goliae  Confessio,"  in  which 
that  drinking-song  is  found.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wright,  who 
edited  the  work,  that  Walter  Map, 
good  churchman  as  he  was,  would 
not  have  given  to  the  world  such  an 
unedifying  production. 

Map  wrote  three  of  the  Norman- 
French  Arthurian  romances,  and  it  is 
supposed  by  good  archaeologists  that 
two  others  are  translations  of  Latin 
originals  executed  by  him.  Mr. 
Morley,  in  his  ante- Chaucerian  wri- 
ters, thus  decides  on  the  order  in 
which  they  appeared  and  on  their 
producers,  all  being  in  Norman 
French,  the  court  language  of  the 
day : — 

1.  The  early  portion  of  the  ro- 
mance of  "  San  Graal,  containing 
the  History  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
and  how  he  brought  the  sacred  lance, 
and  the  holy  basin  used  at  the  Last 
Supper,  into  Britain  :"  written  by 
Walter  Map,  in  Latin,  and  thence 
translate  l  to  Norman  French  by 
Robert  de  Borron. 

2.  The  first  part  of  the  "  History 
of  Merlin,"  written  by  the  same 
Robert  de  Borron,  to  whom  the 
early  portion  was  furnished  in  Latin 
by  Walter  Map. 

3.  "  The  Romance  of  Sir  Lance- 
lot," by  Walter  Map. 

4.  The  second  part  of  the  "  San- 
Graal,"  by  the  same  writer ;  edited 
later  in  time  by  Elie  de  Borron. 

5.  ''  The  Mort  d' Arthur,"  still  by 
the  same  writer ;  originally  distinct 
from  "  Sir  Lancelot,'*  but  incorpo- 
rated with  it  in  the  printed  editions. 

6.  The  first  portion  of  the  "  Ro- 
mance of  Tristran,"  by  Luces  de 
Gast  (?). 

7.  The  conclusion  of  "Sir  Tris- 
tan," by  Helie  de  Borron. 

8.  The  "  Romance  of  Sir  Gyron 
le  Courtois,"  by  the  same. 

Inquirers  into  the  origin  of  these 
romances,  the  times  of  their  being 
first  given   to   the   world,   and  the 


names  of  the  writers,  find  some 
trouble  in  getting  all  the  circum- 
stances into  their  proper  order.  They 
find  Chrestien  de  Troyes  often  quo- 
ted, but  yet  no  certain  information 
of  his  era,  nor  the  portion  of  the 
literary  work  executed  by  himself 
and  by  each  of  the  English  writers. 
Nor  is  he  sure  whose  work  is  original, 
and  whose  copied,  nor  of  the  order 
of  time  in  the  production  of  the 
romances.  So  that  the  inconsisten- 
cies among  the  statements,  and  the 
differences  in  the  epochs  assigned 
to  the  separate  publications,  are  ex- 
tremely confusing. 

THE   CONTRIBUTIONS   OF   CHRESTIEN 
DE   TROYES. 

Chrestien  of  Troyes  was  born  about 
1 1 40,  and  he  produced  his  tales  be- 
tween 1 1 70  and  1 195.  Walter  Map, 
and  his  collaborateurs,  commenced 
their  labours  somewhere  about  1165. 
So  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that 
where  the  natives  and  the  foreigner 
treat  of  the  same  subject.  Map  nor 
Robert  de  Borron  (the  latter  being 
in  all  probability  a  Frenchman  resi- 
dent in  England),  did  not  copy  from 
the  prolific  Chrestien.  His  contri- 
butions to  the  Arthurian  literature, 
for  which  he,  as  well  as  the  others, 
borrowed  the  materials  from  Cymric 
and  Armorican  sources,  were  "  Per- 
cival  le  Gallois  "  (one  of  the  seekers 
for  the  Graal),  "  Le  Chevalier  au 
Lion "  (the  English  "  Iwaine  and 
Gaewaine  "),  the  romance  of  "  Erie 
and  Enide,"  the  "  Roman  du  Cheva- 
lier de  la  Charette  "  (a  portion  of  the 
story  of  "  Sir  Lancelot  "),  the  "  Ro- 
man de  Cliget,"  and  "  Del  Roi  Marc 
et  d'ysalt  la  Blond  "  (now  lost).  The 
Welsh  originals  of  some  of  these 
stories  may  be  consulted  in  the  "  Red 
Book  "  of  Hergest( Bodleian  Library, 
— date,  1 3 18-1454).  Two  of  them 
aie  named  below :  — 

1.  "  Yarlles  y  Flynnaun  (Lady  of 
the  Fountain) ;  Chrestien's  corre- 
sponding story  being,  "  Le  Chevalier 
au  Lion." 

2.  (Begins  thus),  '•  Llyma  mal  j 
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Treythir  O  Ystory  a  Gereint  Val 
Krbin."  "This  is  how  they  relate 
the  History  of  Gereint,  Son  of  Erbin." 
Chrestien*s  version  is  called  the 
**  Romance  of  Erec  and  Enide. 

A  third  story  relates  the  adven- 
tures of  "  Peredur "  (companion  of 
the  Basin),  of  which  Chrestien's 
"  Percival  le  Gallois  "  is  a  modifica- 
tion. In  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine  for  December,  1870,  these 
romances  are  given  in  an  abridged 
form. 

The  genial  Chrestien,  himself,  de- 
dared  that  he  got  his  "  Chevalier 
de  la  Charette  "  from  the  Countess 
of  Champaigne,  and  his  "  Percival " 
from  Philip,  Count  of  Flanders. 
Though  not  entering  into  the  parti- 
culars of  his  obligations  to  the  Celtic 
bards,  his  conscience  obliged  him  to 
make  this  complimentary  amend  : — 
"  If  I  feel  so  warmly  towards  you, 
O  Bretons,  you  whose  poetic  renown 
shall  endure  for  ever,  it  is  because 
you  have  preserved  the  memory  of 
good  knights,  who  laboured  for 
glory,  and  were  constant  in  love." 

The  copiers  of  the  Welsh  tales  into 
the  "LlyfrCoch"  (Red  Book)  did 
not  give  them  as  they  were  recited 
to  audiences  in  Wales  or  Brittany, 
from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  century, 
when  the  Celts  as  yet  were  not 
under  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of 
chivalry.  He  (the  copier)  was  in 
some  degree  subject  to  its  power, 
and  gleams  of  its  spirit  flash  out 
here  and  there ;  but  the  effulgence 
of  the  perfect  chivalric  sentiment 
and  idea,  which  pervaded  the  being 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  knight  or  poet, 
is  not  to  be  found. 

Besides  these  romances,  Chres- 
tien de  Troyes  wrote  the  legend  of 
King  William  and  his  queen  Gra- 
tiana,  a  rather  edifying  tale.  The 
king,  who  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  any  one  of  his  name  in  history, 
being  warned  in  a  vision,  flies  with 
his  queen  from  his  palace,  and  they 
take  shelter  in  a  forest  Two  child- 
ren, Lovel  and  Marin,  are  bom  to 
them  ia  a  sea  cavern  ;  all  are  sepa- 


rated, but  finally  recover  each  other, 
and  the  romance  has  a  happy  termi- 
nation. The  true  narrative  of  the 
Saxon  king,  Ina,  and  his  pious  queen, 
may  have  suggested  the  outline  of 
the  story  to  Chrestien.  His  death 
occurred  about  the  year  1230  ;  the 
world  is  in  the  most  unqualified 
ignorance  of  his  social  position  dur- 
ing life. 

PAGAN    MYTHS   THE    SOURCE   OF 
CHRISTIAN    LEGENDS. 

Having  enumerated  the  chief 
stories  which  compose  the  Arthurian 
cycle,  we  proceed  to  consider  them 
in  succession,  and  first  let  us  make 
acquaintance  with  the  "  Holy  Graal." 
The  inventors  of  saintly  legends 
never  reckoned  among  their  number 
serious  writers  of  saints*  lives  ;  pious 
feelings  had  nothing,  or  very  little, 
to  do  in  the  matter.  The  heathen 
poets  and  story-tellers,  bequeathed 
their  legendary  treasures  to  their 
Christian  successors ;  but  these 
worthies,  sensible  that  the  wonderful 
circumstances  in  which  Apollo,  or 
Thor,  or  the  Gaelic  Croniy  bore  a 
part,  would  not  interest  their 
audience, gave  the  legend  a  Christian 
air,  dismissed  the  pagan  deity,  and 
introduced  St.  Peter,  or  St  Patrick, 
or  St.  George,  to  fill  the  wonderful 
part  In  the  household  tales  of  every 
European  peoj)le  there  are  abundant 
examples  of  these  substitutions,  and 
the  Fabliaux  left  by  the  Trouveres 
abound  in  them.  Among  some  of 
the  Sclavonian  tribes,  a  household 
tale  was  popular,  in  which  two  of 
their  gods  were  represented  as  mak- 
ing a  tour  on  the  earth  to  improve 
their  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
A  guide  was  hired  to  conduct  them 
through  woods  and  wilds,  and  this 
honest  man  being  commissioned  to 
cook  a  lamb,  while  the  two  refreshed 
themselves  with  a  nap,  ate  the  liver. 
Nothing  was  sufficient  to  induce  hira 
to  acknowledge  his  sin.  The  superior 
god  presented,  on  three  different 
occasions,  frightful  illusions  to  his 
fancy,   all    including   the    idea    of 
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immediate  death  by  water,  fire,  or 
the  cord ;  but  all  in  vain.  He  pro- 
tested his  innocence,  even  under  the 
impression  of  imminent  destruction. 
The  superior  deity  was  excessively 
mortified  by  this  obstinacy,  but  his 
humbler  companion  begged  permis- 
sion to  exercise  his  ingenuity  on  the 
confounded  boor,  and  readily  ob- 
tained it.  At  the  next  halting-place, 
deity  No.  2,  sat  down  and  pulling 
pieces  of  gold  from  his  pouch,  ar- 
ranged them  in  four  piles,  and  there- 
by strongly  excited  the  curiosity  of 
the  lying  glutton.  "  For  whom  are 
these  piles  intended,  my  lord,"  said 
he.  "  This  is  for  deity  so  and  so, 
this  is  for  me,  this  is  for  you,  and 
that  is  for  the  person  who  ate  the 
lamb's  liver."  "  Oh,  then,  that's  for 
me  also  :  I  ate  the  liver.  If  I  was 
to  die  for  the  fact  the  next  minute, 
1  vow  and  swear  I  ate  the  liver." 
The  modem  story-teller  still  retains 
the  myth,  but  for  the  two  pagan 
divinities  he  impiously  substitutes 
St.  Peter  and  iiis  Divine  Master  I 

THE    FIRST   ROUGH    SKETCH   OF  THE 
"SAN    GRAAL." 

We  shall  now  search  for  the  pro- 
totypes of  the  "  Lance"  and  the  "  Holy 
Basin  "  in  the  Celtic  legends.  Ta- 
liesin  boasted  of  the  Druidic  basin, 
whose  liquor  inspired  the  person 
who  partook  of  it  with  the  spirit  of 
knowledge  and  prophesy.  Content- 
ing ourselves  here  with  its  mere  men- 
tion, we  present  a  passage  from  the 
tale  of  "  Peredur,"  the  "  Percival " 
of  Christien  de  Troyes.  This  hero, 
who  is  a  modification  of  the  Amad- 
hau  Mor  (Big  Simpleton)  of  Gaelic 
legend,  has,  in  his  errant  course, 
passed  a  night  at  the  house  of  one  of 
his  uncles,  and  is  now  at  the  house 
of  another,  having  just  exhibited  suit- 
able proofs  of  his  amazing  strength. 
(The  following  is  from  the  "Red- 
book  ")  :— 

"  As  Peredur  and  his  uncle  were 
discoursing,  they  saw  two  youths 
enter  the  hall,  and  proceed  towards 
the  (bed)  chamber.     They  bore  a 


lance  of  great  length,  and  from  its 
point  three  drops  of  blood  fell  on  the 
floor! 

"  When  the  company  saw  this, 
they  began  to  cry  out  and  lament ; 
but  the  old  man  went  on  talking  with 
Peredur,  and  as  he  did  not  explain 
what  was  passing  before  their  eyes, 
he  (Peredur)  did  not  venture  to  ask 
him  any  question. 

"When  the  lamentation  had  some- 
what stilled,  they  saw  two  damsels 
enter  the  hall  with  a  basin  in  their 
hands,  and  in  the  basin  was  a  human 
head,  floating  in  blood. 

"  And  the  company  began  again 
to  utter  frightful  cries." 

There  is  some  inconsistency  in 
the  Welsh  story.  Peredur's  uncle 
(his  host  of  the  previous  night)  had 
cautioned  him  against  asking  need- 
less questions ;  so  he  demands  no 
explanation.  He  afterwards  dis- 
covers that  the  lance  is  the  instru- 
ment with  which  some  sorcerers 
had  wounded  his  uncle,  and  ren- 
dered him  lame  for  life ;  and  that 
the  head  in  the  dish  is  that  of  his 
uncle's  son,  slain  by  the  same  sor- 
cerers. So  he  makes  a  vow  never 
to  rest  till  he  has  punished  the  per- 
petrators. And  he  does  succeed  in 
slaying  the  powerful  enchanters, 
after  performing  mighty  deeds  in 
the  "  Mysterious  Castle." 

Besides  the  basin  here  mentioned, 
the  folk-lore  of  all  the  Aryan  peoples 
possesses  a  story  in  which  a  bowl  or 
a  tablecloth  is  conferred  by  a  bene- 
ficent fairy  on  the  simple  hero  of 
the  tale.  Either  article  becomes 
heaped  with  the  finest  food  at  the 
wish  of  the  owner.  He  is  cheated 
out  of  his  treasure  by  a  roguish 
family;  but  they  are,  in  the  end, 
obliged  to  make  restitution  by  a 
stick  (another  gift  of  the  same  fairy), 
which  keeps  on  thrashing  every 
member  of  the  house  till  the  bowl 
or  tablecloth  is  given  up.  In  Hindoo 
stories,  the  article  is  a  chattee 
(earthen  crock). 

The  bardic  basin  approaches  still 
nearer  the  ideal  of  the  Graal ;  its 
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edges  are  ornamented  with  a  row  of 
pearls  and  diamonds,  and  its  locality, 
according  to  Taliesin,  is  in  the  cave 
of  a  magician,  the  patron  of  the 
bards.  Its  contents  inspire  poetic 
genius,  wisdom,  knowledge  of  all 
sciences,  and  of  future  events.  It 
figures  in  the  "  Adventures  of  Brann 
the  Blessed  in  Ireland,"  as  sung  by 
the  same  poet. 

This  mythologic  hero,  while  once 
engaged  at  the  chase  by  the  side  of 
a  lake,  saw,  issuing  from  the  water, 
a  black  man  of  gigantic  size,  accom- 
panied by  a  sorcerer  and  a  dwarf. 
The  chief  had  the  magic  basin  under 
his  arm,  and  the  company  and  the 
vessel  attended  Brann  back  to  Wales. 
They  lodged  in  his  palace,  and,  as 
a  grateful  return  for  his  hospitality, 
they  presented  him  with  the  ines- 
timable vessel.  Mortal  wounds  were 
healed  by  it,  and  even  the  dead  re- 
stored to  life ;  but  these  last  at  the 
expense  of  speech.  It  was  not,  it 
appears,  the  will  of  the  genius  of 
the  basin  that  the  secrets  of  the 
life  beyond  the  tomb  should  be 
divulged. 

Brann  —  irajM-operly,  we  think — 
turned  the  wonderful  qualities  of 
the  vessel  to  account  at  feasts,  and 
at  last  made  it  a  present  to  Martho- 
touchy  King  of  Ireland,  his  son-in- 
law.  A  dispute  arising  between  the 
relations,  Brann  invaded  the  Green 
Isle,  and  slaughtered  the  natives  to 
some  purpose ;  but  as  each  dead  or 
wounded  man  was  touched  with  the 
basin,  he  was  again  endowed  with 
life  and  vigour.  The  Welsh  would 
have  been  obHged  to  leave  the  war 
unfinished,  but,  luckily  for  them,  a 
Scot  of  such  a  detestable  character 
as  to  be  commonly  called  "  The 
Evil  Spirit,"  losing  his  head  in  the 
struggle,  it  was  cast  into  the  basin. 
Though  devoid  of  life,  it  was  still 
leplete  with  evil ;  and  the  sacred 
vessel,  unable  to  endure  such  un- 
mitigated wickedness,  went  to  pieces, 
and  its  virtue  was  lost.  Our  peasants, 
BOW  and  then,  declare,  in  reference 
to  an  unfeeling  landlord,  Irish  by 


birth,  "  A  bad  Irishman  is  the  divel 
himself."  Perhap,  the  above  inci- 
dent gave  rise  to  the  saying.  In  a 
dispute,  both  sides  should  be  heard. 
This  is  the  Irish  retort. 

A  band  of  Cambrians,  called  in 
our  annals  the  Tuath Fiodhga  (Wood- 
men), landing  in  Loch  Carmain 
(Wexford  Bay),  committed  great 
havoc  among  the  natives  with  poi- 
soned arrows.  The  Picts,  while 
wandering  in  quest  of  a  home,  came 
into  the  bay  immediately  after ;  and 
when  their  chief  Druid,  Trosdane^ 
found  how  things  stood,  he  ordered 
all  the  white  cows  at  hand  to  be 
milked,  the  milk  to  be  mixed  with 
water  from  the  Slaney  (Slainthe, 
health),  and  poured  into  pits  lined 
with  tough  clay.  According  as  any 
<Scot  found  body  or  limb  pricked  or 
ploughed  with  an  arrow,  he  hastened 
to  the  bath,  and  applied  the  health- 
giving  liquor  to  his  wounds,  and  was 
out  of  danger  in  a  moment  The 
Picts,  joining  their  forces  to  those 
of  the  native  Scots,  and  the  poisoned 
arrows  shot  back  on  the  woodmen, 
and  a  headlong  charge  made  on 
them,  they  were  all  destroyed.  The 
remembrance  of  this  deliverance  is 
supposed  to  have  long  kept  up  a 
good  understanding  between  the 
Picts  and  Scots  of  Caledonia  and 
Albania. 

THE  "  SAN  GRAAL"  IN  ITS  MATURITY. 

The  Hmits  appointed  to  our  la- 
bour preclude  much  introductory 
nvitter  to  the  "  History  of  St.  Joseph 
of  •Arimathea,"  or  the  first  part  of 
the  Holy  Graal,  which  serves  as  an 
introduction  to  the  body  of  fiction 
with  which  we  are  concerned. 
Having  given  a  fair  share  of  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  and  carefully 
weighed  the  opinions  of  the  best 
writers  on  it,  we  accept  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Robert  de  Barron  having 
a  Latin  original  before  him,  and  of 
that  original  having  been  composed 
by  the  most  able  writer  and  best 
scholar  of  his  day,  Walter  Mapw 
To  infuse  into  his  world  of  stude^ 
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a  lively  confidence  in  the  antiquity, 
if  not  the  truth  of  his  legend,  he  de- 
clared, by  way  of  introduction,  that 
it  had  been  written,  as  early  as  the 
year  717,  by  a  pious  British  monk, 
to  whom  it  had  been  revealed  in  a 
vision,  with  orders  to  write  it  out. 
Map's  cleverness  had  such  success, 
that  Helinand,  a  grave  ecclesiastic 
of  the  Abbey  of  Froidmond,  diocese 
of  Beauais  (pb,  circa  12 19),  who 
wrote  a  chronicle  ending  with  the 
year  1209,  recorded  the  vision  of 
die  holy  hermit  as  a  fact,  and  the 
composition  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
as  properly  belonging  to  history.  A 
short  quotation  will  exhibit  his  good 
faith  in  the  narrative  :  — 

"  About  this  there  was  written  by 
the  same  hermit  the  history  that  was 
called  of  the  "  Gradal  ;*'  but  gradalis 
or  gradale  means,  in  French,  a  broad 
and  somewhat  deep  dish,  in  which 
precious  viands  are  placed  before 
the  rich,  and  is  called  "graall."  .  .  . 
This  history,  written  in  Latin,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find,  but  is  pos- 
sessed in  French  only  by  some 
nobles;  nor,  as  they  say,  can  the 
whole  of  it  easily  be  had.  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  beg  the  reading 
of  it  from  any  one." 

So  far  Helinand.  The  pious  her- 
mit, created  by  Map,  began  his 
proem  in  a  style  grave  enough  for 
the  most  serious  piece  of  hagiography 
ever  executed : — 

"He  who  accounts  himself  the 
least  and  most  sinful  of  all,  begins 
this  history  to  all  whose  heart  and 
faith  is  in  the  most  Holy  Trinity. 
The  name  of  him  who  wrote  this 
history  is  not  told  at  the  beginning ; 
but,  by  the  words  that  follow,  you 
may,  in  a  great  measure,  perceive 
his  name,  country,  and  a  great  part 
of  his  Hneage.  But  he  would  not 
disclose  himself  at  the  beginning, 
and  he  has  great  reasons  for  that. 


.... 


(These  long-winded  reasons 
being  given,  he  proceeded).  He 
will  tell  quite  openly  how  the  history 
of  the  Saint  Graal  Ti(as  commanded 
to  him  to  be  made  manifest.  It 
happened  717  years  after  the  passion 
of  Jesus  Christ,  that  I,  the  most 
sinful  of  all  men,  was  in  a  place 
wilder  than  I  can  describe." 

Before  engaging  with  the  legend, 
as  told  by  the  romancers,  it  will  be 
satisfactory  to  know  what  was  cre- 
dited and  stated  by  grave  historians, 
who  knowingly  admitted  nothing  of 
a  mere  legendary  character  into 
their  chronicles.  The  conscientious 
William  of  Malmesbury  (mentioned 
above)  informs  the  reading  world  of 
his  time  (say  1130  to  1140),  that 
Joseph  was  sent  over  to  Britain  by 
St.  Philip,  and  that  the  then  British 
monarch  (name  not  mentioned)  be- 
stowed on  the  saint  and  his  com- 
panions the  isle  "  Iniswitryn  "  (Isle 
of  Glass),  where,  in  consequence  of 
directions  received  in  a  vision  from 
the  Angel  Gabriel,  he  built  a  church 
in  honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin. 
Later  in  time,  two  other  nameless 
British  kings  bestowed  on  the  pious 
missionaries  the  twelve  hides  of 
Glastonbury.  This  historian  does 
not  say  a  word  about  the  Graal,  or 
any  of  King  Arthur's  knights,  but  he 
slightly  mention*  the  King  himself. 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  evidently 
had  never  heard  of  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea's  connection  with  Britain,  or  he 
would  have  inserted  it  in  his  history. 
So  all  about  the  Graal,  and  the 
search  after  it  when  lost,  must  have 
been  invented  after  the  conclusion 
of  his  great  work,  in  1147.  The 
Apocryphal  Gospel  of  Nicodemus 
afforded  a  starting-point  to  the  le- 
gend in  its  early  stage,  and  to  the  ro- 
mance founded  on  it.  The  Rev.  Wal- 
ter Skeat,  in  his  preface  to  the  book 
mentioned   below,'  thus   alludes   to 


*  "Joseph  of  Arimathea:  otherwise  called,  The  Romance  of  the  Seint  Graal,  or 
Holy  Grail."  An  Alliterative  Poem  written  about  1350,  and  now  first  printed  from  the 
Unique  Copy  in  the  Vernon  MS.  at  Oxford.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Glossarial  Indices, 
by  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  London:  Published  for  the  Early  English  Text 
Society,  by  N.  Triibncr  and  Co. 
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the  scanty  foundation  afforded  for 
the  diversified  structures  piled  up 
by  the  French  and  English  air- 
builders  : — 

"  The  fullest  form  of  the  legend, 
but  one  unconnected  with  Britain, 
known  in  early  times,  is  that  con- 
tained in  the  Apocryphal  Gospel 
of  Nicodemus,  and  similar  writings, 
which  tell  us  how  Joseph  was  im- 
prisoned by  the  Jews,  but  delivered 
by  Christ,  who  appeared  to  him  in 
the  prison,  showed  him  the  tomb  in 
which  Himself  had  been  laid  by  the 
saints'  pious  care,  and  then  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  set  him  in  his  own 
city  of  Arimathea  (see  Cowper's 
*  Apocryphal  Gospels ')  I'he  story 
of  Joseph's  imprisonment  occurs 
also  in  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  died 
about  595." 

THE  EARLY  ENGLISH   TEXT   SOCIETV, 
AND   THEIR   LABOURS. 

We  have  more  than  once  in  this 
Magazine  treated  of  the  exertions 
of  the  "  Early  English  Text  Society," 
the  signal  services  the  body  has 
rendered  to  EngHsh  literature,  and 
the  credit  due  to  the  different  gentle- 
men to  whom  the  care  of  editing  the 
various  valuable  old  MSS.  is  en- 
trusted. Men  of  Letters,  and  pa- 
trons of  ancient  literature,  cannot 
use  too  much  diligence,  or  be  in  too 
much  haste,  to  preserve  in  legible 
print  the  archaeological  treasures  of 
our  libraries.  Let  them  recollect 
the  destruction  of  the  Strasburg 
Library,  and  the  narrow  escape,  the 
other  day,  of  the  Biblioth^que  Royale, 
or  Imp^riale,  or  R^publicaine,  from 
the  Red  demons  of  Paris.  Those 
worthies  have  sympathisers  in  the 
British  empire,  who,  if  once  un- 
chained, and  provided  with  petro- 
leum sufficient  for  their  hellish  pur- 
pose, would  think  it  a  good  deed  to 
reduce  to  ashes  the  books  and  manu- 
scripts of  the  British  Museum,  of 
the  Bodleian  Library,  the  Advocates* 
ditto,  and  those  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy.    Thanks  to  the  heads  of  this 


last-named  institution,  the  "  Lcabhar 
na  h-Uidhre  "  is  now  safe  in  a  few 
hundred /zr-j////;/?x,  even  if  the  ori- 
ginal falls  into  the  power  of  Jack 
Cade's  disciples  some  dismal  day. 
Let  us  now  see  what  the  Early 
English  Text  Society  has  done  for 
the  Arthurian  literature  of  the  12th 
and  succeeding  centuries.  The  pieces 
already  published  are  : — 

1.  "  Short  Sketch  of  the  Life  and 
History  of  Arthur"  (Marquis  of 
Bath's  MSS.),  first  half  of  the  15th 
century,  edited  by  Frederick  J.  Fur- 
nival,  M.A.,  1864-1869. 

2.  "Sir  Gawaine  and  the  Green 
Knight ;"  about  1360,  edited  by  R. 
Morris,  1864. 

3.  "  Lancelot  of  the  Laik ;"  about 
1500,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Walter  W. 
Skeat,  1865. 

4.  "  Morte  Arthure  ;"  about  1400, 
edited  by  Edmond  Brock,  from  the 
Thornton  MS.,  Lincoln  Cathdral, 
T865-1871. 

5.  "  Merlin,"  Part  L  ;  about  1400, 
edited  by  H.  B.  Wheatly,  Esq., 
1865. 

6.  "  Merim,"  Part  IL  ;  edited  by 
the  same  writer,  1866. 

7.  "Merlin,"  Part  IIL  ;  by  the 
same,  with  an  "  Essay  on  Arthurian 
Localities,"  by  J.  S.  Stuart  Glennie, 
1869. 

8.  "  Joseph  of  Arimathie,"  an  Alli- 
terative Poem,  about  1350;  with 
"  The  Lyfe  of  Joseph  of  Arimathy," 
printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  ;  "  De 
Sancto  Joseph  ab  Arimathia,"  Pin- 
son,  1516 ;  and  "  The  Lyfe  of  Joseph 
of  Armathia,"  Pynson,  1520  ;  1871. 
I'his  collection  is  edited  by  Rev, 
Walter  W.  Skeat 

Mr.  Furnival,  in  addition  to  his 
long  and  earnest  labours  for  the 
Early  English  Text  Society,  made 
time  for  himself,  in  the  year  1861, 
to  edit  the  "  Seynt  Graal"  (2  vols. 
4to.),  for  the  Roxburghe  Club.  This 
is  the  version  in  Norman-French, 
made  by  Robert  de  Borron,  from 
Map's  Latin  original,  about  1 165  or 
1 1 70.  The  original  exists  in  one 
copy  only,   viz.,  No.   1987,  in  the 
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Biblioth^que,  which  we  hope  will 
boast  the  adjunct,  Royal^^  in  some 
little  time.  The  first  printed  edition 
of  it  appeared  in  Paris,  in  1841, 
under  the  superintendence  of  M. 
Michel.  A  French  prose-rendering 
of  the  poem,  somewhat  abridged, 
exists  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Iluth. 
(See  "Athenaeum,"  Dec.  11,  1869). 

In  Mr.  P'urnival's  large  work  is 
embodied  another  French  prose  ver- 
sion, much  enlarged,  and  in  some 
places  altered.  The  "Joseph  of 
Arimathie,"  in  alliterative  verse, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Skeat  (187 1), 
is  a  condensed  version  of  this  copy. 
Henry  I^nelich  also  versified  it  in 
the  early  part  of  the  15th  century 
(Temp,  Hffiry  VI.) 

Mr.  Skeat,  after  recapitulating 
the  opinions  of  M.  Paulin  Paris, 
Mr.  Morley,  and  Mr.  Furnival,  con- 
cerning the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Graal,  makes  the  following  obser- 
vations well  worth  quoting  : — 

"Dividing  the  History  of  Joseph 
into  its  legendary  and  fabulous  por- 
tions by  the  criterion  furnished  us 
by  William  of  Malmcsbury,  the  for- 
mer part  is  again  subdivisable  into 
two  ix)rtions,  viz.,  the  legend  of 
Joseph's  imprisonment,  as  related  in 
the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  the  acts 
of  Pilate,  and  other  early  Eastern 
apocryphal  writings  ;  and,  secondly, 
the  legend  of  his  arrival  in  England, 
which  was  firmly  believed  in  at  Glas- 
tonbury at  an  early  period.  Next, 
there  is  the  account  connected  with 
the  date  717,  which  was  certainly 
a  later  invention.  Lastly,  the  fabu- 
lous i)ortion  of  the  story  bursts  forth 
into  full  vigour,  and  is  spread  abroad 
by  Walter  Map,  by  Robert  de  Bor- 
ron,  by  Guyot  le  Provencial,  and 
Chrestien  de  Troyes,  with  wonderful 
rapidity,   and   at   much    about   the 


same  time,  viz,  about  a.d.  1170. 
How  far  any  of  these  is  indebted  to 
the  others  is  hard  to  say."  The 
balance  of  probability  is  in  favour  of 
Map  and  his  translator. 

Probably  the  only  legendary  tra- 
dition afloat  when  Map  and  his 
collaborateurs  took  into  their  heads 
to  inaugurate  a  cycle  of  national 
romances,  was  confined  to  these 
few  particulars.  The  Jews  being 
incensed  with  Blessed  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  put  him  in  prison,  gave 
him  no  food,  and  when  they  opened 
his  cell  after  some  time,  exf)ecting 
to  find  him  dead,  they  found  neither 
the  live  man  nor  the  lifeless  body. 
The  Lord  Jesus  had  appeared  to 
him,  and  conveyed  him  to  his  own 
little  city  or  town  He  and  others 
of  his  friends  afterwards  came  to 
Britain  to  convert  the  natives  ;  and 
in  order  to  make  a  beginning  of  the 
good  work  at  Glastonbury,  and  to 
inspire  his  hearers  with  a  belief  in 
his  power  and  in  the  truth  of  his 
enunciations,  the  Lord  was  pleased 
to  change  his  staff  into  a  young  tree, 
full  of  vegetable  life,  and  shooting 
forth  leaves  and  fniit.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  brief  outline  of  the  legend 
as  it  grew  under  the  hands  of  Map 
and  Robert  de  Borron. 

A  soldier  having  discovered  the 
bowl  used  at  the  last  supper,  handed 
it  to  Pilate ;  but  he,  unwilHng  to  have 
any  share  in  the  spoils,  bestowed  it 
on  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  The  Jews, 
hating  the  holy  man  on  account  of 
his  devotion  to  the  Lord,  cast  him 
into  prison,  and  gave  liim  no  food  ; 
and  there  he  abode  for  forty  years, 
the  Holy  Graal  furnishing  him  with 
the  most  nutritious  viands  all  the 
time,  and  the  two-score  years  seem- 
ing only  of  the  length  of  three  days 
and  three  nights.* 


*  A  modification  of  the  legend  reduces  the  imprisonment  to  two  or  three  days.  The 
Jews  then  entermj:^  the  prison,  find  it  empty  ;  and  after  a  while  hearing  that  the  holy  man 
is  enjoying  life  at  Arimathea,  they  inviie  him  to  a  friendly  conference,  and  reauest  the 
particulars  of  his  escape.  He  explains  that  the  Lord  Jesus  ha<l  appeared  to  him,  and 
convinced  him  of  his  identity  by  showing  him  his  tomb,  and  the  shroud  in  which  his 
body  had  !)eeii  wrapped.  Joseph  became  a  discij'le  of  St.  Philip,  and  attended  on  the 
Blcfised  Virgin  while  slie  remained  on  earth.     After  her  death  he  sailed  for  Britain. 
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Being  released  by  Vespasian,  he  re- 
turned the  good  office  by  converting 
and  baptising  him.  And  the  incensed 
Emperor  punished  the  persecutors  by 
making  then  leap  into  a  deep  pit. 

After  this  Joseph  received  orders 
to  go  and  convert  the  heathen  ;  and 
he  took  his  people  with  him,  and 
gave  them  comfort  and  strength  in 
their  trials,  the  Holy  Graal  providing 
sufficient  food.  They  came  to  the 
forest  of  Argos,  in  Damascus,  and 
there  Joseph  was  directed  to  make 
a  box  for  the  reception  of  the  sacred 
vessel,  and  when  he  needed  heaven- 
ly aid  or  instructions  to  lift  the  lid, 
and  then  the  Saviour  would  be  at 
his  side.  He  and  his  people  then 
proceeded  to  Sarras,  a  city  deriving 
its  name  from  the  beloved  wife  of 
Abraham,  and  serving  as  abode  to 
the  Saracen  people.  Evelak,  the 
then  king,  was  in  sore  tribulation, 
for  the  king  of  Egypt  was  about 
descending  on  his  country,  and 
his  great  chiefs  were  faint-hearted. 
Joseph  preached  the  faith  to  him, 
and  promised  him  success  if  he 
would  become  a  Christian.  The 
king,  being  a  mere  worldly  pagan, 
could  not  comprehend  how  one  who 
died  on  a  cross  could  give  him  aid. 
So  Joseph  proceeded  to  unfold  to 
him  the  great  scheme  of  the  salva- 
tion of  the  human  race  through  the 
incarnation  and  death  of  the  Son  of 
God.  As  was  only  natural,  the  mere 
carnal,  being  unable  to  comprehend 
the  great  mystery  of  the  incarnation, 
was  incapable  of  believing  it,  and 
brought  forth  his  learned  men  to 
dispute  with  the  missionary.  They 
were  unable  to  resist  the  zeal,  and 
reasoning,  and  eloquence  of  the 
holy  man  ;  and  the  king  though  still 
not  convinced,  felt  his  good  opinion 
augment,  and  invited  all  Joseph's 
retinue  to  share  his  hospitality. 

At  night,  Evalak  had  visions 
which  prepared  him  for  conversion. 


He  beheld  three  trees,  one  of  vhem 
with  a  darker  bark  than  the  others ; 
but  though  three  in  number,  they 
were  still  but  one  on  being  intently 
considered.  He  also  beheld  a  child 
passing  through  a  hasped  door  in  a 
partition  of  boards.  Iliese  images 
disposed  him  to  a  belief  in  the  two 
great  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
faith ;  and  in  an  ensuing  dispute 
between  the  visitors  and  his  sages, 
the  idols  were  called  on  for  counsel 
and  aid  ;  but  they  were  found  igno- 
rant and  powerless.' 

The  discussion  was  ended  by  the 
descent  ol  Tholonier,  king  of  Egypt. 
Poor  Evelak  was  put  to  great  straits ; 
but  he  was  assisted  by  a  knight  in 
white  armour,  and  miracles  were 
wrought  by  a  red  cross  marked  by 
Joseph  on  his  shield.  The  white 
knight  is  an  angel,  who  incontinently 
vanishes  when  the  victory  is  ob- 
tained. Evalak 's  queen  has  been  a 
Christian  in  heart,  and  this  portion 
of  the  story  of  the  Graal  concludes 
with  the  baptism  of  Evalak  by  the 
name  of  Mordrnns ;  that  of  Seraphe, 
the  queen's  brother,  by  the  name  of 
Nacifns ;  and  that  of  a  knight  mira- 
culously healed  by  the  red-cress 
shield  by  the  name  of  Cleomadas. 
The  battles  in  this  portion  of  the 
poem  are  sung  in  very  energetic 
verse.  The  alliterative  poem  of 
"  Joseph  of  Arimathie,"  in  the  Rev. 
Mr  Skeet's  book,  1871,  ends  here; 
but  the  narrative  is  resumed  in  the 
"  Lyfe  of  Joseph  of  Armathia,"  in 
the  same  volume,  reprinted  from 
the  black-letter  of  Richard  Pynson, 
1520. 

Joseph— his  son.  Bishop  Josafe — 
and  other  missionaries,  proceeding 
to  Britain  to  convert  the  inhabitants, 
were  driven  on  the  coast  of  Wales, 
and  there  imprisoned  by  the  inhos- 
pitable king.  But  Mordreins,  being 
warned  of  their  situation  in  a  vision, 
equipped  a  fleet,  landed  in  that  in- 


*  The  intimate  acquaintance  with  sacr  d  history  and  theology  exhioited  in  this  portioa 
of  the  It^end  affords  strong  grouud  for  attributing  the  authorsliip  to  the  able  churchnuo* 
Walter  Map. 
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hospitable  country,  bumed  a  few 
towns  and  frightened  the  rough 
king,  who  purchased  peace  by  be- 
stowing his  daughter,  Labell,  on 
Mordreins,  as  his  second  wife,  and 
releasing  his  prisoners.  These  pro- 
ceeded to  Glastonbury,  and  there 
settled,  being  granted  twelve  hides 
of  land  by  King  Arviragus  ;  and  of 
the  conversions  they  wrought,  and 
of  the  blessed  thorn  of  St.  Joseph, 
which  blossomed  in  eveiy  January 
till  the  beginning  of  last  century, 
when  William  and  George  inaugu- 
rated the  ages  of  unbelief,  our  readers 
know  as  much  as  we  who  abridge 
the  legend. 

Our  object  in  commencing  this 
paper  was  to  give  in  outline  as  much 
as  is  known  concerning  the  authors, 
the  periods  of  publication,  and  the 
subjects  of  the  romances  forming 
the  Arthurian  collection.  We  have, 
as  yet,  been  enabled  only  to  clear 
away  some  rubbish,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  our  work.  It  will  not 
arise  from  want  of  good-will  and  in- 
terest in  our  subject  if  the  structure 
prove  unsightly,  or  its  different  por- 
tions be  found  ill-adapted  to  each 
other. 

A  few  specimens  of  text  conclude 
our  article,  the  first  being  from  the 
French  version  of  Robert  de  Borron, 
contained  in  Mr.  Furmvall's  large 
work  : — 

£t  Joseph  mout  se  merveilla^ 
De  ce  que  chascuus  le  pria  ; 
Et  leur  ha  dist,  *'  Vous  que  voulez? 
Dites  moi  de  auoi  vous  priez." 
II  respondent  hinsuelement,  — 
'  Li  plus  granz  feis  de  nostre  gent 
S*en  sunt  ale,  et  departe  ; 
Un  seul  eu  ha  demoure  ci, 
Qui  pleure  mout  tenremeut, 
£t  crie,  et  fait  grand  marrament, 
£t  dist  que  il  ne  s*en  erra, 
De  ce  tant  comm  il  vivera. 

"  And  Joseph  much  wondered 
that  they  should  be  entreating  him. 
And  he  said  to  them,  *  What  is  your 
will  ?  what  do  you  ask  of  me  ?'  They 
humbly  answered,  *  The  greater  part 
of  our  people  have  quitted  and  gone 
away  j  a  (small)  part  only  have  re- 


mained, who  bitterly  weep,  and  cry, 
and  make  great  lament,  and  declare 
they  will  not  depart  while  life  re- 
mains.' ^ 

The  next  extract  is  from  "The 
Lyfe  of  Joseph  of  Arimathy,"  printed 
by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  and  forming 
a  portion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Skeat's 
book  for  1871  : — 

"  After  the  time  that  our  Sauyour 
Ihesu  Cryste  was  put  vnto  deth  by 
passyon  of  the  crosse,  and  all  thynges 
were  fully  complete  which  were 
wryten  and  spoken  of  hym  by  holy 
prophecye,  that  holy  man,  Joseph  of 
Arimathy,  came  vnto  Pylate,  and 
asked  of  him  the  body  of  our  Sau- 
your Ihesu  Cryste.  When  the  body 
was  graunted  to  hym,  he  wrapped  it 
in  a  fayre  whyte  clothe,  and  interyed 
it  in  a  tombe  newely  made,  where 
neuer  man  was  bur}^ed  in.  What 
tyme  the  lewes  had  parfite  know- 
lege  that  this  Joseph  had  so  wor- 
shpyfuUy  brought  the  bodye  of  Cryst 
in  erthe,  ihey  thought  vtterly  in 
theyr  myndes,  and  kest  (cast)  so  also 
the  meanes,  how  they  myght  set 
handes  vpon  hym,  and  one  named 
Nychodemus;  and  many  dyuers 
other  y*  which  were  the  veray  true 
louers  and  iust  advocates  of  our 
Sauyour,  fledde,  and  kept  them  se- 
crete, excepte  onely  the  sayde  Joseph 
and  Nichodemus,  which  full  boldly 
presented  themselfe,  and  made  re- 
hersall  vnto  y®  lewes  vnder  these 
wordes,"  &c. 

Our  last  extract  is  from  "The 
Lfe  of  Joseph  of  Armathia"  (Pynson, 
1520),  included  in  the  work  last 
quoted  : — 

His  precyous   body  on  the  crosse  bfeyng 

deed, 
Sore  it  greued  his  dyscyples  euery-choue  ; 
And  in  the  old  bokes  as  we  r^de, 
That  amonge  all  other  there  wa**  one, 
His  hert  was  perysshed  with  very  compas- 

5iyon; 
His  name  called  Joseph,  the  lord  of  Aro- 

mathy ; 
He  went  to  pylate  &  full  humbly  desyred 

hym 
To  haue  the  body  of  Ihesu  hym  for  to 

bury. 
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EARLSCOURT;   OR,  SOWING  THE  WIND  AND  REAPING 

THE  WHIRLWIND. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  CURSE  OF  THE  CLAVERINGS." 


CHAPTER      XXI. 


My  husband  left  Earlscourt  on  the 
day  after  Edith's  marriage.  The 
month  of  October  was  closing,  and 
he  made  arrangements  for  an  absence 
of  some  months. 

I  knew  that  as  each  year  passed 
away  the  gulf  which  had  opened  be- 
tween Hubert  and  myself  must  be- 
come wider  and  more  impassable. 
i  knew  that  when  reserve  and  silence 
had  once  come  between  husband 
and  wife,  a  return  to  the  love  and 
confidence  of  happy  married  life  was 
almost  impossible  under  any  circum- 
stances. In  our  miserable  case  I 
knew  it  to  be  utterly  hopeless  that 
such  love  and  confidence  could  ever 
again  enter  our  home.  I  knew  my 
fate,  but  I  had  not  yet  accepted  it. 
Insensibly  I  still  struggled  against 
it,  and  as  the  imprisoned  bird  beats 
wildly  against  the  bars  of  its  prison 
until  it  falls  exhausted  with  its  vain 
efforts,  with  broken  wing  and  bleeding 
breast,  resulting  from  its  struggles, 
so  did  the  despairing  cry  still  rise 
from  my  heart  at  each  renewed  proof 
of  the  coldness  which  had  come  be- 
tween my  husband  and  myself,  and 
made  us  worse  than  strangers  to  each 
other.  So  did  I  inwardly  struggle 
— as  wildly  as  vainly  — each  time  to 
fall  back  on  my  solitary  life  with 
a  pew  and  deeper  sense  of  the 
miserable  fate  which  had  become 
mine. 

When  Hubert  left  me  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  he  had  at  least  proposed 
my  accompanying  him.  I  had  not 
done  so — I  should  not  have  done  so 
now ;  but  my  heart  swelled  with  bit- 
ter 8om>w  when  I  saw  all  his  arrange- 


ments made  without  reference  to 
wife  or  children,  when  he  quitted 
me  with  a  careless  embrace,  know- 
ing that  we  should  not  meet  again 
for  many  months.  We  had  not  been 
married  for  six  years,  and  my  soul 
was  clouded  for  ever  by  the  shadow 
of  that  crime,  whilst  the  love  which 
I  felt  should  have  supported  me  in 
the  life  which  his  action  had  dark- 
ened, had  died  already. 

Before  Edith's  marriage,  it  had 
been  understood  and  arranged  that 
the  Vivians  were  to  reside  entirely 
at  Ashleigh,  and  Edith  had  made 
many  plans  for  our  meeting  con- 
stantly during  the  winter,  which  she 
knew  that  I  should  pass  alone,  at 
Earlscourt,  with  my  children.  I  was, 
therefore,  greatly  surprised  when  I 
heard,  about  a  fortnight  after  Hubert 
had  left  home,  that  Mr.  Vivian  and 
Edith  had  gone  to  Paris.  A  single 
line  from  Edith  to  Maud,  who  was 
staying  with  me,  told  us  of  their  de- 
parture, but  gave  no  reason  for  it, 
and  neither  did  Edith  say  how  long 
their  absence  was  likely  to  last. 

Maud  looked  grave  over  this  note. 
There  was  something  constrained 
and  strange  about  it,  and  very  un- 
like Edith's  usually  frank,  affection- 
ate tone.  We  could  only  imagine 
that  Edith  had  taken  a  sudden  whim 
to  see  her  brother,  who  was  resid- 
ing in  Paris,  and  that,  perhaps,  she 
was  a  little  ashamed  to  confess  it  in 
person  to  those  who,  like  Maud  and 
myself,  had  so  recently  been  giving 
her  earnest  advice  on  the  cace  and 
economy  that  she  must  leani  to 
practise^  as  Arthur  Vivian's  wife; 
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because  we  both  knew  that  Fxlith's 
habits  were  extravagant  from  thought- 
lessness, and  we  had  both  rather 
dreaded  whether  she  might  have  the 
self-control  and  consideration  which 
would  be  necessary  to  enable  her  to 
alter  the  tastes  and  habits  of  her 
previous  life  so  as  to  fill  properly  the 
place  which  she  had  chosen  for  her- 
self, as  the  wife  of  a  country  gentle- 
man of  very  moderate  income.  Edith 
had  laughingly  assured  us  that  she 
never  cared  to  pass  the  gate  of  Ash- 
leigh  again,  when  she  had  once  en- 
tered it.  She  had  told  us  that  she 
should  become  a  model  of  economy, 
that  she  had  no  extravagant  tastes, 
and  that  she  had  only  hitherto  been 
extravagant  from  idleness,  and  from 
Lord  Effingham's  boundless  desire 
of  indulging  and  pleasing  her,  which 
had  tempted  her  to  please  both  her- 
self and  him  by  continued  discoveries 
of  something  that  she  wished,  and 
that  he  could  supply.  I  had  listened 
to  her  assurances,  and  I  had  been 
very  willing  to  believe  and  hope  that, 
under  her  husband's  guidance,  she 
would  become  all  that  she  ought  to 
be.  She  was  little  more  than  a  child, 
and  a  very  much  spoiled  child,  but 
very  winning  in  her  waywardness, 
and  very  lovely  in  her  bright  visions 
of  love  and  hope.  I  regretted  hear- 
ing of  this  sudden  visit  to  Paris,  but 
I  thought  that  Maud  seemed  need- 
lessly grave  about  it.  It  seemed  to 
me  very  natural  that  the  newly-made 
husband  should  indulge  his  bride's 
first  whim,  whether  it  were  a  reason- 
able one  or  not. 

Many  weeks  passed,  and  I  never 
received  one  line  from  my  husband. 
Link  by  link  the  chain  that  bound 
us  together  had  been  severed,  but 
hitherto,  when  he  had"  been  absent 
from  Earlscourt,  he  had  written  to 
me  occasionally.  The  letter  might 
be  cold  and  short,— a  message  to  his 
steward,  some  little  business  commu- 
nication to  be  made  by  me  to  those 
who  managed  his  affairs  in  his  ab- 
sence,— this  might  be  all ;  but  still 
^  letter   came   occasionally,   and  I 


could  dwell  on  the  handwriting— on 
the  words  which  custom  required 
should  begin  and  end  each  commu- 
nication with  a  semblance  of  affec- 
tion—a mockery  to  me  now  !  Even 
these  letters  had  ceased,  and  by  his 
silence  Hubert  seemed  to  tell  me 
how  totally  we  were  estranged  from 
one  another.  Did  he  ever  for  one 
moment  realise  the  agony  of  such 
knowledge  coming  to  my  heart  ? 

History  tells  us  a  sad  tale  of  a 
young  girl- -a  French  girl — whose 
mournful  life  passed  as  a  dream, 
from  which  she  never  seemed  to 
awaken.  I  had  read  her  story  when 
1  was  litde  more  than  a  child,  and 
I  can  remember  vividly  recalling 
the  impression  that  it  had  made  on 
me  during  that  dreary  winter  at 
Earlscourt. 

Judith  de  Gontaut  had  nothing 
in  her  character  or  manners  of  the 
frivolity  and  gaiety  which  are  gene- 
rally considered  to  be  the  character- 
isdcs  of  her  people.  From  infancy 
she  seemed  to  live  in  the  inner  life 
which  may  be  guessed  at,  but  never 
known  by  those  around  our  daily 
steps.  She  was  a  calm,  grave  child, 
free  from  the  passions  of  childhood 
as  from  its  merriment,  and  spending 
solitary  hours  in  silent  contemplation 
of  a  picture  which  she  had  dis'^overed 
in  some  obscure  corner  of  th<  gloomy 
hotel  in  Paris,  where  her  early  years 
were  spent.  It  was  the  portrait  of 
a  man  of  noble  presence,  of  one 
whose  expression  showed  him  to  be 
powerful  for  good  or  evil,  and  whose 
daring  glance  seemed  to  speak  his 
knowledge  of  that  power.  The  child 
was  one  day  found  in  deep  thought, 
absorbed  in  contemplation  of  this 
picture  by  her  nurse.  From  her  the 
young  Judith  learnt  that  the  image 
which  had  strangely  and  silently 
possessed  itself  of  the  unspoken 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  her  young 
mind,  was  the  portrait  of  a  cousin, 
on  whose  conduct,  as  a  faithful  ser- 
vant of  the  King  of  France,  a  heavy 
cloud  rested. 

He  had  fought  for  his  country  with 
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lion-like  courage,  and  in  the  height 
of  his  fame,  when  those  who  loved 
him  heard  his  name  spoken  with 
pride  of  heart  and  eye,  suddenly 
strange  tidings  came  home  from  the 
far-distant  land  where  his  deeds  had 
made  him  famous ;  and  whilst  the 
word  rmegade  was  uttered  by  those 
who  had  hitherto  listened  proudly 
to  the  wondrous  tales  of  a  French- 
man's bravery  in  his  country's  cause, 
his  family  deemed  the  disgrace  that 
he  had  brought  upon  them  too  ter- 
rible to  be  dwelt  upon,  even  in  the 
privacy  of  home.  His  name  was 
unspoken — he  was  to  be  as  one  who 
had  died  in  a  distant  land— and  died 
disgraced — his  portrait  was  cast  aside 
where  it  was  thought  that  that  no  eye 
should  again  rest  upon  it. 

But  from  this  portrait's  mute  elo- 
quence had  the  young  Judith's  heart 
learnt  its  life-long  lesson  of  silent 
love ;  and  when  time  and  strange 
changes  in  her  daring  cousin's  career 
had  restored  him  to  the  favour  of 
his  sovereign,  and  replaced  him  in 
his  French  home,  and  Judith  found 
herself  selected  as  his  wife  by  the 
parents  and  friends,  who  decide 
such  matters  in  France  with  little 
reference  to  those  whose  happiness 
is  involved  in  the  marriage,  the 
young  girl  calmly  accepted  the  fate 
that  had .  been  fixed  for  her.  She 
did  not  accept  it  as  something  sud- 
den and  unlooked-for,  as  such  a  mar- 
riage might  well  have  appeared  to 
one  during  whose  whole  life  this 
cousin's  name  had  been  unspoken, 
save  in  whispers  between  herself 
and  her  old  nurse ;  but  to  Judith 
such  a  marriage  seemed  the  natural 
result  of  the  intercourse  that  she 
had  silently  held  during  so  many 
years  with  the  banished  portrait 
in  the  dark  corner  of  her  father's 
mansion. 

Then  came  the  marriage,  entered 
into  by  the  Comte  de  Bonneval  with 
an  indifference  to  his  young  bride 
that  would  have  withered  the  flower 
of  love  in  many  a  devoted  breast ; 
but  Judith  seemed  to  look  for  as 


little  return  from  the  living  man  as 
from  the  silent  portrait.  Absorbed 
in  her  own  devotion,  proud  to  bear 
his  name,  looking  on  her  marriage 
as  the  fulfilment  of  a  destiny  pre- 
pared for  her  from  infancy,  and  for 
which  her  silent  musings  in  the  dis- 
tant chamber  had  well  prepared  her, 
she  murmured  not  at  neglect  which 
she  could  not  but  observe,  and  whilst 
she  was  proud  and  dignified  to  all 
others,  she  meekly  and  gratefully  in 
her  devoted  heart  accepted  what 
little  attention  he  chanced  to  pay 
her,  and  that  heart  swelled  with 
triumphant  joy  under  one  glance  or 
word  from  him. 

Such  feelings,  such  conduct  as 
Judith  de  Goutaut's  may  seem  un- 
dignified ;  yet  none  who  read  her 
tale  can  accuse  her  of  any  want  of 
woman's  proper  pride.  It  is  only 
that  her  life  is  a  dream,  and  Claude 
de  Bonneval  is  its  haunting  spirit ;  as 
much  so  in  her  grave  childhood  as 
in  the  few  short  weeks  during  which 
she  had  his  living  presence — first  as 
her  betrothed,  and  then  as  her  hus- 
band. 

Ten  short  days  had  elapsed  after 
his  marriage,  and  the  Comte  de 
Bonneval  quitted  his  wife  to  return 
to  the  soldier's  life  for  which  his 
daring,  resdess  spirit  yearned.  They 
never  met  again — but  history  has 
preserved  the  touching  letters  which 
were  addressed  by  that  young  de- 
serted wife  to  the  idol  whom  she 
had  made  unto  herself;  and  in  these 
letters  one  sees  the  feminine  yearn- 
ing for  love  and  trust  breaking 
through  the  resignation  and  the  sub- 
mission to  his  will  which  she  would 
have  desired  should  predominate  in 
her  expressions  to  him. 

At  times  she  received  a  letter 
from  him — rare  flash  of  joy  in  her 
sorrowful  life.  Then  came  long 
pauses  during  which  she  received 
no  tidings  from  her  husband,  and 
still  she  worshipped  on,  and  only 
learnt  to  endure  more  calmly.  The 
story  tells  us  how  in  the  first  year 
of  his  absence,  she  ventured  on  a. 
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few  words  o*"  patient  murmuring  at 
a  silence  of  s  )mc  weeks  on  his  part, 
and  how  in  the  second  year,  a 
silence  of  five  months  was  borne 
uncomplainingly;  unless  one  is  to 
call  the  sad  echo  of  her  words  of 
much-enduring  love,  complaint.  And 
80  time  passed  on,  and  at  length 
she  came  to  expect  neither  tidings 
nor  his  return.  No  reproach  was  in 
her  heart,  but  whilst  still  devoted  to 
her  Ideal,  she  herself  wrote  more 
seldom,  and  she  ceased  to  ask  any 
return.  Neglected,  she  still  loved  ; 
and  with  a  silent  resignation  which 
had  become  second  nature  to  her, 
she  moved  calmly  on  her  way. 

This  was  the  surface— this  was 
what  the  world  saw,  and  what  history 
tells.  The  world  did  not  see  the 
deserted  wife  in  the  lonely  hours  of 
night,  and  only  those  who  have  had 
their  ideals  shattered,  and  who  yet 
cannot  cast  aside  the  fragments,  but 
must  spend  their  mourning  lives  in 
looking  on  the  ruin,  can  guess  at 
the  sutfcrings  of  the  Comtcssc  de 
Bonneval. 

After  years  of  silence,  once  more 


strange  tidmgs  reached  his  home. 
Renegade  once  and  now  Apostate, 
it  seemed  as  if  he  must  indeed  be 
cast  from  his  Christian  wife's  pure 
thoughts.  She  ceased  to  send  her 
rare  letters  to  him  after  the  truth  of 
these  terrible  tidings  had  been  forced 
upon  her.  She  never  spoke  of  him 
again.  The  story  says  that  she  en- 
deavoured to  forget  him.  I  do  not 
believe  it  I  believe  that  she  died, 
as  she  had  lived,  in  contemplation 
of  the  changeless  portrait  I  believe 
that  when  she  knew  his  crime— his 
apostacy — her  life  became  a  life  of 
ceaseless  prayer.  She  could  lift  a 
pure  heart  to  Heaven  in  her  misery 
and  estrangement  from  her  husband. 
/  was  miserable — /was  estranged 
from  my  husband.  Alas  I  I  lacked 
the  purity  of  heart  of  that  young 
suffering  wife.  But  I  too  was  silent, 
I  too  moved  quietly  on  my  appoint- 
ed path,  and  those  who  were  around 
me  perhaps  marvelled  at  the  quietly- 
borne  estrangement  between  hus- 
band and  wife.  /  too  had  my  lone- 
ly night  hours,  when  no  human  eye 
saw  me. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 


It  is  sometimes  good  to  be  roused 
from  one  sorrow  or  anxiety  by  an- 
other, and  I  almost  acknowledged 
the  truth  of  this  to  myself  when  the 
month  of  April  brought  cold  winds 
under  which  my  little  Violet  seemed 
to  shrink.  The  medical  man  re- 
commended me  to  remove  her  from 
Eariscourt,  and  to  seek  more  genial 
spring  breezes  for  her  in  Devon- 
shire. 

I  was  wearied  of  my  beautiful 
home.  I  was  restless  and  unhappy, 
and  I  greatly  desired  a  change  of 
some  kind ;  and  when  it  was  decided 
that  change  was  desirable  for  my 
sweet  child,  I  persuaded  Maud  to 
go  with  me ;  and  leaving  all  the 
pomp  and  state  of  Eariscourt  behind 
us,  we  travelled  with  the  two  child- 
ren  and  the   necessary   attendants 


only,  in  search  of  a  quiet  sheltered 
home  where  we  could  .spend  the 
months  of  May  and  June.  I  re- 
member that  I  fancied  that  I  should 
revel  in  somctliing  like  the  old  sim- 
ple life  at  llcombe.  I  could  not 
recal  the  simplicity  of  heart  which 
made  its  joy. 

Some  days  were  spent  at  the 
hotel  of  one  of  the  most  attractive 
of  the  many  lovely  places  in  Devon- 
shire ;  but  I  did  not  wish  to  remain 
there,  and  I  was  glad  when  our  in- 
quiries and  search  for  a  more  se- 
cluded country  home  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  an  isolated  dwelling 
which  seemed  exactly  suited  to  my 
wishes,  and  which  was  situated  at 
the  distance  of  several  miles  from 
the  little  town  where  we  had  first 
paused.     A    few  days   sufficed    to 
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make  the  necessary  arrangements, 
and  having  secured  the  Manor 
House,  as  it  was  called,  for  three 
months,  we  hastened  to  establish 
ourselves  there. 

It  was  a  sad,  deserted-looking 
place.  I  think  that  there  is  nothing 
more  melancholy  in  nature  than  the 
immediate  precincts  of  a  house  that 
has  evidently  once  been  a  smiling 
and  well-tended  home,  when  the 
smile  has  passed  away,  and  the  careful 
tending  ceased,  from  whatever  cause. 
There  were  flower-beds  with  only 
stray  flowers  looking  up  here  and 
there  in  surprise  at  their  own  loneli- 
ness, gravel  paths  on  which  the 
grass  had  encroached  unchecked, 
stone  steps  broken  and  moss-grown. 
These  things  made  me  thirk  mourn- 
fully of  the  hands  that  had  once 
tended  these  flower-beds ;  perhaps 
they  were  folded  and  still  now.  I 
thought  of  the  children's  feet  that 
might  once  have  passed  lightly  along 
these  overgrown  walks ;  perhaps  they 
were  falling  heavily  enough  now  in 
far-distant  lands.  I  thought  of  the 
laughter  that  might  have  mingled 
gladly  in  old  days  with  the  ripple  of 
the  waves  which  fell  so  sadly  on  my 
ear ;  silenced  or  changed  to  mourning. 

The  Manor  House  was  situated 
on  the  shore  of  one  of  those  small 
bays  which  so  frequently  break  the 
outline  of  the  southern  coast  of 
Devonshire,  making  litde  sheltered 
nooks  where  the  breezes  come  softly 
with  a  reviving  influence  to  the 
invalids  who  frequent  them.  The 
garden,  which  seemed  to  me  so 
sad,  had  evidently  once  been  the 
pride  of  the  place ;  and  even  in  its 
dreariness,  the  beauty  of  its  situation, 
and  the  neglected  remains  of  the 
flowers  which  had  once  been  cherish- 
ed there,  claimed  admiration. 

The  house  faced  {he  sea,  and 
stood  so  near  the  shore  that  if  storms 
could  have  entered  that  sheltered 
bay,  the  spray  might  have  reached 
our  windows.  A  wall  of  consider- 
able height,  with  batdemented  top, 
through  the  openings  of  which  green 


ivy-wreaths  found  their  way,  sur- 
rounded the  large  sloping  space  on 
which  the  house  and  garden  lay, 
giving  a  feeling  of  strict  privacy 
which  suited  my  taste  well.  The 
velvet-like  turf  in  front  of  the  house 
descended  somewhat  abruptly,  so 
that  this  wall  which  followed  the 
undulations  of  the  ground,  did  not 
impede  our  view  of  the  sparkling 
sea,  and  from  the  bottom  of  the 
lawn  a  little  gate  opened  at  once 
upon  the  shining  sands. 

Behind  the  house  lay  the  garden, 
the  space  of  ground  which  it  occu- 
pied gradually  and  slightly  ascend- 
ing until  a  flight  of  steps  led  to  a 
raised  terrace,  which  bounded  the 
garden,  and  from  which  one  could 
gaze  down  through  grassy  paths, 
and  quaintly-arranged  flower-beds. 
I  spent  many  hours  of  each  day  on 
this  terrace,  sometimes  miserable, 
sometimes  in  astrange  state  of  dreamy 
indifference.  I  can  recal  now  the 
rich  luxuriance  of  the  foliage  which 
covered  the  southern  wall  which 
bounded  it.  There  were  old  fig- 
trees,  with  their  glossy  leaves ;  mag- 
nolias, with  their  promise  of  coming 
perfume ;  peach-trees,  with  their 
peculiar  faint  fragrance,  that  scents 
the  atmosphere  long  before  the  fruit 
is  ripening ;  and  scattered  amongst 
these,  came  clusters  of  rich  crimson 
and  white  roses,  delicious  in  per- 
fume, and  lavish  in  the  wealth  of 
blossom,  tempted  forth  by  the  soft 
dim  te  of  Devonshire.  Neglected 
as  the  garden  was,  there  was  won- 
derful beauty  spread  over  that  old 
wall ;  and  if  gardeners  had  tended 
the  plants,  and  trimmed  and  trained 
each  separate  tree  with  care,  the 
result  would  have  fallen  far  short  of 
nature's  own  careless  arrangement  of 
her  treasures,  and  it  would  have 
been  out  of  harmony  with  the  whole 
scene.  It  was  a  desolate  scene,  and 
mournful  in  its  loveliness ;  but  it 
was  very  beautiful,  and  with  an 
eloquence  in  its  beauty,  speaking 
of  the  Past,  that  more  carefully  tend- 
ed gardens  never  have. 
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In  the  centre  of  this  wall,  a  gate 
opened  on  what  had  been  the  park 
of  the  old  Manor  House  in  its  palmy 
days,  but  which  I  suppose  had 
passed  away  from  the  possession  of 
its  present  owner,  as  1  knew  that  we 
only  shared  the  ri^^ht  of  driving  and 
walking  there  with  others  ;  and  al- 
though there  were  few  residents  in 
that  somewhat  lonely  neighbour- 
hood, I  generally  sought  total  soli- 
tude, and  did  not  often  walk  in  the 
Park,  which  was  of  considerable 
extent  and  well- wooded.  I  passed 
many  of  my  long  days  in  sauntering 
up  and  down  the  terrace,  most  fre- 
quently alone,  and  too  often  buried 
in  the  miserable  thoughts  that  I  had 
vainly  hoped  to  leave  behind  me  at 
Earlscourt. 

How  wonderfully  Maud  bore  with 
my  caprice  and  variable  moods  at 
that  time  I  Sometimes  a  day  would 
come  when  a  sudden  consciousness 
of  her  forbearance  would  come  over 
me,  and  I  would  turn  to  her  with 
something  like  love  and  gratitude. 
But  perhaps  ere  the  sunset  of  that 
same  day  the  dark  mood  would 
return,  and  I  would  turn  from  her 
with  impatience  and  petulance.  I 
would  turn,  with  something  like 
anger,  from  the  anxious  looks  that 
seemed  to  offer  a  sympathy  I  had 
not  asked,  and  dared  not  accept. 
Then  I  would  leave  her,  and  wander 
away  alone  for  hours,  making  it  by 
my  manner  quite  imi)ossible  for  her  to 
approach  me,  or  to  attempt  to  soothe 
me.  I  was  very  miserable.  Maud 
knew  it,  and  with  angelic  patience 
and  love  she  watched  and  waited. 

I  remember  one  moniing — one 
lovely  sunny  morning — when  1  was 
painfully  and  angrily  conscious  that 
Maud  was  tacitly  striving  to  chase 
my  dark  mood  away.  How  little 
did  I  dream  that  the  apparently  in- 
different and  passing  events  of  that 
day,  would  assume  in  later  years  a 
vital  importance  in  my  eyes ;  their 
memory  coming  with  blighting  in- 
fluence to  my  home,  and  withering 
my  fairest  blossom  ! 


Maud  and  I  were  together  in  the 
garden.  I  had  gone  out  alone 
immediately  after  breakfast  to  sit 
there.  I  had  not  asked  Maud  to 
accompany  me.  I  had  not  wished 
her  to  do  so.  But  she  came  out  and 
brought  the  children  with  her. 
Sometimes  with  sweet  subtilty,  she 
tried  to  chase  away  my  clouds  with 
the  sunshine  of  my  children's  pre- 
sence— but  not  always — no,  not 
always  could  that  innocent  presence 
be  welcomed  by  me ;  though  there 
were  times  when  I  craved  for  it,  and 
clung  to  it,  as  the  one  holy  place 
on  earth  to  which  I  could  still  find 
entrance,  and  where  I  might  find  at 
least  a  temporary  refuge  from  my 
misery.  On  this  morning  I  turned 
from  them.  I  kissed  them  pas- 
sionately when  Maud  brought  them 
to  my  side ;  and  as  I  did  so,  burning 
tears  rose  to  my  eyes,  and  dimmed 
the  glory  of  the  summer  sunshine. 
I  put  the  children  from  me,  and 
turned  silently  aside.  Maud  mark- 
ed the  action— she  doubtless  marked 
the  tears  also  j  and  as  she  dismissed 
the  little  ones,  she  seated  herself 
near  me,  and  whilst  seeming  to 
occupy  he-self  with  a  book,  I  felt 
that  she  watched  me.  After  a  time 
she  spoke  to  me.  She  spoke  on 
indifferent  subjects,  but  her  voice 
had  a  ring  of  sympathy,  and  it 
irritated  me.  I  scarcely  heeded 
her  words  and  answered  her  shortly 
and  at  random.  In  a  moment  of 
silence,  I  glanced  at  her  as  she 
sat  near  me  under  the  shade  of  an 
old  walnut-tree  which  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  garden.  Her  eyes 
were  fixed  sadly  on  me,  and  tears 
stood  on  their  long  lashes.  For  a 
mom9nt  I  wavered,  my  first  impulse 
was  to  throw  myself  on  her  breast, 
to  confess  all,  and  seek  comfort  ancl 
advice  from  that  true  heart.  Why 
should  I  respect  my  husband's  secret 
when  he  had  taken  from  me  the 
confidence  and  the  love  which  bind 
a  wife  so  firmly  to  a  loving  husband, 
and  close  her  lips  irrevocably  on  all 
which  miiiht  concern  him  ?    But  I 
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had  too  long  indulged  the  evil  mood, 
the  selfish  indulgence  of  a  sorrow 
into  the  dark  depths  of  which  no 
other  might  enter,  and  I  was  care- 
less of  the  grief  which  I  thereby  in- 
flicted on  one  who  still  loved  me, 
and  who  could  not  fathom  the  un- 
natural gloom  which  pervaded  my 
words  and  thoughts.  I  would  not 
speak.  I  started  impatiently  from 
my  place,  and  hastening  to  the 
terrace,  I  glanced  back  to  see  Maud 
still  seated  where  I  had  left  her, 
and  then,  secure  of  being  unob- 
served, I  opened  the  gate  which 
led  from  the  terrace  into  the  park, 
and  hurried  alone  into  its  most 
sequestered  depths. 

Scarce  noting  where  I  went,  I 
had  wandered  for  some  time,  when 
I  suddenly  became  aware  that  my 
steps  had  carried  me  to  a  part  of  the 
park  which  was  unfamiliar  to  me, 
and  on  emerging  from  a  shady 
avenue  of  some  length,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  before  me  a  house 
which,  whilst  it  was  small  and  un- 
pretending, had  something  so  pecu- 
liar in  its  aspect  that  one  could  not 
pass  it  by  as  an  ordinary  cottage. 
It  had  evidently  once  been  surround- 
ed by  a  garden,  but  every  plant  had 
been  carefully  removed,  and  the 
empty  borders  looked  singularly 
desolate.  The  front  of  the  house 
was  covered  with  trellis-work,  on 
which  one  could  fancy  that  roses  had 
twined,  but  not  a  single  leaf  or  bud 
remained.  It  seemed  as  if  some 
one  had  carefully  removed  every 
trace  of  them.  The  precincts  of  the 
house  were  studiously  neat,  but  it 
seemed  also  as  if  they  had  been 
made  studiously  desolate. 

I  had  never  heard  of  any  house 
being  in  the  park  of  the  Manor 
House;  and  I  walked  towards  the 
gate  which  opened  into  the  small 
enclosure,  and  looked  round  me 
with  some  curiosity.  Whilst  I  stood 
there,  large  drops  of  rain  began  to 
fall.  On  looking  around,  I  became 
aware  of  a  great  change  in  the  aspect 
of  the  weather.     Heavy  clouds  had 


gathered  above  me,  and  the  large 
rain -drops  were  evidently  the  pre- 
cursors of  a  thunderstorm.  I  have 
always  had  a  great  terror  of  a 
thunderstorm,  a  terror  which  I  had 
vainly  endeavoured  to  overcome :  and 
when  I  saw  the  clouds  darkening,  I 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  necessity 
ofimmediately  seeking  shelter;  and  I 
unhesitatingly  opened  the  gate  of  that 
which  had  once  been  the  cottage 
garden,  and  rapidly  walked  up  the 
gravelled  path  which  led  to  the  door. 
The  door  stood  open,  and  I  knock- 
ed hurriedly  at  it.  No  sound  broke 
the  stillness  around,  and  when,  after 
vainly  repeating  my  knock,  I  heard 
the  low  mutterings  of  thunder,  I 
stayed  for  no  further  warning,  but,  en- 
tering the  house,  I  gently  opened 
a  door  which  I  found  at  my  right 
hand. 

The  scene  on  which  I  intruded 
was  one  to  arrest  the  attention. 
On  a  sofa,  which  was  placed  near 
the  curtained  window,  lay  a  young 
girl  asleep.  The  pillow  on  which 
she  lay  was  not  whiter  than  her 
young  face,  and  her  long  fair  hair 
fell  round  her  with  that  peculiar 
heavy  damp  appearance  which  I 
did  not  know  then,  but  which  I 
know  now  is  always  a  sure  symptom 
of  fatal  illness.  Her  parted  lips 
were  colourless,  and  her  quick,  short 
breathing  was  painful  even  to  hear. 

My  glance  fell  first  on  this  young 
girl,  and  whilst  I  gazed  for  a  moment 
on  her  the  sound  of  stifled  sobs 
drew  my  attention  to  another  occu- 
pant of  the  room.  A  lady  in  a 
widow's  dress  knelt  on  the  ground 
in  the  corner  of  the  small  chamber 
that  was  farthest  from  the  sleeping 
girl.  Her  face  was  buried  in  her 
hands,  and  the  violent  emotion, 
which  she  was  struggling  vainly  to 
repress,  had  apparently  made  her 
unconscious  of  my  presence. 

For  a  moment  I  stood  perplexed. 
I  felt  that  I  ought  to  withdraw;  but 
whilst  I    hesitated,  a  vivid  flash  of 
lightning,  followed  almost  h     • 
by  a  crashing  peal  of  thunder 
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an  involuntary  exsclamaticm  from  me, 
and  the  lady  started  to  her  feet,  and 
looked  at  me  with  startled  surprise. 
I  drew  back  into  the  little  passage 
and  she  immediately  followed  me. 
I  remember  that  I  marvelled  then 
at  the  sudden  calmness  which  suc- 
ceeded her  uncontrollable  agitation. 
When  she  had  closed  the  door,  and 
we  stood  together  in  the  passage,  I 
looked  into  her  face,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  I  never  had  gazed  on  so 
«tem  a  countenance.  The  cold, 
hard  expression  seemed  to  be  fixed 
there.  One  could  not  imagine  that 
any  emotion  had  ever  played 
round  the  stem,  severe  mouth,  I 
felt  startled  when  I  looked  at  her, 
and  the  apology  which  I  would  have 
uttered  died  on  my  lips.  I  did  not 
•dare  to  show,  or  to  imply,  that  I 
had  unwillingly  intruded  upon  her 
sorrow.  My  eyes  fell  under  her 
cold,  inquiring  glance,  and  with 
some  difficulty  I  requested  her  to 
give  me  shelter  until  the  storm 
•should  be  over.  She  opened  an- 
other door,  and  with  a  few  cold 
words  of  courtesy,  invited  me  to 
enter  the  room.  She  did  not  follow 
me,  but  closed  the  door,  and  I 
immediately  heard  her  re-enter  the 
•chamber  where  the  sleeping  girl 
Jay. 

The  room  in  which  slie  left  roe 
•was  cheerless  enough.  Two  books 
lay  on  the  table,  which  I  saw  were 
old  volumes  of  sermons.  A  basket 
filled  with  some  coarse-looking  work 
stood  near  them,  and  no  other 
object  arrested  the  eye  in  the  bare 
litde  room.  No  music — no  flowers 
— no  i)ictures  ;  and  yet  the  moment- 
ary glance  I  had  of  those  whom  I 
supposed  to  be  mother  and  daugh- 
ter, would  have  led  me  to  expect 
their  room  to  bespeak  the  usual 
tastes  and  occupations  of  those  of 
refined  habits. 

I  know  not  how  long  I  remained 
alone,  but  the  storm  had  passed 
away,  and  I  heard  no  sound  in  the 
-cottage.  I  felt  that  my  position  was 
an  awkward  one.     I  felt  myself  ua- 


welcome,  and,  indeed,  I  felt  that  the 
lady  had  not  obeyed  the  rules  of 
common  courtesy  in  not  returning  to 
the  room  where  she  had  Jeft  me,  or 
sending  some  servant  with  a  message 
to  excuse  her  absence.  Impatient 
of  the  silence  and  sadness  which 
seemed  to  rest  immovably  on  the 
house,  1  at  length  opened  the  door, 
and  as  if  she  had  watched  for  my 
doing  so,  at  the  same  moment  the 
lady  opened  the  door  of  the  other 
chamber,  and  courteously,  but  very 
coldly,  she  begged  me  to  excuse  her 
— her  daughter  was  ill,  and  she 
could  not  leave  her  room— and 
scarcely  listening  to  my  thanks  for 
the  shelter  which  her  roof  had  af- 
forded me,  she  closed  the  door  again, 
and  I  quitted  the  house,  half  in 
wonder,  half  in  pity,  as  I  thought 
of  the  pale  sleeping  girl. 

This  trifling  incident  had  some- 
what drawn  me  out  of  myself,  and 
when  I  returned  home  and  found 
Maud  in  anxiety  as  to  my  long  ab- 
sence, having  vainly  sent  to  seek  me 
in  the  park,  I  remembered  with  re- 
morse my  ungracious  conduct  to  her 
in  the  morning.  Her  gentle,  affec- 
tionate care  for  me  merited  a  very 
different  return.  I  spoke  to  Maud 
of  the  stern  mother  and  the  pale 
daughter  in  their  very  cheerless 
home ;  and  we  determined  that  we 
should  try  and  gain  some  informa- 
tion about  them,  and  if  we  found 
that  it  was  poverty  which  made  the 
invalid's  home  so  barren  of  all  that 
might  soothe  her  pain  and  brighten 
the  hours  to  her,  that  we  should  do 
our  best  to  surround  her  with  such 
alleviations  as  we  could  procure. 

On  incjuiry,  we  found  that  little 
was  known  of  the  occupants  of  the 
cottage,  and  that  little  seemed  to 
bespeak  some  mystery.  They  had 
been  there  for  a  year.  Before  they 
came  the  cottage  was  one  of  the 
most  smiling  spots  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  Mrs.  Leslie  had  stipulated, 
on  becoming  its  tenant,  that  the  gar- 
den should  be  destroyed,  and  every 
vestige  of  a  flower  removed.     One 
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elderly  female  servant  accompanied 
the  mother  and  daughter  when  they 
came  to  the  cottage.  No  other  do- 
mestic shared  the  household  duties, 
in  which  Mrs.  I^slie,  Judging  by  her 
bearing  and  her  dress,  seemed  so 
totally  unaccustomed  to  take  any 
share.  No  one  visited  them,  no 
one  knew  anything  of  them;  and 
the  first  talk  of  their  arrival  having 
passed  away,  people  had  almost  for- 


gotten the  existence  of  the  remote 
cottage,,  which  stood  far  from  any 
other  dwelling. 

This  was  all  the  information  that 
our  inquiries  elicited.  I  have  some- 
times wished  that  I  had  sought  na 
farther  -that  I  had  never  seen  that 
stern  mother  again,  —  that  1  had 
never  known  the  history  of  that 
dying  girL 


CHAPTER      XXIII. 


Discouraging  as  Mrs.  Leslie's  man- 
ner had  been,  1  did  not  allow  many 
days  to  pass  before  I  returned  to  the 
cottage,  taking,  as  my  excuse  for 
a  visit,  some  fine  fruit  vdiich  I  had 
procured  for  the  invalid. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning,  and  whea 
I  opened  the  gate  which  led  into  the 
enclosure  in  which  the  cottage  stood, 
I  saw  that  the  sofa  had  been  carried 
into  the  open  air,  and   the   young 
girl  lay  upon  it ;  but  the  fresh  morn- 
ing air  had  failed  to  give  the  faintest 
tinge  of  colour  to   her  thin,  pale 
cheek.     She  was  alone,  and  as  I  ap- 
proached her,  and  with  a  few  words 
of  inquiry  offered  her  my  little  gift, 
she  raised  her  sad  eyes  with  a  pain- 
fully wistful  look  of  wonder  to  my 
face.      It  seemed  as  if  the   mere 
words  of  ordinary  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness were  strange  in  the  ears  of  one 
who  looked  as  if  she  should  be  liv- 
ing her  last  hours  in  an  atmosphere 
of  love   and   tenderness.     She  had 
scarcely  answered  my  inquiries  when 
Mrs.  Leslie  advanced  from  the  cot- 
tage, having  seen  me  from  the  win- 
dow.    The  same  stem,  changeless 
expression,  which  had  so  chilled  me 
on   my  former  interview  with  her, 
silenced   me   again.      I  must   have 
wondered  if  grief  had   turned  her 
heart  to  stone,  if  I  had  not  remem- 
bered the  uncontrollable  emotion  to 
which  I  had  seen  her  yield  when  she 
thought  that  no  earthly  eye  beheld 
her.     She  thanked  me  very  coldly 


for  the  basket  of  fruit  which  her 
daughter  held  in  her  wasted  hand ; 
and  then,,  with  a  manner  which  un- 
n^istakeably  dismissed  me,  she  said 
that  it  was  time  to  remove  the  in- 
valid to  the  cottage,  as  over-fatigue 
was  always  the  result  of  too  long 
a  stay  in  the  open  air. 

The  young  girl  did  not  speak. 
She  seemed  to  be  indifferent  I 
could  not  even  trace  in  her  coun- 
tenance the  languid  enjoyment  that 
invalids  so  often  find  in  breathing: 
the  air  of  their  last  earthly  summer. 
Mrs.  Leslie  and  the  servant  prepared 
to  assist  her  to  move,  and  I  left  the 
cottage. 

'ITie  sad  blue  eyes  occupied  my 
thoughts  during  my  solitary  walk 
home.  What  was  the  mystery? 
What  was  the  sorrow  ?  Some  sorrow 
must  have  withered  the  life  in  that 
young  frame — some  sorrow  must 
have  petrified  the  mother's  manner,, 
whilst  her  heart  was  still  beating 
with  motherly  love  within  her.  What 
was  the  sorrow  to  me  ?  and  yet  I 
could  not  dismiss  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cottage  from  my  mind.  Why 
was  this?  I  had  cared  little  — too- 
little  for  the  woes  of  others  since 
my  own  sorrow  had  so  utterly  crushed 
my  hopes  of  earthly  happiness — and 
yet  these  strangers  and  their  sorrow 
had  almost  for  the  moment  banished 
my  own  burden  from  my  memory^ 
Why  was  this  ? 

Weeks  past  away,  and  on  several 
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occasions  I  had  attempted  to  break 
tlirough  the  barrier  with  which  Mrs. 
1  eslie  surrounded  herself  and  her 
dying  daughter,  with  as  Uttle  success 
as  before.  At  length  the  mystery 
was  solved,  in  an  interview  which 
made  it  im])Ossiblefor  me  to  intrude 
ui)on  them  apain. 

1  walked  up  to  the  cottage  one 
morning,  and  I  made  my  nurse 
accompany  me,  that  little  Violet 
might  be  my  companion.  I  fancied 
that  perhaps  the  child's  winning 
ways  might  prevail  where  I  had  felt 
myself  completely  baffled.  I  wished 
to  be  kind  to  the  poor  girl  whose 
life  seemed  to  be  ebbing  away  so 
sadly,  and  the  stem  mother  stood 
between  her  and  me  immovably. 

I  found  Mrs.  Leslie  alone.  1  led 
my  child  into  the  cheerless  room, 
and  when  Mrs.  Leslie's  cold  eyes 
fell  upon  her,  a  sudden  change 
crossed  her  stem  features,  some 
spasm  seemed  to  convulse  them  for 
a  moment,  and  with  an  expression 
that  I  never  can  forget,  she  entreated 
me  to  send  my  child  away. 

"  Send  that  innocent  baby  home. 
Lady  Darcy,"  she  repeated  in  an 
excited  manner,  very  foreign  to  her 
usrual  demeanour.  "  Send  her  home 
with  her  nurse,  and  1  will  ask  you 
for  once  to  remain  here  for  a  time. 
I  wish  to  speak  to  you,  and  you  will 
bestow  half  an  hour  upon  me.  It 
is  time  that  you  should  understand 
why  you  ought  not  to  come  here, 
why  we  are  cut  off  from  all  the 
world. 

I  quickly  dismissed  Violet  and 
her  nurse,  and  for  a  moment  I  re- 
gretted that  I  had  so  perseveringly 
tried  to  force  attentions  on  Mrs. 
I^esHe  which  I  had  seen  were  unwel- 
come. I  seemed  to  dread  the  com- 
munication which  she  was  about  to 
make  to  me.  What  had  I  to  do 
with  the  sorrows  and  trials  of  these 
strangers  ?  Why  did  my  heart  beat 
so  tumultuously  when  the  door  was 
closed,  and  I  found  myself  alone 
with  Mrs.  Leslie?  Is  the  heart  some- 
times an  unconscious  prophet. 


I  remember  watching  my  child's 
white  dress  as  she  passed  along  the 
path  which  led  to  the  Manor  House, 
and  of  which  I  could  command  a 
view  for  some  time  from  the  spot 
where  I  sat.  As  the  sad  story  was 
told  to  me,  I  remember  mechanically 
watching  the  little  child's  slow  pro- 
gress with  an  almost  unconscious 
desire  to  keep  her  in  my  sight,  as  a 
tie  to  a  brighter  outer  life,  whilst  a 
tale  of  shame  and  sorrow  darkened 
the  little  cottage  room  on  that 
brilliant  summer  day.  Years  after- 
wards, when  that  tale  was  vividly 
recalled  to  me,  I  never  could  sepa- 
rate the  recollection  of  its  details,  as 
they  were  first  told  to  me,  from  the 
fluttering  of  the  little  white  garments 
on  that  sunny  moming  in  the  Manor 
House  Park. 

Mrs.  Leslie  seemed  to  have  nerved 
herself  to  perform  a  painful  task, 
and  we  were  no  sooner  alone  than 
she  began  to  speak. 

**  You  have  seen  that  your  visits 
here  were  unwelcome,  Lady  Darcy," 
she  said.  "I  tried  to  discourage 
your  coming,  but  I  would  not  have 
you  to  suppose  that  I  was  insensible 
to  the  kindness  of  your  motives.  I 
wished  to  conceal  from  you,  as  from 
all  the  world,  the  shame  and  sorrow 
which  have  isolated  me  and  my 
daughter,  and  which  made  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  receive  you  here. 
Your  kindness  was  not  to  be  so 
easily  repelled  as  1  had  hoped,  and 
I  shall  now  explain  to  you  the  neces- 
sity for  my  having  declined  your 
visits  to  my  unhappy  child." 

I  endeavoured  to  interrupt  her. 
I  wished  to  assure  her  that  I  desired 
no  such  painful  confidence  as  she 
seemed  inclined  to  bestow  on  me, 
and  that  I  should  of  course  not  again 
intrude  upon  her ;  but  she  would  not 
hear  me 

**  I  wish  to  tell  you  now,"  she  said, 
"  I  have  felt  strangely  impelled  to  tell 
you  several  times,  and  this  morning 
— I  know  not  how  it  is— but  when  1 
saw  you  enter  the  room  with  the 
innocent  child  by  your  side,  I  seemed 
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to  feel  an  imperative  necessity  to 
reveal  my  sorrow  to  you  —  to  warn 
you  from  this  house,  and,  perchance, 
also  to  warn  you  to  tremble  for  your 
daughter,  even  although  she  be  a 
child  of  many  prayers. 

The  tale  was  a  strange  one  to  me. 
As  I  have  written  in  this  narrative. 
I  knew  Uttle  of  the  world,  and  the 
wickedness  of  which  poor  Mary 
Leslie  had  been  the  victim  was  of 
a  kind  which  had  never  been  brought 
before  me. 

The  only  child  of  tender,  loving 
parents  — as  her  mother  told  me — 
two  years  before  I  saw  her  she  had 
been  the  joy  and  light  of  their  home. 
Mrs.  Leslie  did  not  name  her  daugh- 
ter's betrayer  to  me,  but  she  told 
me  that  the  young  girl  had,  in  a  fatal 
moment,  listened  to  false  words  of 
seeming  love ;  and,  misled  by  spe- 
cious pretexts  for  concealing  what 
had  passed  from  her  parents  for  a 
time,  she  had  forgotten  her  duty  to 
them— to  herself —and  consented  to 
leave  her  father's  house  with  one 
who  professed  to  live  for  her  alone, 
and  whilst  the  deluded  girl  imagined 
that  she  was  hastening  with  her  affi- 
anced husband  to  a  spot  where  the 
the  marriage  ceremony  could  be 
safely  and  secretly  performed,  she 
discovered — too  late — that  she  was 
basely  deceived,  that  no  marriage 
was  intended ;  and  whilst  in  her  first 
startled  agony  of  shame  she  hurried 
secretly  from  her  deceiver,  and, 
dreading  being  discovered  by  him, 
sought  her  parents  and  her  disgraced 
home,  with  no  doubt  of  being  re- 
ceived there,  the  utter  heartlessness 
of  the  man  for  whom  she  had  sacri- 
ficed herself  was  revealed  by  the  fact 
that  he  never  even  sought  her,  but 
quitting  England,  left  the  unfortu- 
nate victim  of  his  iniquity  to  the 
fate  that  his  villany  had  prepared  for 
her. 

The  father  died —the  widowed 
mother  clasped  her  hands  tightly 
together  as  she  told  it  in  few  words. 
He  lived  to  bless  and  pray  for  his 
ruined  child.     He   lived   to   thank 


Heaven  that  she  had  returned  to  his 
roof — and  then  he  died.  Doctors 
could  not  name  his  complaint — he 
had  been  strong  and  well  when  his 
child  left  him ;  she  was  not  long  away, 
but  he  died  a  few  weeks  after  her 
return.  Then  the  old  home  was 
soon  broken  up,  and  the  mother  and 
daughter  travelled  together  far  from 
the  scenes  of  Mary*s  happy  child- 
hood, and  with  no  object  save  to 
remain  unnoticed  and  unknown, 
they  came  to  the  cottage  in  the 
Manor  House  Park. 

"  I  know  that  she  must  die,"  said 
the  poor  mother,  "  and  I  know  that 
life  could  offer  nothing  to  her  now 
but  sorrow.  I  am  ready  to  part  with 
her.  I  sometimes  think  now,  when 
I  see  death  coming  with  rapid  strides, 
that  I  have  been  ^Tong  —  fatally 
wrong,  in  my  conduct  towards  her 
during  the  time  that  she  has  been 
with  me  in  this  changed  life.  I  have 
tried  to  make  her  dreary  life  more 
dreary—  I  have  not  wished  to  recon- 
cile her  to  life.  I  do  not  seem  to 
have  even  endeavoured  to  smooth e 
her  early  passage  to  the  grave.  I  have 
forgotten  her  youth — her  misery.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  fix  her  thoughts 
incessantly  on  the  dark  side  of  her 
sin,  and  I  have  refrained  from  sooth- 
ing her  trembling  spirit  when  I  might 
well  have  done  so.  She  was  so 
young — so  innocent ;"  and  the  poor 
mother  looked  pleadingly  into  my 
face  as  she  spoke,  as  if  she  would 
have  shielded  her  child  from  ??iy  re- 
proach ;  "  and  she  has  suffered  so 
intensely.  May  you  never  live  to 
know  what  it  is  to  recal  with  anguish 
the  memory  of  the  hour  that  gave 
a  living  infant  to  your  arms  ;  may 
you  never  live  to  wish  that  your 
heart  had  never  been  gladdened 
with  your  little  child's  voice  and 
smile." 

Mrs.  Leslie  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  ere  1  could  speak,  she  burst 
into  tears,  and  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands,  she  continued,  in  a 
quick,  passionate  tone — 

"  Why  have  I  deprived  her  of  all 
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ih.ii  i:  f.iir  \\\\i\  \y\\y\\\  in  life?    Poor  coming  of  the  last  change,  I  did 

fhilii:  |ioor  rhilM!  1   li:ivt'  stcckd  not  attempt   to  answer  her  agaiiii 

ii»i  .•  II  .ij.';nii'.i  hn  wir.tlnl  looks  even  and   I   rose  to  quit  her  presence. 

Ml    MM  li     iii.ill    iii.iiiciN  as  tluwers.  Once  more  the  stern  expression  re- 

;  hr  lovril  lli.wri-.,  ami  1  sai(l»  with  turned  to  her  quivering  hps,  and  hcT 

|iifilrvi  •.rxfiity,    that    siie   shouUl  last  worIs  to  me  were  Uttered  in  hcT 

ill  ny  lirr.ill  .ill  that  she  loveil  and  calm,  severe  tone, 

iiditiirrd  Ml  this  woild  ;  and  ^he  siib-  '*  I  ask  you,  as  a  favour,  not  to 

tiiith  d    ilniil\  to  n»y  iU(  rer  ;  anil  1  return  here  again  under  any  circum- 

h<i\r   ^'.iM-M    ltd    ^loDiny    l<ouk.s   to  stances.     I  have  obeyed  an  impulse 

iiMil,  -.|>(akMif;  nu)U'  ut  tenor  than  for  which  I  cannot  account  in  be- 

ol  turn  V,     1  nieaiit  it  well.     I  I  rem-  irayini;  my  secret  to  you.     I  cannot 

liird  h-'.l  she  nIiouKI  Iv^^el  her  sin  see    \ou   a^ain.  and   I   depend  on 

Ml  dwelhn^  \a\  hei  soiiow.     1  ha\e  your  not  attempting,  with  mistaken 

lutu   Nlein  to  het  whiUt  my  heart  kindness,  to  change  my  determina* 

\\a'.  hteakini;  i   atul   i\ow    i:  is  too  tion.     Her  manner  forbade  reply. 

late     loo  late  I   She  is  passir^  away  I  left  her.  and  within  a  week  Mary 
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write  again,  hoping  that  meantime  I 
would  prepare  to  move  at  once  on 
hearing  from  him. 

Many  years  have  passed  since 
the  autumn  evening  closed  in  which 
.  brought  me  that  letter ;  but  I  recal 
yet  the  startled  delight  with  which  I 
once  more  found  myself  associated 
with  my  husband's  plans  and  move- 
ments. The  letter  was  cold  enough, 
and  entirely  occupied  with  matter- 
of-fact  details.  It  might  have  broken 
my  heart  some  years  earlier ;  but  it 
tacitly  acknowledged  my  claim  to  be 
by  his  side,  and  this  was  enough  for 
me  after  the  deserted,  forlorn  posi- 
tion which  had  been  my  lot  for 
many  months.  I  do  not  think  that 
I  hoped  anything,  expected  any- 
thing to  be  changed  in  the  relations 
between  my  husband  and  myself; 
but  I  should,  at  all  events,  be  near 
him —  under  his  protection  ;  and  any 
kind  of  charge  in  my  monotonous 
life  oflfered  the  possibihty  of  a  change 
for  the  better. 

The  month  of  November  found 
us  established  in  London.  Hubert 
met  me  more  warmly  than  I  had 
dared  to  hope  he  would,  and  I  think 
that  the  first  month  of  my  residence 
in  London  was,  perhaps,  the  least 
miserable  period  of  my  life  since 
that  fatal  night  at  Earlscourt,  when 
the  paper  was  destroyed  on  which 
our  fortune  in  this  world  depended. 
Hubert  was  much  occupied  with  his 
children  during  that  short  time.  It 
seemed  to  me  that,  in  very  weariness 
of  the  wandering,  solitary  life  that 
he  had  been  leading  for  more  than  a 
year,  he  turned  back  with  something 
like  interest  to  the  wife  and  children 
whom  he  had  so  entirely  neglected 
during  that  time. 

My  husband  was  much  changed 
during  that  year  ;  and  when  the  first 
novelty  of  our  presence  had  passed 
away,  I  could  not  but  remark  the 
fitful  moods,  the  haggard  look,  the 
restless  eye,  which  bespoke  a  soul 
ill  at  ease  within  him.  I  thought 
then,  that  with  him  as  with  myself, 
the  memory  of  that  night  was  ever 


present,  and  withering  the  springs  of 
life.  I  thought  that,  at  times,  the 
dark  eyes  of  the  Francesca  whose 
child  he  had  so  wronged  haunted 
him.  I  sometimes  dreamt  for  a 
moment,  at  that  time,  that  an  hour 
of  repentance  and  anguish  might 
come,  sufficiently  bitter  and  over- 
whelming to  open  .the  floodgates  of 
his  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  that 
I  might  find  it  possible  to  appeal  to 
him  once  again  on  the  strictly  for- 
bidden subject. 

Alas  !  I  knew  too  soon  that  re- 
pentance for  the  past  had  little  place 
in  Hubert's  thoughts.  Reckless  of 
the  past,  reckless  of  the  future,  given 
up  to  the  passion  of  gambling,  he 
struggled  vainly  and  feebly  against 
his  craving  for  its  excitement  during 
these  first  weeks  of  my  stay  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  during  the  second  month 
of  our  residence  there,  I  became 
aware  that  his  nights  were  spent  at 
the  gambling- table,  and  his  com- 
panions were  too  often  such  as  he 
could  not  bring  to  his  wife's  home. 

It  was  about  the  time  that  I  made 
this  discovery,  so  utterly  destructive 
of  any  faint  hope  of  future  peace 
that  I  might  have  indulged,  that 
Lady  Edith  Vivian  and  her  husband 
came  to  London ;  and  for  a  time 
my  thoughts  were  forcibly  turned 
firom  my  own  sorrows  into  a  new 
channel. 

Mr.  Vivian  and  Lady  Edith  had 
never  returned  to  Ashleigh  since 
their  sudden  departure  to  Paris  im- 
mediately after  their  marriage  ;  and 
I  had  frequently  heard  Maud  speak 
with  regret  of  this  prolonged  resi- 
dence abroad,  as  she  knew  Edith 
well  enough  to  be  aware  that  her 
best  chance  of  happiness,  in  the 
quiet  lot  that  she  had  chosen  for 
herself,  was  to  enter  upon  its  duties 
at  once,  when  the  impulsive  eager- 
ness of  her  character  might  have  in- 
vested all  about  her  with  an  interest 
and  beauty  which  she  might  not  so 
readily  discover  in  a  quiet  home  at 
Ashleigh  after  a  year  of  a  gay,  idle, 
continental  life,  as  if  she  had  gone 
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there  in  the  bright  bridal  days,  over 
which  one's  own  heart  pours  the 
glory  and  the  light  of  love. 

Our  intimacy  with  Mr.  Vivian  had 
made  me  thoroughly  aware  of  his 
pecuniary  i)osition  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage,  and  at  that  time  Edith 
had  apparently  quite  understood 
that  a  retired  life  at  Ashleigh  waf»  to 
be  her  lot,  and  she  had  seemed  well 
pleased  to  anticii)ate  it,  without  ex- 
pressing a  wish  or  a  hope  that  she 
should  ever  have  another  home. 
It  was  therefore  with  some  suri)rise 
that  I  found  that,  immediately  on 
her  arrival  in  London,  she  occupied 
herself  in  seeking  a  suitable  house 
there ;  and  she  informed  me  that  at 
her  desire  Mr.  Vivum  had  decided 
on  remaining  in  town  for  some 
months,  at  any  rate. 

At  the  time  of  Edith's  marriage, 
if  she  had  spoken  to  me  of  any 
plan  which  had  appeared  to  me  to 
involve  imprudent  expenditure,  I 
should,  without  any  hesitation,  have 
spoken  to  her  on  the  subject,  with 
the  full  assurance  that,  with  all  her 
waywardness,  she  would  be  willing  to 
listen  to  advice  from  one  older  than 
herself,  and  for  whom  she  seenned 
to  entertain  a  warm  affection.  But 
Edith  was  much  and  painfully 
changed  since  her  marriage.  I 
never  saw  anyone  whose  whole  de- 
meanour had  so  completely  altered 
in  so  short  a  time.  The  self-willed 
ways  which  I  had  half  admired 
whilst  I  reproved  them,  and  which 
bespoke  the  petulance  of  a  spoilt 
yet  loving  child,  had  changed  to  an 
imperious  manner,  which  alike  for- 
bade reply  or  remonstrance  when 
she  h;ul  once  announced  any  inten- 
tion or  wish.  The  pride  which  one 
had  never  known  how  to  condemn  in 
her,  so  quickly  had  it  ever  given  way 
before  a  word  of  affection,  had  now 
apparently  seized  upon  her  nature 
with  tyrant  grasp  ;  and  the  habitually 
scornful  curl  of  her  lip  gave  but 
small  promise  now  of  the  yielding, 
gentle  mood  which  had  ever  suc- 
ceeded   her    girlish     assertions    of 


her  right   to  please  herself  m  alt 
things. 

I  saw  Edith  several  times  alone 
before  I  happened  to  meet  her  with 
her  husband ;  and  when  at  last  I 
met  them  together,  the  immediate 
ori;!:in  of  the  change  in  Edith  be- 
came at  once  apparent  to  me.  They 
were  not  happy  together.  They 
were  miserable.  I  had  known  both 
husband  and  wife  too  well  before 
their  marriage  to  have  any  doubt 
upon  the  subject  after  spending  one 
evening  in  their  society.  Edith  was 
cold,  contemptuous,  defiant,  in  her 
manner  to  him.  Arthur  was  very 
grave  and  silent,  and  miserably  de- 
pressed. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  strange  as  it 
was  sad  that  such  a  change  could 
have    come    between    two    loving 
hearts.     Writhing,  as  I  did,  under 
the  estrangement  which  had  come 
between  Hubert  and  myself,  loving 
him  still  in  spite  of  it,  and  dwelling 
ceas(?lessly    on    the    guilty    secret 
which  had  induced  it,  it  seemed  ta 
me,  in  my  own  bitter  sorrow,  that  no 
other  human  being  could  be  so  tried 
as  I  was  ;  that  nothing  save  such  a 
terrible  secret   as   ours  could  ever 
come  to  poison  the  love  and  confi- 
dence of  married  life  ;  and  whilst  I 
yearned  vainly  for  that  love  and  con- 
fidence which  I  never  could  know 
again,  I  felt  as  if  it  were  the  natural 
portion  of  every  wife  save  my  miser- 
able self     And  perhaps  Edith  was 
the  wife  of  whose  married  happiness 
I  had  most  fre(iuently  thought,  from 
her  marriage  having  taken  place  so 
recently,  and  from  her  having  been 
so  much  brought  under  my  notice 
at  the  time.     How  well  I  remem- 
bered her  bright  young  face  on  the 
eve  of  her  marriage-day,  when  she 
stood  and  gazed  into  the  future  be- 
fore her  with  love  and  hope  to  gild 
it,  and  no   doubt  or  fear  to  bring 
a  cloud   upon  its  sunshine.      How 
vividly  I  recalled  her  glance  on  that 
evening,  as  Arthur  Vivian  had  stood 
Hstening  entranced  to  her  singing, 
and  she,  for  a  moment,  had  turned 
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towards  him  as  the  song  ended ! 
What  a  contrast  to  the  cold,  proud 
expression  with  which  she  fixed  her 
eyes  on  him  now,  when  any  acci- 
dental turn  in  the  conversation 
obliged  her  to  be,  for  a  moment,  in 
communication  with  him !  Their 
happiness  was  destroyed.  Whose 
hand  had  done  it  ? 

I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Edith.     She 
neither  sought  nor  avoided  my  so- 
ciety, whilst  she  seemed  determined 
to  make  anything  Uke  confidential 
or  intimate  conversation  between  us 
impossible ;  but  so  long  as  I  met 
her  on  equal  grounds,  and  attempted 
no  approach  to  advising  or  question- 
ing her,  I  felt  that  my  society  was 
at  least  not  unwelcome  to  her ;  and 
I  felt  irresistibly  impelled  to  keep 
our  intercourse  as  intimate  as  she 
left  it  possible  for  me  to  do—  partly 
on  Maud's  account,  who,  I  knew, 
would  deeply  lament  the  change  in 
Edith,  and  partly  from  the  sincere 
affection   which    I    entertained   for 
Edith  herself,  and  which  led  me  to 
hope  vaguely  that   an  hour   might 
come  when  possibly  something  might 
be  done  or  said  to  restore  the  young 
wife  and  the  husband  to  each  other. 
Mr.  Vivian  avoided  me.    He  came 
very  little  to  our  house.     I  knew  too 
well  that  Hubert's  pursuits  were  not 
such  as  he  could  share,  and  Hubert's 
companions  were   not   such   as  he 
could   willingly   associate   with.     I 
remembered    Mr.   Vivian's   evident 
avoidance,  at  Eariscourt,  of  the  two 
friends  in  whose  society  Hubert  con- 
stantly now  lived  in  London,  Mr. 
Trevor  and  M.  de  Beaulieu,  and  I 
scarcely  wondered  that  he  did  not 
visit  us  often.    But  I  rather  wondered 
why  his  manner  was  so  altered  to  me 
when  we  met.   He  seemed  as  anxious 
as  Edith  herself  could  be  to  avoid 
anything  like  a  return  to  the  intimacy 
of  former  days,  and  when  we  met, 
our  conversation  was  as  formal  and 
restrained  as  if  we  had  never  met 
before.     I  pitied  him  extremely.     1 
thought,  as  time  passed  on,  and  I 
had  various  opportunities  of  watch- 


ing them,  that  he  suffered  under  the 
miserable  state  of  things  between 
himself  and  his  wife  ;  whilst  Edith 
showed  no  sign  of  sorrow,  but  seemed 
quite  determined  to  make  him  feel 
that  she  could  suffice  to  her  own 
happiness. 

I  could  not  of  course  guess  what 
had  come  between  them ;  but  it  some- 
times struck  me  that  if  Arthur  had 
asserted  his  rights  as  a  husband  a 
little  more  decidedly,  and  checked 
Edith  in  her  independent  course, 
which  he  never  seemed  to  attempt, 
they  might  have  understood  each 
other  better ;  but  he  was  either  hope- 
less, or  his  pride  was  too  deeply 
wounded  to  make  him  desire  any 
change.  They  were  very  little  toge- 
ther, and  I  believe  that  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  at  his  club  ;  whilst 
Edith  took  every  opportunity  of  en- 
tering into  society,  and  as  spring 
advanced,  and  London  filled  for  the 
season,  she  became  involved  in  a 
whirl  of  engagements,  into  which  she 
should  never  have  been  permitted 
to  enter  without  her  husband's  pre- 
sence to  guard  her  youth  and 
beauty. 

I  did  not  go  much  into  society, 
but  wherever  I  went  I  saw  Lady 
Edith  Vivian  flattered,  followed — 
sparkling,  and  at  times  I  almost 
thought  reckless  in  her  manner. 
During  her  stay  in  Paris  she  had 
become  intimate  with  a  Lady  Wil- 
loughby,  with  whom  I  was  not  ac- 
quainted, and  who  formed  the  centre 
of  a  circle  in  London,  which  I  was 
well  aware  was  a  most  undesirable 
one  for  Edith  to  enter,  and  yet  where 
there  was  only  too  much  to  attract 
one  in  her  apparently  unnatural  posi- 
tion and  state  of  mind. 

Lady  Willoughby  was  not  much 
older  than  myself.  She  had  been 
left  a  widow  before  she  was  twenty, 
the  sole  mistress  of  a  splendid  for- 
tune, and  gifted  with  great  beauty. 
No  one  had  ever  been  able  to  breathe 
a  word  against  l^dy  Willoughby's 
reputation,  and  yet  I  knew  that  mo- 
thers did  not  court  her  society  for 
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their  (laughters,  and  that  she  was  not 
so  careful  in  the  selection  of  her 
visitors  and  associates  as  her  peculiar 
position  should  have  made  it  incum- 
bent on  her  to  be. 

This  lady  had  been  Edith's  chosen 
friend  in  Paris,  and  when  the  month 
of  May  brought  her  to  London,  and 
she  immediately  entered  into  the 
ceaseless  engagements  and  occupa- 
tions of  a  London  season,  Edith  be- 
came her  constant  companion,  and 
I  saw  less  of  her  than  I  had  done 
during  the  comparatively  quiet  win- 
ter months. 

My  own  experience  of  London 
society  was  of  course  very  limited  ; 
but  on  coming  to  town  I  had  found 
it  necessary  to  receive  and  return 
the  attentions  of  many  friends  of  the 
Darcy  family,  who  had  sought  us 
out ;  and  I  had  now  entered  suffi- 
ciently into  society  to  have  only  too 
clear  a  knowledge  of  the  danger  and 
impropriety  of  Edith  Vivian's  inde- 
pendent intercourse  with  Lady  Wil- 


loughby's  circle.  I  did  not  know 
how  much  or  how  little  her  husband 
might  know  of  her  companions.  He 
was  never  by  her  side,  and  I  shrank 
from  any  attempt  to  enlighten  him, 
from  the  difficulty  of  breaking  through 
the  reserve  that  he  invariably  ob- 
served towards  me ;  and  yet,  as 
weeks  passed  away,  and  I  was  aware 
that  Edith's  thoughtless  course  re- 
ceived no  check  from  her  husband, 
whilst  I  knew  from  others  that  her 
name  was  fre(]uently  uttered  in  con- 
nexion with  those  with  whom  I  fek 
sure  that  the  innocent  young  Edith 
could  have  little  in  common,  1  be- 
came very  unhappy  about  her,  and 
I  determined  to  beg  Maud  to  come 
and  visit  me,  hoping  that  Edith's 
old  and  enthusiastic  affection  for 
her  might  give  Maud  power  to  ap- 
proach her,  and,  if  possible  to  remon- 
strate with  and  warn  her ;  a  power 
which  I  had  found  impossible  to 
attain  for  myself. 


CHAPTER     XXV. 


Mai: I)  accepted  my  invitation,  but 
before  the  day  came  for  her  arrival, 
circnnistanccs  occurred  which  made 
me  feel  that  not  even  Maud's  sweet 
])resence  could  do  anything  to  bring 
together  the  husband  and  wife  who 
were  so  estranged  from  each  other. 

On  the  day  on  which  I  received 
Maud's  letter,  saying  she  would  come 
to  London,  I  thought  that  I  would 
walk  to  Edith's  house,  and  tell  her 
of  my  exi)ecte(l  visitor.  I  was  very 
unhappy  a])Out  iMlith.  Even  in  my 
own  blighted,  miserable  life,  which 
too  generally  seemed  to  shut  me  out 
from  the  ordinary  symi;athies  and 
feelings  of  others,  my  affection  for 
ICdith,  and  my  surprise  and  sorrow 
at  the  apparent  sudden  destniction 
of  her  happiness,  caused  me  to  look 
with  great  interest  and  anxiety  on 
her  lot,  and  I  thought  she  might 
hear  of  Maud's  expected  visit  with 
something  like  natural  pleasure,  re- 


collecting, as  I  did,  her  somewhat 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  Maud. 

1  found  Edith  alone,  and  the 
traces  of  recent  agitation  were  visible 
in  her  fair  young  face.  I  could  not 
but  observe  this,  but  I  saw  at  once 
that  it  was  not  her  intention  that  I 
should  notice  her  emotion.  I  had 
gone  e.irly  to  visit  her ;  I  saw  that  my 
entrance  took  her  by  surprise,  and 
that  she  immediately  endeavoured 
to  assume  the  unconcerned,  careless 
demeanour  that  was  now  apparent- 
ly habitual  to  her.  Of  course  I 
followed  her  lead,  and  we  had  for 
some  minutes  discussed  immaterial 
subjects,  when  a  trifling  circumstance 
broke  down  a  certain  portion  of  the 
icy  barrier  that  Edith's  defiant  re- 
serve had  hitherto  placed  between 
herself  and  me  in  London. 

A  letter  was  brought  to  her,  and 
as  the  servant  delivered  it,  and  said 
that  an  answer  was  required,  1  saw 
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Edith's  face  flush,  and  she  threw  it 
aside  after  a  hurried  glance,  desiring 
the  servant  to  say  that  she  was  en- 
gaged, and  would  send  an  answer. 
The  servant  left  the  room,  and 
Edith  with  visible  effort  continued 
the  conversation.  I  felt  myself  de 
iroPj  and  wished  that  I  had  remained 
at  home.  A  very  short  time  had 
elapsed — I  still  felt  awkward,  and 
had  not  yet  named  Maud,  when 
Mr.  Vivian  entered  the  room,  his 
usually  calm  features  disturbed  and 
his  manner  hurried.  He  had  evi- 
dently not  known  that  I  was  there. 
He  exchanged  the  usual  greetings 
with  me,  and  then,  turning  to  his 
wife,  after  a  momentary  hesitation, 
he  asked  her  whether  she  were 
aware  that  her  milliner  was  down- 
stairs, and  awaited  in  person  an 
answer  to  a  letter  which  she  had 
sent  to  her.  Edith  turned  to  the 
unopened  letter,  and  her  manner 
became  hard  and  defiant  at  once. 

"  1  have  just  received  a  letter  from 
Madame  Vevey,"  she  said.  "  I  have 
not  opened  it,  and  I  presume  it  is 
her  bill." 

Arthur  Vivian  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  he  spoke  firmly. 

"  Will  you  give  me  the  letter, 
Edith  ?  She  asked  to  see  me,  and 
she  seems  determined  to  await  an 
answer.  I  shall  attend  to  it  myself 
if  you  are  engaged." 

Edith's  face  flushed,  and  she  held 
the  unopened  letter  in  her  hand  as 
she  spoke. 

*•  I  am  engaged  at  present,  and  I 
cannot  hand  my  milliner's  bill  to 
you  to  be  paid  until  I  have  ex- 
amined it." 

As  Edith  spoke,  I  rose  with  the 
intention  of  closing  my  inopportune 
visit.  I  felt  intensely  awkward,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  time  had 
come  when  I  had  better  show  that 
I  felt  myself  in  the  way,  and  leave 
the  husband  and  wife  alone.  Mr. 
Vivian's  next  words  were  addressed 
to  me. 

"Do  not  go,  Lady  Darcy,"  he 
said.     "  Edith  need  not  fear  my  pay- 


ing this  bill  without  ascertaining  that 
it  is  correct ;  but  I  wish  to  see  it, 
after  an  interview  that  I  have  just 
had  with  Madame  Vevev." 

He  turned  to  Edith  as  he  spoke, 
and  having  taken  the  letter  from  her 
unresisting  hand,  he  left  the  room. 
Edith  burst  into  a  sudden  passion 
of  tears,  ere  I  could  address  her. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  dear  Edith  ?" 
I  asked,  as  I  saw  her  giving  way  to 
emotion  so  unusual.  She  raised  her 
head,  and  her  eyes  were  sparkling 
with  indignant  excitement,  but  she 
did  not  speak. 

"  Something  has  disturbed  and 
distressed  you  this  morning,  Edith," 
I  said.  "  VVill  you  tell  me  what  is 
the  matter  ?" 

"  I  wish  that  I  had  never  married, 
Lady  Darcy,  Arthur  has  chosen  to 
make  this  scene  before  you,  and  I 
do  not  care  now  to  try  and  conceal 
from  you  that  I  am  miserable." 

"  But  what  makes  you  miserable, 
Edith  ?"  I  repeated,  "  I  cannot  but 
see  that  you  and  Mr.  Vivian  are  not 
on  happy  terms  together.  What  has 
caused  this  ?" 

Edith  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  she  were  about 
to  be  open  and  unreserved  as  of  old. 
I  could  see  the  hesitation  in  her 
manner  and  in  her  eyes.  She  looked 
at  me,  and  she  glanced  round  the 
room,  a  room  filled  with  costly  trifles, 
and  breathing  the  atmosphere  of 
refined  luxury  and  extravagance 
with  which  London  ladies  surround 
themselves  during  the  season.  Her 
momentary  impulse  to  confide  in 
me  seemed  to  pass  away,  and  she 
laughed  a  scornful,  hard  laugh. 

"  I  suppose,"  she  said,  "  you 
never  in  your  life  knew  what  pecu- 
niary trouble  was,  Lady  Darcy?  I 
do  not  see  much  use  in  consulting 
you  in  my  present  annoyance." 

"  Edith,"  I  said  earnestly,  "  what- 
ever your  present  annoyance  may 
be,  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  are 
wantonly  and  heedlessly  allowing 
yourself  to  drift  into  an  estrange- 
ment from  your  husband  that  must 
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embitter  his  life  and  your  own.  I 
wish  to  know  nothing  that  you  wish 
to  conceal,  but  1  am  older  than  you 
are — 1  love  you  dearly,  and  I  think 
that  it  is  possible  that  if  you  could 
resolve  on  confiding  in  me,  I  might 
be  able  to  advise  and  assist  you. 
Edith,  you  are  not  happy — you  were 
in  tears  when  I  came  into  this  room. 
Tell  me  what  is  the  matter." 

Edith  rose  when  I  had  said  these 
words,  and  she  walked  restlessly  up 
and  down  the  room,  avoiding  my 
eye.  How  fair  and  young  she 
looked  in  her  soft  muslin  dress, 
with  her  smooth  shining  hair,  her 
cheek  flushed  with  her  recent  agita- 
tion !  She  was  hesitating —  I  saw  that 
she  was  hesitating  whether  she 
should  be  candid  with  me  or  not ; 
but  her  pride  gained  the  mastery, 
and  with  averted  eyes  and  a  short 
forced  laugh,  she  spoke  at  last  as 
she  stood  by  2i  jardiniere  filled  with 
rare  exotics,  and  trifled  amongst 
them  to  conceal  her  embarrass- 
ment. 

"  I  need  make  no  mystery  about 
it,"  she  said.  *'  I  have  spent  too 
much  money,  and  Arthur  is  angry. 
He  had  been  very  angry  this  morn- 
ing, just  before  you  came  in.  He 
says  we  must  leave  town  immediate- 
ly, and  I  do  not  choose  to  go.  In 
fact,  we  differed  on  the  point  until 
we  had  quite  a  quarrel,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  yield." 

I  felt  certain  whilst  Edith  was 
speaking  that  pecuniary  trouble 
was  not  the  only  trouble  between 
the  husband  and  wife,  although 
circumstances  might  have  led  to  a 
painful  scene  that  morning  as  to  her 
expenditure  ;  but  I  saw  at  the  same 
time  that  this  was  the  tone  that  she 
had  determined  to  take  with  me, 
and  whilst  I  felt  that  her  manner 
forbade  my  pressing  my  inquiries 
as  to  any  deeper  cause  of  estrange- 
ment between  them,  I  also  was 
sufficiently  aware  of  Mr.  Vivian's 
pecuniary  position  to  know  well 
that  the  reckless  way  in  which  Edith 
bad  lived  since  their  arrival  in  town, 


might  only  too  probably  be  the 
cause  of  very  serious  inconvenience 
to  her  husband.  Her  lavish  ex- 
penditure in  dress,  and  in  the 
many  trifles  that  enable  fashion- 
able ladies  to  ruin  their  husbands, 
had  amazed  me  ever  since  she  came 
to  town. 

"  1  do  not  wish  to  force  your  con- 
fidence, Edith,"  I  said  gravely;  "but 
you  knew  when  you  married  Mr. 
Vivian  that  you  accepted  a  mode- 
rate lot.  You  knew  that  he  was 
not  rich,  and  I  remember  that  you 
repeatedly  expressed  your  willing- 
ness to  make  Ashleigh  your  constant 
home.  Probably,  your  husband's 
income  is  quite  insufllicient  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  your  present  life. 
Do  not  trifle  with  your  happiness, 
Edith.  Do  not  risk  the  loss  of  your 
husband's  love  and  confidence  for 
these  wretched  trifles." 

I  stood  beside  her  as  I  spoke, 
and  I  gently  touched  her  arm,  which 
was  clasped  by  a  costly  gold  brace- 
let. 1  happened  to  know  that  Edith 
had  purchased  this  bracelet  herself. 
1  had  been  in  the  jeweller's  shop 
accidentally  when  she  did  so,  and 
its  price  had  seemed  extravagant. 
Edith  almost  threw  my  hand  from 
her,  as  she  again  bent  over  her 
flowers. 

"  Mr.  Vivian  made  a  scene  here  this 
morning  before  you  came,  about  some 
bills  that  had  been  brought  to  him," 
she  said ;  "  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
he  will  make  another  over  Madame 
Vevey's  bill,  as  I  know  it  must  be 
enormous.  She  is  an  extortioner," 
and  Edith  tried  to  laugh.  "  But  I 
shall  not  go  down  to  Ashleigh  until 
the  end  of  the  season,  and  I  shall 
not  go  then  unless  I  can  see  a  bet- 
ter prospect  of  peace  and  comfort 
than  I  should  see  at  present" 

Her  hard  manner  almost  forbade 
reply.  It  certainly  forbade  farther 
question,  and  my  heart  ached  for 
the  unhappiness  which  1  felt  was 
too  evident  as  I  watched  her  now, 
and  recalled  her  sweet  winning  ways 
before  her  marriage.    We  both  re- 
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mained  silent  for  some  minutes. 
When  I  spoke  again,  I  had  deter- 
mined to  leave  her  without  seeking 
to  know  more.  The  task  of  advising 
and  comforting  seemed  to  be  be- 
yond me. 

"Good-bye,  Edith,"  I  said,  "I 
will  not  attempt  to  counsel  you  far- 
ther. I  see  that  any  counsel  would 
be  unwelcome  to  you  at  present  that 
went  against  your  own  inclinations. 
I  have  no  right  to  intrude  advice 
upon  you ;  but  I  came  here  this  morn- 
ing to  tell  you  that  I  expect  a  guest 
next  week,  whose  presence  I  believe 
may  be  a  comfort  to  you,  and  to 
whom,  perhaps,  you  will  listen  more 
readily  than  you  would  to  any  one 
else.     I  exj>ect  Maud  next  week." 

Edith  had  turned  and  looked  at 
me  with  a  defiant,  questioning  gaze 
when  I  said  I  expected  a  guest. 
When  I  named  Maud,  her  face 
flushed  deeply ;  she  bit  her  lip,  and 
I  could  see  by  the  trembling  of  the 
litde  hands  that  still  played  amongst 
the  flowers,  that  she  was  strongly 
moved. 

"  Did  Mr.  Vivian  request  you  to 
invite  Maud  here?"  she  asked,  in 
a  cold,  unnatural  tone. 

1  looked  at  her  in  unfeigned  asto- 
nishment. "  Certainly  not,  Edith,*' 
I  repHed.  •*  Mr.  Vivian  never  named 
Maud  to  me.  I  invited  her  to  visit 
me,  and  only  thought  that  you,  who 
love  her  so  well,  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  that  she  had  accepted  the 
invitation.'* 

Any  symptom  of  softening   that 


had  appeared  in  Edith's  manner  at 
intervals,  during  my  visit,  totally  va- 
nished now.  I  could  not  imagine 
in  what  I  had  annoyed  her,  but  her 
annoyance  was  very  evident,  and  it 
was  an  indignant  kind  of  annoyance 
that  was  incomprehensible  to  me, 
remembering  how  devoted  she  had 
ever  seemed  to  be  to  Maud.  Maud's 
visit  was  evidently  unwelcome,  but 
Edith  was  as  evidently  determined 
to  confide  nothing  to  me.  She  threw 
off  her  embarrassment  and  her  agita- 
tion at  once.  She  became  cold  and 
distant  in  her  manner  ;  and  as  I  re- 
fused her  constrained  invitation  to 
remain  to  luncheon,  and  left  the 
house,  I  felt  sure  that  something 
must  indeed  be  most  painfully 
wrong  between  the  husband  and 
wife,  and  that  Edith  dreaded  Maud's 
arrival  in  town,  lest  her  old  and  con- 
fiding love  for  Maud  should  make 
it  too  difficult  to  conceal  from  her 
the  flaw  in  her  happiness.  It 
almost  seemed  as  if  she  would 
receive  Maud  as  a  spy,  instead  of 
welcoming  her  as  a  friend  and  con- 
fidant. 

With  what  bitterness  of  spirit  I 
thought,  as  I  re-entered  my  own 
house  on  that  morning,  that  such 
miserable  trifles  as  had  seemed  to 
wreck  Edith's  happiness  could  never 
have  come  between  Hubert  and  me  ; 
that  nothing  less  terrible  than  the 
dark  secret  that  bound  us  together 
could  at  the  same  time  have  made 
the  gulf  between  us  so  impassable ! 


CHAPTER     XXVL 


On  that  same  evening  I  sate  alone 
in  my  silent  drawing-room.  Hubert 
seldom  dined  at  home  now.  He 
never  dined  alone  at  home,  and  if  he 
and  some  of  his  friends  dined  with 
me,  I  never  saw  them  after  dinner. 
They  either  left  the  house,  or  they 
repaired  to  the  library,  where  I  knew 
that  cards  and  dice  occupied  their 
evening. 


On  this  evening  I  had  gone  alone 
through  the  dreary  ceremony  of  din 
ner.  Lionel  had  come  down  to 
dessert,  and  in  giving  him  some 
fruit,  and  listening  to  his  litde  tales 
of  the  day's  adventures,  1  had  tried 
to  beguile  myself  into  a  mother's 
interest  in  her  little  child's  pleasures 
and  occupations.  I  tried  to  do  so— 
but  how  vainly !    I  was  satisfied  if 
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the  boy  were  deceived,  and  when  I 
bade  him  good  night,  and  he  had 
gone  to  his  innocent  slumbers,  the 
mother's  efforts  were  relaxed  and 
the  wife's  misery  generally  rose  above 
all  else. 

On  that  evening  I  was  less  occu- 
pied than  usual  with  my  own  troubles. 
My  thoughts  wandered  to  Lady 
Edith  Vivian,  and  when  Lionel  had 
left  me  I  sate  alone,  lost  in  thought, 
and  recalling,  with  mingled  sorrow 
and  surprise,  the  various  signs  of  an 
unhappy  home  that  I  had  witnessed 
that  morning.  Although  I  had  cer- 
tainly noticed  Edith's  somewhat 
lavish  extravagance  before  that  day, 
and  wondered  at  it,  I  had  never 
connected  it  with  the  apparent 
estrangement  between  the  husband 
and  wife,  and  I  found  myself  won- 
dering now  how  large  a  share  her 
folly  in  this  respect  might  have  had 
in  the  painful  state  of  matters  be- 
tween herself  and  Mr.  Vivian. 

As  I  sate  thus,  lost  in  anxious  and 
sorrowful  thoughts,  1  was  startled 
by  a  loud  double  knock  at  the  front 
door,  and  the  next  minute  Edith 
herself  entered  the  room.  She 
was  richly  dressed,  and  she  looked 
radiantly  lovely ;  but  at  my  first 
glance  I  saw  that  some  angry  excite- 
ment animated  her,  and  flushed  her 
cheek  to  an  unwonted  hue.  Her 
errand  was  quickly  told— she  wished 
me  to  accomi)any  her  to  the  opera. 
She  made  her  request  shortly  and 
abruptly,  and  when  I  hesitated  for 
one  moment,  she  urged  me  almost 
peremptorily. 

"  We  are  late  already.  Lady  Darcy. 
Pray  do  not  lose  time  in  preparing. 
I  must  go,  and  cannot  go  alone." 

I  asked  her  whether  Mr.  Vivian 
were  aware  she  was  going,  and  Edith 
answered  me  shortly. 

"  We  do  not  take  much  heed  of 
each  other's  engagements  ;  but  you 
can  be  sure  of  one  thing— that  he 
would  prefer  my  going  with  you  to 
my  going  alone ;  and  I  am  going.  I 
have  secured  a  box." 

I  think  that  I  felt  rather  pleased 


to  be  forced  from  my  solitude  on 
that  evening.  I  said  little  more, 
and  I  prepared  to  accompany  Edith, 
making  some  slight  change  in  my 
dress,  whilst  she  watched  me  im- 
patiently, and  spoke  with  a  careless 
assumption  of  gaiety  that  did  not 
impose  on  me.  I  saw  that  she 
was  painfully  excited,  and  I  also 
saw  that  there  was  anger  in  her  ex- 
citement. 

It  was  not  until  we  were  seated 
in  our  opera-box  that  Edith  spoke 
to  me  in  something  like  her  natural 
manner,  and  1  confess  that  her  first 
words  dismayed  me. 

"  l^dy  Darcy,  Arthur  forbade  me 
to  come  here  to-night." 

"Edith!"  I  exclaimed,  "how 
could  you  entrap  me  into  helping 
you  to  disobey  your  husband  ?  How 
could  you  come  here  against  his 
will  r 

"  Perhaps  I  am  wrong,"  she  said, 
"  to  say  that  he  forbade  me  to  come 
here.  I  was  engaged  to  come  with 
Lady  Willoughby,  and  he  positively 
forbade  my  doing  so.  He  desired 
me  to  write  an  apology.  One  of 
Mr.  Vivian's  late  whims  is,  that  I 
ought  not  to  associate  so  much  with 
Lady  Willoughby.  I  do  not  intend 
to  give  up  my  friend's  society  to 
please  him." 

"  I  do  not  know  much  of  Lady 
Willoughby,  Edith,"  I  said ;  "  but  I 
know  enough  to  be  sure  that  your 
husband  is  right  in  objecting  to  her 
as  your  friend.  1  have  regretted  to 
know  that  you  were  so  constantly 
with  her ;  and,  Edith,  I  think  that 
Mr.  Vivian  would  do  well  to  check 
such  an  intimacy." 

Edith's  eyes  were  obstinately 
averted  ;  I  could  not  see  her  face. 

"  Mr.  Vivian  would  not  do  well 
to  attempt  to  coerce  me  in  anything, 
Lady  Darcy  !"  she  replied.  "  I  have 
taken  my  own  way  all  my  life,  and  I 
do  not  intend  to  change  now.  He 
forbade  my  accompanying  Lady 
Willoughby  to  the  opera  to-night, 
and  I  obeyed  his  orders  by  writing 
to  tell  her  that  1  should  not  come 
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to  her  box ;  but  I  sent,  at  the  same 
time,  to  engage  a  box  for  myself, 
and  I  told  her  its  number.  I  shall, 
doubtless,  see  her  during  the  even- 
ing ;  and  the  only  result  of  our  dis- 
pute on  the  subject  is,  that  I  shall 
not  mention  my  engagements  to  Mr. 
Vivian  in  future.  If  he  does  not 
know  of  them,  he  cannot  forbid 
them.  He  spends  most  of  his  time 
at  his  club." 

I  was  silenced,  for  the  moment, 
by  this  imnatural  state  of  things.  I 
did  not  know  how  to  speak  to  a  wife 
who  could  express  herself  in  such  a 
manner — and  how  passing  strange  it 
seemed  to  me  that  Edith  should  do 
so  I  She  had  certainly  been  way- 
ward and  over-indulged  to  an  un- 
usual degree;  but  I  thought  that 
she  had  loved  Arthur  Vivian.  I 
felt,  at  this  moment,  that  it  was  im- 
possible she  could  ever  have  done 
so.  What  had  come  between  them 
to  force  on  her  the  dangerous  know- 
ledge of  the  mistake  that  she  had 
made? 

The  opera  was  nearly  over  before 
our  tite-d-tit€  was  interrupted;  and 
then  it  was  not  Lady  Willoughby, 
but  her  brother-in-law,  Sir  Charles 
Willoughby,  who  came  to  our  box, 
bringing  a  message  from  his  sister. 
I  knew  Sir  Charles  Willoughby 
slightly ;  and  after  we  had  exchanged 
a  few  words,  he  turned  towards 
Lady  Edith,  and  addressed  his  con- 
versation exclusively  to  her.  He 
carried  a  bouquet  in  his  hand,  and 
he  gave  it  to  Edith,  with  a  mes- 
sage from  Lady  Willoughby,  reejet- 
ting  that  she  had  not  had  the  plea- 
sure of  her  company  on  that  evening, 
and  apologising  for  not  visiting  her 
in  her  box,  as  she  had  to  leave  the 
opera  early,  to  fulfil  another  engage- 
ment. 

There  was  nothing  to  attract  any 
special  attention  to  Sir  Charles'  man- 
ner or  words.  He  was  a  young,  un- 
married man,  and  I  knew  that  he 
did  not  bear  a  spotless  reputation  ; 
but  his  manners  were  courteous  and 
gentlemanly,  and  I  soon  ceased  to 


pay  any  attention  to  his  words.  In 
the  bouquet  that  Edith  held  there 
were  some  sprigs  of  sweet-briar,  and 
the  perfume  of  that  homely  plant  in 
that  fictitious  atmosphere,  and  in 
my  false  life,  came  to  me  with  such 
overwhelming  recollections  and  asso- 
ciations that  I  turned  aside,  and 
leaning  my  head  against  the  side  of 
the  box,  I  concealed  in  its  shadow 
the  hot  tears  that  rose  to  my  eyes. 
A  bush  of  sweet-briar  grew  near  the 
church-door  at  Ucombe.  I  had  often 
gathered  a  sprig  from  it  before  en- 
tering the  church,  and  the  old,  happy 
memories  of  the  old  innocent  time 
distracted  me  in  the  glare  and  noise 
of  this  far  different  scene. 

I  was  roused  from  my  dreams  by 
Sir  Charles  WiUoughby  leaving  the 
box.  He  had  not  remained  long, 
and  as  he  left  us  I  turned  to  Edith 
and  asked  her  to  allow  me  to  take 
the  sweet-briar  in  my  hand.  Edith 
paused,  and  the  next  moment  she 
handed  the  bouquet  to  me,  taking 
a  slip  of  paper  from  amongst  its 
stems  before  doing  so,  with  slightly 
heightened  colour,  but  without  any 
attempt  at  concealment  I  looked 
at  her  in  pained  surprise  as  she 
^unfolded  and  read  the  contents  of 
the  paper. 

"Edith,"  I  ^aid,  "you  have  se- 
lected me  as  your  chaperon  to-night. 
What  is  the  paper  that  was  concealed 
in  this  bouquet  ?" 

She  refused  to  tell  me.  It  was 
utterly  impossible  for  me  to  believe 
any  evil  of  Edith  ;  but  I  felt  instinc- 
tively that  her  position  was  a  danger- 
ous one,  and  I  knew  that  Lady 
Willoughby  and  her  brother  were 
most  undesirable  friends  for  her.  I 
determined  not  to  let  the  question 
drop.  I  insisted  on  knowing  what 
the  paper  contained.  The  more 
peremptorily  Edith  declined  to  sa- 
tisfy me,  the  more  anxious  and  deter- 
mined I  became ;  and  at  length  I 
told  her  gravely  and  resolutely  that 
I  should  keep  no  such  secret  from 
her  husband ;  that  unless  she  showed 
me  the  note,  I  should  save  her  from 
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herself  by  mentioning  the  circum- 
stance to  Mr.  Vivian. 

Edith  looked  at  me,  and  I  con- 
fess that  I  quailed  under  her  glance. 
She  was  scornfully  indignant.  A 
sudden  light  seemed  to  have  burst 
upon  her. 

"  Is  it  practicable  that  you  can 
think  evil  of  me  ?"  she  said.  **  Had 
I  beheved  such  a  thing  possible,  I 
should  have  spared  you  the  trouble 
of  a  second  request." 

She  tossed  the  note  to  me  with 
angry  contempt,  and  I  really  felt 
ashamed  for  the  moment  as  1  read 
it.  Jt  was  a  pencilled  note  from 
Lady  Willoughby,  concerning  a 
party  to  Richmond  for  the  following 
day.     It  was  worded  in  a  manner 


that  Edith  doubtless  felt  to  be  dw* 
respectful  to  her  husband,  and  pro- 
bably she  had  hesitated  to  show  it 
to  me  in  consequence.  She  was  too 
innocent  to  imagine  readily  the 
possibility  of  my  placing  another 
construction  on  her  conduct  I 
quickly  made  my  peace  with  her^ 
and  I  earnestly  advised  her  to  re- 
nounce Lady  Willoughby's  society 
in  deference  to  her  husband's  wishes ; 
but  I  was  too  much  ashamed  of  the 
mistake  that  I  had  made  to  say  as 
much  as  I  might  otlierwise  have 
dc^ie ;  and  I  knew  as  I  parted  from 
Edith  that  night  that  she  had  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  giving  up 
the  party  to  Richmond. 
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"  The  head  of  a  bull  and  the  heart 
of  a  lion :"  thus  epigrammatically 
the  acutest  statesman  of  modern 
Italy  characterised  its  boldest  war- 
rior. Whether  Cammillo  Cavour 
meant  to  convey  that  Giuseppe  Gari- 
baldi is  as  tenacious,  determined,  and 
obstinate  as  a  bull,  or  that  Giuseppe 
Garibaldi  possesses  the  reflective 
powers  and  the  wisdom  of  that 
impetuous  if  unreasoning  animal,  we 
are  unable  to  say. 

Not  much  spiritual  afl[inity  existed 
between  him  who  founded  a  new 
state  by  diplomacy,  and  him  who 
added  a  kingdom  to  it  by  the  sword. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  hero  of  Mar- 
sala is  not  free  from  human  weak- 
ness, and  that  even  his  best  friends 
have  not  always  confidence  in  his 
logical  acumen.  A  cowled  monk 
he  regards  much  as  a  lion  may  be 
expected  to  regard  a  viper,  and  the 
black  robes  of  the  priest  create  the 
same  effects  upon  him  that  red 
creates  on  the  bovine  race.  Minis- 
ters of  religion  he  would  drive  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  whilst  he  would 
not  allow  them  to  reach  nearer 
heaven  than  a  stout  rope,  a  tall  tree, 
and  a  lusty  haul  could  bring  them 
to.  On  the  other  hand,  republics 
are  the  most  perfect  of  governments, 
and  republican  institutions  the  most 
delightful  of  human  combinations. 

Exit  Garibaldi  was  the  would-be 
humorous  way  in  which  the  depar- 
ture of  the  General  for  Caprera  was 
announced,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
late  struggle.  Sneers  and  abuse 
were  showered,  by  one  or  two  organs 
of  the  press,  on  the  poor  old  man, 
who  for  the  sake  of  a  principle, 
battered  and  half  disabled  as  he 
was,  had  gone  to  fight  on  behalf  of 
a  nation  which,  less  than  a  genera- 
tion ago,  despatched  an  army  to 
crush  freedom  in  Rome — which,  less 


than  four  years  ago,  sent  troops  to 
experiment  the  wonder-performing 
Chassepots  against  his  unarmed 
countrymen.  If  it  be  true  that 
Garibaldi  is  a  man  of  one  idea,  as  it 
was  stated,  that  idea  is  a  love  of 
justice  and  fair-play,  qualities  ap- 
parently unknown  to  his  detractors, 
who,  whilst  enlarging  and  dwelling 
on  his  every  fault,  omit  to  recognise 
his  singleness  of  purpose,  his  noble 
self-denial,  his  devotion  to  his  prin- 
ciples, his  unselfishness,  and  his  ex- 
traordinary disinterestedness. 

When  M.  Thiers  lately,  at  Bor- 
deaux, reproached  an  officer  of  the 
National  Guard  for  having  presented 
arms  to  Garibaldi,  the  reply  was, 
"  He  is  a  general  in  the  French 
army.  He  has  come  to  shed  his 
blood  for  France.  He  is  the  only 
commander  who  has  not  been  de- 
feated, and  who  has  captured  a 
trophy  from  the  enemy." 

The  general's  friends  must  have 
been  glad  that  he  was  at  last  safe, 
and  had  escaped  the  fate  of  all 
French  chiefs  in  the  war,  destruc- 
tion or  capture.  At  the  head  of  an 
ill-disciplined,  mongrel  force,  the 
French  portion  of  which  was  deeply 
embued  with  the  belief  that  dis- 
cretion was  the  better  part  of  va- 
lour and  acted  accordingly ;  placed 
amidst  a  population  who  regarded 
him  and  his  followers  as  fiends  in 
scarlet,  unaccountably  without  horns, 
— his  position  was  by  no  means  one 
to  be  envied.  It  must  be  owned,  too, 
that  h|5  has  not  much  love  for  the 
French,  and  that  they  entertain  still 
less  love/or  him.  Indeed,'a  large  party 
in  France  have  never  forgiven  him 
for  embruing  his  hands  in  the  blood 
of  their  countrymen ;  about  as  rea- 
sonable a  grievance  as  that  of  the 
burglars,  who,  meeting  with  resist- 
ance in  breaking  into  a  house,  ex- 
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press  resentment  against  its  occu- 
pants for  dealing  them  a  few  hard 
knocks  before  being  overpowered 
and  robbed.  As  the  French  are  so 
indignant  at  the  treatment  they  re- 
ceived from  their  enemies,  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  see  the  treat- 
ment they  themselves  meted  out  to 
their  friends. 

Let  us  turn  back  the  dial-hand  of 
time  twenty-two  years.  The  thunder 
of  cannon  over  the  Paris  barricades, 
in  1848,  reverberated  through  most 
of  the  Kuropean  cajjitals.  The  Lom- 
bards had  long  hated  the  Austrian 
yoke ;  and  on  the  1 7th  March  the 
streets  of  Milan  were  the  scene  of 
a  mortal  struggle  between  oppressors 
and  opi)resse(l.  'I'he  descendants  of 
the  warriors  of  the  I-^mbard  league, 
who  had  defeated  the  chivalry  of 
Frederick  of  llohenstauffen,  had  not 
degenerated.  To  the  astonishment 
of  Europe,  after  five  days  of  severe 
street  fighting,  they  drove  from  the 
city  the  strong  Austrian  garrison, 
which  hastily  retired,  leaving  4000 
dead,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and 
numerous  guns  and  stores.  This 
glorious  achievement  was  followed 
by  the  revolt  of  all  Lombardy,  and 
by  the  declaration  of  war  on  the  part 
of  Sardinia  against  Austria.  After 
some  hesitation,  King  Charles  Albert, 
according  to  the  promise  he  had 
made  to  Massimo  d'Azeglio,  sup- 
l)orted  the  revolution,  and  took  the 
field  at  the  head  of  an  excellent, 
though  not  a  large  army.  At  the 
outset  the  campaign  was  a  series 
of  unbroken  successes.  The  Aus- 
trians  were  successively  defeated  at 
Goito,  at  Santa  Lucia,  at  Rivoli,  at 
Governolo,  and  in  various  minor 
encounters.  Radetzki  took  refuge 
in  the  Quadrilateral,  but  could  not 
save  from  capture  Peschiera,  one  of 
its  fortresses.  Here  the  tide  slowly, 
but  surely,  began  to  turn.  Disunion 
commenced  among  the  Italians.  The 
Lombards  did  not  desire  to  amalga- 
mate with  the  Piedmontese.  Ferdi- 
nand of  Naples  forswore  himself, 
and  recalled  his  troops  from   the 


Italian  camp.  The  Pope  wavered, 
and  repressed  public  enthusiasm. 
The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  fur- 
nished not  a  soldier,  and  withheld 
assistance  from  the  volunteers.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  efforts  of  Austria 
were  trebled ;  Nugent,  at  the  head 
of  a  new  army,  effected  a  junction 
with  Radetzki,  and  the  old  field- 
marshal,  with  1 50,000  men,  took  the 
offensive.  A  Napoleon,  with  60,000 
tried  veterans,  might  have  kept  the 
enemy  at  bay,  and  routed  him  in 
detail.  Charles  Albert,  impressed 
with  the  growing  hopelessness  of  the 
struggle,  only  hastened  its  end  by 
faulty  strategy.  At  Custozza,  he  al- 
lowed one  of  his  corps  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  Austrian  forces  thrice  as 
numerous  ;  and  though,  after  an  ob- 
stinate combat,  his  soldiers  withdrew 
in  good  order,  without  great  losses, 
still  the  moral  effect  of  this,  the  first 
check  they  had  experienced,  had 
a  disastrous  effect  on  troops  who 
believed  they  were  fighting  for  a  lost 
cause.  Such  symptoms  of  demora- 
lisation manifested  themselves  that 
a  general  retreat  was  ordered.  At 
Gambaloito,  the  Piedmontese  fought 
in  a  halfhearted  manner ;  and  Milan 
was  abandoned,  without  a  struggle, 
to  the  mercy  of  a  relentless  and  re- 
vengeful taskmaster.  On  the  media- 
tion of  P'rance  and  England,  a  hollow 
peace  was  patched  up  between  the 
belligerents,  who,  in  the  spring  of 
1849,  flew  at  each  other's  throats 
once  more.  The  short  campaign 
was  like  a  combat  between  a  polar 
bear  and  a  greyhound.  The  bear, 
with  one  blow  at  Novara,  disabled 
his  opponent,  and  woe  befel  wretched 
Italy.  The  miserable  "garden  of 
Europe  *'  became  a  prey  to  reaction ; 
the  paternal  rulers  treated  their 
children  like  the  late  southern  slave- 
owners their  runaway  negroes.  Where 
they  had  chastised  with  whips,  they 
now  scourged  with  scorpions,  and 
executions,  confiscation,  imprison- 
ment, and  exile,  were  the  methods 
employed  by  the  Italian  princes  to 
regain  the  love  of  their  subjects. 
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Freedom  was  humbled,  tortured, 
and  driven  out  of  sight,  and  the  only 
refuge  it  found  in  the  peninsula  was 
Rome,  which  had  been  abandoned 
by  the  Pontiff,  and  which  had  con- 
stituted itself  into  a  republic. 

The  French,  with  the  liberality 
which  has  frequently  characterised 
that  nation,  decided  that,  whilst  it 
was  a  laudable  act  for  France  to  be- 
come a  republic,  it  was  a  heinous 
crime  for  Rome.  So  France,  Austria, 
Spain,  and  Naples,  agreed  to  become 
the  policemen  and  hangmen  of  Italy. 
Austria  invaded  and  garrisoned  Par- 
ma, Modena,  and  Tuscany,  occupied 
the  legations,  took  Bologna  after 
six  days  of  hard  fighting,  and,  finally, 
besieged  and  stormed  Ancona.  Spain 
sent  an  expedition  of  7000  men  to 
Gaeta,  where  they  remained  con- 
templating one  another  until  it  was 
time  to  return  home.  What  the 
other  two  parties  to  the  treaty  of 
Gaeta  performed  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently. 

Rome  was  governed  by  a  na- 
tional assembly,  and  by  a  triumvirate, 
consisting  of  Mazzini,  Safli,  and 
Armellini.  Of  honest,  enthusiastic, 
and  patriotic,  though  mistaken  Maz- 
zini, we  need  say  nothing  here.  He 
is  too  well  known.  Saffi  was  a 
philanthropic  gentleman  of  Forli, 
who  loved  his  country  and  promoted 
public  education  ;  whilst  ArmelHni 
was  a  wealthy,  learned,  and  bene- 
volent Roman  advocate,  spoken  of 
as  the  father  of  his  clients.  The 
portfolio  of  war  was  held  by  Giuseppe 
.  Avezzana,  who  had  learnt  practically 
the  art  in  South  America  General 
Roselli  commanded  the  Roman 
forces,  with  Giuseppe  Garibaldi  as 
his  right-hand  man ;  and  Colonel 
Calandrelli  directed  the  artillery. 
An  expedition  of  sixteen  thousand 
men  had  been  voted  in  the  French 
Legislative  Chambers,  for  the  novel 
object  "of  preserving  French  in- 
fluence in  Italy,  and  of  ascertaining 
the  desires  of  the  people  of  Rome, 
with  the  view  of  promoting  them." 
A  proclamation,  embodying  these 


astonishing  principles,  was  publish- 
ed and  circulated  among  the  doubt- 
ing and  anxious  Romans  ;  and  when 
a  numerous  and  formidable  French 
fleet  arrived  before  Civita  Vecchia, 
the  authorities  hesitated  whether 
they  should  allow  their  questionable 
friends  to  land.  General  Oudinot, 
the  chief  of  the  French  army,  de- 
clared "he  came  to  protect  the  moral 
and  material  interests  of  the  Romans, 
and  requested  their  sympathy  for 
his  soldiers,  who  were  there  to  be- 
friend them.  Should  the  Romans 
be  so  blind,  however,  as  to  fail  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  a 
French  occupation,  he  would  punish 
them  for  their  mental  obtuseness  by 
bombarding  Civita  Vecchia,  destroy- 
ing the  town,  and  making  a  requisi- 
tion of  a  million  of  francs  on  the 
inhabitants."  The  authorities  of 
Civita  Vecchia,  deluded  and  intimi- 
dated by  their  foes,  received  them 
with  open  arms ;  and  the  order  from 
Rome,  to  oppose  the  landing  of  the 
French  at  all  risk,  arrived  too  late. 
The  first  act  of  the  self-styled 
brethren  to  the  Romans,  was  to  dis- 
arm and  take  prisoner  the  garrison, 
and  to  seize  10,000  rifles,  bought 
and  paid  for  with  Roman  gold.  The 
second  was  to  march  upon  Rome 
to  take  possession  of  the  city,  \n 
vain  Colonel  Frapolli  remonstrated 
with  Mons.  Odillon  Barrot,  the 
head  of  the  French  Cabinet,  against 
the  outrage  on  civilization  and  inter- 
national independence  the  French 
flag  was  on  the  point  of  perpetrating. 
Useless  were  the  representations 
made  by  the  Roman  triumvirs  to 
General  Oudinot.  Insolent  sneers 
with  the  words,  "  Oh,  Italians  do  not 
Jight"  were  the  only  replies.  There- 
upon, the  Romans  resolved  to  repel 
force  by  force.  The  intrigues  foster- 
ed by  France,  to  divide  the  people 
and  to  sow  disaffection  failed  signally 
and  the  whole  population  entered 
heart  and  soul  into  the  defence. 
ProvisicMis  were  secured,  hospitals 
prepared,  soldiers  organized,  barri- 
cades erected,  batteries  constructed. 
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and  bastions  crowned  with  cannons. 
A  small  body  of  regular   infantry, 
two  regiments  of  cavalry,  800  Lom- 
lards,  300  Tuscans  and  Neapolitans, 
250   Poles  and   Trench,   300  Gari- 
baldians,  and  several  battalions  of 
National  (iuards,  making  in  all  17  to 
18,000   men,  constituted   the    mis- 
cellaneous force  opposed  to  an  army 
which  wassoon  brought  up  to  35,000 
of  the  best  soldiers  in  Europe,  pro- 
vided with  numerous  artillery.    The 
garrison  of  Rome  was  divided  into 
five  brigades,  to  the  first  of  which, 
under  General  Garibaldi  and  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  volunteers, 
was  entrusted   the  defence   of  the 
walls   between    Porta    Purtese  and 
Porta    San  Pancrazio;    whilst    the 
second,   composed  of   National   or 
Civic  Guards,  and  a  battalion  of  re- 
gulars, manned  the  walls   between 
Porta  Cavalleggieri  and  Porta  Ange- 
lica.     The  remaining  three  brigades 
were  held  in  reserve  in  various  jjosts. 
On  the  30th  of  April,  the  French — 
divided  into  two  columns,  formed 
of  8000  infantry,  two  scjuadrons  of 
cavalry,  and  twelve  field-j)ieces— ad- 
vanced   respectively  against   Porta 
Angelica,  and  Porta  San  J*ancrazio. 
The  French  rushed   to  the   attack 
with  a  light  heart,  expecting  the  Ro- 
mans to  tly  at  their  api)roat:h,  throw- 
ing down  their  arms,  or  else  to  re- 
ceive them  with  cries  of  welcome. 
To   their   surprise,  they   were  met 
with  a  hail  of  lead  and  fire,  and  they 
staggered  and  halted,  disconcerted. 
Reanimated    by    their    chiefs,    the 
brigade  of  General  Mollicre  pressed 
forward,  and  occupied  the  vineyards 
close  to  the  Vatican  Gardens ;  and 
there  the   Chasseurs  of  Vincennes 
established  themselves,  and  caused 
much    havoc   among    the    Roman 
ranks  by   their  excellent  shooting, 
whilst"  two  guns    planted    on   the 
same  spot  did  considerable  injury  to 
the  Vadcan  bastions.     General  Gari- 
baldi  made  a  flank   movement  to 
attack  the  French,  who  sent  in  ad- 
vance the  Twentieth  Regiment  of  the 
line  to  stay  the  Romans.     A  fierce 


struggle  near  the  Villa  Pamfili  en- 
sued, in  which  the  invaders  after  a 
strenuous   resistance  were    routec^ 
and  hurried  off  the  field  in  disorder, 
leaving  260  prisoners  in  the  hands 
of  the   Romans.     The  brigade  of 
General  Levaillant  encountered  no 
happier  fate ;  for  ou  approaching  the 
walls  of  the  Vatican  Gardens,  it  was 
received    by   so  severe  and    well- 
directed  an  artillery  and  musketry 
fire,  that,  after  serious  losses,  it  has- 
tily   withdrew.     Garibaldi    pursued 
the  French  to  Bravetta,  three  miles 
from  Rome,  and  was  desirous  and 
eager  to  follow  them  further,   with 
tvvo  squadrons  of  Lancers,  two  of 
Dragoons,  and  four  Reserve  batta- 
lions of  the  line.     Had  he  done  86, 
the  French  force  would  have  been 
totally  destroyed.  But  Mazzini,  hop- 
ing still  for  a  happy  issue  from  the 
good-will  of  the  French  Republic, 
would  not  allow  the  victory  of  the 
day  to    be    carried   too  far.     The 
French  lost  on  that  occasion  about 
500  prisoners,  800  dead  and  wound- 
ed, and  two  guns.    The  Romans  had 
69  killed  and  200  wounded.     The 
powerful  frame  of  General  Garibaldi, 
then  in  the  prime  of  life,  was  seen 
and    felt   everywhere,   encouraging 
his  soldiers  by  word  and  by  deed, 
moving  calmly  in  the  hottest  of  the 
surging  battle,  exhorting  friends  and 
laying   low  enemies.     His  aide-de- 
camp. Major  Masina  distinguished 
himself  for  his  extraordinary  gallan- 
try, in  slaying  with  his  own  hands  a 
colonel   and  four  soldiers,    and    in 
disarming    and    capturing    several 
ofllicers  and  privates.     The  modern 
Romans  fought  like  the  old  Romans  ; 
the  Gauls  with  the  impetuosity  aiul 
bravery  that  has  generally  characte- 
rised their  race.  Unfortunately  Bren- 
nus  was  supported  at  home  by  legions, 
whilst  Camillus  could  at  best  only 
have  perished  in  a  hopeless  resistance. 
General    Oudinot    sent    to    his 
government  a  bulletin  of  the  action 
of  the  30th  of  April,  more  remark- 
able for  its  ingenuity  than  for  its 
ingenuousness.     With  the  romantic 
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colouring  and  power  of  imagination 
for  which  similar  documents  are 
noted,  he  represented  that  whilst 
his  men  were  advancing  on  a 
friendly  reconnoissance,  the  Romans 
treacherously  beset  them^  killing 
and  wounding  a  few^  and  that  he 
considered  it  advisable  to  withdraw 
temporarily.  At  the  same  time  he 
urged  for  large  reinforcements  in  men 
and  guns>  which  duly  arrived.  The 
news  of  the  defeat  caused  conside- 
rable sensation  in  the  Frendi  Cham- 
ber, and  M.  Jules  Favre,  who  then  was 
one  of  the  truly  Uberal  among  the 
French  liberals,  spoke  eloquently  in 
favoiET  of  the  Roman  Republic,  and 
a  resolution  was  voted  in  that  body 
to  the  effect  "that  the  Roman  ex- 
pedition should  no  longer  be  direct- 
ed to  other  purposes  than  those  for 
which  it  was  intended.'"  Neverthe^ 
less,  in  the  teeth  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  the  government 
of  that  country  which  deprived  the 
Holy  See  of  Avignon ;  and  the 
nephew  of  him  who  dragged  Pius 
Yll.  a  prisoner  to  Fontainbleau, 
who  seized  the  Roman  states  and 
created  his  son  King  of  Rome, — were 
suddenly  inspired  by  an  extraordi- 
nary affection  for  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  determined, 
by  fair  means  or  foul,,  to  restore  the 
temporal  power.  France  is  the  land 
of  contradictions.  Its  army  has  al- 
ternately fought  for  liberation  and 
for  slavery.  The  citizens  that  shed 
their  blood  to  declare  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people  over  the 
barricades  of  Paris,  shed  their  blood 
to  destroy  a  republic.  The  soldiers 
who  reduced  Italian  nationality  to 
its  lowest  ebb  at  Rome,  laid  the  first 
stone  of  the  edifice  of  Italian  unity 
at  Magenta  and  Solferino. 

The  Prince  Presidelit,  for  appear- 
ance sake,  despatched  M.  DeLesseps 
on  a  special  mission  to  Rome  to  se- 
cure full  liberty  to  the  Romans,  it  was 
ostensibly  declared,  to  elect  their 
own  form  of  government,  free  from 
the  influence  of  the  adventurers  who 
controlled  the  city. 


Meanwhile  the  triumvirs,  as  a 
mark  of  friendship  to  the  French 
nation,  restored  to  General  Oudinot 
the  prisoners  captured,  with  the 
addition  of  wines,  cordials,  delicacies 
and  cigars.  The  prisoners  testified 
to  the  great  kindness  with  which 
they  had  been  treated,  bowed  grace- 
fully to  the  Romans  in  answer  to 
their  shouts  of  "  Vive  la  France,**" 
and  were  among  the  first  to  mount 
to  the  assault  when  the  day  arrived. 
General  Oudinot  offered  to  return 
the  small  garrison  he  had  unjusti- 
fiably detained  at  Civita  Vecchia,  but 
refused  to  render  to  their  rightful 
owners  the  10,000  rifles — which 
might  have  created  io,ooa  soldiers — 
he  had  appropriated. 

At  this  juncture,  Pius  IX.  blessed 
the    arms   of   Bomba,   who  moved 
forward  with  a  corps  as  far  as  Albanoj. 
to   co-operate   with   the   French  in 
their  efforts  to  bring  the  rebellious 
Romans  to  reason.    As  usual,  where- 
ever  any  hot  work  was  to  be  per- 
formed.  Garibaldi  was  ordered   to 
the  front.     In  a  preliminary  engage- 
ment,  with    a    few    companies   he 
dispersed    1000   NeapoUtans.     The 
main  body  of  the  King's  army,  con- 
sisting of  7000  Swiss  and  Neapoli- 
tans, and   posted  between   Velletri 
and  Albano,  fared  no  better  at  his 
hands  ;  but  he  was  unable  to  follow- 
up   the   victory,  being  recalled    to* 
Rome  by  a  threatened  attack  of  the 
French       M.    De    Lesseps   having 
reached  that  city,  an  armistice  be- 
tween  the  two    republics  was  con- 
cluded and   10,000  Romans,  under 
General    Roselli,    sallied    forth    to 
meet  King  Bomba.    Garibaldi  at  the 
head  of  2,500  men  with  two  field- 
pieces     eagerly    attacked     him     at 
Velletri,  where,  with  16,000  soldiers, 
he  occupied  strong  positions ;    and 
the  remainder  of  the  Roman  forces 
coming  up,  the  engagement  became 
general.     The  struggle  soon  became 
of  a  fierce  character,  and  the  Neapoli- 
tans  were  driven  into  the  town  of 
Velletri,  after  an  obstinate  conflict. 
Garibaldi,  refusing  to  allow  his  bri- 
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gade  to  be  relieved  by  fresh  troops, 
continued  the  battle  until  night  and 
exhaustion  caused  a  cessation  of  the 
combat,  which  had  lasted  nine  hours. 
Before  morning  the  Neapolitans  had 
silently  evacuated  the  town,  and 
hastily  crossed  the  frontier.  King 
P'erdinand  never  forgave  the  French 
for  having  inveigled  him  (as  he 
said)  into  an  ambush ;  and  since  that 
time  he  limited  himself  to  shooting 
and  hanging  his  own  subjects,  with- 
out interfering  with  those  of  others. 
The  Romans  lost  nearly  800  be- 
tween killed  and  wounded,  and  their 
enemies  about  1200.  Garibaldi 
advanced  into  Neapolitan  territory, 
exhorting  the  people  to  rise,  and  he 
was  received  with  acclamations  and 
festivities,  but  was  soon  ordered 
back  to  Rome. 

During  this  time,  Mons.  F.  de  I>es- 
seps  had  been  negotiating  with  the 
Roman  triumvirs  for  the  peaceful 
occupation  of  Rome  by  the  French 
troops.  Strongly  prejudiced  against 
the  party  in  power  on  his  arrival  in 
that  city,  he  soon  altered  his  views, 
and  became  convinced  that  the 
population  desired  the  rule  of  states- 
men, not  of  priests.  During  the 
temporary  cessation  of  hostilities,  at 
his  request,  General  Oudinot  ob- 
tained permission  to  encamp  his 
troops  on  the  heights  surrounding 
Rome,  to  escape  the  malaria.  Whilst 
the  French  envoy  was  exchanging 
diplomatic  notes  with  the  Roman 
government,  the  French  general  was 
secretly  establishing  batteries  in  the 
positions  he  had  confidingly  been 
allowed  to  occupy,  and  was  daily  re- 
ceiving large  reinforcements.  Mons. 
de  Lesseps  was  instructed  to  enter 
Rome  by  arrangement  —  General 
Oudinot  by  force  :  for  the  Man  of 
Strasburg,  afterwards  to  become  the 
Man  of  Sedan,  wrote  thus  privately  to 
the  French  commander-in-chief: — 

My  dear  General, — The  unexpected 
resistance  of  the  Rt)mans  pains  me  greatly. 
I  had  hoped  that  they  would  have  opened 
their  eyes  to  evidence,  and  would  have 
hastened  to  receive  an  army  intended 
to  fulfil  a  disinterested  and  benevolent  mis- 


sion. It  happened  otherwise.  Our  sol- 
diers were  received  as  enemies.  Our  mili- 
tary honour  is  at  stake ;  it  must  not  be 
stained.  Assistance  will  not  fail  yon.  Tell 
the  soldiers  that  I  observe  their  valour,  that 
I  share  their  fatigues,  and  that  they,  may 
always  rely  on  my  support  and  gratitude,— 
Accept,  my  dear  general,  the  sentiments,ftc.| 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Elisee  National,  8th  May,  1849. 

Whilst  this  interesting  epistle  was 
on  the  road,  the  Prince  of  Canine, 
the  President  of  the  Roman  National 
Assembly,  and  a  relative  of  the  Prince 
President,  declared  officially  that  the 
deputies  might  go  home,  as  all  danger 
of  conflict  with  the  French  had  been 
averted. 

After  many  discussions,  a  conven- 
tion to  the  following  effect  was  signed 
by  the  Roman  triumvirs  and  by 
M.  de  Lesseps: — i.  That  the  sup- 
port of  France  would  be  secured  to 
the  Romans.  2.  That  the  French 
troops  would  be  cantoned  in  the 
environs  of  Rome  for  the  defence  of 
the  country.  3.  That  the  French 
Republic  would  protest  against  fo- 
reign invasion  of  the  territories  occu- 
pied by  its  troops.  4.  That  should 
the  treaty  not  be  ratified  by  the 
French  Government,  a  notice  of 
fifteen  days  would  be  given.  General 
Oudinot  delayed  his  reply  until  bat- 
teries had  been  placed  in  position, 
and  then  refiised  to  ratify  the  con- 
vention ;  and  on  the  30th  May  he 
informed  the  triumvirs  that  hostili- 
ties would  be  resumed  on  the  4th 
June.  A  violent  scene  occurred  be- 
tween the  French  representative, 
who  signed  the  treaty,  and  the 
French  general,  who  declined  to  be 
bound  by  it.  M.  de  Lesseps  has- 
tened to  Paris,  where  he  was  coolly 
received.  Like  Balaam,  he  had  been 
sent  to  curse,  and,  instead,  he  blessed ; 
so  he  fell  into  disfavour,  and  his 
enemies  even  asserted  he  had  be- 
come insane.  If  mad,  there  must 
have  been  considerable  method  in 
his  madness,  for  it  did  not  prevent 
him  from  prosecuting  for  years  and 
eventually  achieving  one  of  the  great- 
est undertakings  of  modem   times 
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— the  canalisation  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez. 

The  Romans,  during   this   time, 
had  received  a  little  assistance  in  the 
shape  of  a  few  hundred  Lombard 
volunteers,  under  Colonel  Manara ; 
but,  relying  on  the  carrying  out  of 
the  arrangement  with   France,  had 
neglected  to  fortify  Villas    Pamfili, 
Quattro  Venti,  and  Valentini,  which 
were   near   the   French   camp,  and 
which   could   have   been    rendered 
easily  strong  positions.     On  Sunday 
morning,  3rd  June,  at  daybreak — 
General  Oudinot  was  too  impatient 
to   wait    until    the   4th   June -two. 
French  brigades  surprised  the  small 
garrison   of  400   Romans   at  Villa 
Pamfili,    whither    they    penetrated 
through   the   explosion  of  a  mine. 
200  Romans  were  made  prisoners ; 
the  remainder  saved  themselves  by 
desperately  fighting  for  three  hours 
as  they  retreated  from  villa  to  villa. 
Shouts  of  treason  were  heard  in  the 
city — armed    citizens    advanced   to 
the  rescue— Garibaldi,  at  the  head 
of  his  men,  made  a  fierce  onslaught 
against  the  enemy,  who  had  already 
entrenched  himself  in  the  conquered 
localities.     As  a  general,  he  led  his 
followers  to  the  charge  ;   as  a  soldier, 
he  was  seen  now  cutting  down  foes 
with  his  sword,  then  felling  others 
with  the  club  end  of  a  rifle ;  always 
in  the  thick  of  the  melee^  in  the  post 
of    danger.     Several    attacks    were 
directed  by  the  French  against  the 
city,  especially  at  Monte  Mario,  Villa 
Maffei,    Porta   Angelica,    and    San 
Pancrazio.      A  body   of   assailants 
crossed  the  Tiber  on  rafts  towards 
the  Ripalta  ;  but  they  were  met  by 
a  murderous  fire,  and   they  hastily 
recrossed  the  river,  many  perishing 
by  the  bullets,  and  many  falling  into 
the  water,  whilst  the  cannon  of  St.  An- 
gelo,  which  had  been  masked,  thun- 
dered against  them  in  their  retreat 
with  unerring  accuracy  and  with  fatal 
effect.     The   battle  had  lasted  six- 
teen hours.  Three  times  the  besieged 
had  driven  the  besiegers  from  Villa 
Pamfili;  three  times  the  besiegers, 


in  increasing  numbers,  reoccupied 
the  position  ;  they  fought  at  close 
quarters ;  they  fought  body  to  body. 
The  struggle  consisted  rather  of  a 
series  of  individual  encounters  than 
of  the  action  of  one  army  against 
another.  Hunger,  thirst,  and  ex- 
haustion, increased  by  intense  heat, 
prevailed  over  human  fury,  and  rest 
was  sought  for  by  both  parties.  The 
French  had  been  repulsed  in  every 
direction,  but  they  retained  posses- 
sion of  Villa  Pamfili.  Considering 
the  small  forces  engaged  on  either 
side,  great  carnage  had  taken  place. 
The  Romans  lost  500  dead  and 
wounded,  and  200  prisoners ;  the 
French  had  1400  men  placed  hors 
de  combat.  Garibaldi,  in  his  report, 
said  he  could  mention  no  one  espe- 
cially, as  if  he  repeated  one  name 
he  would  have  been  constrained  to 
read  the  regimental  roll-call.  But 
he  much  deplored  the  death  of  his 
aide-de-camp.  Major  Masina,  who 
had  already  distinguished  himself  so 
gallantly  at  Porta  San  Pancrazio. 

The  French  were  exceedingly  sur- 
prised at  the  Roman  resistance,  which 
reminded  old  soldiers  of  the  Penin- 
sular campaign.  It  now  became 
a  point  of  honour  with  them  to  enter 
Rome  as  speedily  as  they  could. 
Nevertheless  great  many  deserters 
from  their  camp  joined  the  besieged, 
whilst  it  is  affirmed  that  not  a  single 
Roman,  unless  he  were  a  brigand, 
took  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  Holy 
Father. 

The  Romans  were  much  cheered 
at  the  result  of  their  combats  with 
such  famed  soldiers,  and  determined 
to  persevere  in  their  resistance  to 
the  last,  not  that  they  had  any  hope 
of  ultimate  success,  but  because  they 
would  show  the  world  how  a  great 
republic,  elected  by  the  people,  com- 
mitted an  unjustifiable  aggression 
against  a  little  republic,  also  elected 
by  the  people ;  and  how  might  pre- 
vailed against  right.  The  besieged 
continued  to  treat  the  prisoners  they 
captured  kindly  and  liberally,  though 
they  asserted  -  we  cannot  tell  with 
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what  ground — that  those  taken  by 
the  besiegers  were  subjected  to  cruel 
hardships,  and  in  some  instances 
even  hanged. 

The  French^  on  the   4th  June, 
commenced  their  siege  works,  direct- 
ing them  principally  against  bastions 
6   and   7.      General   Oudinot,   de- 
sirous of  achieving  a  decisive  result 
before  receiving  counter  orders  from 
Paris,  urged  on  General  Yaillant,  the 
chief  of  the  engineers,  the  greatest 
vigour  in  the  operations.  The  Roman 
artillery,  wliich  was  commanded  with 
remarkable    ability    and    skill    by 
Colonel  CalandreUi,  was  constantly 
endeavouring  to    damage    the  be- 
siegers' ba.tteries,.  and  frequently  suc- 
ceeded.    Indeed,  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  rapidity  and  the  excellent 
judgment  with  which  the  Roman 
batteries  were  planted  and  worked 
throughout  the  siege,  and  the  PVench 
were  puzzled  in  imagining  what  emi- 
nent artillerist  could  be  present  in 
Rome.     The  French,  as  brave  sol- 
diers,  confessed   that    the    Roman 
guns  were   admirably  served,   and 
that  the  population  carried  on  the 
conflict  with  resolution  and  daring, 
and  did  all  that  men  could  do  against 
superior    numbers    and    resources. 
Small  engagements  occurred  on  the 
5th  and  6th,  as  well  as  on  the  sub- 
sequent days,  until  the  9th,  when 
Garibaldi  made  an  effective  sortie, 
causing  some  mischief  to  the  besiegers. 
On  the  1 2th  June,  General  Oudi- 
not issued  a  proclamation  to   the 
Romans.    "  He  came,"  he  said,  "  to 
consolidate  liberty  and  order.    The 
PYench  Government  had  been  mis- 
understood.     Should  the  Romans 
refuse    any    longer    to     api)reciate 
the    benevolence    of    its    motives, 
he    would    be    compelled    to    use 
the   means   at  his   disposal,"   (/'.  ^., 
to   bombard   the  city).     Meanwhile 
he  cut  off  the   aqueduct  at   Tivoli 
and  Albano,  which  supplied  water 
to  Rome,  so  that  the  gentle  pres- 
sire    of    thirst    might    assist    the 
Romans    in    better    understanding 
the  friendship  of  the  Gauls. 


The  Roman  assembly  replied  in 
dignified  but  firm  accents,  and  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  resist 
until  to  the  last.  M.  Mazzini  drew 
up  an  eloquent  note,  which  he 
despatched  to  General  Oudinot^ 
wherein  he  demonstrated^  in  vivid 
language,  the  dishonourable  nature 
of  the  conduct  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment. General  Oudinot  was  already 
greatly  irritated  at  the  obstinacy  of 
the  Romans ;  just  as  pious  Kaisei 
William  was  enraged  at  the  refrac- 
toriness of  the  Parisians,,  who  would 
not  receive  with  open  arms  the 
ravagers  and  destroyers  of  France ; 
just  as  garotters  curse  the  perversity 
of  their  victim  on  the  ground,  who 
struggles  and  kicks  whilst  they  strip 
him  of  his  property.  So  the  French, 
commander  hastened  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  bombardment.  The 
Roman  lines  were  far  too  thin,  the 
garrison  being  of  insufficient  strength 
to  defend  effectively  so  vast  an  area. 
Nevertheless,  on  the  15th  the  at- 
tack by  General  Sauvan,  against 
Monte  Mario,  and  the  Porta  del 
Popolo  fiiiled,  and  the  besiegers 
withdrew  at  night,  whilst  the  be- 
sieged lost  several  brave  men. 

Meanwhile    Mons  de   Corcelles, 
the  successor  of   M.   de   Lesseps, 
arrived  in  the  French  camp.     The 
intention  of  reinstating  the  Pope  as 
a  temporal  soverign,  had  been  ex- 
pressed   pretty    plainly    in    Paris. 
Politicians    of   various    hues,    and 
among  others  M.  Thiers,  the  most 
illiberal  of  French  liberals,  support- 
ed the  Government  in  the  Chamber, 
and  the  Romans  gradually  saw  the 
doom    staring   them    in    the   face. 
They  resolved  to  meet  their  fate  like 
brave  men.    The  new  French  envoy 
refused    to    communicate    directly 
with  a  Government  which  had  never 
been  recognised,  and  instructed  the 
French    agent    in    Rome,    M/  De 
Gerando,   to  inform  the  lamb  that 
the  wolf  could  no  longer  tolerate  its 
existence.     The  officious  visit  to  the 
French  camp  of  Deputy  Cemuschi, 
who  had  been  summoned  thither, 
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having  led  to  no  result,  the  great 
French  Republic  became  impatient 
of  the  obstinacy  of  her  small  Roman 
sister,  and    resolved    to  bring    the 
recalcitrant    population   to    reason. 
Shells,  cannon-balls,   rockets,   and 
grenades,  were  the  efficacious  argu- 
ments employed  for  that  purpose. 
On  the  20th  of  June  the  French  fire 
acquired  great  intensity ;  the  Capitol 
and  Monte  Cavallo  became  targets 
to    the    French   artillerists    and    a 
breach  in  bastion  6,  was  rendered 
practicable  on  the  following  night, 
when  a  strong  party  of  the  besiegers 
surprised    a  post,   and    effected   a 
lo<igment  within  the  walls.    At  day- 
break on  the  22nd,  a  panic  reigned 
throughout  Rome.     Citizens  ran  to 
arms ;  the  great  bell  of  the  Capitol 
pealed  furiously ;  and  Garibaldi  de- 
sired at  once  to  attack  the  enem)-, 
who  must  infallibly  have  been  sur- 
romided  and  taken  prisoners.     But 
comicils   were  divided :    time    was 
lost;  the  besiegers  fortified   them- 
selves in   the   newly  acquired  posi- 
tions,   and    planted    therein    three 
batteries,   whilst  the  besieged  with- 
drew to  their  second  line  of  defence, 
a  weak  entrenchment,   constructed 
over  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Au- 
relian  walls. 

The  Gauls  pushed  on  vigorously 
the  siege.  After  an  obstinate  strug- 
gle, they  carried  the  villa  known  as 
"  11  Vascello "  which  was  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  ashes ;  and  they  kept 
Garibaldi  hody  engaged  at  San 
Pancrazio  for  two  days  and  nights. 
During  the  whole  of  this  time  the 
ordnance  on  both  sides  thundered 
incessantly.  The  artilleries  of  both 
combatants  were  served  with  equal 
skill  Neither  could  overcome  the 
other.  To  every  battery  that  the 
French  constructed,  a  new  battery 
arose  on  the  Roman  fortifications. 

As  is  usual  in  similar  circum- 
stances, the  Romans  accuse  the 
French  of  voluntarily  injuring  many 
monuments  and  statues  during  the 
bombardment.  The  Colossus  of 
Phidias,  the  Aurora  of  Guido  Reni, 


and  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
palaces,  suffered  more  or  less  severe- 
ly. But  not  only  statues  were 
mutilated  and  canvas  was  defaced, 
living  flesh— men,  women,  and  child- 
ren— were  blown  up  by  bombs, 
shattered  to  fragments  by  cannon- 
balls,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  gre- 
nades. The  streets  were  frequent- 
ly traversed  by  lines  of  carts  full  of 
wounded,  and  the  air  was  rent  with 
the  shrieks  of  affrighted  women.  The 
wayfarers  hastily  crept  along  the 
narrow  tortuous  highways,  their  eyes 
and  ears  eagerly  following  the  para- 
bolic cur.ve  and  the  whizzing  of  the 
iron  globe,  which  scattered  death 
and  destruction  around. 

The  consular  body,  headed  by  Mr. 
Freeborn,  vainly  drew  up  a  memoran- 
dum representing  to  General  Gudi- 
not  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
the  bombardment  to  the  monuments 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  The 
French  commander  somewhat  curtly 
replied,  that  he  had  been  already 
over-careful  not  to  injure  either, 
even  at  the  cost  of  prolonging  the 
siege  and  therefore,  he  could  not 
desist  from  doing  that  which  he  had 
never  done. 

On  the  evening  of  the  29th,  the 
besiegers  advanced  to  the  attack, 
disposed  in  two  columns;  the  one 
with  orders  to  storm  the  breach  in 
bastion  8 ;  the  other  to  support 
their  comrades  from  the  already 
conquered  bastion  7,  by  a  flank 
assault  against  the  defenders  of 
bastion  8.  Diversions  against  the 
besieged  were  to  be  effected  against 
Porta  del  Popolo  and  Porta  San 
Paolo. 

A  storm  broke  over  Rome  that 
night.  The  rain  was  falling  in  tor- 
rents, the  darkness  was  intense.  At 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
French  made  an  irresistible  onset. 
The  struggle  raged  fiercely  in  the 
contested  bastion;  the  Romans 
fought  desperately,  but  gave  way  be- 
fore French  fury  and  numbers.  Gari- 
baldi again  and  again  led  his  men 
forward  with  encouraging  voice.     It 
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was  in  vain  ;  the  besiegers  advanced, 
penetrated  inside  the   battery,  and 
bayoneted     the    artillerymen,     who 
bravely   died    beside   their   pieces. 
The  defenders  of  the  bastion,  attack- 
ed in  front,  in  flank,  in  the  rear,  were 
gradually  surrounded,  killed,  or  taken 
prisoners      At   daybreak.  Garibaldi 
was  leading  fresh  troops  against  the 
French,  who  sutTcred  greatly  from  a 
heavy  musketry  fire  from  Villa  Spada 
and  Villa  Savorelli  ;  but  after  some 
hours  of  obstinate  fighting,  they  still 
maintained  their  acquired  positions. 
This  event  greatly  discouraged  the 
besieged.     The  population- began  to 
display   signs   of  wavering.     Water 
was  scanty,  sidcness  was  rife,  and 
]jrovisions  were  scarce,  though,  the 
city  not   being   regularly    invested, 
food  was  still  brought  in,  albeit  with 
some  difficulty,  for  the  French  scour- 
ed the  country  and  frequently  inter- 
cepted convoys.    The  Assembly  was 
convoked ;  the   triumvirs  met,   and 
the  generals  were  consulted.     Gene- 
ral Trochu   says,  in   his  now  well- 
known  work,  that  courage  differs  in 
the  same  man  on  different  occasions, 
according  to  the  state  of  his  mind 
and    to    the    state    of    his    body. 
Garibaldi  was   called  ;   he   seemed 
invulnerable    himself,    but    he   had 
just  closed  the  eyes  of  his  gallant 
chief  of  the  staff,  ('olonel  Manara ; 
he    had  seen  his  faithful  American 
black  servant  fail  at  his  side,  and  he 
felt  dispirited  and  disheartened.    He 
declared  that  Transtevere  must  be 
abandoned ;    that    the    inhabitants 
must    be    transported    within    two 
hours  to  another  quarter ;  and  that 
should  the  defence  be  continued,  it 
must  be  confined  to  the  city  itself, 
as  he  could  no  longer  expect  to  hold 
San    Pancrazio.     Then,  unwillingly 
and  reluctantly,  the  Roman  Assembly 
decided  formally  uj)on  ceasing  a  de- 
fence which  they  declared  had  be- 
come impossible. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  Rome 
might  have  held  out  longer.  New 
efforts,  to  dislodge  the  French  from 
San    Pancrazio   might    have    been 


made :  the  Aurelian  wall  might 
have  been  defended ;  street  fight- 
ing, barricades  in  every  tortuous, 
narrow  throughfare  ;  the  couversion 
of  every  house  into  a  loop-holed 
castle ;  the  resistance  of  the  fortress 
of  Sant'  Angelo  might  have  delayed 
the  French  for  another  month.  But 
cui  bofio  ?  It  was  not  a  struggle  be- 
tween two  nations  more  or  less  evenly 
matched :  it  was  a  war  between 
a  powerful  state  and  a  single  solitary 
city.  The  active  siege  had  lasted 
upwards  of  two  months ;  the  garri- 
son was  rapidly  becoming  weak,  and 
in  that  last  fatal  morning  alone,  the 
Romans  were  deprived  of  above  800 
of  the  defenders  of  their  walls,  be- 
tween killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
What  the  French  losses  were  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  It  has  never  been 
known  how  many  men  it  cost  them 
to  capture  Rome,  for  their  own  offi- 
cers admitted  that  their  returns  of 
dead  and  wounded  were  based  upon 
pure  fiction.  Moreover,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  General  Cadorna 
penetrated  Rome,  after  a  canonade 
of  five  hours,  through  the  very  same 
gate  of  San  Pancrazio,  that  kept  the 
French  at  bay  for  twice  as  many 
weeks. 

So  the  Romans  had  done  enough 
to  preserve  their  honour,  and  more 
than  enough  to  demonstrate  their 
love  of  freedom.  Whilst  a  deputa- 
tion waited  on  General  Oudinot, 
Garibaldi,  who  already  was  himself 
again,  returned  to  the  breach  to  head 
a  final  charge.  The  besieged  made 
no  terms  with  the  besiegers.  The  vic- 
tims of  an  outrage  on  civilisation 
would  make  no  compact  with  its 
perpetrators.  The  Roman  govern- 
ment resigned  in  a  body.  Mazzini 
had  entered  Rome  poor,  and  he  left 
it  poorer  ;  at  the  same  time  that  his 
colleagues,  Armellini  and  Saffi,  re- 
turned to  private  life  with  dimi- 
nished fortune  and  impaired  health. 
On  the  3rd  of  July,  1849,  whilst 
the  vanguard  of  General  Oudinot 
marched  into  Rome  through  San 
Pancrazio,   Giuseppe  Garibaldi,   at 
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the  head  of  4000  infantry  and  500 
cavalry,  marched  out  of  the  city  from 
San  Giovanni.  For  weeks  he  wan- 
dered a1)out  the  country,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  being  able  to  reach  Venice, 
and  to  participate  in  its  glorious  de- 
fence. He  baffled  the  pursuit  of 
the  French  in  the  Campagna,  and 
broke  through  the  resistance  of  the 
Austrians  in  Tuscany ;  but,  on  ap- 
proaching Lombardy,  he  became 
convinced  of  the  impractibility  of  his 
scheme ;  he  dismissed  his  followers, 
and  took  ship  at  Genoa  for  the  New 
World 

We  need  not  relate  here  how  the 
friends  of  the  Romans  took  military 
possession  of  Rome,  amidst  the 
hisses  and  execrations  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  how  those  who  had  come  to 
enable  the  population  to  declare  its 
wishes,  proclaimed  martial  law,  and 
shot  and  hanged  the  Romans  when 
their  wishes  were  made  known ;  how 
the  national  flag  was  insulted,  the 


liberty  of  the  individual  infringed, 
public  and  private  dwellings  invaded ; 
how  the  temporal  power  was  rein- 
stated over  the  heads  of  the  unhappy 
Romans;  and  how,  finally,  Italy — 
twenty  years  ago  invaded,  sacked, 
bombardedby  Frenchmen,  Austrians^ 
Spaniards, — Italy,  whose  very  strug- 
gles for  liberty  were  reviled  and 
ridiculed,  has  at  last  become  a  free, 
united,  and  happy  country. 

The  edifice  has  just  been  crowned. 
King  Victor  Emanuel  has  taken 
possession  of  Rome,  his  capital,  and 
henceforth  royal  decrees  will  be 
dated  from  the  Quirinal.  M.  Thiers 
looks  on  powerless  to  stem  the  tide 
of  events  and  there  is  small  pro- 
bability, as  far  as  human  eyes  can 
foresee,  of  our  beholding  again  the 
French  before  Rome,  and  smallei 
still  of  our  seeing  them  inside  the 
Eternal  City. 

James  Picciotto. 
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LIVES  OF  THE  LORD  CHANCELLORS  OF  IRELAND. 

FROM  A.D.   1 189  TO  1870. 


(106.)  A.D.  1789. — Lord  Clare 
(John  Fitz-Gibbon).  The  most  illus- 
trious families  in  both  the  kingdoms 
of  England  and  Ireland  have  borne, 
from  times  of  remote  antiquity,  the 
title  of  Lords  of  Clare.  There  were 
the  Earls  of  Hertford  and  Gloucester, 
who  also  bore  this  title ;  and  there 
was  Strongbow,  Earl  of  Pembroke.^ 
Then  there  were  the  Clares,  Barons 
Clare,  as  early  as  the  year  1309 ;  and 
in  succeeding  ages  are  to  be  met 
with  the  Holies  Pellams,  Earls  and 
Marquises  of  Clare.  There  were 
the  Nugents,  Viscounts  Clare,  and 
then  come  the  Fitz- Gibbons,  Earls 
of  Clare.  And  yet,  after  all  their 
glories  past,  their  names  and  their 
titles  disappearing  one  by  one,  even 
the  last  is  now  blotted  out  of  the 
roll  of  the  peerage.'  Fitz-Gibbon 
was  the  surname  of  that  branch  of 
the  Fitz-Geralds,  known  as  the  White 
Knights,  a  family  who,  in  the  troubled 
times  that  followed  the  Reformation, 
ranged  themselves  under  the  banners 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  were  in 
perpetual  antagonism  with  the  Crown 
of  England.  They  founded  monas- 
teries, and  they  fought  to  preserve 
them,  and  in  doing  so  they  brought 
down  on  their  heads  the  wrath  of 
*•  the  Virgin  Queen."  Amongst  the 
printed  statutes,  passed  in  the  13th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  is 
one  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  at- 
tainder of  John  Fitz-Geralde,  called 
in  his  lifetime  the  White  Knight, 
otherwise  called  John  Oge  Fitz  John 
Knight  Fitz  Gibbons."'^  In  the  re- 
cital part  of  this  statute,  it  appears 


that  Fitz-Gibbon,  who  had  died 
shortly  before  that  time,  was  one  of 
the  deadliest  foes  of  that  Queen, 
under  whose  sacrilegious  rule  the 
whole  country,  according  to  Froude,* 
was  relapsing  into  barbarism.  By 
the  Act  in  question,  it  is  recited, 
that  "Whereas,  the  just  judgment 
of  God  hath  cut  ofif  from  the  bodie 
of  her  Majestie's  [Queen  Elizabeth's] 
commonwealth  tnat  unnatural,  un- 
kinde,  and  corrupt  member,  named 
John  Fitz-Gerald,  called  in  his  life 
tyme  the  White  Knight,  otherwise 
called  John  Oge  Fitz-John  Fitz 
Gybbons,  having  been  so  heynous 
an  offendour  of  your  Majestie  and 
your  lawes,  as  one  of  the  principall 
and  actual  doers  in  this  last  rebel- 
lion, as  God  mought  not  of  his  jus- 
tice suffer  hym  to  live,  to  so  extream 
daunger  of  this  your  Majestie's 
realme,  and  of  all  the  good  members 
of  the  same.  Yet  considering  that 
his  most  trayterous,  cruell,  and  in- 

grate  doings  in  his  life 

neither  were,  ne  conveniently  could 
have  been  in  his  life  tyme  condignely 
punished  and  corrected  ....  Be 
it  therefore  enacted,  that  the  sayd 
John  Fitz-Gerald,  called  in  his  life 
tyme  the  White  Knight,  by  whatso- 
ever name  or  surname  he  was  called 
or  knowen,  for  the  said  trayterous 
offences,  rebellion,  confederacies, 
adherencies,  and  deeds  by  him  most 
disloyally  committed  and  perpetra- 
ted, shall  be  by  the  authoritie  of  this 
present  parliament  adjudged  and  at- 
tainted from  the  ist  of  April,  1569." 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  of 


^  Humc*s  History  of  England,  chap.  ix. 
^   Ir.  Stalutcs,  vol.  i.  p.  387. 


>  Vide  Burke's  Extinct  Peerage. 
*  Froudc's  History  of  England.     Havcrty's  History  of  Ireland,  396,  7. 
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this  family  branch  of  the  Geraldines 
( Fitz-Geralds)  was  Maurice  Fitz-Gib- 
bon,  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Cashel/ 
who  was  martyred  for  his  faith  in 
1578.  The  name,  too,  of  Fitz-  Gibbon 
is  to  be  found  in  the  next  century 
on  the  army-list  of  King  James.' 

Though  deprived  of  their  vast 
territories,  they  still  contrived,  in 
their  fall,  to  shelter  from  confiscation 
a  small  remnant  thereof,  known  as 
the  Ballyheady  Estate,  in  the  county 
Limerick,  which,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century, was  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  Mr.  Fitz-Gibbon,  a  man 
remarkable  in  his  county  for  his  devo- 
tion to  the  proscribed  faith  of  his 
fathers,  and  more  remarkable,  per- 
haps, for  his  marriage  with  Norah 
Quain,  a  woman  whose  memory  is 
still  preserved,  and  whose  history  is 
still  fresh  amongst  the  peasantry  of 
the  south  of  Ireland.  The  following 
anecdote,  communicated  to  the  wri- 
ter of  these  pages  by  Gerald  Fitz- 
Gibbon,  Esq.,Q.C.,  Master  in  Chan- 
cery, is  not  without  interest : — "I 
have  heard  many  things,*'  he  says, 
**  in  my  earlier  years  of  Norah  Quain, 
or  as  she  was  more  generally  then 
known  by  her  Irish  name,  Owney 
Quain.  She  was  a  woman  of  ex- 
traordinary abilities,  and  yet  neither 
she  nor  her  husband  ever  spoke 
English.  They  had  three  sons  :  Ion, 
the  eldest,  who  inherited  the  pro- 
perty still  in  the  possession  of  the 
Fitz-Gibbons  of  Ballyheady;  Tho- 
mas, the  second  son ;  and  John  [the 
elder],  the  third.  Thomas,  conceiving 
that  he  was  destined  for  the  priest- 
hood, entered  the  college  of  Saint 
Omer,  in  France,  where  he  pursued 
with  avidity  his  theological  studies 
for  a  time.  The  strict  discipline  of 
the  house  was  ill  suited  to  his  tastes ; 
abandoning,  therefore,  the  idea  of 
taking  holy  orders,  he  resolved  to 
enter  on  some  other  course  of  life. 
Returning  to  Ireland,  he  met  on  his 
homeward  journey  his  brother  John 


(the  elder),  who  was  on  his  way  to 
Saint  Omer,  also  to  prepare  for  the 
Church.  The  brothers  meeting,  the 
conversation  was  on  the  priesthood, 
against  which  Thomas  bitterly  in- 
veighed ;  he  counselled  his  brother 
to  become  a  Protestant,  and  go  to 
the  Bar,  as  he  was  about  himself  to 
do.  They  then  proceeded  to  Dublin, 
where  both  became  Protestants. 
Returning  home,  the  old  man,  their 
father,  looked  on  this  step  as  a  dis- 
grace to  his  name  ;  and  he  accord- 
ingly turned  them  both  out  of  his 
house,  and  never  spoke  to  them 
afterwards.  The  country  people 
shunned  them  as  they  would  the 
plague,  and  thenceforward  they  be- 
came marked  people  in  the  country. 
Rhymes  were  composed  upon  them 
in  Irish,  both  cutting  and  sarcastic, 
one  of  which  is  still  remembered, 
and  which,  when  dranslated  into 
English,  runs  as  follows :  *  There  is 
no  wrath  that  does  not  subside,  but 
the  wrath  of  God  against  the  children 
of  Gibbon.*  Thomas  then  managed 
to  get  himself  called  to  the  bar,  in 
1743;  and  his  son,  who  became 
collector  of  customs  in  Limerick, 
left  a  numerous  family  by  his  wife, 
who  was  a  Miss  Hemsworth,  of  the 
county  of  Tipperary.  Some  of  his 
sons  held  situations  in  the  Custom 
House,  Dublin.  His  property  has 
been  lately  sold  in  the  London 
Estates  Court  to  pay  some  family 
charges.  John  [the  elder]  also 
struggled  on,  and  had  himself  called 
to  the  bar,  and  made  that  fortune 
which  is  still  enjoyed  by  his  grand- 
children." 

Such  is  the  interesting  outline  of 
generations  of  the  family  of  Fitz-Gib- 
bon furnished  by  the  learned  Master, 
who,  though  unconnected  with  Lprd 
Clare's  branch,  is  still  familiar  with 
the  traditions  of  that  house,  having, 
as  he  says,  learned  them  from  his 
father,  whose  memory  extended  far 
back  into  the  last  century.     John, 


'    Renehan's  Irish  Church  History. 


'  Dalton's  King  James's  Army-List 
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before  his  call  to  the  Irish  bar,  was 
the  author  of  "  Reports  of  Cases  in 
the  King's  Bench,  Kxcheciuer,  and 
Exchequer  Chamber  in  England." 
This  work  ar^iu-d  badly  for  the 
future  career  of  the  reporter.  Lord 
Hardwick  said  that  he  placed  no 
reliance  upon  them,  '*  though  somp 
of  the  cases  are  well  reported  there." 
Chief-  Baron  Parker  remarks,  that 
while  "  some  of  the  cases  were  very 
badly  reported,  others  were  very 
carefully  done."  Both  the  credit  and 
discredit  which  was  attached  to  the 
book,  is  explained  by  the  following 
note  made  by  Sir  James  Burrow  :  — 

**  Thia  book,"  Sir  Jamei  reeordn,  "  waa 
publiehed  tho  v<*ry  next  term  after  it  ends, 
▼ia.,  Miohaelua«  Term,  5  Qeo.  II.,  a.D.  1732, 
and  was  than  prolnced  in  cuiirt,  when  it  was 
treated  with  the  utmoHt  contempt,  botli  by 
the  Bench  and  Hht.  Tho  antlior  of  it  was 
an  IriMh  student  who  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  either  Trinity  or  Michaelmas  Term,  5 
Geo.  II. ;  and  the  current  report  was,  that 
the  scheme  of  publishing  the  book,  was  to 
satisfy  Walthoe,  the  bookseller,  either  for 
ehainher  rent,  or  money  ad?ance<l  towards 
the  charges  of  the  author's  call  to  the  bar. 
Lord  Uaymond  spoke  of  it  at  the  Rittings, 
a  few  days  after,  with  a  ^ood  deal  »)f  reHont- 
ment,  an  \  threat.ent>d  that  he  would  take 
care  to  see  Wall  hoe  punished  f«>r  the 
publication  of  it.  But.  nothing  came  of  it. 
John  Fit2-Gi1)bon  went  to  Ireland  imuieili- 
ately  (m  being  calKid.  I  think  Lord  Ray- 
niotul  call««d  this  iftpforrnance  a  libel  upon 
the  Bur  ant  the  Bench,  and  said  that  it 
made  tht*  j.idges  t.iik  noiiHenHO  by  whole- 
sale. But  I  have  examined  all  the  K.n>;'s 
Bt«nch  cases  in  :t  very  carefully,  an  i  hare 
conifiared  them  with  my  own  U'ltt-in,  and  I 
find  them  to  have  made  the  judges  talk 
aluMiBt  vi^rbaim  whnt  I  took  down  myself 
from  Uu'irowD  ni'aith.s.  Th  re  ar.  .indeed, 
errors  in  it;  but,  u])on  the  whole,  the  cases 
seem  to  bo  clearly  state<l,  tin*  argtmi-nts 
of  ditlcrent  counsel  at  differ'Mit  times 
clearly,  forcibly,  and  yet  bri«-ll>  rrpieseut- 
e  I,  and  the  Hen.He(»f  the  court  truly  drliver- 
ed.  In  short-,  then^  <lMe«»  not  app-ar  any 
on»»  want  of  accuracy,  p  THpicuity,  or  jiidgo- 
ment.  ■  owever,  alter  all,  nothing  can 
excUHe  such  a  hanty,  unlii.'onied  jiubliuation 
of  till*  perfonuuncoi  of  a  privjite  note, 
tiken  without  authority  or  revisiil." 

The  following  memoir  of  John 
Fitz-Clibbon  (the  ckler)  is  taken  from 
thcAmcrican  history  of  the  reporters.' 

'   Vide  **The  Reporters/*  by  J.  W.  Wallace,  Master  in  Chancery  for  the  Supreme 
Cotirt  of  Pennsylvania,  3rd  Ed.,  p.  265. 


He  was  little  known  either  in  Engliod 
or  America,  except  by  his  reporta»  wm  a 
man  of  some  accomplishment  and  mark. 
He  was  educated  in  one  of  the  French 
Uuiversitie.'^,  where  in  that  day  he  did  not 
unlearn  sotno  exces.siye  devotion  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  with  which  ha 
had  been  imbufd  by  Irish  parents  at 
ho!ne.  On  his  return  to  Ireland  from 
England,  where  as  a  student  he  had  resided 
for  livf  yt'urs  and  published  his  reports, 
he  applied,  iu  1783,  for  a  call  to  the  Irish 
Bar.  His  admission  was  violently  opposed 
by  a  Protestant  section  of  the  King's  Inns, 
who,  having  probably  no  better  ground  to 
oppose  him,  ooutended  that  the  publication 
of  his  re^Kirts  was  in  direct  contempt 
against  the  judges  of  England,  and  one 
which  deserved  punishment  from  their 
brethren  in  Ireland.  The  opposition  to 
him  was  not  succesf  ul :  he  was  called  to  the 
bar,  where  he  afterwards  took  a  dignified 
and  succesful  position. 

On  the  8th  February,  1 738,  he  was 
married,  as  appears  by  the  books  of 
St.  Peter's  Church,  Dublin,  to  Miss 
Eleanor  Grove,  but  neither  are  the 
places  of  residence,  nor  the  names 
of  the  parents  of  either  party,  therein 
mentioned.  PVom  this  marriage, 
John  Fitz-Gibbon  was  descended. 
Although  no  record  of  his  baptism 
is  to  be  found  in  St.  Peter's,  the  years 
of  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  this 
great  man's  life  are  determined  by 
an  inscription  on  a  gravestone 
standing  over  against  the  doorway 
of  the  south  transept  of  that  churchy 
It  is  as  follows — "  Here  lieth  the 
body  of  the  Right  Honourable  John 
Fitzgibbon,  Earl  of  Clare,  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  who  departed 
this  life  the  28th  of  January,  1802, 
aged  54  years."  This  would  fi\  the 
year  of  his  birth  to  be  1748.  As 
John  Fitz-Gibbon  (the  elder)  was 
suspected  of  being  secretly  attached 
to  the  religion  at  whose  altars  he 
had  worshipped  in  his  earlier  years, 
so  he  was  looked  upon  by  the 
Catholic  clergy  as  their  uncompro- 
mising advocate.  Business  flowed 
in  rapidly  upon  him,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  he  realised  a 
fortune  of  close  upon  two-hundred 
thousand  pounds.  Member  of  Parlia- 
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ment  for  Newcastle,  he   was   fore- 
most in  deploring  the  wrongs  of  his 
country,  and  in  calling  attention  to 
her  poverty,  misery,  and  degrada- 
tion.    Murder  was  then  disciplined, 
rapacity  was  instructed,  and  religious 
persecution  was  evoked,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  depriving  Irishmen  of  their 
rights.     The  song  of  peace  and  con- 
tented industry  was  almost  unheard, 
whilst  the  wail  of  sorrow,  the  shrieks 
of  despair,  and  the  shouts  of  defiance, 
became  the  common  form  of  utter- 
ance in  this  unhappy  country.     And 
yet  in   the  face  of  all  this  misery, 
worthless  men   were   appointed   to 
high  places ;  and  pensions  were  be- 
stowed  with  a  profligate   hand  on 
the  most  venial,  the  most  debased, 
and   the  most  corrupt  of  the  com- 
munity.    In  1763,  he  thus  delivered 
his  opinions  in  a  speech  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  then 
state  of  Ireland,  when  the  want,  the 
woe,  and   the  wretchedness  of  the 
people  were  the  great  themes  of  Irish 
oratory : — 

It  is  always  with  regret  that  I  discoyer 
the  nakedness  of  my  country,  but,  upon  this 
occasion,  I  ought  not  to  bide  it :  upon  this 
occasion  I  must  remind  you,  that  Ireland  is 
nut  more  than  one-third  peopled     .     .     . 
This  island  is  supposed  to  contain  three  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants,  and  of  tKese,  two  mil- 
lions live,  like  beasts  of  tiie  field,  upon  a  root 
picked  out  of  the  earth;  almost  without 
hoTels  for  shelter,  or  clothes  for  covering. 
•    .     .     .     What  method  can  be  found  to 
prevent  the  ruin  of  a  state  in  which  these 
evils  not  only  continue,  but  increase  ?  what 
new  mode  of  taxation  can  be  devised  ?  shall 
we  tax  leather,  when  no  shoes  are  worn,  or 
tallow,  when  no  candles  are  burnt  ?     What 
tax  can  be  rained  upon  the  necessaries  of  life, 
when    they  consist    wholly   of  roots   and 
water  ?    .     . 

The  foreigner  m«y  thus  employ  our  own 
money  against  us ;  the  native,  being  worth- 
less and  corrupt,  and  his  very  demerit  being 
his  recommendation,  is  already  actually  em- 
ployed at^ainst  ua,  by  secretly'  undermining 
our  independence  and  liberty  ;  and  both 
concur  iu  draining  us  of  our  money,  to  an 
amount  that  must  load  us  with  an  insupport- 
able debt,  and  terminate  in  our  inevitable 
ruin." 

Mr.  Fitz-Gibbon  having  thus  at- 
tributed the  misery  of  Ireland  to  the 


hostile  foreigner^  and  to  the  worth- 
less and  corrupt  native,  whose  very 
demerit  is  his  recommendation  for 
office ;  in  fact,  having  traced  the 
desolation  of  the  country  to  the  ob- 
servance of  these  two  rules  of  Irish 
promotion, — proceeded  then  to  ex- 
press a  hope,  at  all  times  cherished 
by  the  Irish  patriots,  but  hitherto 
unfulfilled : 

Our  case,  however,  is  not  desperate ;  our 
hope  is  in  the  best  of  princes,  the  friend  of 
virtue,  the  father  of  h:s  people.  To  redress 
th.s  enormous  grievance,  nothing  more  can 
be  necessary  than  to  aquaint  him  with  it ; 
to  expose  the  delusive  arts  of  his  advisers, 
and  convince  him  that  they  are  sacrificing 
the  happiness,  almost  the  existence,  of  three 
millions  of  his  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects, 
to  a  few  wretches,  of  whom  he  is  totally 
ignorant,  and  whom,  if  he  knew,  he  would 
despise  and  detest. 

John  Fitz-Gibbon  (the  elder)  died 
in  the  year  1774.    His  son,  John,  the 
future  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
entered  the  University  of  Dublin  as 
a  fellow  commoner,  on  the  6  th  of 
June   1763,  being  then  in  his  six- 
teenth year ;  and  in  the  same  year 
entered  Henry  Grattan,  with  whom 
he  struggled  for  the  foremost  place 
from  the  opening  of  his  collegiate 
course  to  its  close.     At  the  junior 
freshmen  examination,  Hilary  1764, 
both  are  noted  in  the  college  books 
as  "remarkably  diligent."  In  Trinity 
Term,  in  the  same  year,  while  Fitz- 
Gibbon  obtained  three  of  the  best 
and  one  of  the  second  best  marks 
— three  valdes  and  one  bene^  Grattan 
beat  him  by  taking  a  certificate  and 
valde  in  omnibus.     At  the  last  exami- 
nation that  those  young  men  ever 
made  within  the  walls  of  the  college, 
Fitz-Gibbon  distanced  all  competi- 
tors.    Thus  whilst  in  mathematics, 
logic,  physics,  Greek,   and   theme, 
he  obtained  in  each  a  valde  bene,  and 
in  astronomy  and  latin  a  bene^  Grat- 
ton  had  only  two  valdes,  one  in  logic, 
and  the   other  in   astronomy,   and 
three  benesy  in  mathematics,  physics, 
and  theme. ^     As  they  had  run  the 
race  together,  so  they  graduated  to- 
gether at   the   same    "  commence- 
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ments,"  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  1767. 
And  now  they  were  both  on  the 
road  of  life,  but  on  widely  different 
paths,  and  it  is  for  us  to  follow  Fitz- 
Gibbon  along  on  his. 

Though  placed  in  circumstances 
which  might  induce  him  to  prefer 
A  life  of  idleness  to  that  of  toil,  young 
Fitz-Gibbon  preferred  to  betake  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  fol- 
low in  the  footsteps  of  his  father. 
On  the  17th  of  June,  1772,  he  was 
called  to  the  bar,  and  from  that  time 
forward  his  attention  was  entirely 
fixed  on  one  only  object,  success  at 
the  bar.  It  was  not  until  1777  that 
he  arrived  at  the  threshold  of  politi- 
cal life,  when  he  was  retained  as 
counsel  against  the  return  of  Richard 
Hely  Hutchinson,  as  member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin,  and  succeeded 
in  defeating  the  claims  of  that  gentle- 
man, and  so  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  constituency  as  to  be  immedi- 
ately elected  as  their  representative.' 

On  his  entrance  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1 7  78,  the  affairs  of  the 
empire  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
were  in  a  disordered  state.  In  the 
October  of  that  year,  disaster  fol- 
lowed disaster  in  the  American  war, 
and  great  was  the  consternation  at 
home  when  the  truth  became  known 
that  the  British  general,  Burgoyne, 
with  six  thousand  men,  had  surren- 
dered as  prisoners  of  war  to  General 
Gage.  Whilst  the  glory  of  England 
was  thus  dimmed  in  another  hemis- 
phere, her  children  were  torn  by  re- 
ligious dissensions  at  home.  In  Ire- 
land, the  presumption  of  law  was, 
that  the  faith  of  the  people  had  no 
existence,  and  it  was  trodden  under 
foot  accordingly.  Lord  North,  then 
Prime  Minister  of  George  III.,  la- 
boured to  conciliate  the  Catholics  by 
relaxing  the  cruelty  of  the  penal 
code.  An  Act  was  unanimously 
passed  by  the  English  Parliament, 
whereby  some  of  those  severities 
were  mitigated,  while  a  like  measure 


in  Ireland  was  thrown  out  by  the 
I  rish  House  of  Commons.  At  length, 
on  the  loth  of  May,  1771,  Mr. 
Gardiner,  afterwards  Ix)rd  Mount 
joy,  made  a  motion  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  his 
Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects 
of  Ireland.  After  many  a  severe 
contest,  and  after  nine  divisions,  the 
bill  at  last  became  the  law  by  the 
small  majority  of  nine;  and  thencefor- 
ward Catholics  in  Ireland  were  em- 
powered to  take  and  dispose  of  leases 
for  years,  and  for  lives." 

The  year  1778  was  remarkable, 
not  alone  for  the  first  Act  granting 
to  Catholics  any  status  whatever  in 
the  country,  but  also  for  the  forma- 
tion of  "  the  Volunteers,"  a  force 
destined  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  history  of  the  Irish  inde- 
pendence of  '82.  It  was  in  the 
month  of  August,  1778,  that  the  vo- 
lunteering began  in  Belfast.  The 
people  of  that  town  were  alarmed 
by  the  stories  of  privateers  hovering 
around  the  northern  coast  That 
alarm  was  increased  by  the  receipt 
of  the  following  letter  from  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  Mr.  Steuart  Burke, 
"  sovereign  "  of  the  town,  informing 
him,  not  alone  of  the  impending 
danger,  but  of  the  inability  of  the 
Government  to  defend  them,  or  to 
afford  any  assistance  beyond  a  troop 
or  two  of  horse,  and  a  company 
(one  is  forced  to  smile  as  he  reads) 
"  of  invalids." 

Dublin  Castlo,  Aug.  14th,  1778. 

Rir, — My  Lord  LiAutenant  h&ving  re- 
ceiyed  information  that  thert  is  reason  to 
apprehend  that  throe  or  four  privateen  in 
coninany  may,  in  a  few  dajH,  make  attempts 
on  the  northern  coasts  of  this  kingdom,  by 
his  Eicellency's  command,  I  gi7e  you  the 
earlieflt  account  thereof,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  careful  watch,  and  immendiate 
intelligence  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bel- 
fast, in  case  sny  party  from  such  ships  should 
attempt  to  land. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  troops  being  en- 
camped near  Clonmol  and  Kinsale,  his  Kx- 
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celleney  can  at  present  tend  no  further  mili- 
tary aid  to  Belfast  than  a  troop  or  two  of 
hor§0,  or  part  of  a  company  ofinvalida;  and 
Ma  Excellency  deeires  you  will  acquaint  me 
by  express  whether  a  troop  or  two  of  horse 
can  be  properly  accommodated  in  Belftist, 
ST)  long  as  it  may  be  proper  to  continue  them 
in  that  town,  in  addition  to  Uie  two  troops 
now  there. — I  haTe,  &c. 

RiCHABD  Heron. 

This  is  merely  one  of  several  com- 
munications between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  authorities  in  Belfast. 
In  most  of  them  the  former  expressLed 
their  entire  satisfaction  at  the  spirit 
of  the  "  volunteers."  The  whole 
Protestant  population  (backed  by  two 
millions  of  Catholics)  now  rushed 
to  arms,  and  from  one  end  of  Ireland 
to  the  other  volunteer  associations 
sprung  into  existence.*  Their  uni- 
forms were  varied,  that  of  the  Bar- 
risters* corps,  "which  always  took 
the  lead  of,  and,  in  most  instances, 
gave  the  precedent  to  all  the  other 
corps,"  was  scarlet  and  blue,  and 
their  motto,  "  Vox  Poptdi  suprema 
Lex  est^^  The  attorneys  wore  scarlet 
and  green,  and  "  the  Irish  Brigade, 
composed  principally  of  Catholics 
(after  the  increasing  liberality  of  the 
day  permitted  them  to  become  volun- 
teers), wore  scarlet  and  white."  Six- 
teen thousand  stand  of  arms  were 
now  (1779)  supplied  from  the  Castle 
of  Dublin  to  this  force,  numbering 
over  forty  thousand  men,  upon  whose 
loyalty  the  British  Government  had 
to  rely  when  the  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain  swept  through  St. 
George's  Channel,  and  when  the  flag 
of  England  was  trampled  in  the  dust 
in  the  countries  beyond  the  Atlantic. 

To  deal  more  fully  with  the  ex- 
citing topics  of  those  times  would  be 
to  write  rather  the  history  of  the 
country  than  that  of  the  Chancellors. 
The  session  of  1779-80  was  opened 
with  a  speech  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant,' delivered  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord 


Lifford)  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne.  When  the  speech  was  read 
in  the  Commons,  it  was  pronounced 
to  be  vague  and  without  meaning, 
and  to  offer  to  the  people  of  this 
country  no  promise  from  the  Crown 
of  amelioration.  An  address  was 
then  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Dean, 
when  Grattan  rose  to  move  his 
amendment : 

That  we  besech  his  Majesty  to  believe 
that  it  is  with  the  utmost  reluctance  we 
presume  to  approach  his  royal  person  with 
even  the  smallest  appearance  of  dissatisfac- 
tion ;  but  that  the  distress  of  this  kingdom 
is  such  as  renders  it  an  indisputable  duty  in 
us  to  Iny  the  melancholy  state  of  it  before 
his  Majesty,  and  to  point  out  what  we  ap- 
prehend to  be  the  only  efifectual  means  of 
relief ;  that  the  constant  drain  of  its  cash  to 
supply  abseoteeSf  and  the  fetters  on  its  com- 
merce, have  always  been  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent this  country  from  becoming  opulent  in 
its  circumstances,  but  that  those  branches 
of  trade  which  have  hitherto  enabled  it  to 
struggle  with  the  difficulties  it  labours  un« 
der,  have  now  almost  totally  failed ;  that  ita 
commercial  credit  is  sunk,  all  its  resources 
are  4}ecaying  rapidlv,  and  numbers  of  its 
most  industrious  inhabitants  in  danger  of 
perishing  for  want ;  that  as  long  as  they  were 
able  to  flatter  themselves  that  the  progress 
of  those  evils  might  be  stopped  by  their  own 
efforts,  they  were  unwilling  to  trouble  his 
Majesty  upon  the  subject  of  their  distress  ; 
but,  finding  that  they  increase  upon  them, 
notwithstanding  all  their  endeavours,  they 
are  at  last  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his 
Majesty's  benignity  and  justice,  and  most 
humbly  to  acquaint  him  that,  in  their 
opinion,  the  only  effectual  remedy  that  can 
be  applied  to  the  sufferings  of  this  kingdom, 
that  can  either  invigorate  its  credit  or  sup- 
port its  people,  is  to  open  its  ports  for  the 
exportation  of  all  its  manufactures ;  that 
it  is  evident  to  every  unprejudiced  mind 
that  Qreat  Britain  would  derive  as  much 
benefit  from  this  measure  as  Ireland  itself, 
but  that  Ireland  cannot  subsist  without  it ; 
aud  that  it  is  with  the  utmost  grief  they 
find  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  again 
acquainting  his  Majesty  that,  unless  some 
happy  change  in  the  state  of  its  affairs  takes 
place  without  delay,  it  must  inevitably  be 
reduced  to  remain  a  burden  upon  England, 
instead  of  increasing  its  resources,  or  afford- 
ing it  the  assistance  which  its  natural  affec- 
tion for  that  country,  and  the  intimate  cou- 


*   Stuart's  History  of  Armagh ;  MacNevins  Volunteers  ;  Plowden  ;  Hardy's  Life  of 
Lord  Charlemont  ;  Mitchel's  History  of  Ireland,  p.  203. 
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nexioD  between  their  inteiests,  have  always 
inclined  it  to  ufifer.i 

To  the  rage  and  dismay  of  Govern- 
ment, the  prime  serjeant,  Hussey 
Burgh,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
fascinating  men  of  the  day,  an  official 
of  that  Government,  moved  that — 

We  beg  to  represent  to  his  Majesty  that 
it  is  not  by  temporary  exp<*di«'nt«,  but  by 
a  free  trade  alone^  that  this  nation  is  now 
to  be  saved  from  impending  ru'.n. 

This  resolution  was  carried  unani- 
mously, and  the  next  day  an  address 
was  brought  up  to  the  Castle ;  the 
streets,  from  the  House  to.  the  seat 
of  Government  were  lined  with  the 
corps  of  the  Dublin  Volunteers, 
under  arms.  The  whole  city  was  in 
a  tumult  of  joy  and  triumph,  contrast- 
ing not  unfavourably  with  the  gloom 
and  irritation  of  the  Castle.  And 
that  no  doubt  might  be  entertained 
of  the  authors  of  this  movement,  and 
that  the  merit  of  success  should  be 
laid  at  the  right  door — thanks  to  the 
Volunteers  were  moved  and  carried 
in  the  Lords  and  Commons.  The 
motion  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  made  by  Mr.  Conolly,  the  head 
of  the  country  gentlemen.  The  Duke 
of  Leinster  carried  the  motion 
through  the  Lords,  with  only  one 
dissentient  voice.  Lord  Chancellor^ 
Lord  Lifford, 

The  Government,  alive  to  the  fact 
that  the  posture  of  affairs  resulted 
from  the  power  and  determination 
of  the  Volunteers,  set  on  one  of  its 
habitual  agents  to  asssail  them.  This 
was  Scott,  the  Attorney-General, 
afterwards  Lord  Clonmel.  He  at- 
tacked the  Volunteers,  and  was  sup- 
ported in  his  philippic  by  Sir  Henry 
Cavendish,  who  reminded  the  House 
that  the  Independents  of  the  past 
century  commenced  by  seeming  mo- 
deration, but  ended  by  eutting  off  the 
head  of  the  king ;  men  might  creep 
into  the  Volunteers,  who  might  urge 
them  to  similar  dangerous  courses. 
But  Grattan  repelled  those  charges, 


and  told  the  legislature  that  the 
great  objects  which  they  sought 
could  not  be  obtained  by  the  skill, 
the  pmdence,  or  the  dexterity  of  three 
hundred  men  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, without  the  spirit  and  co-ope- 
ration of  three  millions.  The  mili- 
tary associations,  he  said,  "  caused 
a  fortunate  change  in  the  sentiments 
of  this  House ;  they  inspired  us  to 
ask  directly  for  the  greatest  object 
that  ever  was  set  within  the  view  of 
Ireland — a  free  trade.  The  spirit 
in  the  country  well  replied  to  the 
spirit  within  the  walls  of  the  House. 
The  Volunteers  instructed  the  repre- 
sentatives to  vote  the  supplies  for  no 
longer  than  six  months. 

'J  he  17th  of  April,  1780,  the 
memorable  day  on  which  Grattan 
moved  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  at 
length  arrived.  The  scene  presented 
on  that  day  is  thus  vividly  described 
by  Mac  Nevin  : — 

The  streets  were  lined  with  the  Volun- 
teers. The  uniforms  of  the  Irish  army — 
the  gaudy  orange,  the  brilliant  scarlet,  and 
the  chaster  and  more  national  groen-^ 
turned  up  with  different  facings,  according 
to  the  tastes  of  the  various  corps-' con- 
trasted Kayly  with  the  dark  background  of 
the  civili  ^n  mans  that  watched  with  eager 
eyes  thf  cxtraordioary  scene.  Over  the 
heads  of  the  crowil  flouted  the  banners  of 
the  Volunteers,  with  the  watchwords  of 
freedom  and  political  regeneration  worked 
in  Kolii  or  silver  on  a  ground  of  blue,  green, 
or  white.  And  truly  the  issue  to  be  trie<l 
within  the  walls  of  that  magniflcent  build • 
ing  wns  one  great  in  its  cfifects,  and  illus- 
trious from  the  character  of  the  contending 
parties.  It  was  a  trial  of  right  between 
two  great  nations — but  more,  it  was  to  be 
either  a  precedent  of  freedom  or  au  argu- 
ment of  usurpHtiou.  Much  depended  on 
the  result,  not  alone  as  to  the  present  in- 
terests, hut  as  to  the  future  destinies  of 
the  country ;  and  the  great  men  who  were 
engaged  in  conducting  this  controversy  of 
liberty  were  fully  alive  to  the  digni^  of 
their  parts,  and  fully  competent  to  the  suc- 
cessful discharge  of  the  lofty  mission  they 
had  undertaken. 

Within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, a  scene  of  great  interest  presented 
itself  to  the  eye.  The  galleries  were 
thronged  with  women  of  the  first  fashion, 


«  Mitchell's  History  of  Irelaml,  21  j. 
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beautiful,  elegantly  dressed,  and  filled  with 
animated  interest  in  the  anticipated  triumph 
of  an  eloquence  to  which  the  place  was 
aacred.  Scattered  through  the  House  were 
several  oflScers  of  the  Volunteers,  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  members  held 
commiHsiona  in  that  great  body.  But  the 
chief  attmctions  of  the  House  were  those 
diatingui-hed  men  who  were  upon  that  day 
tamake  the  noblest  chapter  in  the  liistory 
of  Ireland  men  celebiated  beyond  those 
of  almost  any  age  for  the  possess. on  of  the 
highest  of  man's  qualities  eloquence,  wit, 
fc til r-^-sinan ship,  politica'  wisdom,  and  un- 
bounded knowledge.  Theie  were  to  be 
seen  and  heard  there  that  day  the  graceful 
and  eloquent  Rurgh ;  the  intrepid  advocate, 
the  consummate  orator,  the  imiiia<  ulate 
patriot,  John  Philpot  Curran ;  the  wise 
statesman.  Flood  ;  and  the  founder  of  Irish 
liberty,  who  watched  it  in  its  cradle,  and 
who  followed  it  to  its  grave,  Oratton. 
Amongst  the  spectators  were  Lor<l  Lifford, 
the  Chauceilor,  whose  voice  had  negatived 
every  libercy,  and  denied  every  concession  ; 
Charlemont,  the  truest  of  "  patriots,"  but 
the  worst  of  statesmen  ;  and  Frederick,  th** 
Earl  of  Bristol  and  Bishop  of  Derry,  whos- 
coronet  and  mitre  could  not  keep  down  the 
ambition  of  a  tribune,  nor  conceal  the  fin  st 
qualiti'S  of  a  demagogue.  All  eyes  were 
turned  to  Grattan,  as  he  moved  his  three 
re84^)lutionB.  1st.  That  His  Most  Excellent 
Majes'ty,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Lords  and  Commonn  of  Ireland,  are  the 
only  power  competent  to  enact  laws  to 
bind  Irt^land.  2nd.  That  the  Crown  of 
Ireland  is,  and  oui^ht  to  be,  inseparably 
annexed  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain. 
Srd.  That  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
inseparably  united  under  one  sovereign,  by 
the  common  and  indissoluble  ties  of  in- 
terest, loyalty,  and  freedom  » 

I  have  no  ambition  (he  said)  unless  it 
be  the  ambition  to  break  your  chains  and 
cmtemplate  your  glory.  I  never  will  be 
satisfied  BO  long  as  the  meanest  cott:iger  in 
Irel  aid  has  a  link  of  the  British  chain 
clanking  to  his  rags :  he  may  be  naked,  he 
sliall  not  be  in  iron,  and  the  time  is  at 
hand,  the  spirit  is  gone  forth,  the  Declara- 
tion is  plant'^d,  and  though  great  men 
should  apostatise,  yet  the  cause  will  live; 
and  though  the  public  speaker  should  die, 
yet  the  immortal  fire  shall  outlast  the 
organ  which  conveyed  it,  and  the  br«ath  of 
liberty,  like  the  word  of  t  e  holy  man, 
will  not  die  with  the  prophet,  but  survive 
him. 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  many 


in  the  House,  but  by  none  more 
bitterly  than  by  Fitz  Gibbon,  who 
inveighed  in  severe  terms  against 
the  people,  who,  in  their  addresses 
to  their  representatives,  had  recom- 
mended such  measures  as  the  pre- 
sent, which,  he  said,  were  "  nothing 
more  than  riot  and  clamour,  and 
the  production  of  a  giddy  faction, 
and  nothing  but  the  incapability  of 
the  Government  would  have  per- 
mitted such  proceedings  to  take 
place — they  led  to  the  present  mea- 
sures, which  would  tend  to  embroil 
both  countries."'  Hussey  Burgh  (the 
future  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer),  Mr.  Yelverton  (after- 
wards Lord  Avonmore),  and  many 
others  supported  Henry  Grattan, 
who  was  pressed  to  withdraw  for 
the  present  his  motion,  but  he  de- 
clined to  do  so,  "  especially  as  one 
gentleman,  Mr.  Fitz-Gibbon,  had 
presumed  to  call  the  sense  of 
eighteen  counties,  faction,  riot,  and 
clamour,  but  he  hoped  such  idle 
language  would  have  no  weight 
against  the  rights  of  a  people."^  After 
fourteen  hours*  debate,  the  motion 
for  the  declaration  of  rights  was 
lost  by  a  majority  of  thirty-four. 

For  two  years  after  this  date, 
it  lay  unmoved,  but  in  the  mean- 
time great  things  had  been  achieved. 
On  the  15th  February,  1782,  there 
met  in  the  church  of  Dungannon,  in 
Tyrone,  t^vo  hundred  Protestant  dele- 
gates from  the  volunteers  of  the  seve- 
ral counties,  and  it  was  in  that  sacred 
edifice  that  the  far-famed  resolutions 
were  adopted  —  condemnatory  of 
Poyning's  Law*— of  the  restraint 
of  Irish  commerce — of  a  permanent 
standing  army — of  the  abject  depen- 
dence of  the  judges  on  the  crown — 
of  their  determination  to  redress  all 
those  grievances — and  lastly,  it  was 
declared,  "  that  as  men  and  as  Irish- 
men, as    Christians  and  as  Protes- 


*  Vide  Irish  Parliamentary  Debates,  vol.  i ,  p.  8,  9. 

'  Grattan*s  Speeches,  vol.  i.  '  lb.  p.  54,  55. 

*  For  Poyning's  Law,  vide  supra.  Life  of  Henry  Deane,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
72nd  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 
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tants,  we  rejoice  in  the  relaxation  of 
the  penal  laws  against  our  Roman 
Catholic  fellow-subjects,  and  that  we 
conceive  those  measures  to  be  fraught 
with  the  happiest  consequences  to 
the  union  and  prosperity  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Ireland."* 

On  the  very  day  on  which  these 
memorable  resolutions  were    pass- 
ed, Mr.  Gardiner  (afterwards  Lord 
Mountjoy)  introduced  his  measure 
for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics,  then 
numbering  two   millions,'  the    Pro- 
testants being  but  six  hundred  thou- 
sand.    Obstacles  were  thrown  in  the 
way  of  its  passing,  by  Mr.  Fitz  Gib- 
bon, who  declared  in  the  House  that 
on  that  very  morning  he  discovered 
that  by  the  very  first  clause  the  Act 
of  Settlement  would  be  repealed,  and 
the  whole   property  of  the   nation 
thrown  into  confusion.     Alarm  was 
created  by  this  opinion,  and  time  was 
taken  to  inquire  into  its  soundness. 
On  examination,  it  was  found  that 
his  opinion  was  worthless,  and  that 
his  apprehensions  were  groundless ; 
and  on  the  20th  February,  1782,  the 
House  went  into  committee— Fitz- 
Gibbon,  though  endeavouring  to  de- 
feat the  measure  at  first,  now  sup- 
ported it,   saying,   that  "whilst    it 
would  be  improper  to  allow  Papists 
to  become  proprietors  of  boroughs, 
there  was  no  good  reason  why  they 
should  not  possess  estates  in  coun- 
ties, nor  why  Protestant  tenants  hold- 
ing under  them  should  not  enjoy 
a  right  of  voting   for  members  of 
Pariiament."     It  will  be  observed, 
that  there  was  no  question  in  this 
bill  of  allowing  Catholics  either  to 
vote  for  or  become  members  of  Par- 
liament themselves.     After  a  severe 
struggle,  the  Acts  for  the  relief  of 
"  persons  professing  the  Popish  reli- 


gion "  passed,  and  many  of  the  bur- 
dens placed  upon  them  in  a  former 
age  were  removed. 

Though  Fitz-Gibbon  was,  in  1780, 
embittered  in  his  opposition  to  Mr. 
Grattan's  motion  for  the  declara- 
tion of  rights,  his  policy  was  entirely 
reversed  in  1782.  Borne  along 
with  the  current  of  popular  opinion, 
he  assumed  in  the  latter  year  to  be 
the  deadliest  foe  of  that  system  of 
British  usurpation  of  which  he  had 
previously  been  the  undeviating 
and  virulent  supporter.  On  the 
declaration  of  rights  being  again 
moved  by  Mr.  Grattan,  in  the  latter 
year,  he  had  the  audacity  not  only 
to  argue  in  support  of  the  motion 
he  had  formerlv  opposed,  but  he 
had  the  ingenuity  to  explain  away 
his  former  opposition.  His  speech 
on  that  occasion  wretchedly  report- 
ed as  it  is,  is  still  worthy  of  place  in 
these  pages  :• — 

Since  I  came  to  Parliament,  I  never  gave 
a  Tote  which  I  am  not  at  aU  timea  ready 
to  defend  on  my  legH.  No  man  ever  heard 
me  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  British 
Parliament  I  do  confess  that  when  the 
declaration  of  rights  was  moved  I  voted 
with  the  Administration,  on  a  decided  con- 
viction that  it  was  then  improper  and  in- 
adeqtiato  to  the  ends  proposed.  I  know  it 
was  then  improper,  for  I  have  the  most 
decide<l  proofs  uiat  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
liord  Carlysle,  was  at  that  time,  and  had 
been  from  the  very  beginnins;  of  his  govern- 
ment, labouring  with  his  utmost  interest 
and  influence  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  tfth 
George  I.,^  and  to  obtain  whatever  the 
friends  of  Ireland  could  wish.  Knowing 
that  Lonl  Corlysle  was  labt>uring  for  the 
advantage  of  Ireland,  I  did  not  chose  to 
commit  the  nation  upon  a  question  antil 
it  became  necessary.  It  is  now  necessary, 
and  I  do  therefore  heartily  concur  with 
the  honourable  gentleman  who  moved  it. 
As  to  the  law  of  Foyning's,  I  think  that 
very  great  delicacy  should  be  used  in 
managing  it,  for  it  is  in  many  instancet 
useful.    The  Mutiny  Bill  I  ever  opposed, 


'    Sir  Jonah  Barrington's  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Irish  Nation,  p.  65. 
'   Liber  Muncrum  Hibcrnicc. 

*  Irish  Parliamentary  Debutes  for  1 782.  vol.  i.,  p.  339. 

*  Note — That  this  Act,  which  passed  immetliately  after  the  decision  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  '*  Sherlock  ?»,  Anncsley,"  destroyed  the  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Irish  House,  and  is  given  above,  in  the  Life  of  the  looth  Cnancellor  (Lord 
Middlcton). 
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for  I  feared  it  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
military  government..  But  no  min  has 
■aid  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  has  power 
to  grant  ua  the  redress  for  which  the  na- 
tion is  now  committed.  But  as  the  nation 
is  committed,  no  man,  I  hope,  will  recede, 
but  go  through  heart  and  hand,  f«>r  as  I 
was  cautioui)  in  committing  the  nation,  so 
I  will  be  firm  in  asserting  the  rights  of  my 
country.  My  decIaFation  therefore  is,  that 
a«  the  nation  has  determined  to  obtain 
the  restoration  of  her  liberty,  it  behoves 
every  man  in  Ireland  to  stand  virm. 

Yet  this  was  the  Fitz-Gibbon  who 
in  a  few  years  later  trampled  on 
the  liberties  of  his  country  and  sold 
her  constitution. 

The  effect  produced  by  this  ex- 
traordinary speech  from  a  man  the 
wltole  tenor  of  whose  public  life 
had  been  in  hostility  to  its  prin- 
ciples, neither  added  weight  to  the 
measure,  nor  gained  character  for  the 
speaker :  "  disgust,"  writes  Sir  Jonah 
Harrington,  "  was  the  most  prevalent 
sensation."  All  further  debate  then 
^eased,  and  the  independence  of 
this  country  was  at  length  de- 
clared. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  new 
epoch  in  the  life  of  John  Fitz-Gibbon. 
On  the  2oth  December,  1 783,  he  was 
appointed,  through  the  influence  of 
Henry  Grattan,  Attorney  -  general 
for  Ireland ;  and  "  from  that  time," 
says  Grattan,  "  his  country  and  my- 
self were  the  two  peculiar  objects  of 
calumny."^  Immediately  on  his 
appointment,  he  opposed  a  motion 
brought  forward  by  Flood  and  sup- 
ported by  Grattaii,  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  rectify  certain 
defects  in  Parliamentary  representa- 
tion, which  was  lost  by  a  great 
majority.  That  the  measure  could 
meet  with  aught  but  defeat  can 
hardly  be  imagined,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  two-thirds  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  pocket 
boroughs,  the  mere  chattels  of  the 
great  Cromwellian  and  Williamite 
families,   in    the   return    of  whose 


members  the  Protestant  freeholders 
had  little  interest;  the  Catholics 
none.  Exasperated  by  this  failure^ 
an  outrageous  mob  broke  into  the 
House,  when  they  created  a  great 
tumult,  which  was  at  length  repres- 
sed,  and  the  serjeant-at-arms  seized 
two  of  the  ringleaders,  whom  the 
Attorney  -  general  was  directed  to 
prosecute.'  The  glory  of  the  volun- 
teers was  then  on  the  wane,  their  mis- 
sion was  accomplished,  it  was  said,, 
and  Mr.  Flood  retired  in  disgust 
from  this  country  to  England;  and 
on  his  return,  the  following  year, 
introduced  another  Reform  Bill,  only 
to  be  once  again  defeated.  An 
attempt  was  now  made  by  Flood,. 
Napper  Tandy,  and  others  to 
get  up  a  national  congress,  by  ad- 
dressing circulars  to  the  High 
Sheriffs,  inviting  them  to  convene 
meetings  of  their  several  bailwicks,  ta 
elect  delegates  to  meet  in  Dublin ; 
but  those  functionaries  were  threat- 
ened by  Government  with  the 
vengeance  of  the  law  if  they  should 
attempt  to  do  an  act  which  in. 
the  opinion  of  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  were  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  their  duty.  Few  of  theni 
had  the  hardihood  to  hold  the 
required  meetings.  Some  delegates 
were  returned,  and  in  October,  1 784^ 
met  in  Dublin.  Flood  attended 
their  sitting ;  but  unfortunately  his 
rampant  bigotry,  and  his  deep-seat- 
ed hostility  to  the  Catholics,  caused 
many  to  secede  from  the  conven- 
tion, which  soon  after  was  dissolved.* 
To  make  an  example  for  others,  the 
Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Dublin  was 
prosecuted  that  year,  for  complying 
with  this  unit  of  sedition  (as  it  was 
called).  He  was  summonded  to 
shew  cause  why  an  attachment 
should  not  issue  against  him  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  The  matter 
was  debated  at  great  length,  when, 
without    the    aid    of    a    jury,   he 


»  O'Keefc's  Life  of  0*Connell.  p,  57. 

'  Adolphus's  History  of  George  III.»  p.  151. 

'  Haverty*s  History  of  Ireland,  p.  720. 
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was  fined  and  imprisoned.  Lord 
Charlcmont,  though  disai)proving 
of  Fitz-Gibbon's  general  system  of 
politics,  pays  what  would  appear  an 
unmerited  tribute  "  to  the  spirit, 
and  even  the  wisdom,  with  which  he 
acted  in  his  capacity  of  Attorney- 
general  on  that  occasion."^  The 
proceedings,  however,  against  the 
Sheriff  were  open  to  much  animad- 
version in  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  it  was  on  that  occasion 
that  one  of  the  memorable  quarrels 
between  Mr.  Curran  and  Fitz- 
Oibbjn  took  place.^ 

In  their  earlier  years  at  the  bar, 
those   distinguished   men   were   on 
terms     of    friendly     and     familiar 
intercourse.      The    first    bag    that 
Curran  ever  carried,  was  presented  to 
him  by  Fitz-Gibbon  ;  entering,  how- 
ever, on  different  paths,  their  thoughts 
no  longer  harmonised.     The  former 
delighted    in   literature,   the    latter 
despised   it.      One   (the   Attorney- 
general)   was   overbearing,  morose, 
and  insulting ;  faults  that  were  un- 
disguisedly  despised   and  ridiculed 
by   the  other.      In  the   debate  on 
the    attachment    of  the   Sheriff  of 
the  county  of  Dublin,  a  motion  was 
brought  before  Parliament,  on  the 
24th  February,  1784,  to  the  effect 
that  "  the  proceedings  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,   in  attaching  the 
Sheriff     and     punishing    him,     by 
sentencing   to  be  fined  five  marks 
and  imprisoned    for  a  week,  as  for 
a   contempt,   was   contrary   to   the 
principles    of   the    constitution,  as 
depriving  him  of  his  trial  l)y  jury, 
and  was  a  precedent  of  a  dangerous 
tendency. 

Mr.  Curran  rose  to  speak  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution,  and  perceiving 
that,  while  he  was  speaking,  the 
Attorney-general  had  fallen,  or  pre- 
tended to  have  fallen,  asleep  on  his 
seat,  he  thus  proceeded  :  — 

I  hope  I  may  say  a  few  wordn  on  tliit 
great  subject  without  duturbiug  the  sleep 


of  any  right  hoDoumble  member,  «nd  yeiy 
perhaps,  I  ought  rather  to  envy  than  blame 
the  tranquillity  of  the  right  honourable 
gentlenjan.  I  do  not  feel  myself  lo  happily 
tempered  as  to  be  lulled  to  repose  by  the 
storms  th&t  shake  the  land.  If  they  invite 
rest  to  any,  this  rest  ought  not  to  be  laTiehed 
on  th$  guilty  spirit. 

Provoked  by  these  expressions, 
and  by  the  tenour  of  the  observations 
that  followed,  the  Attorney-general 
replied  with  much  personality,  and, 
among  other  things,  called  Curran 
a  />u;iy  babbler^  and  he,  in  return, 
retorted  by  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  Fitz-Gibbon  :  — 

I  am  not  a  man  whose  respect  of  pernon 
and  character  depeii^ls  on  the  importance 
of  his  office;  I  am  not  a  young  man  who 
thrusts  himself  into  the  foremost  ground 
of  a  picture,  which  ouglit  to  be  occupied 
by  a  better  figure  .  I  am  not  one  who  re- 
))lies  by  invectiyu  when  sinking  under  the 
Weight  of  aigumen^;  I  am  not  a  man  who 
denies  the  necessity  of  a  parliamentary 
reform  at  a  time  that  he  proves  its  expe- 
diency by  reviling  his  own  constituents. 

The  Ministry,  after  a  stormy  de- 
bate, succeeded  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  defeating  the  resolution. 

1786.— On  the  ist  of  July  in  this 
year,  the  Attorney-general  married 
Anne,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Richard 
Chapel  Whaley,  of  Whaley  Abbey. 
When  younger  at  the  bar,  he  had 
been  attached  to  another.  In  his 
lonely  hours  he  toiled  for  her,  he 
struggled  for  her,  and  he  vainly 
thought  that  the  time  would  come 
when  he  could  make  her  his  own. 
Wealth  had  been  his  already,  p>ower 
he  sought  for ;  and  when  an  oppor- 
tunity offered,  he  prt)posed  for  and 
was  rejected  by  the  idol  of  his 
heart,  and  she  subseciuently  eloped 
with  another,  the  unfortunate  Henry 
Shears.  I'he  rejected  admirer  never 
forgot,  and  never  forgave  the  success 
of  his  rival ;  and  this  circumstance 
deserves  to  be  remembered,  and  to 
be  recalled,  when  the  failure  is  re- 
ferred to  of  every  effort  that  was 
made  in  after  years  to  save  this  un- 


^    Hardy's  Life  of  Lnrd  Charlemont,  vol.  ii.,  p.  146. 

*   Life  of  John  Philpot  Curran,  by  his  Son,  vol.  i.,  p.  197. 
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happy,    but  msled  patriot  from  a  of  Lord  Clare.     We  shall  now  leave 

felon's    dishonoured    grave.       The  this   subject,   to    approach   it  ano- 

cause  of  that  failure  has  been  attri-  ther  time,  and   in  our   September 

buted— it  is  to  be  feared  with  too  number, 
much  justice — to  the  undying  hatred  Oliver  J.  Burke. 


DEATH  OF  WHITING. 

A  BLEAK  hill-top,  a  drear  November  day. 

The  gallows,  and  a  victim  !  "  Tell  the  King, 

If  I  have  injured  him,  I  do  repent. 

And  crave  his  pardon."     High  upon  the  Tor, 

Rough  wintry  blasts  rocking  the  tree  of  death, 

A  venerable  man,  with  wind-blown  hair. 

And  upraised  trembling  hand  !     "  For  charity, 

Of  his  known  goodness,  I  beseech  his  Grace, 

All  my  offences  to  forgive."     Beneath 

Lay  the  great  minster,  with  its  silent  bells. 

Wide-spreading  parks,  fair  palaces,  domains 

Royal  and  rich,  where  he  was  lord  of  all ! 

"  Tell  the  King's  highness,  you  that  brought  me  here, 

For  my  offences  done  against  his  Grace, 

Out  of  his  mercy  and  his  charity, 

I  humbly  beg  forgiveness."    Thus  he  spake  ! — 

No  word  of  blame,  no  cry  for  vengeance !     Meek, 

And  fearing  only  lest  his  zeal  for  God, 

The  church,  his  monastery,  and  the  rule 

Derived  through  centuries,  had  led  him  wrong, 

He  died.     Within  the  walls,  where  yesterday. 

Last  abbot  of  a  princely  line,  he  held 

Dominion  absolute,  a  trembling  few 

Saw  the  deep  outrage,— saw  their  honoured  chief 

High  on  the  windy,  storm-surrounded  hill, 

Take  meekly  from  foul  hate  his  felon's  death, — 

Foreknew  the  fiendish  malice,  that  would  tear 

His  venerated  frame,  and  fled  dismayed. 

Above  the  gate  (now  blocked)  where  reverence  deep 

Saluted  the  Lord  Abbot  and  his  train, 

For  many  a  day  was  seen  his  severed  head, — ' 

Still  witness  of  ensuing  sacrilege. 

And  of  gross  wrong,  done  in  the  name  of  right. 

Thus  Whiting  fell,  and  thus  monastic  rule, 

A  thousand  years  supreme  in  Avalon, 

Died  with  him,  never  to  revive  again. 

Glastonbury.  T.  M. 
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OFF  THE  BEATEN  TRACK  : 


NORril  WALKS. 


Tt  came  to  pass  that,  at  the  close  of 
one  summer  evening,  the  writer  found 
himself  leisurely  strolling  along  an 
out-of-the-way  lane,  until  arriving  at 
a  gate,  whereof  the  main  i)ost  was 
roomy  and  flat  on  the  top,  on  which 
he  seated  himself  for  a  long,  (juict 
survey  of  the  scene  around.     It  was 
no  ordinary  spot.     On  the  left  hand, 
beyond  two  fields,  rose  a  lofty  moun- 
tain, seamed  and  scarred  by  frosts 
of  centuries,  wearing  a  veteran  look 
of  grey  endurance,  rugged  from  hard 
usage  of  time,  and  withal  so  high 
that,  although  quite  clear  that  even- 
ing it  more  frequently  wears  a  ca|)  of 
cloud.     In  front  r-an  a  vale  several 
miles   long,   flaiikcd   by   hills,   and 
closed  to  all  appearance  by  a  lumpy 
moiuilaia  beyond.      On    the   right 
hand  the  beauty  of  the  spot  came 
out  most  fully,  for  there  two  valleys 
met,  each  with  its.  brawHng  stream, 
loudly  sounding  in  the  still  evening, 
and  the  course  of  one  long  seen  for 
a  mile  or  two,  graced  on  each  side 
by  grand  rocks,  here  and  there  fringe<l 
with  woods,  and  having  a  mass  of 
stone   rising   like   a   castle    mound 
within  itself :  beyond,  and  far  above, 
rose  tier  on  tier  of  moutain  folds, 
purple  and  grey,  touched  with  cloud, 
or  resting  in  warm  evening  light     It 
was  a  scene  the  eye  took  pleasure  in 
gazing  on,  in  long,  silent  contempla- 
tion.   There  was,  moreover,  a  mar- 
vellous degree  of  freshness  and  sharp 
purity  in  the  air  of  that  region,  itself 
inducing    cheerfulness    and    enjoy- 
ment, and  a  feeling  of  lightness  cor- 
poreally, such  as  lowland  districts 
very  seldom  bring.     I  am  not  going 
now  to  tell  you  the  name  of  that 
pretty  spot ;  but  if  you  care  to  read 
these  notes  which  follow,  you  will 
probably  learn  by  after  allusion.    At 
present  I  wish  to  say  that,  in  the 


lane  just  mentioned,.  I  ])icked  up* 
two  long  feathers  of  some  large  bird^ 
one  of  which  forms  the  quill  where- 
with I  am  now  setting  down  the 
concurrence. 

In  chatting  for  a  few  pages  con- 
cerning some  rambles  lately  enjoyed 
oft*  the  beaten  track  in  North  Wales, 
1  must  be  pardoned  if  now  and  then 
I  allude  to  spots  upon  such  track, 
though  I  will  do  so  as  little  as  may 
well  be,  and  only  where  it  shall  seem. 
vexatious  to  omit  reference  to  some 
scene  or  circumstance  thereon.  Now 
it  so  happened  that  I  had  beeni 
spending  a  quiet  Sunday  at  Aberyst- 
with,  regaining  health,  and  taking  \rt 
the  breeze,  which  gradually  cleared 
away  a  nasty  headache  lately  en* 
(lured,  when  I  resolved  to  strike  at 
once  into  some  of  the  remoter  parts 
of  North  Wales,  less  frequently 
visited,  and  to  ascend  a  mountaini 
or  two  that  not  one  tourist  in  fifty 
ever  thinks  of  seating. 

First  of  all  find  me  at  Harlech^ 
tolerably  well  known  in  itself,  for 
sake  of  seeing  a  pass  in  the  moun- 
tains rarely  visited.  Now  the  Casde 
at  Harlech  is  a  speciality,  from  its 
giand  position  on  that  promontory 
of  lofty  rock  rising  above  the  tide  : 
an  isolated  and  towering  position,, 
such  as  perhaps  no  other  castle  ia 
these  islands  possesses.  It  arrests 
attention  at  once  :  standing  there  in 
old  defiance  against  sea,  and  sky, 
and  angry  foeman.  If  seen  in  wild 
nights  of  winter,  it  might  remind  one 
of  the  poet's  description  : 

Holds  its  blind  visage  out  to  the  lone  sea. 

But  the  day  I  climbed  the  ramparts,, 
and  sat  on  the  broken  parapet,  the 
broad  stretch  of  sea  was  one  un- 
broken expanse  of  clear  purple,  save 
just  on  the  shore,  where  long  waves 
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broke  in  snowy  whiteness ;  while  be- 
yond a  wide  tract  of  sandy  shore,  in 
another  direction,  there  arose  an 
army  of  mountains,  many-coloured, 
standing  one  behind  another,  in  a 
mighty  phalanx,  and  showing  deep 
recesses  between  uplifted  heads, 
whereof  the  General  himself,  the 
kingly  Snowdon,  shrouded  his  form 
in  cloud.  I  thought  the  view  won- 
derfully fine,  as  the  eye  took  in  such 
a  range  of  sea,  and  mountain,  and 
sky  of  exceeding  brightness :  so 
stayed  up  on  the  northern  ramparts  a 
longer  time  than  1  could  well  afford, 
so  attractive  was  the  prospect.  Well 
was  the  place  in  olden  times  styled 
Hardd-lech,  or  the  towering  rock,  so 
boldly  stands  it  above  the  sea.  Like 
many  other  very  ancient  structures, 
its  origin  is  shrouded  in  obscurity ; 
the  present  noble  castle  appears,  by 
all  accounts,  to  have  been  built  by 
Edward  I.  on  the  ruins  of  an  older 
pile,  and  seems  to  have  been  com- 
pleted before  the  year  1283.  The 
formidable  Owen  Glyndwr  took  this 
castle  from  the  EngHsh  about  four 
hundred  and  seventy  years  ago^  but 
lost  it  again,  not  long  after.  In  this 
grand  fortress  did  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
the  spirited  Queen  of  Henry  VI.,  find 
an  asylum.  Rooms  are  shown  to 
this  day,  said  to  have  been  by  her 
occupied.  Perhaps  it  is  not  so  ge- 
nerally known  that  this  castle  made 
a  very  firm  stand,  under  Sir  Hugh 
Pennant,  against  Cromwell,  and  was 
the  last  castle  in  Wales  which  held 
out  for  the  King.  The  present  build- 
ing seems  altogether  unassailable  on 
three  sides,  especially  protected  as 
it  is  by  sea  and  precipice  ;  while  on 
the  fourth  a  great  foss  has  been  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock.  It  is  a  grand 
square  building,  with  a  strong  circu- 
lar tower  at  each  comer,  a  massive 
keep  nearest  the  entrance,  and  a  large 
court-yard  in  the  area.  The  day  I 
was  there,  it  gratified  one's  idea  of 
the  fitness  of  things  to  find  men  at 
work  repairing  the  ramparts.  As 
Englishmen,  we  should  be  proud  of 
such  a  castle,  since  it  is  now  the  pro- 


perty of  the  Crown.  It  was  at  a  cele- 
brated siege  of  this  castle  was  com- 
posed "  The  March  of  the  Men  of 
Harlech,"  an  air  for  martial  fire  and 
spirit  scarcely  ever  equalled.  But  1 
must  pass  off  this  track,  more  fre- 
quented than  the  one  1  am  about  to 
mention. 

It  is  said  that  a  hard-trotting  horse 
is  about  the  best  remedy  for  a  person 
troubled  with  a  sluggish  liver.  Now, 
if  this  be  the  case,  a  drive  I  had  along 
a  Welsh  by-road  for  four  miles  would 
be  a  capital  thing  for  anyone  so  afflict- 
ed, for  of  all  bumping,  shaking, 
capsising,  roads  I  ever  passed  along, 
that  was  the  roughest.  We  were  in 
a  Welsh  jaunting-car,  my  driver  and 
I ;  and  as  we  jolted  along  soine  parts 
of  the  road,  the  spare  cushion  leaped 
up  and  down  in  a  surprising  way ; 
while  a  basket  put  in  the  bottom  of 
the  trap,  for  plant-gathering,  seemed 
likely  to  part  company  from  us  alto- 
gether. However,  the  shaking  came 
to  an  end  after  four  miles,  two  of 
them  through  a  very  romantic  wood, 
beside  a  deeply-sunk  and  rocky  tor- 
rent, a  tributary  of  the  litde  river 
Artro.  Presently  we  sighted  some 
vast  rocks,  towering  on  our  right, 
grey  and  rugged  from  base  to  sum- 
mit, looking  as  though  giants  had 
torn  ofif  great  masses  here  and  there, 
when  at  war:  too  craggy  even  for 
trees  or  bushes,  for  the  most  part. 
The  numerous  gates  crossing  this 
path  were  so  narrow,  we  had  to  be 
very  careful  to  pass  at  all.  At  last 
we  stayed  at  a  little  farmstead  and  put 
up  the  horse,  myself  starting  ofif  to 
walk  to  the  lonely  lake  I  had  come 
to  see,  leaving  my  driver  to  follow 
with  basket  and  trowel,  in  the  event 
of  finding  any  rare  ferns,  or  other 
plants,  fit  to  remove  with  roots  for 
transplanting.  After  walking  a  mile 
through  a  wood,  I  discovered  a  very 
pretty  waterfall  on  a  side  stream, 
which  throws  itself  down  over  points 
of  sharp  rocks  into  a  deep  basin 
overhung  with  a  variety  of  trees, 
among  which  I  had  to  creep  to  ob- 
tain good  sight  of  the  fall,  looking 
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s'j  picturesque  in  ils  lonely,  unheed- 
ing seclusion,  formed  of  old.  It  was 
the  more  pleasing  as  1  had  no  idea 
of  finding  a  waterfall  there  at  all. 
It  is  surprising  what  a  vague  idea 
of  distance  country  people  often 
have :  my  driver  told  mc  it  was 
*'  five  minutes'  walk "  irom  where 
we  put  up  the  trap  to  the  lake ;  but 
after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  brisk 
walking,  it  was  still  a  matter  of 
Sjieculalion.  However,  in  five  mi- 
nutes more  a  turn  of  the  road  re- 
vealed a  lonely  sheet  of  water  grand- 
ly environed  with  shattered  crags, 
whereof  the  most  notable  is  Careg  y 
Saeth,  or  Rock  of  the  Arrow,  doubt- 
less so  called  from  being  a  favourite 
resort  of  hunters  in  remote  times, 
when  wild  deer  and  wild  boars 
roamed  these  valleys  :  an  impracti- 
cable mass  of  rock  it  looked,  steeply 
towering  in  crag  and  precipice  above 
the  dark  level  water  of  Llyn  y  Cwm 
Bychan,  contrasting  so  strongly  with 
those  broken  surfaces  riven  [)y  frost 
and  temfjest.  I'his  dark  lake  i» 
about  half  a  mile  long,  filling  up  the 
bottom  of  a  wild  hollow  in  the 
mountains,  and  is  said  to  abound 
in  trout,  with  occasional  salmon, 
which  come  up  from  the  sea  in  times 
of  flood. 

1  sat  me  down  on  a  rock  just 
above  the  shore,  ere  my  driver  came 
up,  and  enjoyed  the  spirit  of  the 
scene.  A  few  sheep  were  bleating 
on  the  mountains,  and  a  bird  cried 
plaintively  from  the  water  side, 
while  grasshoppers  chirped  beside 
me  :  beyond  these  no  sounds  fell  on 
the  ear,  except  the  wind  "  soughing  " 
past  on  its  own  sweet  will.  Once 
or  twice  a  fish  stirred  the  even  sur- 
face of  the  lake,  whose  calm  level 
expanse  satisfied  the  eye  as  a  con- 
trast to  the  grim  crags  lifting  them- 
selves far  above.  Beyond  the  head 
of  the  lake  the  view  was  closed  by 
a  broken  line  of  mountains,  of  a  not- 
able purplish  grey  and  barren  ap- 
pearance, seeming  impassable  from 
the  lake  side.  The  lake  itself  was 
calm,  scarcely  a  breeze  stirred  its 


dark  expanse.  Presently  I  hcud 
the  footsteps  of  my  driver,  who 
shortly  joined  me  with  basket  and 
trowel  for  plants.  Having  no  idea 
of  fmding  anything  very  xare,  I  was 
agreeably  surprised,  on  returning  bj 
a  stream  in  the  flat  portion  of  the 
valley,  to  come  suddenly  upon  a 
fine  plant  of  the  Osmunda  regalis^  at 
least  five  feet  high,  growing  imme* 
diately  within  the  water-course,  and 
wearing  truly  a  royal  appearance  as 
contrasted  with  more  ordinary  ferns 
around.  I  stood  some  time  admir- 
ing the  luxuriance  and  beauty  of  this 
relic  of  the  noble  flora  of  past  eras  of 
our  land,  when  great  tree-ferns  and 
many  tropical  forms  of  vegetation, 
graced  the  landscape.  This  royal, 
or  so-called  flowering  fern,  is  a  noble 
plant,  seen  growing  thus  in  its  native 
wilds :  and  gives  a  pleasant  feeling 
at  \i^\vcig  found  so  rare  and  choice  a 
plant.  I  was  soon  searching  the 
course  of  the  stream,  and  presently 
found  another  Osmunda^  taller  and 
greater  than  the  first,  the  top  of  some 
fronds  abounding  in  the  richly  brown 
spore-cases,  giving  this  fern  so  dis- 
tinctive an  appearance.  So  we  set 
to  work  to  remove  a  plant :  but  it 
was  no  joke,  so  deeply  went  the 
roots  into  the  bed  of  the  stream. 
We  accomplished  it,  however,  after 
about  twenty  minutes:  and  if  this 
fern  lives  beside  the  water  in  my 
garden  at  home,  it  will  often  remind 
me  of  Llyn  y  Cwm  Bychan,  and  its 
old  birthplace  under  the  crags. 

1  pass  over  the  coach-drive  from 
Portmadoc  to  Beddgelert,  rich 
though  it  be  in  scenery,  affording 
grand  sight  of  Moel  Wyn  and  atten- 
dant mountains.  We  will  suppose 
ourselves  arrived  at  the  "  Goat," 
Beddgelert,  ready  for  any  excursion 
which  may  turn  up :  off  the  beaten 
hack,  of  course.  The  evening  I  got 
in  was  fine  and  gleamy :  so,  after 
some  lefreshment,  I  determined  to 
attack  old  Moel  Hebog,  soaring 
west  of  the  village,  and  mostly 
touched  with  cloud :  for  he  is  seldom 
ascended,  and  the  view  to  me  would 
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be  altogether  novel.  I  have  rarely 
got  my  foot  so  quickly  upon  any 
primary  mountain,  after  leaving  the 
starting- point,  as  upon  this  Moel 
Hebog,  the  spurs  of  which  come 
down  right  to  the  Beddgelert  fields. 
I  found  it  easy  walking  enough  the 
first  two  miles,  after  which  the  steep 
front  of  the  mountain  had  to  be 
s<*aled  slowly,  with  a  few  pauses, 
from  rock  to  rock.  Tt  is  really  asto- 
nishing how  one  admires  the  views 
at  such  a  time  :  they  absolutely  re- 
quire one  to  pause  to  appreciate 
them  :  not  that  we  wish  \.orest?i  bit : 
far  from  it.  How  small  the  village 
looked,  but  how  cozy,  nestling  be- 
neath those  great  barriers  of  rock  ! 
How  many  Welsh  families  were 
gathered  about  the  hearth  of  home — , 
let  us  trust  in  kindly  fellow-feeling 
and  in  peace.  A  little  more  patience, 
a  bit  more  stiff  climbing,  and  I  stood 
on  the  cam  of  stones  on  the  top 
of  Moel  Hebog,  at  an  elevation  of 
2578  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  one  in 
such  a  view  as  I  had  that  evening  is  the 
brown,  bony  look  of  the  great  ridges, 
which  lift  their  bare  backs  into  the 
light  and  stand  in  severe  ruggedness, 
as  though  existence  were  no  child's- 
play  for  them.  Then  we  count  the 
lakes  visible :  that  evening  I  only 
sighted  six  that  I  could  be  sure 
about.  Then  gradually  we  take  in 
tlie  several  features  of  the  prospects 
on  different  sides  of  our  station : 
that  evening  Moel  Wyn  and  Cynicht 
took  the  piize  for  bold  outline  and 
prominent  defiance  of  storm  :  the 
latter  mountain  seen  cleavirg  the  air 
like  a  wedge.  Snowdon  wore  his 
cap,  but  looked  disdainful  and  iso- 
lated. Moel  Siabod,  my  friend  of 
six  summers  ago,  stood  strongly  for- 
ward beyond  the  Gwynant  valley  : 
while  Cader  Idris  and  PlinHmmon 
lay  farther  off,  and  touched  with 
cloud.  Beyond  Portmadoc,  a  wide 
sea-view  lay  below  the  eye,  which 
followed  the  prospect  round,  until 
resting  on  a  weird  group  of  moun- 
tains in  the  north-west,  near  at  hand, 


and  some  just  below  Hebog,  re- 
markably bold  in  cliff  and  rarine.  But 
the  most  magical  effect  that  evening 
stood  over  Moel  Wyn,  where  lay  a 
long  bank  of  soft  grey  cloud  :  above 
which  rose  a  mass  of  cumulus  cloud 
into  the  sunset,  like  some  magnifi- 
cent line  of  Alps,  rosy  with  the  last 
gleams  of  evening,  or  in  some  parts 
lit  up  with  a  light  like  gold.  It  was 
a  sight  to  stay  one's  gaze  and  hold 
one  speechless,  had  there  been  a 
companion  near :  so  clothed  with 
beauty,  so  rich,  so  soft,  so  full  of 
the  peace  of  sunset,  tho.*>e  evening 
clouds  aloft  over  rugged  Moel  Wyn  ! 

There  came  on  a  splendid  gleam 
on  the  sea,  far  in  the  west,  as  the 
sun  went  down,  leaving  most  of  the 
heights  dull,  and  solemn,  and  cold. 
A  cloud  rising  out  of  Nant  Penant, 
warned  me  it  was  time  to  be  off:  so 
I  started  down,  taking  a  more  south- 
erly spot  for  the  descent,  and  having 
to  keep  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain 
some  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  before 
finding  a  place  less  precipitous  and 
where  was  less  chance  of  an  ugly 
fall.  On  the  way,  I  found  good 
tufts  of  the  Parsley  Fern  {Allosorus 
crispus)y  with  several  kinds  of  club 
moss  :  at  the  same  time  I  greatiy 
admired  the  colouring  of  the  blocks 
strewn  about,  so  rich  were  they  in 
hchens  and  moss.  Not  long  after- 
wards, I  was  enjoying  the  sound  of 
many  streams  filling  the  air  towards 
Beddgelert,  in  the  quiet  evening.  In 
a  little  while  the  comforts  of  the 
"  Goat  "  hotel  were  all  my  own. 

It  was  rather  amusing  that  evening 
in  the  coffee-room,  as  two  Oxonians 
were  dining  very  late,  when  a  stout 
gentleman  came  in  and  walked  about 
restlessly :  evidently  waiting  for 
some  person  before  dining. 

Waiter. — Your  friend  not  come  in 
yet,  sir  ? 

Fisherman, — No  :  he's  drowned. 

Waiter, — Not  drowned^  sir,  is  he  ? 

Fisherman. — Never  mind<  hell 
make  a  beautiful  corpse. 

Oxonian. — Going  in  for  salmon 
fishing,  perhaps. 
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Fisherman, — Going  in  ?  fallen  in, 
you  mean  :  what  right  has  a  fellow 
fishing  this  time  of  night. 

Waiter, — Best  time  for  salmons, 
sir :  nine  to  twelve  o'clock.  Salmons 
always  come  up  the  river  at  night. 

Fisherman^ — Well,  I  shall  dine 
and  be  off  to  bed  :  as  Sancho  Panza 
says,  "  sleep  is  meat,"  so  1  mean  to 
take  mine  like  a  Christian.  So  the 
eveiung  past  on,  while  No.  39 
amused  h.m  elf  fishing  for  salmon 
in  the  dark  among  the  rocks  of 
Aberglaslyn  Pass. 

I  was  stirring  betimes  next  morn- 
ing, and  at  half  past  ten  started  with 
Robert  Richards,  as  guide,  to 
Cynicht  mountain.  The  first  part 
of  the  way  lay  to  Ll3ai  Ddinas  and 
along  its  shore,  so  I  shall  not  speak 
of  this  beyond  saying  this  lake  looked 
highly  picturesque  in  its  grand  set- 
ting of  work,  as  usual.  Leaving  the 
shore  we  struck  up  through  a  wood, 
where  I  saw  a  stone  thirty  feet  up  in 
the  fork  of  a  tree ;  and  on  emerging 
from  which  we  had  a  good  sight  of 
the  lake  and  mountain  beyond. 
Presently  we  came  to  Gerynt  slate- 
quarries,  where  a  curious  sight  met 
the  eye.  In  a  semicircular  sweep 
across  a  valley  was  a  series  of  tall, 
square,  and  tapering  towers  of  slate, 
some  forty  feet  high  :  looking  like 
some  rehc  of  Druidical  times.  But 
their  use  had  been  very  matter-of- 
fact  :  having  been  erected  to  sup- 
port large  wooden  troughs  to  carry 
water  to  the  works.  They  have  a 
singular  appearance  as  you  first 
come  across  them,  now  the  troughs 
are  gone,  and  their  object  is  not  at 
first  apparent.  Just  beyond  these 
we  came  to  a  very  pretty  waterfall, 
tumbling  off  Cwm  Celli  I  ago,  mak- 
ing three  leaps,  about  fifty  feet  alto- 
gether, and  displaying  a  pleasing 
effect  of  white  foam  and  cataract 
between  dark  cloven  rocl<s :  an  effect 
prettier,  to  my  thinking,  than  that 
of  the  well-known  waterfall  at  Llan- 
beris.  Hence  we  struck  up  the 
wild  stony  hollow  of  Cwm  Celli  lago, 
staying  a  short  time  to  lunch  by  the 


rock-strewn  bed  of  a  brawling  tor- 
rent. How  pure  and  fresh  the  air, 
how  silent  all,  except  the  rapid 
stream  and  occasional  bleating  of 
sheep  :  how  clean  and  richly  colour- 
ed the  lichens  upon  every  rockl 
By  and  bye  the  way  grew  surprisingly 
steep,  so  that  frequent  resting  was 
necessary,  and  gave  us  superb  views 
of  Snowdon,  which  in  all  its  mani- 
fold ridges  and  ravines,  its  purples, 
and  browns,  and  greys,  stood  up  to 
view  across  one  valley,  only  four  to 
five  miles  away !  At  ten  minutes 
past  two  o'clock,  I  realised  a  wish 
often  had,  and  stood  upon  the  top 
of  Cynicht.  The  narrowness  of  the 
ridge  rather  startled  one,  and  the 
]jrecipitous  fall  into  the  vast  Cwm 
Crcesor  beyond :  so  steep  was  it, 
that  for  half  a  mile  on  either  hand 
we  could  not  see  the  bottom,  though 
we  sat  immediately  on  the  over- 
hanging ridge.  But  the  view  was 
grand :  we  seemed  upon  quite  a 
pyramidal  point,  greatly  uplifted 
above  the  deep  Cwms  sunk  at  our 
feet,  while  Moel  Wyn  just  across 
one  vast  valley  soared  in  majestic 
daring,  with  vastly  rugged  outline ; 
and  Cader  Idris,  Aran  Mowddwy, 
Plinlimmon,  Moel  Siabod,  Manad 
Mawr,  and  many  other  mountains, 
all  stood  perfectly  clear :  with  only 
Snowdon  and  the  Glyder  just  capped 
with  cloud.  They  who  have  been 
used  to  such  districts  will  understand 
something  of  the  noble  scene,  when 
I  remark  that  I  counted  eighttrn 
lakes,  -Across  the  rugged  backs  of 
so  many  mountains,  heaved  into 
the  air  with  a  look  of  exhaustless 
power,  purple  glooms  alternated  with 
golden  gleams,  giving  an  effect  of 
colour  for  richness  and  contrast 
quite  unimaginable  to  dwellers  on 
lowland  plains  only :  and  such  as 
would  be  pronounced  excessive  if 
faithfully  rendered  on  canvas.  Down 
past  Tremadoc  came  in  a  wide  view 
across  the  sea.  But  the  chief  feature 
of  this  prospect  ofi*  Cynicht,  was  the 
grand  way  the  mountain  reared  it- 
self above  the  deep  Valleys,  spring- 
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ing  at  one  bound  out  of  the  Cwms, 
and  coming  up  to  the  point  we  sat 
upon,  in  a  series  of  jagged  rocks, 
from  the  flatness  of  Traeth  Mawr : 
looking  down  to  which  sandy  flat, 
you  looked  over  countless  splintered 
points  and  crags,  coming  up  more 
j^radually   from    the   north-west   to 
break   ofif  and    overhang   the   pre- 
cipices on  the  south-cast :  and    all 
going  away  from   us  with   a   most 
rapid    fall  towards  the   south-west, 
along  the    ridge  of  the   mountain. 
My    fellow-traveller,    the    Oxonian, 
whom  I  met  again  at  Capel  Curig, 
j-emarked    that    "  Cynicht    seemed 
like  the  Matterhorn  of  North  Wales:" 
-Sl  good  comparison,  as  anyone  will 
find   when  looking  at  it   from  the 
district  below  Aberglaslyii. 

As    we  rested   behind  the  small 
-earn  of  stones  left  by  the  Ordnance 
surveyors,  I  had  a  long  chat  with 
my  guide  upon  the  district  generally, 
who  told  me,  among  other  things, 
why  Cwm  Crcesor   was  so  called : 
ihe   meaning  of  Croesor   being,  as 
oaearly  as  he  could  translate  ^it,  un- 
lucky hour.     It  is  said  that  in  olden 
times  a  certain  queen  of  this  district 
had  her  army  drawn  up  in  line,  ex- 
•tending  from    near  Beddgelert    to 
this  Cwm,  in  order  to  defend  the 
pass  through  the  country :  and  that 
she  commanded  the  far  end  of  the 
line,  while  her  sons  took  the  Jead  by 
Cynicht,  when  the  enemy  fell  upon 
this  portion  of  the  army,  and  slew 
her  two  sons  in  this  valley ;  hearing 
which  the  queen  exclaimed,    "  Un- 
lucky hour  !"   Since  which  occasion 
the   valley    has   ever    been    called 
Cwm  Crcesor,  or  the  valley  of  the 
unlucky  hour. 

So  much  for  my  guide's  tradition  : 
in  knowledge  of  the  mountain  and 
atmospheric  effects  and  weather 
lore,  I  found  him  tolerably  proficient ; 
especially  in  judging  of  cloud  cover- 
ing the  heights.  "  You  see,  sir," 
said  he,  "after  three  o'clock  the 
clouds  get  more,  and  the  cap  do 
come  on  again :  sun  drives  off  the 


rain  in  the  clouds,  then  clouds  beat 
the  sun  :  cloud  and  sun  wont  agree 
tog£ther.  Now  the  cap  do  come 
lower  down  on  tqp  of  Snowdon :  we 
had  better  be  going  down,  sir." 

Whereupon  down  we  went,  after 
one  more  sweeping  look  all  round : 
down  by  one  of  the  steepest  routes 
1  ever  passed :  in  fact,  we  had  to 
look  well  ahead,  and    survey  the 
ground,  to  get  down  at  all :  for  I 
had  elected  to  take  the  south-west 
ridge  of  the  mountain  to  descend 
by,  and  was  glad  to  take  hold  of 
Tocks    I  passed    between,    several 
times  on  the  way.     However,  with 
care  and  patience  we  got  over  the 
worst  in    about   half-an-hour,    after 
removing  a    fine   root    or   two   of 
Parsley  fern  (  Aliosorus  cf'ispus)^  and 
also   of   two   sorts    of  rare    moss. 
Looking  up  from  below,  it  seemed 
almost  impossible  we  had  descend- 
vcd  by -that  way,  so  like  a  pyramid  rose 
the  sharp  cone  of  Cynicht  above  us. 
On  the  way   I  stayed  to  watch  a 
kite  hovering :  when  Richards  told 
me  that  when  he  was  about  twelve 
years  old  a  kite  fled  at  him  several 
times  on  Snowdon,  four  or  five  times;, 
and  struck  him  about  the  head  with 
his  wings :  it  was  in  Cwm   Llan, 
where  the  kite  had  a  nest     Present- 
ly we  came  to  more  marshy  ground, 
where  the  snowy  heads  «of  the  cot- 
ton-grass were  nodding  inJthe  breeze ; 
and   not  long  afterwards  regained 
the  beaten  track,  along  which  we 
passed  to  Pont  Aberglaslyn. 

The  Pass  of  Aberglaslyn  is  so 
well  known  and  so  much  on  the 
beaten  track,  that  I  must  dismiss  it 
with  one  word  of  advice  to  tourists, 
many  of  whom  think  they  hav£ 
"  done  "  Pont  Aberglaslyn  by  simply 
riding  through  the  Pass.  Leave 
the  turnpike-road,  and  walk  down 
below  the  bridge  on  the  Portmadoc 
road,  get  over  the  wall,  and  go 
carefully  down  to  the  bed  of  the 
river;  you  will  find  the  view  greatly 
improved.  Then  cross  the  bridge 
and  go  on  the  far  or  fisherman's 


cloud,  jou  see,  sir:  but  if  plenty^    side  of  the  torrent,  and  sit  down 
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close  to  the  tumult  and  noise  of 
water,  or  get  right  in  the  middle, 
and  stay  there  at  least  half-an-hour, 
hearing  the  tone  and  looking  well 
about  you ;  then  the  features  of  this 
wild  spot  will  enlarge  upon  you, 
and  come  out  in  all  their  distinc- 
tion. So  shall  you  make  the  gorge 
your  own  for  life. 

Elarly  next  morning  I  was  up  and 
out  along  a  narrow  lane  behind  the 
hotel,   where  1  sat  some    time  on 
a    gate,   inhaling    the    invigorating 
breeze  and   looking  about  me  on 
the  mountain  forms,  or  studying  a 
square    of  the    Ordnance    Map    I 
carried  with  me.     It  is  pleasant  to 
spy  out  a  lonely  lake  in  the  Map, 
seldom  visited  perhaps,   and  plan 
out   the  route  you  purpose  taking, 
all   being  well,   to  enable  you  to 
stand  upon  its  shores  for  the  first 
time.     Many  a  time  at  home  I  had 
wistfully  noted  a  considerable  lake 
as  lymg  under  Moel  Hebog  on  the 
south,   in    a  wild    district,   but  of 
which  no  mention  whatever  is  made 
in  three  guide-books  of  mine.      So 
that  morning   I  resolved  to  go  in 
search  of  this  lake,  called  Llyn  Ys- 
trallyn.     And  it  so  came  about  that 
I  sat  before  breakfast  studying  the 
map.     After  enjoying  my  breakfast 
with  a  Beddgelert  appetite,  I  start- 
ed off  for  Ystrallyn.     There  is  ever 
a  charm  about  taking  a  new  road, 
and    exploring  a   tract   of  country 
never  before  by  our  feet  trodden : 
there   is   a   delight   in   such    cases 
about  a  first  time,  and  expectation 
joined  to  curiosity  imparts  a  picjuancy 
to   the   peregrination   which  is  not 
apt  to  be  renewed  on  a  second  visit. 
When  we  think  of  it,  there  is  some- 
thing wonderful,  something  solemn 
about   seeing  a  place  for  the  first 
time  :  there  it  has  been,  if  a  natural 
scene,  the  same  since  creation,  or 
^  only  slightly  changed  :  many  eyes, 
some  of  good  men  and  women,  have 
in   those   days   of  old   looked   out 
upon  it  and  gathered  the  impression 
conveyed  :  we  may  have  frecjuently 
heard  of  it,  and  believed  in   it  as 
implicitly  as  we  believe  in  a  world 


beyond  the  grave :  but  never  before 
have  we  in  our  individuality,  out  of 
our  own  little  life  looked  across  it, 
or  made  it  ours  by  reflection :  so  it 
becomes  a  grave  matter  when  we 
sight  fresh  places  and  mingle  in 
strange  crowds,  or  stand  alone  with 
nature  in  her  beautiful  moods. 

I  passed  up  through  woods  near 
to  the  "  Goat,"  finally  emerging  on 
a  hill-side,  up  which  I  wended  a  mile 
or  more  before  finding  a  slight  path- 
way, winding  in  and  out,  up  the  sides 
of  Pen  y  Gaer,  which  would  appear 
to  have  been  the  site  of  an  ancient 
British  fortress,  or  tumulus  locality, 
judging  by  being  written  in  old  En- 
glish type  on  the  Ordnance  Map. 
Presently  I  had  to  descend  into  a 
cwm  or  mountain  hollow,  where  bog 
is  prevalent  and  the  cotton-grass  is 
plentiful,  crossing  which  a  long  as- 
cent brought  me,  in  about  two  miles 
more,  to  Bwlch  Cwm  Ystrallyn,  which 
1  knew  would  soon  afford  me  a  view 
of  the  lake.     What  a  lovely  morning 
it  was,  full  of  gleams  between  cloud- 
shadows,  which,  like  joy  and  sorrow 
over  life,  painted  the  far  mountain- 
sides and  wide  moorland  around  one 
in  bold  colouring !     For  effects  of 
colour  only,   or  light   and  shadow 
only,  so  marked  in  contrast,  so  much 
more  striking  than  even  in  lowland 
countries,  it  is  worth  while  to  sojourn 
among    the    mountains.     You    get 
effects  there    never    dreamt  of  at 
home,  if  your  dwelling  lies  on  the 
plains.     The  primary  summits  were 
yet  in  mist ;  and  among  them  Cy- 
nicht,  already  gone  into  the  category 
of  old  friends.     As  I  rose  higher,  so 
appeared  they  to  rise,  over  one  an- 
other, until  the  mountain  wealth  of 
the  region  was    spread  out  before 
me  in  all  its  richness  and  variety. 
On  the  grassy  hill- side  stayed  I  some 
time,  to  take  to  myself  the  bold  fea- 
tures of  the  scene,  more  particularly 
the  bold   grouping  of  rocks  about 
Moel  Wyn  and  Cynicht,  which  form- 
ed a  sight  never  tiring,  as  the  line  of 
ridges  there  cuts  the  sky  in  remark- 
able powrr.    Passing  on,  I  came  pre- 
sently ui)on  the  crest  of  the  Bwlch 
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or  pass,  which  revealed  below  me 
the  level  expanse  of  Llyn  Ystrallyn 
in  a  hollow  of  the  mountain,  beneath 
the  crags  of  Moel  Ddu,  on  my  left, 
and  the  steepness  of  Bryn  Banog,  on 
my  right,  while  the  great  Hebog 
closed  the  hollow  towards  the  north 
and  west,  his  towering  ruggedness 
yet  having  clouds  creeping  about,  to 
give  dignity  to  the  scene ;  in  fact,  as 
I  sat  there,  in  the  delightful  morn- 
ing, looking  down  upon  the  lake, 
stretching  half  a  mile  long,  and  blue 
with  sky  reflection,  broken  by  one 
white  boat,  thin  mists  drew  across 
the  purplish  grey  crags  of  Moel  Ddu, 
scarcely  a  stone's  cast  from  where  I 
rested.  Itwas  not  all  rock  and  wilder- 
ness, however,  for  a  large  slate  quarry 
lay  just  under  my  feet,  and  a  row  of 
cottages  broke  the  bareness  of  the 
lo^er  slopes  of  Moel  Hebog,  and 
gave  a  human  interest  to  the  valley. 
The  water  I  saw  was  a  thing  of  the 
last  few  days,  shed  by  clouds  upon 
those  wild  rocks  around,  out  of  the 
far-travelling  air.  But  the  site  of  the 
lake,  how  old !  Formed  when  strong 
convulsions  of  earth  grouped  those 
mountains  in  loftier  forms  than  now  ; 
for  tempest  and  frost  over  long  time 
have  worn  down  the  rocks  into  softer 
lines.  That  old  lake  has  seen  mar- 
vellous changes  of  vegetation,  of 
animal  and  human  life,  of  heat  and 
cold  :  could  astonish  us  a  little,  I 
think,  if  able  to  relate  all  the  won- 
ders it  has  witnessed  in  the  olden 
time. 

After  lying  there  some  tiuie,  to 
cool  myself  and  enjoy  the  view,  I 
started  down  for  Beddgelert,  and  on 
my  way,  stayed  to  regard  the  appear- 
ance of  the  pass  of  Aberglaslyn, 
when  you  look  down  into  U  from 
above^  a  view  so  extremely  unlike 
the  aspect  of  it  from  below.  Up  on 
those  heights,  seen  from  a  little  dis- 
tance, it  seems  but  a  rift  among  the 
rocks,  wide  at  the  upper  end,  taper- 
ing almost  to  meeting  at  the  lower. 
But  you  are  surprised  how  small  it 
looks,  seen  from  above,  amid  the 
great  broad   mountains,  when   you 


have  vividly  before  you  the  grandeur 
of  the  pass,  as  usually  seen  in  pass- 
ing through  it  From  above  you 
comprehend  it  better,  and  take  in 
its  relation  to  heights  around.  How 
wonderfully  fresh  the  air  of  this 
country,  so  pure  and  reviving,  fit  to 
invigorate  a  mummy,  partaking  that 
morning  of  the  freshness  of  the  sea 
(visible  up  on  the  Bwlch  yonder), 
and  of  the  rags  of  cloud  that  still 
hung  about  Hebog. 

Here  I  may  say  that  the  remark- 
able picturesqueness  of  this  district 
of  Snowdonia  is  due  mainly,  geologi- 
cally considered,  to  the  intrusion  of 
greenstone  rocks  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  the  overspreading  of  volcanic 
ashes,  between  and  upon  the  old 
stratified  beds  of  limestone  and  slaly 
character,  and  to  the  subsequent 
denudation  of  much  of  the  softer 
rock,  which  removal  has  in  many 
instances  left  us  these  grand  and 
precipitous  mountain  forms. 

It  forms  part  of  the  amusement^^f 
travel  to  note  the  various  styles  and 
manners  we  come  across,  and  dis- 
cern traits  of  character  and  contrasts 
of  demeanour  in  those  we  see  for  an 
hour  or  two.  From  the  quiet  comer 
of  a  coffee-room  it  is  instructive,  as 
well  as  amusing,  to  observe  the  con- 
trasts set  forth  in  visitors  who  come 
in  by  coach,  and  sit  down  to  a  hasty 
luncheon.  One  may  sometimes  pick 
up  an  idea  or  two  from  strangers  in 
this  way.  So  it  was  that  I  watched 
the  arrival  of  a  coach  from  Caernar- 
fon with  interest,  as  it  drove  up  in. 
style,  covered  with  gentlemen  in 
grey  overcoats,  and  ladies  in  hats, 
and  flying  shawls  many-coloured. 
How  everyone  about  the  place  shar- 
pens up  and  takes  regard  of  the  arrival 
of  a  coach,  from  any  stray  lad  idling 
about  to  the  quiet  landlord,  much 
used  as  he  is  to  its  arrival.  Even 
the  comical  old  women,  who  seem 
perpetually  sitting  under  the  oak, 
before  the  hotel,  knitting  stockings, 
which  they  press  upon  you  to  buy, 
look  up  to  see  what  is  going  on,  and 
come  forward  to  sell  their  produce. 
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After  resting   upon   my  walk  to 
Llyn  Ystrallyn,  1  mount'cd  the  after- 
noon   coach    for   Llanberis.      The 
scenery   on   that  route   is   so   well 
known,  I  must  make  no  comment 
ui)on  it  here  ;    but  merely  remark 
that  the  driver  told  me  a  gentleman 
and  lady  had  to  go  with  hira  once, 
when  the  weather  was  very  stormy. 
The  gentleman  knew  not  what  to 
<lo.    So  the  driver  advised  him  to  ])ut 
his  wife  snugly  inside  the  coach,  and, 
well-wrapt  up,  to  sit  outside.     He 
did  so ;   and  as  they  came  to  the 
opening    beyond    Llyn    y    Ddinas 
(where  you  get  in  fine  weather  such 
a  good  view  of  Snowdon),  the  storm 
grew  wild  in  thunder  and  lightning, 
making  the  hollows  of  Snowdon  re- 
sound and  echo  fearfully,  as  Hashes 
lit   up   the   grandeur  of  the  scene. 
The  gentleman  declared  he  would 
not  have  missed  such  an  effect  for 
anything,  and  was  glad  he  took  the 
•coachman's  advice.     How  different 
sji^h  a  time  must  make  the  place 
seem  to  what  it  did  that  afternoon, 
when  a  bright   sun   shed   clearness 
•and  definition  on  the  mighty  but- 
tresses   of    Snowdon !      We    soon 
reached  Gorfwsfa,  where  I  got  off, 
sending  on  my  higgage  to  I.lanboris  ; 
for,  as  the  day  was  clear  and  lovely, 
I  resolved  to  explore  the  Alpine  val- 
ley of  Cwm  Dyli,  with  the  lakes  of 
Llydaw  and  Glaslyn,  by  far  the  grand- 
'Cst  valley  of  Snowdon.     So  1  started 
•off  at  once  along  the  little  cart-road 
made  for  use  of  the  copper  mines, 
and  was  not  long  in  reaching  Llyn 
Teym,  where  the  dimensions  of  this 
astonishing  valley   begin    to    grow 
upon    you.      After    about   another 
mile's   walk,  I  rounded   a   spur  of 
rock,  and  came  in  sight  of  Llyn  Lly- 
daw, stem  and  black,  placed  in  a 
most  grand  setting  of  crag  and  pre- 
cipice,  where  the   severe  bones  of 
Snowdon    lie    bare    and    bleached 
around.     About   the    head   of  this 
great  lake,  more  than  a  mile  long, 
the  dark  cliffs  of  the  Lliwedd  stand 
like  a  mighty  wall,  seamed  with  long 
bands  of  white   quartz   that  gleam 


like  falls  of  water,  asd  serrated  along 
the  top  after  a  deadly  fashion.     The 
scene  holds  one  mute:    we  seen 
placed  in  the  very  heart  of  the  moun- 
tain,  whose  grim   rocks  bound  us 
about,  and  seem  ready  to  £all  upon 
us,  at  so  Steep  an  angle  do  they  go 
away  into  the  sky.     On  other  sides 
are  the  scarred  cliffs  of  XJrib  Goch, 
of  terrible  mggednessof  outline,  and 
the  summit  of  Snowdon,  oalled  Poa 
Wyddfa,   soaring  above  all.     From 
this  deej)  ravine  the  very  substance 
of  Snowdon  seems  torn  out  aiul  re- 
moved by  old  glaciers,  leaving  these 
bare  precipices  to  attest  its  fonnor 
bulk.     Profoundly  deep  I  supposed 
the  lake,  lying  darkly  green  at  only 
a  foot  or  two  from  the  shore,  whick 
then  lay  dry  for  several  yards  in  one 
or  two  places,  shewing  the  height  of 
the  water  in  flood.     1  crossed  tlic 
Jake  by  an  ugly  but  useful  cart-road 
made   near  one   end.     Turning  to 
look  across  the  water,  I  was  struck 
by  the   singular  disposition   of  the 
blocks  of  rock,  in  several  instances 
]>lacud  in   |>recarious  positions,  on 
smooili,  sloi)ing  surfaces,  where  they 
could  not  have  remained  had  they 
fallen  from  the  cliffs.     Then,  also^ 
the  masses  of  rock  about  the  lake 
were   nearly   aU    smoothened   over 
and  rounded,  just  as  described  by 
Professor  Ramsay,  and  as  found  to 
have  been  under  glaciers  in  the  old 
Swiss  valleys,  where  glaciers  are  new 
no   longer.     This   rounded  form  is 
the   more   remarkable,  because  the 
great  blocks  and  smaller  stones,  fal- 
len from  the  cliffs  by  the  ordinary 
action  of  the  air,  are  not  so  rounded, 
but  for  the  most  part  very  angular. 
One  asi)ect  forced   itself  upon  my 
attention  more  than  any  other— the 
remarkably  fresh   look    about    the 
rounded  rocks,  the  blocks  perched 
on  sloping  or  pointed  surfaces,  and 
the  moraine  masses  at  the  outflow  of 
the  lake :  they  might  have  been  so 
left  yesterday,  as  far  as  all  appear- 
ance   went.      Passing   up  beyond 
Llyn   Llydaw,  I  stayed  to  admire 
a  white  torrent  leaping  down  the 
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rocks  that  lead  to  Glaslyn,  another 
lake,  much  smaller,  lying  imme- 
diately under  the  peak  of  Snowdon, 
and  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea, 
in  a  semicircle  of  tremendous  cliffs. 
Whilst  resting  on  the  very  steep  and 
stony  track  that  conducts  to  the 
summit,  one  perched  block  caught 
my  eye,  by  its  extremely  unlikely 
position  on  the  very  edge  of  a  slop- 
ing rock,  where  it  looks  as  if  a  touch 
might  hurl  it  into  the  lake.  Yet  so 
it  must  have  remained  for  unknown 
thousands  of  years,  since  first  let 
down  gently  by  the  melting  glacier. 
From  this  place  the  scenery  assumes 
its  sternest  and  grandest  character : 
the  river  crags  of  Pen  Wyddfa,  of 
Lliwedd,  of  Crib  Goch,  stand  all 
about  you  in  seemingly  inaccessible 
steepness ;  while  the  black  lake,  in 
its  profound  depths,  adds  to  the 
severity  of  the  scene.  This,  un- 
doubtedly, is  the  most  sublime  val- 
ley in  all  Wales,  for  savage  rocks 
and  wild,  lonely  grandeur.  Strongly 
would  I  recommend  the  traveller  to 
walk  up  into  this  Cwm  Dyli,  even 
without  ascending  to  the  summit  of 
Snowdon,  in  order  to  stand  in  the 
track  of  the  old  glaciers,  and  see 
around  the  naked  evidences  of  ice- 
action,  combined  with  present  atmo- 
spheric agency,  and  to  look  down 
into  the  dark  lakes,  cliff-bound  and 
lone,  reflecting  gigantic  precipices. 

After  a  stiff  bit  of  climbing,  over 
as  stony  a  path  as  it  is  possible  to 
imagine,  I  stood  once  again  on  the 
top  of  Snowdon,  which  was  clear  for 
about  fifteen  minutes,  when  clouds 
began  slowly  to  creep  about.  Of 
the  prospect  I  will  say  nothing  here, 
having  already  spoken  of  it  in  a  for- 
mer paper. '  After  waiting  about  an 
hour,  I  started  down  for  Llanberis, 
and  wish  only  to  remark  upon  the 
effect  produced  just  before  I  left  the 
clouds,  when  the  sunlight  on  plain, 
and  rock,  and  lakes  below,  had  a 
singular  brightness,  seen  through 
openings  in  the-  clouds  :   you  won- 


dered how  sunshine  got  there  at  all, 
until  remembering  that  the  clouds 
were  only  cast  around  the  upper 
summit.  As  they  swirled  and  ed- 
diedj  closed  and  opened,  the  defini- 
tion of  rock  and  lake  below  seemed 
very  sharp  and  firm,  strong  in  colour. 
Xot  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half 
after  leaving  the  top,  1  was  down  at 
the  "  Padam  Villa,"  having  regained 
the  dwellings  of  men,  and  got  my 
feet  on  the  beaten  track. 

I  had  a  solitary  row  on  Llyn 
Peris  that  evening:  nothing  could 
be  more  peaceful  than  the  lake, 
giving  back  the  boundary  heights 
and  sky  overhead,  for  the  surface 
was  well-nigh  without  a  ripple.  It 
was  a  good  finishing  to  such  a  day 
as  I  had  enjoyed,  after  the  walk  to 
Ystrallyn,  that  fine  drive  through 
Gwynant  vale,  and  my  walk  over 
Snowdon.  As  usually  we  do  in 
times  of  especial  gratification,  I 
longed  for  the  presence  of  one  or 
two  friends,  such  as  are  like  A 
second  self,  with  whom  to  enjoy  the 
scene. 

For  the  second  time  at  this  little 
hotel,  I  had  to  put  up  with  a  room 
in  the  roof :  firom  their  being  full : 
they  evidendy  knew  I  like  summits. 
However,  I  was  very  well  off  for 
cleanliness,  and  slept  as  sound  as  a 
top.  Moreover,  my  dormitory  had 
this  advantage,  that  I  could  open 
the  skylight  sort  kind  of  window  and 
stand  part  way  out  into  the  sky ! 
Next  morning  I  started  for  Capel 
Curig  early :  staying  to  walk  up  to 
some  of  ihtperchtd  blocks  so  striking- 
ly placed  about  the  pass,  and  espe- 
cially near  Gorphwysfa.  A  driver 
from  Llanberis  told  me  that  once 
he  was  driving  five  young  fellows 
up,  when,  seeing  one  of  the  largest 
of  those  blocks  seemingly  tottering 
on  a  sloping  rock,  they  said  they 
would  "run  up  and  throw  that 
stone  down."  "Oh,  they  could 
easily  do  that :"  "  Well,  gentlemen," 
said  the  driver,  "  I  dont  think  you 
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can."  But  go  they  did,  to  find  a 
rock  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
square,  probably  more  (were  it  re- 
duced to  regularity),  and  such  that 
three  times  their  number  could  not 
stir  it.  On  returning  they  admitted 
their  mistake.  Verily  that  old  stone 
has  stood  there  too  many  centuries 
tobe  so  hurled  down  by  a  few  pass- 
ing tourists.  And  1  rejtjice  it  is  so, 
because  the  position  and  general 
appearance  of  these  blocks  arrest 
the  eye  at  once,  as  (juite  unlike 
those  of  rocks  fallen  from  above  in 
the  ordinary  way  now  going  on : 
these  and  the  rounded  surface  of 
many  protruding  rocks  will  be 
studied  by  many  people  in  days  to 
come. 

Arrived  at  Capel  Curig  Hotel  be- 
fore the  visitors  were  stirring,  1  had 
the  garden  and  lakes  all  to  myself. 
On  which  lakes,  properly  called 
Llyniau  Mymbyr,  did  I  boat  an 
hour  in  the  calm  clou.ly  morning: 
^1  silent,  beyond  cry  of  sheep  on 
Moel  Siabod,  the  cawing  of  rooks, 
and  lapping  of  ripples  against  my 
trusty  boat.  Later  on,  I  attended 
to  my  letters,  and  afterwards  lunched 
off  a  leg  of  mutton,  tender  and  good  : 
a  better  never  walked  Siabod.  Thus 
engaged  1  could  yet  hold  a  running 
conversation  with  my  Oxford  fishing 
friends,  seen  at  Becldgelert,  one  of 
whom  was  now  working  at  a  water- 
colour  drawing  :  and,  moreover,  note 
the  arrival  of  passengers  by  the 
coach.  There  came  in  a  party, 
worthy  that  expression  :  an  old  grey 
gentleman  of  ancient  school,  tall 
and  deaf,  with  an  immense  white 
neck-tie,  wound  broadly  round  and 
round  his  long  neck  :  then  a  fussy 
elderly  female,  who  three  separate 
times  praised  the  pattern  of  the  beer 
jugs,  and  then  drank  deeply  of  the 
contents  ;  next  was  a  stout  man  in 
grey,  wearing  knickerbockers,  whose 
attention  was  naturally  slightly  occu- 
pied with  his  wife,  three  little  girls, 
and  nurse  and  baby  !  Fancy  pioneer- 
ing the  way  through  Wales  for  that 
little  lot :    entertaining,  doubtless  ; 


and  so  pleasant  to  look  after  the 
luggage  !  As  a  set-off  to  these,  was 
a  clean-looking,  neatly  dressed  little 
man,  with  grey  overcoat  and  a  small 
black  bag :  a  compact,  circumscribed 
sort  of  tidy  little  gentleman,  very 
quiet,  but  whose  few  words  were 
to  the  point.  The  grey  stout  pater- 
familias, on  returning  once  into  the 
coffee-room  from  seeing  after  "Ma/ 
handboXy'  brought  the  huge  speak- 
in<i:-trumpet  (generally  outside  the 
house),  some  five  feet  lung  by  eigh- 
teen inches  wide  at  one  end,  and 
stepping  up  to  the  deaf  old  gentle- 
man, requested  to  know  whether  he 
played  on  the  horn  !  So  the  time 
whiled  away  during  an  hour  or  two 
of  heavy  rain.  When  I  had  lunched, 
I  borrowed  some  leggings  from  the 
"  Boots,"  and  started  off  with  a 
square  of  the  Ordnance  Map,  to 
discover  for  myself  a  large  lake 
known  to  be  lying  up  among  the 
mountains  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Llugvvy  valley. 

There  is  a  satisfaction  of  a  high 
order  in  thus  occasionally  leaving 
the  ways  of  men,  straying  from  the 
beaten  road,  in  a  solitude  that  is 
not  lonely  (so  to  speak),  where  we 
know  that  for  hours  to  come  nothing 
shall  greet  the  eye  but  the  beauty  of 
natural  forms,  nothing  the  ear  but 
musical  sounds  of  the  wilds.  What 
a  set-off  against  Oxford-street  is  the 
broad  rock-strewn  moor,  voiceless 
but  with  short  note  of  the  wheat-ear 
or  curlew,  or  the  soothing  tone  of 
streams  !  A  man  is  none  the  worse 
for  thus  at  times  withdrawing  him- 
self into  the  wilderness,  during  a 
solitude  that  is  not  lonely. 

Guided  by  the  accurate  Ordnance 
Map,  I  struck  up  the  moorland  at  a 
point  about  a  mile  on  the  Bangor 
road,  past  a  farm  called  Tal  y  Waun, 
continuing  along  a  faint  cart-track 
that  soon  became  small  by  degrees, 
leaving  me  rather  puzzled  how  to 
keep  the  right  direction.  How  still 
the  upper  fenceless  moor,  where 
pretty  wheat-ears  flew  about  me,  try- 
ing  to  draw   me  away  from   their 
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nests  :  birds  whose  light  -  brown 
wings  and  white  backs  one  does  not 
often  see  !  Then,  again,  came  cur- 
lews, wheeling  and  crying  in  their  wild 
sea-gull-like  manner.  Suffice  to  say 
that  a  walk  of  three  miles  from 
Capel  Curig  brought  me  to  a  great 
depression  between  two  high  moun- 
tains :  which,  as  I  approached,  in- 
dicated something  coming,  and 
quickened  my  steps  for  the  view 
which  presently  I  obtained  of  great 
Llyn  Cawlyd,  lying  fully  in  sighty^r 
a  mile  and  thret  quarters  in  length 
by  a  third  of  a  mile  wide,  filling  up 
the  lower  angle  formed  at  the  meet- 
ing of  two  long  mountain  ridges, 
that  lay  parallel  to  each  other,  ver}' 
barren  and  rocky,  destitute  even  of 
a  single  shrub.  No  mean  elevations 
these  :  that  on  the  left  of  the  lake, 
called  Pen  Llithrig  y  Wrach,  being 
no  less  than  2623  feet  above  the 
sea  :  and  the  opposite  cliff  seemed 
not  much  lower.  From  side  to 
side  reached  a  great  grey  cloud,  like 
a  roof.  Beneath  lay  the  long  narrow 
lake,  darkly  green,  and  apparently 
of  profound  depth  close  to  the  shore. 
On  the  south-east,  the  shelving  cliffs 
come  down  into  the  lake,  a  little 
after  the  manner  of  the  Screes  at 
Wastwater,  in  Cumberland.  As  I 
walked  along  one  steep  shore,  the 
better  to  appreciate  the  extreme 
wildness  of  the  scene,  a  great  black- 
looking  bird  of  the  hawk  tribe  swept 
past  out  of  the  cloud,  leading  me  to 
ponder  on  the  strange  animals  that 
would  come  down  to  drink  of  the 
lake,  in  vastly  remote  ages.  In  one 
point  this  Llyn  Cawlyd  differs  from 
nearly  all  lakes  I  have  seen  :  in  not 
having  a  flat  space  at  its  upper  end 
formed  by  silting  up  from  mud  and 
sand  carried  by  streams ;  for  so 
nearly  surrounded  is  the  head  of 
this  lake  by  the  rocks,  no  long  flow 
of  any  stream  falls  into  it :  certainly 
not  more  than  two  or  three  hundred 
yards.  Consequently  the  size  of 
this  lake  is  scarcely  contracted  since 
its  first  formation.  I  should  observe 
that  this  isthc  third  lake  for  size  in 


North  Wales  :  coming  next  to  Llyn 
Tegid,  at  Bala,  and  Llyn  Peris,  at 
Llanberis.  I  must  not  linger  more 
in  describing  this  untamed  pool, 
which  for  wild  isolation  and  remote 
grandeur  I  can  strongly  recommend 
to  any  lover  of  the  mountains. 

The  next  morning  I  was  moving 
early,  knowing  I  had  a  long  distance 
to  travel  before  evening,  and  de- 
sirous of  making  the  most  of  my 
time.  By  seven  o'clock  I  was  off 
on  a  lake-hunting  expedition,  again 
trusting  to  my  map  for  direction. 
At  the  junction  of  the  Llanberis  and 
Bangor  roads,  I  struck  off  up  the 
mountains  by  a  narrow  path,  passing 
under  the  broken  rocks  of  Clogwyn 
Mawr,  and  leading  in  and  out,  over 
rock  and  through  boggy  flats,  for 
three  miles,  with  scarcely  an  indica- 
tion of  the  way,  which  had  a  method 
of  dividing  here  and  there  into  two 
or  more  sheep-tracks,  so  that  I  was 
left  to  be  guided  by  map  only  as  to 
the  general  direction  I  must  tak^. 
It  is  not  always  very  pleasant  to  be 
doubtful  which  of  two  faint  paths  to 
follow,  knowing  how  soon  they  will 
be  widely  asunder,  and  that  one  only 
can  bring  you  on  your  way.  How- 
ever, the  greater  satisfaction  when 
you  find  you  are  right  By  large 
stepping-stones  I  crossed  one  most 
watery  flat,  encircled  by  hungry-look- 
ing rocks,  a  level  tract  that  must 
once  have  formed  a  small  lake. 
At  length  I  came  to  a  steep  descent, 
which  led  me  into  a  pleasant  culti- 
vated valley,  with  farmsteads  repo- 
sing on  the  bottom,  and  cattle  graz- 
ing in  the  fields.  The  change  was  sud*- 
den  and  agreeable,  as  I  passed  down 
an  exceedingly  steep  hill,  making 
my  way  to  a  farm,  where  (by  the 
map)  I  could  see  was  a  road.  Com- 
ing upon  a  girl  tending  cattle,  I 
asked  the  name  of  the  farm  :  a  shake 
of  the  head  told  she  had  no  English. 
"  Crafnant  Llyn  ?"  said  I,  pointing 
to  a  sheet  of  water  down  the  valley. 
"  Yes,"  she  replied  at  once.  With 
that  I  quickened  my  step  and  sped 
away  for  another  mile,  when  I  rested 
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on  a  hill-side  to  survey  the  scene. 
1  was  in  a  fine  valley,  about  two-and- 
a-half  miles  long  by  nearly  a  mile 
wide,  with  its  head  turned  round 
about  with  grey  craggy  rocks  in  a 
semicircular  sweep,  like  the  broken 
ramparts  of  some  Titanic  castle, 
below  which  were  the  useful  mea- 
dows I  had  crossed  in  passing  on  to 
the  lake  called  Llyn  Crafnant,  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  a  mile  long 
or  thereabouts,  bounded  on  each  side 
by  a  line  of  mountain,  partly  clothed 
with  wood,  and  on  my  opposite 
shore,  having  two  long  cascades 
gleaming  down  the  rocks.  Down 
the  lake  lay  a  small  island,  shewing 
darkly  on  the  shining  water,  which 
broke  into  white  waves  at  my  feet. 
Altogether  it  was  a  lovely  scene, 
more  beautiful  than  Cawlyd,  but  less 
wild. 

Time  would  not  permit  me  to  stay 
long,  so  I  walked  over  Mynydd 
Daulyn,  and  reached  the  southern 
end  of  another  lake,  called  Llyn 
Geirionydd,  about  as  large  as  Craf- 
nant, and  with  scener)'  somewhat 
like  it,  but  not  placed  in  so  grand 
a  setting  of  rock  at  the  head.  I  fear 
it  suffered  by  contrast  that  morning, 
as  away  from  Crafnant  we  should 
deem  it  an  attractive  pool.  With 
fewer  farmsteads  on  the  banks,  it 
has  a  bold  line  of  shore  on  the  west, 
and  is  notable  as  possessing  in  for- 
mer times  the  residence  of  Taliesin, 
a  famous  British  poet,  upon  its  shore, 
and  now  has  Bedd  Taliesin  at  its 
northern  end,  disputed  with  other 
spots  as  being  the  grave  of  the  ta- 
lented man.  Leaving  Geirionydd, 
I  passed  up  to  another  wild  moor, 
abounding  in  peat  seen  here  and 
there,  stacked  for  winter  use  of  the 
few  dwellers  thereabouts.  A  mile 
of  stiff  walking  placed  nie  beside  two 
men  labouring  at  building  a  shep- 
herd's cottage,  with  whom  1  ex- 
changed greetings:  one  of  them  came 
from  Mold,  in  Flintshire,  so  we  had 
a  word  or  two  about  that  old  town, 
and  Moel  Famman.  Then  I  made 
my  way  across  the  moor,  following 


a  stream  among  the  peat,  which  led 
me  to  another  lake,  a  small  one  this 
time,  called  Llyn  Bodgyuwydd, 
placed  on  the  comparatively  level 
moor,  and  in  no  particular  way  in- 
teresting, except  as  the  seat  of  silence, 
and  the  haunt  of  herons  and  rare 
birds.  A  little  beyond  this  lake  I 
got  a  sweeping  view  down  into  the 
richly-wooded  valley  of  the  Dugwy, 
winding  its  way  to  the  greater  valley 
of  the  Conway.  As  a  marked  con- 
trast to  what  I  had  just  seen,  these 
valleys  looked  kindly  and  pastoral, 
more  friendly  to  man.  Down  into 
that  Llugwy  valley  I  sped  fast,  by 
a  steep  road  through  pleasant  woods, 
agreeable  to  the  eye  after  the  fence- 
less moor,  until  at  last  I  stood  on 
the  bridge  spanning  the  tumultuous 
river,  and  got  my  feet  once  more  on 
the  great  Holyhead  road. 

Here  a  word  or  rwo  on  the  causes 
of  the  remarkably  bold  character  of 
the  scenery  of  Snowdonia,  including 
the  finest  portions  of  North  Wales, 
and  taleing  in  these  long  lake-con- 
taining hollows  between  the  moun- 
tains. This  picturesque  irregularity 
of  surface  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact 
that  the  prevalent  slaty  rocks  of 
Lower  Silurian  and  Cambrian  age, 
of  which  the  district  largely  consists, 
have  been  in  far  geological  times 
"rolled  into  great  curving  lines," 
and  interstratified  with  volcanic 
ashes  (hardened  into  felstone  and 
porphyry) ;  besides  having  been 
greatly  modified  by  interjected  vol- 
canic rock  (greenstone  trap),  of^en 
found  to  have  branched  out  in  oppo- 
sition to  their  general  stratification. 
The  wavy  lines  of  mountains  thus 
formed,  originally  so  much  higher 
than  at  present,  have  been  rendered 
more  abrupt  and  precipitous  by  un- 
equal disintegration,consequent  upon 
unequal  density  of  consolidation. 
Hence  the  crags  that  so  picturesquely 
overhang  so  many  valleys,  as  about 
Llyn  Cawlyd  and  Llyn  Crafnant, 
which  district  Professor  Dr.  Ramsay 
says  "consists  of  a  kind  of  undu- 
lating table-land,  intersected  by  val- 
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leys  and  lakes,  rarely  visited  by  the 
tourist,  some  of  whicli  are  mere  reedy 
pools,  while  others,  such  as  Llyn 
Geirionydd  and  Llyn  Crafnant,  are 
of  larger  size,  and  possess  a  pastoral 
beauty  almost  peculiar  to  themselves 
in  Mprth  Wales." 

'  That  same  afternoon  I  started  for 
Corwen  on  the  top  of  the  coach, 
of  which  journey  nothing  must  here 
be  said,  as  I  was  upon  the  beaten 
road,  the  great  Holyhead  road,  the 
whole  way.  I  may,  however,  allude 
to  an  incident  at  Caernarfon,  told 
by  my  friends  of  the  back  front  seat, 
as  an  Irishman  might  say.  It  ap- 
pears a  night  or  two  before  several 
young  fellows,  staying  at  an  hotel 
there,  were  rather  annoyed  by  the 
waiter  turning  off  the  gas  above  the 
bilHard-table  at  eleven  o'clock,  and 
by  other  ways  of  the  waiter.  So 
they  waited  till  the  people  of  the 
^ace  weie  gone  to  bed :  then  they 
began.  That  night  they  collected 
all  the  trays  and  put  them  in  the 
refrigerator;  hung  the  spittoons  on 
the  hat-pegs  ;  suspentled  top^roats 
and  boots  Jfrom  the  chandeliers; 
turned  all  the  pictures  with  their 
faces  to  the  walls;  collected  most 
of  the  visitors  boots  and  mixed  them 
up  into  a  miscellaneous  heap,  with 
the  numbers  all  rubbed  off;  turned 
out  jugs  and  glasses ;  reversed  the 
chairs  and  tables  ;  and,  in  fact, 
*^  played  old  boots  "  with  the  place : 
tlien  went  off  to  bed  and  lay  late 
next  morning  1 

Alter  dining  at  Corwen  with  my 
pleasant  companions  of  the  coach, 
1  took  train  to  Bala  the  same  even- 
ing,and  was  soon  comfortably  housed 
at  the  "  White  Lion"  hotel,  familiar 
from  two  previous  visits.  By  half- 
past  seven  next  morning  I  was  out, 
and  at  a  remarkable  quarry  in  the 
Bala  slaty  beds,  where,  over  a  con- 
siderable area,  great  pillows  of  rock 
are  left  to  support  a  roof  inclining 
downwards  and  in  the  direction  of 
the  lake.  The  wavy  lines  along  this 
in  several  parts  are  peculiar,  and 
look  like  ripple  markings  left  by  the 


waves    of  an    ancient    sea -beach. 
After  one  of  the  best  breakfasts  ever 
set  before  me,   I  started  away  to 
explore  the  valley  of  the   Himant,. 
going  over  the  railway  by  the  station,, 
and  on  to  the  pretty  hamlet  at  Pont 
Rhiwaedog,  scattered  about  the  two 
streams  that  flow  under  the  bridge 
and  unite  just  below.    Plas  Rhiwae- 
dog is  a  very  old  mansion,  where  it 
is  said  Llywarich  Hen,  the  celebrat- 
ed Welsh  poet  and  prince,  retired 
after  his  defeat  in  a  severe  battle 
fought  near  here  with  the  Saxons. 
Rhiwaedog  means  the  "Bloody  cliff,"" 
and  the  name  of  the  hamlet  Rhos  y 
Gwaliau,  the  "  Meadow  of  woes  :*'  so 
it  seems  probable  some  severe  battle 
really  was  fought  here.   The  scenery 
for  the  next    three   miles   is  very 
beautiful,  following  the  course  of  the 
river    Himant,.  which  flows   over  a 
rocky  bed  between  lofty  hill-sides^ 
clothed    with    wood    from  top    to 
bottom,  and  frequently  hiding  the 
bed '  of  the  stream  which  you  can 
hear  brawling  in  the  bottom.     At 
Aber    Himant,   where   two   valleys 
and  streams  unite,  the  combination 
is  very  charming,  and  to  my  mind 
as   pretty  as  most  of  the  scenery 
about  Bettws  y  Coed,  so  lofty  are 
the  curving  wooded  slopes  sweeping; 
to  the  Hirnant,  and  so  picturesque 
the  bits  of  prospect  you  get  both  up 
and  down  the  valleys.     I  followed 
the  stream  nearest  the  west,  as  far  as 
a  farmstead  called  Maes  yr  afallen,^ 
where  the  good  man  of  the  house 
directed  me  into  a  pathway  leading 
over  the  mountain,  then  asked  me 
in,  and  gave  me  a  glass  of  pure  milk 
in  truest  hospitality.     Following  the 
narrow  track  (lost  several  times,  and 
dividing  in  a  perplexing  manner,  into 
sheep-runs)  I  came   out  on  to    an 
upper  moor — one  of  the  most  trying 
plages  to  come  across  on  the  moun- 
tains.    Broad,  and  of  course  fence- 
less as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the 
narrow  sheep-paths  were  the  only 
ones  visible,  and  worse  than  none. 
From  this  upper  moor  three'or  more 
dells  began  to  descend  in  very  little 
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runnels  of  water:  which  dells  I 
knew  would  end  in  great  valleys 
far  below,  separated  from  each 
other  by  many  miles  of  difficult 
country.  At  first  there  came  over 
me  rather  a  perplexed  feeling,  at  the 
possibility  of  taking  a  wrong  valley. 
And,  moreover,  it  was  so  cloudy  just 
then,  I  could  not  tell  just  where  the 
sun  was.  So  I  held  a  council  of 
war,  and  first  put  down  a  little  pocket 
compass  I  carried,  to  let  it  settle, 
then  drew  out  an  Ordnance  Map, 
placing  it  in  position.  Undoubtedly 
the  great  lake  lay  there,  and  that  was 
the  valley  I  had  to  follow.  So  down, 
over  miles  of  moor  and  bog,  rock 
and  stream,  with  two  herons  flying 
after  me  some  distance,  uttering 
their  cry  of  alarm  :  down,  through 
moss,  and  heather,  and  rushes,  with- 
in sound  of  the  curlew's  note,  while 
crossing  and  recrossing  the  tumbling 
stream :  sheep,  and  wind  sound, 
and  bird  cry,  nought  else  for  the 
ear. 

I  should  say  I  found  several  rather 
rare  kinds  of  ferns  and  mosses  and  bog 
plants  about  Aber  Himant  and  the 
moorland,  roots  of  which  I  brought 
back  with  me   for   home    culture. 


Coming,  after  a  few  miles,  to  more 
habitable  regions,  I  addressed  a  lad 
in  a  field  fenced  off  the  moor :  "  Dim 
Saesneg  "  was  all  his  reply.  When 
travelling  in  howsoever  wUd  a  coun- 
try, always  fasten  gates  after  you, 
my  friend,  and  speak  kindly  to  anv 
man,  woman,  or  child  you  meet,  if 
you  speak  at  all :  much  good  often 
underlies  the  rough  exterior  of  the 
Welsh  peasant 

Arriving  at  Llangower,  and  passing 
on  towards  Bala  a  litde  way,  I  left 
the  road,  and  sat  me  down  on  a 
bank,  resting  my  back  against  a  tree. 
The  whole  of  Llyn  Tegid  lay  before 
me,  whereof  the  waves  had  a  plea- 
sant murmur,  as  they  crested  over 
and  broke  upon  the  pebbly  shore. 
A  long  time  rested  I  so ;  it  was  like 
realising  a  happy  dream. 

Upon  the  shore  of  Llyn  Tegid, 
my  reader,  we  will  say  farewell  for 
a  time,  hoping  to  meet  again  in 
some  charming  comer  of  old  Wales. 
And  now  my  faithful  brown  quill 
can  rest  awhile,  after  recording  a 
few  rambles  off  the  •  beaten  track  : 
a  Welsh  quill,  used  in  sketching 
Welsh  scenery. 

F.  G.  S. 
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CHAPTER     XI. 


I  ANf  i-i:tti:red  to  the  groind. 


Ill  were  it,  to  detail  the  mani- 
fold anxiety  and,  I  had  almost  said, 
misery  of  the  next  two  months. 
What  with  legal  consultations,  cor- 
respondence with  the  opposing  side, 
drafting  of  pleas,  and  all  the  endless 
minutise  and  chicanery  of  a  lawsuit, 
I  found  my  time  so  much  occupied 
as  to  be  unable  to  see  Lily  very 
often.  She,  poor  girl,  found  her 
abode  in  Mr.  Viking's  house  very 
uncomfortable  after  the  outbreak  of 
•my  aunt's  wrath,  and,  were  it  only 
on  that  account,  would  have  hailed 
our  marriage  with  gladness.  I 
thought  it  better,on  every  account,  to 
defer  it  until  after  the  approaching 
trial  should  be  over;  and  it  was 
accordingly  fixed  for  the  Friday  be- 
fore Whitsunday. 

In  spite,  howe-'cr,  of  my  multi- 
farious cares,  I  did  not  desert  the 
Temple.  Its  learned  walls  oft  wel- 
comed me  within  the  portal,  and 
never  failed  to  recruit  my  drooping 
spirits,  to  restore  my  exhausted  ener- 
gies. Each  day  the  stately  pleasures 
of  philosophy  asserted,  their  pro- 
tagonism  in  more  and  more  soul- 
exalting  strains  ;  and,  elevated  from 
the  common  level  of  griefs  and 
turmoil  by  these  noble  influences, 
I  experienced  a  growing  serenity 
which  bade  fair  to  render  me  supe- 
rior to  any  evil  that  might  betide. 
Then,  too,  it  was  that,  amidst  the 
enchanting   realms   of  metaphysics, 


I  descried  a  region  of  surpassing 
splendour  whose  atmosphere,  redo- 
lent from  afar  of  tranquillity  and 
happiness,  invited  me  with  resistless 
glamour  to  enter  its  precincts,  and 
to  while  away  my  life  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  which  by  fostering  the 
brightest  energies  of  my  soul,  should 
prepare  me  to  occupy  a  lofty  posi- 
tion in  the  next  phase  of  my  exist- 
ence. Beauty  it  was  which  thus 
attracted  me ;  and  in  the  contempla- 
tion and  knowledge  of  Beauty  I 
began  to  discover  that  elixir  which 
has  since  been  to  me  of  such  inestim- 
able service.  No  longer  did  I 
remain  ignorant  of  the  source  of 
that  pleasure  which  had  so  often 
possessed  me :  I  began  now  to 
understand  the  laws  by  which  it 
operated,  and  to  appreciate  the 
divinity  of  its  nature.  Hence- 
fonvard  the  world,  both  matter  and 
mind,  bore  to  me  a  new  aspect, 
and  afforded  the  occasion  of  an 
enjoyment  most  refined  and  ex- 
quisite. 

At  the  same  time,  whilst  thus 
seeking  and  obtaining  a  solace  for 
the  mind,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  I  had  any  cause  to  view  the 
future  with  gloomy  anticipations. 
From  the  pleas  which  had  been 
given  into  court  we  learned  that 
my  cousin  intended  to  dispute  my 
father's  ^vill  upon  three  distinct 
grounds ;    first,  the  insanity  of  the 
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testator;  secondly,  the  informality 
of  the  attestation,  the  witnesses 
being  interested  parties ;  and  lastly, 
forgery.  Of  these,  the  first  and  last 
we  knew  to  be  absurd;  but  the 
second  was  the  cause  of  some 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  Sir  Crosse 
Kwestyun,  who  was  retained  with 
Mr.  Pirplecks  to  appear  for  me.  It 
seems  that  there  existed,  and  still 
exists,  a  statute  which  declares  all 
legatees  and  creditors  to  be  incom- 
petent witnesses,  and  therefore  the 
signatures  of  Mr.  Druitt  and  Martin 
Dawes,  who  were  the  witnesses  to 
my  father*s  will,  might  be  open  to 
question. J  We,  however,  trusted  that 
so  pure  a  technicality  as  this  would 
have  no  weight  with  the  court,  and 
we  felt  confident  that  a  judgment 
based  thereupon  would  be  reversed 
on  appeal. 

I  still  continued  to  visit  my  uncle, 
having  discovered  that  neither  he 
nor  the  other  members  of  his  family 
were  in  anywise  connected  with  the 
extraordinary  step  taken  by  Charles. 
The  latter  they  had  none  of  them 
seen  since  leaving  Rickerston,  and 
beyond  a  few  hurried  notes  brought 
down  from  London  by  Tom  Little- 
more,  they  had  heard  nothing  of  him 
or  his  movements.     It  was,  indeed, 
commonly  reported  that  he  had  re- 
signed the  Rickerston  incumbency, 
but  whether  this   was   true  or  not 
none  could  say.     Mr.  Viking  might, 
of  course,  have  learnt  all  that  could 
be  wished  for,  but,  strangely  enough, 
that  gentleman   had  of   late  much 
altered  in  his  habits.     Whereas,  he 
had  before  been  frequently  absent 
from  home,  he  now  seldom  quitted 
the  house,  and  seemed  no  longer  to 
have  so  many  objects  to  engage  his 
attention.     Nor  did  he  interest  him- 
self in  the  affairs  of  the  district,  as 


was  his  ancient  custom ;  and,  alto- 
gether, to  my  great  surprise,  I  found 
him  suddenly  leading  a  most  quiet 
and  retired  life.  Yet  he  seemed  not 
quite  at  his  ease;  a  nervous  irri- 
tability, to  which  he  was  before  a 
stranger,  having  affected  him,  toge- 
ther with  an  air  of  watchfulness  and 
of  strained  attention,  as  of  one  who 
fears  the  proximity  of  some  enemy. 
The  thousand  pounds  which  I  had 
promised  on  the  night  that  I  received 
the  first  letter  from  my  lawyer,  I  had 
duly  lent  to  him,  and  I  sometimes 
fancied  that  his  anxiety  might  be 
connected  with  the  success  of  Dr. 
Project's  scheme,  which  from  all  ac- 
counts was  markedly  succeeding. 

Here  I  care  not  further  to 
linger.  I  hasten  forwards  to  the 
period  which  I  felt  convinced  was 
for  me  to  terminate  triumphantly, 
and  which  should  usher  me  to  the 
loved  presence  of  Lily. 

The  morning  of  the  trial  arrived, 
and  calmly  I  proceeded  to  the  court 
Upon  entering  I  was  somewhat  op- 
pressed by  its  dingy  aspect,  and  by 
its  gloomy  windows,  situated  just 
underneath  the  ceiling ;  nor  did  the 
presence  of  a  few  feebly-important 
oflftcials,  some  barristers  with  wigs 
innocent  of  powder,  and  gowns 
slovenly  falling  from  their  shoulders, 
and  a  slight  sprinkling  of  those  non- 
descript people  who  form  the  habitual 
public  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
serve  to  render  the  scene  more  cheer- 
ful. Everybody  and  everything,  in 
fact,  wore  an  air  of  decrepitude  and 
faded  gentility,  which  resulted  in 
impressing  the  spectator  with  a  con- 
viction that  the  slightest  approach  to 
hilarity  would  be  the  very  height  of 
imaginative  indecorum. 

Having  shaken  hands  with  Martin 
Dawes  and  his  daughter,  and  having 


*  Mr.  Arcles  has  here  fallen  into  some  error.  The  statute  to  which  he  refers 
was  repealed  by  the  25  Geo.  II.,  c.  6,  and  was  therefore  inoperative  at  the  time  of 
which  he  writes.  Hut  although  this  later  act  (itself  repealed  by  i  Met.,  c.  26)  rendered 
the  attestation  of  legatees  admissible,  and  established  the  competency  of  ^m/ii^tfr/,  it  yet 
referred  the  trushiK>rthiness  of  the  latter  to  the  decision  of  the  court.  It  wai  tWi  point, 
1  suspect,  wliicli  occurred  to  Sir  Crosse  Kwestyun,  and  to  which  Mr.  A.  alludes,  smpra 
d  infra. — Eu. 
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exchanged  a  friendly  greeting  with 
Ned  Harner  and  the  other  witnesses 
who  had  been  summoned  to  give 
evidence  in  my  behalf,  I  sat  down 
beside  Mr.  Clench,  and  waited  for 
the  opposing  side  to  appear.  In 
a  few  minutes  Mr.  Clench  nudged 
my  side  and  said,  "  There's  Aytpens 
just  coming  in  with  Dr.  Twiste ;"  and 
a  moment  afterwards  he  added,  in 
a  tone  of  alarm,  "  Good  Heavens  ! 
can  that  be  your  cousin  leaning  on 
Littlemore's  arm  ?"  Roused  by  this 
exclamation,  I  turned  my  eye  in  the 
direction  indicated,  and  remained 
quite  overcome  by  surprise.  It  was 
indeed  the  Rev.  Charles  Viking  ad- 
vancing towards  the  seat  beside  his 
solicitor,  but  so  changed  did  he  ap- 
pear that  1  could  hardly  beUeve  my 
senses.  His  tall  form  was  as  up- 
right as  ever,  but  much  thinner ; 
while  the  heaviness  of  his  step,  and 
the  evident  pressure  of  his  hand 
upon  Littlemore's  arm  gave  a  record 
of  much  bodily  or  mental  suffering. 
This  record  was  corroborated  by  his 
pale  cheeks,  and  by  his  hollow  eyes, 
which  glanced  round  the  court 
hastily,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
timidly.  It  was  only  when  he  met 
my  gaze  that  he  seemed  to  recover 
aught  of  his  old  stem  and  proud 
look ;  but  even  then,  as  with  a 
haughty  gesture  he  took  his  seat,  the 
fire  in  his  eye  extended  not  to  his 
cheeks,  so  deadly  white. 

I  knew  not  how  to  account  for  so 
great  an  alteration,  and  was  busily 
seeking  in  my  mind  for  some  cause, 
when  the  usher  of  the  court  an- 
nounced the  judge's  entry.  Sir 
Justly  Poyse  was  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  British  Bench. 
Venerable  for  his  years,  he  was  yet 
conspicuous  for  the  vigour  of  his 
body  and  the  activity  of  his  mind, 
so  that  in  him  was  found  the  happy 
combination  of  a  varied  and  exten- 
sive experience  with  immense  intel- 
lectual power.  And  in  saying  this, 
I  am  pleased  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  bearing  my  testimony  to  the 
worth  of  a  judge  who  will  long  be 


remembered  as  one  of  the  noblest 
men  that  ever  wore  the  ermine. 

And  then  the  trial  commenced. 
At  first  it  was  uninteresting  enough, 
Dr.  Twiste  opening  my  cousin's  case 
in  the  driest  and  most  technical  of 
styles.  But  when  the  witnesses  were 
called  into  court  the  aspect  of  aflfaurs 
greatly  changed,  Mr.  Littlemore 
conducting  the  examination  in  chief 
with  immense  ability,  while  Sir  C. 
Kwest)run,  on  my  behalf,  displayed 
no  less  acuteness  in  the  cross-exami- 
nation. Martin  Dawes  and  many 
old  acquaintances  of  my  father  were 
brought  forward  to  testify  to  his 
eccentric  mode  of  life,  and  physi- 
cians of  repute  were  summoned  to 
prove  that  the  injury  of  which  my 
father  had  died  must  have  infallibly 
affected  his  brain.  Then,  too,  there 
were  witnesses  to  prove  that  my 
father  was  indebted  both  to  Mr. 
Druitt  and  to  Martin  Dawes,  a  point 
which  my  counsel  were  unable  to 
rebut,  trusting  rather  to  the  learned 
pleading  of  Mr.  Pirplecks  when  the 
turn  of  the  defence  should  come. 

So  the  morning  rolled  on.  I  sat 
unmoved  beside  Mr,  Clench,  listen- 
ing calmly  to  the  questions  of  the 
lawyers,  the  replies  of  the  witnesses, 
the  scratching  of  pens,  and  the  buzz: 
of  the  spectators.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  court  seemed  to  forbid  all! 
violent  emotion,  and  the  patient  yet 
keenly-observant  expression  of  the- 
judge's  countenance  harmonised  well 
with  the  spirit  of  the  place.  Even 
the  dusty  and  faded  red  curtains 
that  drooped  down  on  either  side  of 
the  bench  appeared  to  be  endowed 
with  a  specisd  power  of  symbolising 
endurance  and  immobility.  The 
only  thing  in  the  whole  court  whicbj 
revealed  the  slightest  trace  of  ardent 
life  was  my  cousin's  &ce ;  and  this, 
with  its  bitter  air  of  triumph,  under- 
laid, however,  by  some  mysterious, 
restless  fear,  often  flitted  before  my 
gaze  like  a  dim  figiure  in  the  back- 
ground of  a  vision.  Yes,  I  woke 
not  to  the  reality  of  what  was  passing 
around  me.      I  saw,  indeed,  and 
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heard ;  but  my  mind  was  rather 
occupied  with  dreams  suggested  by 
the  objects  that  met  my  senses  than 
by  these  objects  themselves.  Chiefly, 
I  remember,  I  reflected  upon  the 
unhappy  perversity  with  which  men 
constructed  the  fabric  of  their  happi- 
ness, choosing  for  its  material  the 
transient  phases  of  matter  rather 
than  the  perennial  attributes  of 
mind  ;  and  most  clearly  I  perceived 
that  the  highest  mode  of  content 
was  only  to  be  obtained  by  Philo- 
sophy. 

At  length  the  court  adjourned  for 
a  few  minutes ;  and  when  the  judge 
had  left  to  take  a  little  refreshment, 
Mr.  Clench  conferred  eagerly  with 
Sir  Crosse  Kwestyun  and  Mr.  Pir- 
plecks.  Presently  he  returned  to 
me,  saying,  with  a  radiant  face  — 

"  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you, 
Mr.  Arcles.  The  universal  im- 
pression is  '  that  your  cousin's 
case  is  untenable.  Our  cross-ques- 
tioning has  completely  upset  the 
first  plea  of  the  opposite  side ;  and 
Pirplecks  has  ferreted  up  a  case 
which  will  effectually  dispose  of  the 
second.  There  only  remains  the 
question  of  forgery,  and  this,  by  the 
bye,  has  not  yet  been  touched  upon  ; 
but  when  it  is,  the  production  of  the 
original  document  will  be  enough  to 
secure  us  the  victory  ?" 

"  Upon  what  grounds  do  they 
assert  it  to  be  a  fabrication  ?"  I 
asked. 

"  Can't  say.  Never  met  with  so 
strange  a  case  in  my  life.  Why, 
we've  got  ten  times  as  much  proof 
as  we  want.  There's  Mr.  Dawes 
himself  to  swear  to  his  own  signa- 
tiure,  while  hundreds  will  do  the 
same  for  those  of  vour  father  and 
Mr.  Druitt." 

Just  then  the  judge  returned,  and 
the  trial  was  at  once  resumed.  The 
interval  which  had  elapsed  seemed 
to  have  infused  a  httle  fresh  spirit 
into  the  proceedings  ;  and  for  the 
first  time  a  general  interest  began  to 
be  evinced.  Martin  Dawes  was 
<.r.llc<l    into   the   witness-box,   and 


Mr.     Littlemore,    addressing    him, 
asked — 

"Are  you  well  acquainted  with 
your  own  handwriting,  Mr.  Dawes  ?" 
"Certainly,  sir,"  replied  the  little 
barber. 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  detect 
an  imitation  of  your  signature  ?" 
"Yes  ;  I  am  sure  of  it." 
"Then,"  continued  the  lawyer, 
handing  to  Mr.  Dawes  a  piece  of 
parchment  rolled  u]),  with  the  excej)- 
tion  of  a  small  portion,  "  is  that  sig- 
nature your  own  ?" 

Martin  looked  carefully  at  it,  and 
then  boldly  raising  his  head,  ex- 
claimed— "  Yes,  it  is !" 

"  Very  good ;  and  now  let  me  ask 
you  whether  this  is  your's  also  ?" 

With  an  air  of  surprise  the  barber 
looked  ot  this  second  document,  and 
then  said — 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  where  you 
got  it  from  or  what  it  is ;  but  I  can 
surely  swear  that  I  wrote  it." 

"And    this,    too?"    asked    Mr. 
Littlemore,  producing  a  third  docu- 
ment. 
"  Yes." 
"  And  this  ?" 

A  gleam  of  satisfaction  flitted 
across  Martin's  face  as  he  exclaimed 
— "  No  ;  that's  none  of  mine.  It's  a 
pretty  good  imitation,  but  it  won't 
deceive  me,  though." 

"  That  will  do,  Mr.  Dawes.  You 
may  stand  down." 

The  interest  of  the  audience  was 
now  fairly  roused.  All  felt  that  some 
important  result  was  the  object  of 
these  mysterious  proceedings;  and 
their  speculations  were  in  nowise 
diminished  by  my  cousin  suddenly 
rising  and  leaving  the  court,  with  an 
expression  of  pain  on  his  blanched 
cheek  and  tightly-compressed  lips. 
But  when  one  of  Mr.  Druitt's  clerks 
was  called,  and  interrogated  with 
respect  to  his  old  master's  signature, 
in  the  same  manner  as  Martin  had 
been  regarding  his  own,  the  curiosity 
seemed  to  extend  to  the  counsel  who 
appeared  for  me,  and  even  to  the 
judge.    Presently  the  clerk  declrred 
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that  a  document  which  was  shown 
him  contained  but  a  forgery  of  Mr. 
Druitt's  signature,  whereupon  he  was 
allowed  to  stand  down. 

Then  an  expert  was  called,  and 
was  shown  several  specimens  of  my 
dear  father's  writing,  which  he  was 
ret^uested  to  examine  with  great 
care.  Having  done  this,  Mr.  Little- 
more  presented  him  with  one  of  the 
partly  rolled -up  documents  and 
saitl  — 

"  Now,  sir,  please  to  compare  this 
signature  with  the  writing  which  has 
been  shown  you,  and  tell  me  if,  in 
your  opinion,  it  was  executed  by  the 
same  person." 

**  It  was  not,"  said  the  expert. 

"  Thank  you.  We  shall  not  re- 
(juire  your  services  any  farther," 
replied  Mr.  Litdemore;  and  then, 
turning  to  the  judge,  he  added 
— "  This  concludes  my  case,  my 
lord,  it  is  the  alleged  will  of  Mr. 
Arcles  which  the  last  three  wit- 
nesses have  declared  to  be  a  for- 
gery !" 

'I'he  most  death-like  silence  reigned 
for  a  few  moments  after  the  astound- 
ing statement.  Then  a  loud  hum  of 
surprise  burst  forth,  which,  however, 
was  speedily  repressed  by  the  ushers ; 
and  Sir  Crosse  Kwestyun,  starting 
to  his  feet,  demanded  to  see  the 
document  which  was  put  forth  as  my 
father's  will.  This  was  shown  to 
him,  and  an  officer  from  the  will- 
registry  was  called  to  prove  that  it 
had  been  brought  to  the  court  in  his 
custody,  and  that  he  had  taken  it 
from  its  place  of  deposit  at  Leigh- 
bury. 

Daunted  but  not  despairing,  my 
counsel  proceeded  with  my  case. 
Mr.  Pirplecks,  in  an  able  speech, 
demolished  the  pleas  of  insanity  and 
incompetency  of  witnesses,  so  that 
unless  this  unexpected  difficulty  had 
l)resented  itself  my  triumph  was 
sejure.  Summoning  up  his  best 
energies  and  his  quickest  wit.  Sir 
Crosse  Kwestyun  called  witness  after 
witness,  and  laid  the  will  before  them, 
in  order  to  establish  the  authority 


of  its  execution  and  attestation  ;  but 
although  some  were  doubtful,  and 
would  express  no  decided  opinion, 
yet  none  could  declare  that  the  sig- 
natures were  genuine.  Martin  Dawes, 
indeed,  swore  that  he  well  remem- 
bered a  will  being  made  by  my  father 
on  his  deathbed,  and  that  he  was  one 
of  the  witnesses ;  but  he  remained 
firm  in  the  conviction  that  the  docu- 
ment now  produced  was  not  the  one 
that  he  had  attested.  The  fact,  too, 
of  a  will  having  thus  been  made  was 
strongly  corroborated  by  the  general 
testimony  of  the  servants  at  Rumble- 
ton  Hall,  and  others  who  had  been 
cognisant  of  the  fact;  so  that  the 
mystery  grew  deeper  and  deeper,  as 
the  case  proceeded. 

At  length.  Sir  Crosse  Kwestyun, 
with  consummate  talent,  concluded 
my  case.  In  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  logical  addresses  that  it  has 
ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  hear, 
he  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  sup- 
posing that  a  forgery  could  have  been 
committed.  He  called  the  attention 
of  the  Court  to  the  fact  that  a  will 
//^^been  made  under  the  alleged  cir- 
cumstances; for  no  cross-examination 
by  the  opposite  side  could  shake  this 
evidence.  He  also  bade  them  con- 
sider the  provisions  of  the  will 
which  was  upheld  as  genuine ;  how 
consistent  they  were  with  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Arcles  and  with  the 
position  of  his  relations;  and  how 
great  an  improbability  attended  the 
supposition  that  a  fabricated  will 
would  display  so  great  a  regard  for 
justice  and  benevolence.  As  for 
the  doubts  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed regarding  the  execution  and 
attestation,  he  had  to  point  out  that 
Mr.  Arcles  being  so  near  death, 
might  well  have  written  in  a  style 
somewhat  different  to  that  which  he 
usually  employed;  that  Mr.  Druitt 
was  dead,  and  so  could  not  be  called 
to  prove  the  authenticity  of  his  own 
signature ;  and  that  Mr.  Dawes,  in 
the  agitation  of  attending  the  death- 
bed of  one  whom  he  so  revered, 
would  hardly  be  a  better  master  of 
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his  pen  than  of  his  feelings.  Finally, 
he  hoped  that  the  Court  would  not 
see  fit,  on  the  strength  of  such 
vague  and  probably  mistaken  evi- 
dence, to  alter  a  disposition  of  the 
Arcles  property,  so  unmistakeably  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of 
equity,  and  the  wishes  of  the  tes- 
tator. 

Sir  Justly  Poyse  took  half-an-hour 
to  consider  his  judgment,  and  then, 
coming  into  court,  announced  that 
he  had  decided  for  me,  as  far  as  the 
pleas  of  insanity  and  invalid  attesta- 
tion were  concerned ;  but  that,  with 
respect  to  the  alleged  forgery,  he 
must  admit  my  cousin's  petition.  He 
remarked,  that  he  could  not  ignore 
such  strong  and  direct  evidence  as 
had  been  produced  upon  this  head, 
and  which  was  further  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  the  signature  of  the  tes- 
tator, instead  of  being  weak  and 
trembling  like  that  of  a  person  in  ex- 
tremis^ was  firm  and  bold.  He, 
therefore,  decreed  that  the  alleged 
will  should  be  upset,  and  that  the 
former  one,  in  favour  of  my  cousin, 
should  be  admitted  to  probate. 

I  should  not  have  been  human  had 
this  judgment  produced  no  effect 
upon  me.  I  gazed  round  the  dingy 
court,  and  then  through  the  yellow 


\Wn(lows  at  the  sky  outside,  which 
could  be  dimly  discerned,  and  I  felt 
a  mournful  sensation  at  my  heart,  as 
though  all  brightness  and  gaiety  had 
suddenly  been  snatched  firom  me. 
Ere,  however,  I  could  fathom  my  sen- 
sations, Mr.  Clench  came  up  to  me, 
and,  grasping  my  hand,  said  warmly — 

"  Courage,  my  friend.  We'll  ap- 
peal to  the  Lords,  and  all  will  yet  go 
well.  What  do  you  say.  Sir  Crosse  ?" 

The  counsel  thus  addressed,  re- 
plied— "At  present  I  can  venture 
no  opinion,  Mr.  Clench.  I  am  com- 
pletely staggered  by  the  strange  turn 
the  case  has  taken.  Just  as  we  had 
it  in  our  own  hands,  too.  I  hope  my 
client  will  give  me  credit  for  using 
my  best  exertions  in  his  favour.** 

"I  am,  indeed,  grateful  to  you, 
Sir  Crosse,'*  I  returned,  "for  the 
able  manner  in  which  you  conducted 
my  case ;  and,  like  yourself,  I  can  at 
present  offer  no  opinion  upon  the 
prospects  of  further  litigation.  But 
pray  excuse  me  if  I  now  leave  you  : 
I  feel  as  though  I  must  walk  by  my- 
self in  the  fresher  atmosphere  outside 
the  court. 

I  saluted  my  friends,  and  went 
out  to  meditate  upon  the  \'icissitudes 
of  fortune,  and  to  seek  for  the  con- 
solations of  philosophy. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

CAN    "ELSIE**   BE  A  CONTRACTION   OF    **  MARGHERITA**? 


When  Littlemore  left  the  court  he 
found  my  cousin  waiting  for  him. 
The  friends  greeted  one  another 
heartily,  and  then  walked  arm-in-arm 
down  the  street 

"Well,"  said  the  lawyer,  "you 
were  right.  We  beat  them  upon  the 
very  point  you  said  we  should.  But 
how  the  deuce  came  you  to  know 
that  the  will  was  a  forgery  ?" 

"I  think  I  told  you  soon  after 
my  accident  at  Rickerston,  that  I 
had  strong  grounds  for  suspecting 
its  authenticity.  I'm  not  at  liberty  to 
state  what  these  grounds  were,  the 


matter  being  one  of  confidence  :  but 
the  result  has  proved  that  I  was  well 
informed." 

"Yes,  that's  true  enough;  but 
why  another  will  should  have  been 
substituted  for  the  one  that  it  seems 
was  really  made  is  a  puzzle  to  me. 
Surely,  the  devil  must  have  had  a 
hand  in  it !" 

Charles's  face  grew,  if  possible, 
whiter  than  before,  and  his  voice 
trembled  as  he  replied — 

"  I  believe  with  you  that  the  devil 
did  have  a  hand  in  it." 

Littlemore    regarded    his    friend 
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-with  a  puzzled  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, but  said  nothing.  They  had 
now  reached  St.  James's  Park,  and, 
entering,  they  proceeded,  as  it  were, 
by  mutual  consent  to  a  bench  under 
some  trees,  and  seated  themselves 
there.  For  a  long  time  neither  spoke, 
Charles  being  too  deeply  immersed, 
in  thought,  and  Littlemore  amusing 
himself  by  watching  the  various 
groups  that  passed  to  and  fro.  At 
length  the  clergyman  turned  hastily, 
and  grasping  the  arm  of  his  friend, 
exclaimed — 

"  1*11  give  it  up." 

"  Give  what  up  ?"  returned  Little- 
more,  smiling  in  a  bewildered 
manner,  "IVe  asked  no  insoluble 
riddle." 

"  ril  pursue  the  attempt  no  fur- 
ther," continued  the  other,  gazing 
with  a  fixed  look,  not  at  his  friend, 
but,  as  it  were,  through  him,  at  some 
far-distant  object.  "  It  has  cost  me, 
Tom,  too  much  already." 

There  was  a  mournful  emphasis 
in  the  last  sentence  which  fell 
strangely  upon  Littlemore's  heart. 
He  seemed  to  experience  the  sen- 
sations of  one  who  looks  on  a  tomb 
in  some  ancient  church,  and  wonders 
what  tales  of  mystery  and  horror  are 
there  enclosed.  With  as  much  calm- 
ness as  he  could  assume,  he  re- 
plied— 

"  Surely,  Charlie,  you're  not  talk- 
ing of  this  will  business !" 

"  I  am." 

"  \\^at  !  Give  up  your  just  rights, 
and  the  fruits  of  so  much  anxiety 
and  expense,  for  you  are  right  in  say- 
ing that  the  cost  has  been  great  I*' 

Charles  bit  his  lip,  sighed,  and 
said  nothing. 

"  And  then,"  resumed  Littlemore, 
'*how  the  deuce  will  you  be  able 
to  execute  your  intention  of  cutting 
out  that  taut  and  trim,  A  i,  from 
the  protection  of  the  Arcles  bat- 
tery, unless  you  intend  to  make 
use  of  the  means  which  Provi- 
dence or  the  devil  has  thrown  in 
your  way  ?" 

The  cleigyman  rose  hurriedly  from 


his  seat,  and  passed  backwards  and 
forwards  for  a  few  minutes.  Then 
he  returned  to  his  fnend,  and  said, 
in  a  fierce  tone — 

"Look  you,  Tom!  That  girl 
shall  be  mine,  though  I  be  damned 
for  securing  her.  All  care  I  will  fling 
to  the  winds,  and  irresolution — ay  ! 
remorse,  if  you  will— shall  never 
thwart  my  purpose.  I'll  talk  no 
more  of  suirendering  Rumbleton 
Hall.  I've  obtained  it ;  whether  by 
hook  or  by  crook,  it  matters  not ; 
and  the  devil  himself  shan't  wrench 
it  from  me !" 

So  saying,  he  resumed  his  seat ; 
and  Littlemore  was  about  to  reply, 
when  he  caught  sight  of  something 
in  the  distance,  which  made  him  he- 
sitate and  change  colour.  Then, 
turning  to  his  fiiepd,  he  said — 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  you  show  such 
pluck,  Charlie ;  I  wish,  though,  you'd 
excuse  me  just  now.  I  have  some 
very  important  business  to  execute, 
and  unless  I  leave  you  at  once,  I'm 
afraid  I  shall  be  late.  Good  bye,  old 
fellow :  we  meet  at  Philippi." 

With  this,  Mr.  Littlemore  saluted 
Charles,  and  darted  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Buckingham  Palace.  Before 
reaching,  however,  the  open  space  in 
front  of  that  building,  he  turned  into 
a  side  walk,  looking  anxiously  before 
him  as  though  he  expected  to  see 
some  one,  and  descrying  in  the  dis- 
tance the  figure  of  a  young  lady,  he 
hastily  made  his  way  towards  her. 
Save  for  their  presence,  the  walk  was 
quite  solitary,  and  as  the  sound  of  his 
footsteps  drew  near,  the  lady  turned 
round  to  ascertain  from  whence  they 
came.  Immediately  a  biuning  blush 
suffused  her  cheek,  and  Littlemore, 
rushing  up  to  her,  threw  his  arm 
round  her  unresisting  waist,  exclaim- 
ing :— 

"  Elsie,  my  darling,  so  I  have  at 
last  met  you !" 

With  a  charming  litdc  pout,  she 
replied,  "  Yes ;  but  why  didn't  you 
call  to  see  me  before.  We've  been 
three  days  in  London,  and  you've 
completely  absented  yourself." 
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**  Oh !  I  was  obliged  to  do  that 
because  you  were  witnesses  on  the 
side  opposed  to  my  client,  and  it 
might  have  injured  his  cause  if  I  had 
been  known  to  have  held  any  com- 
munication with  you.  I  can  assure 
you,  though,  that  1  was  this  morning 
upon  the  point  of  forgetting  my  fo- 
rensic sobriety  and  dignity,  when  I 
saw  you  looking  so  graceful  and 
pretty  in  the  court,  and  had  to  con- 
tent myself  with  the  most  distant  of 
nods.  l>et  me  make  amends  for  it 
by  this  kiss,  darling." 

Cupid,  looking  out  from  the  shrubs 
that  bordered  the  walk,  never  beheld 
a  salute  more  tenderly  given  or  more 
modestly  received. 

"  But  why  did  you  run  away  in 
such  a  hurry  when  the  trial  was 
over?"  continued  Mr.  Littlemore. 

"Because,"  returned  Elsie,  "father 
was  so  overcome  by  the  judgment, 
and  by  his  share  in  bringing  it  about, 
that  he  at  once  retired  to  his  room 
at  the  inn,  where  I  left  him  a  short 
while  ago  in  the  most  gloomy  and 
testy  state  that  I've  ever  kno\vn  him 
to  experience.  He  seemed  to  wish 
to  be  by  himself,  so  I  thought  I  would 
come  to  take  a  stroll  in  this  beautiful 
park." 

"  H'm,"  was  the  only  response 
that  Littlemore  made.  They  then 
walked  on  for  a  little  way,  each  hap- 
pily conscious  of  the  other's  presence, 
but  influenced  by  different  emotions. 
The  soft  light  which  beamed  from 
Klsie's  eyes,  the  dancing  blood  in 
the  fair  cheek,  the  elasticity  of  her 
step,  all  shewed  that  she  was  at  that 
moment  the  bright  child  of  Nature 
and  of  Love  \  while  the  sweet  glances 
which  she  occasionally  stole  at  her 
companion,  and  the  gentle  pressure 
of  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  pleasantly 
betrayed  the  secret  of  her  thoughts. 
With  Mr.  Littlemore,  however,  it  was 
different.  True :  the  presence  of 
Love  revealed  itself  in  his  every  fea- 
ture and  gesture;  but  there  lay  a 
gloom  upon  his  brow  which,  com- 
bined with  a  nervous  twitching  of  his 
lips,  seemed  to  indicate  that  some 


subject  of  moment  and  anxiet}'  per- 
vaded his  mind  at  that  instant. 

It  was  not  long  before  Elsie  per- 
ceived this.  "  Tom  !"  she  said — 
prettily  embarrassed  by  her  own  bold- 
ness— "  you  look  as  if  you  had  some- 
thing to  trouble  you.  Is  it  so, 
dear  ?" 

He  looked  into  her  face,  hesita- 
ting. Then,  as  if  suddenly  deciding, 
he  replied — "  Do  you  recollect  the 
letter  I  sent  you  just  before  I  went 
to  York  ?" 

"  Ah,  Tom,  how  could  I  forgefw,  T 

"  In  that  letter  I  mentioned  that 
when  I  returned  to  London,  I  would 
make  arrangements  for  our  union.  I 
have  now  been  back  more  than  a 
month,  and  have  seen  you  several 
times.  Are  you  not  surprised,  £lsie, 
that  I  have  made  no  allusion  to  the 
subject  V 

"If  I  were  I  should  not  love 
you,"  she  replied,  simply. 

"  How  is  that  ? ' 

"  Because  Love  cannot  exist  with- 
out Trust."  This,  with  a  blush  so  be- 
coming, that  Littlemore  was  con> 
pelled  to  kiss  the  glowing  cheek. 

"  I  am  now,"  he  said,  "  about  to 
explain  to  you  the  position  in  which 
we  stand.  It  is,  Elsie,  my  highest 
hope,  my  noblest  aspiration,  to  win 
such  a  station  in  life  as  shall  secure 
to  you  the  honour  and  dignity  you 
desen-e.  But,  in  order  to  do  this,  it 
is  indispensable  that  I  should  care- 
fully observe,  even  while  despising 
them,  the  regulations  of  what  is 
termed  society ;  and  in  the  profession 
which  1  have  adopted,  one  of  the 
principal  means  of  success  is  a  cor- 
dial reception  in  the  fashionable  cir- 
cles. If,  then,  I  were  to  take  any 
ste[)  which  should  render  this  recep- 
tion impossible,  I  should  at  once  de^ 
stroy  my  prospects  of  advancing  our 
mutual  fortune.     You  follow  me  ?" 

Whilst  he  was  speaking,  the  ex- 
pression of  Elsie's  face  had  gradually 
changed  to  one  of  alarm.  Sighing^ 
she  signified  that  she  had  understood 
Littlemore's  observations. 

"  Well,  then,"  he  continued,  "-so 
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strongly  is  society  swayed  by  the 
most  absurd  prejudices,  that  if  it 
were  once  known  I  had  married 
you,  neither  your  beautiful  face  nor 
your  pure  soul  would  avail  to  save 
me  from  that  exclusion  which  would 
prove  fatal  to  my  hopes.  My  mar- 
riage, Elsie,  would,  in  fact,  be  my 
professional  ruin. 

"  You  see,  then,  the  difficulty  of 
my  position.  For  myself  I  care  not 
an  atom :  I  would  marry  you  to- 
morrow, and  would  think  the  felicity 
of  dwelling  by  your  side  cheaply 
purchased  by  the  loss  of  fortune  and 
of  fame.  But  for  ^^//— the  only 
being  in  the  wide  world  that  I  /ot^e 
— oh !  how  I  dread  to  be  unable  to 
place  you  in  the  seat  of  honour ! 
There  are  but  two  ways  in  which 
this  obstacle  to  our  union  can  be 
overcome.  One  is,  to  defer  our 
marriage  until  such  time  as  my 
position  is  sufficiently  established  to 
enable  me  to  brave  the  prejudices 
of  society  with  impunity— but  this 
can  hardly  be  before  the  expiration 
of  some  years  from  the  present  time, 
and  1  am  loth  to  remain  separated 
from  you  for  so  long  a  period  ;  the 
other  is,  for  our  marriage  to  take 
place  at  once,  but  for  it  to  be  kept 
secret  until  the  time  has  arrived 
when  it  may  harmlessly  be  made 
public.  This  latter  plan  it  is  which 
to  me  seems  dictated  both  by  Love 
and  Prudence.  What  is  your  opinion, 
Elsie?" 

He  ceased,  and  looked  anxiously 
at  the  maiden's  perplexed  coun- 
tenance. There,  disappointment, 
doubt,  pride,  indignation,  and  love 
were  visible  by  turns :  but  he  felt 
convinced  that  the  plain  and  straight- 
forward manner  in  which  he  had 
stated  liis  case  could  not  fail  in  pro- 
ducing the  effect  that  he  desired. 
It  was  so  :  Elsie's  simple  mind  was 
unable  to  avoid  yielding  assent  to 
the  reasoning  of  her  lover,  of  him 
whom  she  esteemed  nobler  and 
wiser  than  all  else  on  earth  ;  and 
as  the  course  he  suggested  appealed 
also  to  her  Love,  small  chance  was 


there  that  Pride  could  gain  a  victory 
over  so  strong  a  combination  of  sen- 
timents and  emotions. 

"  Tom,"  she  said,  at  last,  pale  and 
trembling,  "  I  think  you  are  right." 

The  cloud  faded  from  Littlemore's 
brow,  and  his  eye  sparkled  with  its 
ancient  brilliancy,  as  he  took  Elsie's 
hand  in  his  own,  and  replied — 

"  My  dearest  girl,  how  can  I  ever 
thank  you  sufficiently  for  the  noble 
conquest  you  have,  for  my  sake,, 
made  over  yourself?  Then,  you 
consent  that  our  marriage  should  be 
private  ?  " 

Elsie  made  no  reply. 

**  Answer  me,  darling,"  he  conti- 
nued, "and,  in  acceding  to  my 
request,  show  the  noble  unselfishness 
of  your  love." 

A  flush  mounted  to  Elsie's  coun- 
tenance as,  lifting  her  head  witli/ 
conscious  dignity,  she  exclaimed— 
"  f  consent ! "  and  then  threw  herself 
on  Littlemore's  shoulder,  murmur- 
ing, **  Oh,  Tom  !  it  is  of  you  alone 
that  I  think.'' 

Presently,  however,  she  drew  her- 
self up  with  a  start,  and  said  quickly, 
"  But  my  father  must  know  of  it." 

"  Impossible ! "  exclaimed  her 
companion,  somewhat  impatiently; 
and  then,  as  if  in  apology,  he  added 
— "  I  mean  it  would  be  unwise  to 
mention  the  matter  to  Mr.  Dawes." 

*•  Why  ?  "  asked  Elsie,  with  a  look 
of  astonishment  upon  her  face. 

"  Because,"  replied  Littlemore, 
"  those  feelings  of — pardon  me  the 
expression  —  somewhat  antiquated 
punctilio  with  which  he  is  imbued 
would,  I  fear,  induce  him  to  with- 
hold his  consent  to  anything  that 
involved  secrecy." 

"  But  as  his  opinion  would,  by 
your  own  showing,  Tom,  be  dictated 
by  a  nice  sense  of  honour,  surely 
it  would  be  the  only  correct  one  io 
adopt  ? " 

"  Nay,  you  hardly  see  the  point 
to  which  I  am  alluding.  The  punc- 
tilio which  would  influence  your 
father  would  be  something  more 
than  a  sense  of  honour :  it  would  be 
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partly  a  desire  to  brave  the  world 
and  hurl  down  a  defiance  against 
the  dictates  of  society.  No  one  can 
.  admire  this  spirit  more  than  I  do ; 
but  surely  it  is  better  to  temper  it 
with  prudence,  otherwise  it  degene- 
rates into  bravado— sincere,  maybe, 
but  foolish.  Remember,  an  honour- 
able course  is  not  necessarily  a  head- 
strong one.* 

Elsie  looked  puzzled,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  she  felt  so.  The  argument 
of  Mr.  Litdemore  was  evidently  un- 
answerable, and  yet  she  experienced 
an  instinctive  reluctance  to  do  aught 
that  should  seem  in  any  way  akin  to 
a  desertion  of  her  dear  father.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  few  moments  she  made 
another  attempt  to  reconcile  these 
r  impressions. 

"But,  Tom,"  she  said,  ''\i you 
were  to  explain  the  case  to  father  in 
your  kind,  clear  way  of  putting 
things,  I  am  sure  he  would  see  that 
you  were  right,  and  would  agree  with 
you." 

The  barrister  stopped  abruptly, 
and,  striking  his  breast,  exclaimed, — 

"  Am  I  a  coward,  Elsie  ?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  amaze- 
ment, and  then  replied, 

"  No  !  Why  do  you  ask  so  strange 
a  question?" 

**  You  are  mistaken,"  returned 
Littlemore — "  \ani:\.  coward.  There 
is  something  I  fear — something  I 
dare  not  encounter.  It  is  not  death, 
or  mere  physical  danger  that  I  shun 
with  horror :  it  is  the  risk  of  losing 
you^  the  elixir  of  my  life.  When  you 
ask  me  to  leave  the  decision  of  this 
matter  in  your  father's  hands  you 
ask  me  to  attempt  that  of  which  I 
am  incapable.  My  whole  soul  re- 
volts at  Uie  thought  of  thus  jeopard- 
ising our  happiness." 

He  uttered  these  words  with  so 
much  heartfelt  emotion  that  Elsie 
was  staggered.  Doubtingly,  almost 
despairingly,  she  exclaimed  : 

"  Then  what  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"  Oh,  that  is  simple  enough.  W^e 
must  first  be  married,  and  then  tell 
your  father  of  our  plans.     He  will 


accede  to  them  when  once  he  sees 
such  a  course  to  be  inevitable." 

"  But,"  urged  Elsie,  modestly  crim- 
soning to  the  very  tips  of  her  ears, 
"  father  must  know  of  our  marriage, 
for  the  wedding  will  take  place  from 
his  house." 

"  That  is  not  necessary,"  returned 
Littlemore.  "  I  will  have  everything 
in  readiness,  unknown  to  your  father, 
and  then  when  I  communicate  to 
you  the  notice  that  we  shall  agree 
upon,  you  can  easily " 

"  Elope  ?"  cried  Elsie,  with  Hash- 
ing eyes— "run  away? — desert  my 
poor,  loving  father,  and  the  dear  old 
home  and  my  walnut  tree,  where —  ? 
Oh,  Tom,  Tom  !  how  can  you  be 
cr— cruel  enough  to  propose  such 
a  thing?  How  could  you  think  I 
would  do  it  ?" 

Thus  saying,  she  placed  her  hands 
before  her  face,  and  bursting  into 
a  fit  of  tears,  sat  down  upon  a  seat 
that  was  near.  Littlemore  remained 
standing,  and  watched  the  agitated 
frame  of  the  fair  girl  for  some  time 
without  speaking.  A  frown  sat  dark- 
ling upon  his  brow;  his  lips  were 
tightly  compressed  ;  and  in  his  eyes 
there  lurked  a  fire  which  betokened 
that  beneath  his  easy  and  nonchalant 
exterior  was  a  nature  of  no  small 
resolution  and  inflexibility.  Pre- 
sently, while  a  peculiar  and,  as  it 
were,  inexplicable  smile  played  over 
his  features,  he  said,  with  a  low  and 
softly-modulated  voice,  but  in  tones 
so  pathetic  as  to  be  well-nigh 
broken  : 

"I  little  thought,  Elsie,  that  I 
should  so  soon  hear  from  your  own 
lips  the  recantation  of  that  confession 
by  which  a  few  minutes  ago  you 
gladdened  my  whole  being,  or  that 
the  test  of  love  with  which  you  your- 
self furnished  me  would  so  shortly  be 
applied." 

He  paused  here  to  note  the  effect 
of  his  words.  Elsie  still  sat  with 
her  face  hidden  in  her  hands,  but  her 
tears  no  longer  flowed  so  rapidly. 
Doubt  and  trepidation  seemed  to 
have  taken  the  place  of  grief,  and. 
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thoagh  sobbing,  it  was  evident  that 
none  of  those  words,  in  their  gentle 
pathos,  escaped  her. 

"My  darling,"  continued  Little- 
more,  in  accents  still  more  tender, 
"  /  love  you  still,  and  as  an  earnest 
of  ray  affection,  I  entreat  you  to 
allow  me  to  imprint  one  last  kiss 
upon  your  fair  cheek,  ere  I  say, 
'  Goodbye.' " 

Instantly  Elsie's  sobbings  ceased. 
Her  hands  fell  from  her  face,  and 
were  pressed  spasmodically  upon  her 
bosom.  She  gazed  wildly  at  Littie- 
more  for  a  moment,  and  then,  spring- 
ing to  her  feet,  she  grasped  his  arm, 
exclaiming,  in  an  almost  suffocated 
voice : 

"  Good-bye  ? — good-bye  ?  —  what 
— do  you  mean  ?" 

WiA  a  piteous  and  heart-rending 
sigh  Mr.  Littlemore  rephed,  "  Alas  ! 
you  cannot  wish  me  to  remain  near 
you,  as  you  no  longer  love  me.*' 

"  No  longer  love  you  ?"  repeated 
Elsie,  half  mechanically  and  bewild- 
-cred,  "  I — I — do  not  understand, 
Tom." 
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I  will  exphiin.  You  do  not  trust 
me ;  and,  as  you  yourself  said,  where 
there  is  no  trust  there  is  no  love." 

"  But  I  do  trust  you." 

"  Nay.  It  is  distrust  alone  which 
renders  you  unwilling  to  accede  to 
the  arrangement  I  propose." 

No  longer  did  Elsie  look  bewild- 
ered. There  beamed  on  her  coun- 
tenance a  glorious  light,  as  of  a  sun- 
beam brewing  through  the  clouds 
that  overshadow  the  storm -tost 
ocean,  and  withdrawing  her  hand 
from  Littlemore's  arm,  she  raised  it 
to  heaven,  exclaiming  in  melodious 
accents  : 

"  May  He,  who  is  Love,  be  witness 
of  the  trust  which  I  repose  in  you. 
I  am  your's,  Tom :  do  with  me  as 
you  will." 

She  stood  statue-like  a  moment, 
and  then  was  fast-embraced  in  her 
lover's  arms.  A  fresh  smile  flitted 
over  Mr.  Littlemore's  features,  equal- 
ly inexplicable  with  the  former 
one. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 


I   AM    CONSOLED   BY   A   rHILOSOPHER  AND   BY   A   MISTRESS. 


On  leaving  the  court  I  went  to  my 
rooms  at  the  inn,  and  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  that  I  possessed 
sufficient  calmness  for  the  discus- 
sion of  a  good  dinner.  I  then 
adjourned  to  the  theatre,  and  was 
vastly  entertained  by  the  perform- 
ances of  '*  King  Lear*'  and  Colman's 
"Jealous  Wife,"  so  that  when  I 
retired  to  bed  I  found  no  difficulty 
in  getting  to  sleep. 

My  dreams  that  night  were  of 
the  pleasantest.  Merry-makings  at 
Rinnbleton  Hall  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Mrs.  Lily  Arcles,  and 
scenes  of  Love  alternated  with  co- 
ruscations, so  to  speak,  of  Philo- 
sophy. But  when  I  awakened  to  the 
sad  reality  of  my  existence,  I  felt 
oppressed,  and  an  irresistible  long- 
ing seized  me  to  once  more  behold 


the  face  of  Lily  and  the  home  of 
my  childhood.  I  was  not  supersti- 
tious, but,  at  the  same  time,  I  did 
not  consider  the  phenomena  of  the 
mind  as  being  simpler  and  more 
palpable  than  those  of  nature  ;  and, 
therefore,  I  felt  indisposed  to  utterly 
disregard  this  mysterious  impulse, 
which  in  ancient  times  would  certain- 
ly have  been  deemed  ominous  of 
disaster.  I  accordingly  despatch- 
ed a  note  to  my  lawyer,  requesting 
him  not  to  appeal  against  the  judg- 
ment which  had  been  pronounced 
the  day  before,  unless  fresh  and 
effectual  evidence  was  to  be  had ; 
and  then  ordering  a  post-chaise,  I 
started  immediately  for  Merring- 
ham. 

Soon  the  busy  streets  gave  way  to 
the  quieter  roads  of  the  suburbs,  and 
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these  in  their  turn  to  the  open 
country.  It  was  one  of  those 
glorious  days  at  the  end  of  spring 
when  an  English  landscape  is,  per- 
haps, at  its  perfection  of  brightness 
and  life.  The  wide  expanse  around 
me,  from  the  verdant  hedgerows 
near  at  hand  to  the  bosky  hills  in 
the  distance,  seemed  to  pulse  with 
quick,  gay  life :  the  fragrant  atmo- 
sphere and  the  clear  blue  sky  over- 
head, served  but  to  exhilarate  the 
spirits :  sweetly  and  merrily  floated 
forth  from  bush  and  tree  the  innocent 
carroling  of  the  pinioned  race  ;  and 
here  and  there  the  musical  tinkle  of 
a  sheep-bell  lent"an  additional  charm 
to  the  scene.  In  spite,  however,  of 
this  affluence  of  beauty,  I  sat,  I  am 
ashamed  to  confess,  gloomily  pen- 
sive. Do  whatever  I  would,  I  could 
not  chase  from  my  mind  the  thought 
of  hopes  frustrated,  of  aspirations 
destroyed.  The  apathy,  rather  than 
serenity  of  the  preceding  evening 
had  now  quitted  me,  only,  though, 
to  leave  in  its  place  a  growing 
melancholy ;  and  as  the  chaise  roll- 
ed rapidly  along,  I  felt  that  at  each 
instant  I  plunged  more  deeply  into 
the  shade  which  overcast  my  pros- 
pects of  the  future. 

It  were  profitless  to  dwell  upon 
the  incidents  of  the  journey.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  just  as  the  setting  sun 
was  touching  the  horizon,  I  entered 
the  avenue  which  led  to  the  princi- 
pal entrance  of  Rumbleton  Hall. 
The  red  light  fell  mournfully  upon 
the  fantastic  outlines  of  the  building, 
and  streamed  in  so  subdued  and 
sombre  a  fashion  through  the  thick 
foliage  of  the  quaint  elms  which 
formed  the  avenue,  that  it  seemed 
as  though  the  Spirit  of  Sorrow  had 
taken  possession  of  the  place. 

I  gazed  upon  the  sky  :  its  azure  depths 

Cried  mournfully  **Farewcir* — the  earth 
below 

Remurmured  with  a  piteous  si^h  **  Fare- 
well.'* 

The  leafy  groves  around,  the  drooping 
flow'rs, 

The  ])crfumed  evening  breeze,  all  mourned 
'•  Farewell." 


Just  as  the  chaise  drove  up  to  the 
door  I  heard  a  most  extraordinary 
noise  proceeding  from  the  stable- 
yard  on  the  right.  Shouts,  scuffling, 
barking,  and  exclamations  of  anger 
in  every  gradation  of  the  gamut, 
surged  through  the  air  in  a  strange 
medley  of  sound  ;  so  that  I  could 
not  but  imagine  it  to  be  the  result 
of  some  very  direful  proceeding.  I 
accordingly  leaped  out  of  the  post- 
chaise,  and,  running  to  the  gates  of 
the  stable-yard,  pushed  them  open. 
A  sight  more  remarkable  than  the 
noise  greeted  me.  Standing  on  the 
seat  of  my  gig  was  Ned  Hamer, 
furiously  gesticulating  and  address- 
ing a  group  of  people  at  the  top  of 
his  voice.  The  audience  was  com- 
posed of  my  two  stable-boys,  some 
men  from  the  village,  and  Nancy 
Gliston  and  John  Millow,  who  was 
holding  in  his  powerful  grasp  a  some- 
what dissipated  young  gentleman. 
This  individual  seemed  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  prevailing  excitement : 
for  not  only  was  it  obvious  that  Ned 
Harner  was  engaged  in  denouncing 
him,  but  the  applause  of  the  audience 
also  took  the  form  of  energetic  de- 
monstrations of  hostility  against  him. 
Nor  was  this  confined  to  those  im- 
mediately present ;  Plato,  the  grand- 
son of  my  original  favourite,  strained 
at  his  chain  vigorously,  and  barked 
as  though  he  would  have  liked  to 
have  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
stranger's  shins ;  while  from  a  stair- 
case window  of  the  house  I  saw 
Betty  Fritter  smiling  a  grim  approval 
of  what  was  going  on. 

My  presence  was  not  observed, 
and,  somewhat  taken  aback  by  those 
mysterious  proceedings,  I  remained 
standing  at  the  gate  to  observe  what 
their  issue  might  be.  I  was  not  kept 
long  in  suspense.  Hardly  had  I 
observed  the  features  of  the  scene, 
when  Ned  roared  out,  pointing  with 
an  air  of  superb  disdain  at  the  pri- 
soner, "  You  all  see  it's  no  use  try- 
ing to  reason  with  him.  The  horse- 
pond's  the  only  philosophy  he'll  ever 
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understand.  Let's  show  him  the 
way  to  it."  Then,  leaping  down 
with  wonderful  agility,  the  little  man 
bounced  forward,  and,  making  a 
spring  at  the  stranger's  collar,  he 
•commenced  to  haul  him  off  in  the 
indicated  direction,  John  Millow  and 
the  other  spectators  delightedly 
assisting.  Just  at  that  moment  a 
sudden  gust  of  wind  blew  to  the 
gate  where  I  was  standing,  and  ere 
I  could  again  open  it  a  triumphant 
roar,  together  with  a  cry  for  "Mercy !" 
and  a  loud  splash,  gave  an  assurance 
of  Ned's  threat  having  been  carried 
into  execution.  I  immediately  pulled 
the  gate  open,  and  making  up  to  the 
crowd  round  the  horse-pond,  I  seized 
Mr.  Ned  by  the  neck,  and  ex- 
claimed— 

"  What's  all  this  about,  you  mur- 
derous rascal  ?'* 

All  eyes  were  instantly  turned  on 
me,  and  a  boisterous  "  Hoorav ! 
here  be  the  squire  himself !"  thrilled 
through  my  heart.  As  for  Ned,  the 
joyful  expression  of  his  countenance 
exceeded  all  description,  and  abso- 
lutely dancing  for  delight,  he  replied 
to  my  question — 

"  Ay,  call  me  what  you  like,  Mas- 
ter Richard,  but  as  sure  as  my  name's 
Ned  Harner,  I  won't  see  you  wrong- 
ed. My  philosophy's  a  bit  sounder 
than  that,  I  warrant  you." 

"  Yes,  that  it  be  :  Hooray  '"  re- 
sponded the  crowd,  in  a  chorus. 

In  the  meantime,  the  unhappy 
victim  of  Ned's  "  philosophy  "  had, 
with  difficulty,  emerged  from  the 
pond,  and,  emboldened  by  my  pre- 
sence, rushed  up  to  me,  exclaiming 
in  a  furious  tone,  and  pointing  to 
Ned— 

"  I  demand,  sir,  the  dismissal  of 
that  man  who  has  incited  this  boorish 
crowd  to  violate  the  majesty  of  law 
in  my  person." 

The  ludicrous  contrast  between 
the  grandiloquence  of  the  young  gen- 
tleman's words,  and  the  forlorn  ap- 
pearance wliich  he  presented,  all  be- 
<lraggled,  as  he  was,  with  wet,  and 
ornamented  with  patches  of  mud  and 


duckweed,  so  tickled  my  fancy,  that, 
instead  of  replying,  I  burst  into  a  fit 
of  laughter.  This  being  taken  up  by 
all  around,  seemed  to  add  to  the 
ducked  one's  indignation,  for  he 
thus  proceeded  : — 

"  You,  too,  insult  me,  then  ?  You 
approve  this  offence  against  the  ma- 
jesty of  law?  By  the  soul  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  I'll  proceed  against 
the  whole  lot  of  you  for  assault  and 
battery." 

"  Tak  care  we  doant  gi'  thee  soom- 
thin  more  to  proceed  against,"  shout- 
ed one  of  the  stable-boys  in  the  rear. 

"  Silence  !"  I  exclaimed,  raising  my 
hand.  Then,  turning  to  the  ducked 
one,  I  added,  still, however,  smiling — 
"  Before  adopting  any  course  so 
dreadful,  perhaps  your  legal  majesty 
will  explain  the  reason  of  this  step 
which  has  been  attended  with  such 
lamentable  results  as  regards  your 
personal  appearance." 

"  Here,  I'll  explain  I"  said  Ned, 
whom  1  had  now  liberated.  "  This 
fellow  comes  down  from  London, 
and  tells  us  a  cock-and-bull  story  as 
how  you  had  lost  the  trial  with  Par- 
son Viking,  who's  going  to  the  devil, 
mark  my  word.  And  then,  not  con- 
tent with  trying  to  bamboozle  us,  he 
pretends  he's  come  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Hall— j/o//r  Hall— where 
good  Squire  Arcles  died!"  Here 
Ned  paused  a  moment  to  gulp  down 
his  rising  indignation,  and  a  sympa- 
thetic murmur  from  his  auditory 
showed  that  he  well  interpreted  their 
sentiments.  Then  continuing — "  *  Oh, 
come  to  take  possession  of  the  Hall, 
are  you?'  says  I,  in  the  calmest 
manner  possible,  for  I  shouldn't  be  a 
philosopher  if  I  wasn't  calm.  *  Yes,' 
says  he,  '  I've  been  deputed  to  do  so 
by  Messrs.  Sics  and  Aytpens,  soli- 
citors of  the  Rev.  Charles  Viking.' 
*  Viper,  you  mean,'  I  answers,  and 
then  calls  John  Millow,  and  a  few 
others  that  had  got  together  and  fol- 
lowed this  fellow  from  Merringham. 
So  we  brou2[ht  him  into  the  vard  to 
have  a  quiet  talk  in  the  open  air, 
when  all  at  once  he  lost  his  temper. 
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and  swore  he  wouldn't  go  back  to 
London  and  apologise  to  you.  Then 
I  reasons  a  bit,  and  considers  what's 
best  for  cooling  a  man  down ;  and, 
the  pond  being  near,  we  just  popped 
him  in.  That's  what  he's  making  all 
this  fuss  about." 

There  was  a  twinkle  in  Ned's  eye 
as  he  gave  this  account  of  the  catas- 
trophe, which  indicated  no  little  sa- 
tisfaction with  himself  for  having 
devised  so  ingenious  a  method  of 
teaching  politeness  to  lawyer's  clerks. 
I  listened,  however,  quite  gravely, 
and  then  turned  to  the  unhappy 
stranger,  saying — 

"  Is  this  so  ?" 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  I  came  in  the 
civilest  manner  possible,  stated  my 
mission,  and  was  about  to  take  pos- 
session, when  that  monstrous  abor- 
tion there  (pointing  to  John  Millow) 
and  the  rest  of  these  infuriated 
savages  rushed  on  me,  and,  without 
more  ado,  ducked  me  in  the  horse- 
pond.  As  for  that  little  ruffian  being 
calm  ! — Bah  ! — why  he  was  the  most 
rabid  of  the  lot!  And  his  philo- 
soph}',  too  ! — twaddle  !  But  I'll  be 
revenged  on  you  all !  Well  see 
whether  there's  a  law  in  England,  or 
not,  and  whether  its  majest}'  can  be 
outraged  with  impunity  !" 

Here,  Ned,  who  had  been  twitch- 
ing impatiently  while  the  lawyer's 
clerk  was  speaking,  lost  all  control 
over  himself,  and  rushed  forward  ex- 
claiming, "  I'm  blest  if  he  ain't 
threatening  the  squire  to  his  very 
face.  Let's  give  him  another  dose, 
boys !" 

A  hearty  assent  resounded  from 
all  sides,  and,  in  another  moment, 
the  majesty  of  law  would  have 
again  reposed  amongst  the  duck- 
weed, had  I  not  stepped  in  front  of 
it,  and  shouted — 

"  Hold,  my  friends  !  I  can  allow 
no  more  ducking  !  This  man  is  but 
endeavouring  to  do  his  duty  !" 

Immediately,  every  foot  paused, 
and  the  eyes  of  all  were  turned,  first 
on  each  other,  and  then  on  me. 

**Yes,"  I  continued,  in  a  voice 


which  trembled,  in  spite  of  myself,. 
''  the  trial  has  been  decided  against 
me,  and  I  have  Ho  longer  a  home. 
For  your  sakes,  my  kind  friends,  I 
regret  it." 

"  The  remembrance  of  the  scene 
which  ensued  will  never  fade  from 
my  memory.  Tears  sprang  to  the 
manly  eyes  around  us,  each  in  turn 
pressed  forward  to  wring  my  hand, 
and  vow  that  I  should  be  reinstated. 
Sorrow  and  gladness  struggled  to- 
gether in  my  bosom :  sorrow  that  I 
should  be  compelled  to  leave  the 
home  and  friends  of  my  youth,  and 
gladness  at  the  thought  that  I  had 
succeeded  in  winning  so  many  hearts. 
Ah,  how  sympathy  elevates  the 
soul !  how  gains  the  giver  by  the 
gift !  how  rich  in  fortitude  the  re- 
cipient becomes ! 

I  expostulated  with  the  lawyer's 
clerk,  and  recommended  liim  to 
take  up  his  abode  at  the  "  Lion  and 
Lamb,"  seeing  that  the  naturally  ex- 
cited condition  of  Ned  and  his  com- 
rades precluded  me  from  assuming 
the  responsibility  of  their  actions. 
He  saw  the  propriety  of  acceding  to 
my  suggestions,  and  I  accordingly 
sent  him  back  to  Merringham  in 
the  chaise  which  had  brought  me 
from  London. 

This  done,  I  retired  to  the  Temple, 
there  to  ponder  over  my  probable 
futiure.  Sad,  alas!  in  the  vernal 
twilight,  was  the  aspect  of  that  room, 
haunted  by  so  many  memories  of 
my  youth,  and  now  to  be  forsaken, 
perhaps,  for  ever  I  I  went  to  the 
various  shelves,  taking  down  here 
and  there  a  loved  volume,  and  turn- 
ing over  its  pages  to  snatch  a  last 
fond  glimpse  of  the  passages  which 
had  so  long  ago  impressed  me  >vith 
their  beauty.  As  I  did  so  the  spirit 
of  my  father  seemed  to  hover  near, 
breathing  in  my  soul  sweet  counsel 
of  resignation  for  the  present,  and 
hope  for  the  future  ;  so  that,  gradu- 
ally, I  felt  the  tumult  in  my  bosom 
subduing,  and  that  ineffiible  calm- 
ness which  philosophy  alone  can 
give,  returning.    At  length,  I  came 
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,;  to  Sterne's  immortal  Tristram 
Shandy f  and  happening  to  open  it 
at  the  story  of  Le  Fevre,  I  sat  down 
to  read,  while  yet  the  evening  light 
was  sufficiently  strong. 

Scarce  had  the  first  few  sentences 
floated  gently  to  my  soul,  like  some 
summer  zephyr  playing  upon  the 
traveller's  wearied  brow,  when  I 
heard  a  low  tap  at  the  library-door  ; 
and,  bidding  the  visitor  enter,  Ned 
Hamer  made  his  appearance.  He 
stole  in  almost  on  tiptoe,  as  if  afraid 
of  disturbing  me ;  and  his  spare  fea- 
tures bore  an  expression  of  melan- 
choly gravity,  which  made  the  gray 
locks,  that  yet  clustered  thickly 
round  his  bald  crown,  seem  whiter 
than  I  had  ever  before  observed 
them  to  be.  In  his  hand  he  carried 
a  bag,  small,  but  apparendy  of  great 
weight,  and,  placing  this  carefully 
upon  the  table,  he  said — 

"  I  beg  pardon,  Master  Richard  ; 
but  I've  come  to  see  if  I  can  comfort 
you  up  a-bit.  Lord  knows  as  how 
I  don't  feel  very  cheerful  myself,  but 
then,  I'm  a  bit  of  a  philosopher,  and 
can  bear  things  easier  than  most ;  so 
I  hope  I  can  be  of  some  service  to 
you.  To  think  how  the  wheels  of 
life  do  wibble-wobble  on  their  axle- 
trees,  to  be  sure  !  Here  I've  served 
you  ever  since  you  was  a  baby,  and 
all  to  see  you  upset  by  that  ruffian 
of  a  parson  1    Lord,  Lord  ! " 

I  extended  my  hand  to  the  honest 
little  man.  He  took  it,  after  care- 
fully wiping  his  own  upon  his 
trousers,  and  shaking  it  warmly, 
added — 

"  I  hope  I  ain't  intruding,  but  I 
should  mortal  like  to  hear.  Master 
Richard,  how  all  this  come  about. 
Perhaps  if  I  knew  how  the  coach 
was  lying,  I  could  think  of  some 
way  of  getting  it  on  its  wheels 
again." 

I  could  not  refuse  his  request,  so, 
asking  him  to  be  seated,  I  gave  him 
a  brief  account  of  the  case  which 
had  terminated  so  disastrously  to 
my  interests.  As  I  proceeded  he 
grew  much  excited,  and  when  I  had 


finished,  he  exclaimed,  slapping  his 
knee  vigorously — 

**  It's  my  opinion,  sir,  as  how 
them  lawyers  have  spavined  the 
whole  case.  Why,  everybody  knows 
poor  Squire  Arcles  made  his  will  just 
before  he  died,  and  left  the  Hall  to 
you;  as  how  could  he  help  doing 
it?  Depend  upon  it,  there's  foul 
play  somewhere ! " 

"  I  don't  like  to  say  that,  Ned," 
returned  I ;  "  but  I'm  certainly 
puzzled  to  think  how  it  was  that  the 
will  came  to  look  so  much  like  a 
forgery.  I  know  well  enough  that 
it  wasn't  one ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
I'll  do  the  judge  the  justice  to  say 
that  I  myself  couldn't  have  sworn 
to  any  of  the  signatures.  I'm  not 
at  all  dissatisfied,  Ned,  with  the  sen- 
tence as  such  :  no  other  could  have 
been  given  consistently  with  the 
evidence ;  but  what  does  bewilder 
me  is  to  account  for  my  cousin 
having  formed,  or  pretended  to  form, 
any  suspicions  at  all  respecting  the 
authenticity  of  the  will." 

"  Ah,  he's  a  deep  'un ;  but  the 
cunningest  gets  to  the  length  of  his 
tether  at  last.  I  hope,  though, 
you're  not  going  to  let  the  matter 
droD,  sir  ?  " 

"^I'm  afraid  I  must,  Ned." 

"  Don't  say  that.  Master  Richard. 
Let  me  give  you  a  bit  of  my  philo- 
sophy, which  I've  often  found  very 
good :  Never  drop  the  reins  on  your 
horse's  neck  until  your  dead  certain 
you're  riding  to  the  devil.  That 
means,  you  should  always  hold  on 
while  there's  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
left.  But,  look  here,  sir,"  pointing 
to  the  bag  on  the  table,  "in  that 
bag's  a  little  trifle  which  I've  saved 
up;  and,  beside  that,  I've  got  a 
little  money  in  the  fun*s.  I  hope 
there's  no  offence,  else  I'd  never 
forgive  myself,  but  what  I  want  is 
this :  I  want  you  to  make  up  your 
mind  to  put  this  matter  straight  on 
the  road  again,  and  show  you've  got 
the  right  to  hold  up  your  head  in 
your  own  HalL  I  know  it  can  be 
done  by  a   little  philosophy  and 
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money,  and  so  I've  come  to  put 
myself  and  my  savings  clean  in  your 
hands.  Just  say  *  done/  and  you'll 
make  me  the  proudest  man  alive." 

I  was  much  aftected  by  his  offer, 
and  was  about  to  reply,  when  Betty 
Fritter  suddenly  opened  the  door  of 
the  room,  and  said  that  Miss  Trevor 
•>vished  to  see  me.  In  another  mo- 
ment Lily  herself  rushed  forward, 
but  stopped  short  on  seeing  Ned.  I 
accordingly  turned  to  the  latter,  and 
asked  him  to  give  me  some  time  to 
consider  over  his  offer,  for  I  was  loth 
to  wound  his  feelings  by  an  abrupt 
refusal ;  and  he,  seeing  that  he  was 
dc  irop^  at  once  withdrew,  praying  me 
to  decide  by  the  following  morning. 

Scarcely  was  the  door  closed, 
when  Lily  rushed  into  my  arms,  ex- 
claiming— 

"  Dick,  my  love.  Is  this  dreadful 
news  true  ?" 

"It  is  true  that  I  am  penniless, 
and  no  longer  master  of  Rumbleton 
Hall,"  I  replied,  j^rcssing  the  dear 
girl  to  my  bosom,  and  imprinting  a 
tender  kiss  upon  her  brow  :  "  but  in 
your  love  I  feel  that  I  am  still  rich." 

A  burning  glance  of  pride  and  af- 
fection, sweetly intenningled,  answer- 
ed me. 

Then  we  sat  down,  and,  at  her 
request,  I  told  Lily  the  whole  his- 
tory of  my  ruin.  She  listened  silently 
and  gravely ;  and,  as  I  finislied,  she 
put  one  little  hand  upon  my  shoulder, 
looking  up  into  my  face  with  eyes 
overflowing  with  gentle,  unselfish 
pity,  and  sighed  forth,  in  a  voice 
broken  by  tender  emotion,  "  Poor 
Dick  !" 

For  many  long  years  the  memory 
of  that  scene  haunted  me  with  plea- 
sant melancholy.  Imagine,  (Icrtrude, 
how  i)athetically  beautiful  it  must 
have  been  I  'I'he  moon  liad  risen, 
and  a  flood  of  silver  radiance  poured 
in  through  the  window,  and  fell  in  a 
glittering  spray  upon  tliose  lettered 
walls  which  had  so  often  discoursed 
to  me  in  tones  of  passing  eloquence. 
It  fell  also  upon  the  fair  form  beside 
mc,  illumining  with  a  pale,  ethereal 


gleam  her  sweet  countenance,  and 
glinting  from  her  dorious  tresses,  sc 
smoothly  and  neatly  gathered  up  intc 
a  knot  at  the  back  of  her  head.  I 
cast  my  eyes  upon  the  mingled  masses 
of  light  and  shade  with  which  the 
quiet  chamber  was  filled ;  I  recog- 
nised in  many  a  dusky  pile  the  out- 
line of  some  huge  tome  that  had  been 
the  companion  of  my  solitude ;  I 
gazed  at  those  softly-beaming  eyes 
before  me,  so  piteous  and  yet  so  ex- 
cellent ;  I  felt  the  light  touch  of  the 
fairy  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and 
the  gentle  heaving  of  the  pure  bosom 
at  my  side;  and  then,  while  my 
heart  thrilled  with  an  emotion  oi 
gratitude  to  the  mysterious  Being 
who  had  so  ordered  my  life,  I 
knew  that  for  evermore  the  deep 
glamour  of  beauty  had  passed  upon 

my  soul ! 

«         «         «         «         « 

"  For  the  loss  of  my  property  I 
care  but  little,"  I  continued.  "It 
is  the  delay  which  must  necessarily 
take  place  before  we  are  united 
that  I  esteem  the  worst  consequence 
of  my  misfortune ;  for  I  cannot 
marry  you  until  I  have  succeeded 
in  achieving  some  success  in  life." 

"  Dick,"  she  answered  reproach- 
fully, "  did  I  not  promise  to  share 
your  fortunes,  to  accompany  you 
through  weal  or  woe." 

"You  did;  but,  my  dear  girl,  I 
love  you  too  well  to  consent  that 
you  should  unite  your  fate  to  mine 
at  present.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
say  that  poverty  is  incompatible 
with  the  purest  love,  or  that  affec- 
tion diminishes  at  the  approach  of 
indigence ;  but  I  do  hold  that  a 
continual  succession  of  petty  anxie- 
ties and  sordid  miseries  is  fraught 
with  immense  danger  to  whatever 
there  may  be  of  refinement  and 
nobility  in  the  mind.  Where  the 
thoughts  are  incessantly  occupied 
with  mean  and  merely  material  ob- 
jects, a  deterioration  of  sentiment 
and  emotion  is  a  necessary  conse- 
(luence ;  and  the  progress  of  the 
soul  is  to  a  baser  and  more  earthly 
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level,  instead  of  to  a  higher  and  more 
celestial  one.  Do  you  perceive  my 
meaning  ?" 

She  pressed  my  hand,  answering 
— "  Yes,  I  fully  understand  what  you 
are  saying.  You  are  alluding  to  the 
deficiency  of  beauty  which  such  ex- 
istences betray.  Of  course,  they  are 
not  entirely  devoid  of  beauty  :  they 
can,  for  example,  occasionally  gaze 
upon  the  sky,  the  flowers,  the  fields 
and  all  the  various  phases  of  nature ; 
but  they  have  no  opportunity  for 
the  cultivation  of  beauty  in  the  soul, 
of  habits  and  modes  of  thinking  and 
feeling  without  which  the  mind  must 
degenerate  into  something  coarser, 
and,  I  shudder  to  say  it,  more  brutal. 
Yes,  Richard,  darling,  you  are  right. 
Ah,  me !" 

For  some  minutes  she  sat  pen- 
sively gazing  on  the  garden  outside 
the  ^vindow,  and  at  the  distant 
brook,  shinMnering  in  the  moon- 
beams. Then,  while  an  expression 
of  doubt  flitted  across  her  features, 
she  turned  to  me,  saying — 

'*  But,  my  dear  Dick,  surely  there 
are  instances  of  marriages  taking 
place  under  adverse  circumstances, 
and  of  the  wife  then  aiding  her  hus- 
band in  his  struggles  through  life  : 
instances,  I  mean,  in  which  not  only 
love  remained  pure  and  exalted,  but 
where  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
lighten  with  beauty  the  life  of  the 
soul  ?" 

"True,"  I  replied*  "such  cases 
have  existed,  but  then  the  husband 
has  not  been,  like  myself,  entirely 
destitute  of  property,  of  influence, 
and  of  all  opportunity  for  labour  or 
advancement.  Where  this  sans- 
everything  condition  occurs,  you'll 
find  no  example  but  which  exhibits 
the  lamentable  degradation  of  which 
I  have  spoken." 

Lily  sprang  up,  clapping  her 
hands  together,  "What  a  foolish 
child  I  am !"  she  exclaimed,  with 
sparkling  eye  and  flushed  cheeks; 
"  Here  I've  been  causing  you  ever 
so  many  pangs  by  harping  on  the 
miserable  string  of  your  loss,  and  of 


the  impossibility  of  our  marriage 
taking  place;  while  all  the  time 
there's  not  the  slightest  necessity  for 
any  such  doleful  predicament.  Dame 
Fortune  will  shine  on  us  yet ;  guess, 
darling  (Edipus,  what  I  mean." 

Her  voice  was  so  cheerful  that  it 
thrilled  through  my  heart  like  a 
clarion-call  of  hope.  "I'm  quite 
unable  to  fathom  the  mystery,"  I 
replied ;  "  and  I  can  only  suppose 
that  you've  made  the  acquaintance 
of  some  fairy,  who  has  conferred 
upon  you  the  gift  of  speaking  gold 
and  precious  stones.  If  they  prove 
as  valuable  as  the  tones  of  your 
voice  are  melodious,  we  shall  soon 
grow  rich." 

"Silence,  wicked  sceptic!"  she 
returned,  kissing  her  hand  and  then 
placing  it  over  my  lips,  "  I  shall  be 
despotic,  and  allow  no  liberty  of 
speech  if  you  continue  to  jeer  and 
banter,  sir.  But  I  see  you  are  already 
beginning  to  look  better,  so  listen 
while  I  explain  the  good  news  to  you, 
and  then,  perhaps,  I  will  forgive  your 
late  incredulity." 

I  promised,  with  a  kiss,  to  believe 
every  word  she  uttered. 

"  Well,  then,  sir,"  she  continued, 
"  you  little  thought,  just  now,  that  I 
really  have  the  power  of  speaking 
gold,  did  you  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,"  I  replied. 

"  But  I  have,  though.  Not,  per- 
haps, in  the  way  you  meant,  but  still 
in  a  very  effectual  manner.  How 
much,  or  rather,  how  little  do  you 
think  it  would  be  prudent  for  us  to 
marry  upon  ?" 

I  felt  puzzled,  and  answered  with 
a  smile,  "  Well  if  you  were  kindly  to 
speak,  say  two  or  three  thousand 
pounds.  I  think  we  might  safely 
venture  on  our  voyage  of  matri- 
mony." 

Lil)r,  again  clapping  her  hands 
together,  cried — "  No  laughing,  sir  ! 
You  only  want  two  or  three  thousand 
pounds,  whereas  by  a  single  word, 
or,  at  all  events,  by  two,  I  can 
speak,  as  you  call  it,  upwards  of  five 
thousand." 

15 
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"  The  deuce  you  can  !"  I  exclaim- 
ed,, startled  out  of  all  propriety. 

"  Don't  be  profane,  Mr.  CEdipus  !" 
replied  Lily. 

I  begged  her  pardon,  apologising 
by  a  kiss,  and  then  said — "  I  think 
you  had  better  speak  the  money  at 
once,  my  dear." 

"  I  can't  at  present.'* 

"  Then  don't  you  know  what  the 
words  are  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !  They  are  simply — 
'  I  do.' " 

"  There,  now  !  You  have  said 
them,  and  no  sum  of  five  thousand 
pounds  has  made  its  appearance." 

•*  No ;  and  for  a  very  good  reason. 
I'm  not  in  the  proper  place  for  say- 
ing the  words." 

"  Where  ought  you  to  be,  then  ?" 

"  At  church,  before  the  altar !" 

Thus  speaking,  she  threw  herself 
into  my  arms,  and  hid  her  face  upon 
my  breast. 

At  once  her  whole  meaning  flash- 
ed across  my  mind.  I  saw  at  once 
that  she  referred  to  her  private  for- 
tune; and  thinking,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  upon  the  subject,  I 
reflected  that  she  could  not  have 
formed  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of 
the  amount  which  her  guardian  held 
in  trust  for  her  benefit.  Immediately 
an  emotion  of  joy  spread  through 
my  being  as  I  perceived  the  near 
prospect  of  our  union ;  but  it  was 
only  for  a  moment.  Higher  feelings, 
as  I  imagined,  asserted  their  domin- 
ion and  I  could  not  refrain  from  ex- 
claiming— 

"Never,  Lily!  I  have,  Itrust, 
sufllicient  nobility  of  soul  to  enable 
me  to  repel  the  temptation.  I  will 
at  once  plunge  into  the  vortex  of 
the  world,  there  to  struggle,  early 
and  late,  until  /  can  present  you 
with  a  homie  worthy  of  you.  Cour- 
age, my  darling ;  I  hope  in  a  very 
short  space  to  win  such  a  pair  of 
spurs  as  shall  suffice  for  pricking  my 
way  to  the  success  of  a  lifetime." 

Lily  looked  up  into  my  face 
with  a  bewildered  expression,  and 
said — 


"  Do  you  mean,  Richard,  that  you 
will  not  accept  my  fortune  ?" 

"  That  is  my  meaning,"  I  replied : 
— "and,  surely,  I  can  entertain  no 
other  thought." 

"  But  why  can  you  not  ?" 

"  Because — because  " — and  here 
I  hesitated  a  litde,  finding  myself 
somewhat  at  a  loss  for  a  reason  that 
would  bear  examination ;  the  fact 
being,  as  I  began  to  discover,  that  I 
had  spoken  more  from  impulse  than 
I  was  quite  willing  to  believe — "  be- 
cause it  would  be — well,  it  would  be 
dishonourable  of  me  to  avail  myself 
of  your  proposal." 

Lily  gently  disengaged  herself 
from  my  arms  and  said,  regarding 
me  with  a  sad  yet  sweet  glance, — 

"  It  is  not  my  Richard  that  I  now 
hear  speaking.  Alas  !  I  had  be- 
lieved that  your  love  was  omnipo- 
tent; I  now  behold  it  succumb  to 
the  attacks  of  a  pride,  false,  and 
therefore  pitiful.  Oh,  Dick,  my 
love,  it  cannot  be  your  noble  soul 
that  refuses  to  accept  happiness  at 
the  hands  of  her  it  lives  for." 

I  remained  silent,  oppressed  by 
conflicting  sentiments,  and  not  trust- 
ing myself  to  speak. 

"Do  you,  then,"  she  continued 
in  a  trembling  voice,  which  reached 
to  the  nethermost  depths  of  my 
heart — "  do  you,  then,  forbid  me  to 
serve  you?  Am  I  to  be  no  more 
than  an  idle  gewgaw,  worn,  it  may 
be,  upon  your  breast,  but  yet  inca- 
pable of  lightening  your  path  through 
life?  Will  you  selfishly  debar  me 
from  the  most  exquisite  of  pleasures  ; 
the  knowledge  of  my  having  contri- 
buted to  the  Slim  of  your  happiness  ? 
To  do  that  would  be  at  once  to  rob 
philosophy  of  its  reason  and  love  of 
its  beauty  !" 

As  she  concluded,  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  and  her  bosom  heaved 
with  sobs,  but  half  repressed.  I 
looked  at  her  for  a  few  moments 
long^,  and  then,  with  amighty  efifbrt, 
flinging  aside  the  pitiful  thought  that 
had  striven  to  take  possession  of  my 
mind,  I  clasped  the  noUe  gid  in  my 
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arms,  and,  imprinting  a  shower  of  that  so  nearly  succeeded  in  swaying 

kisses    upon     her    cheeks,     I    ex-  my  thoughts.     I  accept  your  hand, 

claimed —  my  darling,  and  with  it  the  fortune 

"  Thank   you,  a  thousand  times,  it  brings  ;  and  may  the  road  to  pro- 

ray  dearest  soul,  for  having  taught  me  sperity,  thus  indicated,  prove  also  an 

so  noble  a  lesson.     I  see  how  op-  avenue  of  bliss,  both  now  and  for 

posed  to  all  true  honour  and  mag-  ever !" 
namity  was  the  wretched  sentiment 

(To  be  continued,) 


QUID  EST  VERITAS? 

1. 

Says  Pilate  (in  the  I^tin  Legend) :  "  Quid 
Est  Veritas  ?"     "  Est  Vir  Qui  adest,;'  Christ ; 
In  which,  they  say,  an  anagram  is  hid. 
Might  not  the  Gospel  record  have  sufficed  ? 
Christ's  lips  are  ever  mute  to  those  who  sneer. 
Their  answer  is  their  question's  strong  rebound 
From  the  dead-wall  of  silence  all  around, 
Stunning  with  mocking  echoes  the  soul's  ear. 
E'en  Sibyl  Nature  gives  no  meaning  sound 
To  those  who  with  irreverent  footsteps  dare 
To  desecrate  her  temple's  holy  ground  ; 
Though,  armed  in  philosophic  mail,  they  hope 
To  awe  her  into  speech  with  microscope, 
Hanuner  and  crucible,  and  such-wise  ware. 

ir. 

But  to  the  loving,  meek,  and  holy  come 

The  words,  "  Sum  via.  Vita,  Veritas^ 

To  them  nor  Christ  nor  Nature  will  be  dumb  ; 

The  wind  that  **  bloweth  where  it  listeth  "  has 

For  them  a  voice ;  the  mighty  hills, — 

The  solid  waves  of  the  primeval  sea 

O'er  which  the  Spirit  brooded — speak  to  them  ; 

Each  thing  that  liveth — all  the  myriad  wills 

That  work  God's  purpose  ;  every  flower  and  tree — 

Holds  in  its  bosom  to  their  sight  a  gem, 

Which  is  God's  truth.     And  when,  on  bended  knee, 

They  say,  "  Our  Father,"  all  the  earth  is  bright 

As  when  it  burst  upon  the  angel's  sight, 

A  new-bom  glory  in  God's  diadem. 

John  Reade. 
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HURSTMONCEUXJ 


Fivic  miles  inwards  from  Pevensey 
Bay,  and  facing  the  long  lines  of 
picturesque  marshland  (fringed  by 
Pitt's  Martello  Towers)  which  lie 
between  the  blue  sea  and  the  fair 
sloping  hills,  stands  a  noble  ruin,  the 
castle  of  Hurstmonceux.  Castle  it 
is  somewhat  wrongly  named,  for  it  is 
rather  an  immense  moated  grange, 
built  in  the  transition  period,  when 
English  folk  had  begun  to  erect 
houses  of  a  solid  kind,  but  still 
found  it  necessary  to  provide  them 
with  means  of  defence ;  and  Hurst- 
monceux is  constructed  of  fine  red 
bricks,  whose  angles  and  outlines 
are  as  sharp  and  clear  as  on  the  day 
they  were  first  fitted  each  to  each, 
and  is  pierced  with  loopholes  for 
the  discharge  of  crossbows,  and 
circular  oeillets  for  firing  off  match- 
lock guns ;  it  is  also  encircled  by  a 
wide  and  deep  fosse. 

Let  us  state  at  once,  ere  we  pro- 
ceed to  its  story,  that  this  splendid 
quadrangle  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred feet  was  a  perfect  dwelling  only 
eighty-eight  years  ago;  that  the 
"oldest  inhabitant"  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  remembered  it  in  its 
strength  and  beauty  of  architecture, 
is  only  lately  dead,  and  that  barba- 
rous caprice  and  the  villanous  taste 
of  Wyatt,  the  perpetrator  of  the 
Pavilion  at  Brighton,  has  deprived 
us  of  a  typical  building  which  might, 
so  far  as  time  was  concerned,  have 
stood  intact  for  a  thousand  years. 

As  we  drove  from  Robertsbridge, 
over  high  hills  and  through  deep 
sandy  lanes  shaded  by  the  rich  foli- 
age of  oaks  and  beeches,  we  were 
traversing  the  ancient  site  of  the 
great  Silva  Anderida,  the  forest 
which  once  spread  all  over  the 
south-east  of  England,  commencing 


near  Lyne,  in  Kent,  and  extending 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from 
that  point,  with  an  average  breadth 
or  at  least  thirt)'  miles.  It  thus 
covered  great  parts  of  Kent  and 
Surrey,  and  the  whole  of  Sussex 
(with  the  exception  of  the  downs 
and  the  sea  marshes),  and  stretched 
quite  into  Hampshire.  Not  much 
of  this  vast  forest  still  exists,  though 
certain  patches  of  woodland  yet 
retain  the  descriptive  designation, 
such  as  Ashdown,  Dallington,  and 
DarviUs  forests.  The  latter  is  a 
thickly-clothed  hill-side,  about  three 
miles  from  Robertsbridge,  where  the 
blue  mist  lingers  in  autumn,  and 
which  still  retains  a  wild  effect  of 
primitive  nature. 

From  Biightling  Down,  crowned 
by  its  conspicuous  obelisk,  we  ob- 
tained a  wide  view  extending  to  the 
east  up  the  valley  of  the  Rother, 
towards  Dover;  and  westwards, 
past  Beachy  Head  and  successive 
ridges  of  down  nearly  to  Brighton. 
From  the  obelisk  to  Hurstmonceux 
is  a  long  descent,  broken  by  hill 
and  vale,  enlivened  by  smiling  farms 
and  picturesque  villages,  and  bound- 
ed by  the  sea.  The  last  bit  of  this 
winding  road  is  a  sharp  ascent  to- 
wards the  church,  so  long  served  by 
Archdeacon  Hare.  From  thence 
the  castle  is  invisible,  and  it  is  only 
by  turning  sharply  into  a  field  on  the 
lefl  that  the  tops  of  battlemented 
towers  are  seen  down  in  the  valley, 
which  folds  around  the  building  in 
lovely  curves,  which  in  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  time  were  "  rings  of  blue  hills 
covered  with  wood." 

The  history  of  the  place  is  shortly 
as  follows.  In  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  the  manor,  then  call- 
ed simply  Herst,  which  is  the  Saxon 


*  From  a  paper  originally  read  by  the  Rev.  Edmund  VenaMes  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Sussex  Archalogical  Society. 
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for  "  thick  wood,"  was  then  in  pos- 
session of  a  priest  of  the  name  of 
Edner,  and  when  the  "  Domesday 
Book  "  was  compiled,  it  belonged  to 
William,  son  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Eu  ; 
the  Conqueror  gave  it,  among  one 
hundred  and  eight  manors  bestowed 
upon  the  said  Robert  (a  relative), 
for  eminent  services  in  the  council 
and  the  field.  The  new  proprietor 
had  for  tenant  at  Herst  one  Wibert, 
who  employed  sixteen  ploughs,  and 
he  retained  in  his  own  use  land 
enough  to  need  three  ploughs. 

After  the  Domesday  record,  a 
long  period  elapses  without  any 
notice  of  the  manor  and  its  posses- 
sors ;  but  a  lady  named  Idonea  de 
Hurst  appears  in  a  legal  document, 
undated,  but  somewhere  near  1176, 
and  Waleran  de  Hurst  owned  in  it 
1199.  He  it  was  who  took  the 
name  of  Monceux,  and  lineal  descend- 
ants held  the  manor  until  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago.  The 
Monceux  were  a  Norman  family, 
deriving  their  name  from  a  place  in 
the  diocese  of  Bayeux,  and  Ingelram 
de  Monceux,  who  is  mentioned  in 
the  Norman  roll  as  having  giving 
26/.  5^.  to  Henry  H.,  "  that  his  judg- 
ment might  be  speeded,"  had  some 
uncertain  connection  with  Waleran 
de  Herst,  who  adopted  his  name, 
dropping  that  of  Herst.  In  the 
spring  of  1264,  Waleran  de  ^lon- 
ceux,  second  of  the  name,  and 
grandson  of  the  above,  took  part 
with  Simon  de  Montfort  against 
Henry  HI.  ;  and  when  the  king 
was  on  his  way  from  Battel  to  the 
<lisastrous  field  of  Lewes,  he  called 
at  Hurstmonceux,  and  amused  him- 
self with  hunting  in  and  destroying 
the  park,  wherein  a  certain  noble- 
man, named  Roger  de  Tournay, 
struck  by  a  stray  arrow  in  the  throat, 
miserably  perished.  From  this  no- 
tice found  in  the  MS.,  and  cited  in 
Mr.  Somer's  "  (Chronicle  of  Battel 
Abbey,"  it  is  established  that  a 
manor-house  existed  previous  to  the 
erection  of  tlie  present  castle,  and 
probably  on  the   same  site,  as   the 


Spanish  chesnuts  bounding  the  moat 
to  the  west  seem  to  be  older  than  the 
existing  building,  and  were  planted  to 
protect  and  adorn  the  earlier  one. 

We  need  not  follow  the  Mon- 
ceux of  Herst  one  by  one  through 
successive  generations ;  suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  male  line  became  ex- 
tinct, and  that  the  female  heir, 
Maud  de  Monceux,  carried  the 
estates  into  the  noble  family  of 
Fienes,  on  her  marriage  with  Sir 
John  de  Fienes,  in  the  middle  of 
Edward  II. 's  reign. 

The  Fienes,  who  retained  posses- 
sion of  the  manor  until  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  were  a  French  family, 
descended  from  an  Earl  of  Boulogne. 
We  read  of  one  Sybil,  great-niece  to 
Queen  Maud,  who  married  Ingelram 
de  Fienes,  and  who,  being  left  a 
widow,  paid  two  hundred  maiks  to 
King  John  for  confirmation  of  her 
manors,  and  "  license  to  marry 
whomsoever  she  pleased  of  the  king's 
faithful  subjects,"  which  license  must 
be  interpreted  as  a  permission  simply 
to  consult  her  own  inclination,  and 
not  be  forced  to  accept  the  highest 
bidder  for  her  hand  as  a  husband, 
as  she  remained  unmarried  until  her 
death.  She  appears  in  several  legal 
documents;  and  one  gift  made  by 
her  strikes  a  modem  reader  as  some- 
what extraordinary.  She  made  a 
present  of  "one  William  Hanwis, 
a  freeman,  belonging  to  her  manor 
of  Wendover,  with  all  belonging  to 
him,  and  all  the  progeny  he  has,  or 
ever  may  have,  together  with  all  his 
goods  and  chattels,  to  Reginald,  son 
of  Alexander,  Lord  of  Hampden, 
who  is  in  return  to  render  to  her 
and  her  heirs  two  capons  yearly  at 
Martinmas."  Her  son,  William, 
joined  the  quarrel  of  the  Barons, 
but  afterwards  returned  to  his  alle- 
giance ;  and  we  read  of  a  John  de 
Fienes,  a  century  later,  shelterirj^ 
Roger  Mortimer,  the  paramour  of 
Queen  Isabella, 

She-wolf  of  France,  with  unrelenting  fan  ;s. 
That  tcareth  llic  l)owcls  of  thy  mang  cJ 
mate. 
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when  he  fled  en  route  for  France. 
On  this  account  the  king  attainted 
and  deprived  John  de  Fienes  of  all 
his  estates  in  England;  but  after 
the  murder  of  Edward  II.  in  Berke- 
ley Castle,  when  all  the  power  of  the 
realm  was  for  a  time  vested  in  Isabella 
and  Mortimer,  De  Fienes  was  of 
course  restored. 

The  family  was  represented  under 
Henry  IV.  by  Sir  William  Fienes, 
who  died  in  1405,  and  was  buried 
in  the  chancel  of  Hurstmonceux 
church,  under  the  beautiful  brass 
which  still  exists.  Horace  Walpole 
calls  him  a  "lank  brass  knight," 
but  that  intelligent  traveller  had  but 
small  sense  of  reverence.  Sir  William 
is  pourtrayed  in  complete  armour, 
with  his  feet  resting  on  a  lion.  He 
prays  those  who  stand  and  gaze  to 
say  a  pater  and  ave  for  his  soul.  He 
left  two  sons,  of  whom  Roger  is 
known  to  have  been  born  in  the 
manor-house,  and  baptised  in  the 
parish  church,  doubtless  in  the  old 
square  font  which  still  stands  there, 
on  the  feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the 
Cross,  September  14th,  1384. 

It  was  this  Roger  who  built  the 
grand  pile  of  which  the  walls  still  reign 
over  the  valley  in  spite  of  neglect  and 
devastation. 

Up  to  the  year]  1440,  there  had 
only  existed  a  manor-house  at  Hurst- 
monceux, and  of  this  we  have  no 
description,  liut  Sir  Roger  now  ob- 
tained the  king's  license  to  fortify 
and  enclose,  and  to  enlarge  the  park 
witli  six  hundred  acres.  He  erected 
the  jjresent  castle  at  the  cost  of 
;^38oo ;  and  a  more  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  difference  in  the  value 
of  money  in  those  days  can  hardly 
])e  cited. 

Let  us  here  describe  in  what  man- 
ner Sir  Roger  built  his  castle.  This 
is  not  difficult,  for  it  has  been  drawn 
and  engraved  again  and  again,  and 
in  the  very  year  of  the  demolition 
of  the  interior  a  series  of  coloured 
drawings  were  taken  by  Lambert. 
Strange  that  those  very  people  who 
]jermitted  or  caused  those  drawings 


to  be  taken  should  have  had  thhea  it 
to  destroy ! 

Roger  de  F'ienes  built  his  castle 
of  brick,  and  it  has  long  been  cele- 
brated as  one  of  the  earliest  edifices 
of  any  extent  erected  entirely  in 
what  lias  since  become  the  national 
mode.  The  earliest  built  with  bricks 
resembling  the  modem  or  Flemish 
brick  is  Litrie  Wenham  Hall,  in  Suf- 
folk, which  dates  about  1260.  But 
Bishop  Littleton,  in  an  antiquarian 
essay,  states  that  he  can  find  no  evi- 
dence of  brick  being  employed  in 
buildingfromthe  reign  of  Richard  II- » 
when  De  la  Pole's  house  was  built 
with  brick  at  Kings ton-on-Hull,  till 
the  erection  of  Hurstmonceux  in. 
1440.  And  the  Bishop  mentions  a 
remarkable  that  the  art  of  making 
bricks  was  "  then  carried  to  such  per- 
fection, though  it  should  seem  to  be 
but  in  its  infancy,  that  this  vast  struc- 
ture (perhaps  the  largest  house  be- 
longing to  a  subject  in  the  kingdom, 
now  that  Audley  End  has  been  in 
part  pulled  down)  has  stood  the 
brunt  of  the  weather  for  three  (four) 
centuries,  particularly  of  the  salt  cor- 
roding vapours  from  the  sea,  to  which 
it  is  greatly  exposed,  without  suffer- 
ing the  least  injury  in  any  part  of  the 
walls,  insomuch  that  hardly  a  brick 
shows  the  least  mark  of  decay." 
The  bricks  were  probably  the  work 
of  Flemings,  and,  when  uninjured 
by  violence,  are  even  now,  in  187 1,. 
without  flaw  or  crack.  The  only 
stone  to  be  found  in  the  building, 
beside  a  little  rude  grouted  rock  in 
some  interior  walls,  which  Mr.  Ven- 
ables  considers  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  materials  of  the  old  manor- 
house,  is  in  the  window  frames, 
mouldings,  and  battlements;  this  was 
probably  procured  from  Eastbourne. 

The  building  was  a  regular  paral- 
lelogram, not  quite  but  very  nearly 
square, — as  it  measured  2o6t  feet 
from  east  to  west,  and  214^  feet 
from  north  to  south ;  and  it  enclosed 
four  open  courts  disposed  with  sin- 
gular convenience  for  domestic  pur- 
poses.     It  had   a    noble  gateway 
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tower,  whose  stately  outline  still  re- 
mains conspicuous  in  all  drawings 
of  Hurstmonceux ;  and  it  had  tall 
comer  towers  of  octagonal  shape. 
The  roof  was  somewhat  high-pitched, 
and  it  displayed  a  forest  of  tall 
slender  chimneys  ;  in  the  middle  of 
the  east  and  west  points  was  also  an 
octagonal  tower  which  rose  above 
the  roof.  The  windows  were  not 
very  numerous,  and  there  were  none 
for  a  good  space  above  the  level  of 
the  moat.  Altogether  the  building 
had  a  very  strong  and  simple  ap- 
pearance ;  the  colour  was  a  reddish 
grey,  which  after  rain  was  greatly 
deepened  and  enriched.  Hills  sloped 
down  on  every  side.  Even  in  front 
the  sea  could  only  be  seen  by  moun- 
ting the  tall  gateway-tower ;  and  at 
the  sides  and  back  were  groves  and 
avenues  in  great  abundance. 

Such  was  the  moated  house  built 
by  Sir  Roger  de  Fienes,  who  accom- 
panied Henry  V.  to  France,  and 
was  one  of  the  heroes  of  Agincourt. 
He  seems  to  have  led  a  conifortable, 
prosperous  life.  He  was  treasurer 
of  the  household  to  the  youthful 
Henry  VI.,  and  in  this  capacity  the 
arrangements  for  the  coronation  of 
Margaret  of  Anjou  were  intrusted 
to  him.  He  married  Elizabeth  Hol- 
land, of  Northamptonshire,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Richard.  He 
took  to  bricks  and  mortar  late  in 
life,— at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  and  died 
some  time  within  the  ensuing  fifteen 
years — the  date  is  not  given ;  we 
must  hope  that  he  saw  his  casde 
completed  first. 

The  next  generation  of  the  Fienes 
family  was  ennobled.  Richard,  who 
was  sheriff  of  Surrey  and  Sussex  in 
1452,  and  afterwards  chamberlain 
to  the  queen  of  Edward  IV.,  married 
Joan,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Thomas,  Lord  Dacre,  and  was,  in 
her  right,  summoned  to  Parliament 
and  declared  Baron  Dacre  in  1458. 
Twenty-sbc  years  later  he  died,  leav- 
ing his  grandson  Thomas,  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  old,  his  heir.  By  this 
will  he  directs  his  executors  to  send 


said  grandson  to  school,  and  provide 
him  with  all  necessaries  suitable  to 
his  rank.  Query,  whether  a  silver 
fork  was  included?  (Forks  were 
introduced  somewhere  about  this 
time  from  Italy,  where  they  had 
been  known  for  some  centuries,  but 
they  were  long  in  being  naturalised 
among  us,  as  even  Ben  Jonson 
speaks  of  the  'laudable  use  of 
forks!")  Four  priests  were  also 
provided  by  the  will  of  Richard 
Fienes,  Lord  Dacre,  "who  should 
sing  masses  in  the  church  of  Horste- 
moncieux,  for  three  years  after  his 
disease,  for  his  own  soul  and  the 
souls  of  his  ancestors  and  all  faithful 
people."  Joan  Dacre  survived  him 
two  years,  and  bequeathed  her  body 
to  be  buried  in  the  same  Uttle  church. 
She  gives  her  chattels  to  her  sons 
and  daughter  (Lady  Clinton)  and  to 
her  little  grandson.  The  descend- 
ants of  Joan  and  her  husband  were 
called  the  Lords  Dacre  of  the  South, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  other 
branch  of  the  same  family,  the  Lords 
Dacre  of  the  North,  the  posterity  of 
Joan's  uncle.  Sir  Humphrey.  Grand- 
son Thomas,  wearing  the  family 
honours  on  several  public  occasions, 
got  into  a  grievous  scrape  when  no 
longer  a  young  man.  Among  the 
Burghley  Papers  is  a  document 
dated  Feb.  7th,  1525,  wherein  "  The 
Lord  Dacres  hathe  this  daye  know- 
ledged  and  confessed  the  bearinge 
(harbouring?)  of  Theaves,"  and  to 
have  been  remiss  in  the  punishing 
of  them  ;  which  was  not  wondezfrd, 
as  he  admitted  to  being  familiar  and 
conversant  with  them,  knowing  them 
to  have  committed  felony  and  other 
misdeeds.  Whereupon  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  keeping  of  the  warden 
of  the  Fleet  How  long  he  stayed 
there  does  not  appear ;  he  died  in 
1534,  and  was  buried  in  the  family 
church,  under  the  richly-fretted 
tomb  which  may  yet  be  seen  there. 
He  lies  on  the  high  slab,  his  son 
Sir  Thomas  by  his  side — both  bare- 
headed, clad  in  complete  aimonr, 
and  their  hands  raised  in  pra^rer. 
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Sir  Thomas  died  before  his  father, 
and  again  the  next  heir  was  a  grand- 
son, a  most  ill-starred  youth,  who 
had  "  barely  attained  his  seventeenth 
year  when  he  was  called  to  succeed 
to  the  honours  and  responsibilities 
of  one  of  the  oldest  baronies  of  the 
kingdom."  The  lad  had  probably 
seen  much  evil  company  at  Hurst- 
monceux,  in  his  grandfather's  time, 
which  makes  his  tragical  end  less 
matter  of  wonderment,  though  his 
real  responsibility  for  the  crime  for 
which  he  lost  his  life  is  very  uncer- 
tain. 

The  first  notice  of  young  Lord 
Dacre  is  on  the  arrival  of  Anne  of 
Cleves,  in  1540,  when  he  went  with 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Lord 
Mountjoye,  heading  the  stately 
cavalcade  of  knights  and  esquires 
"  all  in  coates  of  velvet  with  chaynes 
of  gold."  The  next  year  he  was 
executed  at  St.  Thomas-a- Waterings 
(the  place  of  execution  for  the 
counties  of  Surrey  and  Sussex,  situ- 
ated close  to  the  second  milestone 
on  the  Old  Kent  Road),  in  sad 
company  of  three  other  gentlemen. 
He  had  quitted  his  house  of  Hurst- 
monceux,  the  end  of  April,  in  the 
night  season,  meaning  to  hunt  in 
the  park  of  Nicholas  Pelham  at 
Laughton  ;  and  in  Hillingleigh,  the 
next  parish  to  his  own,  he  fell  in 
with  two  men  of  the  name  of  Bus- 
brig,  and  a  third  called  Sumner. 
"  Through  quarrelling  there  insued 
a  fraie,"  in  which  John  Busbrig  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  Lord  Dacre 
and  his  friends  were  indicted  for 
murder,  and  condemned  to  die. 
Thereafter,  on  the  29th  of  June,  be- 
ing St.  Peter's  day,  at  eleven  o'clock 
of  the  forenoon,  the  chief  prisoner 
was  to  have  been  led  forth  to  exe- 
cution on  Tower  Hill ;  but  receiv- 
ing a  reprieve  until  two  o'clock  of 
that  afternoon,  many  thought  that 
the  king  would  have  granted  his 
pardon.  Pardon,  however,  was  not 
after  the  manner  of  Henry  VHL ; 
and  at  three  o'clock  of  the  same 
afternoon  Lord  Dacre  was  brought 


out  of  the  Tower  and  delivered  to 
the  sheriffs,  who  led  him  on  foot 
between  them  unto  Tybome,  where 
he  died.  There  is  something  inex- 
pressibly torturing  in  this  picture  of 
a  young  fellow  walked  to  his  doom ; 
—taking  perhaps  the  line  of  High 
Bourne,  through  what  we  now  call 
New  and  Old  Oxford-street— then  a 
road  between  two  open  fields— or 
along  the  mansions  of  the  Strand 
and  through  the  village  of  Charing, 
past  Queen  Eleanor's  Cross,  and  so 
up  the  lanes  towards  Tybome,  where 
the  Marble  -\jch  now  stands — know- 
ing diat  every  compulsory  step 
brought  him  nearer  to  the  extinction 
of  his  bright  life.  And  that  life  was 
so  full  of  blessings  : — honoured  name 
and  lordly  title,  fair  estate  and  gold 
to  spare,  youthful  wife  to  share,  and 
little  children  to  inherit ;  but  all  in 
vain.  Downcast  he  walks  westward 
between  the  sheriffs,  and  Hurstmon- 
ceux  will  see  him  no  more.  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Sepulchre, 
being  not  past  four-and-twenty  years 
of  age  ;  and  for  him,  being  a  right 
towardly  gentleman,  no  small  moan 
and  lamentation  was  made.  Arch- 
deacon Hare  remarks:  "It  is  im- 
possible to  make  out  from  this  ac- 
count (Hollinshed's)  what  was  the 
extent  of  Lord  Dacre's  criminality. 
The  law  appears  to  have  been 
strained  in  order  to  convert  him  in- 
to an  accomplice  ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  execution  was  precipi- 
tated inclines  one  to  think  there 
must  have  been  foul  play,  and  to 
give  ear  to  Camden's  statement  that 
*  his  great  estate,  which  the  greedy 
courtiers  gaped  after,  causccl  them 
to  hasten  his  destruction.'  " 

The  greedy  courtiers  were,  how- 
ever, doomed  to  disappointment ; 
for  his  family  were  not  deprived  of 
their  paternal  estates,  which  were 
saved  from  forfeiture  by  the  strict- 
ness of  the  entails  made  by  his 
great-grandfather.  He  left  three 
children,  of  whom  one  son  died 
early,  and  the  other  son  and  daugh- 
ter,   Gregory   and  Maxgaret,  were 
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restored,  in  blood  and  honour,  in 
the  first  year  of  Elizabeth.  Gregory 
died  without  issue,  and  Margaret, 
married  to  Sampson  Lennard,  pf 
Chevening  in  Kent,  inherited  his 
.estate,  and  was  recognised  as  Baro- 
ness Dacre  in  1604.  Sampson  Len- 
nard and  Baroness  Dacre  lived  much 
at  Hurstmonceux,  kept  splendid 
Jiospitality,  and  built  the  great  stair- 
case now,  alas,  destroyed ! 

Margaret's  great-grandson,  Fran- 
<:is,  writes  from  Hurstmonceux,  in 
January,  1643,  to  apologise  to  the 
Deputy-Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Peers  for  not  "  coming  presently 
away  to  wait  on  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom,"  being  weak  in  health, 
and  the  ways  so  extremely  clogged 
by  a  very  deep  snow  that  he  cannot 
endure  travelling  on  horseback.  But 
.in  1648,  when  the  bill  for  the  trial 
of  Charles  I.  was  brought  before  the 
House,  "Lord  Dacre  was  in  his 
place  to  give  his  voice  against  it ;" 
one  of  twelve  lords  whom  Sir  James 
Harrington  and  others  were  most 
violent  should  be  impeached,  "  as 
favorers  of  the  grand  delinquent  of 
England,  and  enemies  to  public 
justice  and  the  liberty  of  the  people." 

He  lived  to  see  the  Restoration, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Thomas,  the  last  descendant  of  the 
ancient  families  of  Herst  and  Mon- 
ceux  who  possessed  the  castle  and 
manor,  so  long  their  own,  and  still 
for  ever  identified  with  their  name 
and  story.  Thomas  Lord  Dacre 
came  young  into  the  dissipated  court 
of  Charles  H.,  married  an  illegiti- 
mate daughter  of  the  king,  and  was 
-created  Earl  of  Sussex,  which  title 
<lied  with  him.  He  spent  a  consider- 
able sum  in  altering  Hurstmonceux 
Castle  ;  **  for  it  was  by  him  that  in 
the  principal'  apartments  on  the 
east  side  of  the  castle  the  narrow 
casements  were  enlarged  into  wide 
sash  windows,  and  dark  oak  wain- 
«coats,  enriched  with  carvings  by 
Gibbons,  substituted  for  the  original 
tapestry." 

But  this  gay  gentleman  was    ex 


travagant,  and  lost  heavily  at  play, 
which  misfortune  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  part  with  some  of 
his  estates,  and  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  year  1708,  Hurstmonceux  ex- 
changed owners  by  purchase.  One 
would  have  thought  that  such  a  loss 
would  well  nigh  have  broken  the 
heart  of  a  long-descended  Fienes- 
Dacre ;  for  if  ever  a  house  was  the 
outgrowth  of  a  family,  the  natural 
shell  and  covering,  as  it  were,  of  a 
noble  race,  Hurstmonceux  was  that 
house.  Lords  of  the  soil  for  pre- 
vious centuries,  hunting  in  that 
ample  park,  fishing  in  those  quiet 
streams,  going  forth  from  that  shel- 
tered valley  to  joust  and  to  battle, 
returning  to  lay  their  bones  in  the 
little  church  upon  the  hill,  and, 
finally,  expending  solid  gold,  and 
still  more  solid  forethought,  on  the 
careful  building,  by  cunning  artificers 
from  beyond  seas,  of  one  of  the  most 
perfect  and  stately  dwellings  in  all 
England,  the  Fienes-Dacres,  whose 
progenitor  had  be^n  a  Waleran  de 
Herst,  and  who  had  inherited  from 
Maud  de  Monceux,  were  essentially 
the  children  of  that  fair  estate,  and 
the  masters  of  that  amply  appointed 
household.  One  feels  disgusted  to 
learn  that  instead  of  some  tragic 
ending  befitting  that  tragic  quittance 
of  his  ancestral  home.  Lord  Sussex 
dedicated  his  latter  days  to  a  suffi- 
ciently comfortable  retirement, "  liv- 
ing almost  entirely  at  his  house 
in  Kent,  in  which  county  he  always 
preserved  a  great  interest  and  in- 
fluence, and  was  much  beloved  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood, 
on  account  of  that  sweetness  of  tem- 
per and  affability  for  which  he  was 
ever  most  remarkable." 

Hurstmonceux,  henceforth  parted 
from  those  who  would  surely  have 
protected  it  from  absolute  destruc- 
tion, were  it  but  from  respect  to  brave 
ancestors  who  lie  buried  hard  by,  was 
bought  by  Counsellor  George  Nay- 
lor,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  who  paid  for 
the  whole  estate,  castle  and  manor. 
;^38,2i5.     He  left  but  one  child, 
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Grace,  who  died  unmarried.  His 
heir  was  a  nephew,  son  to  his  sister 
Bethia,  and  to  Dr.  Francis  Hare, 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  in  whose  family 
the  estate  remained  for  a  hundred 
years.  Francis  Hare  Naylor  neg- 
lected Hurstmonceux ;  and  when, 
on  his  death,  in  1775,  ^^  devolved  to 
his  half-brother,  Robert,  the  noble 
building  was  unroofed  and  gutted, 
under  pretext  of  its  state  of  decay. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  present 
aspect  of  the  place ;  what  we  saw  on 
this  sunny  day  of  September,  and 
what  you,  my  reader,  will  find  if  you 
go  back  to  look  for  it.  Leaving, 
then,  the  road  just  by  the  church, 
which  is  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and 
descending  the  field  to  the  left,  we 
saw  the  great  gateway  towers  rising 
amidst  the  chesnuts,  and  the  long, 
flanking  walls  still  so  perfect  that  it 
would  take  more  than  a  casual  glance 
to  detect  ruin.  The  great  gateway 
faces  the  south,  and  the  turrets  rise 
sixty-seven  feet  from  the  level  of  the 
moat.  I'hese  turrets  are  octagonal 
for  the  first  fifty  feet,  but  above  the 
side  walls  "  they  are  corbelled  out, 
and  become  cylindrical."  The  de- 
tails of  the  gateway  are  extraordi- 
narily rich,  and  the  reddish  brick  of 
which  they  are  wrought  is  so  beauti- 
ful in  colour  as  to  afford  great  delight 
to  artists.  Until  about  fifteen  years 
ago  Hurstmonceux  was  rarely  paint- 
ed, except  by  Cattermole,  who  came 
here  again  and  again,  and  loved  it 
not  only  for  what  of  mediaeval  beauty 
it  still  retains,  but  for  all  it  so  vividly 
suggests  to  the  imaginative  eye. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  railways 
along  the  coast  it  has  become  mo- 
derately accessible,  and  many  is  the 
landscape  painter  who  finds  his  way 
thither  over  the  levels  with  their 
flower-fringed  dykes,  from  whence 
the  evening  sun  is  seen  sinking  be- 
hind the  long  back  of  down  stretch- 
ing inland  from  Beachy  Head,  and 
lighting  up  that  great  gateway  with 
splendid  hues,  while  it  casts  the  tall 
shadow  of  its  turrets  athwart  the  slo- 
ping hill-side  with  a  tnily  magical 


effect,  as  though  some  giant  of  the- 
middle  ages  stood  to  contemplate- 
the  sunset,  while  his  blue  outlines^ 
flung  behind  him,  slowly  lengthened 
with  the  declining  rays. 

In  the  great  architect  Pugin's 
"  Second  Series  of  Specimens  of  Go- 
thic Architecture,"  will  be  found 
accurate  elevations  and  details  of 
this  south  front,  accompanied  by  a 
descriptive  memoir  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
of  Lincoln,  and  to  it  those  may  refer 
who  require  technical  details,  whicb 
in  this  place  might  be  tiresome.  We 
will  only  notice  the  square  panel 
between  the  upper  windows  of  the 
gateway,  where  may  still  be  traced 
the  mutilated  badge  of  the  builder. 
Sir  Roger  de  Fiennes — the  alanty  or 
wolf-dog,  holding  in  his  paws  a  ban- 
ner charged  with  three  lions  ram- 
pant. The  word  alant  occurs  ia 
John  of  Gaunfs  will,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  bed  bequeathed  to  his  son, 
aftenvards  Henry  IV.  He  says  that 
it  was  "  de  drap  d'or  le  champ  piers 
overez  des  arbres  d'or  et  juxte  ches- 
cun  arbre  un  alant  blank  liez  a  mesme 
arbre." 

We  cross  the  moat  on  a  doubtful 
wooden  bridge  —  in  Horace  Wal- 
pole*s  time  the  drawbridge  was 
"  actually  in  being ;"  and  two  long 
vertical  slits  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
brickwork,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  receive  the  levers.  Once  within 
the  gateway  tower,  we  look  up  sadly 
through  the  ruined  stories,  for  the 
vaulted  roof  of  the  porter's  lodge  is 
gone;  and  so  is  the  floor  of  the 
"  Drummer's  Hall,"  where  a  ghostly 
drumer  kept  watch  over  a  chest  full 
of  treasure.  A  recess  in  the  wall 
may  be  noticed  where  this  chest  is 
said  to  have  been  discovered ;  and 
thereupon  the  ghostly  drum  was  for 
ever  silenced. 

Passing  through  the  lodge,  which 
possessed  the  unwonted  luxury  of  a 
fireplace  (perhaps  in  consideration  of 
the  proximity  of  the  marsh,  or  per- 
haps Sir  Roger  de  Fienes  had  a  £uth- 
ful  old  porter  who  suffered  from 
rheumatism),  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
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vast  square  carpeted  with  grass ; 
high,  bare  brick  walls  on  every  side, 
pierced  with  melancholy  openings, 
which  were  once  windows  lighting 
fine  old  rooms.  "  Some,"  says  Arch- 
deacon Hare,  "  who  have  visited 
Rome,  on  entering  the  courts,  and 
seeing  the  brickwork  scattered  about, 
have  been  reminded  of  the  baths 
of  Caracala,  though,  of  course,  on  a 
miniature  scale ;  the  illusion  being, 
perhaps,  fostered  by  the  deep  blue 
of  the  Sussex  sky,  which,  when  com- 
pared with  that  in  the  more  northern 
parts  of  England,  has  almost  an 
Italian  character."  But  it  did  not 
remind  us  of  those  gigantic  ruins  of 
a  southern  land.  The  Imperial 
Baths,  where  Shelley  loved  to  wan- 
der, are  enormous  in  their  scale, 
savagely  massive  in  their  manner  of 
construction,  fitted  for  physical  luxury 
and  gorgeous  adornment  in  the  days 
when  Roman  splendour  was  coarse 
in  its  excess.  But  this  scene  of  deso- 
lation was  once  a  home;  built  by 
a  noble  lord  of  England  for  high 
domestic  use  and  fitting  state.  The 
nicely-wTOught  staircases,  of  which 
one  yet  remains,  were  meant  to  be 
trodden  by  feet  of  women  and  pat- 
tering steps  of  little  children.  The 
great  hall  (yonder  stands  the  northern 
wall,  its  stucco  still  visible  under  the 
ivy),  was  for  the  feasting  of  guests  and 
retainers,  and  had  a  gdlery  for  musi- 
cians. The  massy  beams  of  the  roof 
sj)rang  from  corbels  carved  with 
alants,  the  sides  were  lined  with 
wainscoat,  making  it  warm  and  com- 
fortable for  human  use.  Behind  the 
hail  was  the  great  staircase,  built 
by  that  hospitable  Margaret  Dacre, 
who  kept  such  ample  state  here  in 
Elizabeth's  reign.  People's  spirits 
do  not  seem  in  those  days  to  have 
been  permanently  depressed  by 
having  their  fathers  executed  at 
IVbum  !  Those  great  square  win- 
dows, whose  apertures  now  yawTi  so 
ghastly  in  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
quadrangle,  were  enlarged  by  extra- 
vagant Thomas  Dacre,  Earl  of  Sus- 
sex!   He  would  not  be  content  with 


the  old  creaking  casements  of  his 
ancestor  Sir  Roger  Fienes,  and  so 
put  in  modem  sashes,  "  an  altera- 
tion, and,  as  it  was  then  considered, 
an  improvement  effected  in  almost 
every  old  mansion  in  die  kingdom, 
whose  owner  was  rich  enough  to  do 
so,  the  example  being  set  by  no  less 
an  authority  than  Sir  C.  Wren,  in  the 
venerable  fortress  of  Windsor."  It 
needs  not  to  be  said  that  all  along 
that  east  front  were  the  handsome 
state-rooms,  with  their  carvings  by 
Grinling  Gibbons.  In  the  very  centre 
was  the  chapel,  where,  says  Horace 
Walpole,  "the  Virgin,  and  seven 
long,  lean  saints,  ill-done,  remain  in 
the  windows ;  there  have  been  four 
more,  but  they  seem  to  have  been 
removed  for  light ;  and  we  actually 
found  St.  Catharine,  and  another 
gentlewoman  with  a  church  in  her 
hand,  exiled  into  the  buttery." 
Nothing  now  remains  but  the  empty 
shell  of  the  oriel,  and  a  pile  of  rub- 
bish where  the  altar  stood.  Close 
by  was  the  best  bedroom,  and  on  the 
ground  floor  the  room  whence  the 
housekeeper  superintended  the  well- 
being  of  the  grand  folks  and  their 
guests.  These  rooms  and  the  great 
hall  formed  the  north  and  the  east 
side  of  the  green  or  cloistered  court. 
A  small  tree  marks  where  was  the 
centre  ;  it  lies  somewhat  to  the  right 
of  the  gateway  tower,  and  was  not, 
therefore,  in  the  middle  of  the  whole 
great  quadrangle.  In  the  right-hand 
comer,  too,  was  the  chaplain's  apart- 
ment, and  close  under  him  the  dun- 
geon. Above  the  chaplain  lived  the 
pigeons,  in  an  empt)'  space  pierced 
with  an  immense  number  of  square 
openings.  Pigeons  were  one  of  the 
chief  delicacies  of  our  ancestors' 
tables ;  and  at  Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion's  beloved  Chiteau  Gaillard, 
overhanging  the  Seine,  near  Audelys, 
in  Normandy,  are  the  remains  of  the 
"  Pigeon  Tower "  clinging  to  the 
face  of  the  precipice — a  natural  pro- 
vision in  time  of  siege.  To  tiie  left 
of  the  gateway  tower  were  the 
domestic  offices;   all  so  beautifully 
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planned.  The  pump  court  was  close 
to  the  great  brewing-copper,  which 
was  embedded  in  brickwork,  and 
approached  by  a  flight  of  stairs.  A 
miserable  little  iron  pump  stands  on 
the  grass  now ;  we  have  an  engraving 
of  the  quaint  old  court  as  it  once  was, 
making  the  heart  of  the  antiquary  to 
grieve;  it  has  deep  archways,  pro- 
jecting buttresses,  tall  chimneys,  and 
dormer  windows.  The  pump  court 
was  separated  from  the  green  court 
by  a  narrow  strip  of  building,  divided 
into  three  low  stories.  The  ground 
floor  was  devoted  to  offices,  above 
which  ran  a  suite  of  five  small  bed- 
rooms for  guests,  known  as  the  Beth- 
/e/iem  Rooms;  each  of  these  had  a 
fireplace.  As  there  was  an  example 
of  similar  designation  in  Sheen 
Palace,  it  is  probable  that  the  name 
^vas  derived  from  the  rooms  being 
set  apart  for  the  lodgings  of  strangers 
Returning  to  the  left  side  of  the 
pump  court,  we  still  see  the  remains 
of  the  semi- octagonal  turret  where 
was  the  bakehouse,  and  in  the  lower 
part  of  it  the  great  oven,  in  which, 
according  to  local  tradition,  four- 
and-twenty  women  once  sat  down  to 
tea.  ^Vhen  we  walked  up  to  the 
aperture  we  found  a  family  party 
sitting  down  to  a  pic-nic  meal  within 
it.  Close  to  the  oven  were  the  outer 
and  inner  laundries,  above  which 
was  the  "  red  "  room,  so  called  from 
its  brick  walls  being  left  in  their 
native  plainness.  To  the  north  of 
the  bakehouse  are  seen  the  remains 
of  the  kitchen;  one  of  Lambert's 
drawings  represented  this  apartment. 
It  had  three  great  fireplaces,  of  which 
the  outline  can  still  be  traced ;  the 
huge  chimneys  projected  inside.  It 
occupied  the  whole  height  of  the 
house,  which  was  only  twenty-eight 
feet.  This  sounds  very  low,  but  our 
finest  old  houses,  if  measured  inside, 
would  be  found  of  much  the  same 
dimensions.  For  instance,  the  older 
quadrangle  of  Hampton  Court  seems 
almost  to  lie  along  the  ground.  On 
the  upper  floor,  to  the  north  of  the 
kitchen,   were   three    small    rooms 


called  the  Lady's  Apartments,  from 
one  of  which  a  window  opened 
through  the  wall,  so  that  the  mis- 
tress could  look  down  into  the  kit- 
chen below,  and  see  her  maids  at 
work  or  play;  or,  perchance,  at 
night,  the  "  drudging  goblin,"  who, 
having  duly  thrashed  his  com, 

That  ten  day  labourers  could  not  end ; 
Then  lays  him  down,  the  lubber-fiend, 
And,  stretch'd  out  all  the  chimney's  length. 
Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength. 

There  are  to  be  seen  several  small 
apertures,  purpose  undetermined ; 
bnt  tradition  says  that  "  one  of  these 
was  furnished  with  chains  and 
pulleys,  by  means  of  which  all  the 
heavier  joints  were  raised,  carried 
along  the  gallery,  and  then  lowered 
into  the  hall."  Immediately  beyond 
the  kitchen  lay  the  chicken  court, 
and  on  a  level,  but  rather  more  to 
the  east,  the  butler's  pantry  court. 
Round  these  were  the  domestic 
offices,  among  which  is  specially 
mentioned  the  dairy. 

From  this  brief  description,  a- 
bridged  from  that  given  by  Mr. 
Venables,  who  also  furnishes  an  ex- 
cellent plan  or  map  of  the  first  floor, 
the  reader  will  see  what  an  admir- 
ably-contrived and  perfectly-execut- 
ed dwelling  was  this  of  Roger  de 
Fienes.  Any  one  intending  to  visit 
the  ruins  should  possess  themselves 
of  the  slender  volume  from  which 
we  have  made  so  many  ciuotations, 
And  verify  each  reference  to  the  noble 
old  mansion.  Then,  standing  in  the 
great  ruined  quadrangle,  the  tourist 
will  understand  the  full  force  of  an 
anecdote  told  to  us  within  the  almost 
sacrilegious  walls  of  Hurstmonceux 
Place.  The  wife  of  the  proprietor 
under  whom  the  demolition  was 
effected,  and  to  whose  influence  it  is 
reported  to  have  been  owing,  is 
traditionally  said  to  have  become 
insane  in  her  old  age.  Thus  afflicted, 
she  was  wont  to  wander  into  the 
great  court  of  Hurstmonceux  Castle, 
and,  casting  her  eyes  round  about, 
was  wont  to  ejaculate,  with  dismay, 
"  Oh  1  who  has  done  this  ?  " 
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A  SHEAF  OF  SONNETS. 

L— SOLITUDE. 

Not  in  the  desert  where  the  friendless  sand 
Reveals  no  footprints,  nor  when,  on  the  sea. 
By  many  a  league  dissevered  from  the  land, 
The  winds  forsake  thy  oaken  home  and  thee, 
Is  loneliness  most  felt.     'Tis  when  the  tide 
Of  human  life  is  surging  all  around 
(Throbbing  like  ocean  on  an  island's  side), 
And  we  hear  all  unpleased  the  pleasing  sound —  . 
Standing  like  statues  'mid  a  moving  throng, 
^Vhose  faces  lit  with  smiles  their  joys  express, 
Mute,  motionless,  and  mirthless,  though  we  long 
To  cast  the  burden  of  our  loneliness ; 
But  some  sad  memory  drags  the  spirit  down. 
Nowhere  is  solitude  so  bitter  as  in  town  ? 

II.— COMPANIONSHIP. 

Give  me  to  see  and  share  the  joys  and  woes 

Which  mould  the  lives  of  others  !     Let  me  feel 

Pleasure  from  things  familiar,  and  disclose 

To  others  the  glad  secrets  they  reveal. 

I  would  not  be  a  worshipper  alone 

Of  green  woods  surging  to  the  western  breeze. 

Of  rugged  hill  with  forests  for  its  zone. 

Nor  where  white  breaker  wrecks  rough  moonlight  seas  ; 

But  I  would  worship  Love  in  human  eyes, 

And  Intellect  enthroned  on  a  broad  brow  ; 

Goodness  displayed  in  kindly  s)rmpathies, 

And  Worth  still  finding  something  to  bestow. 

The  wiser  and  the  better  man  is  he  whose  smiles 

Forsake  him  not  in  towns  or  desert  isles. 

III.— RETROSPECTION. 

Through  what  a  tangled  maze  of  pride  and  sin 
We  travel  onwards ;  neither  night  nor  day 
Nor  green-leaved  April,  nor  sweet  balmy  May, 
Restore  to  us  those  hours  whence  we  could  win 
Glimpses  of  Heaven  and  the  joys  within. 
Those  simple  hymns  that  we  were  kissed  to 
By  her  who  taught  our  innocent  lips  to  pray. 
Folding  small  fingers  underneath  the  chin, 
Are  now  forgotten,  seldom  others  said. 
We  raise  our  voices  under  solemn  fanes, 
And  speak  set  prayers  upon  appointed  days — 
Ah  !  the  blest  purity  of  childish  praise 
From  rosy  lips,  when  as  soft  twilight  wanes, 
Beautiful  Hesper  brightens  overhead  I 
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IV.— THE  CURSE  OK  SJN, 

1  )espite  of  clime,  and  time,  and  circumstance — 
Race,  birth,  and  education— still  the  same 
Heart  daily  throbs  within  the  human  frame 

As  when  our  father,  Adam,  saw  advance 

Kve  with  the  fatal  fruit,  as  in  a  trance. 
Sin  trembling  in  the  beauty  of  her  eyes. 
The  motherly  love  which  woke  to  Abel's  cries 

Awakens  hourly ;  and,  with  look  askance, 
Hate  sees  his  victim  as  Cain  glared  upon 

His  brother  ere  he  smote  him  with  the  brand. 

Vainly  the  captive  eagle  would  expand 
His  wings  to  revel  near  the  golden  sun. 

Sin  binds  us  to  the  earth ;  and,  through,  all  years, 

Mankind  must  labour,  womankind  weep  tears. 

v.— PHILOSOPHY. 

Dreamest  thou  dreams  of  better  days  to  come, 
When  fortune's  golden  favours  will  be  thine, 
And  at  a  sumptuous  table  you  will  dine 

Pleased  with  thy  wealthy  guest's  officious  hum  ? 

Dismiss  these  paltr}-  longings  from  thy  brain, 
To  dwell  contented  in  thy  narrow  sphere. 
Well  pleased  to  journey  on  from  year  to  year 

Owing  few  debts,  though  making  litde  gain. 

Health,  that  dear  gift  which  God  on  man  bestows, 
Is  best  preserved  upon  a  wholesome  diet, 
Hut  flies  afar  from  luxury  and  riot. 

Scared  by  disease  and  a  foul  brood  of  woes 
Can  we  obtain  aught  worthy  with  our  wealth, 
1  .ove,  virtue,  beauty,  faith,  or  hope,  or  health  ? 

VI.— PHILOSOPHY. 

Shoot  not  your  arrows,  thcD,  at  golden  targe, 

Aiming  at  nobler  objects,  to  acquire 

Acquaintance  with  the  masters  of  the  lyre, 
Your  scanty  knowledge  daily  to  enlarge. 
Seek  to  be  just,  good,  generous,  and  true, 

Faithful  to  friend  as  needle  to  the  pole, 

And  ever  thoughtful  of  the  human  soul, 
Keeping  the  great  eternity  in  view, 
llie  humblest  roof  is  high  enough  for  prayer ; 

Why  build  a  dome  palatial  o'er  the  head 

That  soon  must  rest  where  loathsome  worms  are  fed, 
While  thy  inunortal  spirit  wings  the  air? 

Live,  then,  content  to  do  thy  duties  well ; 

Lazarus  with  his  loving  God  doth  dwell. 

R.  C.  F.  Hannav. 
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THE  HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  GLENDALOCH. 


Trom  the  earliest  ages,  Glendaloeh 
seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  seat 
of  superstition.  The  tribe  of  wild 
and  ignorant  savages  who  here  first 
fixed  their  abode,  deprived  of  the 
light  of  letters  unoccupied  in  any 
amusing  or  profitable  employment, 
.and  wandering  among  human  forms 
as  uncivilised  and  barbarous  as 
themselves,  were  a  prey  to  melan- 
choly thoughts  and  the  basest  pas- 
sions. Their  fears  animated  every 
rustling  leaf  and  whispering  gale, 
and  invisible  beings  multiplied  with 
the  objects  of  their  senses.  The 
gloomy  vale,  the  dark  cave,  the  thick 
forest  and  cloud-capped  mountain, 
were  the  chosen  seats  of  these  aerial 
spirits,  and  there  they  celebrated 
their  nocturnal  orgies.  These  super- 
stitious and  idle  fears  could  only  be 
appeased  by  the  bold  claims  of  pagan 
priests  to  mystic  and  supernatural 
powers  equal  to  the  protection  of 
the  terrified  rustic  and  the  taming  of 
the  most  obstinate  demon.  The 
first  Christian  preachers  among  these 
barbarians,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  purity  of  their  faith  or  the 
ardour  of  their  zeal,  were  forced  to 
adopt  the  high  pretensions  and  con- 
juring tricks  of  their  heathen  pre- 
decessors ;  and  by  thus  yielding  to 
human  prepossessions  and  imbeci- 
lity, indirectly  and  imperceptibly 
introduce  the  great  truths  of  Reve- 
lation. 

As  superstition  had  filled  Glenda- 
loeh with  evil  spirits,  and  its  lakes 
with  great  and  devouring  serpents, 
the  Christian  missionaries  found  it 
indispensably  necessary  to  procure 
some  saint  under  whose  protection 
die  inhabitants  might  live  secm-e 
from  temporal  and  spiritual  evils. 
At  a  loss  for  a  patron,  they  adopted 
41  pvactice  derived  from  paganism, 


and  pursued  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
corrupt  ages  of  Christianity.  Thus 
the  Rhine,  like  our  Shannon,  was 
personified  and  adored ;  and  Gildas 
assures  us  the  Britons  worshipped 
mountains,  hills,  and  rivers.  Thus, 
of  a  mountain  at  Glendaloeh,  which 
in  the  Celtic  is  Cevn,  Kevn,  or 
Kevin,  a  saint  was  made,  as  of  the 
Shannon,  Saint  Senanus,  and  of 
Down,  Saint  Dunus.  Just  such 
Saints  were  St.  Bron,  St.  Lhygad  or 
Lugad,  St  Genocus,  St.  Brecas,  and 
others.  Though  it  is  a  positive  fact 
that  very  few  of  the  Saints  who  adorn 
our  legends  ever  had  existence,  but 
are  personifications  of  inanimate 
things,  and  even  of  passions  and 
qualities,  yet  the  history  of  Glen- 
daloeh would  be  esteemed  very 
imperfect  without  transcribing  the 
monkish  tales  concerning  St.  Coem- 
gene,  the  reputed  founder  of  its 
churches  and  city.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, give  them  as  handed  down  to 
us,  first  touching  briefly  on  the  name 
and  topography  of  the  place. 

Glendaloeh  or  Glendalough,  in  the 
barony  of  Ballynacor,  in  the  county 
of  Wicklow,  is  twenty-two  miles 
south  of  Dublin,  and  eleven  north- 
west of  Wicklow.  Its  name  seems 
to  be  an  Anglo-Saxon  compound, 
referring  to  its  lakes  in  the  valley,^  a 
name  which  it  derived  from  its  first 
Firbolgian  possessors,  the  Totilas, 
Tuathals,  or  Tools,  for  in  a  life  *  of 
one  of  this  family  it  is  said  to  be 
situated  in  a  region  called  Fortuatha, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Leinster,  which 
we  know  was  held  by  the  Fortua- 
thals,  or  the  Sept  of  the  Tuathals, 
or  Tools,  the  ancient  proprietors  of 
this  district  That  this  is  the  true 
origin  of  the  name  seems  to  be  con- 
firmed by  Hoveden,  who  was  chap- 
lain to  Henry  II.,  and  who  calls  it 


*   Glcn^  a  ralley,  and  Luh^  a  lake. 
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equivalently  in  l^tin,  "  Episcopatus 
Bistagncnsis'* — the  Bishopric  of  the 
Two  Lakes. 

Glendaloch  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides,  except  to  the  east,  by  stu- 
pendous mountains,  whose  vast  per- 
pendicular height  throws  a  gloom  on 
the  vale  below,  well  suited  to  inspire 
religious  dread  and  horror.  Covered 
with  broA\Ti  heath  or  more  sable  peat, 
their  summits  reflect  no  light.  On 
the  south  are  the  mountains  Lugduff 
and  Derryba>vn,  separated  only  by 
a  small  cataract.  Opposite  to  Lug- 
duff,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lake,  is  Kemyderry,  between  which 
and  Broccagh,  on  the  north  side,  is 
a  road  leading  from  Hollywood  to 
Wicklow.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
upper  lake  a  cascade,  called  Glane- 
ola  Brook,  falls  from  the  hill.  St. 
Kevin*s  keeve  is  a  small  stream  from 
Glendasan  river,  which  rising  about 
three  miles  from  Glendaloch  out  of 
a  lake  called  Lochnahansan,  runs  on 
the  north  side  of  the  seven  churches 
to  Arklow.  In  its  course,  it  falls 
into  CJlendaloch,  and  is  named  St 
Kevin's  keeve ;  in  it  weak  and  sickly 
children  were  dipped  every  Sunday 
and  Thursday  before  sunrise,  and  on 
St.  Kevin's  day,  the  3rd  of  June, 
(ilaneola  brook,  Glendasan  river,  St 
Kevin's  keeve,  and  other  cataracts, 
form  a  junction  in  the  valley,  and 
assume  the  name  of  Avonmore,  or 
the  great  river.  This,  frequently 
swelled  by  torrents,  is  rapid  and  dan- 
gerous. The  two  lakes  in  the  vale 
are  divided  from  each  other  by  a  rich 
meadow ;  the  rest  of  the  soil  is  so 
rocky  as  to  be  incapable  of  tillage  by 
the  plough.  The  crops  are  rye  and 
oats,  which  best  agree  with  the  place. 
The  names  Derrybawn,  Kemyderry, 
and  Kyle,  demonstrate  that  great  fo- 
rests of  oaks  and  other  timber  cloth- 
ed these  mountains.  Between  the 
cathedral  and  upper  lake  is  a  group 
of  thorns  of  a  great  size,  and  their 
plantation  is  ascribed  to  St  Kevin. 
From  what  can  now  be  discovered  of 
the  ancient  city  by  its  walls  above. 


and  foundations  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  it  probably  extended  from 
the  Researt  Church  to  the  Ivy  Church, 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  only 
street  appearing  is  the  road  leading 
from  the  market-place  into  the  county 
of  Kildare :  it  is  in  good  preservation, 
being  paved  with  stones  placed  edge- 
wise, and  ten  feet  in  breadth. 

To  this  dreary  and  sequestered 
vale  our  saint  retired.  He  was*  bom 
in  498,  baptised  by  St  Cronan,  and 
at  the  age  of  seven  years  put  under 
the  tuition  of  Petrocus,  a  Briton. 
He  led  a  hermetical  life  in  a  cell,  in 
a  place  of  old  called  Cluayn  Duach, 
where  he  was  bom  and  brought  up  : 
now  the  place  is  called  Gleandalach, 
where  one  Dymnach,  lord  of  the 
soil,  founded  a  church  in  honour  of 
St  Coemgenus,  joined  thereunto  a 
fair  churchyard,  ^vith  other  edifices 
and  divers  buildings. 

When  Giraldus  Cambrensis  came 
here  in  1 185,  St  Kevin  was  the  pa- 
tron of  Glendaloch.  He  names  him 
St.  Keiwin,  Keiuin  or  Keivin,  as 
Brompton  does  Keywin.  In  an  Ice- 
landic Chronicle  of  the  1 2th  century, 
he  is  called  St  Kaevinus  ;  and  in  an 
authentic  record  of  the  year  1 2 14,  he 
is  styled  St.  Keywin.  These  names 
prove  that  Coemgene  was  then  un- 
known, for  it  was  as  easy  for  these 
authors  to  have  written  Coemgene 
as  Kevin ;  but  as  they  did  not,  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  the 
name  Coemgene  and  his  legend  were 
fabrications  posterior  to  the  13th 
century;  and  that  a  mountain  at 
Glendaloch  was  personified  and 
made  a  saint  is  highly  probable. 
Neither  will  the  following  miracles 
tend  to  establish  the  credibility  of 
St  Kevin's  legend  or  his  reality : — 
"  There  was,"  says  an  Icelandic  MS. 
before  cited,  "  in  Ireland  one,  among 
the  body  of  saints,  named  Kaevinus, 
a  kind  of  hermit,  inhabiting  the  town 
of  Glumelhagam  (Glendaloch),  who, 
when  that  happened  which  we  are 
about  to  relate,  had  in  his  house 
a  young  man,  his  relation,  greatly 


y  by  Its  walls  above,    a  young  man,  his  \ 

*  Ware's  Bishop^>,  p.  373 ;  Usser.  Primord.  p.  958. 
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beloved  by  him.     This  young  man 
being  attacked  by  a  disease  which 
seemed  mortal,  at  that  time  of  the 
year  when  diseases  are  most  danger- 
ous, namely  in  the  month  of  March, 
and  taking  it  into  his  head  that  an 
apple  would  prove  a  remedy  for  his 
disorder,  earnestly  besought  his  rela- 
tion, Kaevinus,  to  give  him  one.    At 
that  time  no  apples  were  easily  to  be 
had,  the  trees  having  just  then  began 
to  put  forth  their  leaves.     But  Kpe- 
vinus,    grieving  much  at  his  rela- 
tion's sickness,  and  particularly  at  not 
being  able  to  procure  him  the  remedy 
he  required,  he,  at  length,  prostrated 
himself  in  prayer,  and  besought  the 
Lord  to  grant  him  some  relief  for  his 
kinsman.     After  his  prayer  he  went 
out  of  the  house,  and  looking  about 
him  saw  a  large  tree,  a  salix,  or  wil- 
low, whose  branches  he  examined, 
and  as  if  for  the  expected  remedy, 
when  he  observed  the  tree  to  be  full 
of  a  kind  of  apples  just  ripe.    Three 
of  these  he  gathered,  and  carried  to 
the  young  man ;  when  the  youth  had 
eaten  part  of  these  apples  he  felt  his 
disorder  gradually  abate,  and  was  at 
length  restored  to  his  former  health. 
The  tree  seemed  to  rejoice  in  this 
gift  of  God,  and  bears  every  year  a 
fruit  like  an  apple,  which  from  that 
time  have  been  called  St  Kevin's 
apples,  and  are  carried  over  all  Ire- 
land, that  those  labouring  under  any 
disease  may  eat  them;    and  it  is 
notorious  from  various  relations  that 
they  are  the  most  wholesome  medi- 
cine against  all  disorders  to  which 
mankind  are  liable ;  and  it  must  be 
observed  that  it  is  not  so  much  for 
the  sweetness  of  their  savour  as  theu: 
efficacy  in  medicine,  for  which  they 
are  esteemed,  and,  as  at  first,  for 
which  they  are  sought     There  were 
many  other  things  which  were  sud- 
denly effected  by  the  virtue  of  this 
holy  man."    Perhaps  this  story  arose 


from  exhibiting  the  bark,  leaves,  and 
catkins  of  the  willow,  wWch  the  Irish 
believed  to  be  efficacious  in  dysen- 
teries. 

Cambrensis  tells  us,  that  in  the 
time  of  Lent  St  Kevin  retreated 
from  the  commerce  of  the  world  to 
a  little  hut  in  a  desert,  to  enjoy  medi- 
tation, reading,  and  prayer.  On  a 
certain  time  putting  his  hand  out  of 
the  window,  and  lifting  it  up  to 
heaven  according  to  custom,  a  black- 
bird perched  on  it,  and  using  it  as  a 
nest,  dropped  her  eggs  there.  The 
saint  pitied  the  bird,  and  neither 
closed  nor  drew  his  hand  in,  but  in- 
defatigably  kept  it  stretched  out 
until  she  brought  forth  her  young. 
In  memory  of  this  all  the  images  of 
St  Kevin  have  a  hand  extended  and 
a  bird  sitting  on  it 

St.  Kevin,  as  tradition  reports, 
going  up  a  neighbouring  hill  in  time 
of  dearth,  met  a  woman  with  a  sack 
on  her  head,  containing  five  loaves. 
He  inquired  what  she  was  carrying, 
she  answered,  stones ;  I  pray,  says 
the  saint,  they  may  become  stones, 
when  instantiy  five  stones  tumbled 
out*  These  were  kept  as  sacred 
relics  for  many  years  in  the  Refeart 
Church,  but  are  now  in  the  valley, 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  it ; 
they  weigh  about  twenty-eight  poimds 
each,  are  shaped  as  loaves,  with  the 
marks  of  their  junction  in  the  oven. 
Let  these  foolish  tales  of  the  igno- 
rant and  superstitious  suffice,  and  let 
us  attend  to  the  remains  of  ancient 
art  which  this  celebrated  glen  offers 
to  us. 

On  entering  the  place  from  the 
east,  we  first  reach  the  Ivy  Church, 
so  called  from  being  enveloped  in 
the  imibrage  of  this  plant  The 
belfry  is  circular,  and  shows  one  of 
the  first  attempts  to  unite  the  Round 
Tower  with  the  body  of  the  church. 
South-east  from  this,  and  on  the 


^  This  seems  to  be  transcribed  from  a  monkish  tale  in  Matt.  Westm.    Eodem  tern 
pore  pauper  quidem  cum  a  nautis  eleemosymam  peterct,  nee  acciperet,  dicente  i      c 
non  nihil  hie  praeter  lapides  habemus,  subjecit  pauper,  omnia  ergo  vertantur       u 
Quo  dicto,  quicquid  manducabile  in  navi  crat  in  lapides  conversum  est,  coloie  ew  iw 
camndem  permanente. 
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opposite  side  of  the  river  is  the 
eastern  church,  or  the  Priory  of  Saint 
Saviour.    Near  this  is  a  stone-roofed 
chapel,  discovered  many  years  ago 
by  Samuel  Hayes,   Esq.    About  a 
furlong  west  from  the  Ivy  Church, 
and  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  is 
a  small  square,  which  was  the  market 
place.     In  its  centre  was  «  stone 
cross,  the  pedestal  only  remaining. 
South  from  the  market-place,  you 
pass  Glendasan  river  on  steppmg- 
stones,  where  formerly  was  a  bndge, 
and  then  you  arrive  at  the  cemetery, 
which    is    entered   by  a    gateway 
through  a  semicircular  arch,  and  in 
this  enclosure  stands  the  cathedral. 
The  nave  is  48  feet  by  20  wide ;  a 
semicircular  arch  forms  the  chancel. 
The  eastern  window  is  a  round  arch, 
ornamented  with  a  chevron  mould- 
ing.    The  sculptures  of  the  impost 
mouldings  are  legendary.     On  one 
part  a  dog  is  devouring  a  serpent. 
Tradition  tells  us  that  a  great  serpent 
inhabited  the  lake,  and  it  is  at  day 
called  Lochnapiast,  or  the  serpent- 
loch,  and  being  destructive  of  men 
and  cattle  was  killed  by  St.  Kevin.* 
In  another  part  the  saint  appears 
embracing  his  favourite  willow,*  and 
among  the  foliage  may  be  discovered 
the  medicinal  apple.     The  window 
itself  is  very  singular,  running  to  a 
narrow  spike-hole  :  neither  it  nor  any 
other  at  Glendaloch  seems  to  have 
been  glazed.     Under  a  window  on 
the  south  side  of  the  choir  is  a  tomb 
of  free-stone  adorned  with  carving, 
but  without  any  inscription.   Not  far 
from  the  cathedral  is  the  sacristy, 
otherwise  called  the  priest's  house. 
The  closet,  in  which  the  vestments 
and  holy  utensils  were  kept,  remains : 
the  vulgar  believe  it  an  infallible 
cure  for  the  head-ache  to  turn  thrice 
round  in  it :  a  notion  arising  from 
the  veneration  paid  to  its  sacred  fur- 


niture in  times  of  predominant  super- 
stition.    Among  the  remnants  of 
crosses  and  sculptures  is  a  loose 
stone,    showing    in    relievo    three 
figures.     The  one  in  the  middle  is 
a  bishop  or  priest  sitting^  in  a  chair, 
and  holding  a  penitential  m  his  hand. 
On  the  right,  a  pilgrim  leans  on  his 
staff;  and  on  the  left,  a  young  man 
holds  a  purse  of  money  to  commute 
it  for  penance.    This  curious  sculp- 
ture will  be    illustrated  by  citing 
a^  passage  from  Archbishop  Strat- 
ford's  "  Extravagants :" — "  Because 
the  offender  has  no  dread  of  his 
fault,  when  money  buys  off  the  punish- 
ment,  and    the    archdeacons    and 
some  of  their  superiors  (the  bishops) 
do,  for  the  sake  of  money,  remit 
that  corporal  penance  which  should 
be  inflicted  for  a  terror  to  others, 
inasmuch  as  the  offenders  are  called 
by  some,  lessees  of  sin  :  We  forbid 
commutation  of  corporal   penance 
for   money  to    be    made,   without 
great  and  urgent  cause."    Chaucer 
alludes  to  this  practice  in  his  "  Somp- 
nour :" — 

He  would  suffer  for  .a  quart  of  wine, 
A  good  fellow  to  have  his  concubine. 

To  SO  shocking  an  excess  had  this 
custom  of  buying  off  sins  arrived  in 
the  Romish  Church,  that  a  number 
of  Leonine  verses,  engraven  on  a 
stone  tablet  in  Gothic  letters,  were 
affixed  to  a  pillar  of  the  high  altar  in 
the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  at  Bourges, 
promising  pardon  of  sins  and  para- 
dise to  every  generous  benefactor  to 
the  church  and  clergy.' 

Hie  des  devoid,  ccelestibus  associo  le. 
Mentes  agrota;  per  munera  sunt  ibi  Iota?. 
Crede  mihi,  crede,  caali  dominaberis  axle. 
Nam  pro  inercede  Christo  dices,  mihi  cede. 
Hie  datur  exponi  paradisus  venditioni. 
Qui  servet  hie  parce,  parce  comprendet  in 

arce. 
Pro  solo  nummo  gaudebis  in  aethere  summo. 


*  Such  notions,  in  times  of  superstition,  were  common.    A  snake  appears  on  the 

tomb  of  Sir  John  Conyers,  which  was  slain  by  the  faJchion  of  that  valiant  knight. 

Blunt's  Tenures,  by  Beckwith,  p.  2CX). 

^r"^*  V^°^«  '^  extremely  curious,  and  maybe  se«n  in  L'Apologie  pour  Herodotc, 
per  H.  EsUennc.  p.  452-453. 
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Here  is  also  a  round  tower  no  feet 
high,  at  the  bottom  52  feet  in  girth, 
and  the  walls  4  feet  thick.  There 
was  formerly  the  stump  of  another 
not  far  off.  St.  Kevin's  Kitchen  is 
a  stone-roofed  oratory,  the  ridge  of 
the  roof  is  about  30  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  its  angle  sharp  ;  at  the 
west  end  is  a  round  tower  of  about 
45  feet  in  height. 

Our  Lad/s  church  is  the  most 
westward  of  all  the  others,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  cathedral  The  Refeart 
Church  is  literally  the  sepulchre  of 
kings,  being  the  burial-place  of  the 
O'Tooles ;  seven  of  these  toparchs 
lying  here  interred,  according  to  tra- 
dition. On  a  tomb  is  said  to  be  the 
following  inscription  in  Irish : 


*' Jesus  Christ 

MiU  deachfcuch  cort  re  Mac  MthuU" 

That  is,  **  Behoid  the  resting-place  of  the 
body  of  King  Mac  Toole,  who  died  in 
Jesus  Christ,  loio." 

These  letters  and  words  cannot 
now  be  made  out  after  theutmostpains 
and  attention,  nor  scarcely  a  single 
letter  with  any  certainty.  Besides, 
if  the  whole  was  legible,  it  would  not 
be  in  modem  Irish,  but  in  that  dia- 
lect of  it,  which,  from  its  antiquity, 
would  not  at  present  be  very  easily 
understood. 

In  returning  from    the    Refeart 
Church  is  a  circle  of  stones  piled  up 
conicalfy  about  three  feet  high ;  at 
and  round  these  pilgrims  performed 
penance.     In  the  recess  of  the  south 
mountain  is  Teampall  na  Skellig, 
equivalently  called  in  old  records, 
the  priory  de  rupe  and  the  convent 
de  deserto.   St.  Kevin's  bed  is  above 
it     There  are  two  rocky  projections 
from  the  mountain,   in   one  is  St. 
Kevin's   bed,   excavated   from  the 
living  rock.     The  path  to  it  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous  and  difficult,  and 
returning  back  more  so,  from  the 
narrowness  of  the  path,   the  least 
slip  precipitating  the  adventurer  into 
the  lake  below.     Nothing,  in  short, 
can  be  more  frightful  than  a  pil- 


grimage to  the  bed,  and  Teampall 
na  Skellig  Church.^ 

Almost  in  the  middle  of  the  glen 
are  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  or  mon- 
astery, dedicated    to    the  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul.    And  north  of  the 
abbey  stands  Trinity  Church,  at  the 
end  of  which  is  part  of  a  round 
tower,  which  was  evidently  used  for 
a  belfry.     There  were  many  smaller 
chapels  and  oratories.    The  seven 
churches  for  which  Glendaloch  was 
so  celebrated  seem  to  have  been, 
I,  the  Abbey;    2,   the  Cathedral; 
3,  St.  Kevin's  Kitchen  ;  4,  Teampall 
na  Skellig ;  5,  Our  Lady's  Church ; 
6,  Trinity  Church;  7,  the  Ivy  Church« 
The  others  appear  to  be  later  con- 
structions.     The    seven    churches 
when  approached  by  the  bridge  of 
Derrybawn  form  a  very  picturesque 
and  pleasing  scene.    The  bridge  is 
thrown  over  the  Avonmore,  and  is 
composed  of  three  elliptic  arches. 
Derrybawn,  covered  to  a  great  extent 
^vith  an  oak  coppice  on  one  side  and 
the  huge  Broccagh  on  the  other,  con- 
fines the  view  up  the  river  to  the 
valley ;  at  the  end  of  which  the  great 
round  tower  and  the  other  ruins  ap- 
pear to  great  advantage.    A  remark- 
ably smooth  and    high    moimtain 
makes  a  no  less  singular  than  agree- 
able background. 

The  number  seven,  as  every  one 
knows,  was  mystical  and  sacred,  and 
early  consecrated  to  religion.      It 
began  with  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  all  the  Jewish  rites  were  accom- 
modated to  it.  It  is  found  among  the 
Brahmans     and    Egyptians.      The 
Greek  fathers  extol  its  power  and 
efficacy,    and  the  Latin,  as  usual, 
apply  it  to  supersititious  purposes. 
The  church  formed  various  septen- 
aries.      The  following  is  extracted 
from  Archbishop  Peckham's  Consti- 
tutions,   made    at    Lambeth,    a.d., 
1 28 1  : — "The  most  high  hath  cre- 
ated a  medicine  for  the  body  of  man, 
reported  in  seven  vessels,  that  is,  the 
seven  sacraments   of  the  Church. 
There  are  seven  articles  of  faith  be- 


This  was  one  of  the  four  principal  places  of  pilgrimage  in  Ireland. 
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longing  to  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity. 
Seven  articles  belonging  to  Christ's 
humanity.  There  are  seven  com- 
mandments respecting  man ;  seven 
capital  sins,  and  seven  principal  vir- 
tues." Much  more  to  the  same  pur- 
pose is  in  Amalarius,  Durandus,  and 
the  Ritualists.  The  Irish  entertained 
a  similar  veneration  for  this  number, 
witness  the  seven  churches  at  Glen- 
daloch,  Clonmacnois,  Inniscathy, 
Inch  Derrin,  Inniskealtra,  and  the 
seven  altars  at  Clonfert  and  Holy 
Cross.  Crowds  were  attracted  to 
these  places  to  celebrate  the  pro- 
fQundest  mysteries ! 

It  is  now  time  to  inquire  what  are 
the  origin  and  date  of  the  buildings 
and  celebrity  of  Glendaloch.  And 
here  the  antiquities  themselves  (and 
a  richer  store  is  nowhere  to  be  found) 
will  best  enable  us  to  determine  these 
curious,  points. 

From  Bede  we  learn  that  the 
Irish  and  Britons  agreed  in  religious 
opinions  and  discipline,  and  di^ered 
widely  from  those  of  Rome,  and  of 
this  he  supplies  ample  proofs  in  the 
years  604,  630,  and  661,  and  it  has 
been  seen  that  the  Irish  Church  con- 
tinued separated  from  the  Romish  to 
the  twelfth  century,  and  even  later, 
consequently,  that  we  did  not  adopt 
the  use  of  palls,  the  mass,  purgatory, 
the  unbloody  sacrifice,  prayers  for 
th^  dead,  reliques,  pilgrimages,  li- 
tanies, and  numberless  other  super- 
stitious practices,  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  had  embraced.  In  the  second 
Nicene  Council  it  was  decreed,  a.d. 
788,  that  no  church  should  be  conse- 
crated that  had  not  the  reliques  of 
some  saint.  It  is  believed  to  have 
been  two  centuries  before  this  rule 
was  observed,  even  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  the  cause  that  prevented 
its  reception  was,  the  want  of  stone 
edifices.  If  there  was  no  other 
reason,  the  operation  of  the  same 
cause  was  equally  powerful  in  Ire- 
land. The  Ostmen  of  Ireland  were 
converted  to  Christianity  about  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  but 
it  \Yas   such  Christianity  as   their 


countrymen  in  England  had  been 
taught  them  by  Romish  missionaries, 
and  of  which  the  use  of  reliques  was 
a  capital  article.  To  secure  those 
from  fire  was  their  first  care,  and  this 
was  effected  by  arching  a  crypt  or 
small  oratory  with  stone,  in  this  the 
reliques  were  placed,  and  a  tomb 
raised  over  them,  which  served  for 
an  altar.  It  was  in  a  bishop's  power 
to  canonise  as  many  as  he  pleased. 
This  practice  is  delivered  by  the 
Romish  writers,  and  hence  we  need 
not  wonder  how  saints  were  multi- 
plied. As  patron  saints  were  un- 
known till  their  reliques  were  adored, 
and  thus  deposited,  and  as  this  usage 
was  first  introduced  by  the  Ostmen 
in  the  ninth  century,  so  the  date  of 
our  buildings  of  lime  and  stone  con- 
firms this  fact.  We  had  none  of  the 
latter,  at  least  in  any  number,  ante- 
cedent to  the  arrival  of  these  North- 
ems  in  the  ninth  age,  as  is  generally 
agreed.  In  another  article  the  style 
of  this  crypt  will  be  particularly  con- 
sidered. 

It  would  exceed  our  present  limit 
to  treat  of  the  round  towers  of  Glen- 
daloch, or  of  the  ages  of  these  struc- 
tures, but  they  will  be  noticed  here- 
after :  nor  can  we  stay  but  to  remark, 
that  the  coins  here  exhibited  and 
others  given  by  Ware  and  discovered 
at  Glendaloch,  belong  to  the  early 
Danish  princes  who  had  embraced 
Christianity.  But  we  shall  proceed 
with  some  historical  collections  re- 
lative to  this  celebrated  place. 

No  sooner  were  the  relics  of  St. 
Kevin  brought  hither  than  his  zeal- 
ous and  bigoted  votaries  proclaimed 
their  virtues  and  miracles,  and  all 
flocked  to  the  shrine  of  the  new 
s^int :  a  naked  and  barren  wilderness 
was  quickly  filled  with  churches 
and  good  houses ;  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful city  sprang  up,  and  wealth 
flowed  in  from  every  quarter.  A  city 
abounding  in  riches  and  votive  ofiier- 
ings  was  an  object  of  plimder  with 
piratical  freebooters  of  the  North, 
who,  as  they  subsisted  solely  by  de- 
predation, without   reluctance   fire- 
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quently  pillaged  their  own  country- 
men, so  that  the  Irish  annals  are 
most  probably  right  in  what  they  re- 
late of  the  spoiling  of  Glendaloch  at 
dififerent  times.  In  1162,  Laurence 
O'Toole,  whose  ancestors  had  found- 
ed and  endowed  the  abbey  and  the 
other  churches,  was  elected  abbot 
The  writer  of  his  life  tells  us,  he  was 
named  Laurence  OTuathal,  that  his 
^Either  was  Muirchiortach  OTuathal, 
Lord  of  Imaile.  That  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  he  was  chosen  abbot,  the 
revenues  of  the  abbacy  vastly  surpas- 
sing those  of  the  bishopric.  That 
every  year,  at  the  quadrigesimal 
season,  he  retired  into  a  most  horrid 
but  holy  wilderness,  St.  Kevin's 
rock,  environed  on  every  side  with 
dark  woods,  besides  a  deep  lake  on 
one  side,  enclosing  a  perpendicular 
precipice  of  60  cubits  ;  on  the  other, 
one  of  30.  In  that  side  of  the  rock 
that  hangs  over  the  lake  is  a  hollow 
made  by  St  Kevin's  own  hands, 
which  served  him  for  an  oratory  to 
pray  in,  and  a  repository  when  he 
would  sleep.  Here  Laurence  passed 
the  forty  days  of  Lent  Thus  far 
our  hagiographer.  Laurence  was 
elected  Bishop  of  Glendaloch,  but 
this  he  refused ;  his  ambition  aspired 
to  a  higher  dignity — the  pall  and  see 
of  Dublin,  and  he  soon  attained 
them. 

In  1 1 73,  Richard  Strongbow,  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  the  King's  Deputy, 
granted  to  Thomas,  nephew  of  Lau- 
rence O'Toole,  the  abbey  and  par- 
sonage of  Glendaloch.  The  charter 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
ancient  in  this  kingdom,  as  it  pre- 
serves the  possessions,  privileges, 
and  immunities  of  the  abbey.  The 
names  of  the  subscribers,  and  other 
circumstances,  enable  us  to  ascertain 
its  date. 

The  second  witness  is  Eva,  daugh- 
ter of  King  Dermot  Macmurrogh, 
and  wife  of  Earl  Richard.  Walter 
de  Ridel,  or,  Ridelford  and  MeylcT 
Fitz-Henry,  the  other  witnesses 
were  companies  of  Strongbow  in  h'« 
Irish  wars.    The  Earl  styles  himseu 


Viceroy  of  Ireland.  This  office  he 
he  must  have  assumed  on  the  de- 
parture of  Henry  U.,  which  was  on 
Easter  Monday,  A.D.  11 73.  From 
hence  it  will  appear,  that  die  name 
of  Luke,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  to 
this  charter  is  a  mistake  for  the  first 
prelate  of  that  name  who  sat  in  the 
see  of  Dublin,  lived  more  than  fifty 
years  after  granting  this  charter.  So 
that  Luke  ^ould  be  Lawrence,  who 
filled  the  archiepiscopal  chair  from 
1 162  to  1 180. 

Archbishop  Lawrence  went  to  En- 
gland soon  after  the  king,  and  was 
very  little  in  Ireland  during  his 
reign.  As  he  had  been  Abbot  of 
Glendaloch,  and  considered  it  as 
belonging  to  his  family,  he  naturally 
interested  himself  in  securing  its 
possessions,  and  having  the];n  con- 
firmed by  the  new  government. 
Another  particular  to  be  learned 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  charter 
is,  the  diffidence  entertained  of  the 
clergy's  veracity  in  secular  concerns. 
The  earl  does  not  allege  their  evi- 
dence in  support  of  their  property, 
but  the  solemn  and  regal  testim(»iy 
of  King  Dermod:  "Sicut  in  verbo 
veritatis  Diarmicus,  rex  testatus  est" 
The  Normans  had  been  frequently 
imposed  on  by  fictitious  exemptions 
and  forged  charters,  and  therefore 
received  such  documents  with  the 
utmost  caution.  As  soon  as  the 
Irish  submitted  to  the  Normans, 
the  latter  began  to  act  the  same  part 
here  which  they  were  daily  perform- 
ing in  England.  They  seized  the 
churches,  tithes,  and  manors,  of  the 
clergy.  Cambrensis,  an  eye-wit- 
ness, complains  in  strong  terms  of 
their  rapacity  in  this  island.  Robert 
Fitz  -  Stephen,  Henry  de  Monte 
Marisco,  and  John  de  Courcy,  hav- 
ing no  children,  he  pronounces  a 
just  judgment  on  them  for  depauper- 
ising the  Irish  Church. 

Pope  Alexander  III.,  by  a  Bull, 
A.D.  1 1 79,  confirmed  the  city  of 
Glendaloch  to  Malchus,  its  bishop 
and  his  successors,  saving  the  rights 
of  the  abbot    In  this  are  mentioned 
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no  less  than  fifty  denominations  of 
land,  and  among  them  Dublin  is  in- 
cluded. The  Pope  did  not  relish 
the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Nor- 
mans, because  they  affected  his  trea- 
sury, and  in  this  instance  he  at- 
tempted their  restriction.  By  the 
following  letter,  the  original  of  which 
is  in  Ware's  "  Bishops,"  we  are  in- 
formed that  Cardinal  Paparon's  busi- 
ness here,  in  1 152,  was  to  render  the 
Irish  clergy  more  manageable,  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  fees,  fixing 
some  in  the  best  towns,  where  here- 
ditary possession  was  less  liable  to 
interrupt  papal  provisions. 

A  LETTER  CONXERNINQ  THE  FALLS  SENT 
INTO  IRELAND. 

"  The  testimony  of  the  ArchbishoP 
of  Tuam  and  his  suffragans.  Mastei^ 
John  Paparon,  Legate  of  the  Roman 
Church,  coming  into  Ireland,  found 
a  bishop  dwelling  in  Dublin,  who  then 
exercised  his  episcopal  function  with- 
in the  walls.  He  found  in  the  same 
diocese  another  church  in  the  moun- 
tains, which  was  also  called  a  city, 
and  had  a  certain  rural  bishop ;  but 
the  same  legate  appointed  Dublin, 
which  was  the  best  city,  to  be  the  me- 
tropolis of  that  province  ;  delivering 
the  pall  to  that  bishop  who  then  go- 
verned the  church  of  Dublin,  and  he 
appointed  that  the  diocese  in  which 
both  cities  were  should  be  divided ; 
that  one  part  thereof  should  fall  to 
the  metropolis,  and  the  other  part 
should  remain  to  him  who  lived  in 
the  mountains,  to  the  intent,  as  we 
firmly  believe,  that  the  part  should  be 
annexed  to  the  metropolis  upon  the 
death  of  the  bishop,  who  then  govern- 
ed the  church  in  the  mountains  ;  and 
this  immediately  he  would  have  car- 
ried into  execution  had  he  not  been 
obstructed  by  the  insolence  of  the 
Irish,  who  were  then  powerful  in  that 
territory. 

"  ^Vhen  our  lord.  King  Henry  of 
England,  came  to  be  thoroughly  in- 
formed of  the  intention  of  the  legate, 
he  granted  that  church  in  the  moun- 
tains to  the  metropolis,  adhering  to 


the  intention  and  will  of  the  said  le- 
gate. In  like  manner,  our  present 
lord,  John,  iCing  of  England,  having 
received  evidence  of  die  said  facty 
and  of  the  intention  of  the  said  legate 
from  the  great  and  worthy  men  of 
that  territory,  granted  the  said  part  to 
John,  the  predecessor  of  the  present 
bishop  (of  Dublin).  Besides  that 
holy  church  in  the  mountains,  al- 
though anciendy  it  was  held  in  great 
veneration  on  account  of  St  Keywin, 
who  lived  a  solitary  life  in  that  place, 
yet  now  (a.d.  i  2 14)  it  is  so  waste  and 
desolate,  and  hath  been  so  forty  years, 
that  of  a  church  it  is  become  a  dtn 
and  nest  of  thieves  and  robbers ;  so 
that  more  murders  are  committed  in 
that  valley  than  in  any  other  place 
in  Ireland,  occasioned  by  the  waste 
and  desert  solitude  thereof." 

The  reason  for  adducing  this  re- 
cord is  to  show,  by  an  authenticated 
deduction,  some  part  of  the  history 
of  Glendaloch,  and  the  changes  it 
has  suffered.  From  1152,  the  time 
of  Paparon's  legation,  nothing  was 
done  to  the  prejudice  of  the  see  until 
Pope  Alexander  made  it  suffragan  to 
Dublin  in  11 79.  But  we  have  no 
proof  of  Archbishop  Toole's  wishing, 
or  Henry's  granting  Glendaloch  to 
Dublin,  but  this  testimony  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuam,  though  the  fact 
seems  probable.  For  Dublin  posses- 
sing a  good  harbour,  being  biult  and 
fortified  by  the  Danes,  and  lying  con- 
venient for  the  schemes  of  the  Nor- 
mans on  this  kingdom,  a  British 
prince  would  naturally  make  it  his 
residence,  and  endeavour  its  aggran- 
disement. On  the  other  hand,  Glen- 
daloch was  held  by  a  fierce  and 
resolute  people,  and  a  Sept,  who 
as  foimders  presented  both  to  see 
and  abbey,  and  who  so  far  from 
submitting  to  the  new-comers  were, 
as  we  shsdl  see,  .in  the  sequel,  their 
most  determined  enemies ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, no  wonder,  if  Henry  and  his 
son  John  should  at  first  dissever, 
and  at  length  finally  incorporate  the 
whole  bishopric  of  Glendaloch  with 
Dublin.    Harris's  conjecture,  in  his 
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edition  of  Ware's  "Bishops/'  de- 
serves credit.  He  says,  Archbishop 
Loundres,  being  Justiciary  of  Ire- 
land, made  use  of  that  moment  of 
power  to  effect  this  consolidation. 
The  Normans  were  then  gaining 
ground,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  se- 
cond them.  Another  informs  us, 
that  the  people  of  Glendaloch  at 
first  violently  opposed  this  union, 
but,  being  overcome  by  papal  au- 
thority, they  consented,  on  condi- 
tion that  another  cathedral,  besides 
that  of  Christ  Church,  should  be 
erected  within  their  ancient  diocese, 
and  that  for  the  future  there  should 
be  an  Archdeacon  of  Glendaloch  as 
well  as  of  Dublin.  This  being  con- 
sented to,  another  church  was  begun 
without  the  walls,  on  the  ancient 
site  of  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  an 
archdeacon  was  appointed,  and  the 
union  took  place. 

In  1 193,  John  granted  the  see  of 
Glendaloch  for  ever  to  Dublin,  on 
the  first  vacancy,  the  bishop  of  the 
latter  providing  a  pastor  for  the 
former  church.  This  donation  he 
made  with  the  consent  of  his  barons 
solely,  without  any  mention  of  the 
Pope*s  authority  or  approbation. 
This  charter  is  dated  the  24th  of 
June,  and  about  the  end  of  the  en- 
suing July,  John  made  another  grant, 
absolutely  of  the  Bishopric  of  Glen- 
daloch, >vithout  the  provision  of  va- 
cancy expressed  in  the  former.  These 
t^'O  grants,  succeeding  each  other  so 
quickly  in  the  space  of  a  month,  can 
no  othenvise  be  accounted  for  but 
by  supposing  Malchus,  the  last 
bishop  but  one,  to  have  died;  on 
which  event  Archbishop  Comyn 
thought  it  prudent  to  have  the  for- 
mer donation  revived,  and  a  new 
confirmation  made,  omitting  the 
conditional  clause,  now  nugatory. 
There  are  grounds  for  believing  this 
to  be  the  case  from  the  documents 
and  their  tenor,  as  well  as  from  Mr. 
Harris's  declaration,  who  confesses 
he  does  not  know  when  Malchus 
died,  or  Piro  succeeded. 

William  Piro  or  Peryn  is  said  to 


have  been  the  last  legal  bishop  of 
Glendaloch,  and  this  is  inferred  by 
some  episcopal  acts  done  by  hina, 
recounted  by  Harris,  who  dates  his 
sitting  from  1192  to  12 14,  when  he 
died.  Perhaps  this  is  said  without 
proof ;  for  how  came  Piro  to  intrude 
himself  into  the  see  afterits  final  union 
with  Glendaloch,  in  1 193?  It  could 
not  be  the  design  of  King  John,  or 
the  Court  of  Rome,  to  divest  a 
bishopric  of  its  possessions,  and  yet 
still  keep  up  the  tide.  The  most 
probable  solution  is,  that  the 
O'Tooles  did  not,  or  would  not  re- 
linquish their  rights,  when  they  per- 
ceived their  acquiescence  went  to 
the  annihilation  of  these  rights. 

A.D.  1 2 14. — It  seems  to  have  been 
considered  as  a  violent  stretch  of 
power,  the  sinking  the  See  of  Glen- 
daloch into  that  of  Dublin,  other- 
wise so  many  reasons  to  vindicate  it 
would  never  have  been  sought  for. 
The  intentions  of  Cardinal  Paparon 
are  first  alleged,  then  the  fewness  of 
the  people  in,  and  the  poverty  of 
the  diocese  of  Dublin,  with  the  pro- 
priety of  extending  die  liniits,  and 
augmenting  the  revenues  of  the 
metropolitical  Church.  But  these 
motives,  how  plausible  soever,  did 
not  satisfy  the  Irish,  and  therefore 
the  testimony  of  O'Ruadon  was  pro- 
cured. He  was  uncle  of  Roderic 
O'Conor,  the  last  monarch  of  Ire- 
land, and  being  allied  to  the  royal 
family,  it  was  imagined  no  native 
would  object  to  his  solemn  evidence, 
or  litigate  a  transaction  supported 
by  such  authority.  To  give  every 
colourable  pretext  for  the  union,  it  is 
asserted  in  O'Ruadon's  letter  that 
Glendaloch,  for  forty  years  past,  was 
a  nest  of  thieves  and  murderers. 
This  brings  the  commencement  of 
nefarious  acts  there  to  the  year  1 1 73. 
The  argument  then  turns  out  a  most 
unfortunate  one,  as  it  directly  proves 
those  crimes  to  be  coeval  with,  and 
derived  from  the  establishment  of 
the  Norman  power  in  this  isle.  Be- 
fore this,  die  letter  states  that  Glen- 
daloch was  held  in  the  utmost  rene- 
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ration,  and  of  course  the  manners  of 
the  inhabitants  were  honest  and 
peaceable.  Can  it  be  astonishing 
that  when  the  natives  beheld  the  de- 
predations of  these  foreigners  on 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  property, 
their  morals  should  be  debauched, 
and  their  simplicitycomipted  by  such 
pestilent  examples  ? 

In  1 2 16,  Pope  Honorius  III.  con- 
firmed what  his  predecessors  and 
the  Kings  of  England  had  done  re- 
specting the  union  of  Glendaloch. 

In  Camden's  "AnnaJs,"atthe  end 
of  his  "Britannia,"  w^  find  the 
Tooles  almost  always  in  arms  against 
the  English,  and  there  is  reason  to 
think  they  kept  the  see  of  Glendaloch 
constantly  filled ;  for  Wadding,  in  his 
"  Franciscan  Annals,"  under  the  year 
1494,  informs  us  that  Pope  Alexander 
VI.,  on  Uie  death  of  Bishop  John, 
advanced  Ivo  Russi,  a  Minorite,  to 
the  see.     And  on  the  decease  of 


Russi,  the  next  year,  John,  or  Junon, 
was  made  bishop  of  Glendaloch.  In 
1497,  it  is  mentioned  that  Friar 
Dennis  White  had  long  been  in  pos- 
session of  Glendalodi,  but  being  old 
and  infirm,  and  touched  in  con- 
science, on  the  30th  of  May  this 
year,  surrendered  his  right  and  claim 
in  the  chapter-house  of  St  Patrick, 
Dublin,  and  acknowledged  his  see 
had  been  united  to  Dublin  since  the 
reign  of  King  John.  Walter  Fitz- 
Simons  was  now  archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin, and  in  such  favour  with  Henry 
VII.  that  he  was  made  deputy  to 
Jasper,  duke  of  Bedford,  governor  of 
Ireland.  In  this  plenitude  of  power 
he  obliged  White  to  make  the  fore- 

going  recognition.  I  do  not  know 
ow  this  can  be  reconciled  ^vith  what 
Burke  says,  that  Francb  de  Corduba 
was  appointed  to  the  see  by  Pope 
Alexander. 
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UNITED    ITALY. 


The  history  of  the  events  that  trans- 
formed a  "  geographical  expression  " 
into  a  free  and  important  state    is 
well  known.     The  task  undertaken 
by  Italians  in  creating  a  united  Italy 
has  been  arduous  beyond  concep- 
tion.   Political  and  social  reconstruc- 
tion ;  the  formation  of  national  de- 
fences ;     the    introduction     of   the 
elements  of  civilisation,  and  enlight- 
enment amidst  masses  bnitalised  by 
centuries  of  misrule  and  oppression ; 
the  extinction   of  brigandage;   the 
defeat  of  the  machinations  of  foreign 
enemies,  domestic  traitors,  and  cleri- 
cal fanatics  ;  the  raising  of  enormous 
sums  to    provide  for    a    thousand 
urgent    requirements, — these     have 
been  some    of   the    problems    the 
guiding  powers  of  the  new  kingdom 
have  been  called  upon  to  solve.  That 
which  a  nation  that  possesses  the 
first  principles  of  greatness  has  ac- 
compUshed  in  a  decade,  we    shall 
endeavour  to  lay  before  the  reader, 
premising  that  the  information  herein 
contained  has  been  gathered  from 
various  official  and  other  works  and 
documents,  as  well  as  from  personal 
obser\'ation.    We  shall  briefly  glance 
at  Italy  at  work,  and  pass  in  rapid 
review  the  number  of  her  inhabitants, 
their  religion,  occupations,  and  social 
condition,  showing  as  fully  as  space 
will  allow  the  progress  made  by  her 
population  morally  and  materially, 


and  the  general  advance  of  the 
country  on  the  onward  path  of 
civilisation. 

Italy  had  ceased  to  be  the  home 
of    art,    science,   and    commerce; 
Venice  and  Genoa  were  no  longer 
the  Queens  of  the  sea ;  no  Michael 
Angelo  planned  fortifications  or  sculp- 
tured a  colossal  David ;   no  Leon- 
ardo   da    Vinci    rendered    c^als 
navigable,  or  painted  an  imperishable 
Madonna.    The  great  master  minds, 
arbiters  of  all    human  knowledge, 
who  had  rendered  their  country  the 
most  prominent  in  Europe,  were  in 
their  silent  tombs.    That  once  for- 
tunate people  who  for  centuries  had 
enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  nearly  all 
inventions  and  all  discoveries,  from 
the    mariner's    compass   to   bomb- 
shells    and    firelocks  —  from    the 
New  AVorld  to  animal  magnetism — 
from  the  motion  of  the  earth  to  silk 
hose, — that  people  who  had  given  to 
Europe  horse  dragoons  and  musical 
operas ;  St.  Peter  of  Rome  and  the 
Pitti  Gallery  had  sunk  into  the  gross- 
est ignorance  and  misery.     Parcel- 
led out  into  small  states,  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  governed 
by  ignorant  or  superstitious  despots, 
over-run  by  fanatical  priests,  Italy 
had  fallen  into  a  lamentable  state 
of  degradation.     Its  rulers  purpose- 
ly shut  out  light  from  their  subjects ; 
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and  Ferdinand  the  Second,  of  Naples, 
boldly  said,  "My  people  have  no 
need  of  thinking."     In  i860,  out  of 
twenty-two  millions  of  individuals, 
seventeen   could   neither  read  nor 
write.     Italy  was  in  its  last  stage  of 
decadence,  when  the  cannon  at  San 
Martino  gave  birth  to  a  new  Italy. 
The  young  kingdom,  risen  as  if  by 
magic  from  the  fusion  of  a  mass  of 
heterogeneous  materials,  numbered 
in  1870  about  twenty-six  millions  of 
inhabitants,  including  Rome  and  the 
surrounding  provinces.     The  penin- 
sula contains  upwards  of  100  cities, 
3000  boroughs,  and  3500  communes. 
With  so  many  different  centres  of 
population,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  no  fear  of  centralisation  in  United 
Italy,  not  even  with  Rome  for  the 
capital.     The  population,  both  in  the 
cities  and  in  the  country,  is  steadily 
and  visibly  increasiiig.     It  may  al- 
most be  said  that  Italian  blood,  hav- 
ing breathed  the  air  of  freedom,  has 
accjuired  greater  powers  of  vitality 
and  reproduction  especially  in  the 
southern  provinces.     The  island  of 
Sardinia  alone    remains  poor   and 
thinly  inhabited.     Everywhere  else 
each  year    the   births    exceed  the 
deaths  in  a  rising  proportion.     In 
England  60  years  ^vould  be  required 
at   the    ])resent  rate  of  growth  to 
double  the  population ;  in  Italy  80 
years ;  in  France  (before   the  war) 
183  years;    in   Austria   217    years. 
United    Italy,    after   l^ngland    and 
lielgium,  contains  the  densest  and 
most  prolific  population  in  Europe. 
Notwithstanding  pestilences,  oppres- 
sion, foreign  wars,  civil  wars,  emi- 
grations, and  proscriptions,  the  new 
kingdom  is  richer  in  inhabitants  than 
Italy   ever  was  before  even  under 
the  Romans.     In  the  new  kingdom 
there  arc   only  ninety-thousand  fo- 
reigners :  some  of  whom  are  natives 
of  Nice  and  Savoy,  who  have  retain- 
ed their  posts  in  the  army  or  under 
Government.     King  Victor  Emma- 
nuel needs  no  forei.rn  Zouaves  nor 
Swiss  mercenaries  to  keep  his  rebel- 
lious subjects  in  order. 


Before  the  annexation  of  Venice  and 
Rome,  most  of  the  strangers  dweUing 
in  United  Italy  were  Italians.  Those 
who  were  not,  soon  became  Italian- 
ised. Foreigners,  especially  French- 
men settling  at  Naples,  quickly  adopt 
the  language  and  manners  of  the 
countr\'.  They  eat  maccaroni,  drink 
sulphuretted  waters,  take  their  siesta, 
affect  coral  amulets  and  charms, 
become  fond  of  music,  and  never 
walk.  In  that  land,  often  conquer- 
ed, often  a  victim  to  prolonged  in- 
vasion, neither  Gaul,  German,  nor 
Spaniard  ever  took  root  in  the  soil. 
They  were  no  more  masters  of  Italy 
than  a  ship  is  master  of  the  sea. 
As  soon  as  they  departed — for  they 
could  never  remain  long — all  traces 
of  their  presence  disappeared. 
Foreigners  have  occupied  Italy— 
they  have  never  really  possessed 
her.  Milan,  Venice,  were  Italian 
under  the  Austrians.  Rome  under 
the  French  was  still  essentially 
Roman.  This  tenacity  of  the  na- 
tional spirit  foreshadowed  in  the 
darkest  day  the  rising  of  a  free  and 
united  Italy. 

A  country  possessing  the  geogra- 
phical position  of  Italy,  bounded  by 
three  seas  and  a  lofty  chain  of  moun- 
tains, could  not  fail  to  be  sooner  or 
later  independent.  United  Italy  is 
inhabited  by  peoples  identical  in 
glories,  in  traditions,  and  in  language, 
for  the  old  dialects  are  everywhere 
tending  to  disappear. 

A  common  modeof  speech  is  being 
universally  formed.  The  natives  of 
all  parts  of  the  peninsula  have  be- 
come travellers  since  the  establish- 
ment of  means  of  locomotion.  They 
meet,  trade,  and  intermarry  together ; 
they  serve  under  the  same  adminis- 
tration ;  they  are  drilled  under  the 
same  flag ;  and  they  learn  to  express 
themselves  in  words  intelligible  to 
all.  The  public  schools  and  the 
army  have  tended  not  a  little  to  the 
establishment  of  this  general  lan- 
guage, to  which  every  district  has 
contributed  some  idioms.  Doubt- 
less each  province  retains  its  pecu- 
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liarities  of  expression,  but  the  most 
illiterate  denizens  of  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  Italy  are  able  to  inter- 
change their  thoughts  ^vith  each 
other  without  difficulty.  To  unity 
of  tongue  must  be  added  unity  of 
religion,  for  35,000  Protestants,  and 
about  an  equal  number  of  Jews,  can 
have  but  little  weight  among  twenty- 
six  millions  of  Catholics.  The  great- 
est number  of  Jews  dwell  in  Tuscany, 
especially  Leghorn;  the  greatest 
number  of  Protestants  are  to  be 
found  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont. 

There  is  a  considerable  wander- 
ing population  in  Italy.  Every  year 
the  shepherds  and  goatherds  of  the 
Alps  and  Appenines  descend  in  win- 
ter into  the  plains,  to  find  food  and 
shelter  for  themselves  and  their 
flocks  until  the  spring ;  and  thousands 
of  hawkers,  labourers,  and  workmen 
travel  annually  through  the  penin- 
sula, from  Piedmont  to  Calabria ;  nor 
are  poor  Italians  strangers  amongst 
us, — the  image-man,  the  organ-grind- 
er, the  performer  on  the  bag-pipe, 
are  well  known  characters  of  Lon- 
don street  life.  The  organ-man,  espe- 
cially, seems  to  flourish  in  our  midst, 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Babbage  and  the 
police.  The  Italian  is  by  no  means 
a  stay-at-home  individual.  Next  to 
the  Teuton,  he  is  more  enterprising 
than  any  other  native  of  the  Conti- 
nent. He  has  established  large  and 
flourishing  colonies  in  America,  espe- 
cially [in  the  south ;  he  flocks  into 
all  the  ports  of  the  Levant ;  he 
abounds  in  France  ;  and  in  England 
he  has  earned  a  name  for  industry 
and  sobriety.  There  are  no  means 
of  learning  how  many  Italians  there 
are  outside  the  peninsula,  but  they 
must  be  numbered  by  hundreds  of 
thousands. 

One-third  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy — say,  about  8,600,000 — are 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  They  are  poor, 
but  hardy,  frugal,  and  long-lived.  In 
Central  Italy  the  mezzeria  exists 
still;  a  kind  of  partnership  is  formed 
between  the  landowner  and  the 
peasant     The   former  contributes 


the  land,  the  latter  the  labour,  and 
the  profits  are  evenly  divided  unless 
in  the  case  of  olives,  when  the 
peasant  receives  but  a  third.  In 
Northern  Italy  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  to  find  families  of  seven 
or  eight  members  Hving,  or  barely 
existing,  on  bread  and  beans  on  five 
acres  of  land.  As  we  proceed  south 
the  holdings  become  larger.  In  the 
Maremme,  properties  of  100  or  1000 
hectares  (2^  acres  each)  are  very 
common,  and  in  Ombria  they  are 
even  more  considerable.  In  the 
vast  plains  of  the  Roman  Campagna, 
there  are  large  tracts  of  land  and 
uncultivated  soil  infected  by  malaria 
and  infested  by  brigands,  where  are 
only  found  ruins  and  reptiles.  In 
the  Neapolitan  provinces  crops  of 
various  cereals,  of  madder,  of  cotton, 
grow  freely,  and  the  peasants  and 
farmers  live  far  more  comfortably 
than  in  Lombardy  and  the  Romagne, 
and  even  accumulate  money.  Cotton 
is  gradually  being  planted  over  con- 
siderable tracts  of  land  in  the  Cala- 
brie,  in  Puglia,  and  in  the  valleys  of 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  it  is  said 
that  some  of  the  qualities  produced 
are  equal  to  the  best  American. 

Sicily,  the  ancient  granary  of  Italy, 
is  thickly  populated,  but  the  inhabi- 
tants gregate  together  in  numerous 
villages  near  the  sea;  whilst  the 
middle  of  the  island  is  almost  a 
desert,  destitute  of  roads,  scarcely 
cultivated,  and  inundated  in  winter 
by  torrents  that  dry  up  in  summer. 
The  landowners,  who  are  nearly  al- 
ways absentees,  let  large  estates  to 
the  farmers,  who  sublet  them  to  the 
peasant,  who  in  their  turn  cultivate 
small  portions  next  to  the  villages, 
and  allow  immense  tracts  to  remain 
untilled.  So  it  was  formerly  in  Italy ; 
the  soil  was  ever  productive — it  was 
labour  that  was  wanting.  Nature 
was  bountiful ;  man  was  indolent ; 
and  provided  he  had  a  piece  of 
bread  in  his  hand,  some  tatters 
around  him,  and  an  expanse  of 
bright,  glowing,  blue  sky  for  the  roof 
of  his  couch,  he  was  satisfied* 
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The  government  encouraged  sloth, 
for  slotl-ifulness  did  not  meddle 
with  poHtics,  The  priests  rewarded 
laziness  by  gratuitously  feeding  herds 
of  beggars,  who  were  at  least  sure  to 
be  devout  Catholics.  "When  Francis 
II.  quitted  Naples,  he  left  behind 
13,000  beggars,  many  of  whom  were 
strong,  healthy  men.  When  a  sturdy 
knave  was  asked  why  he  did  not 
work,  he  repHed,  "  I  have  wife  and 
children :  if  I  worked,  how  could  I 
keep  them?" 

But  United  Italy  has  changed  all 
this.  Fresh  spirit  has  been  infused 
into  the  population,  and  positively 
work  is  beginning  to  be  liked. 
Lazzaroni  have  ceased  to  exist,  and 
beggars  can  no  longer  be  found. 
The  blind,  the  maimed,  the  sick,  are 
maintained  at  the  public  expense; 
employment  is  procured  for  the  able- 
bodied  ;  and  refractory  vagrants  are 
sent  to  jail.  Agricultural  societies 
are  being  established  in  every  por- 
tion of  the  peninsula,  and  prizes 
oflfered  for  every  improvement  in 
cultivation.  Peasants  are  learning 
the  value  of  pigs,  and  those  useful 
animals  are  extensively  exported  when 
converted  by  various  processes  into 
sausages,  into  mortadelle,  salami, 
coteghini,  and  zamponi.  The  pastes 
and  maccaroni  of  Naples  and  Genoa ; 
the  oils  of  Puglia,  which  surpass 
those  of  Marseilles  and  Nice ;  the 
cheese  of  Parma,  which  yields  an 
annual  profit  of  ;^i 50,000;  rice, 
cotton,  saffron,  flax,  hemp,  and  mad- 
der,— are  all  articles  in  great  demand 
from  abroad,  and  annually  increasing 
in  value.  Nor  must  we  forget  to 
name  Piedmontcse  and  Lombard 
silks,  one  of  the  most  important 
staple  produce  of  the  country,  well 
known  throughout  I^urope ;  whilst 
the  juice  of  the  grape,  the  wines  of 
Asti,  of  Chianti,  of  Montepulciano, 
of  Capri,  are  acquiring  a  reputation 
but  little  short  of  thosQ  of  Bordeaux 
and  of  Burgundy,  and  are  competing 
with  them  in  the  North  and  South 
American  markets.  The  trade  with 
]Cngland  is   considerable;    and  in 


1869  the  exports  from  Italy  to 
the  British  Islands  amounted  to 
;;^4,5oo,ooo,  whilst  the  imports  into 
Italy  from  the  same  quarter  e3cceed- 
ed  ;^  10,000,000.  Agriculture  and 
commerce  must  be  the  foundation 
of  Italian  greatness ;  for  Italy  is  not 
likely  to  become  a  first-rate  manu- 
facturing country.  Neither  the  land 
nor  its  inhabitants  are  fitted  for  that 
purpose.  Fuel  is  wanting,  and  the 
Italians,  sinewy,  active,  and  laborious 
as  they  are,  are  too  imaginative  and 
too  uncertain  in  their  moods  to  be 
able  to  plod  on  stolidly  from  morn- 
ing to  night,  day  after  day,  year  after 
year,  like  portions  of  that  mechanism 
they  would  be  called  upon  to  super- 
intend and  to  regulate. 

Nevertheless,  the  Italian  works  far 
more  than  it  is  imagined.  21,000 
Italians  are  engaged  in  the  sulphur 
mines,  undergoing  a  harder  labour 
than  any  of  our  criminals ;  whilst  no 
fewer  than  1,250,000  Neapolitans 
gain  their  livelihood  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  gloves,  violin  strings,  silk 
stuffs,  maccaroni,  and  lava  and  coral 
jewellery.  300,000  Lombard  women 
earn  three  sous  a  day  by  spinning 
flax,  and  a  number  of  female  peasants 
are  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the 
articles  formerly  known  and  prized 
by  our  fair  countrywomen  as  Leghorn 
hats  and  bonnets.  These  hats  re- 
quire considerable  skill  and  patience 
in  their  production  ;  and  the  finer 
qualities,  worn  by  the  wives  of  opulent 
farmers  of  Tuscany,  were  wont  to 
fetch  very  high  prices,  as  much  as 
7oof.  being  frequently  paid  for  one 
specimen. 

Where  the  Italian  workman  really 
excels  is  when  he  deals  with  art. 
The  Mosaics  of  Pietra  Dura,  of  Flo- 
rence, the  cameos  and  intaglios  of 
Rome,  the  filagree  work  of  Genoa, 
the  exquisite  gold  chains  of  Venice, 
the  ceramic  vases  of  the  Ginori  estab- 
lishment, are  all  well  understood  in 
this  country. 

During  the  French  Exhibition  of 
1867,  the  Parisians  gazed  with  admi- 
ration at  the  ornamental  furniture  in 
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the  Italian  department.  It  was  not 
the  handywork  of  carpenters  or 
cabinet-makers  ;  it  was  the  perform- 
ance of  architects,  sculptors,  and 
artistic  modellers,  full  of  imagination 
and  taste.  The  Milan  furniture  was 
of  singular  elegance, — the  carved 
cabinets  of  Turin  ;  the  graceful  tables 
of  olive  and  citron  woods  of  Sorrento, 
inlaid  with  medallions  of  Mosaics  ; 
the  magnificent  sculptured  bedsteads 
of  Siena, — all  equally  attracted  the 
attention  of  connoisseurs.  The 
Italian  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  any 
profession  wherein  artistic  instincts 
are  required.  He  works  lava  and 
coral ;  he  is  a  jeweller  and  a  gold- 
smith. He  makes  majolica,  he  spins 
crystal;  and  frequenters  of  St.  James's 
Street  are  acquainted  with  the  won- 
derful shapes  and  gorgeous  colouring 
of  the  Venetian  glass  manufactiured 
by  Dr.  Salviati,  at  Murano.  Nor 
does  the  Italian  neglect  the  useful 
arts.  Papermakers,  gunmakers,  prin- 
ters, and  tanners,  are  found  in  num- 
bers in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  cultivation  of  the  mulberry- 
tree  is  an  important  branch  of  in- 
dustry ;  and  before  the  disease  of  silk- 
worms that  tree  was  worth  to  Italy 
200,000,000  of  francs  per  annum. 
There  were  in  1866  upwards  of  4,000 
silk-spinning  establishments,  of  which 
nearly  one-half  were  situated  in  Lom- 
bardy,  and  172  had  steam  power. 
Como  and  Milan  seem  to  have  the 
lead  in  the  cultivation  of  that  valu- 
able insect,  and  150,000  Lombards 
depend  for  their  existence  on  his 
health  and  favourable  development. 
700,000  Italians  devote  themselves 
to  commercial  pursuits,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  well  suited  to  their  natural 
disposition.  They  are  said  to  be 
keen  and  shrewd,  aad  the  Genoese 
are  extremely  enterprising  and  acute. 
Genoa  is  competing  with  Marseilles 
for  the  American  trade,  and  with 
considerable  success.  Genoa  pos- 
sesses its  own  transatlantic  steamers, 
and  is  outstripping  its  competitor 
in  its  South- American  relations.  The 
Italian  peninsula,  with  a  sea-coast 


larger  than  that  of  England,  with 
numerous  large  cities  and  natural 
ports,  needs  only  peace  to  developc 
into  a  first-class  commercial  and 
naval  power.  The  Liberal  profes- 
sions are  represented  by  550,000 
individuals,  whilst  174,000  claimed 
to  be  ministers  of  heaven  previous 
to  the  annexation  of  Rome.  With 
that  their  number  has  increased  to 
about  220,000,  rendering  Italy  the 
most  religious  land  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  with  the  exception  of  Portugal. 
242,000  men  protect  the  public 
against  external  enemies  and  inter- 
nal disturbers  of  the  peace ;  147,000 
collect  the  revenue  and  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  country;  520,000 
individuals  fulfil  the  useful,  if  humble 
functions  of  domestic  service,  and 
305,000  are  paupers. 

Such  is  a  bare  statistical  oudine 
of  the  present  material  condition  of 
United  Italy.  Now  for  the  mental. 
On  the  formation  of  the  new  king- 
dom, as  we  have  already  said,  M. 
Berti,  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion, revealed  with  horror  that  17 
millions  of  ItaHans  did  not  know  the 
alphabet.  In  Piedmont,  the  most 
enlightened  portion  of  the  peninsula, 
49  persons  in  every  100  could  not 
read;  inLombardy  57;  in  the  duchies 
and  Romagne  80  and  82 ;  in  the 
Marche  85  ;  in  Naples  88 ;  in  Sicily 
90  and  93.  This  frightful  discovery 
startled  the  Italians;  with  feverish 
haste  they  set  to  work  to  overcome 
the  scourge  of  ignorance.  We  will 
not  weary  the  reader  with  masses 
of  dry  figures.  We  will  single  out 
Naples  to  instance  what  has  been 
done  in  this  respect.  When  Victor 
Emmanuel  entered  that  city,  contain- 
ing half-a-million  of  inhabitants,  it 
boasted  of  42  schools,  mustering 
3000  pupils.  The  masters  were 
priests,  named  by  the  archbishop, 
without  any  diploma  ;  the  mistresses 
were  subjected  to  a  merely  nominal 
examination.  The  boys,  huddled 
into  miserable  dens,  were  impartially 
flogged  all  round ;  the  girls  would 
sow  whilst  singing  litanies.     As  soon 
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as  the  boy  was  able  to  extend  his 
hand,  or  to  put  it  into  his  neighbour's 
pockets,  he  had  the  key  of  the  street, 
where  he  must  beg,  steal,  or  star\'c. 
Primary  instruction  cost  ;^5  0,000 
per  annum  to  the  commune.  The 
masters  had  30  to  70  francs  per  month 
each,  and  the  inspection  of  the 
schools  was  confided  to  the  priests. 
King  Victor  Emmanuel,  on  his  arrival 
at  Naples,  gave  at  once  80,000  francs 
for  infant  schools,  and  40,000  francs 
for  evening  schools.  Royal  decrees 
were  issued  immediately,  making 
primary  education  compulsory,  and 
threatening  the  parents  of  truant 
children  with  numerous  penalties, 
even  to  fines  and  loss  of  many  pub- 
lic rights  and  privileges.  In  1865, 
a  law  containing  stringent  regulations 
with  reference  to  education  through- 
out all  Italy,  passed  through  the 
Italian  Parliament;  but  unfortunately, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  priests 
and  the  weakness  of  the  authorities, 
many  wholesome  clauses  remained 
a  dead  letter.  The  priests  espe- 
cially used  all  their  influence  to  pre- 
vent the  population  from  becoming 
victims  to  the  evils  of  secular  in- 
struction. 'J'here  was  no  objection 
to  the  barracks  being  crowded  with 
recruits;  but  the  schools  must  not 
be  filled,  with  pupils.  The  first  right 
of  man  was  the  right  of  remaining 
ignorant,  according  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities.  The  Government 
had  to  struggle  against  infinite  difti- 
culties  in  1861.  There  were  no 
books  ;  no  masters  ;  no  mistresses  ; 
no  scholars ;  all  that  had  to  be  hastily 
created,  and  it  was  created  in  spite 
of  innumerable  obstacles.  Rough 
plans  were  adopted  and  annually 
improved  upon.  Normal  schools  for 
the  formation  of  teachers  were  found- 
ed, and  superior  men  were  placed 
at  their  head.  Parents  were  bribed 
or  bullied  into  sending  their  children 
to  learn,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
(government  were  so  successful  that 
the  42  schools  and  3000  scholars 
discovered  by  United  Italy  in  Naples, 
have  grown  in  a  few  years  to  16  in- 


fant and  III  primary  schools,  fie- 
([uented  respectively  by  2000  child- 
ren and  1 7,000  pupils,  at  a  cost  to 
the  commune  of  600,000  francs. 

The  Italians  appear  to  possess  a 
remarkable  aptitude  for  learning — 
the  females  more  than  the  males; 
and  the  natives  of  the  southern  pro- 
vinces are  cjuickerthan  those  of  the 
northern.  'J'he  boys  in  Naples  seem 
to  acquire  ideas  almost  by  intuition  ; 
they  understand  and  appreciate  facts 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  The 
fretjuenters  of  evening  schools,  mostly 
working  men,  if  slower,  are  not  less 
eager ;  and  the  girls,  who  flock  in 
numbers  to  be  instructed,  make  won- 
derful progress,  and  become  soon 
excellent  pupil-teachers.  The  girls, 
in  fact,  display  not  only  a  great  de- 
sire to  learn,  but  frequently  an 
equally  great  desire  to  teach.  Under 
the  Bourbons,  young  women  of  good 
families  preferred,  a  thousand  times, 
idleness  in  a  convent.  In  United 
Italy,  they  are  glad  to  earn  an 
honourable  independence  by  exer- 
tions that  must  assist  in  raising  their 
country.  Prizes  are  given  yearly  to 
the  pupils  of  free  schools.  In  Naples, 
the  distribution  is  effected  in  public, 
in  one  of  the  great  theatres,  before 
the  authorities  and  notabilities  of 
the  city.  In  Milan,  the  ceremony  is 
even  more  brilliant ;  thousands  of 
scholars,  with  their  parents,  are  as- 
sembled in  the  arena,  under  the 
canopy  of  the  azure  sky ;  and  after 
the  rewards  in  books  and  in  money 
have  been  meted  out,  the  scholars 
fall  into  military  order,  perform  evo- 
lutions and  feats  of  gymnastics  be- 
fore numerous  spectators,  who  look 
upon  them  with  pride  and  affection. 
The  event  is  a  true  national  fite^  of 
far  greater  meaning  and  importance 
than  a  cricket-match  or  a  boat-race. 

Official  statistics  show  that  United 
Italy  possesses  already  more  schools, 
in  proportion  to  her  population, 
than  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Austria. 
The  evening  classes,  especially  for 
adults,  are  extending  more  and  more, 
and  everywhere,  especially  in  the 
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kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  the 
number  of  the  scholars,  and  the 
number  and  the  remuneration  of 
the  teachers,  are  rapidly  increasing. 
Nor  is  the  army  lagging  behind  the 
rest  of  the  population.  In  1865, 
sixty-five  out  of  every  hundred  re- 
cruits could  neither  read  nor  write. 
Regimental  schools  were  formed, 
and  became  at  once  extremely  well 
attended ;  and  the  army,  which, 
under  the  Bourbons,  was  often  but  a 
medium  of  corruption  for  the  Neapo- 
litans, is  now  the  means  of  fostering 
a  national  and  patriotic  spirit,  of 
creating  a  sentiment  of  honour,  and 
of  spreading  intellectual  culture 
among  those  seventeen  millions  of 
barbarians,  who,  according  to  M, 
Berti,  had  taken  possession  of  Italy. 
When  these  soldiers  return  home, 
they  may  be  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion by  the  old  women  ;  but  the 
young  girls,  the  mothers  of  future 
generations  of  Italians,  crowd  around 
them  to  listen  eagerly  to  the  stories 
related  by  those  martial,  bronzed 
men,  who  use  such  fine  language 
and  know  so  much. 

Secondary  instruction  has  by  no 
means  made  in  Italy  a  progress  at  all 
commensurate  to  primary;  for  the 
Lyceums,  which  abound,  and  where 
classical  studies  are  taught,  are,  in 
proportion,  scantily  attended.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  stated 
that  middle-class  schools,  where,  in- 
stead of  Greek  and  Latin,  the  rudi- 
ments of  science,  book-keeping,  and 
French  are  taught,  are  daily  coming 
more  into  favour. 

United  Italy  numbers  fifteen  uni- 
versities, two  hundred  and  ten  public 
libraries,  eighty-one  scientific  bodies, 
and  numerous  museums,  astronomi- 
cal observatories,  institutes  of  fine 
arts,  academies,  learned  societies, 
and  other  kindred  institutions.  Edu- 
cation of  the  highest  class  ranges  high. 

When  freedom  was  given  to 
thought  in  United  Italy,  a  legion  of 
professors  and  learned  men  seemed 
to  spring  from  the  very  ground,  all 
ready  to  lecture  o|i  every  imaginable 


subject ;  for  the  foreign  exiles,  under 
the  old  re^ime^  had  laid  by  vast 
stores  of  knowledge,  whicji  they 
were  now  ready  to  impart  to  their 
countrymen.  A  kind  of  fever  arose 
for  speaking,  for  writing,  for  acquir- 
ing, and  for  distributing  information. 
As  many  as  1 2,000  listeners  gathered 
within  the  precincts  of  the  university 
of  Naples.  Strauss,  Feuerbach,  Re- 
nan,  were  read  and  canvassed.  Fo- 
reign languages  were  in  great  re- 
quest, and  zealous  students  departed 
for  Persia  and  India,  to  satisfy  their 
thirst  for  strange  idioms.  Germany, 
expelled  physically  from  Italy,  re-oc- 
cupied morally  the  peninsula.  Law- 
yers swore  by  Mittermeyer,  and  phy- 
sicians forgot  everybody  but  Virchow. 
The  alliance  with  Prussia,  negotiated 
by  diplomatists,  was  cemented  by 
professors.  Much  of  this  scientific 
ardour  has  now  abated,  and  students 
by  no  means  besiege  in  vain  the 
doors  of  universities.  To  sum  up, 
we  may  say  that  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  kinds  of  education  are  well 
cared  for,  are  of  a  good,  sound  cha- 
racter, and  find  numerous  scholars ; 
but  that  middle-class  instruction  is 
seriously  deficient,  and  the  number 
of  attendances  greatly  insufficient. 
Vast  progress  has  been  made  in 
Italy;  much,  nevertheless,  remains 
to  be  achieved.  Only  the  thirteenth 
portion  of  the  population  attends 
school  in  the  peninsula,  whilst  one- 
fourth  receives  instruction  in  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  a  New 
Yorker  contributes  towards  public 
education  ten  times  as  much  as  an 
Italian,  and  a  native  of  Zurich  six 
times. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention 
that  the  printing-presses  are  exceed- 
ingly active  inUnited  Italy;  that  new 
works  of  a  useful  character  are  every 
day  issuing  forth  ;  that  new  political 
journals,  new  magazines  and  perio- 
dicals of  every  imaginable  character, 
are  continually  established,  many  of 
them  being  of  high  literary  merit,  as 
the  readers  of  the  Athenauvi  can 
perceive  from  its  columns. 
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Space  will  not  allow  us  to  furnish 
even  a  short  sketch  of  the  struggle 
between  Church  and  State  in  Italy. 
Formerly,  the   Church  was  by   no 
means  a  total  stranger  to  liberalism, 
and  it  even  sent  forth  as  its  advo- 
cates such  men  as  (jioberti,  Rosmini, 
and  Ventura.      During   the  middle 
ages,  indeed,  the  Church  was  often 
the  representative  of  Italian  nation- 
ality against  the  foreigner,  notably 
the  I*2mperor  of  Germany :   it  saved 
art  and  science  from  utter  extinction ; 
and  what  little  there  was  in  the  world 
of  enlightenment  was  to  a  great  ex- 
tent owing  to  the  monks.     Even  in 
late  days  it  was  a  priest — the  Abbe 
Aporti — who  first  founded  an  infant- 
school  at  Cremona.     But  when  the 
new  kingdom  arose,  the  clergy,  who 
had  been  leaders,  suddenly  found 
themselves  left  behind.     Observing 
themselves   outstripped  by  modern 
ideas,  they  determined   to   impede 
and  obstruct  the  ])rogress  they  could 
not  guide,  and  which  had  assumed 
proportions    never    anticipated    by 
them.     The  obstinacy  of  Rome  en- 
couraged the  priests  to  a  resistance 
doomed  to  be  of  little  avail.    Hence 
arose  a  continual  series  of  conflicts 
between  the  civil  and  the  religious 
authorities,  in  which  the  latter  were 
generally  worsted.     The  servants  of 
the  king  found  themselves  frecjuently 
opposed  by  the  so-called  servants  of 
God.     The  law  of  Rome  thundered 
against  the  law  of  Florence;    but 
Florence  conquered.      Eighty -two 
seminaries  for  the  training  of  future 
priests  were  closed;   and  in    1866 
the   Florence  parliament  passed   a 
bill    suppressing   religious  corpora- 
tions, and  transferring  their  property 
to  the  state,  certain  compensations 
being  allowed  to  the  clergy.    Never- 
theless there  are  still  200  seminaries, 
and    above    1000    institutes  under 
clerical  control,  whilst  8000  priests 
and  3000   nuns   still  devote  them- 
selves to  teaching.     The  moral  in- 
fluence of  the  clergy  is  in  some  parts 
of  Italy  yet  considerable ;   and  the 
only  way  of  opposing  religious  in- 


struction is  by  secular  instruction. 
But  the  priests  arc  certainly  losing 
ground,  especially  in  the  southern 
provinces,  where  they  were  formerly 
absolute,  and  where  they  are  gra- 
dually being  dismissed  from  the  es- 
tabhshments  they  directed.  After 
the  fiiU  of  Rome  many  of  the  more 
enlightened  among  the  clergy  joined 
the  national  cause,  whilst  the  retro- 
grades sec  every  day  the  power  with 
which  they  once  swayed  the  ignorant 
multitudes  more  and  more  fall  away 
from  their  grasp. 

Material  reforms  were  no  less 
needed  in  the  new  kingdom  than 
intellectual  reforms.  In  i860  Italy 
was  lamentably  destitute  of  roads, 
especially  in  the  Neapolitan  pro- 
vinces. As  for  Sicily,  in  the  interior 
of  the  island  travellers  found  their 
way  like  caravans  in  the  desert,  by 
following  over  wild  and  uninhabited 
districts  the  footsteps  of  those  who 
had  preceded  them.  In  winter  the 
tracks  (trazzere)  became  the  beds  of 
mountain  torrents,  and  all  inland 
communications  were  necessarily 
stopped.  In  one  of  the  Calabrias 
there  was  i  kilometre  of  road  for 
every  2254  inhabitants.  It  lias  been 
calculated  that  through  lack  of  the 
means  of  communication  the  Italian 
government  lost  ;^2o,ooo,ooo  an- 
nually, and  the  nation  at  large  80 
millions.  In  some  districts  cereals 
super-abounded,  and  they  were  wast- 
ed; in  others  they  were  deficient, 
and  the  peasant  starved.  The  forests, 
bushes,  and  thickets  harboured  bands 
of  brigands,  and  entailed  upon  the 
state  the  cost  of  thousands  of  soldiers 
to  hunt  them.  It  has  been  proved 
that  railways  arc  remunerative  only 
in  proportion  to  the  existence  of 
common  roads  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. In  North  Italy  each  kilo- 
metre of  railway  yields  annually 
2S,ooof. ;  in  the  Roman  provinces, 
1 2,ooof ;  in  Soudi  Italy,  6ooof. 
The  cause  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand when  we  perceive  tliat  in  the 
north  each  kilometre  of  railway  was 
fed  by  185  kilometres  of  common 
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roads,  whilst  in  the  south  by  only 
3  J  kilometres.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  in  1867  the  Govern- 
ment of  United  Italy  had  to  charge 
its  budget  with  fifty  millions  of  francs 
for  interest  guaranteed  on  the  south- 
em  lines. 

We  have  seen  how  travellers  fared 
before  i860.  The  arrangements  for 
carrying  letters  were  not  more  com- 
plete than  those  for  carrying  pas- 
sengers. In  Naples  the  provincial 
mails  were  dispatched  three  times 
weekly,  and  the  Palermo  packet-boat 
started  once  every  eight  days.  Once 
a  fortnight  a  steamer  went  round  the 
Island  of  Sicily.  A  letter  for  Paris 
would  cost  thirty  sous,  so  that  letters 
were  habitually  entrusted  to  the  cap- 
tains and  stewards  of  steamers,  who 
dropped  them  into  the  box  at  Mar- 
seilles. The  telegraphs  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  government;  and  a 
single  message  from  one  portion  to 
the  other  of  the  country  would  cost 
as  much  as  twenty  francs.  There 
were  few,  if  any  lighthouses  in  the 
south:  sailors  trusted  to  the  stars. 
The  coast  was  unprovided  with  safe 
harbours :  it  was  dangerous  to  land 
in  rough  weather  at  Palermo  and  at 
Catania.  Brindisi  was  a  sand-bank ; 
and  ships  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  in  a 
gale  of  wind,  were  often  driven  ashore 
or  against  each  other,  so  that  it  was 
preferable  to  take  to  the  open  sea. 

In  United  Italy  the  postal  service 
is  worthy  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill. 
Daily  mails  are  made  up  for  every 
part  of  the  peninsula,  and  of  Europe. 
Sixty  steamers  arc  engaged  in  the 
transmission  of  letters,  which  yearly 
increase  in  number.  The  land  is 
crossed  by  telegraphic  wires.  A 
message  for  the  distance  of  100 
kilometres  costs  22  sous,  whilst 
several  submarine  lines  between 
Italy  and  the  islands  link  Europe 
with  Africa  and  the  East.  Light- 
houses have  been  erected,  and  me- 
teorological stations  along  the  coast 
afford  useful  information  as  to  the 
course  of  the  winds.  Hundreds  of 
millions  of  francs  have   been    ex- 


pended in  the  improvement  of  the 
ports  of  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples, 
Ancona,  and  in  the  completion  of 
the  naval  arsenal  of  La  Spezzia ;  and 
finally,  Brindisi  has  been  called  into 
existence.  Brindisi,  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  is  in- 
tended to  be  the  stepping-stone  of 
Europe  into  Asia.  A  great  portion 
of  the  trade  of  the  east  must  flow 
through  Brindisi,  though  heavy 
goods  will  probably  continue  to  pro- 
ceed round  the  Cape,  or  through  the 
Red  Sea  to  Marseilles,  or  tlirough 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  But  already, 
travellers,  bullion,  valuable  mer- 
chandise, and  the  India  mail  pass 
through  Brindisi,  which  is  fast  be- 
coming a  first-class  seaport.  Large 
basins,  landing-piers,  and  every  ne- 
cessar)'  convenience,  have  been  con- 
structed to  enable  that  city  to  be- 
come the  successful  rival  of  Mar- 
seilles and  Trieste. 

The  commercial  navy  of  Italy  con- 
sisted in  1868  of  upwards  of  25,000 
ships,  including  those  of  Venice.  It 
was  the  largest  in  Europe  after  that 
of  England,  and  700  to  800  ships 
are  yearly  being  added  to  it.  The 
number  of  Italian  sailors  afloat,  like- 
wise, is  secbnd  only  to  that  of  Great 
Britain.  The  war  navy  comprises 
about  100  vessels,  16  of  which  are 
armour-plated. 

In  1859  the  Italian  States  pos- 
sessed only  1472  kilometres  of  rail- 
ways. In  1 86 1,  when  200  kilo- 
metres more  had  been  added  thereto, 
you  might  have  reached  Bologna; 
but  if  you  wished  to  visit  Florence, 
and  the  roads  were  impassable  to  the 
diligence,  the  unhappy  traveller  was 
compelled  to  go  back  to  Genoa,  and 
thence  by  sea  to  Leghorn.  The  writer 
well  recollects  being  jolted  during 
the  above  year  for  twenty-four  weary 
hours  from  Florence  to  Bologna  in  a 
miserable  vehicle  designated  dili- 
gence. The  safest  way  to  go  to 
Naples  was  by  sea  then.  From  that 
city  there  certainly  were  several 
roads,  some  of  which  led  to  royal 
residences,  and  others  to  nowhere  in 
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particular ;  but  some  miles  beyond  it, 
with  the  exception  of  the  highways 
crossing  Puglia  and  Calabria,  it  was 
imi)ossible  to  travel  from  one  place 
to  the  other. 

Well,  at  the  end  of  1870  there 
were  8504  kilometres  of  railway  open 
in  United  Italy.  It  took  many  years 
in  France,  and  even  in  England,  be- 
fore the  main  lines  were  completed. 
But  the  new  kingdom  was  pressed 
for  time ;  it  had  to  connect  together 
its  100  cities,  and  its  task  was  ac- 
complished in  less  than  half  the  time 
CTnployed  by  France,  with  all  its  re- 
sources, in  a  corresponding  labour. 

Ixjt  us  now  take  an  imaginary  trip 
of  inspection  through  the  peninsula. 
Travelling  thither,  far  from  being  a 
source  of  discomfort,  is  now  one  of 
pure  pleasure.  Mont  Cenis  is  no 
longer  a  barrier,  and  shortly  after 
this  palmer  sees  the  light,  railway 
trains  will  run  through  the  bowels  of 
that  snowy  ca])ped  giant.  The  Alps 
crossed, we  cannot  fail  to  jjcrceivc  the 
softness  of  the  light,  the  brightness 
of  the  sky,  the  beauty  of  the 
country.  In  two  hours  we  reach 
Turin,  and  we  alight  in  a  splendid 
station.  We  expected  to  fmd  a  de- 
cayed city,  a  headless  body;  we 
imagined  that  '1  urin  is  nothing,  since 
it  is  no  longer  the  capital  of  a  king- 
<loni.  Turin  is  certainly  not  a  show 
place.  It  has  no  Pitti,  no  Vatican, 
no  S.  Mark,  no  Pompeii ;  but  it  i)Os- 
sesses  an  active,  energetic  population, 
soliciting  favours  from  no  one.  After 
the  first  shock  was  over,  the  Picd- 
montesc  set  to  work  like  men,  and 
determined  to  make  the  best  of  the 
l)resent  circumstances.  The  works 
commenced  were  resumed  ;  the  new 
(juarters  were  completed,  'i'he 
J'iazza  del  Statuto  was  surrounded 
with  palaces  and  arcades  ;  new  pro- 
menades along  the  Po  were  planted  ; 
new  churches  and  a  handsome  syna- 
gogue arose  ;  military  and  scientific 
institutions  were  formed ;  and  the 
immense  building  intended  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  legislature  i)roudly  rears 
its  lofty   roof  over  the    statue  of 


Charles  Albert  Far  from  seeking  to 
economise,  the  city  doubled  its  ex- 
penditure on  public  works,  and 
whilst  in  1863, 1,500,000  francs  were 
devoted  to  that  purpose,  in  1865 
the  sum  laid  out  was  2,729,000 
francs,  and  in  1866,  3,000,000,  and 
similar  large  disbursements  have 
been  kept  up  for  several  successive 
years.  Abandoned  by  the  Court  and 
the  ministers,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Piedmont  is  now  reoccupied  by  its 
nobility,  and  enriched  by  its  indus- 
trious inhabitants. 

From  Turin  we  proceed  to  Genoa. 
Here  everything  is    striking;    the 
architecture  of  the  railway-station, 
which  is  a  splendid  monument ;  the 
bustle  and  animation  of  the  port, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  in 
Italy ;  the  beauty  of  the    ancient 
palaces  of  the  republic ;  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  site  of  the  city ;  and 
the  clearness  and  blueness  of  the 
waters  of  the   Mediterranean.     We 
find  ourselves  among  a  free  people ; 
the  greatest  personal  and  political 
liberty    reigns,  and    nobody  heeds 
the  violent  attacks  of  some  of  the 
smaller  journals  against  the  Govern- 
ment,  which  would   scarcely  pass 
unnoticed  even  here,  whilst  in  France 
they  would  certainly  lead  to  a  confis- 
cation and  fine.    The  inhabitants  are 
somewhat  quick-blooded,  and  former- 
ly their  hands  had  an  undue  tendency 
to  slip  to  the  handles  of  their  knives. 
They  are,  however,  frugal  and  labo- 
rious ;  the  sailors  and  fishermen  are 
brave    and    hardworking,  and  the 
merchants  acute  and  adventurous, 
and  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being 
the  Yankees  of  Italy.     The  railways 
between  Nice  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Leghorn  on  the  other,  are  in  course 
of  construction,  and  some  consider- 
able portions  are  already  completed. 
The  works  are  of  the  most  difiUcult 
nature;  in  one  part  there  are  no  fewer 
than  70  bridges  and  79  tunnels  ;  be- 
tween Oenoa  and    I^   Spezia  the 
works  are  even  more  complicated, 
and  reciuire  numerous  tunnels,  one 
of  which  is  two  miles  in  length.  When 
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these  lines,  which  will  cost  over  five 
millions  sterling,  shall  be  finished, 
the  traveller  >vill  be  able  to  proceed 
from  Marseilles  to  Civita  Vecchia, 
along  the  most  picturesque  route  in 
Europe,  without  changing  carriage. 

To  proceed  from  Genoa  to  Milan 
we  have  the  choice  of  several  lines  ; 
we  may  pass  through  Turin,  through 
Pavia,  through  Piacenza,  or  through 
Cremona,  All  these  iron  tracks 
display  great  ingenuity  and  skill  in 
their  construction  ;  and  great  engi- 
neering difficulties  have  had  to  be 
surmounted.  The  tubular  bridge  of 
Mezzanacorte,  on  the  Po,  between 
Pavia  and  Cremona,  is  one  of  the 
most  considerable  works  in  Europe. 
It  was  built  by  Signor  Alfred  Cottrau, 
a  Neapolitan  engineer ;  it  is  about 
900  yards  long,  and  has  two  stories, 
the  lower  one  for  the  railway  and  the 
upper  for  carriages  and  foot-passen- 
gers. The  foundations  are  2  3  metres 
below  the  level  of  the  river  at  low- 
water,  and  in  order  to  construct  them 
it  was  found  necessary  to  turn  the 
waters  of  the  Po,  to  dig  a  canal  1864 
metres  long,  to  remove  760,000 
cubic  metres  of  earth,  and  to  expend 
more  than  half  a  million  sterling. 

We  reach  Milan,  and  we  are  again 
struck  by  the  station.  Terminal  sta- 
tions in  the  principal  cities  in  United 
Italy  are  monuments  of  art :  they  are 
as  superior  to  our  own,  in  a  decora- 
tive point  of  view,  as  Buckingham 
Palace  is  superior  to  a  workhouse. 
At  Milan  this  sumptuous  building 
contains  immense  halls  decorated 
with  colossal  frescoes  and  paintings, 
which  are  only  inferior  to  those  of 
Andrea  del  Sarto  and  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  because  our  age  produces  no 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  no  Andrea 
del  Sarto.  The  city  itself  does  not 
belie  its  magnificent  entrance.  We 
perceive  everywhere  wide,  clean, 
well-paved  streets ;  handsome,  ex- 
tensive mansions ;  fine  gardens,  well- 
stocked  shops,  numerous  and  per- 
fectly -  appointed  equipages.  The 
public  schools  are  carried  on  in 
palaces ;  the  abattoirs  are  worthy  of 


our  imitation;  new  buildings  are 
springing  up  in  all  directions,  and 
the  spires  of  the  cathedral  are  receiv- 
ing continual  additions  to  the  4,000 
statues  already  decorating  externally 
that  wonderful  temple.  From  the 
Piazzo  del  Duomo  starts  a  cupola 
flanked  by  four  triumphal  arches. 
It  is  the  Victor  Emmanuel  gallery,  to 
the  construction  of  which  British 
gold  has  contributed.  It  is  lighted 
nightly  by  thousands  of  gas-lamps, 
and  forms  the  most  splendid  arcade 
in  the  world. 

We  leave  behind  the  city  of  brave 
men  and  fair  women ;  and  passing 
by  Brescia,  with  its  thousands  of 
busy  armourers,  forging  gun-barrels 
and  sharpening  swofd-blades,  we 
enter  Venetia.  No  more  policemen 
spelling  over  our  passports ;  no  more 
custom-house  officers  thrusting  their 
dirty  fingers  into  our  clean  shirts. 
We  pass  through  Verona  and  Mantua 
unchallenged  and  unquestioned. 
We  see  new  streets  rising  everywhere, 
and  names  written  over  old  streets 
that  were  proscribed  formerly. 
Victor  Emmanuel,  Cavour,  Gari- 
baldi, Manin,  are  familiar  as  house- 
hold words  now  over  public  places 
and  private  buildings.  Perfect  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  thought  reigns 
throughout  the  land  ;  and  the  police 
seize  only  indecent  publications. 
Religion  is  respected,  and  many 
churches  that  had  been  transformed 
into  barracks  and  store-houses  by 
the  Austrians,  have  been  restored  to 
divine  worship  by  the  excommuni- 
cated king.  Verona,  that  formerly 
was  a  menace  to  Italy,  is  now  one  of 
its  bulwarks ;  from  that  city,  more- 
over, travellers  start  to  cross  by  rail 
the  Brenner  Pass.  Further,  the 
Italian  parliament  has  voted  this 
session  40  millions  of  francs  for  the 
St.  Gothard  scheme,  and  some  years 
hence  Italy  will  be  united  by  an- 
other Alpine  railroad  to  Prussia  and 
North  Germany. 

On  reaching  Venice,  we  are  struck 
by  the  signs  of  desolation  still  exist- 
ing. The  people  are  poor,  mined  by 
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their  heroic  resistance,  in  1848,10  the 
whole  power  of  Austria;  squeezed 
by  the  Teuton,  on  his  re-entry  into 
the  city ;  discouraged  by  the  decline 
of  its  trade,  which  annually  dimin- 
ished bet>\'een  1850  and  1866;  de- 
serted by  the  nobility,  who  gradu- 
ally went  to  freer  cities ;    crushed, 
finally,  by  the  forced  loan  made  by 
Austria  in    1866.     The  population 
had  in  that  year  greatly  decreased  ; 
3000  houses  were  empty;   30,000 
^o  35>ooo  paupers  required  public 
assistance.      Italy  could    do   little 
when  she  occupied  Venice  ;  she  was 
not  rich,  and  every  new  conquest 
and  annexation  entailed  heavier  and 
heavier  burthens.      She  could   not 
recal  to  life  Palladio  and  Tiziano ; 
she  could  not  render  Venice   the 
sovereignty  of  the  Adriatic,  nor  her 
rule  over  Dalmatia,Illyria,the  Morca, 
and  the  Ionian  Islands.     To  make 
matters  worse,  two  unexpected  catas- 
trophes occurred  :  the  cholera  broke 
out,  and  drove   away  visitors   and 
sight-seers,  and  a  fire  took  place  in 
the  church  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul, 
wherein  was  destroyed  the  great  i)ic- 
ture  of  St.  Peter,  the  Martyr  of  Tizi- 
ano.    Nevertheless,   Italy  was  not 
idle.     Various   schemes  to   benefit 
the  city  have  been  propounded,  such 
as  to  enlarge  the  dockyard ;  to  con- 
struct a  new  basin  ;  to  dredge  the 
canals  ;  to  erect  new  works  at  Mala- 
mocco;    to    widen    the    numerous 
streets,  that  were  only  a  yard-and-a- 
half  across.      Some  of  these  have 
been  carefully  studied   and  set  in 
operation.      The    opening    of   the 
isthmus  may  tend  to  revive  the  com- 
merce of  Venice,  and  the  authori- 
ties have  been  investigating  how  best 
to  profit  by  it.      Meanwhile,  new 
schools  have  been   instituted,   and 
those  of  the  municipality  reckoned, 
in  1869,  upwards  of  4000  scholars. 
A   normal    school   instructs  ninety 
female  teachers  ;  banks,  co-operative 
associations,  popular  libraries,  even- 
ing classes,  mutual  benefit  societies, 
have  been  called  into  existence,  and 
arc  in  full  activity.      United  Italy 


has  begun  at  the  beginning.    Public 
intelligence  develops  itself,  and  all 
classes  are  contributing  to  the  com- 
mon object, — that    of  raising  and 
strengthening  their  country.      The 
amphibious  population    of  the  la- 
gunes  surprises  the  traveller  by  its 
good  qualities,  its  earnestness,  and 
its  patriotism.     The  Venetians  un- 
derstand Italy,  are  ready  to  fight  for 
her,   to  endure  any   privations  for 
her.     In  1848,  for  two  years  they 
defied  Austria,  in  spite  of  the  cholera, 
of  bombshells,  and  of  hunger.  When 
they  had  to  celebrate  the  entry  of 
the  King,  they  rose  to  the  height  of 
their  past  traditions,  and  for  a  brief 
time  Venice  returned  to  her   old 
glories.     The  Canal  Grande  became 
crowded  with  gondolas  of  all  sizes, 
decorated  with  gold,  and  silver,  and 
velvet,  and  satin  draperies,  trailing 
in  the  blue  waters  of  the  Adriatic, 
guided  by  gondoliers  clad  in  the 
most  striking  costumes   of  former 
centuries  ;  the  whole  constituting  a 
dazzling  combination  of  form  and 
colour,  rendered  harmonious  by  the 
softness  of  the  light  and  the  beauty 
of  the  sky.     At  night,   those  bril- 
liantly illuminated  gondolas  floated 
before  the  great  resplendent  palaces, 
bringing  out  into  distinct  relief  every 
cornice,  every  capital,  every  shield, 
every  pillar,  rendering  the  whole  an 
unecjualled    fairy    spectacle.      The 
ruined  Venetians  have  given    the 
finest    national  fetes    of  our  time. 
They  were  not  sights  offered  by  the 
city  to  government  or  to  foreigners  ; 
they  were  living  dramas,  in  which  an 
ancient  people  resumed  its  former 
position,  and,  for  a  time,  spontane- 
ously and  artistically  re-acted  the 
scenes  of  its  past  grandeur. 

On  leaving  the  lagunes,  formerly 
the  traveller  would  take  the  diligence 
for  Padua,  and  after  having  been 
well  shaken  all  night,  he  would  be 
set  down  on  the  morrow  before  the 
Po  on  the  snow,  or  the  slush,  or  the 
mud,  as  it  might  happen  to  be,  until 
the  ferryboat  arrived  to  carry  him 
over.  The  crossing  accomplished  on 
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a  damp,  misty  morning,  the  traveller 
would  have  to  wait  until  one  set  of 
facchini  carried  his  baggage  to  the 
custom-house,  and  another  set  from 
the  custom-house  to  the  Bologna  dili- 
gence, whilst  he  would  be  regaled 
with  stories  of  brigands,  who   had 
robbed  the  coach  the  previous  week. 
Another  long  jolt  for  the  whole  day, 
and  Bologna  would  be  reached  by 
the  wearied  traveller  at  night.     Now 
United  Italy  has  again  changed  all 
this.     In  four  hours'  journey  from 
Venice  we  reach  Bologna  by  rail,  the 
Po    being  traversed  over  an   iron 
bridge.    Brigands  are  as  unknown 
as  the  megatherium  and  other  ante- 
diluvian animals,  the    Bologna  as- 
sizes having  made  a  clean  sweep  of 
them.     Bologna  is  a  quiet,  sensible, 
well-behaved  city,  with  a  university 
instructing  600   students,  who  are 
somewhat  frisky,  but  who  are  much 
indulged  by  their  professors.     The 
middle  classes  are  cautious  and  con- 
servative.    The  city  is    being    de- 
veloped, beautified,   and  enlargied; 
and  being  a  junction  of  five  railways, 
is  much  frequented  by  foreigners. 
On  leaving,  early  in  the  morning,  the 
leaning  towers  of  Bologna,  the  tra- 
veller may  luncheon  or  dine  under 
the  arch  of  Trojan  at  Ancona,  op- 
posite the  Octagonal    Mosque    at 
Ravenna,  on  the  Piazza  San  Marco 
at  Venice,  before   the  museum  at 
Parma,   or  facing  the  gates  of  the 
Battistero  at  Florence.     If  he  prefer 
the  sea-shore,  he  may  continue  his 
route    from   Ancona,    through    the 
Marche,  the  Abbruzzi,  the  Puglie, 
passing  by  Pescara,  Ortona,  Foggia, 
Ban,  and  Brindisi.   This  line,  full  of 
engineering  difficulties,  has  proved 
very  costly,  but  it  has  given  a  new 
life  to  the  southern  provinces,  who 
have  now  become  inseparably  con- 
nected with  those  of  the  north.  Bari 
has  risen  into  a  considerable  city, 
and   Brindisi  is  the  stepping-stone 
to  the  East.      The  brigands,   for- 
merly so  numerous,  have  fled  before 
the  locomotive,  which  they  cannot 
stop  and  plunder,  and  which  carries 


rapidly  the  troops  from  one  spot  to 
the  other.  Thus  the  South  Italian 
lines  are  developing  the  large  re- 
sources of  those  hitherto  little-known 
regions,  whilst  they  establish  public 
safety.  From.  Bari,  the  branch  pro- 
ceeding to  Gioja  and  Amalfi  is  an- 
other instance  of  natural  obstacles 
surmounted  by  skill  and  ingenuity. 
Several  viaducts  had  to  be  con- 
structed over  ground  full  of  hollows, 
ravines,  and  irregularities.  One  of 
them,  designed  by  the  Sig.  Cottrau, 
already  named,  is  thrown  over  to  La 
Gravina  dL  Cas  telle  to,  200  metres 
long  and  72  metres  high. 

From  Bologna  we  start  by  the 
remarkable  line  of  La  Porretta,  which 
appears  to  fly  towards  Florence,  leap- 
ing from  crag  to  crag.  Much  has 
been  written  concerning  this  asto- 
nishing iron  track,  which  follows  the 
valley  of  the  Reno,a  stream  it  chases, 
crosses  and  recrosses,  repeatedly, 
and  at  last  flees  from,  whilst  it 
ascends  the  mountain,  climbing  to  a 
height  of  2000  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  then  dashes  into  the  rock,  which 
it  penetrates,  and  after  toiling  and 
twisting  snake -like  through  fifhr 
tunnels,  and  descending  through 
bridges  and  viaducts,  it  alights  at  Pis- 
toja,  and  stops  at  Florence.  The  City 
of  Dante,  of  Macchiavelli,  of  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarotti,  of  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  exercises  a  singular  fasci- 
nation over  strangers.  It  is  an  old 
town  surrounded  by  a  new  town, 
with  wide  streets,  handsome  quays, 
and  modem  houses  ;  but  its  old  re- 
nown, its  history,  seems  to  haunt  the 
visitor,  and  amidst  all  the  emblems 
of  modem  civilisation,  we  peer  round, 
as  if  momentarily  expecting  to  meet 
the  grim  figure  of  Filippo  Strozzi 
issuing  forth  from  the  dark  portals 
of  his  ancient  palace,  and  taking  to 
his  horse,  as  if  about  to  contemplate 
the  enthusiastic  features  of  Savona- 
rola, whilst  being  dragged  to  the 
stake  before  the  palace  of  the  Sig- 
noria,  or  as  if  on  the  point  of  wit- 
nessing a  faction -fight  between 
the  Quelphs  and  the   ^^beUines 
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round  the   Piazza  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella. 

Florence  for  centuries  was  the 
headquarters  of  all  opposition 
against  the  Vatican.  Of  late  years 
the  Florence  government  quietly  in- 
vaded the  Papal  States  by  building 
two  different  lines  of  railway  to 
Rome.  For  a  long  period  the 
^apal  authorities  refused  all  permis- 
sion to  the  advance  of  the  locomo- 
tive. Unhappily,  they  eventually 
consented,  and  allowed  new  and 
dangerous  ideas  to  permeate  through 
the  quiet  populations  of  the  States  of 
the  Church.  We  need  not  dwell  on 
the  consequences  which  are  too  well 
known.  Be  it  as  it  may,  we  can  con- 
tinue our  route  to  the  actual  capital 
of  United  Italy  three  different  ways. 
We  may  go  by  Leghorn  and  Civita 
Vecchia ;  if  we  care  for  ancient  cathe- 
drals, we  may  pass  through  Siena 
and  Orvieto,  crossing  the  'I'iber,  and, 
through  the  rocks  of  La  Campana, 
effect  a  junction  with  the  Ancona 
line.  But  as  we  arc  classical  and 
artistical,  and  desire  to  study  Annibal 
and  Perugino,  we  choose  the  Arezzo 
line  along  the  shores  of  the  I^go 
Trasimino.  From  our  first-class 
carriage  we  behold  the  battle,  and, 
indeed,  cross  the  field.  During  a 
few  minutes,  whilst  following  the 
narrow  road  practised  by  Flaminius, 
wc  are  amidst  those  hills  the  crests 
of  which  were  suddenly  crowned  by 
Carthagenians,  Spaniards,  and  Gauls, 
who  rushed  down  like  an  avalanche. 
The  Romans — attacked  in  front,  in 
flank,  and  in  the  rear— were  over- 
whelmed and  thrown  into  the  lake. 
As  in  the  days  of  Annibal,  a  mist 
still  arises  from  that  extensive  and 
wild  marsh.  As  for  Perugino,  his 
works  can  be  inspected  at  Perugia, 
where  they  have  been  gathered  to- 
gether in  a  museum.  Perugia,  the 
capital  of  Ombria,  is  a  quiet,  pleasant 
city,  inhabited  by  a  good-tempered 
and  easy-going  population.  In  the 
year  i860,  the  people,  in  shaking  off 
the  pontifical  yoke,  amused  them- 
selves by  destroying  the  castle ;  that 


featonce  accomplished,  theyresumed 
the  even  tenor  of  their  lives,  and 
have  never  given  the  new  govern- 
ment the  slightest  trouble. 

^\q  leave  Perugia  behind,  and 
pass  through  the  stations  of  Assisi, 
Spello,  Foligno,  Trevi,  Spolcto, 
Nami,  and  Terni,  all  places  worth  a 
visit,  and  offering  a  succession  of 
picturesque  views  of  churches,  of 
convents,  of  ruins,  and  of  cascades. 
From  Foligno  we  might  turn  and 
proceed  to  Ancona;  but  we  prefer 
advancing  towards  the  new  capital 
Between  Spoleto  and  Temi,  the  rail- 
way follows  the  sinuous  course  of 
the  torrent  Sera,  which  it  seems  to 
pursue  without  ever  catching,  for  it 
crosses  it  twenty-six  times.  For- 
merly, at  the  Arta  station,  the  tra- 
veller was  stopped  by  an  official, 
who  inquired  for  his  passport.  ITie 
traveller  would  be  somewhat  sur- 
prised, after  having  crossed  fifty 
cities  and  fortresses  without  ever 
being  summoned  for  that  useless 
piece  of  paper.  But  Orta  was  in 
the  States  of  the  Church ;  and  the 
signature  of  the  British  Foreign  Sec- 
retary was  rigorously  exacted.  Then 
came  a  vast,  deserted  plain,  with  oc- 
casional niins,  with  cupolas  and  for- 
tifications in  the  distance.  A  gate, 
flanked  by  bastions,  was  reached; 
the  passengers  alighted,  and  re- 
mained for  an  hour  in  a  shed  close 
to  a  stable  and  a  police-office ;  that 
was  the  Rome  of  the  Popes. 

The  Rome  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
wears  a  different  aspect.  The  Ro- 
mans have  roused  themselves  from 
their  former  apathetic  and  despond- 
ing looks.  They  are  a  free  people, 
and  walk  with  erect  air  and  inde- 
pendent bearing  well  suited  to  their 
noble  figures.  Everywhere  there  are 
signs  of  returning  life.  Rome  re- 
sembles a  dead  body  galvanised 
into  active  existence.  Streets  are 
cleansed  and  paved;  schools  and 
educational  institutions  created ; 
buildings  planned;  palaces  con- 
structed ;  public  offices  built ;  banks 
and  commercial  associations   esta- 
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blished,  and  the  gates  of  the  Ghetto 
thrown  open.  Moreover,  a  well- 
regulated  police  has  been  establish- 
ed ;  theft  and  murder  are  no  longer 
committed  with  impunity;  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  has  ceased  to 
be  a  mockery  and  a  snare,  and 
everyone  is  allowed  to  address  his 
Maker  according  to  his  conscience. 
Various  schemes  are  being  carefully 
prepared,  through  royal  commis- 
sions,for  the  drainage  and  the  ferti- 
lisation of  the  Campagna,  for  the 
general  restoration  of  the  ruins  of 
Rome,  and  for  the  execution  of 
other  works  of  nearly  equal  import- 
ance ;  so  that  ten  years  hence  the 
transformation  that  the  Rome  of  the 
Popes  will  have  undergone  will 
equal,  if  not  surpass,  the  most  start- 
ling revolutions  accomplished  by 
United  Italy. 

Onward  again,  and  we  reach 
Naples,  where  we  behold  another 
magnificent  terminus.  Naples,  al- 
though thoroughly  Italian  at  heart, 
has  not  quite  succeeded  in  forgetting 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
Certain  vestiges  of  the  past  are  yet 
visible.  New  houses  are  built,  but 
the  old  houses  are  permitted  to 
tumble  to  pieces ;  new  streets  are 
constructed,  and  old  lanes  and  alleys 
are  neither  cleansed  nor  widened ; 
beggars  are  driven  away,  and  others 
allowed  to  come  in  their  place ;  wells 
are  sunk,  but  still  the  city  remains 
without  a  supply  of  fresh  water. 
Nevertheless  it  yet  moves,  as  Galileo 
said.  Observant  travellers,  who  ex- 
amine schools  and  other  public  in- 
stitutions, must  be  struck  with  the 
progress  made.  The  post-office  is 
the  finest  in  Italy ;  the  foundling  hos- 
pital, perhaps,  the  finest  in  Europe  ; 
the  poor-house,  formerly  a  sink  of 
\ices,  has  become  an  educational 
establishment  for  learning  trades  and 
handicrafts ;  the  late  Museo  Borboni- 
co,now  Museo  Nazionale,  is  annually 
adding  thousands  of  precious  objects 
to  its  rare  collections  ;  the  new  pri- 
son of  St.  Eugenno  is  a  model  house 
of  correction,  a  quite  pleasant  place 


of  abode ;  the  hospital  of  Gesu-e- 
Maria,  founded  by  Victor  Emmanuel, 
is  worthy  of  a  place  in  London, 
Paris,  or  Berlin. 

From  Naples  several  railways, 
either  completed  or  in  course  of  con- 
struction, convey  or  will  convey  the 
traveller  to  Salerno  by  Pompeii ; — 
through  Benevento  to  the  Adriatic, 
by  the  route  followed  by  Horace 
2  coo  years  ago,  and  containing 
several  tunnels  cut  into  the  rock  of 
the  Appenines,  one  of  which  is  up- 
wards of  two  miles  in  length,  and 
lasdy,  round  the  gulf  and  to  Taranto. 

The  Italian  government  has  voted 
and  spent  up  to  1869  about  700 
millions  of  francs  for  public  works 
of  ever}'  description,  such  as  com- 
mon roads,  harbom-s,  lighthouses, 
railways,  public  buildings,  and  other 
objects ;  whilst  besides  the  smaller 
sums  disbursed  by  private  enter- 
prise, no  fewer  than  100  millions  of 
francs  have  been  laid  out  in  local 
improvements  by  the  cities  of  Turin, 
Genoa,  Milan,  Bologna,  Florence, 
Naples,  and  Palermo;  further,  the 
different  railway  companies  have  in- 
vested, besides  the  amounts  received 
from  government,  upwards  of  700 
millions  of  francs  in  their  various 
undertakings.  Far  from  diminish- 
ing, this  activity  is  steadily  increas- 
ing ;  the  department  of  public  works 
has  expended  its  savings  and  ex- 
hausted its  resources,  and  neverthe- 
less, the  country,  by  additional  tax- 
ation, is  determined  to  fulfil  its  en- 
gagements, and  to  persevere  in  its 
course  until  the  end. 

Legislation  has  kept  pace  with 
material  improvements,  and  the  laws 
are  as  liberal  as  consistent  with 
a  monarchical  form  of  government 
The  provinces  possess  independent 
councils,  elected  by  direct  suffrage. 
Actions  at  law  by  citizens  against 
government  are  tried  by  the  ordinary 
tribunals.  Civil  marriage  is  recog- 
nised. Woman  is  emancipated,  and 
rendered  competent  to  inherit,  to 
will,  and  to  be  the  guardian  of  h^' 
children  at  her   husband's   ( 
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Successions  are  equally  distributed, 
and  the  rights  of  natural  children 
are  recognised  in  cases  of  intestacy. 
Usury  is  discouraged,  literary  pro- 
perty protected,  and  personal  liberty 
secured.  The  number  of  electors  is 
increasing ;  every  man  is  an  elector 
who  pays  taxes  and  can  read  and 
write,  and  the  privilege  is  duly 
claimed  and  exercised  at  elections. 
The  task  of  Italy  was  no  light  one. 
Several  Gordian  knots— not  merely 
one— had  to  be  untied.  Various  de- 
tached provinces  had  to  be  brought 
together;  municipal  jealousies  to  be 
conquered ;  populations  little  known 
to  each  other  to  be  amalgamated ; 
'I'urin  to  yield  to  Florence,  and 
Florence  to  Rome.  Italy,  more- 
over, had  to  start  as  a  great  power, 


to  improvise  an  army,  a  navy,  a 
diplomatic  service,  to  obtain  recog- 
nition from  doubtful  or  hostile 
Europe  \  to  convert  her  enemies 
into  friends ;  to  fight  a  foreign  war ; 
to  combat  internal  enemies,  includ- 
ing priests,  reactionists,  Camorrists, 
and  brigands,  protected  by  ignorant 
peasants  and  by  impassable  forests 
and  lofty  mountains. 

The  task  of  United  Italy  is  fairly 
advancing  to  completion.  Peace  is 
required  to  develop  her  resources 
and  to  mature  her  strength.  But 
she  is  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  any 
ambitious  foreign  state,  which,  to 
conciliate  a  troublesome  party  at 
home,  [might  feel  disposed  to  enter 
into  an  aggressive  war  abroad. 

Jamks  Picciotto. 
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EARLSCOURT;   OR,  SOWING  THE  WIND  AND  REAPING 

THE  WHIRLWIND. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  CURSE  OF  THE  CLAVERINGS." 


CHAPTER     XXVII. 


Maud  came,  and  from  the  day  of 
her  arrival  it  seemed  as  if  matters 
became  worse  instead  of  better  be- 
tween Lady  Edith  and  her  husband. 
Edith's  engagements  became  so 
numerous  that  we  hardly  saw  her, 
and  we  were  aware  that  these  en- 
gagements were  made  and  fulfilled 
quite  irrespective  of  her  husband's 
companionship.  Mr:  Vivian  de- 
clined my  invitations,  and  we  saw 
nothing  of  him ;  whilst  the  few  and 
hurried  interviews  that  Maud  con- 
trived to  have  with  Edith,  by  going 
to  her  house  at  unusual  hours,  were 
unsatisfactory  and  distressing  to 
Maud,  leaving  the  painful  impres- 
sion on  her  mind  that  Edith  not 
only  did  not  desire  her  presence,  but 
that  she  studiously  avoided  her,  and 
that  when  she  could  not  succeed  in 
doing  so  entirely,  she  wished  to  show 
in  a  marked  manner  that  Maud  must 
expect  no  confidence  from  her.  It 
was  of  course  too  sadly  evident  that 
the  husband  and  wife  were  on  the 
most  unhappy  terms  with  each  other, 
but  for  the  moment  it  seemed  utterly 
hopeless  for  any  one  to  interfere. 

Maud  was  inclined  to  think  more 
of  the  pecuniary  trouble  than  I  was. 
She  thought  it  quite  possible  that 
this  alone  might  have  led  to  the 
painful  state  of  things  that  we  could 
not  but  observe. 

"  Remember,  Ellinor,"  she  said, 
*'  how  Edith  was  both  warned  and 
entreated  by  my  father  and  by  Lady 
Anne  not  to  marry  a  poor  man. 
They  both  seemed  to  be  so  certain 
that  she  was  ill-calculated  for  the  lot 
she  chose.     Lady  Anne  said   that 


her  brother's  indulgence  of  every 
whim  that  Edith  had  ever  expressed 
was  something  that  no  one  could 
understand  unless  they  had  lived 
with  them,  and  she  was  painfully 
convinced  that  Edith  had  no  idea  of 
what  the  change  would  be,  and  how 
unbearable  she  would  find  it" 

''But  do  you  think,  Maud,  that 
pecuniary  matters  could  come  be- 
tween them  so  as  to  make  them  live 
like  strangers  to  each  other  ?  I  can- 
not believe  it.  Unless  there  were 
some  other  cause,  sapping  the  very 
foundation  of  their  love,  surely  Mr. 
Vivian  would  only  have  to  tell  E£th 
decidedly  that  they  must  leave  town, 
and  Edith  woul  '  never  rebel  as  she 
is  doing  now,  and  find  pleasure  ap- 
parently in  incessant  engagements 
when  her  husband  is  never  by  her 
side." 

"  Edith  was  so  positive  about  the 
marriage,"  said  Maud.  "She  pro- 
fessed such  indignation  at  any  one 
imagining  that  she  cared  for  luxuries 
and  amusements.  She  was  so  deter- 
mined on  enjoying  a  quiet  life  at 
Ashleigh,  that  I  think  that  she  is 
ashamed  now  to  feel  how  foolishly 
she  has  acted,  and  probably  is  too 
proud  to  allow  this  to  her  husband 
or  to  anyone  else.  I  can  imagine  no 
other  reason  for  her  marked  avoid- 
ance of  me.  Of  course,  I  heard  all 
these  discussions  before  the  marriage, 
and  was  constantly  appealed  to  by 
Edith  to  give  my  vote  in  her  favour. 
I  do  not  wonder  that  she  is  ashamed 
now,  if  she  remembers  these  scenes ; 
and  I  think  that  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  life  she  leads  may  indeed 
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cause  Mr.  Vivian  more  than  a  pas- 
sing anxiety  as  to  its  extravagance. 
Recollect,  Ellinor,  he  really  is  a  poor 
man." 

"  if  Edith  loved  him,  Maud,  that 
would  be  a  matter  of  minor  conse- 
quence. I  am  quite  convinced  that 
tiiere  is  something  else.  Something 
has  come  between  them,  and  Edith 
has  turned  to  this  reckless,  extrava- 
gant mode  of  life  in  a  spirit  of  bit- 
terness and  anger.  I  do  wish  that 
you  could  spejJc  to  her,  and  try  to 
force  her  confidence  before  it  is  too 
hopelessly  late  to  help  her." 

But  Maud  felt  this  to  be  impos- 
sible, and  a  few  weeks  passed  away 
without  any  change  in  the  aspect  of 
affairs.     We  saw  Edith  occasionally 
in  public.   We  never  saw  Mr.  Vivian 
with  her,  and  she  was  almost  con- 
stantly Lady  Willoughb/s  compan- 
ion.    Sir   Charles   Willoughby  was 
always  in  attendance  on  them ;  and 
whilst  I  felt  that  I  never  could  for  a 
moment  suspect  Edith  of  anything 
beyond  thoughtlessness,  1  still  knew 
that  her  conduct  exposed  her  to  sus- 
picion and  scandal  in  a  censorious 
world.     I  could  not  but  blame  Mr. 
Vivian  for  even  tacitly  permitting  an 
intimacy  to   continue  to  which  he 
had  once  objected  so  decidedly.     I 
knew  afterwards  that  Mr.  Vivian  was 
more  at  Ashleigh  than  in  London  at 
this  time,  and  that  Maud's  opinion 
that  Edith's  lavish  mode  of  life  might 
cause  him  serious  embarrassment  was 
only  too  correct.  Edith  had  peremp- 
torily refused  to  return  to  Ashleigh. 
Her  husband  had  left  her  in  extreme 
displeasure,  and  had  informed  her 
that  in   the  middle  of  July,  up  to 
which  period  their  house  in  Ix)ndon 
was  taken,  she  must  hold  herself  in 
readiness  to  return  to  the  country, 
willing  or  unwilling  as  she  might  be. 
The  day  came  at  length  when  the 
mystery  of  their  home  life  was  to  be 
explained,  and  I  was  to  find  that  the 
petulance  of  a  wayward  child  could 
as  surely  make  an  irreparable  breach 
between  husband  and  wife  as  the 
mutual  knowledge  of  a  guilty  secret. 


It  was  amongst  the  first  days  of 
July  that   I  was  greatly  surprised 
by  receiving  a  note  from  Edith  very 
early    one  morning,  asking  me  if 
I  could  receive  her  that  forenoony 
and  give  her  an  hour  of  private 
conversation.    She  did  not   name 
Maud  in  the  note,  but  she  begged 
me  to  be  alone,  and  not  to  let  any 
one  else  know  that  she  was  coming, 
so  that  I  knew  that  it  was  her  wish 
that  the  interview  should  be  con- 
cealed from  Maud.     It  was  easy  to 
manage  this.    Maud  often  went  out 
^vith  die  children  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  having  sent  a  note  to  Edith 
requesting  her  to  come   as  early  as 
possible,  it  was  easy  for  me  to  plan 
a  somewhat  distant  drive  for  Mlaud 
and  the  little  ones,  remaining  alone 
at  home. 

I  had  not  seen  Edith  for  some 
little  time,  and  when  she  entered  my 
room  on  that  morning,  I  was  pain- 
fully struck  with  the  change  for  the 
worse  in  her  appearance.  She  was 
thin  and  pale,  she  looked  worn  and 
restless,  and  it  seemed  to  me,  as  she 
kissed  me  on  her  entrance,  that 
tears  were  not  far  from  the  eyes  that 
had  of  late  looked  so  hard  and  de- 
fiant. 

''You  are  surprised  to  see  me, 
I^dy  Darcy,"  she  said,  as  she  threw 
herself  with  a  kind  of  weary  careless- 
ness on  a  sofa  near  me.  '^  I  have 
been  trying  for  months  to  make  our 
intercourse  as  distant  as  possible, 
and  now  1  come  suddenly  to  force 
my  confidence  on  you,  whether  you 
wish  to  receive  it  or  not." 

"I  will  gladly  receive  it,  dear 
luiith,"  I  answered,  "  if  I  can  in  any 
way  help  you.  Your  withdrawing 
yourself  so  completely  from  your 
old  friends  has  been  the  cause  of 
great  sorrow  both  to  me  and  to 
Maud." 

Edith  interrupted  me,  and  an 
angry  flush  coloured  her  cheek. 

"Do  not  speak  of  Maud.    Pro 
mise  me  that  you  will  not  tell  her  of 
this  visit — that  you  will  keep  all  that 
I  say  to  yourself?" 
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I  promised  without  farther  ques- 
tion, and  waited  in  silence  until 
Edith  should  speak  again.  She  was 
not  exactly  embarrassed,  but  she 
seemed  to  be  undecided  where  or 
how  to  commence  her  communica- 
tion. At  length  she  spoke  abruptly, 
and  with  an  impatient,  reckless  man- 
ner. 

"  There  is  no  use  in  going  back 
to  the  beginning,  Lady  Darcy.  You 
know  well  enough  that  my  marriage 
has  been  a  failure,  and  I  need  not 
say  how  I  found  that  out.  It  is 
rather  of  the  present  and  of  the 
future  that  I  wish  to  speak,  and  to 
consult  you  how  to  make  the  best 
of  a  bad  matter.  Arthur  came  home 
last  night — you  knew  that  he  had 
been  at  Ashleigh  ? — and  he  desires 
me  to  prepare  to  return  there  next 
Monday.     I  will  not  go." 

She  looked  at  me  when  she  had 
said  these  words,  and  her  hardest 
and  most  imperious  manner  came 
with  them.  I  spoke  very  gravely  to 
her. 

"  Pxiith,  although  you  have  been 
a  spoilt  child  all  your  life,  and  never 
known  what  it  was  to  be  under  con- 
trol, you  are  not  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  in  marrying  Mr.  Vivian  you  vo- 
luntarily placed  yourself  under  his 
control;  and  if  he  insists  on  your 
going  back  to  Ashleigh,  it  is  simply 
impossible  for  you  to  refuse  obedi- 
ence." 

"  I  do  refuse  obedience,"  she  said, 
with  unyielding  manner  and  voice. 
"  Of  course,  I  know  well  enough  that 
according  to  law  Mr.  Vivian  may 
make  me  a  slave  to  his  will  if  he 
chooses.  He  may  lock  me  up  at 
Ashleigh,  and  never  allow  me  to 
pass  its  gates.  I  know  all  that,  but 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  our 
peculiar  case.  I  am  not  at  all  afraid 
of  his  resorting  to  force  if  I  can  only 
make  him  distinctly  understand  that 
I  am  quite  determined  not  to  live  at 
Ashleigh.  I  choose  to  live  on  the 
Continent." 

"  But,  my  dear  Edith,"  I  said, 
the  tone  that    you   adopt  is  un- 
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heard  of.  A  wife  must  live  where 
her  husband  pleases ;  and  how  could 
you  possibly  imagine  that  you  are  to 
dictate  in  this  matter  to  Mr.  Vivian, 
especially  when  you  and  he  seem  to 
be  on  very  unhappy  terms  together?" 

"  That  is  the  very  reason  that  I 
assert  my  right  to  live  where  I  like. 
If  our  marriage  had  not  been  a  fail- 
ure, I^dy  Darcy,  of  course  I  should 
have  lived  at  Ashleigh.  I  will  not 
live  there  now." 

**  Tell  me  what  you  mean  by  your 
marriage  being  a  failure,  PMith.  I 
think  I  could  understand  you  better 
if  I  knew  what  you  meant  by  that 
expression." 

Edith  flushed  again  ;  and  the  in- 
decision which  I  had  observed  when 
she  began  to  speak,  was  again  ap- 
parent in  her  manner. 

"  No,  "she  said,  quickly ;  "  I  can- 
not go  back  to  the  beginning.  I 
wish  to  speak  of  the  present.  Arthur 
is  furious  because  I  have  spent  too 
much  money.  He  says  that  he  must 
cut  down  all  the  fine  trees  at  Ash- 
leigh to  pay  my  bills.  You  know, 
Lady  Darcy,  that  would  not  make 
Ashleigh  a  more  tempting  abode." 

It  was  a  poor  attempt  at  a  careless 
jest,  and  Edith  evidently  felt  it  to  be 
so.  She  leant  her  head  on  her  hand, 
and  although  her  face  was  concealed 
from  me,  I  felt  sure  that  she  was 
weeping. 

"  You  promised  to  live  at  Ashleigh 
when  you  were  married,  dear  Edith ; 
and  whatever  may  have  happened  to 
make  a  return  there  so  disagreeable 
to  you,  I  think  that  your  own  sense 
must  show  you  tliat  if  your  husband 
recjuires  it,  and  if  your  expensive  life 
here  has  hampered  him  in  money- 
matters,  you  really  have  no  choice. 
You  must  returi  there  for  a  time." 

Edith  looked  up,  and  through  the 
traces  of  recen  tears  there  was  a 
glance  of  unfei^  'd  surprise,  not  un- 
mingled  with  annoyance. 

"  But  I  tell  you  that  that  matter 
is  beyond  a  question,"  she  said.  "  I 
7i'/7/;/^/go  to  Ashleigh.  I^dy  Darcy, 
you  cannot  heir  me  if  you  will  not 
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at  once  pass  beyond  that  point  I 
have  decided  that  for  myself,  and 
nothing  can  change  my  resolution." 

Under  other  circumstances  it 
would  have  been  almost  amusing 
to  see  how  the  idea  of  being  con- 
trolled did  not  even  present  itself  to 
this  spoilt  child  as  a  possibility. 

"  How  can  I  help  you  ?"  I  asked. 
"  What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ?" 

Kdith's  answer  was  quite  ready. 

"  I  want  you  to  advise  me  between 
the  two  courses  that  are  open  to  me," 
she  replied.  "  Shall  I  say  no  more 
on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Vivian,  and  go 
off  to  Paris  with  my  maid,  and  join 
my  brother  ?  or  will  you  speak  to 
Arthur  for  me,  and  make  him  under- 
stand that  I  am  resolved,  and  see 
what  arrangement  he  would  suggest 
under  the  circumstances  ?" 

Edith's  coolness  made  me  breath- 
less. I  was  afraid  to  express  all  that 
I  felt  to  her.  She  might  have  gone 
off  in  her  petulant  way,  and  acted  for 
herself.  She  was  in  no  mood  to  be 
advised,  although  she  had  come  to 
me  for  advice. 

"  You  must  not  think  of  leaving 
home,  Edith,  without  your  husband's 
sanction  ;  and  as  for  my  speaking  to 
him,  I  feel  that  he  would  think  it  a 
great  liberty  :  I  see  so  little  of  him 
now.  Have  you  asked  him  to  go 
abroad,  and  has  he  refused  ?" 

"  I  did  not  ask  him  to  go,"  she 
coolly  answered.  "  I  do  not  want  him 
to  go.  I  said  that  I  wished  to  go 
with  Lady  Willoughby,  and  he  for- 
bade that  positively.  Then  I  said 
that  I  should  go  to  Effingham,  and 
he  answered  that  1  should  go  to  Ash- 
leigh  next  Monday,  so  1  said  no 
more  to  him.  Wc  do  not  often 
talk  to  each  other,  1  .ady  Darcy.  I 
wish  tliat  you  would  make  him  un- 
derstand that  I  am  going  abroad,  but 
that  I  am  quite  willing  to  let  him 
arrange  the  matter  as  he  chooses." 

There  seemed  to  be  little  use  in 
prolonging  the  discussion,  and  yet  I 
did  prolong  it.  I  tried  every  argu- 
ment of  which  I  could  think  to  show 
Edith  the  folly  and   impropriety  of 


her  conduct,  and  I  told  her  that  if  I 
judged  Mr.  Vivian's  character  rightly, 
she  was  acting  so  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible that  she  should  ever  regain 
the  affection  and  esteem  that  she 
seemed  to  be  so  recklessly  castiiig 
away  from  her.  I  made  no  way  with 
her  at  all.  During  our  conversation 
I  repeatedly  saw  that  she  was  on  the 
brink  of  speaking  openly  to  me  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  estrangement  be- 
tween herself  and  her  husband  \  but 
she  ever  turned  away  from  it  again, 
and  contented  herself  with  reiterat* 
ing  that  her  marriage  had  been  a 
failure,  that  she  wished  to  live 
abroad,  and  that  she  would  rather 
leave  Mr.  Vivian,  and  throw  herself 
on  her  brother's  protection,  than  she 
would  return  to  Ashleigh. 

She  broke  down  at  last.  I  asked 
her  if  she  found  any  real  happiness 
in  the  gay  continental  life  on  which 
she  seemed  bent.  She  broke  down 
into  sudden,  passionate  weeping,  and 
as  I  passed  my  arm  round  her,  and 
soothed  her  like  a  child,  she  laid  the 
wound  bare  at  last. 

She  asked  me  if  I  remembered  the 
eve  of  her  wedding-day ;  if  I  remem- 
bered sitting  alone  with  Maud,  mak- 
ing up  bouquets  for  the  wedding. 
I  remembered  it  well.  She  said  that 
she  had  soon  followed  us  after  we 
had  left  the  drawing-room,  intending 
to  help  us  in  our  task.  We  were 
seated  in  Maud's  dressing-room, 
which  adjoined  Edith's  chamber;. 
the  door  between  the  two  rooms 
stood  ajar,  and  as  Edith  entered 
through  her  own,  and  ere  we  were 
aware  of  her  presence,  she  said  that 
her  steps  were  arrested  by  these  few 
words,  uttered  in  Maud's  low,  clear 
tones  :  "  I  love  Arthur  Vivian."  I 
required  no  assurance  from  Edith  ^.^ 
that  the  pause  which  allowed  the 
next  few  sentences  of  our  conversa- 
tion to  reach  her  was  involuntary. 
I  could  well  understand  it :  she  was 
taken  by  surprise,  and,  when  she 
recovered  her  startled  senses,  she 
moved  softly  away,  leaving  us  un- 
aware that  she  had  been  near  us. 
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Edith  could  hardly  describe  the 
effect  that  this  sudden  disclosure 
had  upon  her  feelings.  She  said 
diat  she  did  not  herself  understand 
exacdy  what  she  had  felt  at  first 
She  only  knew  that  pain  was  min- 
gled with  her  surprise.  Her  love 
for  Maud  had  been,  as  I  have  said, 
enthusiastic  The  idea  of  Maud's 
suffering  had  at  first,  Edith  believed, 
been  the  predominating  idea  in  her 
thoughts.  She  did  not  think  that 
anything  like  jealousy  had  for  a  mo- 
ment presented  itself  to  her  mind. 
The  bitter  drop  came  later— only 
two  days  later — and  surely  no  one 
but  Edith,  the  spoilt,  wayward  child, 
could  have  made  a  life-long  sorrow 
of  it! 

The  very  day  after  her  marriage, 
Edith  had  asked  Arthur  Vivian, 
quite  abruptly,  if  he  had  ever  loved 
Maud  Courtenaye.  She  was  too 
true  a  woman  to  allude  to  %vhat  she 
had  heard  accidentally ;  but  she  had 
a  kind  of  restless  desire  to  speak  to 
her  husband  of  Maud — to  make  him 
confide  in  her.  He  had  turned  her 
question  off  with  a  jest ;  he  had 
Gsdled  her  a  foolish  child ;  and  when 
Edith  had  persisted,  and  said  that 
she  could  hardly  imagine  anyone 
being  much  in  Maud's  company 
without  loving  her,  he  had  only 
laughed  at  her,  and  had  so  dismissed 
the  subject  Edith  felt  her  lips 
closed  by  the  peculiarity  of  her  po- 
sition, both  as  to  what  she  had 
heard,  and  how  she  had  heard  it ; 
but  it  rankled  in  her  mind  that 
Arthur  had  deceived  her,  and  she 
declared  that  she  never  loved  nor 
trusted  him  from  that  hour. 

To  anyone  who  did  not  know 
Edith  Vivian,  it  seems  almost  in- 
credible that  such  a  circumstance 
should  have  come  hopelessly  be- 
tween her  and  happiness ;  but  I 
could  understand  it  Had  it  been 
possible  for  her  to  speak  openly  to 
her  husband,  had  he  spoken  openly 
to  her,  and  said  that  once  he  had 
loved  Maud  Courtenaye,  but  that 
the  unrequited  love  had  died  away 


to  blossom  with  new  life  and  vigour 
into  the  devotion  that  he  had  laid  at 
Edith's  feety— 4iad  this  happened,  I 
believe  that  Edith  might  have  dis- 
missed the  subject  firom  hermind, 
in  time,  and  been  a  happy  wife.  But 
her  mind  was  troubled  and  per- 
plexed. She  felt  that  in  one  re- 
spect Mr.  Vivian  had  undoubtedly 
not  confided  in  her — had  deceived 
her;  and  she  tortured  herself  into 
the  belief  that  she  could  trust  him 
in  nothing.  She  told  herself  that 
perhaps  he  still  loved  Maud,  even 
as  Maud's  own  lips  had  assured  her 
that  she  sdll  loved  him.  It  was  a 
case  in  which  she  could  take  counsel 
with  no  one.  Her  ill-regulated  mind 
preyed  upon  itself  during  those  first 
days  of  the  married  life  that  she  had 
expected  to  be  so  bright ;  and  Edith 
finished  her  tale  with  a  passionate 
declaration  that  her  love  had  died 
during  those  days,  and  that  she 
would  then  fain  have  left  her  hus- 
band never  to  look  upon  his  face 
again. 

"  I  am  sure  now  that  I  never 
loved  him.  Lady  Darcy — I  never 
really  loved  him !  I  felt  an  un- 
speakable horror  of  my  position  and 
of  my  future  before  I  had  been  mar- 
ried ^  fortnight.  If  I  could  have 
gone  away  alone,  I  should  have 
gone.  I  should  like  to  go  now,  and 
never  to  see  him  more  1  It  is  not 
wounded  love ;  it  is  that  I  have  dis- 
covered that  I  never  really  loved 
him.  What  can  I  do?  I  cannot 
live  with  him  !  I  cannot  tell  him 
the  reason !    What  can  I  do  ?" 

It  was  indeed  a  difficult  question 
to  answer, — a  strange  state  of  feel- 
ing for  a  wife, — and  I  felt  utterly  in- 
capable of  advising  her.  I  tried  to 
speak  of  Maud.  I  told  her  how 
entirely  I  felt  convinced  that,  from 
that  evening,  the  subject  was  irre- 
vocably banished  from  Maud's  pure 
mind ;  but  Edith  checked  me  as  I 
spoke  of  her,  and  with  a  bitterness 
that  seemed  inconsistent  with  her 
declaration  that  she  had  never  loved 
die  man  who  called  her  wife,  and 
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that  jealousy  had  no  place  in  her 
unhappinessy  she  begged  me  not  to 
mention  Maud's  name  to  her. 

"  I  cannot  help  hating  her  now  !" 
she  said  ;  "  I  feel  as  if  it  were  her 
fault  that  I  am  consigned  to  this 
miserable  life.  She  was  my  friend 
^why  did  she  never  confide  in  me  ? 
Why  had  she  never  told  me  that  she 
loved  him  ? — that  he  had  loved  her  ? 
It  would  have  prevented  my  making 
this  hateful  marriage  if  I  had  known 
of  all  that  from  the  first.  Lady 
Darcy,  I  hate  Maud  !" 

A  slight  noise  startled  me.  I 
looked  up,  and  Maud  stood  before 
me.  A  single  glance  at  her  white 
face  showed  me  that  she  had 
heard  Edith's  last  words.  She  came 
forward,  and  she  spoke  very  qui- 
etly. 

"  lulith/'  she  said,  "  when  I  tell 
you  that  1  have  heard  you  say  that 
you  hate  me,  you  will  not  refuse  to 
explain  your  words.  I  am  almost 
glad  that  1  heard  you  say  so.  There 
must  be  some  extraordinary  misap- 
prehension on  your  part.  Tell  me 
what  you  mean  I" 


I'xiith  rose  from  her  place,  and 
repressed  all  signs  of  her  recent 
agitation. 

"  I  will  not  tell  you  what  I  mean, 
Maud  I"  she  said,  "  and  Lady  Darcy 
has  pledged  herself  not  to  do  so.  I 
am  labouring  under  no  misappre- 
hension, and  no  good  could  come 
from  any  discussion  with  you.  Lady 
Darcy,  1  have  your  promise." 

I  assented,  but  I  eamesdy  en- 
treated her  to  absolve  me  from  it  I 
told  her j  that  I  felt  confident  that 
good  might  result  from  her  allowing 
me  to  speak  to  Maud  on  the  sub* 
ject ;  and  after  many  entreades,^ 
during  which  Maud  stood  a  silent 
and  pained  listener,  Edith  seemed 
to  take  a  sudden  resolution. 

"  Wait  until  to-morrow,"  she  said. 
'^  I  shall  go  home  now  and  think* 
Promise  mc  that  you  will  not  open 
your  lips  upon  the  subject  until  to- 
morrow. 1  will  come  or  write  to 
you  in  the  morning." 

I  promised,  ancl  Edith  bade  me 
farewell  in  a  hasty  embrace,  whilst 
she  (quitted  the  room  without  one 
glance  towards  Maud  Courtenaye. 


CHAPTKR   XXVIII. 


I  HAVE  often  questioned  myself,  in 
the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
disastrous  events  that  followed  that 
day,  and  wondered  whether  I  were 
to  blame  for  the  silence  that  I 
rigidly  preserved  in  compliance  with 
my  promise  to  that  unhappy  girl.  I 
cannot  think  that  I  was  to  blame.  I 
believe  now  that  the  fatal  events 
which  followed  so  rapidly  on  each 
other  might  have  been  averted,  hu- 
manly speaking,  had  I  broken  that 
silence,  and  spoken  to  Maud  or  to 
Mr.  Vivian.  But  I  had  given  my 
promise  to  Edith.  I  had  seen  little 
of  her  lately,  and  I  think  that  I  did 
not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  realise  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  she  was.  She 
had  successfully  endeavoured  to  ap- 
pear careless  and  indifferent  before 
me  during  the  greater  part  of  our 


conversation,  and  I  know  that  X 
never  dreamt  of  her  going  straight 
from  me  to  carry  out  a  desperate 
resolution.  I  fully  expected  to  see 
her  on  the  following  morning.  The 
subject  was  not  once  named  between 
Maud  and  me  during  that  day.  We 
both  waited  for  the  following  morn- 
ing. 

When  the  morning  came,  I  re- 
ceived a  note  from  Edith.  I  have 
the  note  still,  and  I  copy  it  here. 

When  you  receive  this  note,  dear  Lady 
Darcy,  I  shall  he  in  Paris.  I  intend  to 
leave  London  this  evening.  You  asked 
me  to  absolve  you  from  your  promise  of 
silence.  I  do  so  now,  because  I  shall  never 
see  any  of  you  again.  You  may  tell  Maud^ 
if  you  like,  that  ner  words  have  embittered 
my  life.  I  shall  go  to  my  brother.  He 
never  refused  me  anything  yet.  I  shall 
tell  him  that  I  choose  never  to  look  upon 
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Arthur  Vivian's  face  again ;   and  I  know 
that  he  will  help  mc.    I  have  thought  until 
I  can  think  no  longer.     I  detest   the  life 
that  I  have  been  leading.    I  tried  to  forget 
the  vain  hopes  of  happiness  with  which  I 
married  in  that  perpetual  round  of  gaiety. 
I  never  could  forget  them.    That  frivolous 
life  seemed  to  be  all  that  was  left  to  me. 
I  tried  it ;  but  it  has  been  as  great  a  failure 
as  my  marriage.     I  do  not  know  what  is 
to  become  of  me.    I  shall  go  to  Effingham. 
I  feel  ill  and  confused.    I  cannot  even  think 
coherently,  nor  make  a  plan  for  myself. 
One  task  I  must  leave  in  your  hands,  dear 
Lady  Darcy.     You  must  tell  Arthur  that 
I  have  gone,  and  you  must  persuade  him 
to  believe  that  it  is  utterly  useless  to  follow 
me,  or  to  write  to  me.     But  do  not  tell 
him   the  reason.      It   would  be  cruel  to 
Maud.     Sometimes  I  forget  that,  and  feel 
inclined  to  speak  of  her ;  but  I  beg  of  you 
to  remember  her  feelings,  and  do  not  tell 
Arthur  what  I  heard,     f  do  not  care  what 
he  thinks  of  me.     I  do  not  think  that  he 
loves  me,  though  I  am  his  wife.     He  will 
go  back  to  Ashieigh.     I  shall  never  see  the 
sunset  on  the  old  house  again — the  house 
where  I   had   hoped   to  live  and  to  die. 
Farewell,  dear  I^idy  Darcy.     I  depend  on 
your  telling  Arthur  that  I  have  gone  to  my 
brother,  and  that  I  never  wish  to  see  him 
again ;  but  do  not  tell  him  that  M.iud  loves 
him. 

Edith  Vivian. 

My  consternation  on  reading  this 
letter  may  be  imagined,  and  when  I 
told  Maud  the  whole  stor}-,  her  dis- 
may and  horror  were  unspeakable. 
But  Maud  Courtenaye  could  be  calm 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 
She  could  always  see  what  was  the 
right  thing  to  do,  and  she  did  not 
hesitate  now. 

"  Tell  Mr.  Vivian  n^ery things  Elli- 
nor,  and  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Nothing  less  can  make  him  for  a 
moment  find  any  palliation  of  poor 
Edith's  conduct.  If  he  knows  all, 
he  will  find  some  excuse  for  her, 
knowing  her  as  he  does.  Tell  him 
everything." 

Maud  had  no  thought  for  her  own 
dignity  at  such  a  time,  and  I  knew 
that  she  was  right.  I  had  an  unut- 
terably painful  interview  with  Mr. 
Vivian.  I  cannot  dwell  upon  it  now. 
The  fatal  results  that  quickly  fol- 
lowed hurry  me  to  the  close  of  this 
sad  tale. 
Arthur  followed  his  wife  to  Paris 


without  one  hour's  delay— the  young 
wife  whom  he  had  wooed  so  ten- 
derly, and  loved  so  fondly  so  short 
a  time  ago.  Her  image  lived  in  his 
heart  yet,  despite  all  the  hitherto 
unexplained  waywardness  and  cold- 
ness of  her  demeanour  to  him  during 
their  short  married  life.  He  followed 
her  to  find  her— dying.  She  had 
reached  her  brother's  hotel  in  Paris, 
her  maid  travelling  with  her;  but 
she  had  been  incapable  of  explain- 
ing her  sudden  arrival,  or  her  wishes. 
She  was  on  the  veige  of  delirium, 
and  when  the  medical  men  were 
summoned,  her  life  was  pronounced 
to  be  in  great  danger  from  brain 
fever. 

She  died — she  never  recovered 
consciousness;  she  never  recognised 
her  husband.  She  died  in  her  bright 
youth — her  inner  life  tempest-tossed 
and  blighted  by  the  indulgence  of 
her  undisciplined,  ill-regulated  feel- 
ings. 

I  saw  Mr.  Vivian  when  he  returned* 
The  interview  was  more  agonising 
than  the  preceding  one.  He  re- 
returned  to  Ashieigh,  a  saddened 
—  apparently  a  broken  -  hearted 
man.  He  blamed  no  one  but  him- 
self. He  said  that  his  want  of  con- 
fidence had  killed  her,  and  when  he 
said  so,  I  felt  that  the  truest  kindness 
to  him  was  to  speak  no  reproachful 
word  of  the  poor  young  wife  whose 
grave  lay  in  a  foreign  land. 

With  Edith  Vivian's  untimely  fate 
I  close  this  portion  of  my  tale.  I 
have  said  little  of  my  own  home 
and  its  troubles  whilst  I  have  been 
dwelling  on  the  sad  recollections  of 
that  time.  There  was  little  for  me 
to  say,  because  there  was  no  change 
in  anything  around  me.  My  hus- 
band prepared  to  go  abroad  when 
the  season  was  over.  He  talked  of 
returning  to  Earlscourt  for  the  win- 
ter. Meantime,  I  knew  that  his  des- 
tination was  Hombuig,  and  I  knew 
that  the  two  companions,  whose  in- 
fluence I  so  dreaded,  and  yet  whom 
I  knew  to  be  incessantly  with  him, 
would  accompany  him.   I  knew  th^t 
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Hubert's  passion  for  play  had  be- 
come overwhelming.  I  felt  my- 
self more  hopelessly  estranged  from 
him  than  ever;  and  I  prepared  to 
return  to  Earlscourt  with  my  chil- 
dren, with  a  vague  consciousness  that 
but  for  that  one  tie  to  life,  I  should 
envy  Edith  Vivian  in  her  distant 
grave. 

Maud  Courtenaye  had  returned 
to  the  Priory  immediately  after  the 
tidings  of  Edith's  death  had  reached 
us,  and  I  knew  that  she  would  come 
to  me  when  she  could  leave  Lady 
Anne.     Maud  had  suffered  agonies, 


but  Maud  was  ever  ready  to  omifort 
others,  and  suppress  her  own  suffer- 
ings. 

And  so  I  bid  farewell  to  the  me- 
mories of  my  earlier  life.  When 
I  resume  this  record,  I  shall  speak 
of  the  time  when  youth  seemed  to 
lie  far  away  from  me,  when  Lionel's 
bright  boyhood  had  ripened  into 
early  manhood,  and  my  baby  Violet's 
soft  eyes  were  filled  with  a  maiden's 
dreams  of  the  future. 

Truly  I  had  already  began  to 
Reap  the  Whirlwind  which  in  later 
years  was  to  prove  so  desolating. 


CIIAPTKK     XXIX. 


Remoksk  has  been  called  the  soul's 
worst  agony,  and  none  who  have 
suffered  under  its  tortures  can 
imagine  that  there  are  lower  depths 
of  anguish  to  be  sounded  in  this 
world.  Yet  I  believe  that  if  life  is 
to  endure,  and  if  reason  is  not  to 
give  way,  it  is  impossible  to  human 
nature  to  exist  in  changeless  misery, 
even  when  that  misery  comes  from 
remorse.  I  know  not  what  depths 
of  suffering  may  be  concealed  in  the 
silence  and  the  mystery  of  a  convent 
cell,  when  that  cell  has  been  sought 
in  almost  despairing  remorse.  I 
can  believe  that  the  unbroken  still- 
ness of  the  life  within  the  convent 
walls,  and  the  ceaseless  contempla- 
tion of  one's  crime,  may  result  in  a 
more  profound  and  changeless  state 
of  misery  than  would  be  practicable 
for  one  who  mingles  with  the  busy 
stream  of  life.  I  do  not  here  ques- 
tion which  existence  gives  the  best 
hope  for  the  penitent.  This  is  not 
the  place  for  such  questions.  But 
as  I  look  back  on  the  restless  misery 
of  the  inner  Hfe,  of  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  give  some  account  in 
the  earlier  portion  of  my  tale,  and 
then  turn  my  thoughts  to  the  years 
that  followed  the  events  of  which  I 
have  spoken— the  years  of  that  in- 
terval over  which  I  pass  silently — I 
am  constrained  to  acknowledge  that 


the  restless  misery  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent subsided — that  whilst  the  haunt- 
ing memory  of  our  crime  never  left 
me,  and  darkened  all  that  mig^t 
otherwise  have  been  so  bright— still 
1  was  not  constantly  miserable.  1 
looked  back  less  each  year  to  the 
hopes  and  the  love  with  which  I  had 
married.  I  threw  my  affections  noi^' 
into  my  children,  and  bore  my  hus- 
band's indifference  with  a  calmness 
which  would  once  have  seemed 
utterly  impossible.  I  did  not  seem 
to  have  the  power  of  suffering  through 
him  that  I  once  had. 

A  strange  power  came  to  me  of 
surface  enjoyment  in  a  surface  life ; 
and  the  darker  current,  that  crcr 
flowed  silently  on  in  my  inner  world, 
was  at  times  so  silent  as  to  be  mi- 
heard.  I  never  forgot  that  our  life 
was  false.  I  never  forgot  the  flash- 
ing eyes  of  the  Italian  giri,  and  the 
threatening  gesture  with  which  she 
seemed  to  gaze  on  me.  When  a 
dark  hour  was  upon  me — and  they 
oflen  came— I  would  seek  that  little 
secret  chamber,  and  in  solitude  en- 
dure the  paroxysm  under  the  litter- 
ing eyes  and  the  threatening  hand ; 
but  although  such  hours  were  fre- 
quent, and  although  a  terrible  me- 
mory ever  lay  in  my  inner  conscious- 
ness, I  was  not  constantly  miserable. 
Alas!    in  bodily  illness,  when  the 
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physician  has  summoned  unnatural 
sleep  by  the  use  of  strong  opiates,  the 
wretched  patient  may  rouse  again  to 
more  poignant  anguish.  There  was 
to  be  an  awaking  for  me  also. 

I  remember  once  seeing  a  picture  • 
in  a  public  exhibition  which  made 
a  deep  impression  on  my  mind.  It 
was  a  very  large  picture,  and  it  was 
described  in  the  catalogue  by  the 
one  word,  "  Life."  It  represented 
a  great  river,  broad  and  still — a  river 
that  looked  as  though  it  were  un- 
fathomable and  mighty  in  its  steady, 
silent  flow.  On  its  banks  were  re- 
presented all  that  is  most  beautiful 
and  brilliant  in  nature— wooded  hills 
and  smiling  valleys ;  verdant  mea- 
dows, enamelled  with  countless 
bright  blossoms,  —  these  were  the 
scenes  that  seemed  to  border  the 
smooth  river  as  it  flowed  silently  on. 
On  its  bosom  there  floated  a  gay 
pleasure  -  barge.  It  was  crowded 
with  figures,  and  so  rich  in  colouring 
were  those  figures,  so  eloquently 
did  they  speak  from  the  canvas,  that 
one  almost  fancied  that  one  heard 
the  light  laughter  and  the  gay  song ; 
one  almost  listened  for  the  tinkling 
sound  of  their  musical  instruments ; 
one  almost  returned  the  bright  smiles 
with  which  some  of  them  turned  to 
look  out  on  the  gazer.  There  were 
two  figures  in  the  boat  which  seemed 
strangely  diff*erent  from  the  others, 
and  which  gradually  stood  out  as  I 
looked  on  the  picture — the  promi- 
nent figures  of  the  group  to  me. 

At  the  helm  there  sate  a  dark- 
browed  man.  His  dress  was  gay  as 
that  of  his  companions ;  and  at  the 
first  careless  glance  one  might  have 
noticed  nothing  peculiar  in  his  coun- 
tenance. But  an  attentive  gaze 
showed  that  this  gloomy  steersman 
fixed  his  threatening  eyes  on  one 
individual  who  sate  near  him  in  the 
boat;  and  so  eloquently  had  the 
painter's  hand  inspired  those  dark- 
ening eyes,  that  I  trembled  as  I 
saw  them  so  immovably  fixed  on 
the  shrinking  figure  near  him,  and 
knew  that  they  spoke  in  threatening 


language  to  her.  She  was  a  woman 
of  rare  beauty,  and  her  beauty  was 
enhanced  by  the  gorgeous  colouring 
of  her  dress,  and  the  lustre  of  the 
jewels  that  flashed  in  her  dark  hair. 
The  rich  colouring  of  her  cheek — 
the  vivid  scarlet  of  her  lips  bespoke 
a  passionate  nature.  Her  head  was 
turned  away  from  her  companions, 
and  she  looked  with  wild,  terrified 
eyes  in  the  direction  towards  which 
the  dark  steersman  was  guiding  the 
boat  His  warning  glance  seemed 
to  impose  silence  on  her,  and  the 
laugh  and  the  gay  song  went  on; 
whilst  the  vessel  glided  slowly  to  the 
destruction  that  seemed  to  be  in- 
evitable, but  which  was  unnoted  by 
all  save  these  two  passengers. 

To  the  extreme  nght  of  the  picture 
the  still  river  suddenly  changed  into 
a  wild  convulsion  of  waters.  There 
was  a  deep  fall ;  and  I  knew,  as  I 
looked,  that  as  the  vessel  neared 
the  verge,  it  would  imperceptibly 
but  surely  be  hurried  into  the  mighty 
current,  dragged  over  the  fall,  and 
dashed  to  pieces  in  the  whirlpool 
below.  The  woman  with  the  terri- 
fied eyes  knew  what  was  coming-*- 
she  could  not  forget  it ;  and  yet  on 
her  knees  lay  the  guitar  to  which 
she  had  been  singing  with  the 
others ;  and  I  seemed  to  know  that 
she  would  turn  away  again  from  the 
coming  destruction,  and  although 
she  might  not  utterly  banish  it  firom 
her  memory,  she  would  again  join 
in  the  amusements  of  the  passing 
hour.  I  saw  that  she  was  in  the 
act  of  raising  the  guitar  from  her 
knees,  as  if  to  resume  her  song,  even 
whilst  she  still  looked  out  with  her 
terror-stricken  gaze. 

I,  too,  sent  a  terrified  gaze  into 
the  futiure  in  many  of  my  dark  hours ; 
but  I  little  knew,  as  I  floated  with 
the  stream,  how  terrible  was  the 
future  that  awaited  me — ^how  rapidly 
its  events  would  hurry  on  each  other 
^how  hopeless  the  destruction  that 
should  fall  on  all  around  me,  casting 
me  alone,  a  total  wreck,  on  a  deso- 
late shore  1 
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During  these  years  to  which  I 
have  alluded  my  life  had  flowed 
quietly  on.  My  husbanil  had  re- 
mained more  constantly  at  home. 
We  continued  to  be  estranged  from 
each  other  in  heart  I  knew  that  it 
never  could  be  othen^ise.  1  scarcely 
think  that  the  knowledge  troubled 
me  now ;  but  outwardly  we  lived  as 
other  husbands  and  wives  live  to 
whom  domestic  happiness  is  nothing 
— the  world  and  society  evcr}*thing. 
We  spent  some  months  of  each  year 
in  Ix)ndon,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  year  at  Earlscourt,  where  a  con- 
stant succession  of  guests  saved  us 
from  any  vain  attempt  at  intimate 
intercourse.  Hubert  occasionally 
went  abroad  for  a  few  weeks  at  the 
close  of  the  London  season,  but  he 
never  remained  long.  I  knew  too 
well  that  the  passion  of  gambling 
had  seized  on  him  with  relentless 
force ;  but  a  dreadful  event  of  which 
he  had  been  a  witness  some  years 
before  the  time  at  which  I  resume 
my  tale,  had,  to  a  certain  extent, 
checked  his  indulgence  of  the  vice, 
or  at  least  had  induced  him  to  in- 
dulge it  in  a  different  way.  There 
was  constant  high  play  at  Karls- 
court,  and  I  knew  well  that  Hubert 
had  at  times  lost  heavily  and  serious- 
ly. But  he  had  seen  his  companion, 
Mr.  Trevor,  killed  —  murdered  in 
cold  blood,  as  the  result  of  a  gam- 
bling-house quarrel  \  and  the  horror 
of  the  scene  and  its  attendant  cir- 
cumstances had  left  an  impression 
on  him  that  promised  to  save  him 
from  a  fate  that  had  seemed  to  me 
at  one  time  to  be  imminent — that 
of  a  professed  gambler  to  whom  life 
offered  no  other  occupation. 

I  need  say  nothing  of  my  children's 
youth.  Violet  was  a  very  fragile 
child,  but  they  had  both  been  spared 
to  me.  I  need  say  nothing  of  Maud 
Courtenaye,  who  remained  at  the 
Priory,  and  with  whom  my  friendship 
remained  as  close  as  my  miserable 
secret  could  allow  any  friendship  to 
be  to  me.  I  do  not  here  speak  of 
Arthur  Vivian  either.     He  dwelt  in 


his  silent  home,  a  saddened  man. 
He  was  frequently  at  £arlscourt,aiid 
ever  evinced  true  and  waim  friend- 
ship for  me.  I  pass  at  once  to  a 
day  that  stands  vividly  out  in  my 
memory,  and  from  whidi  I  will  com- 
mence the  rapid  record  of  the  last- 
coming  events  which  will  finish  my 
tale.  It  was  the  day  on  which  Lionel 
became  of  age,  and  the  event  was  to 
be  celebrated  as  became  such  an  era 
in  the  life  of  the  heir  of  Eariscouit 

The  evening  of  that  day  had 
come.  The  tenantry  had  beea 
feasted  in  the  park  ^  the  young  heir's 
health  had  been  drunk — ^we  had 
been  congratulated  on  all  hands  as 
our  handsome  young  son  had  fiUed 
his  rather  trying  position  with  manly 
bearing  and  self-i)ossession.  I  had 
8tolen  a  short  inter\'al  to  question 
the  picture  in  the  little  secret  cham- 
ber, and  I  had  hurried  from  Fran- 
cesca's  presence  with  a  terror  that 
the  dark  hour  was  coming  upon  me, 
and  would  unfit  me  to  fulfil  the  rest 
of  the  day's  duties.  There  was  to 
be  a  ball  at  Earlscourt  in  the  even- 
ing, and  Violet  was  to  make  her  first 
appearance  in  public — Violet^my 
heart's  darling— my  gentle,  clinging 
child. 

The  evening  had  come,  and  the 
evening|had  almost  past  away,  when 
I  found  myself  standing  by  Maud 
Courtenaye's  side  on  the  terrace, 
which  the  lovely  summer's  night 
made  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
stately  rooms  which  were  thronged 
with  the  numerous  guests  ;  and  as 
Maud  and  I  stood  together,  our  eyes 
alike  rested  on  Violet,  who  stood 
near  an  opened  window,  within  the 
dancing-room,  at  some  short  distance 
from  us.  1  turned  to  Maud  after  a 
time,  and  our  eyes  met. 

**  Has  she  found  her  fate  already, 
Maud?"  Maud  looked  at  me  gravely. 

''You  cannot  think  it,  Ellinor. 
You  surely  cannot  think  or  wish  that 
it  should  be  so  ?" 

"I  do  think  it.  I  hardly  know 
what  I  wish,"  I  replied  "  My  eyes 
have  followed   her   frequently    to- 
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night,  and  I  have  watched  her  as  she 
has  listened  to  him  before  this  even- 
ing. He  has  been  here  often  lately. 
Maud,  I  do  believe  that  she  has 
found  her  fate." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Maud,  very 
earnestly. 

I  glanced  at  her  quickly. 

"You  do  not  know  anything 
against  him,  Maud  ?  You  would  not 
conceal  it  from  me  ?" 

"  I  know  nothing  of  Lord  Hilton," 
she  answered  ;  "  but  I  should  grieve 
to  see  a  child  like  Violet  give 
her  hand  to  a  man  who  is  more  than 
double  her  own  age.  I  have  watched 
her  also  during  this  evening.  I  trust 
that  she  has  not  found  her  fate, 
EUinor,  but  I  have  been  fearing  that 
it  may  be  so." 

Violet  moved  away,  her  hand  rest- 
ing on  Lord  Hilton's  arm.  Maud 
and  I  walked  slowly  along  the 
terrace  together.  My  heart  was 
aching  sorely — I  hardly  knew  where- 
fore. 

"  Maud,"  I  said,  "  do  you  re- 
member one  day  long  ago  when  you 
and  I  idly  spoke  to  some  gipsies  in 
the  Priory  Wood,  and  one  of  them 
told  our  fortunes  ?" 

Maud  remembered  the  circum- 
stance, but  it  had  made  no  particular 
impression  on  her  mind. 

"I  can  tell  you  now  what  the 
gipsy  said  to  me,  Maud,  and 
although  I  know  that  you  will  laugh 
at  me  for  heeding  it,  I  have  often 


found  myself  thinking  of  her  words. 
She  said : — 

A  bliq^hted  life  and  a  broken  heart, 
A  vi(Hent  death  and  a  fatal  start, 
A  daring  hand  and  a  soul  set  free- 
Lady,  the  future  is  dark  for  thee. 

"  I  have  often  wondered  how  I 
am  to  translate  these  words.  I  feel 
as  though  they  must  have  a  meaning* 
I  have  thought  that  Violet's  might 
be  the  blighted  life  and  the  broken 
heart.  Her  heart  would  break  very 
easily,  Maud ;  she  is  very  gentle  and 
loving.  If  she  has  found  her  fate  in 
Lord  Hilton,  perhaps  it  is  all  for  the 
best.  He  might  cherish  her  more 
fondly  than  a  younger  man  might 
do.  He  might  be  less  likely  to 
change,  and  so  to  blight  her  life  and 
break  her  heart.  Do  not  laugh  at 
me,  Maud." 

"  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  laugh^ 
EUinor,"  Maud  replied  with  her 
gentle  gravity.  "I  think  that  it  is 
wicked  to  allow  such  nonsense  to 
influence  your  feelings  and  wishes, 
with  regard  to  Violet's  future.  Lord 
Hilton  could  scarcely  seem  a  suit- 
able husband  for  your  child." 

We  were  interrupted  as  Maud  said 
these  words,  and  the  subject  was  not 
resumed  between  us.  But  Violet  }iaS 
found  her  fate  on  that  evening.  The 
fruit  that  looked  bright  and  golden 
was  offered  to  her,  and  she  put  forth, 
her  hand  to  take  it.  Poor  child  1 
she  found  too  soon  that  it  crumbled 
to  ashes  in  her  grasp. 


CHAPTER     XXX. 


Lord  Hilton  was  a  recent  acquaint- 
ance. He  did  not  reside  in  our 
neighbourhood,  but  he  had  remained 
for  some  weeks  as  a  visitor  at  the 
Priory,  and  during  his  stay  there  he 
had  repeatedly  come  to  Earlscourt. 
He  was  a  distant  connection  of  Lady 
Anne  Courtenaye's,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  a  favourite  with  the  family. 
Maud  said  truly  that  his  age  seemed 
to  make  him  ill-suited  to  be  Violet's 
husband,  and  yet  there  was  a  fasci- 


nation about  him  of  which  I  had. 
seen  well  that  Violet  had  felt  the  in- 
fluence very  early  in  their  acquain- 
tance, and  I  was  sure  on  the  night 
of  the  ball  that  he  had  won  his  way 
into  her  young  heart. 

He  came  to  Earlscourt  on  the- 
foUowing  morning ;  and  as  I  am  not 
writing  a  long  story,  but  a  miserable 
record  of  a  miserable  life,  I  need  not 
pause  upon  this  portion  of  ViQlefft 
history,  but  will  only  say  that  Hf 
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received  the  wealthy  EarFs  proposals 
with  satisfaction,  and  that  I  never 
hesitated  as  to  my  own  wishes  after 
Violet  had  clasped  her  arms  round 
my  neck,  and  whispered  with  crim- 
soned cheek,  "  Motiier,  I  love  him !" 

Their  engagement  was  sanctioned 
and  announced  ;  but  it  was  arranged 
that  the  marriage  should  not  take 
place  until  early  in  the  following 
year,  when  we  should  be  in  London. 
Lord  Hilton  objected  to  some  six 
months'  delay,  but  I  carried  the 
point.  Violet  was  very  delicate  ;  I 
did  not  like  her  to  leave  my  side  with 
this  stranger  immediately,  as  he 
would  have  wished,  and  Violet  her- 
self seconded  my  wishes.  The  mar- 
riage was  fixed  to  take  place  early  in 
January.  Meantime  Lord  Hilton 
was  to  be  a  welcome  guest  at  Earls- 
court  as  often  as  he  chose  to  come. 
He  spent  much  of  that  bright  sum- 
mer there,  and  I  felt  thoroughly 
satisfied  as  to  my  child's  future 
happiness.  I  liked  him,  and  I  felt 
that  I  could  give  her  to  his  care  with 
•confidence. 

It  was  during  that  autumn  that 
it  became  strangely  and  painfully  ap- 
parent to  me  that  my  husband's 
feelings  towards  Lionel  underwent 
some  inexplicable  change.  Hubert 
had  never  been  a  tender  father  since 
Lionel's  first  infancy  had  passed 
away.  The  children  had  both  been 
left  almost  entirely  to  my  care  and 
^idance  as  they  emerged  from  child- 
hood. I  had  sometimes  fancied  that 
even  as  he  had  palliated  his  crime  to 
himself  at  the  time  by  a  conviction 
that  Sir  Lionel  had  grievously 
^wronged  his  boy — so  the  innocent 
boy  for  whose  sake  the  crime  had 
nominally  been  committed  ever  re- 
called it  too  vividly  by  his  presence, 
and  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  living 
reproach  to  his  father.  But  during 
Lionel's  boyhood,  Hubert  had  never 
been  harsh  nor  unkind ;  he  had  been 
cold  and  indifferent.  He  had  done 
nothing  to  invite  the  boy's  confi- 
dence or  affection ;  he  had  had  as 
little  to  do  with  him,  personally,  as 


possible.  The  unnatural  constraint 
that  existed  between  my  husband 
and  myself  had  prevented  this  ap- 
pearing as  strange  and  painfid  to 
me  as  it  might  otherwise  have  done. 
It  merely  seemed  to  be  the  inevi- 
table result  of  the  strange  and  tadt 
manner  in  which  Hubert  had  with- 
drawn himself  from  all  domestic  life, 
that  the  children  should  have  as 
little  to  do  with  the  father  as  the  wife 
had  with  the  husband.  The  children 
never  remembered  anything  diffe- 
rent They  had  grown  up  thus 
identified  with  me,  thus  estranged 
from  their  father ;  and  I  do  not  think 
that  it  ever  occurred  to  them  to 
question  the  state  of  things  around 
them. 

But  Hubert  had  never  been  un- 
kind, and  every  wish  that  Lionel  had 
expressed  that  required  reference  to 
him  had  been  granted  at  once. 
Lionel  was  in  the  army  by  his  own 
desire,  and  Hubert  had  acceeded  to 
his  wish  at  once,  whilst  his  strange 
indifference  was  shown  by  his  ex- 
pressing no  opinion  at  all  about  the 
matter  himself.  He  never  entered 
into  any  discussion  about  it  It 
seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  to  him  whether  his  son 
remained  idly  at  Earlscourt  or  went 
out  into  the  world.  It  was  by  Mr. 
Vivian's  advice  that  Lionel  chose 
the  latter  course.  Mr.  Vivian  had 
been,  during  all  his  boyhood,  the 
chosen  confidant  of  all  his  little 
interests  and  wishes,  almost  as  much 
so  as  I  was  myself ;  and  I  knew  that 
as  Lionel  advanced  to  manhood  it 
was  well  for  him  to  have  a  fatherly 
friend  to  advise  him  in  many  mat- 
ters, and  I  was  well  pleased  to  see 
him  turn  with  confidence  and  affec- 
tion to  Arthur  Vivian,  who  had  ever 
looked  on  him  with  special  affection 
and  interest,  and  who  I  knew  well 
could  not  be  with  us  at  Earlscourt 
so  constantly,  without  knowing  too 
surely  that  there  was  indeed  a  skele- 
ton in  our  home,  little  as  he  might 
guess  what  form  it  took. 

During  the  autumn  after  Lionel 
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came  of  age  a  strange  change  came 
over  Hubert's  demeanour  to  his  son. 
It  was  inexplicable  to  me,  and,  at 
times,  so  trying  to  the  warm-hearted 
but  imp>etuous  Lionel,  that  I  almost 
longed  for  the  time  to  come  when 
his  leave  would  expire,  and  he  must 
leave  E^rlscourt.  His  father  was 
harsh,  and,  at  times,  almost  insulting 
in  his  manner  to  him.  Hitherto 
Lionel  had  naturally  been  almost  as 
much  master  of  the  stables  and  the 
preserves  as  Hubert  himself.  He 
had  never  presumed  on  his  position, 
but  Hubert  had  tacitly  permitted 
him  to  use  the  horses,  and  to  order 
the  gamekeepers  as  he  chose,  and  it 
only  seemed  to  me  natural  that  his 
only  son  should  do  so.  Hubert 
never  shot  himself,  and  hitherto  the 
entire  charge  of  the  game  had  natu- 
rally devolved  on  Lionel,  who  always 
came  to  Earlscourt  during  the  shoot- 
ing-season, accompanied  by  some 
friends.  During  that  autumn  Hubert 
imposed  irksome  restrictions  on  all 
that  Lionel  proposed  doing.  He 
made  his  position  more  than  painful, 
and  addressed  him  in  an  imperious 
tone,  which  was  at  once  so  new  and 
so  intolerable  that  Lionel  shortened 
his  stay,  lest  in  wounded  feeling  he 
should  even  forget  the  respect  due 
to  a  parent. 

I  could  give  him  no  explanation. 
It  seemed  as  if  his  having  attained 
his  majority  roused  some  sudden 
and  unnatural  jealousy  of  him  in  his 


father's  mind.  I  endeavoured  to 
speak  to  Hubert,  but  was  harshly 
silenced ;  and  little  as  my  son  could 
know  what  so  divided  his  parents, 
I  think  that  from  that  time  his  ejreft 
opened  clearly  to  the  fact  that  I  had 
as  little  influence  with  his  father  as 
he  had  himself.  He  was  ever  tender 
and  devoted  to  me— my  son — my 
beloved  son;  but  it  was  with  un- 
speakable tenderness  that  he  parted 
from  me  that  autumn,  as,  despite 
myself,  I  gave  way  to  unwonted  grief 
in  bidding  him  farewell  I  felt  that 
Hubert's  conduct  to  him  during 
these  weeks  must  have  raised  a  bar- 
rier between  the  father  and  son 
that  might  scarcely  ever  be  broken 
down,  and  I  felt  as  if  he  were  cast 
out  from  his  home  to  seek  interests 
and  occupations  elsewhere.  I  suf- 
fered the  more  that  I  could  not 
speak  too  openly  to  him.  I  could 
not  tell  him  that  there  was  that 
within  his  father*s  dark  mind  which 
might  account  too  well  for  any  ca- 
price or  peculiarity.  I  could  not 
tell  him  this — and  had  to  content 
myself  with  the  outpouring  of  my 
mother's  love  on  his  young  heaci^ 
and  to  part  from  him  without  a  too 
open  discussion  of  this  new  trouble 
in  my  home.  But  Lionel  knew 
well  that  I  suffered  with  him  in  his 
manhood's  troubles,  even  as  I  should 
have  suffered  over  those  of  his 
cradle. 


C'H  AP'IER      XXXI. 


It  seemed  as  if  there  were  to  be  one 
bright  spot  in  my  dark  life  in  the 
contemplation  of  Violet's  love  and 
joy.  The  more  I  saw  of  Lord  Hil- 
ton, the  more  secure  I  felt  of  my 
child's  future  happiness;  and  I  re- 
joiced that,  in  her  early  youth,  she 
should  be  removed  from  a  home 
where  true  happiness  could  never 
enter  ;  and  where  I  felt  that  each 
year,  as  it  carried  her  beyond  her 
careless  girlhood,  must  make  it  more 


difficult  to  conceal  from  her  affec- 
tion that  there  was  a  canker-worm 
at  the  root  of  her  parents'  domestic 
peace. 

I  think  that  I  also  felt  a  strange 
satisfaction  in  observing  that  there 
was  nothing  in  Violet's  devotion  to 
Lord  Hilton  that  in  any  way  recalled 
the  feelings  with  which  I  had  en- 
tered on  my  engagement  to  Hubert 
I  had  loved  Hubert— my  own  heart 
only  knew  how  devotedly,  how  ten- 
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derly !  I  had  entered  on  life  with 
him  with  delusive  dreams  of  happi- 
ness, over  which  I  might  vainly 
weep  in  later  years ;  but  in  watch- 
ing Violet,  and  in  looking  back  to 
the  bright  time  of  my  own  engage- 
ment, I  knew  that  the  most  promi- 
nent feature  of  her  affection  had  had 
no  place  in  my  own  early  love.  She 
looked  up  to  Lord  Hilton  as  to  a 
being  infinitely  superior  to  all  others. 
He  stood  for  her  upon  a  pedestal 
elevated  above  all  other  mortals. 
Her  love  was  more  like  worship 
offered  at  some  shrine  than  a  girl's 
affection  for  her  lover.  His  being 
so  much  her  senior  might  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  influence  her  feelings. 
He  loved  her,  apparently,  with  pas- 
sionate fervour,  and  yet  with  a  kind 
of  protecting  tenderness  which  seem- 
ed as  if  it  would  guard  her  from  all 
possible  care  or  sorrow ;  and  Violet 
looked  up  to  him  with  trusting, 
clinging  confidence,  as  if  his  very 
presence  must  keep  all  evil  far  from 
her  path.  I  had  loved  Hubert  more 
as  my  equal.  I  knew,  when  I 
watched  Violet,  that  I  had  never 
looked  up  to  him  in  that  way,  as 
immeasurably  my  superior.  Hubert 
and  I  had  consulted  together  about 
everything,  as  on  equal  terms.  I 
knew  that  Violet  listened  to  Lord 
Hilton's  wishes  and  opinions  in 
everything,  as  to  an  oracle.  I  felt 
glad  to  know  that  there  was  a  mark- 
ed difference  between  her  love  and 
my  own  ill-fated  affection.  I  ac- 
cepted it  as  an  omen  for  good ;  and, 
truly,  the  better  I  knew  Lord  Hilton, 
the  more  sure  I  felt  that  her  love 
and  reverence  were  not  misplaced. 
All  his  sentiments  were  noble ;  his 
tone  of  conversation  such  as  to  in- 
spire one  with  the  idea  of  his  being 
a  man  of  singularly  high  principles 
and  elevated  views  of  life. 

There  were  few  events  to  mark 
the  course  of  that  autumn  after  Lio- 
nel  left  us.     I   made   one  painful 
''iscovery.    I  found  out  accidentally 
my  husband  had  burdened  the 
;  with  a  very  heavy  mortgage — 


the  first  mortgage  that  had  ever  dis- 
graced Earlscourt ;  and  this  painful 
discovery  suggested  a  new  view  of 
his  strange  conduct  to  Lionel.  The 
burden  was  sufi^ciently  heavy  to 
make  me  aware  that  Hubert  might 
bitterly  feel  that  he  had  wronged 
his  son,  and  the  bitterness  of  that 
feeling  might  too  probably  find  vent 
in  an  unnatural  harshness  to  the  one 
whom  he  felt  conscious  of  injuring. 
Alas!  the  rich  inheritance  would 
have  become  Lionel's  by  a  crime. 
It  seemed  to  me,  as  I  found  out 
how  deeply  my  husband's  affairs 
were  involved,  that  the  rich  inherit- 
ance might  be  lost  to  Lionel  by  the 
consequences  of  his  father's  vice. 
Had  Hubert  spoken  to  me  of  this 
trouble,  I  should  probably  have  en- 
treated him  to  retrench  our  expendi- 
ture, and  save  Earlscourt;  but  he 
never  spoke  to  me  of  any  pecuniary 
difficulty,  and  the  time  was  long 
gone  by  when  I  could  open  any  do- 
mestic discussion  with  him.  1 
thought  much  upon  the  subject. 
There  were  times  when  I  felt  reck- 
less of  Lionel's  future  as  the  heir — 
when  I  felt  that  no  blessing  could 
go  with  Earlscourt  to  my  child  ;  and 
I  almost  wished  that  the  guilt-stained 
inheritance  might  never  be  his.  But 
I  could  not  always  feel  thus,  when  I 
thought  of  the  bitter  disappointment 
that  such  a  change  in  his  position 
must  bring  to  my  unsuspecting  son. 

I  recal  one  bright  afternoon  dur- 
ing that  autumn,  when  a  conversation, 
trivial  enough  in  itself,  but  which 
after-circunistinces  served  to  recal 
and  to  impress  vividly  on  my  me- 
mory, passed  between  Violet  and  her 
lover  in  my  presence. 

We  had  returned  from  a  drive  to 
the  Priory,  and  were^^tempted  by  the 
beauty  of  the  late  autumnal  sunset 
to  linger  on  the  terrace,  which  was 
bathed  in  the  rich  crimson  light  of 
its  radiance.  1  had  sauntered  to 
some  little  distance  from  Violet  and 
Lord  Hilton,  when  I  heard  Violet's 
voice  raised  in  unusually  animated 
tones. 
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"  It  is  surely  impossible,"  she  ex- 
claimed "  He  is  so  good  and  so 
kind.  I  cannot  believe  it;  but 
mamma  can  tell  us  all  about  it" 

She  approached  me  as  she  spoke, 
an  unwonted  flush  on  her  cheek,  and 
an  eager  light  in  her  eyes. 

"  Mamma,"  she  said  abruptly,  "  is 
it  true  that  Mr.  Vivian's  unkindness 
broke  his  ^^^fe's  heart  ?" 

"It  is  utterly  untrue,  Violet,"  I 
said  earnestly.  "Who  has  told 
Lord  Hilton  anything  so  cruel,  so 
unjust  T  and  I  turned  to  him  as  I 
«poke,  the  quick  tears  rising  involun- 
tarily to  my  eyes.  He  looked  seri- 
ously annoyed. 

"  I  am  inexpressibly  distressed  that 
I  should  have  allowed  myself  to  re- 
peat what  I  have  heard  idly  enough 
said,"  he  replied.  "  I  beg  you  to  for- 
give me.  Lady  Darcy.  I  see  that  I 
have  roused  sad  memories." 

"  Violet's  question  came  abruptly," 
I  said,  trying  to  smile  my  forgiveness 
to  him.  "  And  it  suddenly  recalled 
a  very  sad  story  to  my  mind.  But ' 
I  am  glad  that  you  repeated  what 
you  have  heard,  Ix)rd  Hilton;  be- 
cause it  enables  me  to  assure  you 
that  in  this  instance,  as  in  many 
others,  rumour  is  false  and  cruel. 
Mr.  Vivian  was  never  unkind  to 
poor  Edith." 

"  What  was  there  sad  about  Lady 
Edith's  story,  mamma  ?"  asked  Violet 
■**  You  never  speak  of  her.  Was  she 
not  happy  ?" 

I  hesitated  as  to  how  I  should 
answer  her.  Not  even  to  clear 
Arthur  Vivian  from  the  charge  of 
having  broken  Edith's  heart,  could 
I  make  up  my  mind  to  blame  the 
wayward  girl  who  had  been  so  dear 
to  me,  and  whose  own  undisciplined 
and  over-indulged  feelings  had  led  to 
all  the  misery  of  her  short  married 
life. 

"  It  was  sad  enough,  dear  Violet, 
that  she  was  cut  off  early  and  sud- 
denly. There  were  very  sad  circum- 
stances attending  her  death,  and  it  is 
needless  to  recal  them  now ;  but 
you  may  be  very  certain  that  Mr. 


Vivian  was  not  to  be  blamed«  It 
was  a  most  miserable  story  alto- 
gether." 

Violet  asked  no  more ;  and  as  we 
all  walked  slowly  along  the  terrace 
together,  my  thoughts  resting  sadly 
on  poor  Edith  Vivian's  short  and 
troubled  married  life,  Lord  Hilton 
broke  the  silence. 

"  Does  Lady  Darcy  know  of  your 
plan  for  Mr.  Vivian's  happiness  now, 
Violet  ?"  he  inquired. 

Violet  laughed  and  slighdy 
blushed. 

"  No,  I  never  told  mamma  of  my 
vision,"  she  answered.  "  Mamma, 
the  beginning  of  this  discussion 
about  Mr.  Vivian  was  our  speaking 
of  Maud  Courtenaye.  Lord  Hilton 
wondered  that  she  had  never  married, 
and  I  said  that  I  had  often  thought 
that  it  was  such  a  pity  that  she  did 
not  marry  Mr.  Vivian.  They  seem 
so  well  suited  to  each  other.  I  have 
often  thought  so." 

"  And  the  idle  gossip  of  London 
clubs,  too  carelessly  repeated,"  said 
Lord  Hilton,  "  disturbed  Violet  into 
her  abrupt  appeal  to  you." 

"It  is  not  strange,"  I  answered, 
"  that  idle  gossip  should  have 
wronged  Mr.  Vivian  in  the  matter. 
Lady  Edith's  early  and  sudden  death 
naturally  enlisted  people's  sympathies 
in  her  favour,  when  attendant  cir- 
cumstances made  it  only  too  well 
known  that  the  marriage  had  proved 
to  be  anything  but  a  happy  one. 
She  died  in  Paris,  of  brain  fever, 
having  left  home  without  her  hus- 
band's knowledge  or  sanction.  She 
went  to  her  brother.  Poor  child ! 
do  not  let  us  speak  of  her  now." 

"I  almost  think,"  said  Violet, 
slowly,  "that  I  shall  give  up  my 
vision  for  Maud.  I  never  knew 
that  Mr.  Vivian's  marriage  had  been 
unhappy.  I  should  not  like  Maud 
to  risk  an  unhappy  marriage." 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid,  Violet," 
I  said,  "  Maud  will  never  marry,  and 
Mr.  Vivian  is  never  likely  to  take 
another  bride  to  Ashleigh." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  Violet, 
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gravely.  She  seemed  unable  to  feel 
sure  that  Mr.  Vivian  could  be  quite 
free  from  blame,  if  his  marriage  had 
been  unhappy.  "  One  unhappy 
marriage  is  enough." 

'^  I  did  not  think  that  you  would 
be  such  an  inexorable  judge,  Violet," 
said  Lord  Hilton.  "Even  if  Mr. 
Vivian  had  been  greatly  to  blame — 
if  the  story  that  I  had  heard  were 
true,  and  he  had  broken  his  wife's 
heart  by  unkindness — would  you 
grant  him  no  forgiveness  so  many 
years  afterwards  ?  Would  you  allow 
him  no  comfort  in  his  later  life  ?" 

"  None,"  said  Violet,  earnestly  and 
decidedly.  "  No  life-long  repentance 
could  be  enough  to  atone  for  the 
rime  of  breaking  a  heart." 

She  looked  confidingly  in  her 
lover's  face  as  she  spoke,  as  if  cer- 
tain of  his  assent  to  her  words ;  and 
as  he  smiled  fondly  on  her,  he 
responded  heartily  to  her  senti- 
ments. 


''  You  are  right,  my  darling,"  he 
said  j  "  the  man  whose  cruelty  hat 
broken  a  loving  heart  should  find  no 
peace  or  comfort  afterwards  in  this 
world.  It  is  a  crime  to  be  bitterly 
expiated  by  a  life-long  remorse.^ 

I  left  them  standing  together  on 
the  terrace  as  I  return^  to  the 
house.  I  saw  Violet's  trusting  glance 
as  she  met  his  tender  gaze.  My 
thoughts  wandered  once  more  to 
the  restless  suffering  of  poor  Edith's 
married  life — to  her  imtimelv  death 
— and  I  felt  unspeakably  tnankful 
that  my  gentle  child's  future  was  so 
secure,  that  she  was  so  loving,  and 
that  the  man  to  whom  she  had  given 
her  young  heart  was  so  well-cal- 
culated to  inspire  and  to  retain  her 
devoted  affection. 

And  I  litde  thought,  as  I  left  them 
standing  together  in  the  red  summer 
light,  that,  ere  many  weeks  had 
passed  away,  these  two  would  be  irre- 
vocably parted  for  ever. 


CHAPTER     XXXII. 


The  rich  autumnal  tints  faded  from 
the  Earlscourt  woods,  and  when  the 
trees  were  leafless  and  the  wintry 
winds  sighed  amongst  them  under 
the  dark  November  skies,  we  quitted 
Karlscourt,  and  went  to  London, 
where  it  was  fixed  that  Violet's 
marriage  was  to  take  place  in  the 
first  week  in  January.  I  longed  to 
see  Lionel,  whose  regimental  duties 
never  took  him  far  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London.  I  thought 
that  in  town  his  father  would  be  less 
likely  to  be  painfully  brought  into 
contact  with  him  than  at  Karlscourt. 
I  knew  loo  well  that  when  we  were 
in  London  Hubert's  worst  com- 
panions and  his  fatal  love  of  play 
gained  the  ascendancy,  and  that  we 
should  see  comparatively  little  of  him 
at  home. 

I  was  disappointed  to  a  certain 
extent  in  my  glad  anticipations  of 
enjoying  much  of  my  son's  society. 
He  seemed  to   shrink  involuntarily 


from  his  father's  presence,  and  when 
I  recaMed  the  painful  scenes  that 
had  preceded  his  departure  from 
Earlscourt,  I  could^not  much  wonder- 
at  it.  Ue  seemed  to  have  more 
numerous  engagements  elsewhere 
than  had  hitherto  been  his  custom 
during  our  stay  in  town,  and  whilst 
he  was  as  loving  and  tender  to  me 
as  ever,  I  still  felt  instinctively  that 
there  was  a  certain  barrier  between 
us  in  the  unjust  harshness  with 
which  his  father  treated  him  when 
they  met,  and  my  incapacity  to 
soften  or  to  explain  away  that  harsh- 
ness. The  prei)arations  for  Violet's 
marriage  necessarily  occupied  me  a 
great  deal,  or  I  think  that  I  should 
have  noticed  a  greater  change  in 
Lionel's  demeanour  and  mode  of 
life  than  could  be  accounted  for  by 
die  unkindness  of  a  father,  who  had 
never  since  his  infancy  shown  him 
anything  but  cold  indifference,  and 
who  joined  the  home  circle  so  seldom 
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that  Lionel  might  have  been  much 
more  with  us  than  he  was  without 
much  risk  of  meeting  him.  But  it 
was  only  at  a  later  period  that  cir- 
cumstances threw  a  light  upon 
Lionel's  conduct  at  this  time,  and 
for  the  moment  I  was  naturally 
more  occupied  with  Violet  than  with 
my  son. 

It  was  Christmas  eve,   and  only 
ten  days  before  the  day  fixed  for  the 
marriage.    A  heavy  snow-storm  had 
set  in,  and  Violet  and  I  had  congra- 
tulated ourselves  that  our  arrange- 
ments were  so  far  complete  that  we 
need  not  leave*  the  house  on  that 
stoiiny  day.  The  snow  fell  ceaselessly 
and  silently,  and  the  long  day  passed 
without  interruption  from  visitors. 
Violet  made  a  little  idle  business  for 
herself  in  arranging  her  books,  her 
music,   the  various  little    personal 
possessions  that  would  have  to  be 
packed  up  and  removed  to  her  new 
home,  and  I  remember  that  when 
she  surprised  me  in  tears  that  I  could 
not  repress,  she  caressed  me  fondly ; 
but    even    as    she  tried  to  speak 
cheering  words  to  me  of  her  future 
and  of  her  happiness,  her  heart  filled 
at  the  thought  of  the  separation  that 
awaited  us,  and  flinging  her  arms  • 
round  my  neck,  and  resting  her  head 
on  my  bosom  as  when  she  was  a 
little  child,  her  own  tears  fell  fast, 
until  I  had  to  make  an  effort  to  com- 
pose myself  and  become  comforter 
in  my  turn. 

Late  on  that  afternoon  the  wed- 
ding-dress came  home,  and  the  dress- 
maker came  herself  that  she  might 
see  it  tried  on.  That  trifling  cir- 
cumstance made  a  welcome  diver- 
sion for  our  thoughts,  for  both 
Violet  and  I  had  been  saddened  by 
her  burst  of  emotion,  and  I  did  not 
wish  her  to  meet  Lord  Hilton  at 
dinner  with  the  traces  of  grief  on  her 
face.  How  fair  and  lovely  she 
looked  in  her  bridal  dress  !  the  soft 
white  lace  enhancing  the  beauty  and 
delicate  purity  of  her  complexion. 
She  was  standing  in  my  chamber, 
half  blushingi  half  smiling  as  she 


looked  at  the  reflection  of  her  own 
face  and  figure  in  the  mirror  3  and  I 
had  just  thrown  the  lace  veil  over 
her  shining  hair,  when  a  message 
was  brought  to  me  that  a  lady  twho 
declined  giving  her  name  had  called 
and  requested  to  see  me.  It  seemed 
a  strange  hour  for  an  unknown  lady 
to  call  on  that  wintry  day.  It  was 
already  dark,  and  before  complying 
with  the  request  I  sent  my  maid 
into  the  room  into  which  the  visitor 
had  been  shown,  to  request  that 
she  would  send  me  her  name,  as 
I  was  much  engaged,  and  could 
not  see  any  stranger  at  that  hour. 
The  maid  returned  ere  long  with  a 
folded  slip  of  paper  in  her  hand. 
The  contents  of  the  paper  astonished 
me  greatly,  t  contained  these 
words : — 

''I  am  not  quite  a  stranger  to 
you,  although  you  may  probably 
have  forgotten  my  name.  I  earn- 
estly request  you  to  grant  me  a 
short  interview,  as  you  value  your 
daughter's  happiness !" 

The  writing  was  unknown  to  me ; 
but  I  hesitated  no  longer  as  to 
granting  the  request.  I  looked  once 
more  on  Violet  as  she  stood  before 
me  in  her  bridal  attire,  brightly  joy- 
ous in  her  youth,  her  beauty,  and 
her  happiness,  and  I  left  the  room 
to  seek  my  unknown  guest. 

In  nature,  an  awful  silence  foretels 
the  coming  storm ;  and  too  surely 
did  my  sinking  heart  foresee  a  storm 
that  was  to  desolate  my  Violet's  life, 
as  I  entered  the  library,  and  found 
myself  silently,  breathlessly,  looking 
in  my  visitor's  well  -  remembered 
face. 

The  stranger  was  Mrs.  Leslie,  the 
mother  of  the  broken-hearted  girl 
whom  I  had  seen  in  the  litde  cot- 
tage in  the  Manor-House  Park.  For 
some  moments  we  gazed  on  each 
other  in  silence.  She  seemed  as 
incapable  of  speech  as  I  was  myself; 
but  with  sudden,  instinctive  know- 
ledge, I  knew  what  she  had  come  to 
say  ere  she  found  voice  to  say  it. 

^'  It  is  no  desire  for  vengeance  that 
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brings  me  here,  Lady  Darcy,"  she 
said,  at  last,  and  her  voice  was  low 
and  mournful.  "  I  do  not  say  that 
I  forgive  Lord  Hilton ;  but  I  never 
wished  to  mention  his  name  again  ; 
I  never  wished  in  any  way  to  cross 
his  path.  Had  he  selected  another 
bride,  he  might  have  lived  and  died 
without  my  recalling  past  sin  and 
misery  to  come  between  him  and 
his  hopes  of  earthly  happiness.  But 
you  were  kind  to  my  dying  child. 
Your  own  little  innocent  child  stood 
uy  your  side  as  you  came  on  your 
errand  of  mercy  to  our  home  ;  and 
I  could  not  see  that  innocent  child 
confided  to  the  care  of  my  child's 
destroyer,  without  speaking  one 
word  of  warning  to  her  mother. 
Lord  Hilton  was  Mary's  heartless 
betrayer  !" 

She  placed  a  few  letters  in  my 
hands  as  she  finished  speaking — 
letters  addressed  to  Mary  Leslie  by 
the  man  who  was  deliberately  plan- 
ning his  villany  when  he  wished  to 
tempt  her  from  her  father's  protec- 
tion. A  glance  sufficed  to  show  me 
that  the  writing  was  that  of  Violet's 
affianced  husband.  1  felt  bewil- 
dered. I  could  scarcely  find  voice 
to  speak  to  Mrs.  Leslie.  I  scarcely 
knew  whether  I  were  to  bless  her  or 
to  curse  her  for  bringing  me  such 
information.  Must  my  child's  heart 
break  also?  Must  this  crime  be 
brought  up  from  the  vanished  past 
against  the  man  of  mature  years, 
who  might  long  ere  now,  have  re- 
pented in  dust  and  ashes?  Some 
such  thoughts  I  at  length  endeavour- 
ed to  utter,  and  the  expression  of 
Mrs.  Leslie's  sorrowful  features  har- 
dened as  she  gathered  my  meaning. 

"  Tears  of  blood  could  not  wash 
away  the  memory  of  that  crime  !" 
she  said,  sternly. 

And  as  she  spoke,  suddenly  the 
memory  of  Violet's  own  words, 
spoken  so  lately,  flashed  across  my 
mind — 

"  No  life-long  repentance  wotdd 
be  enough  to  atone  for  the  crime  of 
breaking  a  heart !" 


I  thought  of  my  little  child  with 
the  fluttering  white  garments,  leaving 
the  house  where  the  broken-hearted 
girl  was  dying,  many  years  ago.  I 
thought  of  the  bright  and  loving 
girl,  upstairs  now  in  her  bridal  dress, 
— happy  in  her  innocence,  blest  in 
her  ignorance  of  coming  sorrow; 
and  I  knew,  even  whilst  the  possi- 
bility of  still  concealing  all  from  her 
presented  itself  to  my  sorely  trou- 
bled mind  ~  I  knew  that  her  doom 
was  fixed.  She  would  never  be  Lord 
Hilton's  wife  ! 

Few  words  were  spoken  between 
Mrs.  Leslie  and  me,  and  I  did  not 
attempt  to  answer  her  parting  words. 

''You  can  conceal  all  this  from 
your  child.  Lady  Darcy,  if  you  de- 
cide that  it  is  best  to  do  so.  I  shall 
never  betray  it  to  another  human 
being.  But  believe  me  when  I  tell 
you  that  the  man  who  could  so  de- 
liberately, so  cruelly  destroy  inno- 
cence in  his  youth,  must  be  un- 
worthy of  all  trust  and  esteem  in  his 
maturer  years.  Do  not  give  your 
innocent  child  to  my  child's  de- 
stroyer !" 

She  left  me  with  these  words,  and 
I  had  to  put  aside  my  terrible 
thoughts,  and  with  calm  outward 
demeanour  to  prepare  to  receive  the 
guests,  who  were  already  assembling 
for  a  large  dinner-party.  I  avoided 
Violet— the  necessity  for  making  a 
hasty  toilette  assisting  me  to  do  so. 
I  passed  through  that  dinner  and 
that  evening  as  one  passes  through 
a  painful  dream  Our  guests  were 
numerous  enough  to  prevent  special 
attention  being  directed  towards  me. 
I  had  a  vague,  bewildered  sense  of 
coming  trouble  distracting  me,  while 
I  was  aware  that,  for  that  one  even- 
ing, matters  must  remain  as  they 
were.  Only  one  incident  of  the 
evening  requires  mention  here. 

Lord  Hilton  sat  by  me  late  in  the 
evening,  and  as  we  conversed  on  in- 
different subjects  I  observed  that  he 
carelessly  turned  the  leaves  of  an 
album  that  lay  on  the  table  by  hii 
side.    It  may  well  be  imagmed  that 
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it  was  with  an  effort  that  I  sustained 
my  part  in  our  conversation,  and  he 
probably  felt  that  it  was  so,  little  as 
4ie  could  guess  the  cause  of  my  dis- 
'  traction,  and  as  the  conversation 
flagged  he  lifted  the  book,  and  look- 
ing at  it  with  some  attention  he  made 
some  passing  remark  on  one  of  the 
sketches  that  it  contained. 

As  he  spoke,  I  suddenly  recollected 
that  there  was  a  sketch  of  the  cot- 
tage   in    the   Manor  -  House    Park 
in  that  book.    At  the  time  of  Mary 
Leslie's  death  her    sad   story  had 
deeply  impressed   me.    The  stem 
mother — the  dying  girl — the  gloom 
with  which  that  sad  death-bed  had 
been  surrounded— all  had  seemed  to 
me  so  wretched,  and  so  utterly  un- 
like   any    trouble    that    had    ever 
hitherto  come  before  me,  that  the 
story  had  made  a  deep  impression 
on  me,  and   I   had  asked    Maud 
to  make  a  sketch  of  the  cottage  for 
me  as  a  memento  of  the  sad  tale. 
A  sudden  impulse  seized  me  now  to 
mention  Mary  Leshe's  name  to  Lord 
Hilton.     I  had  no  real  doubt  of  his 
being  the  poor  girl's  betrayer,  I  had 
seen  his  letters  to  her,  and  I  could 
not  doubt  it.    But  I  vividly  realised, 
as  that  evening  drew  to  a  close,  that 
a  terrible  task  awaited  me  on  the 
following  morning;   and  ere  I  en- 
countered it,  it  seemed  as  if  I  might 
thus  ascertain  without  doubt  whether 
there  could  be  a  ray  of  hope  for 


Violet.  Strange  mistakes  in  iden- 
tity sometimes  occurred — accidental 
resemblances  in  handwriting  are 
common  enough.  I  would  put  the 
matter  beyond  a  doubt  before  I 
parted  from  Lord  Hilton  on  that 
night. 

I  easily  drew  his  attention  to  the 
little  sketch,  and  with  equal  ease 
introduced  the   subject   of  its    in- 
terest for  me;  and  having  gained 
his  attention,  I  described  my  first 
accidental  visit  to  the  cottage  with 
some  detail,  and  passed  on  to  the 
day    when    the    mother    had    re- 
vealed her  child's  story  to  me.    At 
first.   Lord  Hilton  had  heard  me 
with  a  courteous  interest  that  foimd 
its  natural  expression  in  trifling  ques- 
tions and  remarks,  but  as  I  pro- 
ceeded to  give  the  oudine  of  Mary 
Leslie's  story,  he  became  silent.    I 
bent  over  the  sketch  as  I  spoke,  I 
felt  that  when  I  next  looked  up 
at  him  I  must  read  Violet's  fate  in 
his  face,  and  I  dreaded  the  moment, 
I  finished  the  story,  but  I  had  not 
spoken  a  name.    The  decisive  mo- 
ment had  come,  and  I  summoned 
all  my  courage  to  meet  it. 

"  Poor  Mary  Leslie !"  I  said, 
"  Her  betrayer  was  her  murderer." 

I  looked  up,  and  our  eyes  met. 
I  knew  that  Lord  Hilton  was  Mary 
Leslie's  destroyer,  and  Lord  Hilton 
knew  that  I  knew  it ! 


CHAPTER      XXXIII. 


The  fatal  events  of  the  following 
day  may  be  rapidly  told.  No  length 
of  years,  no  subsequent  sorrow  or 
suffering,  can  deaden  the  deep 
anguish  with  which  each  hour  of  that 
day  comes  back  to  my  memory.  I 
never  hear  the  Christmas  chimes 
without  the  chimes  of  that  Christmas 
Day  seeming  to  ring  once  more  for 
me,  calling  up  the  scenes  in  which  I 
heard  them  with  startling  distinct- 
ness. Their  echoes  are  strangely 
mingled    with    the    overwhekning 


agony  of  the  day.  I 'noted  them  zX, 
the  time  with  that  mysterious  ob- 
servation of  outward  trifles  that 
almost  always  accompanies  acute 
mental  suffering,  and  when  I  hear 
them  now,  I  live  that  dreadful  day 
over  again.  How  did  I  survive  it  ? 
I  sought  Violet's  chamber  early 
in  the  morning.  I  have  said  that 
she  was  delicate,  but  I  have  not 
dwelt  much  on  the  subject  of  her 
health,  althoi^h  it  had  at  til 
caused  me  serious  anxiety,    D 
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that  autumn  her  evident  delicacy  had 
roused  Lord  Hilton's  anxiety  suffi- 
ciently to  make  him  decide  on 
taking  her  immediately  after  their 
marriage  to  the  south  of  France,  and 
I  had  looked  forward  hopefully  to 
the  beneficial  effects  that  the  change 
of  climate  was  likely  to  have.  When 
I  sought  her  on  that  Christmas 
morning  she  was  not  surprised  to 
find  that  I  positively  interdicted  her 
going  to  church,  as  she  had  intended. 
The  snow-storm  continued,  and  I 
would  not  hear  of  her  leaving  the 
house.  But  she  listened  with  some 
surprise  when  I  told  her  that  I 
wished  to  make  an  invalid  of  her 
that  morning,  and  that  we  should 
pass  it,  tcte-h-tcte^  in  my  dressing- 
room.  She  told  me  smilingly  that 
J-ord  Hilton  was  coming  to  accom- 
pany her  to  church,  and  that  I  must 
make  her  excuses  to  him  if  she  were 
to  be  kept  prisoner  in  my  dressing- 
room.  I  had  decided  that  she  must 
not  meet  him  again  until  I  had  told 
her  all.  I  did  not  wish  to  meet  him 
myself;  and  at  my  request  Violet 
sent  him  a  hasty  note  of  excuse, 
begging  that  he  would  not  come 
until  the  afternoon. 

I  remember  that  she  told  me 
after  she  came  to  my  dressing-room; 
that  she  was  very  willing  to  be  an 
invalid  on  that  morning;  she  was 
suffering  as  she  had  too  frequently 
done  lately  from  cough  and  the 
fatigue  of  a  restless  night.  She  had 
not  dressed— she  wore  a  white /«;^- 
noir^  and  as  I  persuaded  her  to  lay 
herself  down  on  a  couch  which  was 
drawn  near  the  fire,  and  she  leant 
her  head  somewhat  languidly  on  its 
cushions,  I  thought  as  I  looked  at 
her  that  she  looked  as  fragile  as  she 
was  fair.  We  were  alone,  and  the 
book  that  contained  the  sketch  of 
the  cottage  in  the  Manor-House 
Park  lay  on  my  knees  as  I  sate  by 
Violet's  sofa. 

"  Violet,"  I  said,  "  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  a  sorrowful  tale.  I  luive 
been  looking  over  this  old  album 
this  momingi  and  there  is  a  sketch 


of  a  cottage  in  it  which  has  recalled 
a  sad  tale  to  my  mind,  and  I  feel  an 
inclination  to  tell  it  to  you  this 
morning.    Look  at  the  cottage." 

Violet  looked  at  it  There  was 
nothing  about  it  to  arrest  her  atten- 
tion, and  she  made  no  remark  upon 
it.  She  raised  her  soft  loving  e]res 
to  my  face,  and  silently  awaited  the 
promised  story. 

"When  you  were  a  little  child, 
Violet,  a  young  girl  lay  dying  in 
that  cottage  of  a  broken  heart  It 
is  her  story  that  I  am  going  to  tell 
you." 

The  Christmas  chimes  run^  out  as 
I  spoke.  They  rung  on  dunng  the 
short  time  that  it  took  me  to  teU  the 
tale.  They  were  ringing  still  when 
Violet's  soft  eyes  filled  with  tears  of 
sympathy  for  the  sad  fate  of  Mary 
Leslie. 

"  How  can  there  be  such  wicked- 
ness in  the  world  ?"  she  said  sadly. 
"  Have  you  ever  heard  of  her 
mother  again,  mamma  ?" 

"  I  have  seen  her  once  since  that 
sad  time,  Violet  Poor  Mrs.  Leslie ! 
There  was  no  possible  drop  of  happi- 
ness left  in  her  earthly  lot" 

"  She  was  hard  and  cruel  to  her 
poor  child,  mamma,"  said  Violet. 
"  She  should  surely  have  cherished 
her  more  fondly,  more  tenderiy, 
when  she  knew  that  her  heart  was 
broken  by  such  wicked  cruelty." 

"We  must  not  judge  her  too 
hardly,  Violet  She  thought  that 
she  was  doing  her  duty,  and  she 
suffered  agonies  in  doing  it  Re- 
member, also,  that  poor  Mary  Leslie's 
undutiful  conduct  killed  her  father, 
desolated  her  home ;  and  the  poor 
mother's  very  nature  might  possibly 
be  changed  by  such  a  fiery  trial" 

"But  her  child— her  own  dhild, 
mamma!"  pleaded  Violet  "How 
the  poor  gurl  must  have  longed  for 
one  loving  word !  and  how  strange 
to  long  vainly  for  loving  words  from 
a  mother !" 

I  bent  over  the  fair  face^  and 
kissed  her  fondly. 

"You  think  that   poor  Mary's 
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grave  fault  should  have  been  for- 
given, Violet?  You  would  have 
forgiven  her  ?" 

"She  was  dying,  mamma — and 
she  had  been  so  cruelly  treated.  I 
would  have  cherished  her  to  the 
last,  and  forgiven  her  everything. 
Mrs  Leslie  must  have  been  hard 
and  unnatural/' 

"  And  what  of  the  third  person  in 
the  story,  Violet?  You  do  not  ask 
what  became  of  him  ?" 

Her  cheek  flushed  quickly. 

"  I  could  not  pity  him,  mamma, 
whatever  his  fate  might  be.  Do 
you  know  what  became  of  him  ?" 

"  He  lives,  honoured  and  happy, 
Violet." 

"  Not  happy,  mamma.  He  can- 
not possibly  be  happy  with  such  a 
memory  to  haunt  him.  Do  you 
know  Wm  ?" 

I  passed  over  her  question.  I 
longed  to  hear  her  speak  one  word 
of  pardon.  I  felt  that  she  was  un- 
consciously pronouncing  her  own 
doom. 

"  What  if  he  has  deeply,  bitterly 
repented  that  early  crime,  Violet? 
Could  you  find  no  forgiveness  for 
him  if  its  memory  embittered  his 
life,  and  shadowed  his  brightest 
joys  r 

"  I  could  never  forgive  such  a 
crime,  mamma,"  she  answered  slowly. 
"  His  must  be  a  cruel  and  pitiless 
nature.  There  should  be  no  joy  for 
him  in  this  world." 

I  felt  that  I  was  pleading  for  my 
poor  child  against  herself.  I  made 
one  more  effort,  although  my  heart 
told  me  that  it  was  in  vain. 

"Violet — if  I  knew  him — if  I  knew 
that  his  repentance  was  deep  and 
lasting— if  he  pled  with  you  himself 
for  pardon — would  you  still  say 
that  there  was  no  pardon  for  that 
crime?" 

My  voice  trembled  —  I  could 
scarcely  control  my  agitation.  Vio- 
let's wondering  gaze  was  fixed  on 
me.  She  raised  herself  from  her  re- 
clining attitude,  and  as  I  took  her 
hands  in  mine,  and  knelt  down  be- 


side her,  a  startled  expression  came 
into  her  eyes,  and  a  sudden  terror 
seemed  to  seize  her. 

"Mother,"  she  whispered,  "why 
have  you  told  me  this  tale  ?  Do  I 
know  him?  Tell  me  if  I  know 
him?" 

I  threw  my  arms  round  her — my 
child,  my  gentle  child — ^I  called  het 
fond  names.  I  careksed  her — I  im* 
plored  her  to  be  calm.  Her  sus- 
picion grew  to  certainty  ere  I  could 
find  words  to  confirm  it.  She  trem- 
bled ;  her  face  became  deadly  pale ; 
but  she  was  the  first  to  name  her 
lover. 

"  Did  Lord  Hilton  do  this  thing  ?" 

And  the  Christmas  chimes  rung 
on  as  the  terrible  words  which 
sealed  her  fate  were  uttered  by  her 
own  mother's  lips.  She  sunk  back 
on  her  cushions  and  covered  her 
face.  It  was  too  soon  to  speak  to 
her.  I  knelt  by  her  in  silence— and 
the  Christmas  chimes  rung  on  as 
she  lay  in  death-like  stillness  before 
me.  In  death-like  stillness— and 
the  rootling  of  the  dark  wings  might 
have  been  audible  in  the  silent 
chamber  even  then — but  I  heard  no 
sound  but  Che  Christmas  chimes.  I 
spoke  to  her  at  length.  I  could  not 
endure  her  stillness. 

"  My  darling,"  I  said,  "  do  not 
decide  in  haste.  He  must  plead  his 
own  cause  with  you." 

She  rose  as  I  spoke.  I  can  see 
her  stand  before  me  now,  with  her 
pure  white  dress,  her  shining  hair, 
and  her  mournful  eyes. 

"  May  God  forgive  him,  mamma ; 
I  cannot  I" 

The  words  had  scarcely  left  her 
white  lips — ^I  had  not  had  time  to 
answer  her — when  she  suddenly 
stretched  out  her  arms  to  me ;  she 
uttered  a  low,  stifled  cry,  and  as 
I  caught  her  in  my  arms,  the  pure 
white  dress  was  stainless  no  longer. 
Oh  I  that  crimson  stream — that  low 
cry !  My  child,  my  child  1  how  did 
vonr  mother  survive  that  awiiil 
nour? 
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She  had  burst  a  blood-vessel.   We  pression.    I  bent  over  her,  and  I 

had  some  hours  of  agonised  watch-  heard   her   last,  faintly -whispered 

ing.     Grave  physicians  came  and  words. 

went.     I  did  not  need  to  hear  their        "  I  can  forgive  him  now.   Darling 

words  to  know  her  fate.     I  knew,  mother,  kiss  me." 
from  the  first    moment  that  they        The  soft  eyes  closed,  and  a  low 

stood  by  her  and  looked  upon  her,  sigh  parted  her  lips.    I  knew  nothing 

that  I  must  part  with  her,  and  in  more.     She  never   moved    again; 

stunned,  silent  anguish  I  passed  those  but  when  the  late  wintry  dawn  crept 

hopeless  hours,  overwhelmed  with  into  the  silent  chamber,  my  darling 

a    bereaved    mother's   unutterable  was  no  longer  there — earthly  care 

agony.  and  sorrow  could  never  reach  her 

She  did  not  suffer — she  lay  ex-  more, 
hausted,  and  as  they  thought,  uncon-        And  I  lived  through  that  texriUe 

scious.    But  late  on  that  night  I  saw  trial.    I  had  not  druiJc  my  bitter  cnp 

the  dear  eyes  opened  and  resting  on  to  the  dregs, 
me  with  an  anxious,  conscious  ex- 

(To  be  continued.) 


HARVEST    HOME. 

In  heart  to  Heaven  ascending, 

Before  Thee,  Lord,  we  haste, 
And  at  thy  footstool  bending, 

Thank  Thee  for  favours  past ; 
Thank  Thee  for  Spring-time,  glowing 

With  buds  and  blossoms  fair ; 
For  Summer's  sun,  bestowing 

The  increase  of  the  year. 

Thy  hand,  O  Lord,  abounding 

In  plenteous  wine  and  com. 
Has  filled  the  earth,  resounding 

Thy  praise  from  eve  to  mom — 
From  where  its  waters  pouring. 

The  river  laves  the  lea ; 
To  where  with  hoarse  voice  roaring, 

Amid  rocks,  flows  the  sea. 

Our  harvest-hymn,  then,  raising, 

To  Thee,  O  gracious  Lord ; 
We  bless  Thee,  ever  praising 

Thy  promise  of  Thy  word  : 
"  That  while  the  earth  remaining, 

"  Its  orbit  shall  pursue ; 
"  Each  season,  good  containing, 

"  In  due  time  shall  ensue." 


M.  T,  P. 
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THE  TOBACCO  QUESTION. 


Our  desk  is  littered  with  books  re- 
lating to  tobacco.*  We  are  evidently 
about  to  witness  a  renewal  of  the 
controversy  as  to  the  virtues  and 
evils  of  that  Indian  weed  which 
exercises  such  a  potent  witchery 
over  many  minds.  Nor  can  the 
moment  be  considered  an  improper 
one  for  such  a  discussion.  The 
enormous  yearly  consumption  of  to- 
bacco makes  it  a  point  of  national 
importance  that  we  should  have  full 
and  accurate  information  as  to  the 
real  effects  it  produces  upon  the 
human  organisation. 

We  propose,  then,  to  lay  before 


our  readers  some  information,  sta- 
tistical, botanical,  chemical,  and  phy- 
siological, on  this  much  -  debated 
question. 

STATISTICAL. 

The  enlightened  British  nation 
is  said  to  spend  as  much  money 
upon  tobacco  as  upon  daily  bread.' 
And  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  the 
United  States,  more  gold  is  expend- 
ed on  this  luxury  than  upon  the 
time-honoured  "  staff  of  life."" 

In  Britain  the  consumption  of 
tobacco  has  steadily  increased,  as 
the  following  table*  will  show : — 


Year. 


1 841 
185 1 
I86I 
1863 
IS64 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 


Total  Population   of    Pounds  Weight  of  To 


Great    Britain,    and 

approximately  of  Ire 

land. 


26,700,000 
27,347iOoo 
28,887,000 
29,19s  000 

29,349»ooo 
29,503,000 

29»93S.ooo 
30,145,000 

30*355.000 
30,565,000 


bacco  Cleared  for  Con- 
sumption in  the  United 
Kingdom* 


23,096,281 
27.734,786 
35.41 3*846 
37,636,240 
38,239,521 
38,726,272 
40,995,161 
41,053,612 
41,280,001 
41,719,500 


Weight  of  Tobacco 
cleared  for  Consomp- 
tion  per  Head  of  m 


I! 


opaUtaon. 


lb.    ozt. 

0  I3I 

1  o* 
I 
I 
Z 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


Oj 

3 
4J 

4| 

5, 

5 

5 

5 


This  table  does  not  represent 
the  amount  actually  consumed,  but 
merely  the  weight  of  the  raw  mate- 


rial. Thirty-three  per  cent,  of  mois- 
ture must  be  added,  as  the  leaf 
acquires  that  additional  weight  in 


I  "Smoking  and  Drinking.'*     By  James  Parton.     Boston,  1868. 

*' Tobacco:  its  History,  Nature,  and  Effects  on  the  Body  and  Mind."  By  Joel 
Shew,  M.D.     Manchester. 

**  Practical  Observations  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Tobacco."  By  Professor  John 
Lizars.     Ninth  Edition.     1868. 

*•  On  the  Physical,  Moral,  and  Social  Effects  of  Tobacco."  By  Thomas  Hodgkin, 
M.D.,  London. 

"Revelations  about  Tobacco."  A  Prize  Essay.  By  Hampton  Brewer,  Esq, 
L.R.C.P.     London,  1870. 

"Third  Annual  Report  of  the  North  of  England  Anti-Tobacco  Society."  Man- 
chester. 

<*  Physical  Effects  of  Smoking."    An  Address  by  R.  Martin,  M.D.    Manchester. 

"For  and  Against  Tobacco."  By  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  M.A.,  M.D. 
Ixmdon. 

s  "  Food  Journal,"  il  161.  >  Hahn  :  '*  Naturgemisse  Diftt,"  1859,  p.  loa 

«  <'PaUMaUGasette,"  Jnne  16,  1871. 
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manufacture.    Dr.  Smiles*  has  gone    estimates  the  amount  consumed  in 
carefully  into  this  subject,  and  thus    one  year  :* — 

Tobacco  cleared  for  Home  Consumption  l^*- 

in  the  Year  Ending  31st  March,  I S68...    40i3^»033  ^ 

Add  33  per  cent,  for  moisture     i3»32Si400  !*>■.                    £ 

53. 705,433  (»t4J.)  W41.086 

Manufactured  Cigars  (duty  ss.  per  lb.) 904,351  (at  iji^       678^363 

Manufactured  Tobacco  (Cavendish  or  Ne* 

grohead)and  Snuflf       ^ 54,145(117/.)        llf95* 

Estimated  Total  Expenditure  (1868)  on  __.— — 

Tobacco  and  Snuff       ;Cili43^>99 


We  have  still  not  got  at  the  truth 
as  to  the  amount  of  money  expended 
by  the  votaries  of  the  weed.  Dr. 
Smiles'  calculation  would  be  toler- 
ably correct  if  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  adulteration.  The  British 
Philistine  who  does  not  hesitate  to 
drug  with  abominations  ^tfood  of 
the  people,  is  not  likely  to  keep 
his  hands  off  a  mere  luxury.  Nor 
does  he.  Rhubarb  leaves,  dock, 
burdock,  coltsfoot,  beech,  plaintain, 
oak,  elm,  peat,  fuller's  earth,  bran, 
sawdust,  malt  rootlets,  alum,  lime, 
treacle,  salt,  lamp-black,  and  gum, 
are  amongst  the  ingredients  which 
are  mixed  with  the  genuine  article 
by   its   honest   and    conscientious 


manufacturers.  What  percentage 
shall  we  add  for  this  ?  Those  w&> 
are  best  acquainted  with  our  com- 
mercial morality  will  scarcely  think 
we  are  extravagant  in  adding  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  under  this  head.  The 
annual  amount  spent  by  the  nation 
on  tobacco  alone  may,  then,  be  esti- 
mated at  ;^  1 3,500,000  per  annum. 
If  to  this  we  add  the  cost  of  pipes, 
and  of  the  various  knick-knacks 
which  make  up  the  smoker's  para- 
phernalia, it  will  bring  the  sum  to 
at  least  ;^i4,ooo,ooo. 

In  1867  a  German  statistician  es- 
timated the  production  of  tobacco 
to  be : — 


Kilogranmes. 

In  Asia  ... 

••* 

•*• 

155,000,000 

„  Europe 

•  •  • 

... 

141,000,000 

„  America 

... 

•*. 

124,000,000 

„  Africa 

... 

.. . 

12,000,000 

„  Australia 

•  •  • 

1 1  • 

400,000 

From  another  source  we  give  some 
details  as  to  the  extent  of  tobacco 
culture  in  different  countries.  In 
many  parts  of  the  world  it  consti- 
tutes a  state  monopoly,  and  is  very 


432,400,000  (970,000,000  lbs.y* 

jealously  guarded.  M.  Barral,  who 
ofhcially  reported  on  the  specimens 
exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
in  1866,  thus  estimates  the  amount 
grown : — 


Kilogrammes. 

KilogrammM. 

Cuba  ... 

•  •  • 

32,000,000 

America 

•  •  • 

75,000,000 

France 

... 

22,802,000 

Austria 

•  •• 

29,000,000 
18,000,000 

Algeria 

•  •  • 

1,600,000 

Germany 

•  •• 

Brazil... 

... 

8,000,000 

Italy... 

•  •  • 

1,500,000 

Turkey 

•  •  • 

45,000,000 

Belgium 

•  •  • 

1,500,000 

Roumania 

... 

2,000,000 

Russia 

•  •• 

I4f000y0oo 

^  *'  Companion  io  the  Almanac,  1870,"  p.  30.  The  figures  vary  from  those  given 
above.  In  one  case  they  are  made  up  to  Uie  end  of  March  ;  in  the  other  to  the  end  of 
December.    They  are  both  from  Parliamentary  Blue-books, 

'  AuslMd,  1867,  No.  4. 
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Like  most  FrenchmcD,  somewhat 
of  a  philosopher,  he  is  astonished  at 
the  magnitude  of  these  figures,  and 
adds :  "  The  enormous  figures  which 
have  passed  before  the  reader's  eye, 
testify  to  the  facility  with  which 
people  fall  into  excessive  expense 
for  the  gratification  of  a  pleasure 
which  has  for  its  principal  aim  to 
kill  time  and  stupefy  the  mind."^ 

BOTANICAL. 

All  species  of  tobacco,  of  which 
there  are  about  forty,  belong  to  the 
genus  Nicotiana,  in  the  natural  order 
Solanaceae.  The  plant  is  figured  in 
"  Blackweirs  Herbal "  (pi.  146) ;  m 
"Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants," 
and  in  various  other  botanical  works. 
The  more  systematic  analysis  of 
modem  Botany  has  deprived  us  of 
those  minute  word-paintings  on 
which  the  earlier  votaries  of  the 
science  h^d  to  depend.  The  steno- 
graphic method  now  in  vogue  has 
its  advantages,  and  they  are  great ; 
yet  for  our  own  part  we  have  a  liking 
for  the  descriptions  of  plants  to  be 
found  in  our  old  herbals,  and  there- 
fore present  the  reader  with  a  picture 
of  tobacco,  drawn  by  the  hand  of 
that  skilful  limner.  Master  John 
Gerard: — 

Tabaco,  or  henbane,  of  Peru,  hath  very 
great  st&lkes  of  the  bignesse  of  a  childes 
arme,  growing  in  fertile  and  well-dunged 
ground  of  seuen  or  eight  foot  high,  diuiding 
itself  in  sundry  branches  of  great  length; 
whereon  are  placed  in  most  comly  order 
very  faire,  long  leaues,  broad,  smooth,  and 
tharp-pointed  ;  soft,  and  of  a  light  green 
colour ;  so  fastened  about  the  stalke  that 
they  seeme  to  embrace  and  compasse  it 
about.  The  floures  grow  at  the  top  of  the 
stalkes  in  shape  like  a  bell-floure,  some- 
what long  and  cornered;  hollow  within, 
of  a  light  carnation  colour,  tending  to  white- 
nesse  towards  the  brims.  The  seed  is  con  • 
tained  in  long,  sharpe-pointed  cods,  or  sei^  1 


vessels  like  vnto  the  seed  of  yellow  hen- 
bane, but  somewhat  smaller,  and  brownor 
of  colour.  The  root  is  p[reat,  thicke,  and 
of  a  wooddy  substance,  with  some  threddy 
strings  annexed  thereunto.* 

The  fact  that  the  tobacco  plant 
belongs  to  a  natural  order  which  is 
noted  for  producing  the  most  active 
poisons,  is  not  very  reassuring  to 
the  lover  of  the  weed.  Tobacco 
may  call  henbane  cousin,  and  claim 
kinship  with  belladonna. 

CHEMICAL. 

The  effects  of  tobacco  are  due 
to  a  liquid  volatile  alkaloid,  called 
Nicotine,  to  the  concrete  volatile 
oil,  termed  Tobacco  Camphor,  and 
to  an  empyreumatic  oil.  These  ac- 
tive principles  of  tobacco  are  highly 
poisonous.  M.  Namias  commum- 
cated  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences 
the  case  of  a  smuggler,  who  covered 
his  naked  skin  with  tobacco-leaves 
in  order  to  evade  the  parent  of 
duty.  The  symptoms  exhibited  had 
much  analogy  with  the  tobacco- 
poisoning,  named  by  Decaisne, 
narcotism  of  the  heart"  M.  Gallar- 
din  subsequently  presented  a  me- 
moir on  this  curious  subject,  in 
which  he  named  ten  cases  in  whidi 
the  application  of  tobacco-leaves  to 
the  skin  caused  common  symptoms 
of  poison.  Thus  in  the  instance  of 
a  woman  of  fifty,  their  external 
application  produced  nausea,  spas- 
modic vomiting,  hiccough,  oppres- 
sion of  the  breath,  and  approach  of 
suffocation,  extreme  prostation  and 
fatigue,  coldness  of  the  extremities, 
cold  and  viscous  perspiration,  slow 
and  intermittent  pulse.* 

The  volatile  vapour  of  the  nico- 
tine, given  off  in  the  process  of 
manufacture,  has  been  shown  to 
have    an  injurious    effect    on    the 


*  Exposition  de  1867  i  Paris  Rapports,  t.  vi,  p.  402.  Other  national  illustrations  of 
this  fadhty  meet  us  on  every  side.  In  Italy,  the  use  of  tobacco  is  becoming  more  and 
more  common.  Dr.  Maestri  tells  us  that  the  cost  per  head  of  the  entire  populatioD, 
which  in  i86a  averaged  3f .  25c.,  in  1865  mounted  to  4^.  8c.  ("  L'ltalie  Economiqtte  en 
i867,''p.  136.) 

«  The  Herball,  gathered  by  John  Gcrarde,  enlarged  by  Thomas  Johnscm,  1636,  folio, 

P-  359- 

*  Cosptcs  Resdos,  t  lix.  p.  90.  «  Ibid,  p.  262. 
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health  of  the  makers  of  tobacco. 
The  first  results  are  headache,  nau- 
sea, languor,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
sleep.  These  symptoms  are  followed 
by  a  general  disturbance  of  health.* 

Vogel  and  Reischaner  found  prus- 
sic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
in  all  specimens  except  one,  upon 
which  they  experimented.  The  first 
was  detected  by  passing  the  smoke 
into  a  strong  solution  of  potash,  and 
then  making  use  of  the  ordinary 
iron  test.  The  latter  was  detected 
by  exposing  in  the  smoke  paper 
moistened  with  acetate  of  lead,  with 
which  they  obtained  the  characteris- 
tic reaction. 

Nicotine  is  one  of  the  most 
virulent  of  poisons.  A  drop  was 
found  sufficient  to  kill  a  rabbit  in 
three  minutes  and  a  half.  In  smok- 
ing a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  tobacco, 
the  risk  must  be  run  of  introducing 
into  the  system,  "two  grains  or 
more  of  one  of  Uie  most  subtle  of 
all  known  poisons.'** 

PHYSIOLOGICAL. 

So  far  there  is  no  controversy. 
All  are  agreed  as  to  the  deadly  na- 
ture of  the  plant.  There  is  no  dis- 
pute as  to  the  poisonous  action  of 
nicotine.  When  we  come  to  ex- 
amine into  the  usual  and  possible 
effects  upon  the  human  system,  there 
is  medical  testimony  equally  precise 
and  unexceptionable  as  to  the  results 
of  excessive  smoking.  To  these  ex- 
amples it  is  usually  answered,  that 
"  the  argument  from  excess  is  an 
excess  in  argument,"  and  that  the 
"  massive  experience  of  nations " 
shows  the  habit  to  be  one  adapted 
to  man's  physical  and  moral  wants. 
Both  these  arguments  are  fallacious. 
The  first  might  be  used  to  prove 
that  murder  was  harmless,  although 
war  was  wrong,  whilst  the  "  massive 
experience "  of  all  lands  might  be 
cited  to  prove  that  all  the  sins  in 
the  Decalogue  were  harmless  neces- 
sities of  human  nature.    Let  us  see, 


then,  what  are  the  exact  effects  of  to- 
bacco upon  the  wondrous  and  highly- 
wrought  mechanism  of  the  human 
body.  Perhaps  its  most  impor- 
tant effect  is  upon  the  blood, 
which  it  has  a  tendency  to  thin  and 
impoverish,  acting  most  directly 
upon  the  protagon  contained  in  the 
red  corpuscles.  Its  effects  upon  the 
nerves  of  sensation  are  equally  well 
marked.  The  nausea  usually  attend- 
ant upon  the  first  pipe  shows  how 
impressible  they  are,  and  how  repug- 
nant to  their  normal  condition  is 
the  nicotine.  But,  as  with  arsenic- 
eating  and  opium  -  smoking,  con- 
tinual use  blunts  this  keenness  of 
perception,  and  the  partially  para- 
lysed nerves  no  longer  reject  the 
poison.  The  physical  constitutioii 
of  the  nerve  is  altered  ;— 

Ilcncc  one  reason  why  we  find  now  lo 
many  individuals  suffering  from  loeomoiora^ 
taxy^  a  form  of  disease  wluch  was  unknown 
some  years  ago.     Forty  years  since  general 
paralysis  of  the  nerves  supplying  the  miuclet 
was  unknown ;  it  is  a  disease  only  recently 
recognised,  and  it  has  become  now  only 
too  common.     Those  who  have  paid  atten* 
tion  to  these  matters  tell  us,  for  instunce, 
that  in  the  spinal  chord  portions  of  the 
delicate  vesicular  matter  forming  the  bat- 
teries of  the  nervous  system  become  de« 
stroyed,  and  we  have  mere  connective  timie 
taking  *thc  place  of  the  highly  sensitive 
tissue;   and  when  that  predominates  yoa 
have  then  loss  of  muscular  power,  irregular 
movements,  and  this  attacnes  not  merely 
to    the    nerves   supplying;   the   volmituy 
muscles,  hut  to  many  of  the  nerves  supply- 
ing the  involuntary  muscles.      Hence  it 
comes  that  we  fmd  in  the  case  of  the  heart 
irregular  action,  disturbance  of  the  heart's 
action  and  palpitation,  common  among  per- 
sons who  are  much  addicted  to  smokmg. 
Hence  also  the  nervous  tremors  which  often 
follow  a  night's  smoking.    But  the  aune 
deteriorating  action  which  affects  the  nerret 
supplying  the  muscles,  affects  the  nerves 
supplying  the  blood-vessels ;  and  hence  the 
various  glands  become  irregularly  supplied 
with  blood,  and  their  action  assumes  a 
morbid  character.     Thus  you  find  that  in 
the  case  of  smokers,  there  is  a  drjmess 
of  the  mouth  from  a  paralysation  of  the 
vessels  which  supply  the  glands  which  keep 
the  mouth  moist.    So  it  is  with  the  tissues 
which  pass  into  the  lungs ;  the  delicate  air 
tubes  and  air  vessels  become  irritated,  and 


Taylor  on  Poisons,  p.  749.  '  Johnston's  Chemistiy  of  Common  Life^  ii.  aSx. 
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hence  there  is  a  tendency  to  disease  of  the    his    Own   free   will    and   motion  he 

lungs  —  chronic  bronchitis  in  one  man,  places  his  body  in  an  abnormal  con- 
actual  consumption  in  another.  We  know,  j,,j^^  tt^  i-u™,*  /4^„^  c^\y  TTv(*«U 
also,  that  the  nerves  which  preside  over  the  ^^^^n  He  throws  down  fair  HygCia  . 
stomach  are  specially  irritated.  Hence  from  her  throne,  and  places  m  her 
the  youth  who  begins  to  smoke  for  the  first  honoured  seat  the  foul  hag  of  Sen- 
time  suffers  from  a  most  severe  form  of  sualitv.     To  the  eye  undimmed  by 

nausea;    and  although  he  may  seem   to  ^^okp      this    asnert    of  the    ffreat 

have  overcome  it,  although  partial  paraly-  5P?*^^»     ^^^^    aspect    01    ine    grew 

sation  may  have  rid  him  of  a  certain  amount  TobacCO   question   IS   at   once  lUdl- 

of  discomfort,  nevertheless  a  deteriorating  crous,  and  yet  inexpressibly  sad. 

action  comes  on,  so  that  after  a  time  he        L)r.  Richardson  offers  a  gleam  of 
wiTjf  ll^'^c  ^""r  ""^  ?S- ^'^^;-  ^^''•'*'  ^/'''    consolation  to  the  lover  of  tobacco, 

bility,  the  function  of  digestion  is  not  as  «.w*v^"  y-y  v**^       •         /r 

rigorous  as  it  was.  and  we  have  in  the  end     ^Y  an  assertion   that  its  effects   are 

confirmed  dyspepsia.*  purely  functional,  and  that  it  does 

not  produce  "organic  and  specific 

After  this  quotation  from  a  non-  disease." 
smoker,  let  us  add  the  words   of       This  last  statement  of  Dr.  Richard- 

a  lover  of  the  weed,  Dr.  Richardson,  son's  has  often  been  quoted  in  de- 

who  has  summarised  the  usual  ef-  fence  of  the  weed.      It  is  an  ex- 

fects  of  tobacco  in   the  following  pression  of  opinion  which  we  are 

terms : —  inclined  to  think  its  author  would 

c     V  A  ^   A-^  u  /  V  •  be  willing  to  withdraw,  as  dogmatic 

Smoking  produces  disturbances— (a)  m  ,  ^  .  ..^  °  ^^.— . 

the  blood,  causing  undue  fluidity,  and   and  Sweeping,   on  a  more  mature 

change  in  the  red  corpuscles ;  (b)  in  the    weighing  of  his  OWn  premises.     Dr. 

stomach,  giving  rise  to  debility,  nausea,    Richardson  is  a  great  physiologist, 
and,  in  extreme  ^s^,  sickness ;  (c)  on  the    ^nd  we  have  the  highest  respect  for 

heart,  producing  debility  of  that  organ  and    v*      i  ^  j    i5r^ u..«.«».4.l 

irregulkr  action  ;  {d)  on  the  organs  of  sense,    ^1S  character  and  abilities  ;  but  tiHth 

causing,  in  the  extreme  degree,  dilatation  of    is  greater  Still. 

the  pupils  of  the  eye,  confusion  of  vision,        It  is  certain  (says  another  medi- 

bright  lines,  luminous  or  cobweb  specks,  qq^  writer) 

and  long  retention  of  images  on  the  retina ;  ' 

with  other  and  analogous  symptoms  affect-  That    devoted    smokers    are    liable    to 

ing  the  ear,  viz.,  inability  clearly  to  define  both  constitutional  and  local  disorders  of 

sounds,  and  the  annoyance  of  a  sharp,  ring-  ygry  serious   characters.     Among  the  for- 

ing  sound  like  a  whistle  or  a  bell ;    U)  on  ^er  we  notice  giddiness,  sickness,  vomit- 

the  brain,  suspending  the  waste  of  that  ing^  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  angina  pectoris, 

amn^  and  oppressing  it  if  it  be  duly  nou-  diseases  of  the  liver,  pancreas,  and  heart; 

nshed,  but  soothing  it  if  it  be  exhausted  ;  nervousness,  amaurosis,  pandy sis,  apoplexy, 

(/)on  the  nervous  filaments  and  sympa-  atrophy,  deafness,  and   mania.     Amongrt 

thetic  or  organic  nerves,  leading  to  deficient  the  latter,  ulceration  of  the  lips  (not  un- 

power  in  them,   and  to  over-secretion  in  frequently  of  a  syphilitic  character,  from 

those  surfaces  —  glands —  over  which  the  the  morbid  matter    introduced    into    the 

nerves  exert  a  controlling  force ;  (g)  on  the  healthy  subject  by  smoking  cigars  or  pipes 

mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  causing  ^hich  have  been  used  by  dLeased  persons); 

enlajgement  and  soreness  of  the  tonsils—  ulceration  of  the  gums,  cheeks,    mucous 

smoker's  sore  throat—redness,  dryness,  and  membrane  of  the  mouth,  tonsils,  throat,  &c. 
occasional  peeling  on  of  the  membrane,  and 

either  unnatural  firmness  and  contraction,  _,            ,                                                - 

or  sponginess  of  the  gums;   {A)  on  the       That  tobacco  may  produce  and 

bronchial  surface  of  the  lungs  when  that  is     has    produced    the    above  diseases, 

already  irritable,  sustaining  the  irritation    must  be  accepted  on  the  testimony 

and  mcreasmg  the  cough.^  ^^  3^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^j^^^^  ^^^ 

Here  is  truly  a  sad  catalogue,  not    on  the  healing  art. 
of  "  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  but  of 

those  wilfully  or  ignorantiy  acquired.  .  T^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  detailed  the  in- 

Tk-m  k«K;«^,oi  itooiTrNf  f^K«l^^  ^« ^t,  junous  effects  of  tobacco  upon  himself.  His 

The  habitual  user  of  tobacco  cannot  i^rvous  system  was  serioiily  affected,  and 

be  said  to  enjoy  a  day  s  health.     Of  his  memory  impwred.    On  removing  the 

*  Martiiit  P.  3.  *  Richardsoni  p.  73, 

»  Mr.  D,  Johnson,  in  "Lancet,"  January,  1857. 
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cause,  bv  renouncing  cigars  and  snuff,  he 
regained  his  former  healUi.^ 

Some  very  remarkable  cases  came 
under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Shipman, 
an  American  surgeon.  Two  of  them 
we  quote  from  his  graphic  and  cir- 
cumstantial narrative : — 

In  the  year  1837,  my  attention  was  called 
to  two  cases  of  disease  in  the  same  family. 
The  symptoms  and  phenomena  attending 
them  were  so  similar,  that  it  struck  me  at 
once  that  they  had  a  common  origin.    The 
first  was  that  of  a  young  gentleman,  D — — - 
W*— ,  a  student-at-Iaw,  of  a  nervo-san- 
guinc  tempcramenl.     He  had  been  a  mar- 
gr  to  dyspepsia  for  two  or  three  years. 
He  had  spent  a  year  in  the  Western  States, 
wid  had  attended  the  law  lectures  at  Cin- 
cinnati    While  at  the  west,  he  had  acute 
ophthalmia,  which  was  treated  by  active 
depletion  with  little  benefit,  as  his  eyes, 
when  I  first  saw  him,  were  highly  injected, 
cornea  vascular,  and  semi-opaque,  and  the 
lids  granular.    He  applied  to  me  for  the 
treatment  of  his  eyes ;    but    what    most 
afflicted    him,    constitutionally,    n-as   low 
spirits,  want  of  resolution,   and  general 
hypochondriasis.     His  stomach  would  re- 
ceivc  food  with  a  good  relLsh;  but  the 
moment  he  had  finished  his  meal,  a  train 
of  nervous    symptoms    came   on,  which 
harassed  him  for  two    hours,    until   the 
stomach  was  empty,— acidity,  cardialgia, 
gastrodynia,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  giddi- 
ness, vertigo,  and  fulness  of  the  head,  with 
the  most  profound  gloom.    Keenly  alive 
to  every  feeling,  he  was  in  constant  fear 
of  death,  yet  tempted  to  commit  suicide  to 
escape  from  a  life  more  intolerable  than 
death  itself.      ITiese  symptoms  harassed 
him  for  months,  with  varying  degrees  of 
intensity,   when    a    new  symptom  arose, 
which  terrified  him  more  thin  all  the  rest. 
His  sleep  had  been  broken  by  the  most 
horrid  imagery,  in  the  shape  of  frightful 
dreams,  for  more  than  a  year;  but  now, 
when  the  first  hour  of  sleep  came  over 
him,  he  was  suddenly  awoke  by  a  shcck  in 
the  epigastrium,  which  started   him,    in 
great  alarm,  from  his  sleep.    These  shocks 
and  startings  were  re}>cattd  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  as  o(tcn  as 
he  fell  into  a  slumber.    They  were  at  first 
confined  to  the  epigastrium  ;  but,  after  a 
few  weeks,  the  sensation  was  transmitted 
to  the  head,  which  he  described  as  more 
unendurable  than  when  confined   to  the 
epigastrium.     It  was  followed  by  a  sensa- 
tion as  if  a  rush  of  blood  took  place  to  the 
head,  and  a  firm  conviction  in  his  mind 
that  he  should  die  of  apoplexy.     This  im- 
pression preyed   upon   his   mind   inces- 
santly. 


I  was  often  summoned  in  the  night,  in 
great  haste,  and  found  him  agitatea,  with 
cold  sweats  and  palpitation,  and  terriUa 
apprehensions   of  immediate  death.     A 
little  soothing  encouragement^  a  dote  of 
morphine   and    carbonate    of  ammoniai 
would  dispel  his  fears,  and  quiet  his  agilAF 
tion,  and  enable  him  to  rest  the  remamdv 
of  the  night  with  tolerable   componrei 
This  state  of  things  lasted  several  monthly 
during  which  time  he  was  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  pursue  any  kind  of  business ;  and 
finding  that  medicines  only  gave  him  tem- 
porary  relief,   I  suggested   to  him  that 
tobacco  might  have  some  agency  in  his 
complaints  (as  he  used  it  freely,  by  smok- 
ing, chewing,  and  snuffing),  and  advised 
him  to  abandon  the  habit.    In  this  I  was 
successful,  so  far  as  chewing  and  snnffii^ 
were  concerned ;  but  he  was  so  attached 
to  his  cigar,  that  it  was  a  long  time  befora 
he  could  be  induced  to  leave  that.    I  will 
here  add,  that  from  the  time  he  left  the 
habit  of  chewing  and  snuffing,  his  health 
in  some  measure  improved,  'particularly 
the  shocks  and  epigastric  sinking.     He 
now  became   satisfid    that   this   partial 
abandonment  of  the  habit  had  been  pro* 
ductive  of  good,  and  renounced  the  habit 
entirely;   and  the  nocturnal  shocks  and 
epigastric  sinking,  with  the  whole  train  of 
nervous  affections,  vanished  as  if  by  magic. 
His  digestive  powers  gradually  improved ; 
the  chronic  inflammation  of  his  eyes  yielded 
readily    to    appropriate    treatment;    the 
gloom  and  despondency,  which  had  op- 
pressed him  as  an  incubus,  cleared  away ; 
the  nervous  palpitations  and  rushings  of 
blood  to  the  head  subsided,  and  he  was 
able  to  prosecute  his  studies  with  ena[gy« 
was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  law, 
and  is  now  an  able  and  talented  member 
of  the  Bar,   in  the  possession  of  good 
health,  spirits,  and  prosperity.     The  tore- 
going  history  I  copy  from  my  notes,  taken 
at    the    time.    Tnerc    were  many  other 
symptoms  which  arc  common  in  dyspeptic 
cases,  and  many  of  those  described  are 
found  in  every-day  practice  in  nervooi^ 
dyspeptic,   and    hysterical   habits.     The 
sudden  and  complete  cure  of  all  the  S3rmp- 
toms,  on  leaving  off  the  use  of  tobacco^  was 
too   obvious   to  escape   the  observatioa 
either  of  patient  or  physician. 

I  will  now  briefly  allude  to  the  case  of 
a  sister  of  the  gentleman  whose  case  I  have 
been  describing,  although  not  occurring  in 
the  order  of  my  notes.  She  was  married, 
and  the  mother  of  two  children ;  her  age 
thirty-nine;  dyspeptic  for  the  last  ten 
vears ;  of  a  nervo-sanguine  temperament; 
her  youngest  child  ten  years  of  age.  Suf- 
fered, since  her  last  accouchement,  from 
leucorrhoea,  partial  prolapsus  uteri,  and 
hypochondriasis.    Has  smoked  and  snnfied 
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tobacco  for  the  last  fifteen  years ;  eight 
years  ago  began  to  have  shocks  at  the  epi- 
gastrium, with  a  sinking  sensation  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  cardialgia,  acid  eructa- 
tions, a  sense  of  rushing  of  blood  to  the 
head,  palpitations,  sleeplessness,  and  start- 
ings  when  first  falling  into  slumber.  These 
kept  increasing  upon  her,  when  there 
came  on  tenderness  of  the  spine  along  its 
whole  length,  but  more  especially  in  the 
cetvical  and  lumbar  regions,  rigidity  of  the 
limbs,  costiveness,  derangement  of  the 
catamenia,  &c  She  had  been  under  treat- 
ment for  a  long  time,  with  little  or  no 
benefiL  To  soothe  her  feelings,  she  had 
taken  more  freely  of  snuff,  andhad  smoked 
more  often,  as  she  fancied  that  it  gave  her 
temporary  relief.  Seeing  the  good  effect 
from  abandoning  the  use  of  tobacco  in  her 
brother,  she  made  the  same  experiment, 
in  part,  herself,  and  with  the  same  marked 
relief  from  many  of  the  symptoms.  The 
shocks  at  the  epigastrium  left  her,  sleep 
became  quiet,  her  mind  more  cheerful,  and 
the  epigastric  sinking,  cardialgia,  acidity, 
and  eructations,  were  greatly  relieved. 
The  spinCf  however,  required  cupping  and 
counter-irritation ;  and  with  the  use  of 
anodynes  and  tonics,  she  recovered  a  com- 
fortable state  of  health.  This  patient  has 
frequently  ventured  upon  a  moderate  use 
of  tobacco  since ;  but  after  using  it  awhile, 
she  experiences,  though  in  a  slight  degree, 
her  old  feelings,  and  then  quickly  aoan- 
dons  it  She  is  perfectly  satisfied  of  its 
pernicious  influence  upon  her  constitution, 
and,  therefore,  is  in  little  danger  of  carry- 
ing its  use  again  to  excess.^ 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  detail 
the  remaining  cases,  especially  as 
Mr.  Shipman  adds : — 

I  might  multiply  cases  that  have  fallen 
under  my  observation,  to  demonstrate  the 
fact  that  tobacco  is  capable,  in  certain  con- 
stitations  and  under  certain  circumstances, 
of  producing  a  specific  set  of  phenomena^ 
which  are  peculiar  and  pathognomonic. 
All  the  symptoms  are  more  or  less  attend- 
ant on  d3rspepsia,  hysteria,  and  hypochon- 
driasis. (But  the  shocka  at  the  epigastrium 
are  so  prominent  a  symptom,  and  so  uni- 
fonnly  left  when  tobacco  was  abandoned, 
as  to  constitute  a  striking  peculiarity., 

M.  Decaisne,  in  the  course  of 
three  years,  met  with  twenty-one 
cases  of  intermittent  pulse  occur- 
ring among  eighty-eight  incorrigible 
smokers,  and  independent  of  an  or- 


ganic disease  of  the  heart  He  calls 
the  affection  thus  induced  by  the 
abuse  of  tobacco,  "  Narcotism  of  the 
Heart/'' 

He  was  struck  with    the   laige 
number  of  boys,  aged  from  nine  to 
fifteen  years,  who  smoked,  and  in- 
quired into  the  connexion  of  this 
habit  with  the  impairment  of  the 
general  health.    He  observed  thirty- 
eight  boys,  aged  from  nine  to  fifteen, 
who  smoked  more  or  less.    Of  these 
distinct  symptoms  were  present  in 
twenty-seven.    In  twenty-two  there 
were  various  disorders  of  the  circula- 
tion— bruit  de  souffle  in  the  neck, 
palpitation,  disorders  of  digestion, 
slowness  of  intellect,  and  a  more  or 
less  marked  taste  for  strong  drinks. 
In  three  the  pulse  was  intermittent. 
In  five  there  was  found,  on  examina- 
tion, more  or  less  marked  diminution 
of  the  red  corpuscles;   in  twelve 
there  were  rather  frequent  epistaxis ; 
ten  had  disturbed  sleep,  and  four 
had  slight  ulcerations  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  which  dis- 
appeared on  ceasing  from  the  use  of 
tobacco  for  some  days.    In  children 
who  were  very  well  nourished  the 
disorder  was,  in  general,  less  marked. 
As  to  the  ages,  eight  of  the  boys 
were  nine  to  twelve  years  old ;  nine- 
teen from  twelve  to  fifteen.     The 
duration  of  the  habit  of  smoking  was, 
in  eleven,  from  six  months  to  a  year, 
and  in  sixteen  more  than  two  years. 
The  ordinary  treatment  of  ansmia 
in  general  produced  no  effect  as  long 
as  the  smoking  was  continued ;  but, 
when  this  was  desisted  from,  health 
was  soon  perfectly  restored,  if  there 
were  no  organic  disease.* 

M.  Beau,  in  a  memoir  read  at  the 
Academie  des  Sciences,  has  shown 
that  angina  pectoris  is  sometimes 
caused  by  addiction  to  tobacco. 
He  specifies  eight  instances  which 
had  come  under  his  own  notice,  and, 
indeed,  had  been  the  means  of  call- 
ing  his  attention  to  the    fact    A 
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physician  of  fifty,  feeble  and  dyspep- 
tic, notwithstanding  an  appearance 
of  ruddy  health,  smoked  as  many 
cigarettes  as  his  occupation  would 
allow.  After  some  time  he  began 
to  have  attacks  of  palpitation,  with 
pain  and  constriction  of  the  chest, 
which  attacked  him  without  warning, 
sometimes  by  day,  sometimes  by 
night.  He  abandoned  tobacco,  and 
the  attacks  ceased.  Having  been 
by  chance  amongst  a  company  of 
smokers  (although  not  smoking 
himself),  he  experienced  another 
attack.  The  atmosphere  impregnat- 
ed with  tobacco-smoke  had  affected 
him.' 

Dr.  Corson  narrates  a  striking 
case  of  a  man  subject  to  periodical 
attacks  of  angina  pectoris,  and  who 
was  considered  to  have  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  yet  on  abandoning 
the  use  of  the  weed  the  attack  ceas- 
ed.' It  is  believed  that  the  attack  of 
angina  pectoris,  which  carried  off 
M.  Fould,  was  heightened,  if  not 
induced,  by  cigar  smoking.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  well-established  fact 
that  syphilis  may  be,  and  has  been, 
caught  from  using  the  pipe  or  cigar 
of  a  diseased  person,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  whether  cigars  made 
by  a  syphilitic  workman  might  not 
carry  contagion  with  them.^ 

But  of  all  the  dangers  undergone 
by  those  in  search  of  the  delights 
of  tobacco,  perhaps  none  is  more 
appalling  than  cancer.  Several  cases 
are  recorded  by  Prof.  Lizars ;  their 
details  are  extremely  painful.  We 
shall  therefore  content  ourselves 
ourselves  with  abridging  one  of 
these : — 

Mr.  A^— ,  a  gentleman  of  about  fifty- 
eight  years  of  age,  of  a  strong,  wiry  frame 
and  'healthy  constitution,  none  of  whose 
relations  had  ever  had  a  cancerous  affec- 
tion, was  observed,  in  1831,  to  articulate 
with  difficulty,  bis  tongue  being  too  large 
for  bis  mouth.  On  being  interrogated  by 
a  medical  friend,  a  relation  of  his  own,  he 
acknowledged  that  he  was  a  devoted  vic- 
tim to  the  weed.  His  tongue,  at  this 
time,  was  enlarged,  firm,  and  coated  with 


a  white  crust,  somewhat  resembling  the 
confectionery  named  kisses.  There  wu  a 
sulcus  in  the  centre  of  the  tongue,  with  a 
bright  red  line  at  the  base. 

From  this  time  the  disease  progresnTely 
got  wore.  In  May,  1833,  the  patient,  ac- 
companied by  his  mediod  relation,  visitad 
London,  and  consulted  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 


which  Sir  Astley  replied —  « Sir,  there 
never  was  a  time  early  enough  to  have 
warranted  an  operation  ;  every  fibre,  eveijr 
papilla  of  your  tongue  is  diseased ;  and  it 
would  have  been  merciful  to  have  clapped 
a  pistol  to  your  head  the  instant  the  disease 
began. 

By  the  middle  of  August  the  tongue  had 
mouldered  tcwzy—^^  stump  presenting  an 
irregular  lumpy  surface,  covered  with  a 
flocculent  dirty  greenish-white  deposit,  and 
the  ulceration  extending  on  the  left  side  to 
the  OS  hyoides,  accompanied  with  a  most 
offensive  dischai^ge.  There  was  a  sbas- 
modic  difficulty  in  swallowing,  a  tronble- 
some  cough,  with  difficult  expectoration, 
great  mental  depression,  and  halludnation 
of  mind. 

By  the  2Sth  September  the  whole  of  the 
uvula,  velum,  and  tonsils  were  destroyed 
by  the  ulceration,  the  glands  at  the  angle 
of  the  lower  jaw  larger  and  more  painfuL 
He  was  then  unable  to  swallow,  ana  hence 
could  take  no  nourishment. 

From  this  to  the  and  October  all  his 
symptoms  became  aggravated,  the  salivation 
more  profuse,  the  perspirations  more  abun* 
dant,  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing  insap- 
porlable;  and  after  three  hours  of  intense 
suffering  he  expired.  "  All  the  death-bed 
scenes  and  death-bed  sufferings  I  had  ever 
witnessed,"  says  his  medical  friend,  ••  were 
comparatively  easy,  to  the  indiyidnal  ago- 
nies and  gaspings  for  breath  this  kind  and 
amiable  man  was  destined  to  endure.^ 

It  has  been  objected  that  many 
women  have  cancers,  and  that  the 
fair  sex,  as  a  rule,  avoid  tobacco. 
There  is  a  curious  oomnientary  on 
the  assumption  involved  in  this  ob- 
jection, in  the  fact  that  in  some 
instances  mentioned  by  Mr.  Brewer 
the  females  suffering  from  that  awful 
disease  were,  on  inquiry,  found  to 
be  smokers.* 

After  going  through  the  catalogue 
of  the  tremendous  evils  that  tobacco 
sometimes  entails  upon  its  consum- 
ers, one  is  inclined  to  exclaim  with 
Alibert : — "  Unfortunate  man  1  who 
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inconsiderately  takes  hold  of  all  that 
flatters  his  sensuality.  His  soul  is 
closed  to  true  pleasure.  The  Turk 
loves  to  lose  himself  in  the  narcotic 
vapours  of  opium.  Tobacco-smok- 
ing is  the  delight  of  colder  climes  ; 
everywhere  man  seeks  to  excite  his 
organs,  as  if  in  haste  to  consume 
those  few  days  which  nature  has 
allotted  to  him." 

The  question  is  sometimes  put,  if 
tobacco  is  so  virulent  a  poison,  how 
is  it  that  men  can  use  it  daily  with 
(apparent)  impunity  ?  Of  its  poison- 
ous nature  there  can  be  no  question, 
for  the  amount  of  nicotine  contained 
in  one  cigar,  if  administered  pure, 
would  be  sufficient  to  kill  two  strong 
men.'  That  so  subtle  a  poison  as 
totacco  can  be  brought  in  contact 
with  the  membrane  of  the  mouth 
and  throat  without  injury  is  incre- 
dible. The  consumer,  as  Dr.  Taylor 
has  pointed  out,  is  often  willing  to 
attribute  the  derangement  to  any 
other  cause  than  the  real  one.' 
The  apparent  impunity  is  owing  to 
the  violent  efforts  which  nature 
makes  to  expel  the  poison  from  the 
system  as  quickly  as  possible.  But 
there  are  not  wanting  cases  which 
tend  to  prove  that  tobacco  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally dangerous  poison,  pos- 
sessing the  property  when  increted 
in  an  overdose,  of  effecting  some 
subtle  change  in  the  organisation, 
probably  in  the  spinal  cord,  which 
renders  even  the  minutest  dose  dan- 
gerous ever  after.  The  experiments 
made  by  Dr.  Druhen  tend  to  prove 
this  curious  circumstance  : — 

Mr.  T ,  an  advocate,  aged  thirty,  of 

athletic  frame,  b<^an  in  1840  to  manifest 
symptoms  of  a  spinal  affection,  which  con- 
tmued  till  the  summer  of  1845.  These 
symptoms  fluctuated  considerably ;  but  they 
resisted  all  treatment.  At  last  Dr.  Druhen, 
suspectmg  that  the  disturbmg  cause  was 
excessive  smoking,  persuaded  his  patient 
to  give  up  this  bad  habit.  All  the  symptoms 
disappeared  as  if  by  enchantment,  and  at 
the  end  of  one  month  the  cure  was  com- 
plete.    Mr.  T enjoyed  excellent  health 


for  some  time ;  but  one  day,  dining  with 
the  doctor,  he  entreated  to  be  allowed  to 
indulge  in  a  cigar.  The  permission  was 
refused  ;  but  he  insisted,  and  smoked.  No 
sooner  had  he  finished  his  second  cigar  than 
I  saw  him  hastily  quit  the  table.  I  rose 
also  in  some  anxiety,  and  he  confessed  that 
all  his  old  sensations  had  returned.  This 
indication  was  decisive.  Mr.  T hence- 
forth entirely  gave  up  his  cigar,  took  steel 
tonics  for  a  month,  and  has  ever  since  en« 
joyed  robust  health.^  ^ 

This  raises  the  question — are  there 
any  criteria  by  which  one  may  de- 
termine the  limit  beyond  which  na- 
ture will  siurely  resent  the  daily  in- 
jection of  poison  into  the  organisa^ 
tion  ?  The  only  answer  is,  tiiat  no 
such  criteria  are  known.  Nature 
is  a  skilful  scavenger,  and  so  long  as 
she  can  perform  the  function  of  ex- 
pelling the  nicotine  from  the  body^ 
the  smoker  may  escape  with  only 
functional  disturbances,  bad  enough 
as  these  assuredly  are.  But  when 
from  any  cause— from  depression  of 
spirits,  for  instance— this  excretory 
function  is  carried  on  with  less  cele- 
rity than  usual,  then  is  the  time  when 
the  poison  fixes  its  unrelenting  fangs 
upon  the  vital  principle.  The 
amount  which  constitutes  excess 
cannot  be  ascertained.  The  same 
amount  which  nature  is  able  to  expel 
one  day,  she  may  be  powerless  to 
contend  with  another. 

The  counsel  to  smoke  "  only  in 
moderation  '*  is  merely  an  exhorta- 
tion to  try  how  much  poison  your 
constitution  will  bear,  and  as  soon  as 
ever  you  find  that  irreparable  mis- 
chief has  been  done,  then  abandon 
the  cause  of  it.  Don't  upon  any  con- 
sideration shut  the  stable-door  until 
the  horse  is  stolen. 

And  here  we  are  suddenly  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  question — 
how  many  devotees  of  the  weed  are 
morally  capable  of  breaking  the  iron 
fetters  first  woven  around  them  in 
silk  by  the  siren  habit  ?  Alcoholism 
may  be  far  more  immediately  disas- 
trous than  nicoHsm ;  but  if  we  may 
credit  the  confessions  of  smokers  in 
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every  man's  circle,  no  known  nar- 
cotism is  more  enthralling.  The 
roan  who  finds  himself  bound  hand 
and  foot  by  the  boy  of  ten  or  twenty 
years  before,  has  something  more 
serious  to  grapple  with  than  that 
lack  of  mond  courage  which  prompt- 
ed the  boy's  first  cigar.  Obstaprin- 
cipiisy  is,  in  these  things,  ever  the 
trumpet-toned  cry  of  the  wise, 
r  The  manliness  of  a  nation  must 
surely  be  in  peril  when  the  habits  of 
her  sons  are  fastened  upon  them  by 
the  heedless,  reckless  unwisdom  of 
her  youth,  and  when  her  men  cry 
out  for  a  solace  to  care  and  labour 
which  is  denied  on  all  hands  to  the 
harassed,  fretted,  constantly-tired 
matron  of  the  household — the  weak- 
er vessel  1 

Going  back  to  the  question  of  ju- 
venile smoking,  if  the  adult  consti- 
tution is  unable  to  resist  many  of  the 
worst  effects  of  tobacco,  the  unformed 
frames  of  our  youth  are  certain  to 
suffer  from  it.  It  points  directly  to 
physical  degeneration.  There  can 
be  no  hesitation  about  this  matter. 

AH  medical  men  agree  that  all 
smoking  by  the  young  is  excess,  and 
is  the  sure  forerunner  of  dyspeptic 
horrors.  It  is  probably  the  greatest 
source  of  physical  e\-il  that  the  next 
generation  have  to  fear;  for  its 
witcheries  are  so  seductive  that  the 
\ictim  is  willing  to  attribute  to  any 
other  cause  the  mischief  which  it  is 
working  on  his  constitution.  The 
shaking  hand  and  palpitating  heart, 
the  impaired  digestion,  the  intermit- 
tent pulse,  are  laid  don^n  to  over- 
work, to  the  railway  speed  at  which 
we  live,  to  the  incessant  demands 
made  upon  our  powers  by  a  world 
which  is  "  too  much  for  us  for  re- 
sistance to  importunities  that  never 
cease."  Like  father  like  son.  The 
fathers  have  eaten  sour  gmpes.  and 
the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge. 


The  indulgence  in  tobacco  by  our 
youth  and  young  men  will  affect  not 
only  themselves,  but  the  future  race 
of  England.  Fortunately  for  us  it  is 
a  vice  almost  entirely  masculine.  If 
the  daughters  of  England  were  to 
commence  weakening  their  vital 
forces  by  the  use  of  nicotine,  we 
should  find  the  children  in  another 
generation  with  an  hereditary  taste 
for  poison,  and  a  diminished  power 
of  resisting  its  inroads ;  they  would  be 
unhealthy,  dyspeptic,  and  nervous.* 
There  is  no  physiological  excuse 
for  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form. 
Science  teaches  this  in  unmistakable 
terms.  Nature  attests  the  fact  The 
votary  of  the  weed  always  suffers 
functional  derangement,  and  runs 
a  danger  of  inducing  some  of  the 
most  awful  physical  evils  which  affict 
mankind.  So  much  for  the  dangers 
of  tobacco.  Wliat,  then,  are  the  de- 
lights which  counterbalance  them 
in  the  estimation  of  smokers  and 
chewers  ?  They  are  potent,  yet  diflS- 
cult  to  define.  On  most  constitu- 
tions it  produces  (after  the  first  re- 
pugnance has  been  conquered)  a 
soothing  effect,  by  which  the  tired 
brain  is  wrapt  in  slumber,  and  ceases 
to  care  for  the  toil  and  cares  of  the 
day.  As  a  nation,  it  is  said,  we  are 
living  too  fast  Our  expenditure  of 
vital  energy  is  foolishly  extravagant 
Nature  cries  for  rest  Our  souls  weazy 
of  the  ceaseless  struggle,  and,  like 
the  ''  mild-eyed,  melancholy  lotus- 
eaters,"  we  ask, 

M'hy  are  we  weighed  upon  with  heaTinew, 
And  utterly  consumed  with  aharp  distrvM^ 
"While  all  things  else  hare  rest  from  weari- 
neu: 

The  simple  fact  is,  the  idler  of  to- 
dav  uses  tobacco  for  the  same  rea- 
son  that  the  savage  used  it  in  the 
forests  of  America  centuries  gone 
by  —  to  kill  that  time  which  he 
has   not   soul  enough   to  turn  to 


*  Dr.  Richanhon's  totimony  (j\  73),  as  to  the  danger  of  physical  deteriofatioD,  is 
striking.  He  says,  "  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  a  community  of  both  sexes,  whoM 
pro^emton  were  fmely  fonned  and  powerful,  were  to  be  trained  to  the  early  prsctioe  ti 
imoking,  and  if  marriage  were  connned  to  the  smokers,  an  apparently  new  and  a  phy- 
■ically  inferior  net  of  aea  and  women  would  be  bred  up." 
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better  uses.  And  the  worker,  thinker, 
litterateur,  poet,  uses  it  to  soothe  or 
deaden  the  outcries  of  nature  protest- 
ing against  over-work.  The  tired 
brain  must  have  rest,  in  which  to 
repair  its  expenditure.  So  an  infant 
must  have  sleep  or  it  will  die.  But 
who,  from  that  premise,  will  infer 
that  we  should  feed  a  babe  on  lau- 
danum ?  Yet  this  is  precisely  what 
the  hard-worked  man  is  doing  who 
answers  the  plea  for  rest  and  hoUday 
by  drugging  into  unhealthy  repose 
the  seat  of  feeling  and  of  thought. 

In  the  long-run,  it  will  be  found 
that,  on  physical  considerations  alone, 
it  does  not  "  pay  to  smoke."  As  one 
who  smoked  for  several  years,  the 
writer  can  add  his  individual  testi- 
mony to  that  fact.    If  any  one  who  is 


arguing  out  the  question  for  himself 
will  have  the  courage  to  break  the 
chains  of  Nicotia  the  enslaver,  he  will 
find,  in  quicker  perceptive  powers, 
in  firmer  pulse,  in  steadier  heart-beat, 
in  greater  power  of  work,  a  reward 
for  the  abandonment  of  a  drug  which 
is  neither  food  nor  force,  but  a  waster 
of  both.  And  if  he  finds  the  money 
formerly  spent  upon  pipes  and  cigars 
is  burning  a  hole  in  his  pocket,  we 
can  suggest  an  expenditure  of  it 
which  will  yield  him  more  pleasure 
than  the  best  Virginia.  Let  him  use 
it  in  aiding  the  poor,  "  who  are  al- 
ways with  us,"  and  who  live  and  die 
in  rat-holes  in  a  so-called  Christian 
nation,  which  spends  fourteen  mil- 
lions yearly  upon  tobacco ! 


ONLY    TO    KNOW. 

Only  to  see  your  face  again, 

Only  to  touch  your  hand, — 
Only  to  hear  your  voice  again. 

Ere  I  go  to  the  silent  land  ! 
Only  to  know  you  will  one  day  see, 

When  the  sun  is  sinking  low, 
Ash  ady  nook,  near  a  sunlit  brook. 

Where  the  soft  winds  come  and  go. 
Only  to  know  you  will  think  one  day. 

Though  never  the  thought  you  tell, 
"  Ah !  for  a  love  that  I  threw  away ; 

For  this  one  loved  me  well  I" 


Only  to  know  that  an  old  sad  song, 

A  sound  of  a  breeze-borne  chime. 
Your  heart  takes  back  with  a  faint  regret 

To  a  far-off,  happy  time  ; 
To  a  time  that  seems  like  a  sweet  life  gone. 

Never  to  come  again  ; 
And  the  after  years,  and  my  own  sad  tears, 

Are  all  that  now  remain  I 
I  sit  and  think — ah  I  many  a  day — 

Though  never  the  thought  I  tell, 
"  Ah  1  for  a  love  that  I  threw  away ; 

For,  oh  !  I  loved  you  well !" 

R£A« 

The  above  words,  set  to  music  by  Axfred  Plumpton,  are  published  as  a  song 

by  Mes8r»,  Wbippert  &  Co. 
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Lord  ChkKY.  (cofitinurd), — In  1785 
the  volunteers  were  both  disunited 
and  disorganised,  their  sun  had  set, 
and  their  glory  was  gone.  In  other 
years  they  had  wrung  from  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  free 
trade )  thatgovemment  was  now  bent 
on  revoking  many  of  their  former 
concessions.  Mr.  Orde,  then  chief 
secretary  for  Ireland,  brought  in  a 
bill  in  the  shape  of  nine  propositions, 
to  which  others  were  added  in  Eng- 
land, whereby  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land was  thenceforward  to  be  de- 
barred from  all  trade  beyond  the 
Cape  of  (lood  Hope  on  the  east, 
and  the  Straits  of  Magellan  on  the 
west ;  and,  further,  would  be  thence- 
forward bound  by  whatever  naviga- 
tion laws  the  English  Parliament 
might  be  pleased  to  enact.  Violent 
was  the  commotion  in  the  Irish 
House  i)roduccd  by  this  attempt  to 
set  up  the  will  of  the  Parliament  of 
England  over  that  of  Ireland.  Mr. 
Flood  then  (the  bill  having  been 
given  up  after  a  great  struggle)  moved 
file  resolution  which  he  had  pro- 
posed on  a  former  night : — "  Re- 
solved, that  we  hold  ourselves  bound 
not  to  enter  into  any  engagement 
to  give  up  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland 
to  legislate  for  Ireland  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  as  well  externally  as 
commercially  and  internally."' 

Flood's  motion  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  Dennis  Daly,  by  the  Attorney- 
general  (Mr.  Fitz  -  Gibbon),  and 
several  others ;  and  amongst  the 
supporters  of  the  motion  was  Mr. 
Curran,  who  congratulated  the 
House  and  the  country  on  the 
escape  they  had  from  the  bill,  which 


would  not  be  suffered  to  pass.  "  The 
bill,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Curran,  "  is  at 
an  end,  the  cloud  that  had  been 
collecting  so  long,  to  break  in 
tempest  and  ruin  on  our  heads,  has 
passed  harmless  away." 

The  Attorney-general  stated  that 
the  resolution  of  Mr.  Flood  was  an 
insult  to  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain.  "  If  Ireland,"  he  continues, 
'^  seeks  to  quarrel  with  Great  Britain, 
she  is  a  besotted  nation.  Great 
Britain  is  not  easily  roused,  nor 
easily  appeased." 

The  Attorney-general  was  repeat- 
edly called  to  order,  and  warmly 
pressed  by  Mr.  Flood  and  Mr. 
Griftith.  Some  remarks  of  Mr,  Cur- 
ran having  stung  him  to  the  quick, 
he  then  attacked  him  :^ 

Tho  politically  insane  gentleman  has  as- 
ecrtcd  much,  but  he  only  emitted  some 
cffubiona  of  the  witticismn  of  fancnr.  Hia 
declamation,  indeed,  was  better  ctuculated 
for  the  Kt^nge  of  Sadler's  Wells  than  the 
floor  of  tho  House  of  Commons.  A  mounte- 
bank, \i-ith  but  one-hHif  of  the  honourable 
gentleman's  talent  for  rant,  would  undoubt- 
edly make  his  fortune.  However,  I  am 
somewhat  surprised  he  phould  entertain 
such  a  particular  asperity  against  me,  as  I 
never  did  him  a  favour.  But,  perhaps,  the 
honourable  gentleman  imagines  he  ma.f 
talk  himself  into  consequence;  if  so,  I 
should  bu  sorry  to  obstruct  his  promotion  : 
he  is  heartily  welcome  to  attadc  me.  Of 
one  tiling  I  only  will  assure  him — that  I 
bold  him  in  so  small  a  degree  of  estimation, 
either  as  a  man  or  as  a  lawjer,  that  I  shall 
never  hereafter  deign  to  make  him  any 
answer. 

Mr.  Curran.— The  honourable  gentle- 
man says  I  have  jwured  forth  some  wittl* 
cisms  of  fancy.  That  is  a  charge  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  retort  upon  him.  He  saya 
I  am  insane.  For  my  part>  were  I  the 
man  who,  when  all  debate  had  subsided — 
who,  when  the  bill  was  given  up,  had  risen 
to  xnake  an  inflammatoiy  speech  against 


Curran's  Life,  by  his  Son.  '  Curran  and  his  Contemporaries,  5th  ed.  136. 
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my  country — I  should  be  obliged  to  any 
friend  who  would  espouse  my  conduct  by 
attributing  it  to  insanity.    Were  I  the  man 
who  could  commit  a  murder  on  the  repu- 
tation of  my  country,  I  should  thank  the 
friend  who  would  excuse  my  conduct  by 
attributing  it  to  insanity.     Were  I  a  man 
possessed  of  so  much  arrogance  as  to  set  up 
my  o^vn  little  head  against  the  opinions  of 
the  nation,  I  should  thank  the  friend  who 
would  say,  **  Heed  him  not — he  is  insane  !** 
Nay,  if  I  were  such  a  man,  I  would  thank 
the  friend  who  had  sent  me  to  Bedlam. 
If  I  knew  one  man  who  was  '  easily  roused 
and  easily  appeased,*  I  would  not  give  his 
character  as  that  of  the  whole  nation.    The 
right  honourable  gentleman  says  he  never 
came  here  with  written  speeches.     I  never 
suspected  him  of  it,  and  I  believe  there  is 
not  a  gentleman  in  the  house  who,  havinfc 
heard  what  has  fallen  from  him,  would 
ever  suspect  him  of  writing  speeches.    But 
I  will  not  pursue  him  further.     I  will  not 
enter  into  a  conflict  in  which  victory  can 
gain  no  honour. 

The  Attorney-general,  stung  by 
the  sarcasm  of  Curran*s  reply,  at 
once  sent  him  a  hostile  message. 
They  met  on  the  ground,  each  at- 
tended by  his  second.  It  was  then 
no  unusual  sight  to  see  an  Attorney- 
general  challenge  to  deadly  combat 
a  member  of  the  bar  who  had  in- 
flicted even  a  fancied  insult  on  his 
honour.  The  ground  being  measured, 
the  combatants,  surrounded  by  vast 
crowds,  took  their  place  on  the 
measured  line.  On  the  word  "  fire  " 
being  given,  Mr.  Curran  raised  his 
pistol  and  fired  on  the  moment. 
Not  so  the  Attorney-general ;  "  there 
flashed  no  fire,  and  there  hissed  no 
ball "  for  several  seconds,  until  he 
had  his  antagonist  "  well  covered," 
he  then  fired  and  missed.  Where- 
upon Curran  exclaimed — "  It  was 
not  your  fault,  Mr.  Attorney :  you 
was  deliberate  enough.'"  Fitz-Gibbon's 
honour  was  then  declared  to  be 
satisfied ;  and  here,  at  least  for  the 
present,  the  dispute  appeared  to 
terminate. 

The  next  question  that  came  be- 
fore the  House  was  conversant  with 
the  pensions  on  the  civil  establish- 
ment.   Enormous  were  the  amounts 


of  the  annual  pensions  bestowed  on 
the  most  worthless  and  the  most 
corrupt  of  the  community.    A  mo- 
tion was  accordingly  brought  on  by 
Mr.  Forbes,  condemnatory  of  the 
entire  system.     It  was  opposed  by 
Government  members,  headed  by 
the  Attorney-general  (Fitz-Gibbon), 
who  asserted  in  strong  language  that 
the  bill  then  brought  in  to  restrain 
the  Government  in  the  granting  of 
pensions  was  of  a  dangerous  cha- 
racter, inasmuch  as  it  went  to  rob 
the  Crown  of  its  responsibility  in  the 
disposal  of  the  public  moneys,  and 
to  convey  it  to  that  House,  and  even 
to  the  House  of  Peers.     Mr.  Grat- 
tan,  on  the  side  of  the  patriots,  con- 
tended "  that  if  he  should  vote  pen- 
sions were  not  a  grievance,  he  should 
vote  an  impudent,  an  insolent,  and 
a  public  lie."^    Curran,  following  on  ' 
the  same  side,  compared,  in  poetic 
fancy,  the  idle  pension-holders  on 
the  national  pension-list  to  the  lilies 
of  the  field—"  they  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin,  and  yet  are  arrayed 
like  Solomon  in  all  his  glory."  There 
was  yet  another  great  subject  of  dif- 
ference between  the  ministry  and 
the    patriots    in    that    session  —  it 
was  the  Dublin  Police  Bill,  which 
strengthened  the  Government  garri- 
son and  threw  new  patronage  into 
their  hands. 

Five  years  had  then  gone  over 
since  the  independence  of '82,  and 
the  country  still  seemed  to  lie  more 
prostrate  than  ever  at  the  feet  of 
England.  Mr.  Fitz-Gibbon  then 
shows  too  clearly  that  while  the  Go- 
vernment were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Pariiament,  they  were  still  in  a  posi- 
tion to  purchase  that  mercy  by  keep- 
ing a  majority  of  that  corrupt  assem- 
bly in  pay. 

The  Government  was  now  (he  said)  at 
the  mercy  of  that  Parliament,  and  therefore 
had  to  propitiate  it,  or  Government  could 
not  go  on.  (His  argument  concludes  in 
favour  of  a  "union"  with  England,  ••  a 
cure  for  all  evils).    Such  a  connexion  as 
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amongst  whom  was  the  most  illus- 
trious Dr.  Troy,  then  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  and  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  Dublin.  Against  the  secret  so- 
cieties of  "The  White  Boys"  and 
"The  Right  Boys,"  he  fulminated 
the  thunders  of  the  Church;  and 
further,  he  proclaimed  that  "the 
oaths  taken  by  those  deluded  men 
were  unlawful,  infamous,  and  dam- 
nable."' The  Attorney  -  general, 
whilst  upholding  the  Established 
Church,  thus  blames  the  landlords 
as  the  chief  cause  of  the  wide-spread 
disturbances ;  and  his  idea  of  the 
true  character  of  that  class  he  has 
thus  transmitted  to  other  genera- 
tions : — 

He  knew  that  the  unhappy  tenantiy 
were  ground  to  powder  by  relentleaa  land- 
lords. He  knew  that,  far  from  giving  the 
clergy  their  just  dues,  they  had  not  food 
or  raiment  for  themBelves  ;  the  landlord 
grasped  the  whole,  and  sorry  was  he  to  add, 
that  not  satisfied  with  the  present  extor- 
tion, some  landlords  had  been  so  base  as  to 
instigate  the  insurgents  to  rob  the  olersy 
of  their  tithes,  not  in  order  to  aUeviate  the 
distress  of  the  tenantry,  but  that  th^ 
might  add  the  clergy's  share  to  the  cruel 
rack-rents  already  paid.  It  would  require 
the  utmost  abUity  of  Parliament  to  come 
to  the  root  of  those  evils. 

He  closed  by  moving  a  resolu- 
tion:— 

"  That  it  Lb  the  opinion  of  this  committee, 
that  some  further  provisions  by  statute  are 
indispensably  necessary  to  prevent  tumul- 
tuous risings  and  assemblies,  and  for  the 
more  adequate  and  eflfectual  punishment  of 
persons  guilty  of  outrage,  riot,  and  iUagsl 
combination,  and  of  administering  and 
taking  unlawful  oaths.'^s 

He  also  instanced  cases  in  Mun- 
ster,  "  in  which,  to  his  own  know- 
ledge, a  poor  tenant  was  compelled 
to  pay  six  pounds  an  acre  for  potato 
ground,  which  six  pounds  he  had  to 
work  out  with  his  landlord  at  five 
pence  a-day.  He  might  have  found 
cases  much  worse  still  in  Connaught** 
But  Gratton  shewed  that ''  the  land- 
lords' over-reaching  compared  to  that 


the  present  (said  he)  is  formed  not  for  mu- 
tual strength  and  security,  but  for  mutual 
debility.     It  Ih  a  connexion  of  distinct 
minds  and  distinct   interests,  generating 
national  discontent  and  jealousy,  and  per- 
petuating faction  and  misgovemment  in  the 
inferior  country.    The  first  obvious  disad- 
tage  to  Ireland  is,  that  in  every  department 
of  the  state,  every  other  considenition  must 
yield  to  parlimentary  power  ;  let  the  mis- 
conduct of  any  public  officer  be  what  it  may, 
if  he  is  supported  by  a  powerful  parliamen- 
tary interest,  he  is  too  strong  for  the  King's 
representative.    A  majority  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of    Great    Britain  will   defeat  the 
mhiister  of  the  dav ;  but  a  majority  of  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  against  the  King's 
Government  goes  directly  to  separate  this 
kingdom  from  the  British  Crown.    If  it 
continues)  separation  or  war  is  the  inevit- 
able issue ;   and  therefore  it  is,  that  the 
general  executive  of  the  empire,  as  far  as  is 
essential  to  retain  Ireland  as  a  member  of 
it,  is  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Irish 
Pariiament ;  and  it  is  vain  to  expect,  so  long 
as  man  continues  to  be  a  creature  of  passion 
and  interest,  that  he  will  not  avail  himself 
of  the  critical  and  difficult  situation  in 
which  the  executive  government  of  this 
kingdom  must  ever  remain,  under  its  pre- 
sent constitution,  to  demand  the  favours  of 
the  CrffiUHj  not  as  the  rtivard  of  loyalty  and 
service y  but  as  the  stipulateil  price^  to  be  paid 
in  advanced/or  the  disc har}:;e  of  a  public  duty. 
Every  unprincipled  and  noisy  adventurer, 
who  can  achieve  the  means  of  putting  him- 
self forward,  commences  his  political  career 
on  an  avowed  speculation  of  profit  and  loss ; 
and  if  he  fail  to  negotiate  his  political  job, 
wUl  endeavour  to  extort  it  by  faction  and 
seditioui  and  with  unblushing  effi:x)ntery  to 
fasten  his  own  corruption  on  the  King*s 
llinister.    English  influence  is  the  inex- 
haustible theme  for  popular  irritation  and 
distrust  of  every  factious  and  discontented 
man  who  fails  in  the  struggle  to  make  him- 
self the  necessary  instrument  of  it    Am  I, 
then,  justified  in  stating,  that  our  present 
connexion  with  Great  Britain  is  in  its  na- 
ture formed  for  mutual  debiUty ;  that  it 
must  continue  to  generate  national  discon- 
tent and  jealousy,  and  perpetuate  faction 
and  misgovemment  in  Ireland.^ 

In  1787  the  whole  of  the  Catholic 
population  had  resolved  to  cast  off, 
if  possible,  from  their  shoulders,  not 
alone  the  penal  laws,  but  the  incubus 
of  the  tithes  then  paid  to  the  Pro- 
testant Church.  The  method  they 
pursued  was,  however,  condemned 
by  the  prelates  of  their  own  Church, 
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of  the  tithe-farmer,  was  mercy."  It 
thus  appears  that  the  tenant-farmers, 
when  goaded  into  resistance,  were 
denied  by  the  Irish  Parliament — com- 
posed almost  exclusively  of  land- 
lords— Protestant  landlords — any  re- 
medy whatever,  other  than  the  bay- 
onet and  the  halter.  Lord  Clare 
subsequently  recals  to  those  land- 
lords' minds  the  remembrance  of 
their  own  origin,  of  their  introduction 
into  the  country,  and  of  the  confisca- 
tions that  here  took  place  when  the 
old  Catholic  proprietors  were  stamp- 
ed out : 

I  wish  (he  says)  that  gentlemen  who  call 
themselves  the  dignified  and  independent 
Irish  nation  to  know  that  7,800,000  acres 
of  land  were  set  out,  under  the  Act  of 
Settlement  and  Explanation,  to  a  motley 
orew  of  English  adventurers,  civil  and 
military,  nearly  to  the  total  exclusion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  many  of 
whom,  who  were  innocent  of  the  rebellion, 
lost  their  inheritance,  as  well  for  the  diffi- 
culties conjured  up  in  the  court  of  claims, 
in  the  proofs  require  of  their  innocence^ 
as  from  a  deficiency  in  the  fund  for  reprisal 
to  English  adventurers,  arising  from  a  pro- 
fuse grant  made  by  the  Crown  to  the  Duke 
of  York. 

The  commencement  of  the  organi- 
sation, Mr.  Fitz-Gibbon  states,  was 
in  one  or  two  remote  parishes  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  when  the  people 
assembled  in  a  mass-house  (as  he  is 
pleased  to  style  one  of  the  temples 
of  the  Roman  Church),  and  there 
they  took  an  oath  to  obey  "  Captain 
Right,"  and  starve  the  Protestant 
clergy.  "They  then  proceeded  to 
the  next  parishes  on  the  following 
Sunday,  and  there  swore  the  people 
in  the  same  manner,  with  this  addi- 
tion, that  they  (the  people  last 
sworn)  should,  on  the  ensuing  Sun- 
day, proceed  to  the  chapels  of  their 
next  neighbouring  parishes  in  like 
manner  \  and  in  all  their  proceedings 
they  have  shown  the  greatest  address, 
and  with  a  degree  of  caution  and 
circumspection  which  is  the  more 
alarming,  as  it  demonstrates  system 
and  design." 


An  Act  was  then  presented  to  the 
House,  to  prevent  tumultuous  risings 
and  assemblages,  and  empowering 
magistrates  to  demolish  Roman  Ca- 
tholic "meeting-houses"  wherever 
they  were  used  for  tumultuous  assem- 
blies. This  clause  having  been 
strongly  objected  to  by  Mr.  Grattan, 
and  the  Attorney-general  not  pressing 
it,  it  was  withdrawn :  he,  however, 
was  free  to  confess  that,  "  wherever 
Popish  meeting-houses  were  made 
places  of  combination  they  ought  to 
be  prostrated."  Thus  shorn  of  its 
most  insulting  clause,  the  Act  27^1 
Geo.  III.,  ch.  15,  passed,  the  sth 
section  of  which  enacted,  amongst 
other  things,  that  any  persons  ob- 
structing any  clei:g3ntnan  from  per- 
forming divine  service  according  to 
the  usage  of  '*the  Church  of  Ire- 
land "  shall  suffer  death.' 

Mr.  Gratton  persisted  in  his  mo- 
tion for  a  committee  to  inquire 
whether  any  just  cause  of  complaint 
existed  amongst  the  people  on  ac- 
count of  the  impost  of  the  tithes. 
His  speech  on  that  occasion,  a  mas- 
ter-piece of  eloquence,  produced  a 
mighty  effect  on  the  whole  country, 
but  none  whatever  on  that  most 
anti-Catholic  of  all  bodies,  the  Par- 
liament of  College  Green.  That  the 
people  had  no  confidence  whatever 
in  that  assembly  may  be,  and  is, 
gathered  from  the  words  of  no  less 
an  authority  than  that  of  John 
Mitchell.  Speaking  of  the  loss  of 
Gratton's  motion,  he  says,'  "  Only 
49  voted  for  the  motion,  but  121 
gave  their  voice  against  all  inquiry." 
The  poor  peasantry  were  left  at  tiie 
mercy  as  before  of  the  tithe-priests, 
(the  Protestant  clergy,)  and  proctors, 
and  of  the  grinding  landlords,  and 
so  remain  without  improvement  to 
this  day.  They  felt  that  there  was 
no  parliament  for  them,  no  law,  no 
protection,  no  sympathy;  and  we 
cannot  but  agree  with  Mr.  Curran, 
that  the  only  wonder  would  have 
been  if  they  did  not  occasionally  set 
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fire  to  a  parson's  stack-yard,  or  that 
they  did  not  cut  off  a  tithe  proctor's 
ears,  when  they  could  meet  him  in 
a  convenient  place. 

While  the  Catholic  districts  of  the 
country  were  thus  distracted  under 
the  paternal  rule  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, the  Protestants  of  the  north, 
forming  themselves  into  societies 
known  as  the  Peep-o'-Day  Boys, 
Protestant  Boys,  &c.,  committed 
frightful  atrocities  in  the  province  of 
of  Ulster,  on  their  Catholic  neigh- 
bours. 

To  those  who  ascribe  all  the 
evils  of  Ireland  to  the  Union,  Mr. 
Fitz-Gibbon's  description  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Munster  in  this  year  (1787) 
— after,  be  it  observed,  the  Free- 
Trade  Bill  had  been  carried — may 
not    be  without    its  advantage  :— 

Horo  is  MuuBtcr,  under  a  resident  par- 
liament. I  am  well  acquainted  >vitU  that 
province,  and  I  Hay  it  ia  impossible  for 
human  wretchcdncstf  to  exceed  that  of  its 
miserable  tenantry.  I  know  that  the  un- 
happy tenantH  are  ground  to  the  earth  by 
relentless  landlords.  So  much  for  one  pro- 
Tince,  and  now  for  the  whole  coimtry. 
The  island  is  supposed  to  contain  three 
millionH  of  inhabitants ;  of  thcsci  two  live 
like  the  beasts  of  tlie  field,  upon  a  root 

Eicked  out  of  the  earth ;  almost  without 
ovels  for  shelter  or  clothes  for  covering. 
What  mode  of  taxation  can  be  devised  ? 
Shall  wn  tax  leather  when  no  shoes  are 
worn,  or  tallow  when  no  candles  are 
burnt  ?» 

Such  was  the  speech  made  by 
Mr.  Fitz-Gibbon  in  the  face  of  Par- 
liament ;  and  if  these  assertions 
were  false,  they  appear,  at  least,  to 
have  been  lefl  uncontradicted. 

Between  tyrannical  laws,  an  un- 
reformed  parliament,  which  repre- 
sented but  a  fraction  of  one  sec- 
tion of  the  people,  whose  members 
were  continually  and  openly  bribed, 
and  a  contemptible  magisterial 
bench,  no  other  country  in  Europe 
seemed  sunken  so  low  in  the  scale 
of  civilisation. 

Lord  Lifford,  then  Chancellor, 


bestowed  the  commission  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  of  Dublin  on 
one-and-twcnty  persons,  who  were 
afteni'ards  all  superseded  by  I^rd 
Clare.  Francis  Higgins,  commonly 
called  the  Sham  Squire,  was  also 
appointed  to  the  commission  of  the 
peace, — an  appointment  so  scanda- 
lous as  to  call  forth  the  following 
remarks  in  the  "Dublin  Evening 
Post "  of  that  tlay  r— "  Will  not  a 
time  of  retribution  come  for  all  this 
accumulation  of  villany  and  enor- 
mity, at  which  the  blood  runs  cold  ? 
Oh,  that  we  had  a  Fitz-Gibbon 
judge !  then  would  no  longer  the 
Newgate  felon,  the  murderer  of 
wretched  parents,  the  betrayer  of 
virgin  innocence,  sham  his  fate,  and 
defy  the  laws  of  God  and  man." 

Thk  Rk(;encv  Question.  —  In 
the  autumn  of  1788,  Geoxge  III. 
became  seriously  indisposed,  and 
his  disorder  at  length  assumed  the 
aspect  of  mental  derangement.  As 
the  King  was  thus,  by  the  visitation 
of  God,  rendered  incapable  of  exer^ 
cising  his  political  functions,  the 
consideration  of  a  regency  occupied 
the  minds  of  all  ranks  of  the  com- 
munity. The  P!)nglish  Parliament 
was  divided  into  parties.  Mr.  Pitt 
proposed  and  carried  a  resolution 
through  both  Houses  (Mr.  Fox 
heading  the  opposition  in  the  House 
of  Commons)  to  invest  the  Prince 
of  Wales  with  royal  authority,  sub- 
ject only  to  certain  limitations  and 
restrictions.  The  first  of  these  was, 
that  the  Regent  should  not  have 
the  power  of  creating  peers ;  the 
second,  that  he  should  not  grant 
any  place  or  pension  for  life,  or  in 
reversion,  except  for  good  beha- 
viour ;  the  third,  that  he  should  be 
restrained  from  all  power  over  the 
King's  personal  property.  He  also 
proposed  that  the  royal  person 
should  be  committed  to  the  Queen's 
care.' 


^  Irisb  Parliamentary  De1>ates. 

'  Dublin  Kveuing  Tost,  No.   1756;   Ireland  before  the  Union,  by  W.  I.  Fitc- 
Patrick,  p.  124. 

3  Jones's  liisiory  of  England,  vol  i.,  p.  389-592. 
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The  Parliament  of  Ireland  took 
a  widely  different  view  of  this  ques- 
tion, while  the  Castle  authorities 
exactly  harmonised  with  the  resolu- 
tion carried  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  England. 
On  the  5th  of  February,  1789,  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, opened  the   session.      His 


their  Parliament ;  they  invaded  either  their 
security  or  their  liberty ;  in  fact,  the  only 
security  of  their  liberty  was  their  conneo- 
tion  with  Great  Britain ;  and  gentlemen 
who  risked  breaking  the  connection,  mnit 
make  up  their  minds  to  a  union,  Gknl 
forbid  he  should  ever  see  that  day ;  but  if 
ever  the  day  on  which  a  separation  should 
be  attempted,  should  come,  he  should  not 
hesitate  to  embrace  a  union  rather  than  a 


Excellency  informed  the  House    of  separation. 

his  Majest/s  indisposition,  and  ac-        Under  the  Duke  of  Pordand's  go- 


quamted  them  that  he  had  directed 
all  the  necessary  documents  to  be 
laid  before   them.      The  Secretary 
,  then  moved  in  the  Commons,  "  That 
the  House  should,  on  the   Monday 
se'night,   resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee  to  take  into  consideration 
the  state  of  his  Majesty's  health."* 
The  motion   being  regarded  in  no 
other  light  than  that  of  procuring  a 
delay,   to  prevent  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment from  coming  to  any  resolution 
on  the  subject  prior  to  the  decision 
of  the  British  Parliament,  it  was  ve- 
hemently opposed  as  derogatory  to 
the  independence  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  the  motion  of  Mr.  Gratton,  for 
the   House  to  meet  on  the   ensuing 
Wednesday,  was  carried  against  the 
Government  by  a  majority  of  128  to 
74.      On  that   day   Mr.     Connolly 
moved,  "  That  an  address  be  present- 
ed to  tlie  Prince  of  Wales,  requesting 
him  to  take  upon  himself  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland 
during   his    Majesty's     incapacity," 
which,   after  a  stormy  debate,  was 
carried   >\ithout    a    division.      Mr. 
Fitz-Gibbon  made  this,  as,  in  truth, 
he  made  every  question,  an  occasion 
to  inculcate  the  idea  of  a  legislative 
union,   which   was  then,    and  con- 
tinued to  be,  his  great  political   aim 
until  he  attained  it.    He  said  that— 

The  Crown  of  Ireland  and  the  Crown  of 
England  were  inseparably  and  indissolubly 
united,  and  that  the  Irish  Parliament  was 
perfectly  and  totally  independent  of  the 
British  Parliament. 

The  first  position  was  their  security; 
the  second  was  their  freedom  ;  and  when 
gentlemen  talked  any  other  language  than 
that»  they  either  tended  to  the  separation 
ol  th«  crowns,  or  to  the  subjugation  of 


vemment  the  grievances  of  Ireland 
were  stated  to  be  : 

The  alarming  usurpation  of  the  Brifciah 
Parliament ;  a  perpetual  miitiny  bill ;  and 
the  powers  assumed  by  the  Privy  CounoiL 
These  grievances  were  redressed,  and  in 
redressing  them  they  passed  a  law  repeal- 
ing pai't  of  Poynings'.    By  their  new  law 
they  enacted  that  all  Bills  which  should 
pass  the  two  Houses  in  Ireland  should  be 
certified  into  England ;  and,  returned  imder 
the  Qreat  Seal  of   England,  without  any 
addition,  diminution,  or  alteration  whatso- 
ever, should  pass  into  law,  and  no  other. 
By  this  they  made  the  Qreat  Seal  of  Eng- 
land essentially  and  indispensably  necessary 
in  the  passing  of  laws  in  Ireland;  they 
could  pa^s  no  act  without  first  certifyinff 
it  into  England    and  having  it  returned 
under  the  Great  Seal  in  that  kingdom ;  in- 
somuch that,  were  the  King  of  England 
and  Ireland  to  come  in  person,  and  to  re- 
side in  Ireland,  he  could  not  pass  a  bill 
without  its  being  first  certified  to  his  re- 
gent in  England,  who  must  return  it  under 
the  seal  of  that  kingdom  before  his  Majetbr 
could  even  in  person  assent  to  \\.    That  if 
the  House  should  by  force  of  an  addrew, 
upon  the  instant,  and  without  any  conuna- 
nication  with    England,    invest  a  regent 
with  powers  undefined,  when  the  moment 
of  reflection   came,  it  would    startle  the 
boldest  adventurers  in  England  ;  and  then 
he  reminded  gentlemen  of  the  language 
they  held  with  England  in  the  dayth^ 
asserted  their  freedom :  "  Perpetual  con* 
nexion  ;  common  fortune ;  we  will  rise  or 
fall  with  England ;  we  will  share  her  liberty^ 
and  we  will  share  her  fate."    Did  gentle- 
men recollect  the  arguments  used  in  En- 
gland to  justify  the  fourth  proposition  of 
the   commercial  treaty  ?    **  Ireland,"  said 
they,  **  having  a  ParUament  of  her  own, 
may  think  fit  to  carry  on  a  commerce,  and 
regulate  her  trade  by  laws  different  from, 
perhaps  contradictory  to,  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain."     How  well-founded  that  observa- 
tion was,  they  would  prove,  if  they  seized 
the  first  opportunity  that  offered  of  differ- 
ing from  Great  Britain  on  a  great  imperial 
question ;  certainlyt  if  it  be  uie  eebeme  to 
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differ  on  all  imperial  qaeBtions,  and  if  that 
be  abetted  by  men  of  great  authority,  they 
meant  to  drive  them  to  a  uniou^  and  the 
method  they  took  was  certainly  more  effec- 
tual to  fiweep  away  opposition  than  if  all 
the  sluices  of  corruption  were  opened  toge- 
ther, and  deluged  the  country's  representa- 
tives; for  it  was  certain  nothing  less  than 
the  alternative  of  separation  could  ever 
force  a  union. 

Suppose  the  Prince  did  not  accept  the 
regency  in  Kngland  ;  suppose  their  address 
should  reach  him  before  he  was  actually 
invested  with  royal  powers  in  England,  in 
what  situation  would  you  put  him  ?  They 
would  call  on  him,  in  defiimce  of  two  Acts 
of  Parliament,  which  made  the  crowns  in- ' 
separable,  to  dethrone  the  King  his  father. 
They  would  call  upon  him  to  do  an  act 
now  at  which  hereafter  his  nature  would 
revolt.  They  were  false  friends  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  who  should  advise  him  to 
receive  an  address  that  might  give  him 
cause  to  curse  the  hand  which  prcHcnted 
it.  Ho  knew  that  liberties  indecent  in  the 
extreme  had  been  taken  with  the  name  of 
that  august  personage.  He  knew  it  had 
been  whispered  that  every  man  who  should 
vote  against  the  address  would  be  con- 
sidered as  voting  against  him,  and  treating 
him  with  disrespect ;  but  if  any  man  had 
had  the  guilt  and  folly  to  poison  his  mind 
with  such  an  insinuation,  ho  trusted  to  his 
good  sense  to  distinguish  his  friends ;  he 
would  trust  to  his  good  sense  to  determine 
whether  they  were  his  friends  who  wished 
to  guard  the  imperial  rights  of  the  British 
Crown,  or  they  who  would  stake  them 
upon  the  momentary  and  impotent  triumph 
of  an  English  party.  What  matter  to 
the  Prince  whether  he  received  royal  au- 
thority by  bill  or  by  address  i  Was  there 
a  man  who  would  presume  to  libel  him, 
and  to  assert  tliat  the  success  of  that  mea- 
sure would  be  a  triumph  to  him  ? 

There  was  a  feature  in  the  proceeding 
which,  independent  of  every  other  objec- 
tion to  it,  did  in  his  mind  make  it  highly 
reprehensible,  and  that  was,  that  he  con- 
.  sidered  it  as  a  formal  appeal  from  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England  to  that  of  Ireland.  Re- 
specting  the  parties  who  made  that  appeal 
.  he  should  say  nothing :  but  although  there 
.  might  be  much  dignity  on  tlieir  part  in 
receiving  the  appeal,  he  could  not  see  any 
strong  symptoms  of  wisdom  in  it :  because, 
by  so  doing,  he  should  conceive  wo  must 
inevitably  sow  the  seeds  of  jealousy  and 
disunion  between  the  Parliaments  of  the 
two  countries ,  and  though  he  did  not  by 
any  means  desire  of  the  Parliament  of  that 
country  implicity  to  follow  the  Parliament 
of  England,  he  should  suppose  it  rather  a 
wise  maxim  for  Ireland  always  to  concur 
with  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  un- 
less for  very  strong  reasons  indeed  they 
wore  obliged  to  difler  from  it    If  it  were 


to  be  a  point  of  Irish  dignity  to  dURw  with 
the  Parliament  of  England  to  dioir  thdr 
independence,  he  very  muoh  feared  that 
sober  men  in  that  country,  who  had  •■• 
tates  to  lose,  would  soon  become  dflk  of 
independence.  The  fact  wai,  that»  ooiuti- 
tuted  as  it  was,  the  Qoveniment  of  that 
country  never  eould  go  on  unless  thej  fol- 
lowed Great  Britain  implicitly  in  all  regu- 
lations of  imperial  policy.  The  indmen- 
dence  of  their  Parliament  was  their  free- 
dom ;  their  dependence  on  the  Crown  of 
England  was  their  security  for  that  free- 
dom ;  and  gentlemen  who  professed  them* 
selves  that  night  advocates  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Irish  Crown,  were  adTO- 
cates  fi)r  its  separation  from  England. 

They  should  agree  with  England  in  three 
points :  one  king,  one  law,  one  reliAion. 
They  should  keep  these  great  ol^Jeota 
steadily  in  view,  and  act  like  wise  men. 
If  they  made  the  Prince  of  Wales  their 
Kegcnt,  and  granted  him  the  plenitude  of 
power,  in  God*s  name  let  it  oe  done  by 
bill ;  otherwise  he  saw  such  dangerXthat 
he  deprecated  the  measure  proposed.  He 
called  upon  the  country  gentlemen  of  Ire- 
land, that  that.was  not  a  time  to  think  of 
every  twopenny  grievance,  every  pidtiT  dis- 
appointment sustained  at  the  Castle  of 
Dublin ;  if  any  man  had  been  aggrieved  by 
the  Viceroy,  and  chose  to  compose  a  phi- 
lippic on  the  occasion,  let  him  give  it  on 
tho  debate  of  a  turnpike-bill,  where  it 
would  not  be  so  diBgmceful  to  the  man 
who  uttered  it,  and  to  those  who  woidd 
not  listen  to  him,  as  it  would  be  on  the 
present  occasion. 

The  address  was  agreed  upon  by 
both  Houses.  Its  principal  clause 
was  in  these  words  : — 

We  therefore  beg  leave  humbly  to  re- 
quest that  your  ]£>yal  Highness  wQl  be 
pleased  to  take  upon  you  the  Qovcmment 
of  this  realm  during  the  continuation  of 
his  Majesty's  present  indisposition,  and  no 
longer ;  and  under  the  style  and  title  of 
Prince  Regent  of  Ireland,  in  the  name  and 
on  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  to  exerdse  and 
administer,  according  to  the  laws  and  con* 
stitutioii  of  this  kingdom,  all  regal  powers, 
jurisdiction,  and  prerogatives,  to  the  Crown 
and  Government  thereof  belonging. 

On  the  19th,  both  Houses  waited 
on  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  requesting 
him  to  transmit  it  to  the  Prince. 
He  refused  to  do  so.  On  the  day 
following,  Mr.  Gratton  moved  in  the 
House,  "That  his  Excellency,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  having  thought 
proper  to  decline  to  transmit  to  his 
Royal  Highness,  Geoxgei  Prince  of 
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Wales,  the  address  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  a  competent  number 
of  members  be  appointed  by  this 
House  to  present  the  said  address 
to  his  Royal  Highness."  The  Lords 
concurred,  and  named  the  Duke  of 
Leinster  and  the  Earl  of  Charlemont 
to  accompany  the  members  of  the 
other  House  who  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  join  them  in  presenting 
the  address. 

Mr.  Grattan  further  moved  a  vote 
of  censure  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
which  was  carried  by  115  to  83; 
and  also  votes  of  supplies  for  two 
months  only,  which  were  carried.* 

On  the  25th  of  February,  the  de- 
puties, having  arrived  in  London, 
presented  the  address.  They  were 
most  graciously  received;  but  two 
days  before,  the  King  had  recovered 
from  his  malady.  It  was  thus  unne- 
cessary for  the  Prince  either  to  ac- 
cept or  reject  the  offer  made  to  him 
by  the  Irish  Parliament.  He  con- 
gratulated them  on  the  happy  change 
in  his  Majesty's  health,  and  assured 
them  of  the  "  gratitude  and  affection 
to  the  loyal  and  generous  people  of 
Ireland,  which  he  felt  indelibly  im- 
printed on  his  heart."  This  danger- 
ous dispute  was  thus  ended  for  that 
time.  Its  dangers  were  twofold. 
First,  the  Prince  might  have  refused 
the  regency  with  limited  powers — 
in  that  case  the  English  Parliament 
would  certainly  have  made  the  Queen 
regent ;  and  the  Prince  might  have 
accepted  the  Irish  regency  with  un- 
limited powers ;  there  would  then 
have  been  two  regents,  and  two 
separate  kingdoms.  Secondly,  the 
Prince  might  have  accepted  the  re- 
gency precisely  on  the  terms  offered 
him  in  each  country ;  he  would  then 
have  been  a  regent  with  limited 
powers  in  England,  and  with  full 
royal  prerogative  in  Ireland ;  unable 
to  create  a  peer  in  England,  but  with 
power  to  swamp  the  House  with  new 


peerages  in  Ireland ;  unable  to  re- 
ward his  friends  with  certain  grants, 
pensions,  and  ofBces  in  England,  but 
able  to  quarter  them  all  upon  the 
revenue  of  Ireland.  The  peril  of 
such  a  condition  of  things  was  fully 
appreciated  both  by  Mr.  Pitt  'and 
his  able  coadjutor  in  Ireland,  Mr. 
Fitz-Gibbon.  They  drew  from  it  an 
argument  for  the  total  annihilation 
of  Ireland  by  a  legislative  union. 
Others,  who  watched  events  with 
equal  attention,  found  in  it  a  still 
sounder  argument  for  separation.' 

Fitz-Gibbon's  conduct  in  the 
House  had  now  almost  won  for  him 
the  chancellorship  on  the  first 
vacancy.  We  have  seen  how  vacci- 
lating  was  the  mind  of  Lord  Lifford 
during  the  whole  of  his  last  year  of 
office.  His  letter  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, of  the  30th  August,  1788,  in- 
forming him  of  his  wish  to  resign  the 
seals,  we  have  given  in  another  place 
[supra,  p.  69.]  >  on  the  6th  October, 
1788,  the  Attorney-general  Fitz- 
Gibbon  informed  his  Excellency  by 
letter  [supra,  p.  70.],  that  he  had 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Pitt  on  the 
expected  vacancy  in  the  Irish  court 
of  Chancery.  It  is  said,^  and  perhaps 
with  some  reason,  that  Lord  Clon- 
mel,  then  chief-justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  was  in  the  running  for  die 
seals,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  the 
hatred  which  subsisted  ever  afler  be- 
tween him  and  Fitz-Gibbon.  "A 
race,"  his  lordship  says,  "for  the 
seals  can  be  won  but  by  superlative 
enthusiasm,  watchfulness,  temper- 
ance, diligence,  and  acting."*  On 
the  28th  of  April,  1787,  Lord  Lif- 
ford died,  and  immediately  Fitz- 
Gibbon,  who  had  earned,  and  who 
was  yet  to  earn,  all  the  favour  which 
the  Crown  of  England  could  heap 
on  one  man,  was  made  Lord  Chan- 
cellor While  he  filled  the  office  of 
Attorney-general,  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption prevailed  in  the  Irish  House 


1  Lordfl*  Journals;  CommonB*  JoomaLi;  Jones's  History  of  England;    Irish  Parlui* 
nentarT  Debates. 

>  Mitohell's  History  of  Ireland,  vol  L  p.  307-808. 

'  Fits-Patrick's  Ireland  belore  the  Union,  p.  84.  <  Lord  Qoamel'a  Diaiy. 
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of  Commons,  openly  and  in  the  face 
of  day.  Votes  were  shamelessly 
bargained  and  sold,  and  ;^  13,000* 
was  added  to  the  pension-list.  Why 
was  this  wholesale  bribery?  Why 
those  pensions  thus  added  to  the  list  ? 
Because  the  Government,  alarmed 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment in  the  late  struggle  on  the 
regency  question,  were  determined 
to  break  down  all  opposition,  and 
to  prevent  a  renewal,  in  the  case  of 
the  King's  insanity,  of  a  like  resolu- 
tion, which  would  in  the  end  lead 
to  a  final  separation  between  the 
two  countries.  Mr.  Fitz-Gibbon  sub- 
sequently admitted  that  this  ma- 
ficeuTre  cost  the  nation  half  a  viillion 
of  money? 

Mr.  Clratton,  in  after  years,  com- 
menting on  this  admission,  thus 
speaks  in  language  of  indigna- 
tion : — 

"  Half  a  ftiiiiiofty  or  more  uhis  expcndcii 
sonw  years  a^^o  to  break  an  opposition  :  the 
samCf  or  a  jifrttittT  sum  may  be  necessary 
naiu .-"  so  said  tho  principal  servant  of  the 
Crown.  The  Houeo  hcai^  him :  I  heaxd 
him :  he  said  it  standing  on  his  legs  to  an 
astonished  and  an  indignant  nation ;  and  ho 
said  it  in  tho  most  extensive  sense  of  hribcry 
and  corruption.  Tho  threat  was  proceeded 
on;  the  peerage  was  sold;  the  caitiffs  of 
corruption  were  everywhere ;  in  the  lobby, 
in  the  street,  on  the  steps,  and  at  the  door 
of  every  parliamentary  loader,  whoee  thres- 
holds were  worn  by  the  members  of  the 
then  administration,  Oifcring  titles  to  some, 
amnesty  to  others,  and  corruption  to  all. 

The  new  Chancellor  was  sworn 
into  ofiice  on  the  20th  June,  1789, 
and  was  immediately  raised  to  the 
peerage  with  the  title  of  Baron  Fitz- 
Gibbon  of  Conelloe  [afterwards  cre- 
ated Viscount  Fitz-Gibbon,  1793, 
and  Earl  of  Clare,  1795].^  Entering 
on  the  duties  of  his  office  with  a 
splendour  far  exceeding  all  prece- 
dent, he  expended  four  thousand 
guineas  for  a  state  carriage ;  his 
establishment  was  gorgeous  and  his 
entertainments  magnificent.  His 
family  connexions  absorbed  the  pa- 


tronage of  the  State,  and  he  became 
the  most  absolute  subject  that  mo- 
dem times  had  seen  in  the  British 
Islands.  The  bar  then,  as  now,  and 
in  times  before  that,  was  the  gloiy 
of  the  country,  and  was  filled  by  men 
of  birth,  of  fortune,  and  of  talents. 
Their  pride  was  to  defend  the  con- 
stitution, and  they  were  as  yet  un- 
corrupted  by  the  allurements  of 
place  ;  but  that  profession  the  Chan- 
cellor was  resolved  to  corrupt  Situa- 
tions were  therefore  created ;  he 
doubled  the  number  of  bankrupt 
commissioners ;  he  revived  some 
offices  and  created  others,  and  under 
pretence  of  furnishing  each  county 
with  a  local  judge,  in  two  months  he 
established  thirty-two  new  offices  of 
six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  a-year 
each.  And  yet  with  all  his  airogancey 
with  his  other  faults,  and  they  were 
mary,  he  had  qualities  of  the  heart 
and  mind  that  induced  even  Henry 
(irattan,  when  repelling  some  charges 
of  Fitz-Gibbon,  to  say,  "  that  what 
had  fallen  from  him  was  a  proof  that 
a  certain  asperity  is  not  inconsistent 
with  an  excellent  head  and  a  very 
good  heart."*  Plowden  thus  writes 
of  hir  character : — 

Lord  Clare  was  one  of  the  most  raecenftil 
and  eminent  lawyers  that  ever  adorned  the 
Irish  Ba**.  Coming,  early  in  life,  into  par- 
liament, and  having  an  inheritanoe  to  • 
very  ample  patrimony,  united  with  the 
emoluments  of  his  profession,  he  beoame  in 
fortune  one  of  tbe  most  independent  mem- 
bers of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  From 
the  moment  of  his  appointment  to  be  tbe 
Attorney-general,  under  tho  administntum 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  1782,  he  shewed 
himself,  until  tho  hour  of  his  death,  the 
most  devotedly  and  uniformlv  attached  to 
the  interests  and  influence  of  tbe  1g«gH«li 
cabinet.  lie  was  singularljr  gifted  by  nrture 
to  act  in  the  elevated  stations  of  first  lav 
officer  of  tho  Crown  and  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land. His  professional  talents  and  know- 
ledge were  inferior  to  none  at  the  bar;  and 
his  professional  intrepidity,  spirited  exer- 
tions, and  unwearied  leal  in  supporting  the 
cause  he  had  undertaken,  were  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  political  character  of  bia 
time.    lie  rather  spumed  at  than  courted 


1  Commons'  Journals,  vol.  xiii.  p.  271.  ^  Irish  Parliamenttty  Debates. 

3  Sir  Jonah  Barrington's  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Irish  NatioOi  p.  281. 
^  Gratton's  Speech  on  the  Navigation  Lawi. 
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popularity.  Ho  is  universally  allowed  to 
nave  performed  tho  functions  of  chancellor 
with  more  ability  and  effect  than  any  of 
those  who  had  preceded  him.  An  excellent 
landlord,  and  unimpeached  in  his  private 
life;  but  in  his  public  most  unpopular^ 
which  is  not  extraordinary,  since  he  was 
considered  tho  principal  promoter,  if  not 
chief  adviser,  of  all  the  strong  measures 
that  were  adopted.  He  never  favoured  the 
volunteer  sybtem,  and  was  the  principal 
agent  in  putting  it  down.  He  resolutely 
withstood  all  concessions  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.  In  parliament  he  was  ever 
afldduouB  and  powerful,  frequently  heated, 
sometimes  sarcastic,  generally  arrogant  and 
overbearing ;  while  in  private  life  he  WM 
as  steady  in  his  attachments  as  in  his  en- 
mities he  was  unrelenting.  In  complacency 
he  was  the  most  engaging  of  men;  of 
features,  person,  and  ligure,  noble;  still, 
however,  on  too  many  occasions,  haughty, 
if  not  fastidious  and  disdainful,  in  his  air 
and  deportment 

Many  anecdotes  are  remembered 
of  the  haughty  bearing  of  Lord  Clare 
in  his  court.  Sir  Jonah  Harrington* 
(an  authority,  however,  not  always 
the  most  reliable)  states  that  his 
arrogance  in  court  intimidated  many 
whom  his  patronage  could  not  cor- 
rupt. Certain  it  is,  that  from  the 
moment  of  his  elevation  to  the  wool- 
sack he  did  all  that  man  could  do  to 
drive  Curran  from  business  in  his 
court  It  is  related  that  one  day, 
when  it  was  known  that  he  was  to 
make  an  elaborate  argument  in  Chan- 
cery, Lord  Clare  brought  a  large 
New^foundland  dog  upon  the  bench 
with  him,  and  during  the  progress 
of  the  argument  he  lent  his  ear  much 
more  to  the  dog  than  to  the  barrister. 
This  was  observed  at  length  by  the 
entire  profession.  In  time  the  Chan- 
cellor lost  all  regard  for  decency; 
he  turned  himself  quite  aside  in  the 
most  material  part  of  the  case,  and 
began  in  full  court  to  fondle  the  ani- 
mal. Curran  stopped  at  once.  "  Go 
on,  go  on,  Mr.  Curran,"  said  Lord 
Clare.  "  Oh  !  I  beg  a  thousand 
pardons,  my  Lord ;  I  really  took 
it  for  granted  that  your  Lordship 
was  employed  in  consultation^^    On 


another  occasion,  when  pleading  the 
cause  of  his  client  before  the  Chan- 
cellor, he  happened  frequently  to 
make  use  of  the  words  "  also  "  and 
"  likewise,"  drawing  a  distinction  be- 
tween them.  Lord  Clare  interrupted 
by  saying,  "  Mr.  Curran,  it  appears 
to  me  that  you  draw  a  fanciful  dis- 
tinction between  the  words  that  to 
me  always  appeared  synonymous  ?" 
"  No  fanciful  distinction,  my  lord," 
replied  Curran,  "  as  I  think  I  shall 
show  your  lordship  in  a  moment. 
My  Lord,  the  great  and  good  Lord 
Lifford  for  many  years  presided  over 
this  court,  which  he  adorned ;  you 
also,  my  lord,  preside  over  it,  but 
not  likewise,^^ 

At  length,  however,  the  day 
arrived  when  Curran,  roused  to  the 
highest  possible  pitch  of  exaspera- 
tion, took  an  ample  and  almost  un- 
paralleled revenge  upon  his  adver- 
sary. In  the  year  1790,  a  dispute 
arose  between  Uie  Sheriffs  of  Dublin 
and  the  Common  Council  on  the  one 
part,  and  the  Court  of  Alderman  on 
the  other,  as  to  the  right  of  electing 
a  Lord  Mayor :    . 

Ma.  CuBBAN. — In  this  very  chamber  did 
the  Chancellor  and  judges  sit,  with  all  the 
gravity  and  afifooted  attention  to  argiunent 
in  favour  of  that  liberty  and  those  ri^ti 
which  they  had  conspired  to  destroy.  But 
to  what  end,  my  loxtls,  o£for  arguments  to 
such  men  ?  A  little  and  a  peevish  maa 
may  be  often  exasperated ;  but  how  shall  it 
be  corrected  by  refutation  ?  How  fruitless 
would  it  have  been  to  represent  to  that 
wretched  chancellor  that  ho  was  betraymg 
those  rights  which  he  was  sworn  to  main- 
tain :  that  he  was  involving  a  government 
in  disgrace  and  a  kingdom  in  panic  and 
consternation ;  that  he  was  v?olating  every 
sacred  duty  and  every  solemn  engagement 
that  binds  him  to  himaelf,  his  country,  and 
his  God  ?  Alas,  my  lords !  by  what  argu- 
ment could  any  man  hope  to  reclaim  or  to 
dissuade  a  man  illiberal  and  unprincipled— 
a  minion  of  authority,  induced  by  his  profli- 
gacy to  undertake,  and  bound  by  his  avarice 
and  vanity  to  persevere?  He  probably 
would  have  replied  to  the  most  unanswer- 
able argumenti  by  some  curt,  contumehous^ 
and  unmeaning  apologem,  delivered  with 
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the  fretful  smile  of  irritated  self-sufficioncj 
and  disconcerted  arrogance ;  or  even  if  he 
could  he  dragged  hy  his  fears  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  question,  hy  what  miracle  could 
the  pigmy  capacity  of  a  stunted  pendant  he 
enliu^ed  to  a  reception  of  the  subject  ?  The 
endeavour  to  approach  it  would  only  have 
removed  him  to  a  greater  distance  tnan  he 
was  before,  as  a  little  hand  that  strives  to 
grasp  a  mighty  globe  is  ttorown  back  by  the 
reaction  of  its  own  effort  to  comprehend. 
It  may  be  given  to  a  Ilale  or  to  a  Hard- 
wicke  to  discover,  and  to  retract  a  mistake. 
The  errors  of  such  men  are  only  specks  that 
arise  for  a  moment  upon  the  surface  of  a 
splendidj  luminary— consumed  by  its  heat, 
or  irradiated  by  its  light,  tliey  soon  dis- 
appear ;  but  the  pcrversencsses  of  a  mean 
and  a  narrow  intellect  are  like  the  excres- 
cences that  grow  upon  a  body  cold  and 
dark— no  fire  to  waste  them,  no  ray  to  en- 
lighten, the^  assimilate  and  coalesce  with 
those  qualities  too  con^nial  to  their  nature, 
and  acquire  an  incomgiblo  permanency  in 
union  with  kindred  frost  and  kindred  opa- 
city. Nor,  indeed,  my  lords,  except  where 
the  interest  of  millions  can  be  affected  by 
the  vice  or  the  folly  of  an  individual,  need 
it  be  regretted  that  to  things  not  worthy  to 
be  made  much  better  it  had  not  pleased 
Providence  to  afford  the  privilege  of  im- 
provement. 

Lord  Cbancelloii.— Surely,  Mr.  Curran, 
a  gentleman  of  your  eminence  in  your  pro- 
fession must  see  that  the  conduct  of  for- 
mer Privy  Councils  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  before  us.  The  question  lies 
in  the  narrowest  limits :  it  is  merely 
whether  the  Commons  have  a  right  of  ar- 
bitrary and  capricious  rejection,  or  are 
obliged  to  assi^  a  reasonable  cause  for 
their  disapprobation.  To  that  point  you 
have  a  right  to  be  heard ;  but  I  hope  you 
do  not  mean  to  lecture  the  council. 
■  Mr.  CURR.VN. — I  mean,  my  lonls,  to 
speak  to  the  case  uf  my  clients,  and  to 
avail  myself  of  every  defence  which  I  con- 
ceive applicable  to  tliat  cane.  I  am  not 
speaking  to  a  dry  ixiint  uf  law  to  a  siuglo 
judge,  and  on  a  mere  forensic  subject ;  I 
am  addressing  a  very  large  auditory,  con- 
sisting of  co-ordinate  members,  of  whom 
the  far  greater  number  are  not  versed  in 
the  law.  Were  I  to  adilress  nuch  an  audi- 
ence on  the  rights  and  interests  of  a  great 
city,  and  address  them  in  the  hackneyeil 
style  of  a  pleader,  I  should  make  a  very 
idle  diHpIay,  with  very  little  information 
to  those  I  address,  or  benefit  to  thom)  on 
whose  behalf  I  have  tbo  honour  to  be 
heard.  I  am  aware,  my  lords,  that  truth 
Is  to  be  sought  onlv  by  slow  and  painful 
progress ;  I  know,  also,  that  error  is  in  its 
nature  flippant  and  oompendious;  it  hops 
with  airy  imd  fastidious  levity  over  proofs 


and  arguments,  and  perohM  upon 
tions  which  it  calls  ooncIusioiL 

It  was  clear  enough  that,  under  tbia 
name  of  Sir  Constantino  Phippa.  the  Chan- 
cellor was  designated.  What  he  himealf 
unguardedly  recognised  the  HVeniw  (he 
cleared  the  court),  he  could  aoaroely  Utioi 
the  world  for  admitting  ita  fldelitj.^ 

A.D.  1792. — In  this  year  the  fint 
important  debates  on  granting  the 
elective  franchise  to  the  Catholics 
took  place.  A  petition  was  presented 
at  the  bar  of  Uie  House  \  but  intol- 
lerancc  was  then  in  full  force^  and 
the  petition  was  rejected  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  208  to  23.  In 
the  very  next  year,  however,  the 
legislature,  terrified  by  the  French 
Revolution,  passed  the  Act  33  George 
III.,  ch.  21,  ''for  the  relief  of  his 
Majesty's  Popish  or  Roman  Catholic 
subjects  of  Ireland."  It  is  not  the 
least  remarkable  incident  in  the  pas- 
sing of  that  Act  that  Lord  Clare,  the 
most  unciualified  enemy  the  Catho- 
lics ever  had,  and  the  most  virulent 
against  them,  in  the  debate,  in  1793, 
spoke  and  voted  for  ^ving  them  die 
elective  franchise,  which  he  had  pre- 
viously asserted  would  be  a  br^udi 
of  the  coronation  oath,  and  destruc- 
tive of  the  Church  and  State.*  On 
the  other  hand,  Lord  Claremont, 
always  the  most  zealous  friend  of 
the  Irish  people,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  of  the  Irish  Protestant 
people,  voted  against  any  concession 
whatever  to  the  Catholics. 

The  same  year  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Act  passed,  Lord 
Clare  introduced  another  bill  into 
the  House  of  Lords,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  "unlawfiil"  assem- 
blies under  the  pretence  of  pre- 
l)aring  or  presenting  public  petitions 
or  other  addresses  to  his  Majesty  or 
the  l^arliament.  And  this  Act  it 
was  that  afterwards  prevented O'Con- 
nell  from  calling  together  the  council 
of  "Three  Hundred." 

We  now  arrive  at  the  troublesome 
times  that  immediately  preceded  the 
Rebellion  of  1798.    Whilst  the  Ca- 
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tholics  of  this  country  clung  to  the 
faith  of  their  fathers  with  a  devotion 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  whilst  they  were  struggling  to 
build  up  the  temple,  in  other  coun- 
tries both  altars  and  thrones  were 
either  tottering  to  their  fall  or  were 
gone.  Whilst  the  Irish  people  looked 
on  the  Cross  as  their  standard,  the 
French  Directory  had  overturned 
religion,  and  had  abolished  the  name 
of  Christianity,  and  its  times  and 
seasons.  It  was  at  this  period  (i  794) 
that  an  emissary  had  arrived  from 
France  to  sound  the  popular  mind 


relative  to  an  invasion  of  this  coun- 
try. Fortunately,  his  mission  proved 
unsuccessful ;  fortunately,  French 
ideas  struck  no  root  in  the  Irish 
soil ;  and  we  have  now  to  be  thank- 
ful that  the  people  of  this  island  still 
look  with  contempt  on  the  works  of 
Voltaire,  on  Rosseau,  and  on  others 
of  a  like  school,  whose  infidel  teach- 
ings have  left  France  a  bye-word 
amongst  the  nations,  and  have 
brought  on  her  arms  "  an  everlasting 
reproach,  and  a  perpetual  shame, 
which  shall  never  be  forgotten."* 

Oliver  J,  Burke. 
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THE    OLD    HOME. 

(for  music.) 

0  !  OFTEN  I  dream  of  the  home  by  the  sea — 
The  sweet  little,  neat  little  home  by  the  sea ! 

Where  Mary  and  I  in  our  infancy  played, 
And  prattled  and  sung  around  grandmother's  knee. 

Sunny  our  way  then. 

Cloudless  each  day  then, 
As,  hand  linked  in  hand,  o'er  the  meadows  we  strayed, 

And  gathered  the  flowers 

In  the  glad  sunmier  hours  : 
How  my  heart  loved  the  home,  the  old  home  by  the  sea ! 

1  remember  when  Night  and  its  shadows  came  down, 

We  crept  to  our  cot  in  the  dim-lighted  room. 
And  wakeful  would  gaze  on  the  sea  and  the  town. 

Whose  lamps  in  the  distance  seem'd  stars  through  the  gloom. 
Brighter  than  any 
Star  of  the  many, 
Flash'd  ever  the  lamp  of  the  lighthouse  afar  : — 

Gleam'd  like  Hope's  ray 
O'er  the  proud  vessel's  way. 
And  gladden'd  the  heart  of  each  gallant  Jack  Tar. 

Oh,  often  I  dream  of  the  home  by  the  sea — 

The  sweet  little,  neat  little  home  by  the  sea  1 
Where  Mary  and  I  were  so  joyous  and  free, 
And  prattled  and  sung  around  grandmother's  knee. 

Mary's  at  rest  now. 

Sorrow's  no  guest  now, 

Within  her  breast  now, 
And  grandmother  sleeps  in  her  grave  by  the  sea, 

Still  memory  will  dwell 

On  the  days  loved  so  well. 
And  the  sweet  little,  neat  litUe  home  by  the  sea  I, 
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ALPINE  EXPLORATION. 


The  spirit  of  Alpine  travel  is  alto- 
gether a  thing  of  modem  days. 
Formerly,  the  bold  features  even  of 
our  own  native  hills,  the  wavey  line 
of  purple  fells  cutting  the  pale  sky 
of  evening,  the  broken  craggs  fenc- 
ing some  lone  pool,  the  padi  of  the 
brawling  torrent,  the  wide  breezy 
moor,  were  looked  upon  generally 
as  things  to  be  avoided^  as  sad  hin- 
drances to  travellers,  or  only  as 
tracts  grievously  barren  for  the  far- 
mer. In  old  books  of  travels  we 
come  upon  mention  of  the  moun- 
tains only  as  a  dangerous  or  dreary 
part  of  the  way;  often  without  a 
word  of  their  beauty  or  grandeur. 
All  this  is  now  changed.  With  bet- 
ter roads  and  smoother  locomotion, 
our  own  lovely  comers  of  earth  arc 
eagerly  sought  out  by  thousands 
each  autumn,  and  enjoyed  by  no 
few  persons  all  the  year  round.  The 
very  spots  shunned  of  old  are  now 
followed  up  to  their  inmost  recesses 
by  people  who  admire  the  beautiful 
in  earth  form,  who  take  from  those 
mostly  mgged  localities  an  enjoy- 
ment not  afforded  by  the  level 
plains,  however  fertile  and  easy  of 
travel.  Society  seems  more  alive 
than  formerly  to  the  fact  that  earth 
is  fair,  and  many  of  her  features 
largely  calculated  to  administer  de- 
light to  the  love  of  the  beautiful 
inherent  in  man. 

It  seems  never  to  have  entered 
into  the  calculations  of  men  of  old 
to  scale  difficult  snowy  mountains 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  studying  and 
enjoying  their  natural  grandeur,  or 
even  for  scientific  observation.  The 
classical  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome 
very  rarely  touched  upon  the  beauty 
of  their  native  hills,  or  gave  us  any 
reason    to    suppose    their    fellow- 


countrymen  were  ever  attracted  up 
the  mountains.  Nevertheless,  the 
more  spiritual  aspirations  of  the 
Jews,  and  their  better  knowledge  of 
the  creation  of  things,  led  them  to 
gaze  with  enlightened  gladness  upon 
Uie  rugged  hills  of  their  beloved 
land :  hence  the  rapturous  allusions 
to  the  ''  strong  mountains,"  the 
"  lifting  up  of  their  eyes  to  the 
hills,"  which  we  find  in  their  sacred 
odes. 

The  progress  of  science,  and  pe- 
netration of  passable  roads,  as  well 
as  intemational  friendliness,  have 
done  much  to  widen  appreciation  of 
districts  specially  favoured  in  beauty 
or  grandeur ;  so  that  of  late  the  har- 
dihood of  Englishmen  has  repeat- 
edly been  put  to  the  test  among  all 
the  various  mountain  regions  of  the 
world,  and  many  ranges  been  ex- 
plored, previously  unknown  even  to 
the  dwellers  on  the  plains  below. 
More  has  been  done  the  last  twenty 
years  in  scaling  previously  unfooted 
mountains,  than  during  all  former 
ages;  while  a  spirit  of  adventure 
has  been  upon  our  youth  to  stand 
among  untrodden  snows  upon  the 
grisly  peaks  that  spire  into  eternal 
frost. 

The  volume*  now  lying  before  us 
on  our  study  table  is  certainly  the 
most  highly  finished  and  artistic  pro- 
duction of  the  kind  which  has  yet 
appeared.  It  is  a  book  to  delight 
either  the  experienced  Alpme 
climber,  or  the  ordinary  reader,  and 
is  a  speciality  in  its  way.  The  nu- 
merous and,  doubtless,  accurate  il- 
lustrations are,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, taken  from  the  author's  own 
sketches  ;  and,  what  is  remarkable, 
were  engraved  upon  the  spot  by 
J.  W.  and  E.  Whymper.    Thus  we 
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get  the  author's  ideas  clearly  con- 
veyed from  first  to  last,  and  have 
placed  before  us  the  impressions  he 
received,  by  descriptions  at  once 
literary  and  artistic. 

Before  passing  on  to  notice  the 
work  in  general,  we  must  call  atten- 
tion to  the  exquisite  finish  of  these 
illustrations,  some  of  which  seem  to 
reach  the  highest  point  in  their  own 
line  of  art.  The  view  of  the  Mat- 
terhorn,  at  page  84,  is  a  masterly 
engraving,  at  once  bold  and  soft ; 
embracing  three  or  four  styles  of  the 
engraver,  and  showing  the  distant 
effect  of  the  snow  lying  up  in  the 
hollows  of  the  mountain  in  a  man- 
ner quite  photographic.  The  Bergs- 
chrund,  at  page  276,  shews  the  semi- 
transparent  look  of  icy  masses  in  a 
striking  way  :  while  the  view  of  the 
Matterhom  Irom  the  Riffelberg  is 
exceedingly  beautiful,  quite  a  study 
in  itself;  so  bold  the  tempest-twisted 
ferns  in  the  foreground,  so  soft  and 
gleamy  the  patches  of  snow  lying  on 
that  soaring  obelisk  of  rock  :  all 
rendered  in  a  way  that  gives  a  faith- 
ful stamp  to  the  whole  picture. 
Many  of  the  lesser  sketches  are 
clever,  particularly  that  on  page  141, 
with  its  intricate  lines  upon  the  gla- 
ciated rock.  Those  also  on  pages 
355-6  we  consider  remarkably  good, 
where  the  artists  have  faithfully  ren- 
dered the  sharp  outline  of  ice,  which 
yet  in  substance  is  semi-transparent, 
and  seamed  by  lines  of  weather  ac- 
tion ;  the  last  of  these,  called  "  On 
the  Mer  de  Glace,"  is  a  superb  bit 
of  line-engraving,  highly  creditable 
alike  to  draughtsman,  engraver,  and 
printer.  Such  sketches  as  these  will 
delight  the  eye  of  an  artist. 

Passing  over  the  introductory 
chapter,  we  find  the  author  attempt- 
ing to  ascend  the  highest  peak  of 
Mont  Pelvoux,  in  the  district  of 
Dauphin^,  in  France,  memorable  as 
the  nursery  and  home  of  the  Vau- 
dois,  that  brave  little  people  whose 
heroic  courage  and  simple  piety  shall 
be  told  as  long  as  history  lasts.  This 
district  is  yet  imperfectly  known 


the  valleys,  many  and  greatly  dis- 
similar in  form  and  climate,  some 
being  so  deep  and  narrow  that  the 
rays  of  the  sun  are  not  seen  at  all  fw 
one  hundred  days  of  each  year. 

This  Mont  Pelvoux  being  Mr. 
Whymper's  fii'st  great  ascent,  the 
route  gave  him  a  task  of  the  endur- 
ance needed  by  Alpine  explorations. 
Hear  his  description  of  one  valley 
on  the  route : — 

"  A  more  frightful  and  desolate 
valley  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ima- 
gine; it  contains  miUs  of  debris, 
boulders,  stones,  and  mud;  few  trees; 
not  a  soul  inhabits  it ;  no  birds  are 
in  the  air,  no  fish  in  iis  waters ;  the 
mountain  is  too  steep  for  the  cha- 
mois, its  slopes  too  inhospitable  for 
the  marmot,  the  whole  too  repulsive  , 
for  the  eagle.  Not  a  living  thmg  did 
we  see  in  this  sterile  and  savage  , 
valley  during  four  days^  except  some 
few  poor  goats  which  had  been  dri- 
ven  there  against  their  will." 

What  a  length  of  endurance  told 
by  the  words  "  during  four  days  !" 
This  dreary  valley  was  the  scene  of 
the  diabolical  murder  of  Vaudois, 
in  a  cavern,  where  piles  of  brush- 
wood were  fired  at  the  entrance. 
Here,  by  that  man  Cattan^e,  were 
these  poor  Vaudois,  overpowered 
long  previously  by  force  of  numbers 
only,  brutally  murdered ;  more  than 
three  thousand  persons  perishing  in 
this  frightful  massacre,  which  de- 
populated the  whole  valley.  Here 
is  a  graphic  sketch  of  night  on  the 
side  of  Mont  Pelvoux  : — 

"  Nothing  but  the  heavy  breathing 
of  our  already  sound-asleep  com- 
rades broke  the  solemn  stillness  of 
the  night  It  was  a  silence  to  be 
felt.  Nothing  ?  Hark  !  what  is  that 
dull  booming  sound  above  us  ?  Is 
that  nothing?  There  it  is  again, 
plainer— on  it  comes,  nearer,  nearer; 
'tis  a  crag  escaped  from  the  heights 
above  !  What  a  fearful  crash  !  We 
jump  to  our  feet.  Down  it  comes 
with  awful  fury ;  what  power  can 
withstand  its  violence?  Dancing, 
leaping,    flying;    dashing    against 
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others ;  roaring  as  it  descends.  Ah, 
it  has  passed !  No ;  there  it  is 
again  !  and  we  hold  our  breath,  as, 
with  resistless  force  and  explosive- 
like artillery,  it  darts  past,  with  an 
avalance  of  shattered  fragments  trail- 
ing in  its  rear !  Tis  gone ;  and  we 
breathe  more  freely  as  we  hear  the 
finale  on  the  glacier  below." 

Mr.  Whymper  enters  into  his  sub- 
ject con  amore^  and  has  spared  no 
pains  to  make  his  volume  on  Alpine 
travel  acceptable  to  thousands  of 
Englishmen,  having  spent  the  greater 
part  of  sue  years  in  preparing  his  il- 
lustrations. Evidences  of  sound 
general  knowledge  are  conveyed 
m  many  side  touches  coming  up 
through  the  general  tenor  of  the 
work  ;  and,  indeed,  properly  to  enter 
into  the  features  of  Alpine  pheno- 
mena requires  no  slight  acquaintance 
with  social  departments  of  science, 
notably  of  geology  and  botany,  cou- 
pled with  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
meteorology.  To  master  the  leading 
details  of  glacier  action,  needs  long 
and  patient  research  amid  glistening 
icefields,  where  a  man  may  pass 
many  solitary  hours  in  a  silence 
which  may  be  felt.  Such  times  of 
profound  solitude  must  leave  their 
mark  upon  a  man,  aiding  to  serious- 
ness and  earnest  work,  stamping 
upon  his  mind  the  value  of  sincerity 
and  right  acting  in  any  undertaking 
soever.  Thus  it  is  that  faithfulness 
of  description,  and  ready  revelation 
of  his  own  failings  or  mistakes,  are 
essential  to  the  narrator  of  Alpine 
travel,  as  verily  to  all  narrators  :  and 
these  seem  to  us  to  characterise  in 
a  marked  degree  the  writings  of 
Edward  Whymper.  He  tells  you 
openly  where  he  fell  into  an  error 
of  judgment ;  how  he  took  a  wrong 
route  \  at  what  point  he  had  to  re- 
trace his  steps  3  or  where  he  had  to 
abandon  a  project  altogether  as 
hopeless.  We  like  this :  it  makes 
the  volume  far  more  useful  to  stu- 
dents of  Alpine  travel,  and  imparts 
greater  zest  to  the  definite  triumphs 
he  attamed,  won  by  skill,  determi- 


nation, endurance  and  caution  out 
of  the  fieldj  of  their  untrodden 
crests. 

Pursuing  our  study  of  the  work 
under  consideration,  we  find  much 
to  interest  us  in  chapter  3,  upon  that 
wonderful  project  of  modem  times 
— the  Mont  Cenis  Railway,  now  ap- 
proaching completion:  also  upon 
the  Fell  Railway.  Space  reqiures 
us  to  pass  over  this  part  of  the  work. 
Chapter  4  is  particularly  interesting 
as  detailing  the  author's  first  attempt 
to  scale  the  Matterhom,  that  soaring 
obelisk  of  rock  which  has  so  largely 
engrossed  the  attention  of  Swiss 
mountaineers  for  some  time  past 
The  Matterhom,  sa^s  the  authofi 
looks  equally  imposmg  from  what- 
ever side  it  is  seen  \  it  never  seems 
commonplace  ;  and  in  this  respect, 
and  in  regard  to  the  impression  it 
makes  upon  spectators,  it  stands  al- 
most alone  amongst  mountains.  It 
has  no  rivals  in  the  Alps,  and  but 
few  in  the  world.  The  tourist  toils 
up  the  Zermatt  Valley,  looking  for 
the  great  sight  which  is  to  reward 
his  pains,  without  seeing  it,  (for  the 
mountain  is  first  perceived  in  that 
direction  about  a  mile  to  the  north 
of  Zermatt,)  when,  all  at  once,  as  he 
turns  a  rocky  comer  of  the  path,  it 
comes  into  view;  not,  however,  where 
it  is  expected :  the  face  has  to  be 
raised  up  to  look  at  it :  it  seems 
overhead.  Such  the  author's  first 
description  of  the  Matterhom. 

At  page  91  comes  a  telling  sketch' 
of  his  first  camp  on  this  mountain : 
a  picture  which  tells  its  own  tale  of 
the  perils  of  Alpine  exploration.  An 
extremely  narrow  ridge  of  snow- 
capped rock  (Coll  du  Lion)  runs 
like  the  letter  S  up  to  a  great  and 
almost  perpendicular  buttress  of  the 
mountain  (T^te  du  Lion) ;  said  ridge 
having  a  treacherous  snowy  slope  on 
one  side,  and  ending  in  a  sheer  wall . 
of  precipice  on  the  other.  Of  this 
precipice  the  traveller  remarks  :— 
Throw  a  bottle  down  to  the  glacier; 
no  sound  returns  for  more  than  a 
dozen  seconds. 
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Imagine  hurtling  through  the  air 
like  that  bottle!  On  this  ridge  of 
snow  Mr.  Whymper  and  his  one 
companion  encamped  for  the  night. 
To  this  night  scene  we  would  direct 
attention  for  a  moment.  The  tent 
proved  "  no  good  :*'  they  took  it 
down  and  sat  upon  it.  When  night 
came  on,  they  wrapped  themselves 
in  it.  and  made  themselves  as  com- 
fortable as  the  circumstances  would 
allow.  No  drawing-room  comfort, 
truly !  Now  hear  his  words : — 
**  The  silence  was  impressive. 
No  living  thing  was  near  our  solitary 
bivouac.  The  carrels  had  turned 
back  and  were  out  of  hearing ;  the 
stones  had  ceased  to  fall,  and  the 
trickling  water  to  murmur.  It  was 
bitterly  cold  ;  water  froze  hard  in  a 
bottle  under  my  head.  Not  surpris- 
ing, as  we  were  actually  on  snow, 
and  in  a  position  where  the  slightest 
wind  was  at  once  felt.  For  a  time 
we  dozed,  but  about  midnight  there 
came  from  high  aloft  a  tremendous 
explosion,  followed  by  a  second  of 
dead  quiet.  A  great  mass  of  rock 
had  split  off,  and  was  descending 
towards  us.  My  guide  started  up, 
wrung  his  hands,  and  exclaimed, 
*  O  my  God,  we  are  lost !'  We 
heard  it  coming,  mass  after  mass 
pouring  over  the  precipices,  bound- 
ing and  rebounding  over  the  cliff, 
and  the  great  rocks  in  advance  smit- 
ing one  another.  They  seemed  to 
be  close,  although  they  were  pro- 
bably distant ;  but  some  fragments, 
which  dropped  upon  us  at  the  same 
time  from  the  ledges  just  above, 
added  to  the  alarm,  and  my  demo- 
ralised companion  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  in  a  state  of 
shudder." 

Truly  a  precarious  position  to  be 
placed  in,  and  somewhat  exciting  : 
but  by  no  means  uncommon  on  Swiss 
mountains.  Before  passing  on,  we 
must  give  one  extract  from  the  ac- 
count of  an  ascent  to  the  author's 
tent  platform  on  the  Matterhom, 
made  alone,  in  order  to  see  if  his 
tent  was  all  right  where  it  had  pur- 


posely been  left.  In  passing,  he 
remarks  how  notably  he  found  him- 
self regarding  the  few  plants  and 
flowers  braving  the  inclemency  of 
that  great  altitude.  We  will  not  stay 
to  allude  to  the  peaks  all  standing 
clear  to  the  view  at  that  time,  but 
come  at  once  to  evening  : — 

"  The  sun  was  setting,  and  its  rosy 
rays,  blended  with  the  snowy  blue, 
had  thrown  a  pale  pure  violet  far  as 
the  eye  could  see  :  the  valleys  were 
drowned  in  a  purple  gloom,  while 
the  summits  shone  with  unnatural 
brightness  :  and  as  I  sat  in  the  door 
of  the  tent,  and  watched  the  twi- 
light change  to  darkness,  the  earth 
seemed  to  become  less  earthy,  and 
almost  sublime;  the  world  seemed 
dead,  and  I  its  sole  inhabitant.  By 
and  bye  the  moon,  as  it  rose,  brought 
the  hills  again  into  sight,  and  by  a 
judicious  repression  of  detail  ren- 
dered the  view  yet  more  magnificent. 
Something  in  the  south  hung  like  a 
great  glow-worm  in  the  air ;  it  was 
too  large  for  a  star,  and  too  steady 
for  a  meteor  :  and  it  was  long  before 
Il'could  realise  the  incredible  fact 
that  it  was  the  moonlight  glittering 
on  the  great  snow-slope  on  the  north 
side  of  Monte  Viso,  at  a  distance,  as 
the  crow  flies,  of  98  miles." 

We  heartily  approve  of  Mr.  Whym  • 
per's  remarks  on  positive  and  nega- 
tive dangers  on  the  High  Alps :  the 
former  being  such  as  we  are  power- 
less to  avoid ;  the  latter  such  as  re- 
quire action  on  our  part  to  convert 
into  positive  ones.  Any  action  taken 
which  so  converts  the  negative  into 
positive  is  in  every  way  reprehen- 
sible, and  to  such  movements  on 
the  part  of  any  traveller  the  term 
**  foolhardy'*  seems  quite  applicable. 
But  we  do  not  quite  see  how  "  a 
concealed  crevasse  may  be  perilous 
to  the  last  degree,  but  it  is  not  so 
unless  you  tumble  into  it.  We  should 
rather  have  thought  that  in  many 
cases  the  peril  would  then  have  be- 
come less.  Doubtless  it  is  true  that 
the  positive,  or  altogether  unavoid- 
able, dangers  on  the  Alps  are  really 
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few  :  while  the  negative  dangers  are 
several.  Competent  and  cautious 
mountaineers  run  the  risk  of  the 
former  :  foolhardy  or  inexperienced 
travellers  incur  the  latter.  And  al- 
though most  lamentable  accidents 
of  late  years  have  made  us  shudder, 
still  we  agree  wiLli  Mr.  Whymper 
that  no  great  practical  and  positive 
dangers  need  be  incurred  by  the 
cautious  explorer. 

The  perils  of  Alpine  exploration 
are  strikingly  illustrated  at  page  120, 
where  our  author  is  seen  falling  from 
the  upper  edge  of  a  very  steep  snow- 
slope,  at  a  spot  where  nothing  short 
of  a  miracle  would  seem  able  to  pre- 
vent utter  death  when   a   sli])  oc- 
curred.     The   knapsack,   he   says, 
brought  his  head  down  first,  and  he 
pitched  into   some  rocks   about  a 
dozen  feet  below  ;  tumbling  ofl'  this 
edge,  head  over  heels,  he  fell  into  a 
gully ;  the  baton  was  dashed  from 
his  hands,  and  down  he  whirled  in 
a  series  of  bounds,  each  longer  than 
the  last  \  now  over  ice,  now  over 
snow,  now  into  rocks ;  striking  his 
head  three  or  four  times,  each  time 
with  increased  force.  The  last  bound 
sent  him  spinning  through  the  air, 
in  a  leap  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  ancl 
he  struck  the  rocks.     Presently  a 
few  frantic  catches  brought  him  to  a 
halt,  in  the  neck  of  the  gully,  and 
on  the  verge  of  the  precipice.     It 
appears  that  he  fell  nearly  200  feet 
in  seven  or  eight  bounds  ;  ten  feet 
more  would  have  taken  him  in  one 
gigantic  leap  of  800  feet  on  the  gla- 
cier below.     He  was  severely  cut 
about   the  head  from   the  perilous 
fall,  but  managed  to  get  down  to 
Breil  safely :  very  thankful,  we  should 
imagine,  to  have  escaped  that  leap 
on  to   the  glacier.     Certainly  one 
can  have  such  a  leap  but  once  :  as 
the  deformed  porter  who  accompa- 
nied Mr.  Whymper  once  took  com- 
fort to  himself  from  the  thought, 
"  we  can  but  die  once ;"  this  he  re- 
j)eatcd  on  one  occasion,  and  seemed 
to  take  exceeding  comfort  from  the 
idea  ! 


The  sixth  chapter  of  the  work 
contains  some  observations  of  gla- 
cier action  very  clearly  expressed^ 
particularly  the  abrading  action  of 
the  bottom  of  glaciers  upon  the  rocks 
beneath,  shewing  how  the  bottom 
of  one  is  never  completely  moulded 
to  the  bed  of  rock  beneath,  on  ac- 
count of  the  motion  of  the  glacier. 
Hence  between   one    rocky  point 
and  the  next  there  is  generally  a 
hollow  bridged  by  the  ice,  into  which^ 
however,  the  ice  is  partially  forced 
by   the  superincumbent  weight  of 
the   mass  above.      So    that   these 
points  of  rock,  upon  which  a  gla- 
cier in  its  earlier  stages  rests,  sustain 
the  entire  weight  and  friction  of  the 
ice,  and  are  very  slowly  but  most 
certainly    being    worn    down    and 
rounded,  while  the  hollows  between 
escape.     But  whilst  the  motion  of 
the  glacier  is  urging  it  forward,  it 
becomes  pressed  down  by  its  own 
weight  into  the  depressions ;  conse- 
quently the  ice  strikes  the  next  pro- 
jection at  a  lower  level  than  it  left 
the  last ;  and  this  comes  about  more 
in  consequence  of  the  generally  very 
slow  motion  of  glaciers.     Thus  in 
process  of  timo  we  see  how  a  glacier 
must  rest  on  a  wider  area  from  long 
continued  abrasion  of  the  rock  emi- 
nence, having  let  it  down  upon  a 
mote  level  surface.     Rocks  which 
have  thus  been  rounded  by  glacier 
action  are  termed  roches  moutonnies^ 
and  their  unabraded  surfaces,  where 
they    exist,    are     termed    lee-sides. 
These  unabraded  surfaces  generally 
point  out  the  direction  of  an  old 
glacier,  when  all  ice  may  have  left 
a  valley  for  years.  Such  smoothened 
rocks,  which,  by  the  way,  have  won- 
derful power  of  resistance  of  the  or- 
dinary atmospheric  influences  in  af- 
ter ages,  are  to  be  seen  in  a  number 
of   our  highest    mountain  valleys^ 
where  to  this  day  evidences  of  old 
ice-action    are  as  plainly   seen  as 
though  the  ice  had  left  them  but 
yesterday.     Such  is  the  Alpine  val- 
ley of  Cwm  Dyli,  the  grandest  de- 
pression   under    Snowdon,    where 
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rounded  rocks  have  that  peculiar 
smoothened  appearance  imparted  by 
no  known  action  but  that  of  ice  ; 
while  striations,  cut  out  by  rocks 
imbedded  in  tlie  glacier,  are  to  be 
traced  in  several  places  along  the 
course  of  the  valley. 

The  present  writer  spent '  some 
time  in  this  grand  valley  only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  was  much  struck 
with  the  remarkably  fresh  look  about 
the  smoothness  of  the  rounded  rocks 
of  Llyn  Llydaw,  calculated  to  arrest 
the  eye  of  the  ordinary  tourist  who 
might  never  have  heard  of  glaciers : 
such  a  distinct  character  has  been 
given  to  these  roches  moutonnees 
as  contrasted  with  all  weather-worn 
rocks  fallen  from  the  cliffs  around. 
In  reading  these  remarks  of  Mr. 
Whymper  soon  after  being  up  in  the 
heart  of  that  wild  Snowdonian  val- 
ley, we  feel  how  apposite  they  are 
to  much  of  the  evidence  of  glacier 
action  found  there.  We  may  at 
first  be  rather  startled  by  the  opinion 
our  author  gives,  that  the  action  of 
glacier  upon  rocks  should  be  con- 
sidered principally  as  conservative. 
It  is  destructive,  as  he  says,  to  a 
limited  extent :  (judging  by  some 
removals  of  moraine  matter,  and  the 
vast  excavation  of  some  valleys,  we 
might  fancy  almost  to  an  unlimited 
extent :)  but,  like  a  mason  who  dres- 
ses a  column  that  is  to  be  afterwards 
polished,  the  glacier  removes  a  small 
(?  always)  portion  of  the  stone  upon 
which  it  works,  in  order  that  the 
rest  may  be  more  effectually  pre- 
served. By  obliterating  the  inequa- 
lities of  rock,  and  reducing  the  ex- 
posed area  for  atmospheric  influence, 
the  glacier,  when  it  retires,  leaves 
the  rock  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition to  withstand  the  attacks  of 
heat,  cold,  and  water.  This  is  un- 
tloubtedly  true,  as  roches  mouton- 
nees numerously  attest. 

The  description  of  a  thunderstorm 
which  burst  upon  Mr.  Whymper  and 
his  party  on  the  Matterhorn  is  in- 
structive, as  showing  the  character 
of  thunder  explosions  heard  from 


the  midst  of  a  storm,  which  is  de- 
scribed with  evident  desire  for  accu- 
racy. They  were  passing  on  well 
past  the  second  tent  platform,  the 
chimney,  and  other  well-known 
points  of  previous  attempts  :  but  be- 
fore they  had  well  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  the  Great  Tower  a  sudden 
rush  of  cold  air  warned  them  to  look 
out.  We  give  an  extract  from  the 
description  of  this  storm. 

It  was  difficult  to  say  whore  this  air  came 
from ;  it  did  not  blow  as  a  wind,  but  de- 
scended rather  as  the  water  in  a  shower- 
bath  !  All  was  tranquil  again  ;  the  atmo- 
sphere shelved  no  signs  of  disturbance ;  there 
was  a  dead  calm,  and  not  a  speck  of  oloud 
to  be  seen  anywhere.  But  wo  did  not  re- 
main very  long  in  this  state.  The  cold  air 
came  again,  and  this  time  it  was  difficult  to 
say  where  it  did  not  come  firom.  We  jam- 
med down  our  hats  as  it  beat  affainat  the 
ridge,  and  screamed  amongst  Sie  oragt. 
Before  we  had  got  to  the  foot  of  the  Tower, 
mists  had  formed  above  and  below.  They 
appeared  at  first  in  small  isolated  patohe* 
Tin  several  places  at  the  same  time),  whiek 
oanced  and  jerked,  and  were  torn  into  shredf 
by  the  wind,  but  grew  larger  under  the 
process.  They  were  united  together  tad 
rent  again,  showing  us  the  blue  sky  for 
a  moment,  and  blotting  it  out  the  next;. 
and  augmented  incessantly,  until  the  whole 
heavens  wore  filled  with  whirling,  boiling 
clouds.  Before  we  could  take  off  our  paoki,. 
and  get  under  any  kiod  of  shelter,  a  hur- 
ricane of  Miow  burst  upon  us  from  the  east* 
It  fell  so  thickly  that  in  a  few  minutes  the- 

ridge  was    covered   by  it The 

clouds  blackened,  and  we  had  hardly  finished 
our  task  (of  making  a  place  for  the  teat)» 
before  a  thunderstorm  broke  upon  us  witk 
appalling  fury.  Forked  lightning  shot  out 
at  the  turrets  above  and  at  the  crags  below. 
It  was  so  dose  that  we  quailed  at  its  darts. 
//  seemed  to  scorch  us  ^we  were  in  the  focus 
of  the  storm.  The  thunder  was  simultaneous 
with  the  flashes,  short  and  sharp,  and  more 
like  the  noise  of  a  door  that  is  violently 
slammed,  multiplied  a  thousandfold,  than 

any  noise  to  whioh  I  can  compare  it 

The  thunderstorm  lasted  nearly  two  hours* 
and  raged  at  times  with  great  fury  ;  and 
the  prolonged  rollings  from  the  surrounding 
mountains,  after  one  flash,  had  not  usually 
ceased  before  another  set  of  ochoei  took  up 
the  discourse  and  maintained  the  reverbera- 
tions without  a  break If  1  had 

been  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the  echo, 
I  shuuld  have  supposed  that  the  rof  ounds 
vero  original  reports  of  explosions  which 
had  been  unnoticed,  since  in  intensity  they 
were  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  tnie 
thunder,  which,  duiiog  the  storm,  seemed 
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to  me,  upon  every  occasion,  to  consist  of 
a  single,  harsh,  instantaneous  sound. 

Now  it  is  rare  that  such  an  op- 
portunity as  this  occurs  for  observ- 
ing accurately  the  nature  of  the 
sound  we  call  thunder,  when  one  is 
placed  thus  in  the  very  heart  of  a 
storm,  and  can  moreover  study  its 
phenomena  both  about  and  below 
one's  position  :  and  few  persons 
would  like  much  to  be  exposed  to 
such  lightning  as  that  which,  even 
up  to  midnight,  ''^  shot  out  at  the 
turrets  aboi^e  ami  at  the  craqs  below,  ^* 
This  must  have  been  an  instance  of 
"  positive  danger "  of  Alpine  ex- 
ploration. What  a  sight — the  wild 
play  of  the  storm  about  the  riven 
crags  of  the  Matterhom  !  Well  may 
our  author  remark — "  a  more  splen- 
did spectacle  I  do  not  expect  to 
see."  These  remarks  on  the  single 
crashing  sound,  resulting  immedi- 
ately upon  the  lightning,  agrees  with 
the  experience  of  all  who  have  ever 
been  close  to  such  electric  ex- 
plosions :  it  is  one  single,  quick 
detonating  report ;  the  sound  usually 
termed  thunder  being  the  multiplied 
reverberations  of  the  first  simple 
sound.  It  is  worthy  of  recording 
that,  on  the  return  of  the  party  next 
day  to  Breil,  the  innkeeper  re- 
marked, "  7ue  have  had  no  snow ;  it 
has  been  fine  all  the  time  you  have 
been  absent,  and  there  has  only 
been  that  small  cloud  upon  the 
mountain." 

One  feature  of  Alpine  exploration 
is  the  interest  and  excitement  derived 
from  attempting  and  sometimes 
scaling  some  noble  peak  or  lofty 
pass  hitherto  by  human  foot  un- 
trodden. Expectation  and  that 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  determina- 
tion characteristic  of  Englishmen 
have  led  many  Alpine  travellers  to 
brave  the  horrors  of  nasty  inns,  to 
put  up  with  coarse  food,  and  to 
withstand  many  consecutive  hours 
of  severest  toil.  But  on  some 
roaring  peak,  ascended  for  the  first 
time,  exaltation  and  reward  come  in 
no  uncertain  form,  as  the   explorer 


gazes  on  the  combination  of  peak 
and  pinnacle,  snow  slope  and 
glacier,  rift  and  ravine,  with  the 
mighty  array  of  distant  summits. 
The  peak  of  mountain  called  the 
Ecriensmust  have  been  a  formidable 
bit  of  climbing,  the  final  triangular 
wedge  of  the  summit  being  a  sort 
of  three-faced  pyramid  700  or  800 
feet  high,  set  at  an  angle  exceeding 
50  degrees  :  imagine,  Mr.  Whymper 
says,  die  uppermost  edges  to  be  cut 
into  spikes  and  teeth,  and  bent  some 
one  way,  some  another.  Let  the 
glassy  face  of  one  of  these  planes  be 
covered  with  minute  fragments  of 
rock  scarcely  attached,  but  varnished 
with  ice  ;  you  will  thus  have  a  very 
faint  idea  of  the  face  of  the  Ecrins 
on  which  we  stood.  They  found 
this  ascent  tedious  and  difficult; 
hours  had  to  be  passed  on  the  very 
steep  slope,  the  guides  cutting  steps 
in  the  hard  ice,  the  party  tied 
together  at  proper  intervals,  the 
rope  just  kept  tight;  hand  as  well  as 
foot-hoks  7vere  necessary.  What  a 
picture  this  sentence  conveys  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  way !  At  length 
the  summit  of  the  Ecrins  was 
triumphantly  gained :  the  explorers 
gathered  around  it,  a  yard  or  two 
below,  for  it  was  much  two  small 
to  get  upon  together.  At  this  point 
of  our  author's  aecount  follows  an 
instructive  description,  as  bearing 
upon  the  way  in  which  these  great 
peaks  become  weathered  into 
splintered  and  towering  crags.  A 
piece  of  rock  was  detached  from  the 
highest  point,  and  Mr.  Whymper 
afterwards  found  it  had  a  striking 
similarity  to  the  final  peak  of  the 
Ecrins.  It  has  been  found  that 
fragments  of  rock  often  present 
the  characteristic  forms  of  the  cliffs 
from  which  they  have  been  broken : 
thus  morsels  of  mica  slate  will  re- 
present, in  a  wonderful  manner,  the 
identical  shape  of  the  peaks  of  which 
they  have  formed  part.  The  same 
causes  which  produce  the  small 
forms  fashion  the  great  ones ;  the 
same   influences  are  at  work;  the 
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same  frost  and  rain  give  shape  to 
the  mass  as  well  as  to  its  parts. 
The  getting  off  the  Ecriens  was  no 
joke  :  all  concluded  it  would  not  do 
to  descend  by  the  way  they  came. 
Whymper  with  true  candour  says — 
**  had  any  one  then  said  to  me  *  You 
are  a  great  fool  for  coming  up  here  ! 
I  should  have  answered  with  humi- 
lity, *  It  is  too  true.'  " 

It  just  happens  that  the  writer's 
little  girl  has  come  into  his  study, 
and  asked  to  be  shewn  a  picture  : 
the  view  of  the  crags  of  the  Ecrins 
being  shewn  to  satisfy  her  and  being 
asked  what  it  was,  cetat  four  years, 
answers  "  Rocksfone."  And  very  true 
it  is  :  such  rock-stones  not  often 
being  traversed  by  human  foot. 

Now,  if  the  object  be  scientific 
investigation  of  any  kind  otherwise 
unattainable,  the  ascent  of  such  a 
l)eak  as  this  of  Ecrins  may  be  desira- 
ble and  praiseworthy  :  but  it  seems 
to  us  no  part  of  wisdom  to  incur 
such  risk  as  was  done  for  hours  on 
the  worst  part  of  this  memorable 
ascent.  We  cannot  but  feel  that 
climbing  into  such  danger  over- 
passes the  line  of  prudent  explora- 
tion, and  becomes  reprehensible  as 
being  liable  to  the  waste  of  valuable 
li\'es.  Aimer,  the  guide,  was  nearly 
lost  once  on  the  route,  and  saved 
himself  from  going  down  with  some 
snow  only  by  a  clever  and  rapid 
throw  backwards —the  merest  line 
separating  success  from  disaster  and 
death.  It  ai)pears  certain  that  had 
not  the  ascent  been  made  at  an  ex- 
ceptionably  favourable  time,  as  re- 
gards hardness  of  snow  and  other 
contingencies,  it  would  not  have 
been  made  at  all :  and  had  storm 
or  cloud  overtaken  them  on  the 
ridges,  the  result  might  have  been 
disastrous.  We  are  ourselves  of  the 
number  of  those  who  like  not  flat 
plains,  but  love  those  spots  where 
earth  is  thrown  into  great  ridges, 
with  sounding  torrents  between ; 
where  are  pure  air  and  pure  water, 
the  coolness  of  grey  cloud,  the 
rugged  sky-line,  the  purple  shading 


of  undulating  distance.  Yet  we 
venture  to  believe  that  even  Edward 
Whymper  himself  would  not  willingly 
again  be  exposed  to  such  risk,  with- 
out stem  reason  and  far  more  palpa- 
ble results  to  be  obtained. 

In  chapter  14  of  the  work  is 
described  an  ascent,  the  second  ever 
accomplished,  of  the  Dent  Blanche  \ 
extremely  fatiguing  and  dangerous, 
as  the  travellers  had  for  hours  to 
bear  exposure  to  intense  frost,  which 
matted  their  beards  with  ice,  which 
pulled  the  skin  from  their  fingers  : 
to  wait,  on  returning  they  found  im- 
possible ;  to  stop  was  to  be  entirely 
frozen.  The  conduct  of  the  guides 
on  this  trying  occasion  was  most 
praiseworthy,  working  harmoniously 
under  the  leadership  of  the  trusty 
Michel  Croz ;  had  they  worked  less 
vigorously,  says  Mr.  Whymper,  they 
would  have  been  benighted  upon 
the  ice-face,  where  there  was  not  a 
single  spot  upon  which  it  was  possi- 
ble to  sit ;  and  if  that  had  happened, 
he  does  not  think  one  would  have 
survived  to  tell  the  tale.  Such 
endurance  and  such  working  in 
harmony,  each  dependent  very  much 
upon  the  care  and  caution  of  all  the 
others,  must  bind  men  together  on 
such  explorations  as  few  worldly 
circumstances  do,  while  mutusd 
danger  and  mutual  aid  must  make 
brothers  of  all. 

The  subject  of  Cretinism  is  touched 
upon  in  chapter  16,  and  its  preva- 
lence in  the  Valley  of  Aosta,  where 
the  natives  are  so  familiarised  with 
it,  that  they  are  indignant  when 
a  traveller  remarks  its  frequency. 
The  city  of  Aosta  itself,  Mr.  VVhym- 
per  says,  may  be  regarded  as  its 
headquarters,  where  are  seen  objects 
zo  hideous,  men  idiotic,  and  of  such 
loathsome  appearance,  that  the  pas- 
senger shudders  at  the  sight.  One 
such  being  is  figured  in  the  text, 
sufficiently  horrible,  yet  by  no  means 
overdrawn ;  some,  we  are  told,  are 
too  frightful  for  representation.  The 
whole  subject  of  cr^tenism  is  sur- 
rounded with  difficulty.  The  number 
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of  those  afflicted  by  it  is  unknown  ; 
its  cure  is  doubtful,  and  its  origin 
mysterious.  Whereas,  goitre  is  now 
well  known  to  be  induced  by  the 
use  of  chemically  impure  water,  and 
especially  by  peculiarly  hard  water. 
It  is  found  that  infants  are  seldom 
born  with  goitres,  but  that  they  de- 
velope  as  the  child  grows  up.  The 
disease  of  cretinism  is  commonly 
found  in  valleys,  on  islands,  or  in 
other  circumscribed  areas,  in  which 
<:irculation  is  restricted,  or  the  in- 
habitants are  non-migratory,  and  is 
comparatively  rare  on  plains,  where 
communications  are  free.  This  seems 
at  least  a  partial  cause  of  this  terrible 
disease. 

We  must  pass  over  much  instruc- 
tive matter  in  the  book  under  review 
from  want  of  room  and  fear  of  weary- 
ing our  readers :  matter  relating, 
among  other  thing,  to  various  features 
of  glacier  formation,  to  moraine 
masses,  to  the  beds  of  lakes,  so  fre- 
quent in  Alpine  districts  ;  also  must 
wc!  omit  the  discussion  of  the  theory 
of  glacier  erosion,  subjects  upon 
which  some  of  our  ablest  geologists 
are  altogether  at  variance.  We  come 
to  consider  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  whole,  the  special  feature  of 
the  book  ;  namely,  the  first  Ascent  of 
the  Matterhorn,  up  to  that  time  un- 
sealed by  the  foot  of  man.  The 
j>arty  of  eight  started  from  Zermatt, 
on  13th  of  July,  1865,  at  half-past 
five,  on  a  brilliant  and  perfectly 
cloudless  morning.  At  half-past 
eleven,  they  arrived  at  the  base  of 
the  actual  peak,  and  shordy  after- 
ward found  a  position  for  the  tent, 
■wliere  they  stoj)ped  for  the  night, 
i^^irly  next  day  they  started,  directly 
it  was  li^;ht  to  move,  and  before  long 
turned  round  a  rib,  which  before  had 
<:oncealed  from  view  the  eastern  face 
of  the  mountain.  The  whole  of  this 
great  slope  was  revealed  "  rising 
for  3000  feet,  like  a  huge  natural 
staircase."  Now  for  an  extract  from 
tlic  work :  — 

Wo  had  now  arrived  nt  th©  f.iot  of  that 
:irt  wliici,    from    the    Uiifltbcg   or   fruni 


Zecnnatt,  seems  perpendicular  or  overhang- 
ing, I  could  no  longer  continue  up  the 
eastern  side.  For  a  little  distance  wo 
ascended  by  snow  upon  the  ridgo,  descend- 
ing towards  Zermatt,  and  then  by  common 
consent  turned  over  to  the  right,  or  to  the 
northern  side  Before  doing  so,  we  made 
a  cbanp^e  in  the  order  of  ascent ;  Crox  wont 
first,  I  followed,  Hudson  came  third,  Hadow 
and  old  I'etcr  were  last.  "Mow,"  said 
Croz,  as  bo  led  oif,  "now  for  something 
altogether  different"    The  work   became 

difficult    and  required  caniion 

8no\i'  had  accumulated  in  and  had  filled  up 
tho  interstices  of  the  rock-fiice,  leading  only 
occasional  fragments  projecting  here  and 
there.  Tbesc  were  at  times  covered  with 
a  thin  film  of  ice.  ,  .  .  .  .  We  bore  away 
over  this  at  first,  nearly  borixontally,  for 
a  distance  of  about  400  feet,  then  ascende<l 
directly  towards  the  summit  ior  about  60 
feet,  and  then  doubled  back  to  the  ridge 
which  descends  towards  Zermait.  A  long 
stride  round  a  rather  awkward  oomer 
brought  us  to  snow  once  mora.  The  last 
doubt  vanished !  The  M  atterhom  was  ours ! 
Nothing  but  200  feet  of  easy  snow  remained 

to  be  surmounted  ! The  higher  wo 

rose  the  more  intense  became  the  excite- 
ment. What  if  we  should  be  beaten  at  the 
last  moment?  Tho  slope  eased  off:  at 
length  we  could  bo  detached,  and  Croz 
and  J,  dashing  away,  ran  a  neok-and- 
neck  race,  which  ended  in  a  dctd  heat.  At 
1.40  p.m.  the  world  was  at  our  feet,  and  the 
Matterhorn  was  conquered. 

Such  a  moment  must  have  been 
one  of  supreme  satisfaction  to  men 
like  Kdward  Whymper,  who  had  on 
several  ])revious  occasions  fought 
liard  with  the  mountain,  when  we 
consider  the  rclat  attending  such 
a  triumph,  and  the  hardships  leading 
up  to  it  through  years  of  Alpine  ex- 
ploration.    Now  for  the  view : — 

The  day  was  one  of  those  supctlatirely 
calm  and  clear  ones  which  usually  precede 
bad  weather.  The  atmosphere  was  perfectly 
still,  and  free  from  all  clouds  or  vapoura. 
Mountains  50  —  nay  a  100  —  miles  off, 
looked  sharp  and  near.  All  their  details, 
ridffo  and  crag,  snow  and  glacier,  stood  out 
with  faultless  definition.  All  were  re- 
vealed, not  one  of  thb  principal  peaks  of  tho 
Alps  was  hi^iden.  First  came  thtf  Dent 
Blanche,  heavy  and  grand;  and  then  the 

peerless  Weisshom; then  Monte 

Boea,  with  its  many  spil7.es.     Behind  were 
the  Bernese  Obcrland,    governed    by  tho 

Finsteraarhom The  Viso,  100 

miles  away,   seemed  close  upon  us ;  tho 

Maritime  Alps  were  fn-c  from  haxc; 

and  lastly,  in  the  west,  gorgeous  in  the  full 
sunlight,  were  tho  nionait'h  of  all,  Mont 
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Blanc.  7\'n  thousand fc,'t  bcl^nv  us  were  tho 
jjreen  fields  of  Zermatt,  dotted  with  chalets, 
Ironi  which  blue  smoke  rose  lazily  ;  eight 
thousand  hclcno^  on  tho  othor  side,  were  the 
pastures  of  IJreil.  There  were  forests  black 
and  gloomy,  and  jueadows  bright  and  lively; 
bounding  waterla'ls  and  tranquil  lakes; 
«unny  piainu  and  frigid  phieaux.  Thera 
were  tho  mo-t  riigge<i  forms  and  the  most 
graceful  outlines ;  bold,  perpendicular  cliffs, 
and  gentle,  undulnting  slopes  ;  rocky  moun- 
tains and  eni»\vv  mountains,  sombre  and 
solemn,  or  glittering  and  wiiite,  with  walls, 
turrets,  pinnacles,  pyramids,  domes,  cones, 
and  spires ! 

Sight  like  this  must  rarely  pass  to 
the  lot  of  mortal  to  enjoy ;  it  would 
be  a  life-memory  afterwards.  But, 
alas  for  the  successes  of  poor  hu- 
manity, so  often  turned  to  disaster, 
so  frequently  dashed  with  some  re- 
gret, or  beclouded  by  some  unex- 
pected sorrow  !  Many  of  us  remem- 
ber the  awful  account  of  the  loss  of 
life  on  the  Matterhom,  as  read  in 
the  *'  Times,"  one  morning  a  it\f 
years  ago,  which  even  in  the  sad 
recital  caused  one  to  hold  the  breath 
in  fear.  At  the  close  of  this  sump- 
tuous volume,  our  author  tells  the 
tale  of  that  grievous  loss,  he  the  sole 
surviving  Englishman  of  the  ascent ; 
a  loss  paid  after  conquest :  defeat 
after  victor}'.  Death  was  along  the 
precipitous  walls  of  the  Matterhom, 
and  they  knew  it ;  were  taking  slow 
and  cautious  progress  down  a  steep 
slope.  Here  are  Mr.  Whymper*s 
words  on  that  terrible  catastrophe  :  — 

Michael  Croz  had  laid  aside  his  axe,  and 
in  order  to  give  Mr.  Iladow  greater  secu- 
rity, was  taking  hold  of  his  legs  and  putting 
liis  feet,  one  by  on-,  into  proper  positions. 
As  far  as  I  know,  no  one  was  actually  de- 
«conding.  I  cani.ot  spi'ak  from  certainty, 
Ix'cause  the  two  leading  men  were  partially 
hidden  from  my  sight  by  an  intervening 
moss  of  rock  ;  but  it  is  my  belief,  from  the 
movements  of  their  shoulders,  that  Croz, 
having  done  as  I  have  said,  was  in  the  act 
<)f  turning  round  to  go  down  a  step  or  two 
himself;  at  this  moment  Mr.  Iladow  slip- 
ped, fell  against  him,  and  knocked  him  over. 
1  heard  one  startled  exelamation  from  Croz, 
then  saw  him  and  Mr.  Iladow  fljing  down- 
wards; in  another  moment  Hudson  was 
dragged  from  his  step^,  and  LordF.  Douglas 
immediately  after  him.  All  was  tho  work 
4  f  a  ni  ment.    Immcduitely  wo  beard  Croz's 


exclamation,  old  Peter  and  I  planted  our* 
selves  as  firmly  as  the  rocks  would  permit  i 
the  rope  was  tight  between  us,  and  the  jerk 
came  on  us  both  as  on  one  man.  We  held ; 
but  the  ropo  broke  midway  between  Tang- 
walder  anl  Lord  Francis  Douglas.  Foi 
a  few  seconds  we  saw  our  unfortunate  com- 
panions sliding  downwards  on  their  backs, 
and  spreading  out  their  hands,  endeavour- 
iag  to  save  themselves.  They  passed  from 
our  sight  uninjured,  disappeared  one  by  one, 
and  fell  from  precipice  to  precipice  on  tu 
the  Matterhomgletscher  below,  a  distance 
of  nearly  4,000  feet  in  height.  From  tho 
moment  tho  rope  broke  it  was  impossible  to 
help  them. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  terrible 
accident  on  returning  from  the  first 
ascent  of  the  Matterhom.  How 
many  travellers  in  future  years,  in 
looking  up  to  the  marvellous  pyra- 
mid of  stone,  will  think  with  sorrow 
of  the  terrible  fate  of  four  of  those 
who  first  set  foot  on  its  summit  We 
pass  over  the  sad  offices  undertaken 
for  the  dead,  three  of  whom  rest  in 
the  churchyard  of  Zermatt,  their 
graves  visited  often  by  sympathising 
friends  unknown  in  Itfe. 

Such  the  sad  conclusion  of  this 
attractive  volume.  We  have  seldom 
read  a  book  with  so  much  interest, 
or  seen  one  brought  out  with  such 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  illustration, 
or  such  clearness  of  type.  The 
plates  are  works  of  art  in  the  way 
of  wt>od  -  engraving,  and  delineate 
some  of  the  semi-transparency  and 
softness  of  ice  in  a  wondeiful  way. 
As  a  production  of  the  press,  the 
worst  part  of  the  book  is  the  bind- 
ing, which  is  not  strong  enough  for 
so  thick  a  volume.  It  would  also 
have  rendered  the  work  more  use- 
ful had  the  maps  been  printed  on 
paper  first  adhered  to  thin  canvas, 
or  had  only  the  tearing  corners  of 
the  maps  been  protected  by  canvas 
or  cloth.  No  real  student  of  the 
book  would  object  to  a  trifle  addition 
to  its  cost  from  this  source.  Doubt- 
less such  a  book  will  have  a  large 
circulation,  and  become  studied 
again  and  again  by  many  who  take 
part  in  Alpine  exploration, 

F.  G.  S 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

A   GAOL   AND   A   BLUDGEON. 


When  I  escorted  Lily  that  evening 
back  to  her  guardian's  house,  I 
found  that  although  it  was  much 
later  than  his  usual  hour,  Mr.  Vik- 
ing had  not  returned  home.  He 
had  been  summoned  early  in  the 
afternoon  to  the  Lion  and  Lamb, 
there  to  meet  two  merchants  with 
whom  he  was  extensively  engaged 
in  some  matter  of  business,  and  hav- 
ing gone  out  for  that  purpose  no- 
thing had  since  been  heard  or  seen  of 
him.  My  aunt,  accordingly,  con- 
descended to  ask  me  if  I  would  go 
to  the  above-mentioned  inn  and 
make  sure  that  nothing  had  hap- 
pened to  her  husband ;  a  request 
with  which  I  felt  not  the  least  diffi- 
culty in  complying. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  Lion  and 
Lamb,  I  inquired  if  Mr.'  Viking 
were  there,  and  learnt,  in  reply,  that 
he  had  started  for  London,  with  the 
two  merchants  who  had  asked  him 
to  meet  them.  His  departure  had 
taken  place  shortly  after  his  meet- 
ing the  merchants,  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, probable  that  he  had  nearly 
reached  London  by  the  time  I  made 
my  inquiries.  This  being  the  case, 
I  thought  I  would  go  back  at  once 
to  Mrs.  Viking,  and  relieve  her 
mind  \  but  as  I  left  the  inn  for  that 
purpose,  one  of  the  ostlers  beckoned 
significantly  to  me  as  though  he  had 
some  information  to  impart  I  ac- 
cordingly went  up  to  him  and  asked 
him  what  he  wanted  to  tell  me  : — 


"You're  asking  about  Mr.  Viking 
that  lives  by  the  church,  ain't  you  ?" 
said  he  in  a  whisper. 

Yes.'' 

"  Well  then,  it*s  my  opinion  as 
you  wont  see  him  back  again  just 
yet." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  I  asked, 
somewhat  alarmed  by  the  man's- 
knowing  air  of  mystery. 

"Why,  I  mean  he's  like  cham- 
pagne in  a  bottle.  It  may  fizz  away 
inside,  but  it  can't  get  out  until  you 
break  the  wires." 

"  I  don't  understand  you." 

"  Oh,  its  easy  enough  to  see 
through.  Fact  is,  Mr.  Viking's  been 
done  out  and  out.  Lord,  how  his 
chops  did  fall  when  Jemmy  told 
him  who  he  was !  I  thought  I 
should  never  have  done  laughing,, 
when  they  drove  off  like  three 
friends — friends  !  Ha  !  ha  I  ha  !" 

At  this  the  fellow  burst  into  a 
roar  of  laughter,  and  for  a  minute 
could  pay  no  attention  to  my  request 
for  an  exi)lanation.  At  length  he 
said : — 

"  Well,  you  must  know,  sir,  that 
early  this  afternoon  a  chaise  drove 
up  with  two  gentlemen,  as  I  thought,, 
inside.  Pretty  soon,  however,  T 
twigged  as  how  one  of  'em  was 
Jemmy  Bagge,  the  bum-bailiff  that  I 
knowed  once  in  London.  So  I 
steps  up  to  hold  the  horses,  and  tips- 
Jemmy  the  squarer — " 

"  The  whaiT  interrupted  I* 
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"  The  squarer^  that's  a  wink  to 
let  him  know  I  was  up  to  his  little 
game.  Well,  out  he  pops,  and  comes 
to  pat  the  horse  I  was  holding,  and 
somehow  or  another  a  crown  finds 
itself  into  my  pocket.  *  All  right ' 
says  I ;  *  who's  the  party  ?'  *  Old 
Viking,'  says  he  ;  *  red  house,  near 
the  church.  Must  tell  hijn  Mr. 
Marte  and  Mr.  Frate  want  to  see 
him  on  special  business.'  So  off  I 
went,  and  not  being  quite  new  to 
the  business,  'twasn't  very  long  be- 
fore I  brought  my  man  to  the  room 
where  the  merchants  was  waiting  to 
see  him.  Directly  he  got  well  in- 
side, I  shuts  the  door,  and  Jemmy 
says, — *Good  day,  Mr.  Viking,  we 
want  you  to  go  on  a  little  journey 
of  pleasure  with  us.  This  (showing 
the  writ)  will  perhaps  induce  you  to 
oblige  us.'  Well,  when  he  heard 
this,  old  Viking — no  offence,  sir — 
turns  as  white  as  a  dog's  teeth  and 
says  :  *  You've  caught  me.  I'll  go 
quietly  as  a  friend.  You  understand, 
nothing  need  be  known ;  I'll  make 
it  worth  your  while.'  Then  he  sits 
down  while  I  went  to  get  the  chaise 
ready,  and  then  they  all  drove  off 
quite  affectionate-hke,  'pon  my 
soul." 

He  had  no  time  to  laugh  again, 
for  the  pressure  of  my  knuckles  on 
his  throat  formed  a  tolerably  com- 
plete impediment  to  anything  like 
cachinnation.  Shakinghim  vigorous- 
ly, I  exclaimed,  in  no  very  amiable 
tones  : — 

"  The  devil  take  you  for  a 
treacherous  knave.  I've  a  great 
mind  to  send  you  to  him  at  once." 

"Hul-lo!"  he  gasped  forth— 
"what's  the  time  of — day— now? — 
Here,  I  say— you're  choking  me — 
Just— leave  go— will  you?" 

"  I  was  already  half  ashamed  of 
my  impetuosity,  and  releasing  him, 
I  said,  still  in  angry  tones  : — 

•*  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  your- 
self, you  rascal,  for  acting  the  part 
of  a  bum-bailifiPs  go-between  ?  '* 

"  No,  I  ain't  ashamed,"  responded 
the  fellow,  suddenly  :  "  I  don't  see 


why  I  shouldn't  earn  a  honest  crown 
when  it  comes  in  my  way.  And, 
besides  ;  where's  the  wrong  of  lend- 
ing a  helping  hand  to  people  who* 
only  want  to  get  their  rights  ?  Old 
Viking  owes  the  money,  sure  enough, 
I  warrant  you." 

I  had  no  answer  ready  for  this 
plea ;  so,  as  commonly  happens  with 
him  who  is  worsted  in  dispute,  I 
instinctively  shifted  my  ground,  and 
said : — 

*"  At  any  rate,  you  deserved  a 
thrashing  for  your  insolence  in 
boasting  to  vie  of  the  way  in  which 
you  succeeded  in  sending  my  own 
uncle  to  gaol." 

"  Lord,  I  like  that  1"  replied  the 
ostler,  still  occupied  in  adjusting  his 
neckcloth — "  Who'd  ha'  supposed 
you'd  ha*  had  such  a  mighty  liking 
for  him  when  his  son  has  just  done 
you  out  of  all  your  property  ?  Ah  I 
well  enough  you  may  look  savage : 
but  we've  heard  all  about  it  from  the 
lawyer-chap  as  was  ducked  to-night 
at  the  Hall." 

A  hot  flush  of  shame  streamed 
upwards  to  the  very  roots  of  my  hair. 
Bitterly  I  perceived  how  little  I  had 
as  yet  become  embued  with  philoso- 
phy :  how,  in  spite  of  all  my  learn- 
ing and  mental  training,  I  yet  could 
sink  to  the  same  level  as  that  oc- 
cupied by  the  ignorant  and  narrow- 
minded  wretch  before  me,  whose 
soul,  perchance,  had  never  been 
permeated  by  a  single  ray  of  beauty  I 
Deep  was  my  humiliation  at  the 
thought,  that  not  only  had  I  allowed 
a  feeling  of  indignation  to  render  me 
unjust,  but  that  I  had,  in  so  doing, 
given  grounds  for  the  belief  that  I 
was  capable  of  entertaining  the 
ignoble  emotions  of  hate  and  malice. 
I  at  once  resolved  upon  the  only 
reparation  that  was  consistent  with 
the  dictates  of  true  honour  and 
philosophy  :  so,  holding  out  my  hand 
to  the  ostler,  I  said  : — 

"  Friend,  I  was  wrong,  and  I  beg 
your  pardon.  I  do  not  blame  you 
for  what  you  have  done ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  I  am  truly  sorry  for  the 
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misfortune  which  has  overtaken  my 
uncle.  Let  this,  if  it  can,  make 
amends  for  my  unreasonable  vio- 
lence." 

"  The  "  this  "  was  a  guinea,  taken 
from  a  bag  containing  some  fifty  more, 
which  I  had  that  day  brought  from 
London.  As  I  opened  it,  I  saw 
the  ostler's  eyes  glisten  wildly  at  the 
sight  of  the  gold  ;  and  when  I  had 
given  him  the  guinea,  he  still  re- 
mained gazing  at  the  bag  until  I  had 
replaced  it  in  my  pocket.  'I'hcn  he 
-seemed  to  recollect  himself,  and 
began  to  jjour  forth  a  torrent  of 
thanks,  in  the  midst  of  which  1  left 
him. 

The  news  that  I  had  just  heard 
much  discomposed   me.      1  could 
liardly  realise  the  fact  that  my  re- 
putedly rich  uncle  was  on   his  way 
to  a  debtor's  i)rison ;  and  my  first 
impulse  was  to  hasten  to  London  in 
order    to  demand   his   release.     A 
little  reflection,  however,  taught  me 
the   folly  of  such   a  course ;  and  I 
determined  that,  as  my  own  imjje- 
-cuniosity  prevented  me  from  assist- 
ing  Mr.    Viking,  I  would   at  once 
<lisclose  the  matter  to  my  aunt,  in 
order  that  she  might  i)ut  herself  in 
<:ommunication   with    Charles,  who 
would  i)robal)ly  be  in  a  position  to 
pay  his  father's  debts.      I,  accord- 
ingly, walked  off  in  the  direction  of 
my  uncle's  house,  but  as  I  did  so  a 
new  topic  of  anxiety  presented  itself 
to  my  mind.     This  was  no  less  than 
the  fate  of  Lily's  fortune,  and  as  I 
reflected  ui)on  the  possibility  of  its 
being  lost,  I  viewed  with  horror  the 
prospect  of  the  girl  1    loved  being 
dependent   upon  the   generosity  of 
my  cousin,  whom  I  had  by  this  time 
learnt  to  recognise  as  a  rival,  con- 
<iuered    indeed,  but    still    ready  to 
])rosecute  his  purposes.   Immediately 
1  resolved  that  I  wouUl  at  once  start 
for    London,  to  have  an    interview 
with  my  uncle,  and  ascertain  whether 
my  suspicions  were  correct  or  not : 
.so,  turning  back,  1  hastened   to  the 
inn,  and   ordering  a    post-chaise,  1 
emi)loyed  the  time  of  its  being  got 


ready  in  writing  a  note  to  my  aunt, 
explaining  the  position  of  affairs. 
This  I  despatched  by  a  messenger  to 
its  destination,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  I  was  rapidly  rolling  in  the 
direction  of  London. 

Strange  was  that  midnight  ride. 
The  glorious  sky  overhead,  with  its 
innumerable  messages  of  light  flashed 
from  the  mystic  depths  of  space, 
seemed,  as  I  gazed  upon  its  beauty, 
to  waft  my  soul  far  away  from  the 
material  world  into  the  regions  of 
spiritual  intercourse,  where  the  har- 
mony of  the  spheres  was  made 
more  sweet  by  the  music  of  Lily's 
voice.  The  bosky  masses  of  the 
trees  and  hedges  on  either  side  of 
the  road  flew  past  me,  and  receded 
into  the  darkness  behind,  like  some 
gloomy  train  of  phantom  sorrows 
whose  power  was  rendered  harmless 
by  the  sweet  rapture  of  my  soul. 
The  rapid  footfall  of  the  horses,  too, 
the  steady  rumbling  of  the  chaise- 
wheels,  and,  the  occasional  crack  of 
the  postilion's  whip,  constituted  a 
rhythmical  succession  of  sounds  out 
of  which  my  ardent  fancy  evoked  a 
weird  and  mournful  symphony  that 
filled  me  with  emotions  of  exquisite 
melancholy.  All  things  conspired, 
as  it  were,  to  chase  from  my  mind 
the  last  lingering  vestiges  of  material 
thought,  and  to  leave  but  the  un- 
dying faculties  of  Absolute  Reason, 
and  Virtue,  and  Love. 

At  length,  as  the  first  pale  tints 
of  dawn  began  to  scale  the  height 
of  the  eastern  sky,  we  reached  the 
j)recincts  of  London,  House  suc- 
ceeded house  with  ever  increasing 
rapidity  :  the  pleasant  hedges  and 
trees  gradually  disappeared,  the  at- 
mosi)here  no  longer  pos.sessed  the 
same  balmy  freshness;  and  with 
this  change  in  the  scene  there  came 
floating  through  the  air  that  tremu- 
lous munnur,  which  is  so  insepara- 
bly attached  to  the  regions  of  a 
great  city.  Still,  however,  I  per- 
ceived no  alteration  in  the  state  of 
my  mind.  The  same  quiet  calmness 
and  subdued  sadness  pervaded  my 
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whole  being  pleasantly,  and  I  felt 
conscious  that,  in  spite  of  my  tem- 
porary relapse  into  the  pitiful  tur- 
moil of  a  grosser  life  on  the  preceed- 
ing  evening,  my  years  of  study  and 
speculation  had  not  been  passed 
entirely  in  vain.  I  thought  of  my 
lost  fortune,  and,  shrugging  my 
shoulders,  smiled  :  I  thought  of  my 
cousin*s  triumphant  state,  and  a  thrill 
of  benevolence,  not  unmingled  with 
pity,  passed  through  my  heart.  As 
poor  Bozzy  would  have  said,  I  felt 
^*  very  good." 

Presently  the  chaise  drove  up  to 
the  same  inn,  from  whence  I  had 
proceederl  the  day  before ;  and 
being  shown  into  a  bed-room,  1  at 
once  went  to  bed,  and  slept  plea- 
santly for  three  or  four  hours.  When 
I  awakened  the  sun  was  shining  high, 
and  the  city  resounded  with  the 
mighty  tumult  of  its  industry :  so 
quickly  dressing  myself  I  hastened 
down,  and  after  partaking  of  a  hearty 
breakfast,  I  sallied  forth  upon  my 
mission  of  love. 

I  had  no  great  difficulty  in  finding 
my  way  to  the  Fleet  prison :  it 
seemed  sufficiently  well-known.  On 
arriving  at  its  gates,  I  inquired  at 
the  warder's  lodge  if  a  Mr.  Viking 
had  yet  been  introduced  to  the 
gloomy  walls  of  the  place,  and  was 
informed  in  reply  that  n)y  uncle  had 
arrived  there  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing. J  immediately  requested  to 
be  shown  to  his  apartment,  where- 
upon the  warder  beckoned  at  a  little 
atomy  of  a  man,  who  was  standing 
pensively  in  the  main  yard  of  the 
building.  He  presented  one  of 
the  oddest  spectacles  that  it  has 
ever  been  my  fortune  to  witness. 
Lean  almost  to  emaciation,  he  was 
habited  in  a  full  court-suit,  thread- 
bare and  patched,  indeed,  but  yet 
scrupulously  neat,  so  that  the  pity 
which  his  poverty  excited  was  un- 
accompanied by  the  slightest  senti- 
ment of  repulsion  ;  and  as  he  came 
forward,  the  majestic  air  with  which 
he  pulled  off  his  cocked-hat,  and 
placed   his  hand  with  his  walking- 


cane  behind  his  back,  caused  me 
to  experience  a  feeling  of '  genuine 
amusement.  His  bald  head  and  ' 
wrinkled  face  told  me  that  he  must 
be  very  old,  the  truth  of  which  opi- 
nion was  corroborated  by  a  large 
snow-white  moustache  that  covered 
his  upper  lip,  and  was  the  only  hair 
visible  upon  his  countenance,  saving 
a  pair  of  grey  but  beautifully-curved 
eyebrows.  His  step,  however,  be- 
trayed no  want  of  vigour,  and  there 
was  a)  I  elasticity  in  the  movements 
of  his  body  which  betokened  how 
little  old  age  had  as  yet  succeeded 
in  making  its  influence  felt ;  and, 
therefore,  when  he  drew  near  I 
insensibly  discovered,  that  the  ele- 
ments of  beauty  were  not  wanting 
in  the  grotesque  appearance  which 
he  presented. 

"  Here,  Mr.  Morton,  will  you  be 
so  good  as  to  show  this  gentleman 
where  No.  36  is  ?"  said  the  warder, 
in  a  tone  of  urbanity  little  to  be  ex- 
pected from  his  rough  presence,  and 
still  less  likely  to  be  elicited  by  the 
whimsical  figure  he  was  addressing. 

"  I  will  do  so  with  pleasure,"  re- 
plied the  latter,  and  then  turning  to 
me,  he  said,  with  a  graceful  wave  of 
his  hand,  **  Favour  me  by  stepping 
this  way,  sir." 

As  he  spoke,  I,  for  the  first  time, 
met  the  glance  of  his  eyes,  and  I 
fairly  stared  again  in  astonishment  at 
perceiving  their  exquisite  repose  and 
nobility  of  expression.  They  were 
grey,  but  as  lustrous  and  bright  as 
those  of  the  brightest  Spanish  beauty, 
while  their  wonderful  clearness  and 
depth  needed  not  the  liquid  fire  of 
passion  to  fascinate  the  beholder. 
From  beneath  a  lofty  and  ample 
brow  they  declared  the  presence  of 
the  soul  which  dwelt  within ;  and 
as  I  met  their  wild  but  penetrating 
gaze,  I  could  not  but  feel  that  I  was 
in  the  presence  of  a  being  far  nobler 
than  those  who  surrounded  him. 
Instantly  all  trace  of  amusement 
fled  from  my  mind,  and  bowing  with 
real  respect  I  said, 

"  I  will  follow  you,  sir :  but  witli 
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an    apclogy    for  having   disturbed 
you." 

The  little  man  gently  smiled,  and 
replying,  "No  apology,  sir,  is 
needed,"  led  the  way  across  the  yard 
of  the  prison. 

I  followed  a  step  in  the  rear,  and 
as  I  looked  at  the  little  form  before 
me,  with  its  diminutive  cocked-hat, 
its  tight-fitting  coat,  and  its  thin  legs 
encased  in  knee-breeches  and  silk 
stockings,  I  could  not  help  wonder- 
ing whether  1  had  formed  a  correct 
opinion  in  supposing  that  a  great  and 
noble  soul  abode  in  so  puny  and 
grotesque  a  body.  I  accordingly 
resolved  upon  testing  the  matter, 
and  stepping  forward  to  the  side  of 
my  guide,  I  said, 

"  It  must  be  a  strange  world 
within  these  walls,  Mr.  Morton?" 

I  Ic  looked  up  at  me  for  a  moment, 
and  then  replied,  somewhat  coldly, 
*'  Ay,  strange  enough  —  to  the 
thoughtless  and  ignorant.*' 

"  lUit  why  to  them  in  particular," 
pursued  I. 

"  Ik'causc  they  deem  it  but  an 
abode  of  misery  and  sordid  care, 
destitute  of  aught  that  can  minister 
to  the  pleasures  of  body  or  mind." 

**  And  are  they  not  light  ?"  1  asked, 
without  letting  my  companion  see 
how  his  words  had  awakened  a  re- 
sponsive chord  in  my  heart. 

He  stopped  just  as  we  were  about 
to  enter  a  door  in  a  pile  of  buildings 
towards  which  our  steps  had  been 
directed,  and  turning  suddenly  round, 
with  a  sweep  of  his  arm  he  indi- 
cated the  prosi)ect  of  the  yard  before 
us,  and  exclaimed  in  a  softer  manner 
than  hitherto : — 

"  Ik'hold  the  vast  field  of  study 
which  here  lies  open  to  the  inquir- 
ing mind  !  Look  you  where  yonder 
man  is  walking  and  gesticulating  to 
himself;  he  is  scheming  how  best  to 
improve  the  estates  to  which  he  hopes 
to  succeed,  although  the  present 
possessor  is  a  younger  man  than  him- 
self ;  he  has  been  thus  occupied  ever 
since  his  arrival  in  this  place,  some 
ten  years  ago.      Or  observe  that  old 


patriarch  by  the  warder's  door,  re- 
fusing to  accept  something  which 
that  venerable  woman  is  pressing 
upon  him  ;  they  are  husband  and 
wife,  and  it  is  by  her  scanty  earnings 
that  his  soul  and  body  are  kept  to- 
gether. But  it  were  tedious  to  take 
each  case  in  detail ;  regard  the  whole 
crowd  before  you,  and  tell  me 
whether,  in  its  many  episodes  of 
crime,  folly,  misfortune,  virtue, 
honour,  and  love,  there  be  not  abun- 
dant employment  for  the  poet  and 
the  moralist  ?  Nor,  indeed,  are  we 
destitute  of  natural  beauties.  Watch 
where  that  sunbeam  falls  upon  the 
window  up  yonder,  and  trickles,  as 
it  were,  like  a  stream  of  liquid  gold, 
across  the  dusky  panes.  And  then, 
you  perceive,  we  can  see  the  sky 
with  all  its  shifting  scenery  of  clouds, 
and  blue  space,  and  moon  and  stars. 
In  the  daytime,  too,  we  can  hear  the 
cheerful  hum  of  the  city,  and  at 
night  we  can  listen  to  the  wonderful 
whispers  of  the  winds,  and  the  dis- 
tant song  of  the  church  bells. 
Young  man !  depend  upon  it  the 
mind  is  the  true  creator  of  im- 
prisonment or  liberty." 

Litde  did  he  think  how  eagerly 
I  drank  in  his  every  word  !  Totally 
I  forgot  the  oddity  of  his  person  in 
the  charm  of  that  melodious  voice, 
that  noble  glance ;  and  then  no 
sooner  had  the  little  man  finished 
than,  yielding  to  an  impulse  which  I 
could  not  control,  I  fairly  caught  him 
in  my  arms  and  hugged  him  to  my 
breast.  No  sooner,  however,  did 
those  prisoners  who  were  standing 
near  the  door  perceive  such  an  un- 
usual occurrence  than  they  exploded 
with  laughter,  and  in  another  second 
the  whole  yard  was  gazing  at  Mr.  Mor- 
ton's thin  little  legs  as  they  dangled 
in  the  air,  the  rest  of  his  form  being 
hidden  by  my  arms.  Then  ensued 
such  a  scene  of  amusement  and  ri- 
diculous astonishment  that  I  was 
speedily  brought  to  my  senses ;  and 
dropping  Mr.  Morton,  I  disappeared 
up  a  staircase,  that  lay  before  me, 
with  natural  alacrity,  pursued,  I  need 
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hardly  say,    by   a   very  tempest  of 
laughter  and  bantering. 

On  arriving  at  the  first  landing  I 
waited  for  my  little  friend,  who  soon 
followed  me,  ascending  the  stairs  in 
a  manner  somewhat  too  hurried  to  be 
altogether  majestic.  On  reaching 
me  he  said,  looking  a  little  dis- 
composed, but  much  amused  : — 

"  I  see,  sir,  thaty  ou  are  inclined 
to  Live  rather  than  to  vegetate.  I 
thank  you  heartily  for  the  compli- 
ment which  you  just  now  paid  me : 
but  I  could  certainly  have  wished 
that  it  had  been  less  notorious. 
Nay,"  continued  he,  seeingthat  I  was 
about  to  beg  his  pardon — "I  don't 
blame  you,  so  you  need  not  apolo- 
gise.— This  way,  please." 

Thus  saying,  he  led  me  down  a 
long  corridor  and  paused  by  a  door 
on  which  was  inscribed  "  No.  36," 
where,  having  wished  me  good  day, 
he  left  me.  I  immediately  knocked, 
and  upon  being  told  to  enter,  I 
opened  the  door  and  walked  into 
the  room,  to  which  it  led.  This  was 
a  small  chamber  scantily  furnished 
with  a  truckle  bedstead,  a  ricketty 
table,  a  couple  of  chairs,  and  a  dila- 
pidated wardrobe.  Its  only  occu- 
pant was  a  man  seated  near  the 
window,  and  gloomily  regarding  the 
sky.  He  turned  round  as  I  entered, 
and  discovered  to  me  the  features 
of  Mr.  Vicking,  somewhat  chop- 
fallen,  indeed,  but  otherwise  in  their 
usual  state  of  placidity.  On  recog- 
nising me,  however,  he  changed 
colour,  and  it  was  with  averted  eyes 
that  he  rose  to  shake  my  hand, 
while  the  brisk  snapping  of  his  left 
finger  and  thumb  shewed  me  that 
he  experienced  no  little  discom- 
posure. 

"Good  morning,  uncle,"  I  ex- 
claimed— "I've  come  to  sympathise 
with  you,  being  the  better  able  to 
do  so  in  consequence  of  my  own 
disasters." 

"  To  what  do  you  allude  ?  "  asked 
he,  looking  doubtfully  at  me. 

"  To  the  trial,  of  course,"  I  re- 
plied. 


A  sudden  animation  overspread 
his  countenance,  as  he  exclaimed — 
"It  is  over,  then:— and  the  re- 
sult ?  " 

"Is  that  I  have  lost  my  cause." 

"  Then  Charles  succeeds  to  Rum- 
bleton  Hall  ?  "  he  eagerly  inquired ; 
but  becoming  instantaneously  con- 
scious of  some  little  indecorum  in 
his  remark,  he  added — "  I'm  sorry 
for  you,  Dick  :  but  I  suppose  jus- 
tice must  have  its  way." 

*;  Oh  ! "  I  replied,  "  I  don't  com- 
plain of  the  decision,  which  was 
stricdy  according  to  the  evidence ; 
but  the  whole  matter  still  remains  a 
complete  mystery.  But,  letting  that 
pass,  how  it  is  with  yourself,  uncle  ?  " 

"  Merely  that  I'm  in  prison  for 
debt,  and  with  little  prospect  of  get- 
ting out  unless  Charles  assists  me," 
he  answered  with  his  eyes  again  cast 
down. 

"  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to 
help  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Not  without  you're  prepared  to 
discharge  the  bond  for  two  thousand 
pounds,  under  which  I'm  kennelled 
in  this  hole." 

"  I  smiled  and  replied,  "  That's  a 
little  beyond  me,  looking  at  my  own 
very  threadbare  condition."  Then, 
recollecting  the  purpose  for  which 
I  had  come,  I  continued—"  By  the 
bye,  uncle,  speaking  about  money- 
matters,  Lily  and  I  wish  you  to 
allow  our  marriage  to  take  place  at 
once." 

Mr.  Viking  turned  scarlet,  and 
replied.  "  That's  rather  imprudent, 
isn't  it,  seeing  that  you  have  just 
lost  your  fortune  ?" 

"  You  forget  that  Lily  has  a  dowry 
of  some  five  thousand  pounds,"  I 
returned. 

"  Had^^  was  my  uncle's  only 
answer,  as  he  turned  away,  and 
walked  hastily  to  the  window. 

I   began   to    suspect    the   truth. 
"  Uncle,"  I  exclaimed,  as  I  followed 
him  to  the  window  and  placed  my 
hand  upon  his  shoulder,  "where  is. 
Lily's  dowry  ?" 

Without  ceating  to  regard    the 
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sky,  he  answered  in  a  low  deep 
tone,  "  Ask  that  infernal  rascal 
Project  ?" 

"  Project  1  Do  you  mean  he  of 
the  Lignus  Edibilis  celebrity?" 

"  Don't  name  it?"  almost  shouted 
my  uncle,  as  the  last  remains  of  his 
placidity  disappeared.  "  May  the 
devil  seize  both  it  and  its  concoc- 
tor !" 

"  Then  it  hasn't  succeeded?" 

"  No,  nor  was  ever  meant  to  do 
so.  Dr.  Project,  sir,  has  bolted  ! — 
Boltcifs  the  word,  d'ye  hear ;" 

"  Bolted  with  the  funds,  I  sup- 
pose." incjuired  I. 

"  Yes !  and  amongst  them,  with 
Lily's  fortune." 

My  worst  suspicions  w^re  con- 
firmed. For  awhile  I  stood  speech- 
less, regarding  the  form  of  my  uncle, 
who  had  sunk  into  a  chair,  and  with 
his  head  supported  between  his 
hands  and  his  elbows  on  his  knees, 
was  fixedly  regarding  the  floor.  Then, 
as  the  first  shock  of  the  news  dis- 
appeared, I  regained  my  self-posses- 
sion, and  said :  "  This  is  a  serious 
matter,  uncle,  seeing  that  you  held 
these  monies  in  trust." 

He  made  no  answer,  and  I  con- 
tinued :  **  You  doubtless  employed 
them  with  the  idea  of  being  able  to 
replace  them  whenever  it  might  be 
requisite  so  to  do ;  but  the  law  takes 
no  such  motives  as  these  into  con- 
sideration. Nay,  do  not  think  that 
I  am  about  to  recommend  a  recourse 
to  legal  proceedings  ;  but  I  wish  to 
impress  upon  you  the  necessity  of 
straining  every  nerve  in  order  to 
restore  to  the  poor  girl  her  just 
due." 

"  It's  impossible,"  muttered  my 
uncle. 

"  Then  Heaven  forgive  you,"  I 
replied,  "  and  enable  me  to  support 
J.ily  in  comfort.  You  will,  of  course, 
raise  no  objections  to  our  speedy 
marriage  ?" 

"  None  in  the  least,"  responded 
Mr.  Viking  with  some  alacity.  "  I'm 
a  rascal,  Dick ;  but  I'm  not  so  bad  as 
I  look.     (;ood-byc!" 


Shaking  his  proffered  hand,  I  left 
the  room,  and  proceeding  down  the 
corridor  descended  the  staircase.  I 
was  naturally  much  pre-occupied  by 
what  I  had  just  heard,  insomuch 
that,  taking  no  heed  to  my  steps,  I 
stumbled  up  against  a  person  who 
was  just  entering  from  the  yard. 
Glancing  at  the  object  of  my  en- 
counter, as  I  apologised  to  him,  I 
saw,  with  surprise,  that  I  was  speak- 
ing to  my  cousin,  Charles  Viking ; 
and  although  naturally  a  little  con- 
fused by  so  unexpected  a  meeting,  I 
yet  determined  upon  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity,  thus  afforded^ 
to  show  him  that  his  success  had 
produced  in  me  no  ill-will.  Proffer- 
ing my  hand,  therefore,  I  said — 

*'  How  d'ye  do,  Charles?" 

He  took  no  notice  of  my  hand, 
but  crossed  his  arms  upon  his  breast, 
and,  drawing  himself  up  stiffly,  said, 
with  blanched  cheek  and  kindled 
eyes : 

"  I  am  well." 

At  this  I  certainly  felt  a  little  an- 
noyed ;  but,  restraining  my  anger,  I 
replied  in  a  quiet  voice  : 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so. 
But  why  do  you  refuse  to  shake 
hands  with  me  ?" 

"  Because,  sir,  /am  no  hypocrite,'* 
returned  my  cousin. 

I  smiled  and  said — "  By  that,  I 
suppose,  you  mean  that  /'w  one. 
You  are  mistaken,  Charles.  I  enter- 
tain no  feeling  of  animosity  towards 
you,  although,  at  the  same  time, 
events  well  known  to  yourself  must 
naturally  preclude  the  existence  of 
affection." 

The  reverend  gentleman  started 
at  these  words,  and  exclaimed 
fiercely,  "  Do  you  dare  to  accuse 
me  of  any  unfair  dealing  respecting 
the  will  ?"  and  then,  suddenly  hesi- 
tating, he  added,  as  though  to  ex- 
plain his  meaning — "  Do  you  dis- 
pute \h^  justice  of  the  trial  ?" 

"I  should  not  lay  claim  to  the 
possession  of  yoiy  much  hardihood 
if  I  were  to  undertake  this  feat  of 
darin^^'  I  answered  with  a  nonchalant 
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air ;  "  but  the  fact  is,  I  have  no 
grounds  for  impugning  either  your 
good  faith  or  the  judgment  of  the 
court.  You  must,  however,  know, 
as  well  as  myself,  that  my  father  did 
make  a  will  just  before  he  died, 
although,  as  it  seems,  not  the  one 
that  was  proved." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind, 
sir.  I  know,  well  enough,  wliat 
was  said  to  have  taken  place,  and 
how  the  promoters  of  the  story  en- 
deavoured to  palm  off  a  forgery  to 
substantiate  it." 

My  cousin  said  this  in  a  slow  and 
constrained  manner,  as  though  he 
had  some  difficulty  in  articulating  the 
words.  I  noticed,  also,  that  his 
lips  trembled,  and  that  he  had 
tightly  grasped  the  rail  of  the  stair- 
case ;  so  that  I  could  not  help  being 
impressed  with  the  notion  that  he 
was  under  the  influence  of  some 
strong  and  painful  feeling.  In  fact, 
I  attended  more  to  his  appearance 
than  to  his  words,  and,  therefore, 
was  less  affected  by  the  taunt  which 
they  conveyed  than  I  might  other- 
wise have  been.  Accordingly,  it  was 
merely  with  a  smile  of  pity  that  I 
replied  : 

"  I  forgive  you,  Charles,  for  your 
unjust  insinuation.  I  see  that  your 
mind  is  much  pre-occupied,  and 
so—" 

"  To  what  are  you  alluding  ?  " 
interrupted  my  cousin,  suddenly 
clutching  hold  of  my  arm,  and  look- 
ing eagerly  at  me  as  though  he 
would  read  my  very  soul. 

I  was  struck  by  his  agitation,  and 
immediately  the  thought  occurred  to 
me  that  his  love  for  Lily  might  be 
the  cause  of  it,  especially  as  he 
knew  of  her  engagement  to  me. 
Since,  therefore,  1  had  no  wish  to  in- 
flict any  pain  upon  him,  I  repHed  : 

"  I  mean  that  you  appear  to  be 
thinking  of  something  which  causes 
you  uneasiness  :  probably  the  mis- 
fortunes of  your  father." 

A  deep  breath  of  relief  found  its 
way  from  my  cousin's  breast,  and  he 
exclaimed — 


"  You  are  right.  I  will  at  once 
go  to  see  my  father." 

With  this  he  turned  hastily  away 
and  mounted  the  stairs.  For  a 
moment  I  felt  netded  by  his 
brusque  behaviour ;  but  recollecting 
myself,  I  smiled  at  ray  weakness,  and 
crossing  the  yard,  I  now  bade  adieu 
to  the  gloomy  walls  of  the  Fleet. 

On  returning  to  my  inn  I  reflected 
much  over  what  I  had  learnt      It 
was  evident  that  Lily's  fortune  had 
disappeared   beyond   recal;  for  al- 
though   in  all  probability  Charles 
would  discharge  his  father's  debts, 
yet  I  felt  sure  that  he  would  never 
advance    a    single   penny   for  the 
purpose  of  replacing  a  sum  destined 
to  facilitate  my  marriage  to  the  girl 
he  loved.     Accordingly  it  became 
necessary  to  determine  between  the 
two  evils ;  whether  to   unite  Lily's 
fortunes    to  mine  in  their  present 
destitute    condition ;   or    to    defer 
the  marriage,  and  allow  her  to  remain 
in  the  power,  as  it  were,  of  a  rival 
whom  I  could  not  help  thinking  was 
unscrupulous.      After    much    con- 
sideration I  found  the  former  alter- 
native to  be  preferable,  and  I  there- 
fore   determined   that  I  would    at 
once  proceed  to  Merringham  and 
make  immediate  arrangements  for 
our  marriage.     As,  however,  I  felt 
in  need  of  solitude  and   quiet,    I 
formed  the  idea  of  walking  down 
from  London,  and  with  that  purpose 
in  view  I  wrote  the  following  letter — 

My  Dear  Lily, — I  have  seen  Mr. 
Viking,  and  learn  that  your  talisnianic 
worcis  have  lost  their  power.  Your  for- 
tune has,  in  fact,  disappeared  in  the  course 
of  some  of  my  worthy  uncle's  speculations ; 
and  though  it  may  well  be  described  as 
"  bread  cast  upon  the  waters,"  seeing  that 
the  Lignus  Edibilis  projector  has  crossed 
the  seas,  yet  I  am  afraid  we  must  hardly 
expect  it  to  **  return  again  after  many 
days."  It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  lay  our 
wise  heads  together,  and  plan  out  our 
future  in  the  fet  manner  possible  under 
these  unfortunate  circumstances.  In  two 
days,  at  the  furthest,  I  shall  be  with  you  ;  so 
prepare  your  pro's  and  con's  re.vdy  for 
parade -drill  when  I  reach  Merringham. 

God  bless  you,  my  darling  ! 
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This  I  posted,  and  having  com- 
pleted my  preparations,  I  started  off 
on  my  pedestrian  excursion.  It  was 
late  in  the  afternoon  and  the  sun 
was  rapidly  descending  towards  the 
horizon  as  I  fairly  cleared  the 
|>recincts  of  the  city;  and  the  re- 
freshing coolness  of  the  evening 
breeze  invited  me  rather  to  linger 
by  the  wayside  than  to  step  out 
briskly.  With  slow  steps  I  there- 
fore sauntered  along,  pausing  to 
•enjoy  the  prospect  from  every 
eminence  I  ascended,  and  medi- 
tating i)leasantly  upon  the  beauties 
that  surrounded  me. 

At  length,  at  the  distance  of  some 
seven  or  eight  miles  from  London, 
I  found  myself  in  one  of  those 
country  lanes  for  which  I^ngland  is 
so  justly  celebrated.  The  wide- 
:spreading  boughs  of  the  lofty  trees 
on  either  side  formed  a  thick  canopy 
overhead,  through  which  at  intervals 
streamed  the  bright  radiance  of  the 
setting  sun.  The  hedges,  too,  were 
thickly  covered  with  wild  roses,  and 
•the  mossy  banks  at  their  feet  were 
:gay  with  the  flowers  of  the  spring ; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  air  was 
redolent  of  perfume,  this  serving  to 
.attract  myriads  of  insects,  whose 
bumming  formed  a  melody  that 
.suited  rarely  to  the  scene.  Ever 
turning,  the  lane  continually  offered 
new  beauties  :  sometimes  it  was  a 
•charming  litUe  recess  where  the 
Pledge  lost  itself  in  a  clump  of  trees 
which  appeared  the  chosen  abode 
of  some  wood-n)  mph  :  sometimes  it 
•\vas  where  a  rustic  bridge  offered 
the  means  of  crossing  some  purling 
stream,  whose  ripi)ling  surface  re- 
flected the  glories  of  the  western  sky 
in  a  thousand  bright  tints  and  flashes: 
sometimes  it  was  where,  between  the 
rugged  trunks  of  the  trees  around, 
a  glimpse  might  be  caught  of  the 
■distant  hills,  >vith  their  graceful  con- 
tour and  rich  purple  colour. 

At  the  present  day,  how  vainly 
-will  be  sought  a  spot  so  beautiful 
and  yet  so  near  to  London  I  Half 
a   century  ago    things    were  vastly 


different,  and  I  little  thought,  as  I 
strolled  along,  that  the  charming 
lane  would  shortly  be  despoiled  of 
all  that  rendered  it  delightful.  It 
lay  apart  from  the  high  road,  but  in 
the  summer-time  it  was  often  used 
by  post-chaises  and  other  vehicles  as 
affording  the  means  of  shortening 
the  journey  to  and  from  London. 
To  provide  for  the  wants  of  these 
and  of  other  travellers,  an  inn  had 
been  erected  at  about  the  centre  of 
the  lane ;  and  having  often  admired 
its  situation  and  appearance  when 
passing,  I  resolved  to  put  up  there 
for  the  night. 

At  length  I  came  in  sight  of  the 
inn,  and  found  a  post-chaise  standing 
at  the  door.  Some  men  appeared 
to  be  busily  employed  about  it,  and 
as  1  approached  I  saw  that  they 
were  engaged  in  repairing  one  of 
the  springs  that  had  been  broken. 
The  occupants  of  the  chaise  had 
taken  advantage  of  this  to  enter  the 
inn  and  take  some  refreshments ;  so 
that  as  I  felt  in  nowise  inclined  for 
anything  approaching  bustle  or  con- 
fusion, I  determined  that  I  would 
walk  on  to  the  next  turning  of  the 
lane,  and  wait  there,  watching  the 
sunset,  until  the  chaise  should  have 
dei)arted.  Accordingly  I  passed  by 
the  inn  without  stopping ;  but  my 
attention  happening  to  be  arrested 
by  the  ungainly  figure  presented  by 
the  postilion  of  the  chaise,  I  looked 
at  him  more  narrowly,  and  with 
some  astonishment  recognised  him 
as  being  the  ostler  at  the  Lion  and 
Lamb,  of  whom  I  have  already 
spoken.  He,  in  his  turn,  recognised 
me,  and  touched  his  cap,  adding  the 
customary  salute  of  "  Fine  evening, 
sir  ! "  but  there  was  on  his  coimte- 
nance  an  oddly-compounded  look  of 
gratified  surprise  and  malevolence, 
which  caused  me  for  the  moment  an 
uneasy  feeling.  I,  however,  threw 
this  off  as  soon  as  I  experienced  it, 
and,  nodding  to  the  ostler,  pro- 
ceeded on  my  way. 

In  a  minute  or  two  I  came  to  a 
gate  situated  just  round   the  next 
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turning  of  the  lane,  and,  conse- 
quently, imperceptible  from  the  inn. 
Seeing  that  it  commanded  an  exten- 
sive prospect,  I  stopped,  and  seat- 
ing myself  upon  its  topmast  rail,  pre- 
pared to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the 
scene  before  me.  I  was  stationed 
with  my  back  to  the  lane,  and  look- 
ing across  the  country  to  the  hills, 
which,  trending  towards  the  west, 
presented  a  pleasing  variety  of  tints, 
until  they  become  lost  in  the  blaze 
of  light  that  encircled  the  sun.  So 
far  had  I  observed,  and  was  about 
to  cast  my  eyes  upon  the  gently-un- 
dulating expanse  of  woods  and  fields 
which  lay  between  me  and  the  hills. 


when  I  heard  what  seemed  to  be 
the  stealthy  footfall  of  some  one 
behind  me.  A  little  starded  at  this 
I  endeavoured  to  look  round,  but 
ere  I  could  do  so,  a  crash  like  that 
of  thunder  sounded  in  my  ears,  and 
I  felt  a  sudden  pang  shoot  through 
my  head.  I  tried  to  cry  out,  but  no 
sound  came ;  and  then,  while  total 
darkness  encompassed  me,  I  yielded 
to  a  strange  and  horrible  sensation, 
as  of  some  mighty  weight  which 
pressed  upon  all  sides  of  my  head, 
and  I  fell  heavily  to  the  ground, 
where,  all  feeling  of  life  deserting  me, 
I  became  insensible. 


CHAPTER     XV. 

CAN    MR.  LITTLEMORE'S  alias  BE   "FAUST?" 


Let  us  exert  your  powers  of 
vision,  and  look  forward  for  a  fort- 
night after  the  events  which  I  have 
just  narrated.  The  scene  that  will 
then  meet  us  is  the  following  : 

A  rustic  arbour  placed  in  one 
comer  of  a  trim  little  garden,  and 
overgrown  by  jasmine  and  clematis. 
In  this  sat  two  men  of  about  the  same 
age,  both  short,  both  smoking,  and 
both  occupied  in  gazing  at  the  same 
object.  Here,  however,  their  resem- 
blance ceased,  for  while  one  was  a 
portly  figure  and  of  an  open,  merry 
countenance,  the  other  was  spare 
and  grave ;  while,  as  if  to  indicate 
an  additional  difference,  the  former 
held  his  head  bent  a  little  on  one 
side,  smiling  affectionately  and  play- 
ing upon  the  table  before  him  with 
his  unoccupied  hand ;  whereas  the 
latter  sat  rigidly  upright,  his  pipe 
held  in  his  left  hand,  the  right  placed 
in  the  bosom  of  his  waistcoat,  and 
his  brows  knitted  so  ingeniously 
as  to  betoken  the  very  essence  of 
wisdom. 

The  object  of  their  regard  was 
a  girl  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  large 
walnut-tree  which  grew  a  short  dis- 
tance off.     She  held  a  guitar  in  her 


lap,  but  was  not  playing  upon  it, 
being  immersed  apparently  in  some 
deep  train  of  thought  which  lent  a 
strangely  sweet  grace  to  her  coun- 
tenance. There  is  no  necessity  for 
any  further  description,  as  there  will 
at  once  be  recognised  Elsie  Dawes, 
and,  consequently,  the  occupants  of 
the  arbour,— her  father  and  Ned 
Hamer,  the  latter  of  whom  had 
taken  up  his  abode  with  Martin 
after  leaving  Rumbleton  Hall  on 
the  preceding  day. 

"  Well, "  said  the  little  barber  at 
length,  "  what's,  your  opinion  about 
her,  Ned  ?  "       ^ 

Taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
the  person  thus  addressed  delivered 
himself  first  of  a  very  profound 
whiff,  and  then  in  an  equally  pro- 
found voice,  of  the  following  words  : 
— "  Taking  stock  of  the  female  sex 
is  like  driving  tandem  in  a  market 
place  :  it  wants  a  power  of  twisting 
and  turning.  How  long  do  you  say 
she's  been  like  this  ?  " 

"  A  week." 

"  And  before  that  she  was  merry 
enough  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !  She  had  nothing  to 
trouble  her,  for  she  knew  I  approved 
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of  Mr.  Littlemore  courting  her.  You 
remember  I  told  you  how  when  I 
asked  him  what  his  intentions  were, 
he  said  he  was  going  to  marry 
Elsie  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  he  didn't  say  7vhen  he 
was  going  to  do  so." 

"  No  ;  because  he*s  waiting  until 
his  position  gets  a  bit  settled.'' 

"  H*m  I  And  so  for  the  last  week 
she's  been  getting  pale  and  mop- 
ing r 

"  Yes,  and  I  want  to  find  out 
what's  the  matter  with  her.  I've 
asked  her,  but  she  says  there's  no- 
thing amiss.  I  don't  like  the  bright 
look  of  her  eyes,  though,  or  the  tired 
way  in  which  she  often  sits  down 
and  lays  her  head  on  the  tabic.  It 
reminds  me  of  my  poor  deary,  just 
when  she  first  took  the  fever  which 
killed  her." 

Suddenly  Ned's  face  brightened, 
and  turning  to  Martin,  lie  asked, 
**  How  long  is  it  since  Mr.  Little- 
more  came  to  see  her?" 
"  Eight  days  to-day." 
"  And  how  often  used  he  to  come 
before  that  ?" 

"  About  twice  a  week." 
"  I  have  it,  then.  Don't  be 
frightened,  man  :  it's  only  a  bit  of 
love-sickness.  You  know,  it's  an 
old  saying  with  us  philosophers, 
th:U  the  road  grows  bad  when  the 
night  gets  cloudy  ;  and  so  when  her 
lover  goes  out  of  sight,  Elsie  there, 
runs  short  of  spirits." 

"  1  suppose  you  must  be  right, 
Ned.  But  what  do  you  think  keeps 
Mr.  Littlemore  so  long  away?" 

"Oh,  there's  lots  of  things!  He's 
not  often  got  a  day  to  spare,  I  war- 
rant you.  But  look  here  :  I'll  tell 
you  what  I'll  do.  You  know  I'm 
off  for  London  to-morrow,  to  {\\\(\.  out 
where  Master  Richard's  gone— poor 
boy !  I  hope  there's  nothing  hap- 
l)ened  to  him.  If  there  has,  I'll 
mike  parson  Viking  answer  for  it,  as 
sure  as  my  name's  Ned  ! — Well, 
wiien  1  gets  to  London,  I'll  call  on 
Mr.  Littlemore,  and  tell  him  how 
Elsie  is,  and  then  you  may  depend 


upon  it  he'll  strain  a  point  to  run 
down  and  see  her." 

Martin  grasped  the  hand  of  his 
friend,  exclaiming — "  Thankye,  Ned ! 
thankye !  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart.  Ah  !  you  can't  imagine  how 
I  seem  to  get  choked-like  and  be- 
wildered when  I  think  of  any  harm 
happening  to  my  darling  Elsie.  If 
.she  did  really  fall  ill  or  meet  with 
misfortune,    I   think   it  would   kill 


me. 


»» 


Philosopher  as  Ned  was,  a  tear 
stood  in  his  eyes  when  he  beheld 
the  emotion  of  the  little  barber ;  so 
lest  he  should  be  betrayed  into  any 
action  opposed  to  stoicism,  he  pru- 
dently rose  from  his  scat,  saying — 

"  Never  fear,  Martin  ;  when  we've 
greased  the  wheels  a  bit,  they'll  roll 
smoothly  enough.  But  see,  it's  get- 
ting dark,  so  we'd  better  go  indoors 
and  have  our  suppers,  eh?" 

This  proposal  was  readily  assented 
to  by  the  little  barber,  and  the  two 
friends  issued  forth  arm-in-arm  from 
the  arbour.  On  their  way  to  the 
house,  they  were  joined  by  Elsie, 
who  rose  from  her  seat  beneath  the 
walnut  tree  and  walked  beside  them 
witliout  saying  a  word,  but  with  a 
sweet  sad  smile  upon  her  face.  In 
this  manner  they  entered  Martin's 
snug  little  home,  and  proceeding  to 
the  kitchen,  they  sat  down  while 
Elsie  prepared  the  supper. 

During  supper  and  afterwards,  it 
seemed  as  though  Elsie  were  en- 
deavouring to  banish  every  feeling 
of  uneasiness  from  her  father's  mind. 
CJaily  she  chatted  and  briskly  she 
moved  about,  so  that  by  degrees 
Martin  forgot  his  fears,  and  ex- 
perienced naught  but  emotions  of 
pride  and  love  as  he  looked  upon 
his  daughter,  so  exceedingly  fair. 
Ned  Harner,  too,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  nothing  very 
serious  the  matter  with  Elsie,  and 
felt  proportionately  relieved  from 
the  anxiety  with  which  he  had  been 
embued  by  his  friend's  account.  If, 
however,  either  of  them  had  been  a 
more  acute  observer,  he  would  have 
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seen  grounds  for  an  increase  rather 
than  for  a  diminution  of  his  fears. 
At  times,  a  strange  flush  would  pass 
over  the  maiden's  cheeks,  and  would 
be  succeeded  by  a  deadly  pallor, 
while  a  momentary  shudder  would 
pervade  her  frame  \  and  when,  occa- 
'  sionally,  she  found  herself  free  ftom 
observation,  she  would  wearily  pass 
her  hand  across  her  brows,  as  though 
to  remove  some  incubus  that  op- 
pressed her.  Then,  also,  it  was  that 
she  would  gaze  wistfully  at  her 
father,  and  bestow  a  look  upon  him 
full  of  tenderness  and  melancholy ; 
while  a  mournful  sigh  would  gently 
steal  forth  from  her  sorrowing  breast. 

And  so  the  time  passed.  Although 
the  hour  had  already  fled  at  which 
Elsie  was  accustomed  to  retire  to 
rest,  she  still  lingered  near  her 
father,  and  seemed  loth  to  leave  his 
side.  He,  however,  did  not  observe 
this,  and  when  the  old  clock  in  the 
corner  of  the  kitchen  chimed  out 
eleven,  he  turned  to  his  daughter 
saying — 

"  Elsie,  my  dear,  it  is  getting  late, 
and  as  you  are  not  quite  well  it 
won't  be  wise  of  you  to  stay  up  any 
longer.  Ned  and  I  will  see  ever}-- 
thing  safely  secured.  Kiss  me,  my 
child,  and  say  good-night." 

Approaching  her  father  with  falter- 
ing steps,  the  maiden  flung  her  arras 
round  him,  and  kissed  him  tenderly. 
Then,  resting  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder  she  murmured — 

**  Let  me  hear  you  say  that  you 
love  me,  father." 

With  a  look  of  surprise,  Martin 
replied  :  "  Why,  you  know  that  I  do 
so,  my  dear." 

"  Yes  :  but  I  want  to  hear  j^//  say 
it,"  persisted  Elsie. 

"  Oh,  that's  it  I  Well  then,  little 
whimsical  one,  you  must  know  that 
1  love  you  dearly,  more  dearly  than 
words  can  tell." 

Rewarding'him  for  his  compliance 
with  a  kiss,  the  maiden  continued  : 
"  Were  you  ever  angry  with  me 
father  ?" 

"  No,  darling,  you  never  gave  me 


cause  :  but  even  if  you  did,  I  could 
not  be  angry  with  you.  I  love  you 
too  well." 

Still  hiding  her  face  on  his  shotil- 
der,  Elsie  whispered : 

"  Will  you  promise  me  something, 
father  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear.     What  is  it?^ 

"  Promise  me  that  you  will  never 
be  angry  with  me,  whatever  I  may 
do." 

"Well,  thafs  not  a  very  hard 
thing  to  promise,  so  you  may  take 
your  request  as  granted  in  the  fullest 
possible  manner,  my  darling." 

"  Thank  you.  Thank  you  !"  ex- 
claimed Elsie,  and  then  falling  on 
her  knees  beside  Martin,  she  said : 

"  Bless  me,  father  !'* 

There  was  something  so  heart- 
shattering  and  pathetic  in  her  voide, 
that  the  tears  rose  to  Martin's  eyes 
as  he  listened,  and  even  Ned  Hamer 
was  compelled  to  occupy  himself 
very  attentively  in  knocking  the  ashes 
out  of  his  pipe.  Then  the  proud 
and  loving  father  took  his  daughter's 
head  between  his  hands,  and  tenderly 
kissing  her  brow,  said,  in  a  voice 
made  wonderfully  musical  by  the 
aff'ection  that  pervaded  it : 

"  God  bless  you,  dear ;  and  may 
He  ever  presence  you  in  health  and 
happiness !" 

Lingeringly  Elsie  rose  to  her  feet, 
and  bade  Ned  Hamer  good-night. 
Then,  having-  once  more  kissed 
her  father,  she  slowly  retired  to 
rest. 

After  she  had  left  the  room  neither 
Martin  nor  Ned  spoke  for  some 
little  time,  both  being  apparently 
lost  in  thought.  At  length  Mr.  Har- 
ner  raised  his  head,  and  methodi- 
cally wagging  his  two  forefingers 
placed  together,  observed — 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Martin  : 
there's  something  on  that  giri*s 
mind." 

The  barber  started  at  the  sound 
of  his  friend's  voice,  and  exclaimed : 

"  Eh  1  eh !  what's  that  you  say !" 

"  Why  I'm  certain  Elsie's  got 
something  to  tell  you.** 
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"  How  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Mean  !  Well,  I've  been  thinking 
over  what  she  said  to  you  to-night, 
and  it  mortal  strikes  me  that  she 
didn't  get  that  promise  for  nothing. 
Depend  upon  it,  Martin,  youVe  got 
some  news  to  hear." 

"  But  what  can  it  possibly  be  ?" 

"  Ah  1  that  ain't  so  easy  to  tell. 
It's  a  'plexity  that  I  can't  quite  see 
through  just  yet,  though  I  am  a  bit 
of  a  philosopher.  Anyhow,  though, 
I  have  my  suspicions. 

"  What  do  think  it  is,  then  ?" 

Ned  hitched  his  chair  a  little 
closer  to  that  of  Mr.  Dawes,  bent 
•  forward  for  a  moment,  gave  Martin 
a  gentle  push  with  his  finger,  and 
then  triumphantly  resuming  his  up- 
right attitude,  said,  oracularly — 

"  It's  my  behef  as  how  Mr.  Little- 
more's  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  !" 

"  Mr.  Littlemore  !    In  what  way  ?" 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  able  to  say  in  what 
particular  way  :  but  so  sure  as  your 
name's  Martin,  there's  something  in 
the  wind  1" 

The  little  barber  grew  red  and 
pale  by  turns.  Seriously  impressed 
by  the  wisdom  and  gravity  of  his 
friend,  he  faltered  out — 

"  I  think — I  had  better — go  and 
ask  Elsie  at  once  to  tell  me  all — 
about  it,  ch  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it !"  replied  Mr. 
Hamer,  with  a  knowing  shake  of 
his  head.  "I'll  put  you  up  to  a 
much  better  plan.  If  you  ask  her 
to-night,  while  she's  still  flurried  like, 
ten  to  one  if  you  get  a  proper  view 
of  the  case.  Take  my  advice  ;  let 
her  sleep  over  it,  and  then,  in  the 
moming,  when  she's  a  bit  calmer 
and  fresher,  you  have  a  talk  with 
her,  and  then  she'll  tell  you  every- 
thing. IJesides,  it'll  be  daylight ; 
and  it's  wonderful  what  a  difference 
there  is  with  girls  in  the  evening  and 
morning  \  they're  not  like  the  same 
people." 

"  I   dare   say  you're  right,  Ned. 

,   At  any  rate,  I'll  follow  your  advice. 

I  suppose  we'd  better  be  roosting 

lOW  ?" 


Mr.  Hamer  assented  to  the  sug- 
gestion, and  speedily  each  was  en- 
joying that  most  excellent  delight,, 
slumber. 

Follow,  now,  Elsie,  and  let  our 
hearts  sympathise  with  this  discon- 
solate maiden.  She  retired,  as  I 
have  said,  to  her  chamber;  but  it 
was  not  to  rest.  True,  when  she 
had  entered  the  room,  she  closed 
the  door,  placed  her  candle  on  the 
dressing-table,  and  then  flung  herself 
upon  the  bed ;  but  the  melancholy 
sobs  that  convulsed  her  frame,  and 
the  torrent  of  bitter  tears  that  gush- 
ed forth  from  her  eyes,  sufficiently 
indicated  that  sleep  was  yet  far  dis- 
tant. Say,  O  Fate  1  were  it  well 
that  when  it  did  approach  it  should 
prove  eternal  ? 

An  hour  passed,  and  still,  in  the 
weird  light  of  the  flickering  candle,, 
Elsie's  fair  form  might  be  perceived,, 
transported  with  grief.  Her  sobbing 
had  nearly  ceased  ;  but  the  despair- 
ing pressure  of  her  hand  upon  her 
bosom,  and  the  pitiful  sighs  which 
seemed  to  come  from  the  very  bot- 
tom of  her  heart,  proclaimed  a  sor- 
row too  heavy  for  so  frail  a  being. 
And  then  her  eyes,  raised  towards^ 
the  heavens,  so  mute,  and  yet  so* 
elo(iucnt  of  suffering  experienced  by 
native  goodness  and  love !  Yes,, 
sweet  child  of  nature  !  thou,  in  thine 
hour  of  affliction,  didst  turn  instinc- 
tively to  the  glorious  region  of  the 
Infinite  and  Absolute  for  a  consola- 
tion that  should  be  perennial  and 
all-conquering ;  and  in  so  doing 
thou  didst  unconsciously  link  thyself 
with  the  bright  band  of  spirits  that 
in  all  nges  have  sought  to  attain 
unto  that  wonderful  knowledge — 
unto  the  Art  of  Arts ! 

All  sound  had  died  away.  Naught 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and 
but  for  the  fiintastic  dance  of  the 
shadows  on  the  wall,  there  seemed 
nor  life  nor  motion  in  the  chamber. 
Presently,  the  clouds  which  had 
hitherto  obscured  the  sky  wasted 
away  from  the  serene  vault,  and  re- 
vealed in  all  their  beauty  the  bright 
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cohort  of  stars.  To  Elsie's  weary 
•eyes,  shaded  by  the  curtain  of  the 
bed,  they  appeared  effulgent ;  and 
as  she  gazed  upon  them,  she  yielded 
insensibly  to  the  sweet  yet  lofty 
counsel  of  Cosmos.  Alas  !  how 
long  will  man  continue  ignorant  of 
those  means  whereby,  though  he  be 
the  meanest  atom  of  the  universe, 
he  can  yet  command  the  mighty 
concourse  of  worlds  to  console  him 
and  exalt ! 

I   have   said   that    Elsie    looked 
upon  the  stars.     Subtly  and  sweetly 
their  pure  rays  subdued  the  tumult 
of  her  spirit ;  by  insensible  degrees 
the  sharpness  of  her  anguish  abated ; 
and  at  length  she  had  so  far  regained 
her  composure  as  to  rise  from  her 
bed  with   the  intention  of  walking 
to  the  window.     Scarcely,  however, 
had  she  set  foot  to  ground,  when  a 
iit  of  giddiness  attacked  her  so  sud- 
denly that  she  was  forced  to  grasp 
the  bed-post  in  order  to  save  herself 
from  falling.     Then  came  a  burning 
heat   through   all   her  frame;    and 
this,  in  its  turn,  was  succeeded  by 
an  irresistible  shudder,  and  by  sharp 
pains  in  the  head.     Much  alarmed 
at  these  symptoms,    she  was  upon 
the  point  of  calling  for  assistance ; 
but  ere  she  did  so,  the  uneasy  sen- 
sations  disappeared   as   rapidly   as 
they    had    come,    leaving   nothing 
behind  them  save  an  intense  feeling 
of  lassitude. 

Just  then  the  church  clock  chimed 
forth  the  hour,  and  as  its  final 
*•  One  !"  boomed  through  the  night, 
Elsie  sprang  hurriedly  to  her  feet 
and  commenced  dressing  as  though 
she  were  about  to  go  out-of-doors. 
Quickly  she  adjusted  her  cloak  and 
hood,  and  was  advancing  towards 
the  door  of  the  chamber,  when,  as 
she  was  passing  the  dressing-table,  a 
thought  seemed  to  strike  her.  She 
paused,  and  turning  to  the  looking- 
glass,  stood  regarding  herself  with  a 
sad  smile  upon  her  face.  In  truth, 
'twas  a  fair  spectacle :  the  flowing 


outline  of  the  maiden's  garments, 
her  pale  yet  beautiful  features  bor- 
dered by  the  fair  tresses  that  had 
escaped  from  the  confinement  of  the 
hood,  the  air  of  gracefiil  languor 
that  pervaded  her  form,  and  the  ten- 
der melancholy  that  beamed  from 
her  eyes,  constituted  a  picture  which 
would  have  been  dear  to  the  soul  of 
an  artist.  Of  this,  however,  Elsie 
thought  little :  sadly  and  almost 
reproachfully  she  gazed  at  herself, 
and  then  said  in  a  soft,  low  tone — 
"  Goodbye,  a  long  goodbye, 
Elsie  Daw^s.  We  part  for  ever. 
Forgive  meT' 

She  extinguished  the  candle  and 
walked  to  the  door.  Opening  it, 
sh&  stayed  an  instant  on  the  t&es- 
hold  and  cast  a  mournful  glance 
through  all  the  room :  then,  whis- 
pering "  Goodbye  !"  she  passed  out 
upon  the  landing  with  which  her 
room  communicated.  There  were 
here  two  other  doors,  and  advancing 
towards  one  of  them,  she  gently 
sank  upon  her  knees  before  it.  For 
a  minute  her  lips  moved  as  in  pray* 
er,  and  this  being  concluded,  she 
tenderly  kissed  the  door,  murmured 
the  words,  "  Goodbye,  father  dear, 
God  bless  you !"  and  then  rising 
quietly  to  her  feet,  softly  descended 
the  stairs. 

It  was  a  hard  trial  to  pass  through  : 
the  little  shop,  so  fraught  with  me- 
mories of  byegone  hours — the  sight 
of  the  chair  associated  with  so  many 
happy  recollections,  well-nigh  over- 
came her,  and  she  was  forced  to  sit 
down  and  shed  a  few  tears  ere  she 
could  proceed.  Then  rising,  she 
quietly  undid  the  fastenings  of  the 
shop-door,  and  stepped  forth  into 
the  wide  world  beyond.  A  moment 
later,  and  she  was  encircled  by  the 
arms  of  her  lover. 

The  clouds  had  again  o'ercast  the 
face  of  Heaven,  and  not  a  star  was 
now  to  be  seen. 

(To  he  continued,) 
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FouKMMsr  aiiionjx^t  the  rharlitans, 
who  ill  the  eighteenth  century 
traded  (;n  the  mingled  superstition 
and  unhrhL'f  of  the  age,  sUmds  the 
rijj;un'  olClaj^hostro,  the  most  niagni- 
iKXMit  and  succeHsful-  as  conjurer, 
incsnierisl,  alchemist,  pseudc-;)r(.- 
I'het,  and,  wonder-worker— of  all  his 
ccmiprtrrs,  perhaps  of  all  countries 
and  ot'  all  ages.  Mashing  from 
town  to  town,  from  country  to 
country,  he  traversed  Kurope,  find- 
ing dupes  in  every  land.  From  his 
early  youth  to  his  dying  day,  scarce- 
ly a  single  morsel  of  hon<:stly-carned 
bread  di<l  lie  eat.  From  the  cradle 
ic)  the  grave,  he  devoted  all  the 
talents  whi<'h  he  p()ss(?sse<l  to  the 
jirofession  of  lying  and  deceit. 

*' The  thing  a  lie  wants,"  says 
( 'arlyle,  "  and,  indeed,  solicits  from 
all  men,  is  not  a  natural  history  of  it, 
hut  the  swillest  possible  extinction, 
followed  l>y  utter  silence  concerning 
it.'*  Nevertheless,  the  natural  his- 
tory of  a  lie,  wore  it  ])()ssil)le  to  be 
written,  would  hav«  interest  for,  and 
be  of  value  to  all  men.  The  history 
of  one  who  lie<l  to  all  the  world,  even 
to  himself,  is  surely  worthy  of  study. 
'I*he  course  of  this  life  devoted  to  the 
service  of  evil  we  now  propose  tv)  re- 
late ;  and  if  il  teaches  no  other  lesson, 
it  may  serve  to  show  that  the  triumph 
of  vice  does  not  endure,  and  that 
virtue  and  truth  alone  can  guarantee 
happiness  for  man. 

In  the  year  of  grace,  1756,  there 
lived  in  the  city  of  l*iilenno  a  poor 
widow,  whose  name  Vas  Felicita 
Ualsiuno.  How  and  by  what  means 
that  good  woman  kept  the  wolf  from 
the  (loor  matters  not  now,  the  worthy 
sold  has  gone  to  rest  long  ago,  and 
were  it  not  for  her  round  faced  son, 
Heppo  better  known  in  street-par- 
lance as  IWppo  Muldetto  we  should 
have  no   business  at  all  with   hen 


'J*iiis  son,  Oiuseppe  Balsamo,  waK 
born  on  the  8th  of  June,  1743  ;  his 
father,  Pietro  Halsamo,  died  sud- 
denly a  few  months  after  15epi)0*s 
birth,  without  having  made  any  pro- 
vision for  his  family ;  and  his  widow 
carried  on  the  oUl  business,  and  sold 
silk  and  cloth  with  varying  succes.s, 
and  strove  to  bring  up  her  orphan 
boy  and  girl  honestly  and  reli- 
giously. 

The  death  of  good  man,  Balsamo, 
was  greatly  to  be  deplored,  for  the 
sake  of  (iiuseppe,  who  was  a  shari> 
young  rascal,  with  quick  eyes  and 
ready  tongue.  His  intelligence  was 
noticed  by  his  mother's  lather,  Cliu- 
seppe  Hraccionieri,  who  determined 
to  give  the  lad  a  fair  chance  of  doing 
well,  and  accordingly  he  was  sent  to 
the  school  of  St.  Koch  at  his  grand- 
father's expen.se.  Here  they  found 
out  that,  if  clever,  he  was,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  both  idle  and  mischievous. 
'I'his  discoveiy  was  attended  with  the 
usual  results  of  such  discoveries ;  and 
IJep|)o,  who  doubtless  thought  him- 
self greatly  misunderstood,  fled  from 
St.  Koch,  and  took  shelter  under 
the  maternal  roof.  Next  it  was  de- 
termined to  .send  him  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Casiegirone.  Behold  him 
waiting  the  advent  of  the  Father- 
Oeneral  of  the  (lood  lirotherhood 
(Henpatelli),  who  is  to  conduct  him 
to  their  convent,  there  to  be  inducteil 
into  the  craft  and  mystery  of  a 
Christian  I.evite.  Imagine  the  part- 
ing— Felicita  glad  to  be  rid  ot  her 
troublesome,  unruly  lad,  and  yet 
ready  to  weep  at  the  thought  of 
losing  him,  after  the  invariable  in- 
consistent fa.shion  of  loving  mothers. 
More  than  one  reason  has  she  for 
being  thankful  to  the  good  bre- 
thren, who  are  relieving  her  t>f  that 
ne'er  do  weel,  Giuseppe  Balsamo. 
For    Beppo,    though    not    thirteen 
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years  of  age,  has  been  anything  but 
a  dutiful  son,  fonder  of  lounging 
about  in  the  kennels  of  Palermo  than 
of  assisting  Felicita  Balsamo  within. 
She  remembers,  with  something  like 
dread,  how  he  had  returned  upon  her 
hands  from  the  school  of  St.  Roch, 
with  wondrous  tales  of  ill-usage  there 
endured.  So  the  parting  over,  the 
reverend  father  rode  off  with  the 
young  neophyte ;  and  having  detected 
in  him  a  liking  for  medicine  and 
similar  studies,  handed  him  over 
to  the  convent  apothecary,  hoping 
thus  to  reconcile  him  to  monastic 
life.  Thus  a  new  world  was  opened 
to  young  Balsamo. 

Felicita  hopes  that  her  son,  though 
averse  to  honest  labour,  will  make 
a  good  priest  ;  the  Father-General 
hopes  that  the  new  accjuisition  will 
do  no  discredit  to  the  order  of  St. 
Benoit ;  the  con  vent  apothecar)-  hopes 
that  he  will  turn  out  a  handy  lad  ; 
Giuseppe  hopes  that  he  shall  find 
out  the  philosopher's  stone,  and 
other  marvellous  secrets,  and  so  all 
parties  are  for  a  time  satisfied. 

Upon  what  slender  pivots  turn 
the  most  momentous  events.  Giu- 
seppe, instead  of  being  consigned  to 
the  porter,  and  becoming  a  hewer  of 
wood  and  a  drawer  of  water  to  the 
Levites  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  or 
being  classed  with  the  other  novices, 
and  evolving  into  a  full-blown  Good 
Brother,  is  turned  into  the  laborator}' 
— and  becomes  a  great  man. 

Little  thinks  the  apothecary  that 
this  slave  of  his,  looking  eagerly  into 
tomes  of  Sandevogius  and  Basil 
Valentine,  prying  into  retorts  and 
alembics,  curious  in  all  relating  to 
alchemy,  and  listening  with  ravenous 
eagerness  as  the  apothecary  expounds 
the  magnificent  dreams  of  the  early 
chemists,  with  some  impatience  also 
at  the  prolixity  of  the  pious  medita- 
tions and  exhortations  scattered 
through  the  oration.  Presently  thou, 
Giuseppe,  shalt  read  for  thyself  in  the 
Arcana  of  Peter  Faber  concerning 


the  preparation  of  the  philosopher's 
stone,  and  puzzle  thy  brains  over 
the  meaning  of  such  directions  as 
these.  "Take  the  white  stones  which 
are  found  in  the  leaden  mines,  and 
towards  the  north  of  the  same  mines, 
for  that  is  the  most  moist ;  take,  I 
say,  a  stone  newly  taken  out  of  the 
mines,  and  break  it  into  little  pieces, 
with  little  pieces  also  of  the  mine  or 
ore.  Put  them  all  into  a  retort  well 
luted,  and  distil  for  two  dajrs  in 
a  strong  fire,  till  the  retort  grows 
red-hot.  Let  the  recipient  be  large, 
and  to  a  third-part  full  of  the  spirit 
of  May  dew,  that  it  may  receive  the 
spirits  that  come   over.     When  all 

the  spirits  are  drawn  over  " here, 

I  think,  Beppo  would  indignantly 
cast  from  him  the  lucubrations  oi 
that  learned  physician. 

"  Mysterious  enough,  Beppo  ;  but 
the  secrets  of  the  hermetic  art  must 
be  sedulously  sought  after — in  fear- 
and  trembling  should  the  adept 
work,  making  it  a  *  matter  of  con- 
tinual prayer.  Hear  what  Basil 
Valentine,  that  worthy  alchemist 
hath  said :  *  Whosoever  piurposcth 
in  himself  to  seek  after  that  which, 
is  the  greatest  of  terrene  things 
especially  the  knowledge  of  every 
good  thing  that  is  in  the  creatures, 
and  God  hath  liberally  imparted  to 
men,  and  imparted  (as  to  their  eflfec- 
tive  power)  in  stones,  herbs,  rootsv 
seeds,  animals,  plants,  minerals,  met- 
als— yea,  and  indeed  in  all  things — let 
him  cast  away  all  earthly  thoughts, 
reject  all  that  depends  on  them,  and 
hope  for  freeness  of  heart,  and  pray 
unto  CfOd  with  great  lowliness  oi 
mind."* 

The  young  assistant  had  a  greater 
gift  for  dreaming  of  the  possession 
of  the  power  of  transmuting  metals 
into  gold  than  of  praying  for  any- 
thing good  or  bad,  and  began  to  find 
the  convent  tiresome,  wearisome  in 
the  highest  degree.  Ye  gods  1  shall 
he  drag  out  a  whole  life  in  this  weary, 
pill-making  fashion.     He  sighed  for 
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the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  for  the  com- 
pany of  his  old  associates  in  Palermo, 
and  got  sulky,  stupid,  insubordinate, 
forged  passes  for  himself  and  others, 
whereby  they  might  for  a  time 
escape  their  prison-house;  finally,  he 
culminated  into  a  humorously  gro- 
tesque method  of  tiring  the  patience 
of  the  Benfratelli.  It  was  his  pro- 
vince to  read  the  "  Vita  Sanctonim," 
whilst  the  good  brethren  were  at 
dinner.  *•  In  colledges  and  religious 
houses,"  says  Drexilious,  "  he  that 
readeth  in  the  time  of  dinner,  taketh 
it  as  an  high  disgrace  to  be  by  the 
governour  commanded  to  repeat  this 
or  that  over  again :  this  repetition 
doth  more  trouble  him  than  any 
other  rigorous  statute  of  the  house. 
And  this  is  a  clear  and  manifest 
token  of  an  hidden  pride,  for  a  man 
to  scorn  to  have  it  thought  that  he 
hath  erred,  and  to  hate  to  blush  for 
it  publikely.  Hereupon  many,  emi- 
nent both  for  learning  and  self  con- 
tempt, when  they  have  read  at  times 
appointed,  have  of  purpose  pro- 
nounced fiilse,  or  committed  some 
error,  that  they  might  be  checked, 
and  so  learn  how  they  could  wear 
this  crown  of  straw.'"  Little  fear  of 
Beppo  making  mistakes  from  this 
motive.  The  task  galled  him  greatly ; 
much  more  to  his  liking  would  if 
have  been  to  join  in  the  feast ;  and  so, 
by  way  of  retribution,  he  read  from 
these,  pious  books — that  which  their 
ghostly  authors  never  wrote— the 
names  and  adventures  of  all  the 
loose  women  and  notable  thieves  of 
Palermo's  city ! 

Clearly  this  Balsamo  will  do  no 
good.  What  can  the  Fathcr-Cienerai 
do  with  such  a  novice  as  this? 
Frecjuent  penances  have  only 
hardened  him,  and  to  avoid  the 
consecjuences  of  his  escapades,  he 
runs  away  from  the  convent ;  and  so 
the  black  sheep  returns  once  more 
to  his  maternal  fold. 

He  appears  to  have  had  some  ar- 
tistic talent,  and  he  now  ostensibly 
devoted  himself  to  the  art  of  draw- 


ing ;  but  his  manners  had  not  im- 
proved since  he  left  the  Convent  of 
St.  Benoit.  His  days  (and  nights 
too)  were  spent  in  drinking,  gam- 
bling, and  fighting  with  all  the  scum 
and  refuse  of  Palermo.  He  became 
a  skilful  fencer,  and  a  brawl  was 
hardly  complete  unless  Beppo  Mal- 
detto  had  some  share  in  it.  With 
fine  instinct,  he  knew  that  the  offi- 
cers of  justice  were  his  natural  foes, 
and  he  was  never  so  happy  as  in 
concocting  some  scheme  for  their 
annoyance,  in  rescuing  prisoners 
from  their  custody,  or  otherwise  dis- 
comfiting them.  His  talent  for 
drawing  was  useful  to  him  in 
forging  tickets  for  admission  into  the 
theatre,  and  he  is  said  to  have  de- 
frauded one  of  his  relations  of  a 
considerable  sum  of  money.  He 
took  upon  himself  the  honourable 
office  of  a  go-between  in  an  intrigue 
between  one  of  his  female  cousins 
and  a  friend  of  his — carrying  the 
messages  of  the  amorous  pair, 
though  not  entirely  out  of  friendship. 
Indies  are  fond  of  trinkets  and 
jewellery  :  what  is  there  strange,  then, 
in  (Jiuseppe  hinting  that  his  fair 
cousin  would  appreciate  some  pretty 
bauble  from  her  lover's  hands  ?  and 
if  the  demoiselle  is  short  of  money, 
is  she  not  giving  a  touching  proof  of 
her  confidence,  if  she  borrow  from 
her  inamorato  ?  Nevertheless,  trin- 
kets and  money,  if  confided  to 
Giusei)pe's  hands,  are  not  likely  to 
reach  his  fair  cousin. 

Still  worse — Beppo  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Marquis  Maurigi, 
a  man  of  vicious  mind  and  evil  life, 
in  conjunction  with  him,  he  con- 
cocted a  scheme  for  defrauding  a 
religious  community  of  some  pro- 
perty, which  in  the  natural  course  of 
events  would  have  reverted  to  it 
Balsamo  had  a  relation  who  was  a 
notary,  and  Giuseppe  picked  up  in 
his  office,  sufficient  legal  learning  to 
carry  out  the  plan  of  himself  and 
his  confederate  Maurigi. 

He  actually  succeeded  in  fabrica- 


*  School  of  l*atiencc.     By  H.  Drexilius.    Cambridge:  1640,  p.  103. 
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ting  a  will  in  favour  of  Maurigi, 
which  had  all  the  appearance  of 
being  genuine,  and  was  received  as 
such.  The  trick  was  not  found  out 
for  several  years  after  Balsamo  had 
left  Palermo. 

Often  in  trouble,  but  possessing 
a  wonderful  knack  of  escaping  from 
the  consequences  of  his  knaveries, 
he  is  quickly  running  down  hill. 
Scarcely  twenty  years  old,  he  is 
already  a  libertine,  a  gambler,  a 
drunkard,  and  a  forger,  and  even 
worse  is  rumoured  of  him,  for  it  is 
said  that  he  has  killed  his  man  in 
one  of  the  many  brawls  in  which  he 
has  had  a  share.* 

Generally,  however,  he  is  content 
with  the  humbler  walks  of  scoun- 
drelism,  and  is  becoming  an  adept 
in  the  art  of  profiting  by  the  follies 
and  vices  of  those  around  him. 
Amongst  the  simple-minded  bur- 
gesses of  Palermo  he  has  also 
achieved  the  reputation  of  a  sorcerer 
— though  on  slight  grounds. 

Some  one  having  expressed  a 
desire  to  know,  what  a  female 
friend  was  doing  at  that  moment, 
Balsamo  kindly  offered  to  gratify 
his  wish  ;  and  stooping  down,  he 
'drew  a  square  on  the  ground,  and 
after  waving  his  hand,  in  the  ortho- 
dox magician  manner,  he  drew  inside 
the  square  a  picture  of  the  lady 
playing  cards  with  some  of  her 
friends,  and  on  sending  to  the  lady's 
residence  they  found  the  picture  was 
strictly  correct  !  The  reader,  here 
and  elsewhere  will  apply  the  needful 
grains  of  salt  to  the  strange  tales 
told  of  our  sorry  hero  by  himself 
and  others.  The  above  anecdote 
is  authenticated  by  the  imprimatur 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  will  be  in- 
teresting to  the  disciples  of  Zadkiel. 

At  Palermo  lived  a  goldsmith, 
moderately  rich,  whose  superstition 
and  avarice  were  proverbial.      Bal- 


samo marked  out  this  man  for  his 
prey,  and  having  concocted  a  plan 
for  his  deception,  and  arranged 
with  the  accomplices  requisite  for 
the  plot,  he  proceeded  to  the  house 
of  the  luckless  goldsmith,  to  whom 
he  began  to  drop  mysterious  hints 
of  buried  treasure  ;  and  at  length,  in 
response  to  Marano's  inquiries,  he 
confided  to  him,  under  strict  pledge 
of  secrecy,  that  not  far  from  the 
town  was  a  grotto,  where  a  vast 
treasure  had  been  concealed  since 
the  time  of  the  Saracen  dominion  in 
Sicily.  This  case  as  all  the  neighbours 
were  well  aware,  was  watched  by 
demons,  and  whoever  could  exorcise 
them  might  possess  himself  of  the 
golden  store  they  held  in  guard. 

Marano  listened  with  greedy  ear, 
and  fell  easily  into  the  snare  when 
the  tempter  suggested  that  they 
should  attempt  this  high,  heroic 
enterprise.  Hope  told  a  flattering 
tale  to  Marano*s  greedy  soul,  but 
when  he  heard  that  loo  ounce  of 
gold  would  be  required  for  the  pre- 
liminary expenses,  his  countenance 
fell,  and  he  felt  as  if  a  hand  of  ice 
had  been  placed  upon  the  heart 
which  a  moment  since  had  been 
palpitating  with  the  lust  of  gold.  It 
was  a  treasure  for  a  treasure  ! 

"  Do  you  know,"  cries  Balsamo, 
"  what  is  necessary  to  wrest  this 
shining  gold  from  the  hands  of  the 
demons.  Let  me  make  a  list  of 
them,  and  then  try'  them  yourself. 
You  will  see  that  they  won*t  cost  a 
penny  less  than  what  1  have  said.  I 
have  only  40  ounce  myself,  or  I 
should  not  have  come  to  you ;  I  will 
give  you  what  I  have,  and  do  you 
make  all  the  purchases." 

"No,  no,"  answered  Marano,  "I 
don't  want  to  take  this  burden  upon 
my  shoulders,  and  you  will  know 
better  than  me  what  to  get."  And 
so  with  a  sigh  he  gave  our  Giuseppe 


*  Homicide  is  still  a  common  crime  amongst  the  lower  classes.  A  word  spoken  in 
anger,  a  little  jealousy,  or  the  too  copious  use  of  wine,  are  the  common  causes  of  assassi* 
nations  in  cold  blood  ;  and  thus  at  Palermo,  as  well  as  other  pafts  of  Italy,  men  are  fre- 
quently permitted  to  live  who  have  already  destroyed  some  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and 
who  glory  in  the  crime  they  have  committed.    (Hoger*a  Picture  of  Palermo.  1800,  p.  40) 
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60  ounce  of  gold,  who  departed  after 
promising  to  return  the  next  day, 
when  they  would  go  in  company  to 
the  grotto.  Marano  passed  all  the 
night  in  thinking  over  the  buried 
treasure,  now  afraid  that  his  friend 
would  not  return,  and  that  he  had 
seen  the  last  of  his  precious  money, 
now  that  this  devil's  gold  which  he 
coveted  would  change  (as  the  folk- 
lore of  the  country  taught)  into 
charcoal  the  moment  it  came  into 
his  hands.  So  in  sleepless  misery 
he  lay  whilst  phantoms  gray  and 
grisly  flitted  before  his  mind*s-eye, 
and  when  at  last  he  fell  into  uneasy 
slumber  his  dreams  were  filled  with 
similar  horrible  images,  not  excep- 
ting that  of  the  arch-fiend  himself, 
with  his  horns,  bristly  head,  beanl 
of  iron  thread,  ass's  cars,  mouth  of 
fire,  wild -boar's  teeth,  tartar  nose, 
eyes  of  living  coal,  mastiff  mazzard, 
grey  skin  rough  and  nigged,  bat's 
wings,  griftin's  claws,  pig's  tail,  and 
duck's  feet.* 

At  last  he  was  raised  from  his  bed 
of  torture  by  Balsamo  knocking  at 
the  door,  where  he  had  two  horses 
prepared  for  their  journey.  On 
their  way  Marano  narrated  some  of 
the  horrible  dreams  which  had  mur- 
dered his  rest  during  the  night. 
Balsamo  immediately  asserted  that 
he  was  deeply  versed  in  the  science 
of  interpreting  dreams.  "  1  possess," 
said  he,  the  Book  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers,  who  slept  above  300  years, 
and  were  dreaming  all  the  time  I 
When  they  did  awake  they  wrote 
down  with  great  minuteness  the 
particulars  of  their  mighty  visions, 
and  the  explanation  thereof.  Afraid 
that  it  might  be  lost  or  destroyed, 
they  sent  it  to  the  Emi)eror  Justinian, 
who  had  it  placed  inside  the  C0I0.S- 
sus  of  Rhodes.  But  whoever  read 
this  book  would  become  either  a 
king,  or  have  more  power  than  that 


of  a  king ;  so  Belisarius,  who  was 
appointed   to   take    this     precious 
MS.  to  Rhodes,  was  blinded  by  the 
Emperor's  orders,  and  ail  the  sailors 
under  him  had  their   tongues  cut 
out,  that  they  might  not  betray  the 
secret.     However,  after  a  time,  an 
earthquake  laid  the  Colossus  low, 
and  broke  it  in  ])ieces ;  and  when  the 
Saracens  came  to   Rhodes  it  was 
sold  to  the  J  ews  for  old  metal,  and 
so  the  book  again   came  to  light, 
lioth  MS.  and  metal  were  immedi- 
atelyconfiscated  and  sent  to  Babylon ; 
and  the  kalif,  who  was  versed  in  all 
the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  wore 
the  book  enclosed  in  a  golden  case 
suspended  from   his  necklet,  as  a 
most  precious  talisman,  and  so  did 
his  successors  ;  and  to  this  cause  is 
owing  the  glories  of  the   Saracen 
kingdom.      But  in  the  crusades  the 
great  Tancred  killed  the  Soldan  of 
Ikbylon,   and    took    from    him    a 
necklet  of  33  diamonds  and  rubies 
as  big  as  nuts,    strung    upon    an 
ancient  amber  chain,  from  which  was 
suspended  this  book  in  its  golden 
case.     Tancred  wore  this  ornament 
himself,  until  his  confessor  condem- 
ned its  as  heathenish ;  and  he  then 
sent  it  to  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Knights  Templars,  a  most  learned 
man,  who  added  to  it  explanations  of 
the  secrets  it  contained,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his   successors.      When   the 
order  was  destroyed,  it  passed  into 
the  library  of  the  convent  at  Casta- 
girone,   in   which,  when   a  novice, 
1   became  accidentally    acquainted 
with  it ;  and  with  my  knowledge  of 
ancient  characters  and  the  annota- 
tions already  in  it,  I  was  able  to 
master    the     wondrous    secrets    it 
contains. 

With  such  incoherent  nonsense 
did  Balsamo  beguile  the  journey,  all 
of  which  was  eagerly  received  by 
the  goldsmith,  who,  equally  ignorant 


>  Such  is  the  Sicilian  T)ortrait  of  Satan  in  the  last  century  ;  and  it  is  worth  noticing 
that  whilst  the  JJcvil's  tail  api^ears  to  be  derived  from  that  of  the  satyr,  his  feet  are  of  an 
oriental  character  ;  for  even  the  Jews  l>clieve<l  that  whilst  evil  spirits  might  change  the 
form  of  their  bodies,  their  feet  always  remained  like  those  of  cocks. 
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and  superstitious,  began  to  look 
upon  his  companion  with  awe  and 
wonder.  Aided  by  such  a  man,  he 
might  obtain  possession  of  all  the 
buried  treasure  in  Sicily. 

Balsamo  explained  away  the  evil 
auguries  of  the  dream  which  had 
disturbed  him  ;  and  about  mid  day 
ihey  reached  the  cave,  and  sat  down 
to  rest. 

Balsamo  now  told  his  companion 
to  remain  in  charge  of  the  horses. 
"  And  I "  said  he,  wjjl  go  to  the 
house  of  my  uncle,  the  priest,  which 
is  not  far  off,  and  make  all  the 
preparations  necessary  for  exorcis- 
ing the  demons." 

So  saying  he  left  the  goldsmith 
to  his  own  reflections,  and  went  to 
dine  with  his  uncle  who  was  pastor 
of  the  little  village. 

Towards  nightfall,  having  managed 
to  abstract  some  of  his  uncle's 
clothes,  he  returned  to  the  cave, 
habited  in  priesdy  vestments,  with 
the  bieretta  upon  his  head,'^and  the 
flowmg  garments  around  him  adding 
something  of  dignity  to  his  vulgar 
and  uncuth  figure.  He  brought 
with  him,  also,  a  Massbook,  a  phial 
of  holy  water,  and  a  mattock  and 
spade  for  Marano  to  dig  with. 

The  goldsmith,  who  had  eaten 
nothing  during  the  day,  and  had 
had  no  other  occupation  than  that 
of  counting  the  slow-footed  hours 
during  Giusei)pe's  absence,  was  only 
kept  up  by  the  lust  of  money  with 
which  his  soul  was  eaten  up.  Now 
the  shades  were  fast  falling,  and  it 
was  time  for  the  incantation  to  begin. 
Balsamo  explained  to  Marano  that 
they  both  ran  great  risk  of  thrashing 
ancl  maltreatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
demons  if  they  did  not  carry  out 
every  part  of  the  work  with  i)unc- 
tilious  exactness. 

**  For  my  own  part"  said  he, "  I  feel 
cjuite  safe,  as  I  know  exactly  what 
to  do;  but  they  will  attack  the  weak- 
est ;  wherefore  let  me  tell  you  how 
best  to  repulse  their  onsloughts. 

Whatever  the  demons  do,  how- 
ever extravagant  their  actions,  take 


no  heed,  utter  no  word,  be  silent  as 
death.  Let  them  do  what  they  will, 
and  go  on  digging.  Above  all,  don't 
look  over  your  shoulder.  I  will  stand 
here,  in  front  of  you,  and  with  my 
conjurations  will  protect  you  from 
attack." 

And  the  better  to  fortify  the  gold- 
smith, his  senses,  most  liable  to 
attack,  were  to  be  charmed.  This 
was  done  by  putting  a  fine  powder 
up  his  nose,  placing  wax  in  his  ears> 
and  filling  his  mouth  with  holy  water. 
With  the  gates  so  guarded,  how  could 
the  devil  hope  to  enter  ? 

Next,  with  many  mystical  cere- 
monies, our  sorcerer  traced  upon 
the  ground  a  circle,  and  then  made 
a  sign  to  the  goldsmith,  who  stood 
watching  these  preparations  with 
wondering  eyes,  to  commence  his 
tiigging.  But  the  earth  was  hard 
and  stubborn,  and  refused  to  yield 
its  treasures  lightly ;  and  the  gold- 
smith soon  became  fatigued,  but  was 
kept  to  his  work  by  the  animating 
gestures  of  Balsamo.  When  the 
digger's  strength  was  almost  ex- 
hausted, the  perspiration  streaming 
down  his  limbs,  unused  to  such  rude 
toil,  the  sorcerer  made  a  sign  to  his 
accomplices  and  suddenly  the  airwas 
rent  with  horrid  yells,  and  a  band  ofc 
phantoms,  so  hideous  that  Marano 
might  have  said  with   Shakspeare^ 

Hell  is  let  loose, 
And  all  the  devils  are  here, 

make  their  appearance,  and  com- 
mence belabouring  him  with  a 
strength  and  spirit  surpassing  in 
such  gashtly  assailants. 

Mad  with  pain  and  terror,  Marano, 
taking  to  flight,  overturned  the  torch,, 
whose  lurid  rays  had  lighted  up  the 
incantation  scene,  and  stumbHng, 
fell  heavily  upon  the  floor  of  the 
cave,  where,  black  and  blue  with 
bruises  and  half  dead  with  fright, 
he  remained  the  rest  of  the  night. 
W'hen  the  morning  came  cool  and 
bright,  the  wretched  goldsmith 
aroused  himself  and,  on  missing 
Balsamo,  felt  sure  the  devils  had 
borne  him  away  to  their  fiery  home. 
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and  thereupon  consoled  himself  that 
life  was  still  left,  though  he  carried 
it  in  a  sorely  bruised  skin.  On  leav- 
ing the  cave  no  horses  were  visible. 
5urely  the  devils  had  not  taken  them 
Also.  If  horses  have  souls,  so  much 
the  worse  for  Marano,  who  will  have 
to  make  up  the  value  to  the  dealer 
from  whom  Balsamo  had  hired  them. 
So  he  bemoans  his  money  lost  and 
the  prospect  of  losing  more,  and  full 
of  sad  and  grievous  meditations,  he 
takes  his  weary  way  back  to  Palermo, 
where  his  blackened  face  and  gro- 
tesque bearing  made  him  the  object 
of  general  ridicule  in  the  streets,  his 
only  satisfaction  being  that  the  devil 
has  not  also  flown  away  with  him. 
But  when  he  learned  the  full  extent 
of  the  deception  which  had  been 
practised  upon  him,  his  rage  knew 
no  bounds,  and  he  denounced  the 
<:onspirators  to  justice.  But  virtue, 
when  ridiculous,  fails  to  obtain  a 
hearing,  and  liis  complaints  were 
more  a  subject  for  laughter  than 
<:ompassion.  Foiled  here,  Marano 
vowed  to  kill  Balsamo,  if  ever  he 
■came  within  dagger  reach. 

Giuseppe  found  himself  no  longer 
master  of  the  situation,  and  like  a  wise 
.general,  he  retreated.  Without  wait- 
ing for  the  officers  of  justice,  he  left 
Palermo,  and  wandered  forth  into 
the  outside  world  of  rascaldom.  A 
young  man  who  could  tell  fortunes, 
calculate  an  astrological  scheme,  use 
the  divining  rod,  having  some  know- 
ledge of  medicine  and  chemistry, 
skilful  in  the  manufiicture  of  love 
potions,  a  clever  draughtsman, 
.and  a  good  fencer,  would  not  be 
short  of  employment  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

He  appears  to  have  first  directed 
fliis  stei)s  to  Messina,  where  he  had 
an  aunt  named  Vincente  Cagliostro, 
who  was  said  to  be  somewhat  rich. 
Balsamo  determined  to  hunt  up  this 
relative;  she  was  getting  old,  and 
might  leave  her  riches  to  her  w^orthy 
nephew.  It  was  a  chance  not  to  be 
lost.  A  beautiful  dream,  and  only 
a  dream ;  for,  on  inquiry,  he  learned 


that  the  good  old  dame  had  died  in 
the  odour  of  sanctity,  and  had  left 
her  money  to  various  religious  and 
charitable  associations  in  Messina. 

Our  adventurer  now  thought  it 
would  be  expedient  to  forsake  the 
name  of  Giuseppe  Balsamo ;  he  was 
commencing  the  world  anew,  why 
not  drop  all  evidences  of  the  past  ? 
And  as  he  was  one  against  the  world, 
it  was  only  fair  that  he  should  ob- 
tain for  himself  all  the  advantages 
which  he  could,  to  make  the  combat 
more  equal. 

He  saw  that  a  man  of  birth  and 
rank  received  honour  and  respect, 
although,  if  stripped  of  his  rank,  he 
would  be  scorned  by  the  beggars  in 
the  street.  Instinctively  he  knew 
the  value  of  a  sounding  title ;  this 
consideration,  and  a  wish  to  obtain 
something  from  the  aunt  who  had 
been  so  neglected  of  her  nephew, 
probably  influenced  him  in  the  choice 
of  a  substitute  for  the  soiled  and  dis- 
honoured name  of  Giuseppe  Bal- 
samo. Henceforth,  although  he  as- 
sumed other  pseudonymes,  he  was 
chiefly  known  as  Alexander,  Count 
de  Cagliostro.  At  Messina,  in  all 
probability  he  met  Althotas.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  at  the 
real  truth  respecting  this  mysterious 
personage.  His  very  existence  has 
been  disputed,  but  we  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Cagliostro  did 
fall  in  with  such  an  adventurer ;  and 
if  we  may  attach  any  credit  at  all  to 
those  expressions  of  admiration  and 
reverence  with  which  in  after  life  he 
spoke  of  the  sage,  Althotas,  we  must 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  latter 
was  a  man  of  great  talents  and  ac- 
([uirements.  His  nationality  is  un- 
known ;  some  surmise  him  to  have 
been  a  Greek,  others  a  Spaniard  ;  he 
spoke  several  languages  with  fluency, 
was  something  of  an  oriental  scholar, 
and  dabbled  in  alchemy  and  similar 
arts. 

In  company  they  sailed  along  the 
Archipelago,  and  landed  at  Alexan- 
dria, where  they  remained  forty  days 
engaged  in  "  chemical  operations,"— 
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nothing  less  than  manufacturing 
something  which  was  a  close  imita- 
tion of  silk.  Hemp  was  the  principal 
material  used,  a  dangerous  thing  fof 
rogues  to  handle,  and  which  might 
almost  have  served  as  a  memento  mori 
for  them  both.  From  thence  they 
had  intended  to  proceed  to  Grand 
Cairo,  but  contrary  winds  drove  them 
to  Malta,  where  they  appear  to  have 
fattened  on  the  credulity  of  the  Grand 
Master,  Pinto,  who  employed  them 
in  his  alchemical  laboratory.  Here 
Althotas  is  supposed  to  have  shuffled 
off  this  mortal  coil :  here,  at  all 
events,  his  shadowy  figure  disappears 
from  history. 

Our  Count  now  proceeded  to 
Naples,  where  he  attached  himself 
to  the  Chevalier  D' Aquino,  a  Knight 
of  Malta,  to  whom  he  had  been  re- 
commended by  Pinto. 

At  Naples  he  lived  on  the  presents 
he  had  received  from  the  Grand 
Master,  and  what  he  could  extort 
from  the  credulity  or  good  nature  of 
his  patron.  He  also  succeeded  in 
attracting  the  notice  of  a  magnate  of 
the  princely  house  of  Caramanco, 
and  wished  Cagliostro  to  accompany 
him  to  his  dominions. 

At  Messina  they  parted  company, 
on  what  terms  does  not  appear.  Bal- 
samo,  at  this  town,  met  with  a  friend 
from  Palermo— a  violent,  dissolute 
priest,  who,  in  the  old  days,  was  one 
of  those  devils  who  had  tormented 
Marano,  the  goldsmith.  In  com- 
pany with  this  man,  Beppo  returned 
to  Naples,  being  detained  on  the  way 
by  a  false  charge  of  being  concerned 
in  the  abduction  of  a  lady. 

By  what  means  they  lived  there 
ran  only  be  guessed  ;  after  a  brief 
sojourn,  they  departed  for  Rome,  and 
the  priestly  friend,  almost  as  shadowy 
as  Atholtas,  disappeared  for  ever. 

In  this  Rome  our  hero  has  got  to 
eat  and  drink,  and  as  a  means  thereto 
must  work  ;  and  so  with  the  aid  of 
such   knowledge    of    painting    and 


design  as  remained  of  his  artistic 
studies,  he  washes  over  etchings, 
giving  them  the  appearance  of  draw- 
ings, and  sells  them  as  such  to  all 
who  are  willing  to  buy.  It  is  also 
said  that,  by  means  of  letters  of  in- 
troduction obtained  at  Naples,  he 
gained  access  to  many  persons  of 
eminence,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  him- 
self among  others ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  reconcile  these  statements 
with  the  poverty  and  dishonesty  of 
his  method  of  obtaining  a  living. 

His  manners  had  not  yet  attained 
that  polish  and  courtliness  which 
they  afterwards  possessed,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  fact  that  he  was  im- 
prisoned, though  but  for  three  days, 
for  a  brawl  with  one  of  the  waiters  at 
the  tavern  where  he  lodged,  which 
was  at  the  sign  of  the  Sun,  in  the 
Rotunda.  Here  also  our  Beppo  en- 
tered into  the  bonds  of  matrimony* 
The  woman  who  had  gained  posses- 
sion of  what  little  love  and  affection 
he  could  spare  from  himself,  was 
Lorenza  Feliciani,  daughter  of  a 
girdle-maker,  and  a  girl  whose  beauty 
was  remarkable,  and  who  seems 
never  to  have  become  utterly  de 
praved  at  heart,  although  her  subse- 
quent career,  under  the  tuition  of  our 
Beppo,  was  one  of  shame  and  de- 
ception. 

How  shall  we  describe  the  charms 
of  Signora  Lorenza  ?  the  biographers 
grow  eloquent  in  cataloguing  them. 
Slight  in  person,  with  seducing 
eyes  of  gracious  bearing,  with  all 
that  gloss  and  freshness  of  colour 
which  belongs  to  the  spring-time  of 
life  :  such  was  the  bride  our  hera 
secured.  If  we  consider  her  intel- 
lectual capacities,  we  shall  find  they 
were  not  mean.  She  was  utterly 
uneducated  and  ignorant,  yet  had 
a  woman's  quick  wit  and  persuasive 
tongue.  The  young  couple  were 
married  at  the  church  of  St.  Saviour 
in  the  Fields,  and  went  to  live  with 
the  father  and  mother  of  the  bride.* 


*  In  dcscribintr  the  marriage,   the  author  of  the  *  *  Corrcspondenza  Segreta"  per- 
petrates a  pun  on  our  hero's  surname,  in  which  that  of  Lorenza  waB  now  im-Balsamata* 
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'I'he  demand  for  pseudo-drawings 
appears  to  have  fallen  ofif;  things 
were  getting  worse  every  day,  when 
the  idea  enters  his  head,  if,  indeed, 
it  was  not  the  motive  of  his  marriage, 
of  turning  to  advantage  the  hand- 
some face  of  his  wife. 

Surely,  thinks Beppo,  the  husband, 
the  obliging  husband  of  a  pretty 
woman  will  never  want  money. 

The  marriage  tie  had  little  sanctity 
in  the  eyes  of  (luiseppe  l^alsamo, 
and  he  endeavoured  to  instil  a 
similiar  contempt  for  it  into  the 
breast  of  Lorenza,  greatly  to  the 
indignation  of  her  mother.  Frequent 
<iuarrels  arose  from  this  source,  and 
Beppo  resolved  to  remove  Lorenza 
from  the  beneficial  influences  of  her 
home,  in  order  that  he  might  the 
more  easily  mould  her  \o  his  pur- 
pose. Having  left  her  f;ither's  house, 
the  voung  couple  commenced  house- 
keei)ing  for  themselves,  and  Balsamo 
explained  to  her  his  (it  is  to  be 
hopeil)  unii]ue  theor>'  of  fiiith fulness 
to  tiie  marriage- vow,  a  theory  fully 
explained  in  the  maxim,  that  adultery 
is  no  crime  when  committed  for 
the  sake  of  money,  and  not  simply 
through  affection  for  another. 

After  indoctrinating  his  wife  with 
these  views,  he  proceeded  to  put 
them  into  practice,  and  lived  on 
the  irains  of  his  wite's  dishonour. 

Amongst  the  people  willi  whom 
Heppo  became  intimate  at  this  stage 
of  his  career,  were  two  Sicilians, 
Ottavio  Nicastro,  (afterwards  hung 
for  murder),  and  the  Marquis 
Agliata,  an  adventurer  of  the  same 
stamp  as  Cagiiostro,  but  in  some 
respects  his  superior.  Tiiey  forged 
l>onds  and  (UuHunenls  likely  to  be 
of  use  to  them  in  tiieir  peculiar  trade, 
and  the  Marquis  j^resented  Beppo 
with  an  officer's  commission  in  the 
armv  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  the 
signature  of  that  potentate  being 
<'opied  with  great  fidelity.  Armed 
with  this  warrant,  Balsamo  appeared 
in  the  Prussian  uniform. 

The  three  thieves  fell  out  about 
the   division   of   some  booty,   and 


Nicastro    i)eached  upon   his   com- 
panions ;  but  they  having  got  intelli- 
gence, left  the  Ktemal  City,  (as  the 
priestly  biographer,  'jvith  a  painter's 
eye  to  details,  informs  us)  in   two 
separate  carriages,  the  first  contain- 
ing the  Marquis  Agliata,  and  Signora 
Lorenza,   the   second  occupied   by 
her  worthy  husband  and  Agliata's 
secretaiy*.     They  set  out  for  Venice, 
the  expenses  of  the  journey  being 
defrayed   by  the  Marquis.     It  was 
not  entirely  a  pleasure  trip  ;  business 
was    mingleii   with    amusement  in 
judicious  projiortions.    By  means  of 
forged   letters  of  introduction,  they 
succeeded     in     swindling     several 
]iersons  on  their  road.    At  Bergamo 
they  intended  making  a  short  stay, 
but  the  magistrates  having  had  some 
warning    of    their    real    character, 
arrestetl     Balsamo    and    his    wife, 
Agliata  escaping  with  all  the  money. 
Our  Bei>podid  not  lose  his  presence 
of  mind  in  this  predicament,    and 
managed    to    convey    to    the    fair 
Lorenza  a  ])acket  of  forged  notes 
which   she  hid    in  her  bosom,  and 
destroye<l  as  soon  as  she   had  an 
opportunity.      The  worthy   couple 
were  driven  from  the  city,  and  found 
themsehes   reduced   to   the  lowest 
poverty.       The  fates  were  clearly 
against   them,  what  must   be  their 
next   move?    To  those  who  have 
followed    so    far     this     record    of 
rogueries,  the  next  adventure  in  our 
liero's  life  will  seem  entirely  out  of 
character. 

Beppo  and  his  wife  determined  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of 
St.  James  of  Gallicia,  His  religion 
was  but  an  evil-day  faith  at  the  best, 
and  when  fortune  smiled  on  him 
tiiis  idea  of  the  pilgrimage  was  given 
uj).  Shade  of  Peter  tlie  Hermit, 
look  down  upon  this  brace  of  pil- 
grims !  Never  before  or  since,  let 
us  hoi)e,  did  such  a  couple  don  the 
palmer's  weeds.  In  pilgrim  guise 
they  begged  their  way  tlirough 
Sai:dinia,  and  after  much  weary 
wandering  came  to  Antibes.  Charity 
is  proverbially  cold,  and  so  our  two 
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of  adventurers  endeavoured  to  stimu- 
late that  virtue  by  the  narration  of  a 
romantic  story  of  their  pilgrimage 
having  been  undertaken  as  a  penance 
for  contracting  a  clandestine  marri- 
age. Doubtless  this  tale  and  Lor- 
enza's  pretty  face  would  excite  the 
pity  of  the  tender-hearted  ;  but,  after 
all,  begging  is  but  a  bad  trade. 

At  Antibes,  Lorenza  (urged  on  by 
the  threats  and  brutalities  of  her 
husband)  encouraged  the  attentions 
of  several  officers.  To  the  remon- 
strances of  his  wife,  whose  mind  the 
evil  weeds  had  not  entirely  overrun, 
Balsamo  demanded,  "  What  is  the 
use  of  our  virtue  since  Providence 
abandons  us  ?  Behold,  how  thy 
God  assists  us !  dost  thou  not  see  to 
what  misery  we  are  reduced  ?" 

The  money  thus  virtuously  ob- 
tained took  them  to  Barcelona,  where 
they  remained  for  several  months  ; 
and  when  the  supplies  began  to  fail, 
Beppo  hit  upon  a  fresh  method  of 
replenishing  their  purses. 

In  accordance  with  this  notable 
scheme,  Lorenza  went  to  confession, 
and  filled  the  ears  of  the  holy  father 
with  a  woeful  story.  They  were 
scions  of  a  noble  Roman  family,  and 
had  married  against  the  wishes  of 
their  relatives,  their  remittances  had 
miscarried,  and  they  were  now  in  the 
greatest  straits.  This  tale  with  proper 
decorations,  the  countess  delivered 
to  the  father-confessor,  and  he,  a 
good,  unsuspicious  man,  gave  her 
money — not  mucli  perhaps  but  some, 
and  the  day  following  sent  her  a 
ham,  and  came  to  visit  them  shortly 
after.  The  actors  appear  to  have 
played  their  parts  skilfully  to  the 
good  priest.  Beppo  was  a  great  man, 
to  be  styled  "  Your  Excellency"  at 
every  word;  but  the  cur^  of  the  parish 
seems  to  have  been  a  suspicious 
man,  and  with  i)rosaic  common 
sense  desired  to  have  some  proofs 
of  the  veracity  of  their  history. 
He  would  like  to  see  their  Excel- 
lencies* marriage-contract.  Alas  they 
had  it  not,  which  only  increased 
their  discredit.     Beppo,  to  counter- 


act this,  resolved  to  obtain  the  pro- 
tection of  some  local  magnate. 
Lorenza  was  instrumental  in  securing 
the  good-will  of  Don  J  ago  Buena- 
Gana,  one  of  the  magistrates,  and 
by  his  instrumentality,  they  pro- 
cured an  authentic  copy  of  the 
marriage-contract  from  Rome  ;  but 
in  the  meantime  Beppo  had  formed 
an  intimacy  with  Don  Francillo 
Tentenayres-y-Jaltatras,  a  nobleman 
who  was  travelling  for  pleasure,  and 
who  was  charmed  with  Lorenza's 
pretty  face.  In  company  with  this 
scion  of  nobility,  Beppo  and  his  wife 
proceeded  to  Madrid,  and  lived 
there  at  the  expense  of  their  noble 
friend  ;  but  the  calls  upon  his  purse 
were  so  great,  that  he  resolved  to 
abandon  them. 

Here  Balsamo  practised  for  a  short 
time  as  a  doctor  ;  but  one  of  his 
patients  having,  unfortunately,  died, 
his  heirs  refused  to  pay  the  sum 
agreed  upon  as  the  price  of  his  restora- 
tion. The  man  was  dead— how  then 
could  he  be  said  to  be  cured? 
Balsamo  replied  that  he  was  cured 
before  he  died  ;  but  the  friends  of 
the  dead  man  were  deaf  to  his  char- 
ming. He  went  to  a  lawyer,  who 
said  his  cause  was  just,  but  asked 
more  for  fees  than  the  case  was 
worth.  Balsamo  bethought  him  of 
obtaining  the  "  friendship  "  of  some 
one  who  might  influence  the  lawsuit, 
and  Lorenza  laid  her  snares  for  the 
Governor,  but  found  herself  unable 
to  captivate  that  Spartan  per- 
sonage. 

Thus  foiled,  they  proceeded  to 
Lisbon,  where,  under  the  directions 
of  her  worthy  husband,  Lorenza 
carried  on  a  liason  with  Don  Juan 
Menind,  a  rich  merchant  of  that 
city.  This  affair  having  got  to  the 
merchant's  family, Beppo  determined 
to  extend  the  sphere  of  his  opera- 
tions by  making  an  excursion  into 
England. 

Some  topazes  which  Beppo  had 
brought  from  Lisbon,  he  entrusted 
to  a  certain  Marquis  Vivona — in 
whom  some  recognise  the  features 
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Beppo*s  old  friend,  Agliata — to  con- 
vert into  money ;  but  the  worthy  mar- 
(juis,  forgetting  the  old  adage  which 
enjoins  honour  among  thieves, 
straightway  disappeared,  and  was 
seen  no  more  by  our  lamenting  Beppo. 
Nor  when  Cagliostro*s  fame  as  a  ma- 
gician was  at  the  highest  was  he  ever 
able,  by  any  spells  whatever,  to  dis- 
cover in  what  obscure  corner  of  ras- 
caldom tlie  crafty  SiciHan  had  con- 
cealed himself. 

Balsamo  was  always  vain-glorious 
and  extravagant ;  he  was  soon  in 
dilliculties,  credit  low,  landlord  im- 
portunate and  menacing.  Next  we 
have  him  incarcerated  in  the  King's 
Bench  at  the  suit  of  his  landlord. 

From  this  retreat  he  was  rescued 
by  the  charity  of  Sir  Jul  ward  Hales  ; 
and  soon  after  we  find  him  decorat- 
ing the  summer-house  of  a  Dr. 
Benamore.  In  this,  his  first  visit  to 
England,  Beppo  appears  to  have 
been  plain  Joseph  l^alsamo,  and  not 
His  Excellency  the  Count  de  Cag- 
liostro. 

He  had  some  artistic  talent,  but 
his  designs  did  not  give  satisfaction; 
it  is  also  said  that  he  repaid  his  em- 
ployer's kindness  by  seducing  his 
daughter. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
Beppo  and  Lorenza  were  once  more 
without  friends  and  in  i)overty.  They 
decitlcd  to  return  to  the  Continent, 
and  at  Dover  they  met  with  a 
certain  Monsieur  Duplaisir,  and 
with  him  they  journeyed  to  J*aris, 
Madame  la  Conitessij  in  the  post- 
chaise  with  Diipliiisir,  whilst  the 
complaisant  ('ount  jogged  behind  on 
horseback. 

l)u])laisir  de  la  Radoltc  was  a 
I'rench  surgeon,  who  had  lived  in 
India,  al  the  court  of  Delhi.  He 
was  young,  with  a  handsome,  smiling 
face,  was  not  overburdened  with 
money,  and  had  no  niuials  worth 
lnenlionin;,^  At  Paris,  I.orenza  be- 
<-ame  the  mistress  of  Dujjlaisir,  and 
the  three  lived  tor^^ether  for  some 
months;  but  I»ej)j)o's(lisj)osition was 
very  ar^juisitive,  he  believed  in  mak- 


ing hay  while  the  sun  shooe,  and 
understood  as  well  as  any  political 
economist  the  duty  of  selling  in  the 
dearest  market.  Duplaisir  began  to 
tire  of  the  continual  demands  upon 
his  purse,  which  was  not  one  of  the 
deepest.  Although  they  lived  at 
Duplaisir's  expen.se,  they  managed 
to  contract  debts  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  200  crowns.  Accord- 
ingly, Duplaisir  proposed  to  madame 
that  she  should  commence  business 
on  her  own  account.  What  was  not 
suflicient  for  three  (and  one  of  them 
Count  Caglio.stro),  would  be  amply 
sufficient  for  two  alone. 

The  idea  of  emancipating  herself 
from  the  hateful  chains  which  her 
husband  had  forged  for  that  beautiful 
form,  seems  to  have  delighted  Lo- 
renza.  To  escape  from  the  coarse^ 
sensual  Beppo ;  to  live  with  a  man 
who  seems  to  have  some  real  love 
for  her,  as  love  went ;  to  live  at  ease, 
in  peace  and  quiet ;  to  cease  those 
eternal  wanderings ;  above  all,  to 
escape  from  the  round,  unmeaning 
face  of  her  husband, — was  it  not  a 
vision  of  Paradise  to  this  poor  soul  ? 
So  she  left  the  Count,  and  went  to 
live  with  Duplaisir.  But  not  so 
lightly  will  you  escape  from  the 
clutches  of  Giuseppe  Balsamo— not 
so  easily  will  you  break  his  fetters  \ 
Be])po  replies  to  this  move  of  the 
countess  by  obtaining  an  order  for  her 
arrest,  and  she  was  confined  in  the 
Maison  de  St.  Pelagic  for  several 
months.  During  her  imprisonment 
the  Count  commenced  an  intrigue 
with  one  who  was  fast  getting  into 
the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  and  who 
had  had  no  character  to  lose  for  ever 
so  many  years.  From  the  "  bounty  " 
of  this  lady,  and  from  the  proceeds 
of  a  miraculous  cosmetic,  he  ob- 
tained the  means  of  living.  Some 
time  after  the  release  of  the  Coun- 
tess, he  took  up  his  residence  near 
the  barriers,  and  having  resumed  his 
researches  after  the  an  rum  potabilc 
and  the  elixir  of  life,  he  found  two 
ac(iuaintances— men  of  position — 
who  w'cre  devout  believers  in  the 
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doctrines  of  Raymond  Lulli  and 
Peter  Faber.  To  these  he  enlarged 
in  his  grandiloquent  jargon  on  the 
wondrous  secrets  he  had  wrested 
from  nature.  Wealth  and  long  life 
would  soon  be  at  his  will,  and  he 
should  conquer  the  only  ills  that 
are  in  this  world  —  Poverty  and 
Death. 

Delightful  news  to  the  avaricious, 
gladdening  intelligence  to  the  hoary- 
sinner,  who,  with  body  and  mind 
enfeebled,  is  still  wicked  in  thought 
if  not  in  deed.  What  a  fool's  para- 
dise he  opens  to  their  view  1  Gold 
enough  to  win  all  the  pleasures  of 
the  world,  and  life  long  enough  to 
cheat  the  devil  at  last ! 

One  may  fancy  the  poor  gulls 
dreaming  of  turning  everything  to 
^old,  and  saying,  with  Sir  Epicure 
Mammon, — 

I  assure  you 
He  that  has  once  the  Flower  of  the  Sun, 
The  perfect  ruby  which  we  call  Elixir, 
Not  only  can  do  that,  but  by  its  virtue 
Can  confer  Honour,  Love,  Respect,  long 

Life, 
<jive  Safety,  Valour — yea,  and  Victory, 
To  whom  he  will.* 

But  is  the  Count  certain  of  suc- 
cess ?  for  doubts  will  intrude  even 
in  the  minds  6f  such  credulous  evil 
worshippers  as  these.  Is  he  really 
on  the  eve  of  this  wonderful  dis- 
covery? He  pledges  his  word  of 
honour  (a  valuable  power),  to  place 
both  secrets  at  their  disposal  within 
a  time  named.  Meanwhile,  to  dis- 
pel my  doubts  which  might  still 
exist  as  to  the  extent  of  his  her- 
metic skill,  he  takes  a  few  pistoles 
from  his  pocket,  throws  them  in  a 
crucible,  and  adds  various  other 
ingredients,  and  draws  forth  a  crock 
of  gold,  finer,  heavier,  and  of  far 
more  value  than  the  pistoles,  he  had 
thrown  in. 

St.  Thomas  himself,  that  patron 
saint  of  doubters,  could  not  disbe- 
lieve after  a  proof  like  that. 

But  the  time  when  he  is  to  give 


them  wealth  and  immortality  is  close 
at  hand.  Art  is  long,  and  he  is  not 
yet  prepared  for  them,  and  to  avoid 
their  reproaches  he  obtains  a  pas- 
port  imder  another  name,  and  so 
flies  to  Brussels. 

We  next  find  him  at  Naples  in 
1773  (Strange  to  say,  the  date  can 
be  fixed),  after  having  wandered  over 
a  portion  of  Germany.  He  had  in 
his  service  one  David  Larocca, 
who  had  been  a  barberin  Palermo. 
As  this  Larocca  was  one  day 
strolling  about,  he  met  Antonio 
Braccionieri,  son  of  Joseph  Bracci- 
onieri  who  had  paid  for  the  educa- 
tion of  young  Balsamo,  and  was  him- 
self uncle  to  that  worthy.  Having 
entered  into  conversation  with  the 
ex-barber,  and  learned  that  he  had 
travelled  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  he  thought  it  possible  that 
in  his  wanderings  he  might  have 
met  with  Giuseppe  Balsamo,  whose 
relations  had  not  heard  from  him 
for  years.  When  the  question  was 
put,  Larocca  pretended  not  to  have 
any  recollection  of  Braccionieri's 
nephew.  On  Larocca's  invitation 
he  accompanied  him  to  a  house 
opposite  the  theatre;  and  onisntering 
he  was  astonished  at  being  pre- 
sented to  his  lost  nephew.  Balsa- 
mo explained  to  his  uMbadering 
relative,  that  he  had  engaged  the 
ex-barber  as  his  valet  de  chambre, 
and  begged  that  his  uncle  would 
wait  whilst  he  brought  his  wife, 
Lorenza,  to  him.  Half  an  hour  after, 
he  came  dashing  up  to  the  door  in 
a  handsome  carriage,  duly  attended 
by  lackeys  of  the  first  water,  and 
by  his  side  sat  the  charming 
lady  whose  beauty  conquered  all 
hearts.  But  honest  Antonio  is  still 
more  astounded  to  hear  his  ne'er-do- 
well  nephew  styled  the  Marquis  de 
Pelligrini  by  the  obsequious  ser- 
vants. Beppo  took  his  uncle  to  see 
a  mansion  which  he  had  that  day 
hired,  and  invited  his  worthy  relative 
to    stay  with    him.       Braccionieri 


*  Alchemist,  act  ii.  sc.  I. 
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seems  to  have  been  a  good  honest 
man,  with  no  desire  to  have  the  gains 
or  the  company  of  the  sham  marquis, 
and  his  manner  became  cooler,  until 
Beppo,  in  a  fit  of  penitence,  told  him 
that  if  he  could  obtain  a  general  par- 
don for  his  past  offences,  he  would 
willingly  settle  down  in  his  native 
place — a  quiet,  honest  citizen.  Was 
this  penitence  real  or  assumed  ? 
That  he  liad  a  wish  to  rest  from  his 
nomadic  life  is  (juite  possible  ;  but 
as  he  appears  to  have  been  in  affluent 
circumstances  when  his  uncle  met 
him,  there  cannot  have  been  mucli 
real  remorse,  since  all  that  it  promp- 
ted to  him  was  the  desire  of  enjoy- 
ing his  ill-gotten  money  in  his  birth- 
place, where  he  might  enjoy  the  vul- 
gar pleasure  of  making  all  his  (juon- 
dam  associates  pale  with  envy  at  the 
riches  and  magnificence  of  the  once 
despised  Beppo  Balsamo. 

The  uncle  promised  to  exert  his 
influence,  if  Giuseppe  chose  to  re- 
turn, and  he  obtained  from  the 
Prince  of  Botra  a  letter  to  that 
magnate's  son,  the  Prince  of  Pietra 
Persia,  requesting  him  to  afford  his 
protection  to  Balsamo.  As  soon  as 
this  letter  had  i)een  obtained,  Brac- 
cionieri  set  off  with  Be])po  and 
Lorenza ;  and  on  arriving  at  Palermo, 
he  lodged  tliem  in  his  own  house, 
and  prevailed  on  Marano,  the  duped 
jeweller,  to  abstain  from  all  pro- 
ceedings, against  the  old  enemy,  who 
had  ventured  within  his  reach. 

Balsamo  had  now  other  claims 
upon  the  generosity  of  the  Prince, 
for  the  young  and  charming  face  of 
Madame  Balsamo  had  captivated 
his  imagination  ;  and  as  we  have 
already  seen,  Clagliostro  was  not  the 
man  to  be  restrained  by  any  princi- 
ple of  religion  or  morality  from 
making  the  most  of  such  a  passion. 
His  uncle's  moral  lectures  disgusted 
him,  and  to  avoid  them,  he  very  un- 
ceremoniously left  him  nfler  a  stay 
of  seventeen  days,  and  hired  a  house 
of  his  own  ;  but  Marano,  seeing  him 
no .  longer  under  the  protection  of 
Braccionieri,  resolved  to  have  justice 


for  his  old  injuries,  and  so  went  to 
the  President  Airoldi,  made  his 
complaint,  and  had  our  fine  gentle- 
man laid  by  the  heels. 

Dire  was  the  rage  of  the  Prince 
when  the  Marchese  Pelligrini,  whom 
he  had  proclaimed  under  his  protec- 
tion, was  arrested ;  and  failing  in 
several  attempts  to  liberate  the 
prisoner,  he  bethought  him  of  a 
method  which  has  a  certain  massive 
simplicity  about  it.  "  The  manner 
of  his  escape,'*  says  Ooethe,".deserves 
to  be  described.  The  son  of  one  of 
the  first  Sicilian  princes  and  great 
landed  proprietors,  (who,  moreover^ 
had  filled  important  stations  at  the 
Neapolitan  court),  was  a  person  that 
united,  with  a  strong  body  and  un- 
governable temper,  all  the  tyrannical 
caprice  which  the  rich  and  great 
without  cultivation  think  themselves 
entitled  to  exhibit. 

Donna  Lorenza  had  contrived  to 
gain  this  man,  and  on  him  the 
fictitious  Marchese  Pelligrini  found- 
ed his  security.  The  prince  testi- 
fied openly  that  he  was  the  protector 
of  this  stranger  pair  ;  but  what  was 
his  fury  when  Joseph  Balsamo,  at 
the  instance  of  those  whom  he  had 
cheated,  was  cast  injo  prison !  He 
tried  various  means  to  deliver  him, 
and  as  these  would  not  prosper,  he 
publicly,  in  the  president's  ante- 
chamber, threatened  the  plaintifts* 
advocate  with  the  frightfullest  mis- 
usage  if  the  suit  werenot  dropped,and 
Balsamo  forthwith  set  at  liberty.  As 
the  advocate  declined  such  proposal, 
he  clutched  him,  beat  him,  threw 
him  on  the  floor,  trampled  him  with 
his  feet,  and  could  hardly  be  re 
strained  from  still  -further  outrages, 
when  the  president  himself  came 
running  out  at  the  tumult,  and  com- 
manded i)eace. 

This  latter,  a  weak,  dependant 
man,  made  no  attempt  to  punish 
the  injurer ;  the  plaintiflfe  and  their 
advocate  grew  faint-hearted,  and 
Balsamo  was  let  go ;  not  so  much 
as  a  registration  in  the  court  books 
specifying  his  dismissal,  who  occa- 
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sioned  it,  or  how  it  took  place.^ 
Braccionieri,  in  relating  this  circum- 
stance, omits  all  mention  of  the 
intrigue  between  the  prince  and 
Madame  Balsam o,  and  simply  says, 
"  The  prince  of  Pietra  Persia,  being 
desirous  of  honouring  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  father,  went  to  the 
president,  and  got  Balsamo  released 
on  condition  that  in  twenty-four 
hours  he  would  leave  Palermo."' 
One  can  easily  suppose  that  it  would 
not  have  been  politic  to  have  told  the 
naked  truth  respecting  a  personage 
so 'powerful. 

Having  made  this  lucky  escape, 
the  Marquis  departed  for  Malta, 
selling  his  wondrous  pomade  for 
beautifying  the  face  ;  from  Malta  to 
Naples,  where  we  once  more  find 
him  in  his  favourite  character  of 
alchemist  and  mvstic.  Here  he  form- 
ed  the  acquaintance  of  a  rich  mer- 
chant, who,  in  homely  phrase,  had 
more  money  than  witj  and  was  en- 
tirely under  the  command  of  his 
spiritual  adviser.  Beppo  resolved 
to  dupe  both,  and  to  oust  the  priest 
from  the  merchant's  esteem,  a  bold 
design,  which  he  successfully  carried 
into  practice.  Both  were  astonished 
at  the  wonders  of  his  chemical  art, 
and  the  monk  soon  found  that'^'he 
had  been  quietly  supplanted.  The 
merchant  was  an  easy  dupe,  and 
paid  liberally  for  his  initiation  into 
the  sublime  mysteries  of  the  her- 
metic science. 

Lorenza  seems  often  to  have 
looked  lingeringly  back  upon  her 
Roman  home,  and  she  now  prevailed 
upon  her  husband  to  invite  her  father 
and  brother  to  Naples.  This  was 
done,  and  the  youth,  being  a  hand- 
some young  man,  with  something 
attractive  and  engaging  about  him, 
Beppo  determined  to  take  him  under 
his  care,  with  a  view  of  making  him 
useful  hereafter.  Madame  Balsamo 
was  no  doubt  glad  to  have  one  of  the 
friends   of  her  childhood  near  ht.r. 


though  she  may  have  had  her  doubts 
as  to  the  ultimate  intentions  ofher 
lord.  We  may  suppose  that  the 
merchant  became  tired  of  filling 
Balsamo's  sieve  of  a  purse,  for,  in 
company  with  his  wife  and  her 
brother,  Beppo  left  Naples  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Marseilles,  where  he  passed 
for  a  Prussian  officer  of  high  rank. 
Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
a  foolish  woman,  who,  with  one 
foot  in  the  grave,  had  not  given  up 
gallantry. 

Balsamo  fooled  her  to  the  top  of 
her  bent,  and  obtained  from  her 
presents.  Here  arose  a  curious  com- 
plication, for  the  beldame  had  a 
lover,  who  saw  with  dismay  that  he 
was  getting  old,  and  viewed  Balsamo 
with  jealous  dread.  The  old  lady 
wished  to  keep  both  her  lovers,  for 
the  one  was  young  and  the  other 
was  rich. 

Balsamo  did  not  fail  to  profit  by 
the  chance,  and  promised  the  hoary 
sinner  that  he  should  drink  of  the 
water  of  youth,  and  be  restored  to 
his  early  health  and  strength,  nay, 
should  surpass  the  vigour  ot  his  best 
davs.  And  as  there  is  no  avarice 
like  the  avarice  of  wealth,  our  cun- 
ning Sicilian  easily  infected  him 
with  the  madness  of  alchemy. 
But  the  experiments  necessary  be- 
fore the  grand  secret  can  be  dis- 
covered, are  costly  enough  to  drain 
the  best-filled  purse,  especially  when 
such  as  Beppo  are  the  operators. 

Meanwhile  Beppo  conceived  the 
project  of  marrying  his  brother-in- 
law  to  the  daughter  of  the  infatuated 
lady.     The  mother  was   overjoyed 
at  the  honour  of  uniting  her  daughter- 
to  a  noble  young  Roman,  who   was . 
also    a  relative    of  the    wondrous 
man  who  had  excited   her  admira- 
tion. 

An  unlooked-for  difficulty  arose — 
a  difficulty  which  art-magic  could 
not  remove.  Felicious  and  his 
sister  both  set  their  faces  against  the 


*  Goethe's  Italian  Travels. 

2  See  hib  affidavit  in  the  "European  Magarin?,"  vol.  xii.  p.  5. 
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proposed  match,  nor  could  all  the 
arguments — or  blows — of  Beppo 
oend  them  to  his  will. 

The  defeat  was  annoying.  The 
old  gallant  begins  to  be  impatient, 
— it  was  necessary  to  take  some 
sort  of  action.  Quite  opportunely 
Cagliostro  is  summoned  to  Rome 
(or  says  he  is)  to  attend  the  death- 
bed of  his  father-in-law,  who  is 
dangerou  ly  ill.  The  ruse  suc- 
ceeded ;  they  testify  their  admiration 


by  purchasing  a  handsome  travelling 
carriage  for  his  use,  and  also  convey 
to  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  in  some 
way,  we  may  suppose,  that  would 
spare  his  blushes. 

At  Barcelona  the  carriage  was  sold 
and  they  proceeded  to  Alicant 
Here  we  hear  of  them  from  Secchi, 
the  surgeon,  who  affirms  that  our 
hero  decorated  the  pillory  in  this 
town. 


MEDITATION. 


Bright  stars  arc  twinkling  in  the  summer  heaven. 

As  if  they  swayed  to  the  soft  cloud-bom  wind  ; 

And  from  the  copsewood,  dark  and  undefined, 

Comes  the  sweet  music  of  a  song — uneven. 

Swelling  and  sinking  with  the  warbling  throat. 

On  such  a  night  how  pleasant  'tis  to  float 

About  clear  waters,  in  a  dreamy  mind. 

Musing  upon  old  loves  and  absent  faces ! 

Leave  to  the  vintager  his  ruddy  leaven. 

From  trailing  vines,  the  bleating  of  white  flocks, 

And  lowing  kine,  to  glad  the  farmer's  ears. 

I  care  not  for  the  clashing  of  sharp  shears. 

Nor  love  the  wine-press.     I  would  haunt  grey  rocks. 

And  hear  the  waves  in  unfi-equented  places. 


H. 
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All  fine  expression  is  reproductive. 
However  perfect  the  particular  art, 
we  are  not  contented  until  we  have 
found  its  counterpart  and  explana- 
tion in  the  written  or  spoken  word. 
It  seems  that  language  is  the  only- 
final  and  sufficient  means  of  expres- 
sion, common  and  accessible  to  all, 
by  which  music,  and  painting,  and 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  become 
intelligible  to  us.  The  literature  of 
art  is  the  verbal  result  of  the  plastic 
expression.  It  is  a  department  of 
modern  letters  enriched  by  the  work 
and  genius  of  the  most  illustrious 
modern  writers  ;  and  it  has  been  the 
stepping-stone  of  some  of  the  finest 
and  gravest  intellects.  Guizot  and 
Thiers  wrote  "  Salons," — that  is,  re- 
views of  pictures  for  the  French 
public ;  and  some  of  the  most  pre- 
cious and  delightful  pages  of  the  im- 
mortal Denis  Diderot  relate  to  his 
contemporaries,  Greuze,  Boucher, 
Vanloo.  A  painter  so  celebrated  as 
Delacroix,  so  exclusively  a  painter, 
was  not  satisfied  until  he  had  given 
verbal  expression  to  his  undersjt^nd- 
ing  of  Michael  Angelo's  Last  Judg- 
ment, in  the  "  Revue,  des  Deux 
Monds ;"  and  that  strong,  original 
Decamps,  who  saw  everything  from 
the  picturesque  and  artistic  point  of 
view,  wrote  "  Les  Arts  du  XIX  "^^ 
Si^cjp."  Other  contributors  to  the 
literature  of  art,  although  they  cannot 
be  called  artists,  have  made  the  pre- 
liminary studies  of  the  painter. 

We  suppose  no  one  will  dispute 
the  assertion  that  Ruskin,  in  England, 
has  contributed  the  most  impressive 
and  beautiful  literary  matter  for  the 
elucidation  of  art ;  and  that  Diderot, 
Lamennais,  andTaine,  whohave  won 
the  first  rank  in  France,  would  not 
together  make  such  a  mixed  and  in- 
consistent statement  of  doctrine  and 
practice  as  is  furnished  by  a  thousand 
pages  of  John  Ruskin*s  writing. 


We  might  cite  a  number  of  Eng- 
lish writers  on  art  in  addition  to 
Hazlitt,  .  Ruskin,  and  Hamerton  ; 
but  only  those  who  have  added  some- 
thing new  to  the  sum  of  art  litera- 
ture are  valuable  in  our  present  study. 
The  minor  writers  would  only  em- 
barrass us. 

All  fine  and  beautiful  elements  of 
style  have  been  placed  at  the  service 
of  the  plastic  arts, — the  sonorous, 
sweetly  flowing  and  mournful  elo- 
quence of  Lamennais,  the  ample, 
flexible,  and  lucid  phrases  of  Georges 
Sand,  the  close-pressed  and  tense 
sentences  of  Taine,  the  prodigal, 
glittering,  and  richly-coloured  words 
of  Gautier,  the  bright,  vivacious,  and 
bold  expressions  of  Diderot,  the 
vigorous  work  of  Proudhom.  Less 
striking  in  character  are  the  admir- 
able criticisms  of  T.  Thor^  and 
Gustave  Planche,  the  instructive 
studies  of  Charles  Blanc.  Victor 
Laprade,  and  the  peculiar  writings 
of  Stendhal.  In  England,  the  reck- 
less and  overcharged  phrases  of 
Swinburne  concerning  pictures  are 
mere  pieces  of  verbal  extravagance ; 
Rosetti  and  Palgrave  are  judicious, 
but  not  striking,  art-writers.  Rank- 
ing below  those  I  have  named  is  a 
host  of  men  of  letters,  who  furnish 
instructive,  and  often  stimulating 
pages  about  art  and  artists. 

The  literature  produced  by  the 
leading  writers  on  art  is  fervid  and 
unrestrained.  Impressionable  and 
poetic  minds  have  paid  tribute  to  art, 
and  the  vividest  words,  and  the  most 
unchecked  admiration,  have  propa- 
gated the  influence  of  great  pictures. 
The  writings  of  Ruskin,  Hazlitt, 
Hamerton,  Diderot,  Stendhal,  Geor- 
ges Sand,  Taine,  Thord,  and  Gautier, 
seem  noblest,  and  closest  to  the  sub- 
ject. One  page  of  Thackeray's 
about  Rubens  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  piece  of  expression  that  I  know, 
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and  it  is  more  like  Diderot  than  Rus- 
kin.  Thackeray  had  a  just,  and  real, 
but  not  profound  feeling  for  art. 

The  fcTvidncss  and  conscientious- 
ness of  Ruskin,  the  good  sense 
:ind  enthusiasm  of  llazlitt,  the 
intelligence  and  temperance  of 
JIamcrton,  are  more  comprehen- 
sive tlian  the  definite  and  syste- 
matic work  of  the  French  writers. 
I  find  more  intelligence,  more  co- 
herence in  the  French  ;  more 
religion,  morality,  cant,  and  genius 
in  the  English.  Art  has  been  better 
.stated  in  French  than  in  T^nglish 
literature  ;  it  has  been  separated  from 
all  bemuddling  considerations,  and 
especially  from  the  influence  of 
an  ignorant  public,  that  tests  art  by 
the  prejudices  engendered  by  a 
.sectarian  education. 

In     English    literature,    art    has 
been  taken  up  by  the  roots ;  and  the 
:y3il  into  which   those    roots  have 
struck,  has  become  a  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion   concerning    the    beautiful 
fruit  that  has   grown  in    different 
epochs  of  civilisation.  The  question 
of  art,  with  the  representative  Eng- 
Hibh  critic,  Ruskin,  concerns  all  the 
phenomena  of  our  social  life,   and 
.introduces  the  mind  to  serious  and 
<lifficult  studies.      What  Ruskin  did 
illogically,  but  with  a  compensating 
genius,  Taine  has  done  in  a  logical 
manner,  and  with  all  the  cleverness 
of   talent.      He   has    studied    and 
^vritten  about  art  without  going  back 
of  the   human   and  historic  to   the 
natural  and  spiritual,  which  increase 
the  scope  of  Ruskm's  writings,  and 
xinrich  us  with  those  fine  studies  of 
nature  that  are  the  charm  and  glory 
of    his  work.      But  what  can  one 
say  to  Ruskin*s  somedmes  solemn 
exhortations,  which  make  us  forget 
the  critic  and  listen  to  the  preacher, 
outside  of  his  time,  and  distressed 
by  tendencies  that  he  cannot  check  ? 

Art-criticism  begins  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  with  Diderot, — that  is 
to  say,  with  one  of  the  most  impres- 
nionable  and  expansive  men  that 
ever  lived,  a  man  devoid  of  the  seK- 


restraint  and  tenacity  necessary  for 
the  production  of  a  work  of  art,  but 
admirably  gifted  to  describe  such 
a  work,  so  far  as  it  may  be  described 
in  the  talk  of  a  man  of  wit,  of  sensi- 
bility, of  generosity.  From  Diderot 
to  Ruskin,  that  is  to  say,  from  a  man 
of  wit  and  humour  who  talked  about 
pictures,  to  a  man  devoid  of  wit  and 
humour  who  preaches  about  them, 
one  passes  from  a  writer  that  amuses 
the  mind,  and  communicates  a  pro- 
digious zest  of  life,  to  a  writer  that 
humiliates  and  excites.  The  preacher 
in  John  Ruskin  abases  us ;  the  catch- 
ing gaiety  of  the  good-liver  and  in- 
conclusive thinker  in  Diderot  de- 
lights us.  Jietween  these  two  types 
is  Taine,  a  mere  thinker  in  the  lite- 
rature of  art, — rapid,  plausible,  and 
pretentious  in  his  generalisations ; 
opening  and  closing  his  subject  with 
unfailing  assurance ;  bold  and  pro- 
saic in  his  temper;  without  the 
power  to  render,  or  the  delicate 
sense  to  apj)reciate,  the  atmosphere 
and  palpitation  of  life,  which  is  jd- 
ways  found  in  die  most  enchanting 
writing,  which  increases  the  charm 
of  design,  which  does  not  weaken 
the  force  of  expression,  but  at  times 
discreeUy  hides  a  fact  and  exquisitely 
graduates  an  effect  No  book  on 
art  dis^)lays  amore  hardy  descriptive 
talent,  none  more  skill  in  the  use  of 
descriptive  jilirases,  than  Taine's 
"  Voyage  en  Italic ;"  but  so  much 
force,  so  much  assurance,  so  little 
vagueness,  so  little  hesitation,  finally 
beget  distrust,  for  they  suggest  a 
sweeping  and  oblivious  mind, -^  a 
mind  that  has  never  taken  a  plunge 
into  the  unknown,  and  is  limited  in 
its  experience  to  purely  material  and 
visible  things,  Taine's  thought  and 
emotion  are  always  at  the  same 
pitch ;  his  phrases  ably  arranged, 
and  pressing  the  reader  forward, 
exhibit  neither  grace,  nor  subtilty, 
nor  tenderness,  nor  imagination,  but 
an  alert,  voracious,  and  assimilative 
mind,  which  reduces  everything  to  its 
own  measure,  and  disposes  of  every- 
thing Avith  uncommon  skill 
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laine    is    the    refuge    of    many 
against  the  inconsistent  and  the  ar- 
bitrary, which  in  Ruskin  co-exist  with 
a  mobt  conscientious  and  painstak- 
ing spirit.  \\o\\\  are  conclusive  think- 
ers, and  take  art-criticism  out  of  the 
hands  of  men  of  sentiment  and  out 
of  the   hands  of  jjedants      Ruskin 
inspires  the   more  universal  interest, 
and  is  stinuilative.     Taine  gives  the 
clearer  and  mure  instructive  account 
of  art ;  l)ut|he  never  opens  his  subject 
to  the  dei)ihs,  never  shows  the  re- 
linemen  t  and  beauty  which  give  a 
value  to  Ruskin's  work  ai)art  from 
its  conclusions.     If  you  wish  to  be 
helped   to   an    intelligent  and  har- 
monious  knowledge  of  art    in    its 
-social  significance  and  historic  as- 
pects,  you   should   read   Taine ;  if 
you  wish  to  share  a  passionate  study, 
and  to  examine  art  in  its  relation  to 
morality  and  nature,  you  should  read 
Ruskin.     The  latter  represents  the 
English,  the  former  the  French  mind. 
Together  they  exhibit  the  advantages 
and  limitations  of  two   systems  of 
education.     Back  of  Ruskin  are  the 
Bible   and  nature  ;    back  of  Taine, 
man   and    epochs    of    civilisation. 
Ruskin  tests  all  work  of  man  by  its 
concurrence  with,  or  subjection  to, 
what  he  understands  as  the  work  of 
(iod  :  Taine  tests  it  by  its  Concur- 
rence with,  or  divergence  from,  the 
great  historic  types   of  expression. 
'Hiis  original  and  radical  difference 
makes   'laine  live  in  the  past  and 
look  upon  sculpture    and  painting 
as    an  exhausted    development,  al- 
though his  work  abounds  in  positive 
statements  to  the  effect  that  artjitself 
is  as  enduring  as  civilisation.  While 
Ruskin  is  as  arbitrary  and  expansive 
as  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse,  Taine 
is  as  positive  and  limited  as  the  real 
achievements  of  man.     He  is  sub- 
missive to  the  historic  fact,  and  is 
satisfied  with  a  purely  mundane  expe- 
rience. None  of  his  reflections,  none 
of  his  conclusions,  are  affected  by 
personal,  theological,  moral,  or  senti- 
mental ideas,  for  he  has  no  concep- 
tions to  speak  of,  and  he  is  difierent 
to  those  of  other  people. 


It  is  remarkable  that  Ruskin's 
purpose  was  simply  to  defend 
Turner  against  the  attacks  and  dis- 
praise of  English  critics  and  con- 
noisseurs, and  to  change  the  unre- 
flecting admiration  which  was  felt 
for  the  old  masters  into  intelligent 
ai)preciation  of  a  great  living  painter. 
His  vast  and  minute  studies  were 
occasioned .  by  a  purely  personal 
enthusiasm  for  the  works  of  a  mis- 
understood genius.  He  diverted 
the  ignorant  and  facile  homage  of 
thousands  from,  the  old  masters  to 
modern  painters  ;  or  rather  he  crea- 
ted a  new  pubhc  to  enjoy  art ;  and 
he  made  intense  partisans  and  dis- 
agreeable talkers.  His  work,  com- 
menced in  an  enthusiastic  temper, 
with  a  mind  heated  by  indignation 
against  a  stupid  public,  sharpened 
by  contempt  for  shallow  critics, 
fervid  with  admiration  of  Tumer^s 
genius,  forced  him  into  studies  that 
had  never  before  been  made  in  the 
service  of  art  criticism.  The  result 
was  the  broadest  and  intensest  dis- 
cussion of  the  works  of  the  old  mas* 
ters,  and  the  most  varied  and  shifting 
examination  of,  and  comment  on, 
them.  The  volumes  that  hold  his 
impressions  and  reflections  are  full 
of  solemn  eloquence  and  efflorescent 
beauty  ;  they  often  show  that  he  has 
all  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  wealth  of 
illustration,  and  something  of  his 
grave  and  pathetic  mind.  In  Ruskin, 
Gothic  extravagance  and  gloom  are 
associated  with  chivalric  worship  of 
loveliness  and  Gallic  pleasure  in 
mere  expression. 

Amongst  French  writers,  Lamen- 
nais  and  Victor  Laprade  are  the  most 
effective  in  treating  art  as  a  develop- 
ment of  the  religious  sentiment 
With  diem  it  is  a  subject  of  impres- 
sive declamation  and  philosophical 
thinking.  Lamennais,  some  time 
before  Taine,  neatly  stated  the  prin- 
ciple of  Taine's  philosophy  of  art 
when  he  said :  ''  It  is  not  genius 
which  is  wanting  to  artists ;  it  is  d 
fnUim  in  which  genius  can  freelif 
develop  itself.'*  But  Lamennais  ia 
general  and   abstract  to  a  degree 
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foreign  to  the  taste  of  any  but  a 
Frenchman  ;  Laprade  is  general, 
abstract,  and,  what  is  worse,  an 
unemancipated  thinker  and  verbose 
writer. 

Ruskin  holds  the  first  rank  among 
art-writers  because  of  the  high  value, 
the  fulness  and  variety,  the  depth 
and  sincerity,  of  his  thought  and 
utterance  concerning  art.  No  French 
art-writer  ecjuals  him  in  abundance 
and  unexpectedness  of  thought  ; 
but  all  of  them  excel  him  in  neat- 
ness, clearness,  justness,  and  con- 
sistency of  expression. 

The  historical  sequence  and  re- 
presentative character  of  the  mani- 
festations of  art  are  admirably  stated 
by  Lamennais,  the  individual  and 
artistic  expression,  by  Thore ;  the 
spiritual  and  moral  value  of  the 
personal  work,  and  the  significance 
of  its  social  service,  are  best  shown 
by  Ruskin.  Lamennais  places  the 
mind  in  just  relations  with  the 
general  of  art,  and  gives  a  philoso- 
phical explanation  of  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  historic  types.  Ruskin 
has  influenced  the  practice  of  paint- 
ers, Lamennais  tlie  minds  of  art-theo- 
rists like  Laprade  and  Taine. 

There  afre  great  defects  in  Ruskin's 
writings — defects  which  show  how 
dependent  a  great  writer  is  upon  his 
time.  We  refer  especially  to  his 
prolonged  and  tedious  discussions, 
which  presuppose  him  addressing  a 
pubHc  totally  ignorant  of,  and  in- 
different to  art.  There  is  an  excess 
of  unsystematised  matter,  an  excess 
of  mere  notes  ;  and  he  does  not  give, 
in  fact  he  does  not  aim  to  give,  a 
general  and  secjuent  survey  of  art. 
He  is  oftenest  descriptive  and  didac- 
tic, while  lamennais  and  Taine  are 
philosophical  and  critical.  But  he 
does  what  they  have  not  done :  he 
elucidates  his  subject  by  means  of 
notes  and  reflections  made  in  the 
mountains  and  meadows  :  Taine  elu- 
cidates it  by  means  of  notes  and 
reflections  made  in  cities  and  gal- 
leries. Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
noble    and    beautiful    phrases  that 


have  made  Ruskin*s  fame  as  an 
English  writer,  few  great  books  seem 
more  hastily  put  together  than  his. 
The  studies  for  them  were  long  and 
serious,  but  the  making  of  the  actual 
book  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  group- 
ing  of  notes  under  verbal  classifica- 
tions which  suggest  sequence  and 
system,  but  which,  on  examination^ 
prove  to  be  arbitrary  and  inaccurate- 
This  judgment  is  supported  by  his 
own  confession,  when  he  says  that^ 
had  he  written  for  future  fame,  he 
would  liave  written  one  volume  in- 
stead of  five ;  that  the  five  have 
been  "altered  in  shape,  and  even 
warped  and  broken,  by  digressions 
respecting  social  questions." 

The  fact  is,  Ruskin's  is  a  feminine 
mind,  and  could  not  be  kept  close  to 
his  subject.  He  is  seduced  by  the 
allurements,  of  new  and  unexpected 
things.  Every  step  forward  opened 
to  his  sensitive  and  excitable  mind 
aspects  that  he  had  not  dreamed  of^ 
and  he  indulges  himself  in  plucking 
a  flower,  in  breathing  a  regret,  in 
uttering  his  joy,  in  sermonising  about 
all  things,  without  caring  for  con- 
gruity  or  coherence.  He^  has  never 
Hmited  himself  to  the  idea  of  art  as 
that  idea  is  understood  in  schools 
and  amongst  painters ;  and  this  is 
the  merit  and  novelty  and  irritating 
peculiarity  of  his  works.  He  sought 
to  trace,  in  his  own  wilful  way,  every 
expression  of  man  genius  "  to  a  root 
in  human  passion  or  human  hope.*** 
The  feminine  character  of  his  mind 
is  betrayed  in  various  fashions, — by 
his  unrestrained  enthusiasm,  by  his 
extravagant  eulogies,  byhis  passion 
ate  and  personal  dispraise,  by  his 
confused  and  ingenious  thinking,  by 
his  subtilty,  by  his  incapacity  for 
large  views,  by  his  caprice  and 
hurry,  by  the  looseness  of  his  ex- 
pression, by  his  subserviency  to  tra- 
dition in  morals  and  religion. 

It  makes  a  vast  difference  whether 
one  examines  and  discusses  the  his- 
toric manifestations  of  genius  with  a 
mind  perfectly  submitted  to  religious 
dogma,  like  Laprade's,  like  Ruskin's^ 
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'ith  a  mind  emancipated  from 
)rity  and    from   the  service   of 
cclesiastical  spirit.     Taine  ex- 
es  and    discusses  art,  with   a 
uline    and  emancipated  mind, 
masculine     and    emancipated 
is  prosaic,  without  charm,  nms 
every  subject  very  much   Hke 
1-kept  highway  over  a  beautiful 
try.     The  poetry,  the  obscurity, 
^ference  to  the  holy  and  pure, 
1  makes  so  great  a  part  of  the 
ence  and  incongruity  of  Rus- 
writings,  is  not  in  Taine.    It  is 
mennais',  although  in  him  it  is 
requent  and  familiar  than  in  the 
sh  critic,  and  it  finds  a  place 
;  verbiage  of  Laprade. 
skin's  works  have  heated  and 
sifted  ver)'  mediocre  minds,  in- 
ated  pedagoi^^Jes  with  the  virus 
jtraction,    and   authorised  sec- 
critics  to  talk  about  "  truth  " 
ut  knowing  any  but  the  most 
us  truths  of  imitative  art.     The 
lervice  of  Ruskin's  writings  has 
amongst   those  most  ignorant 
most  indifferent  to,  art.    These 
have   awakened ;    these    they 
ntroduced  into  a  new,  and  vast, 
beautiful  world  of  expression, 
ild  say  his  greatest  ser\'ice  has 
social  rather  than  artistic ;  that 
jay,  he  has  awakened  society  to 
due  and  meaning  of  art.     The 
!St  service  of  the  PVench  critics 
3t  been  so  far-reaching.     It  has 
for  the  advantage  of  painters, 
or  the  pleasure  of  people  who 
ilready  interested  in  art. 
arge  part  of  Ruskin's  "  Modern 
irs,"   being   the   record  of  his 
f^ations  and  impressions  of  na- 
s  not  to  be  matched  by  any- 
in  Taine,  Diderot,  or  Lemen- 
Ruskin  is  the  first  art- writer 
lade  it  a  point  to  study  nature 
from  the  human  figure, — who 
t  a   new  means   to   elucidate 
id  test  the  truth  of  the  painter's 
This  alone  added  a  new  ele- 
to  the  literature  of  art.    Ruskin 
lasterpieces  by  other  tests  than 
>f  academies  and  studios ;  and 


his  example  has  encouraged  ignorant 
and  brutal  writers  to  assail  those  who 
draw  their  art  nourishment  from 
academies  and  studios. 

With  the   development  of  land- 
scape art,  with  the  culmination  of 
Turner's  genius,  art-literature  had  to 
consider  more  than  the  human  figure; 
it  had  to  view  all  aspects  of  life. 
Ruskin   shows    the    ascendancy   of 
that  new  development,  whereas  all 
French    writers,    from    Diderot^  to 
Taine, — save  Thord  in  a  minor  way 
—represent  everything  of  art  subor- 
dinated to  the  human  figure. 

The  worth  of  the  modem  French 
literature  of  art  is  in  its  admirable 
classification,  and  simple,  straight- 
forward comments  on  painting  and 
sculpture  as  means  of  expression. 
In  Thor^,  in  Diderot,  in  Planche,  the 
reader  will  find  the  purely  literary- 
statement  of  the  work  of  painters 
and  sculptors,  consistent,  clear,  un- 
mixed, and  unexaggerated.  Hamer- 
ton  combines  some  of  the  merits  that 
belong  to  the  French  and  English 
critics  respectively ;  but  he  has  not 
the  originality  of  Ruskin  nor  the 
boldness  of  Taine. 

The  literature  of  art,  represented 
by  the  works  of  the  men  I  have 
named,  cannot  be  said  to  have  much 
unity.  It  is,  like  all  literature, 
precious  as  so  much  personal  ex- 
pression. Gustave  Planche  and 
Proudhon  have  shown  the  finest  ap- 
preciation of  Rembrandt ;  Taine,  of 
the  Italian  painters ;  Thore,  of  Dela- 
croix, Rousseau,  and  Decamps ; 
Ruskin,  of  Turner,  Tintoret,  Titian  ; 
Gautier,  of  Rubens  and  Velasquez  ; 
Stendhal,  of  Da  Vinci.  These  writers, 
except  Ruskin  and  Proudhon,  are 
direct  and  attractive.  Ruskin  and 
Proudhon  are  the  most  aggressive  ; 
the  habitual  temper  and  experience  of 
the  artistic  mind  are  foreign  to  them. 
Diderot,  Ruskin,  and  Proudhon, 
alike  sincere  and  bold  thinkers, bring 
art  closest  to  us ;  but  Ruskin  alone 
has  the  profound  and  noble  sense 
of  beauty.  Proudhon's  sympathies 
were  with  the  natural  and  strong  ; 
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with  the  art  of  Rubens,  Rcmbrancit, 
and  Courbet ;  Diderot's  s)  iii[)aLhies 
were  with  the  natural,  the  delicious, 
the  familiar  ;  I'aine's  symi)athies  are 
with  the  splendid,  the  vigorous,  the 
l)eautiful;  Thore's,  willi  romantic, 
imaginative,  and  natural.  Proud- 
hon,  like  Ruskin,  arrayed  liimself 
<lireclly  against  the  i^ractice  antl 
oj)inions  of  contemporary  painters. 
He  has  made  a  vigorous  jjrotest 
against  art  as  an  adjunct  of 
luxury,  and  claimed  its  service  for 
the  humblest  stand^and  most  char- 
acteristic aspects  of  our  democratic 
and  industrial  existence.  He  woukl 
forbid  every  form  of  art  but  that 
-which  illustrates  contemporary  life. 
i  believe  he  has  stated  best  the 
thoughts  of  the  democratic  man  con- 
cerning art  and  its  function  in 
modern  society.  All  his  vigour 
iind  ingenuity  and  narrowness  were 
needed  to  reach  such  conclusions. 
liUt  they  are  the  conclusions  which 
we  have  practically  accepted  here. 
It  has  been  natural  and  easy  for  us 
to  reach  them,  for  they  point  to  art 
separated  from  tradition,  the  mirror 
of  the  actual  and  common  exi»erience 
of  men  ;  and  that  is  American  arL 

But  Proudhon  has  no  refmement 
nor  subtility  of  mind  ;  he  has  no 
illusions ;  he  has  very  little  reverence. 
In  estimating  art  by  the  moral  and 
<lemocratic  idea,  lie  hoi)clessly 
cheapens  the  works  of  men  who 
have  lived  outside  of  both.  Who- 
ever has  touched  the  past  widi  emo- 
tion, and  been  under  the  sway  of  its 
achievements,  has  in  some  sort  de- 
tached himself  from  his  time  ;  the 
work  of  such  a  man,  manifestly,  so 
long  as  he  remains  in  that  condition, 
is  among  antiquities,  and  his  effort 
must  be  one  of  reproduction  and 
restoration.  He  may  not  be  great, 
but  he  may  be  as  sincere  as  the 
lover  of  nature  at  his  study  in  the 
meadows  or  mountains  of  his  native 
land. 

Proudhon  saw  that  the  average 
French  painter  spent  his  time  in 
galleries,  or  served  the  heartless  and 


corrupt  world  of  elegance  ;  that  he 
painted  courtesans,  and  was  too 
much  tlemoralised  to  devote  himself 
to  what  Proudhon  calls  "the  only 
admissible  /;''///v,"  —  contemporary 
life  in  its  humblest  aspects,  or  at 
least  life  outsiile  of  the  social  hot- 
houses of  the  empire.  He  traced 
the  roots  of  this  evil  in  love  of 
luxury  rather  than  of  art,  in  tradition 
rather  than  in  nature.  He  made 
himself  tiie  most  destructive  critic 
that  ever  lived.  He  wrote  the 
rudest  and  most  ruthless  phrases 
that  the  polite  world  in  Paris  ever 
read.  Classic  and  romantic,  religi- 
ous and  fanciful,  painters  were  con- 
demned without  measure,and  shown 
ro  be  incapable  of  further  advance ; 
classed  as  signs  of  exhausted  effort, 
to  be  succeeded  by  a  new  ait, — an 
art  exclusively  for  the  people,  living 
with  the  sentiment  of  humanity, 
placed  at  the  service  of  the  poor 
and  laborious. 

Art,  as  an  illustration  of  the  human 
form,  culminated  among  the  Greeks ; 
as  an  illustration  of  force  and  splen- 
dour, among  the  Italians;  as  an 
illustration  of  pomp  and  multitude 
of  actual  life,  in  Flanders  and  Hol- 
land :  it  is  now  to  illustrate  aspects 
of  nature. 

A  just  and  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  art  is  not  to  be  attained 
by  the  exclusive  study  of  one  epoch, 
or  by  reading  the  reflections  of  one 
art-writer.  The  subtile,  exclusive, 
and  psychological  Stendhal,  the  en- 
thusiastic and  thoughtful  Thore,  the 
vital  and  familiar  Diderot,  the  lofty 
and  abstract  I«amennais,  together 
give  an  adecjuate  interpretation  and 
expression  of  art  from  the  stand-point 
of  the  Gallic  mind.  Hazlitt,  Ruskin, 
and  Hamerton  give  an  adequate 
interpretation  of  art  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  English  mind. 

It  becomes  necessary  for  simple 
and  direct,  and  gentle  minds,  to  seek 
different  teachers.  Proudhon  is  too 
logical,  brutal,  and  severe;  Ruskin 
is  too  complex,  and  Lamennais  too 
general.    Taine,  devoted  ro  the  an- 
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cient  and  complete  forms  of  art,  does 
not  help  us  with  our  contemporaries. 
At  this  stage  we  are  ready  for  a  page 
of  Diderot  about  Greuze,  a  page  of 
Thorc  or  Georges  Sand  about  Dela- 
croix or  Rousseau.  Diderot  and 
Thorc  seem  to  me  the  most  modern, 
and  discuss  their  contemporaries ; 
and,  in  holding  the  artist  close  to 
nature  and  beauty,  they  have  not 
confounded  his  work  with  that  of  the 
preacher  and  moralist.  Stendual  is  the 
most  subtile  and  uncommon  of  art- 
writers.  I  should  oppose  his  "  His- 
toire  de  la  Peinture  en  Italie"  to 
Proudhon's  "  Du  Principe  de  I'Art  et 
de  sa  Destination  sociale."  They  cor- 
rect each  other,  and  inspire  a  pro- 
found and  living  interest.  To  a  mind 
habituated  to  prosaic  contemplations 
and  a  purely  material  experience, 
Proudhon  would  be  the  more  satis- 
factory and  irresistible  writer.  But 
that  intercourse  with  nature,  which 
has  formed  the  English  and  Ame- 
rican landscape  poets,  as  it  has 
formed  our  landscape  painters,  pre- 
vents us  from  being  occupied  ex- 
clusively with  the  social  and  demo- 
cratic principle  in  art,  while  it  leaves 
us  guiltless  of  that  enormous  passion 
for  the  past  which  has  made  so  many 
of  the  finest  artists  and  critics  in 
France  spend  their  time  in  grafting 
Italian  and  Greek  art  upon  French 
art. 

In  reading  Taine  and  Lamennais 
we  are  chiefly  instructed  by  art  theo- 
rists. In  Diderot  we  have  simply 
the  impressionable  mind,  that  takes 
pleasure  in  uttering  itself  and  uses 
painting  as  a  means  of  social  enjoy- 
ment. In  him  the  literary  talent 
encroached  so  closely  upon  the 
painter's  that  it  has  created  a  litera- 


ture quite  distinct  from  the  general 
literature  of  art ;  I  mean  the  Salons , 
which  form  so  large  a  part  of  the 
current  Parisian  literature.  These 
are  chiefly  descriptive,  and  have 
made  half  the  fame  of  modern 
French  art. 

Since  Diderot,  painting  has  been 
subordinated  to  literature;  art  has 
become  an  adjunct  of  book-making. 
The  prose  of  the  writer  makes  a 
more  vivid  impression  than  the  forms 
and  colours  of  the  artist.  Turner's 
pictures  needed  Ruskin's  inflamed 
])rose ;  Greuze's  certainly  were  in- 
debted to  Diderot's  vivacious  and 
charming  phrases.  Our  own  people 
are  perfectly  obtuse  to  the  beauty 
and  merit  of  pictures,  even  of  land- 
scapes, unless  they  have  been  helped 
by  the  newspaper  critic.  A  picture 
incapable  of  producing  a  literary  re- 
sult is  lost ;  for  our  public  always 
follows  the  journal.  Without  literaiy 
aid  art  would  languish  in  our  society, 
which  has  only  the  passion  of  know- 
ledge and  of  success.  The  immense 
superiority  of  our  intelligence  to  oiur 
imagination  has  given  the  ascen- 
dancy to  the  literary  expression  of 
art;  it  has  made  descriptive  criti- 
cism. The  best  contemporary  art- 
writers  are  almost  exclusively  de- 
scriptive and  interpretative.  Great 
painters,  like  Turner  and  Delacroix, 
have  needed  defenders,  interpreters, 
and  partisans.  But  amongst  the 
Greeks  and  Italians,  great  sculptors 
and  painters  were  wholly  intelligible 
to  the  people,  and  did  not  need  the 
services  of  art-writers,  to  us  so  indis- 
pensable. They  had  no  literature 
corresponding  to  that  which  we  have 
been  considering. 
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One  of  the  few  successes  of  the 
season  in  the  world  of  fiction  is,  we 
suppose,  the  work  named  at  the  head 
of  this  paper. 

Mr.  Farjeon  is  a  young  man,  born, 
we  believe,  in  England,  but  trained 
at  the  Antipodes  :  he  has  only  re- 
cently returned  to  the  Mother 
Country.  Soon  after  his  arrival  lie 
published  his  first  work,  "Grif,"  a 
novel  in  which  the  scene  was  laid  in 
Australia ;  and,  as  the  work  of  one 
well  conversant  with  that  land,  is . 
doubly  interesting  to  Englishmen. 
As  a  first  work  it  was  well  received 
by  the  public ;  and  although  not 
equally  written  throughout,  some 
parts  were  narrated  with  consider- 
able power  and  promise  ;  and  if  we 
mistake  not,  this  novel  ran  through 
two  editions.  Mainly,  Mr.  Farjeon 
adopts  the  narrative  style  of  ^\Titing, 
which  occasionally  becomes  ex- 
tremely vivid  and  graphic,  and  many 
of  the  scenes  which  come  before  us 
afford  fine  subjects  for  the  artist. 
Indeed,  we  often  meet  with  a  suc- 
cession of  such  scenes,  which,  if 
dramatised,  would  in  all  probability 
ensure  a  long  run. 

Mr.  Farjeon's  more  recent  work, 
"Joshua  Marvel,"  is  more  evenly 
written,  and  bears  traces  of  greater 
advance  to  maturity.  The  promise 
is,  that  the  author's  next  work  will 
be  as  great  an  advance  on  "  Joshua 
Marvel"  as  "Joshua  Marvel"  is  on 
"Grif." 

Hitherto  Mr.  Farjeon  has  found 
his  heroes  in  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
community;  the  first,  as  we  have 
stated,  at  the  Antipodes  ;  the  second, 
Joshua  ■  Marvel,  in  England,  in  I^on- 
don,  at  Stepney,  among  the  most 
uninviting,  the  humblest  of  the  hum- 
ble, and   the   poorest  of  the  poor. 


From  these  not  very  promising  ma- 
terials he  draws  his  inspiration,  and 
proves  that  the  best  attributes  of  our 
humanity  are  not  confined  to  the 
nobly  bom  and  the  highly  cultivated 
— that  though  education  is  truly  the 
lever  to  lift  fallen  humanity  out  of 
the  ruts  of  vice  and  ignorance,  yet 
amongst  the  most  unpromising  and 
least  endowed  may  often  be  found 
men  and  women  whom  no  disadvan- 
tages of  station  and  training  can  pre- 
vent the  outcome  of  those  attributes 
and  principles  which  develope  into 
the  purest  unselfishness  and  the 
highest  virtue. 

Mr.  Farjeon  has  been  compared 
to  Dickens — he  has  been  considered 
to  belong  to  the  same  school  of 
writers,  and  to  take  Dickens  for  his 
master ;  but  by  no  critic  has  he  been 
charged  with  being  an  imitator^ 
though,  had  such  been  the  fact,  a  high 
authority  in  criticism  has  said  that 
successfully  to  imitate  Dickens  is  no 
mean  praise.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we 
consider  that  if  Dickens  be  Mr.  Far- 
j eon's  model,  in  one  or  two  important 
points  he  has  the  advantage  of  his 
master.  His  portraits  are  all  natural 
and  life-like  ;  Dickens's  are  distorted 
and  grotesque.  Who  ever  met  with 
the  counterpart  of  the  "immortal 
Pickwick,"  or  Wackford  Squeers,  or 
Micawber?  Again,  there  were  not 
wanting  symptoms  that  Dickens  had 
"written  himself  out;"  by  almost 
universal  consent  his  first  work  was 
his  best,  and  his  later  ones  the  least 
prized  ;  but  the  author  of  "  Joshua 
Marvel  "  appears  to  be  writing  him- 
self up  to  his  maturity. 

The  plot — if  it  can  be  so-called — 
of  "  Joshua  Marvel,"  is  exceedingly 
simple.  George  Marvel,  the  father 
of  the  hero,  is  a  journeyman  wood 
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turner,   who,   though  a  good  work- 
man and  in  constant  work,  was  barely 
able  "  to  keep  the   wolf  from   the 
door."       His    son,   witnessing    his 
father's   struggles,     determined    he 
would  not  follow  his  father's  trade, 
but  carve  out  his  own  way.    Cherish- 
ing this  resolve,  he  was   for  some 
time  idle  and  no  help  to  the  family 
finances.     During  this  time  he  be- 
comes acquainted  with  Praiseworthy 
Meddler,  an  old  sailor  who  lives  in  a 
barge  on  the  Thames,  and  between 
whom  and  the  hero  a  pure  and  life- 
long attachment  grows  up.    The  Old 
Sailor's  reminiscences  of  sea  life, — 
which,  of  course,  he  glories  in  re- 
lating— determines  the   boy  in  his 
choice,   and   that  determination   is 
fostered  by  Meddler.      There  are, 
however,   other    deep   attachments 
with  which  the  boy  has  to  deal,  and 
from  which  he  will  have,  in  pursuit 
of  his  choice,  to  tear  himself  away, 
besides   those   of  his    own  family. 
His  constant  friend  Dan,  a  cripple, 
who,  after  the  death  of  a  father  who 
spent  all  his  earnings,  and  more,  in 
strong  drink,  gains  his  own  and  his 
sister's  living  by  training  birds  to 
perform,  and     then    selling   them. 
Next,  Dan's  sister,  Ellen,  who  sub- 
sequently   becomes  Joshua'^  wife. 
Then  Basil  Kindred,  a  street  actor, 
whose  counterpart  we  have  seen  in 
London    streets,   and    Minnie,  his 
daughter,  who  formed    a    life-long 
attachment    to    Joshua,    and    sub- 
sequently followed  him  in  his  ship, 
and  was  shipwrecked  with  him.     In 
the  following  extract  will  be  seen 
how  Dan  becomes  a  cripple,  and 
afford  a  fair  sample  of  our  author's 
style  : — 

"  There  are  few  boys  in  the  world 
who  are  without  their  boy-friends 
whom  they  worship,  or  by  whom 
they  are  worshipped,  with  a  love  far 
surpassing  in  its  unselfishness  the 
love  of  maturer  years.  The  memory 
of  times  that  are  gone  is  too  often 
blurred  by  waves  of  sorrowfiil  cir- 
cumstance.   Our  lives  are  like  old 


pictures  ;  the  canvas  grows  wrinkled, 
and  the  accumulated  dust  of  years 
lies  heavy  upon  figures. tiiat  once 
were  bright  and  fair.  But  neither 
dust  nor  wrinkles  can  obliterate  the 
memory  of  the  love  we  bore  to  the 
boy-friend  with  whom  we  used  to 
wander  in  fields  that  were  greener, 
beneath  skies  that  were  bluer,  than 
fields  and  skies  are  now. 

"  Cannot  you  and  I  remember  the 
time  when  we  used  to  stroll  into  the 
country  with  our  boy-friend,  and, 
with  arms  thrown  lovingly  around 
each  other's  neck,  indulge  in  day- 
dreams not  the  less  sweet  because 
they  were  never  to  be  realised? 
And  how,  when  we  had  built  our 
castles,  and  were  looking  at  them 
in  the  clouds,  with  our  hearts  filled 
with  joyful  fancies,  we  wandered  in 
silence  down  the  shady  lane,  sweet 
with  the  scent  of  the  flowering  May 
that  shut  us  out  from  view  on  either 
side ;  and  across  the  field  with  its 
luxuriant  grass  up  to  our  ankles, 
with  everywhere  the  daisy  peeping 
out  to  watch  us  as  we  passed ;  and 
over  the  heath  where  the  golden 
gorse  was  blushing  with  joy ;  and 
down  the  narrow  «path  to  the  well 
which  shrunk  from  public  obserya*  - ' 
tion  at  the  bottom  of  a  flight  of  cool 
stone  steps,  hewn  out  by  the  monks 
of  a  cloister  which  should  have  been 
hard  by,  but  wasn't,  having  been 
destroyed  in  a  bloody  battle  which 
took  place  once  upon  a  time  ? 

'*  Not  many  such  experiences  as 
these  did  Joshua  and  his  boy-friend 
enjoy;  for  our  Damon's  P)rthias, 
whose  proper  name  was  Daniel 
Taylor,  was  lame,  with  both  his  legs 
so  badly  broken  that,  had  he  lived 
unto  the  age  of  Methuselah  and 
been  fed  upon  the  fat  of  the  land, 
those  props  of  his  body  would  have 
been  as  useless  to  him  dl  through  his 
long  life  as  if  they  had  been  blades 
o  f the  tenderest  grass. 

**  The  Taylor's  had  three  children : 
Susan,  Ellen,  and  Daniel  Ellen 
and  Daniel  were  twins,  and  when 
they  were  bom  Susan  was  ten  years 
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old.     The  worldly  circumstances  of 
the   Taylors  were  no  better  than 
those  of  their  neighbours ;  indeed, 
if  anything,  they  were  a  little  worse 
than  those  of  many  around  them. 
The  parents,  therefore,   could  not 
afford   to   keep  a  nurse-girl,  and  it 
was  fortunate  for  them  that  they  had 
provided  one  in  the  person  of  their 
elder  daughter,  and  had  allowed  her 
to  grow  to  a  suitable  age  before  they 
ventured  to  bring  other  children  into 
the  world.     Fortunate  as  it  was  for 
the  parents,  it  was  most  unfortunate 
for  Daniel;  for  before  he  and  his 
other  half  were  born,  Susan  Taylor 
had  contracted  a  passion  almost  in- 
sane in  its  intensity,  to  which  her 
only  brother  was  doomed  to  be  a 
victim.      That  passion  was  a  love 
for  the  British  drama,  as  represented 
in   Punch  and  Judy.     All  Susan's 
ambitions  and  yearnings  were  centred 
in  the  show  ;  and  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  she  would  allow  so 
small  a  matter  as  twins  to  interfere 
with  her  absorbing  passion.     How 
the  liking  for  Punch  and  Judy  had 
grown  with  her  years  and  strengthen- 
ed   with    her    strength,   it    is    not 
necessary  here  to  trace.     The  fact 
remains,  and    is  sufficient  for  the 
tragedy     of     poor     DanieVs    life. 
Squeezed   to   their    sister's   breast, 
Daniel  and  Ellen  were  condemned 
to  take  long  journeys  after  Punch 
and  Judy,  and  to  be  nursed  at  street- 
corners  by  a  girl  who  had  eyes  and 
mind  for  nothing  but  the  dramatis 
persome  of  that  time-honoured  play. 
In  her  scrambles  after  the  show  she 
often    wandered  a    long  way  from 
home,  and  tore  her  dress  and  jammed 
her  bonnet,  and  mudded  her  stock- 
ings, and  knocked  her  boots  out  at 
the  toes,  and  got  herself  generally 
into  a  disreputable  condition.     liut 
in  presence  of  the  glories  of  Punch 
and  Judy,  which  were   to  her  ever 
fresh    and    ever    bright,    such  dis- 
comforts sank  into  absolute  insigni- 
ficance.    All   paltry   considerations 
were    forgotten   in    the    absorbing 
interest  with  which  she  watched  the 


extraordinary  career  of  the  hero  of 
the  drama.    She  was  insensible  to 
the  cuffs  and  remarks  of  the  acting- 
manager  who  went  round  for  con- 
tributions, which  the  on-lookers  were 
solicited  to  drop  into  a  tin  plate  or 
a  greasy  cap.    He  naturally  resented 
Susan's  presence  at  the  exhibition^ 
for  she  had  never  been  known  to 
contribute    the    smallest    piece  of 
copper  towards  the  expenses.     But 
neither  his   cuffs  nor  his  resentful 
language  had  any  effect  upon  Susan, 
who,  in  her  utter  disregard  of  all 
adverse  circumstances,  proved  her- 
self to  be  an  ardent  and  conscientious 
admirer  of  the  British  drama.     As  a 
consequence- of  her  peregrinations, 
she  often  found  herself  in   strange 
neighbourhoods,  and  did  not  know 
her  way  home.     The   anxiety  she 
caused  her  mother,  who  was  naturally 
proud  of  her  t^\'ins,  almost  maddened 
that  poor  woman.     She  used  to  run 
about  the  neighbourhood  of  Stepney, 
^vringing  her  hands  and  declaring 
that  her  twins  were  kidnapped.     At 
first   the  neighbours  were   in    the 
habit  of  sympathising  with  her,  and 
of  making  anxious  inquiries  of  one 
another  concerning    the  children; 
but  when,  after  some  months  of  such 
uneventful  excitement,  they  found 
that    Susan  and    her    twins    were 
always  brought  home  in  good  con- 
dition as  regarded  their  limbs — al- 
though in  a  very  disgraceful  condition 
as    regarded    their    personal    ap- 
pearance :    but    dirt    counted    for 
nothing  in  such  a  case  of  excited 
expectation— their    ardour    cooled, 
and  they  withheld   their  sympathy 
from  the  distressed  mother.  Indeec^ 
they  looked  upon  themselves  in  the 
light  of  injured  individuals,  because 
something  really  calamitous  had  not 
happened    to    the    children.       At 
length  Susan  became  such  a  nuisance 
— not  only  at  home,  but  at  many 
police-stations,  where  she  was  popu- 
larly known  as  *  that  dirty  girl  again, 
with  the  twins' — that  the  mother 
was  recommended  to  lock  her  up. 
Despairing  of  being  able  to  cure  her 
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daughter  of  her  Punch-and-Jiidy 
mania  by  any  other  means,  the 
mother  locked  her  up  with  her 
infant  charges  in  a  room  on  the 
first  floor. 

"  That  was  a  sad  thing  for  poor 
Daniel.  Susan  very  naturally  sulked 
at  being  locked  up,  and  at  being 
deprived  of  her  favourite  amuse- 
ment. Life  had  no  joy  for  her 
without  Punch  and  Judy.  With 
Punch  and  Judy,  existence  was 
blissful ;  ^vithout  Punch  and  Judy, 
existence  was  a  blank.  Regarding 
the  twins  as  the  cause  of  her  impri- 
sonment, she  vented  her  spleen 
upon  the  unfortunate  couple,  and 
was  spiteful  enough  to  leave  traces 
of  yellow  soap  in  their  eyes  when 
she  washed  them  ;  and  when  they 
cried  because  of  the  smart,  and 
rubbed  their  eyelids  with  their  little 
fists  to  get  rid  of  the  unwelcome 
particles,  she  smacked  them  on  the 
tenderest  parts  of  their  persons,  and 
made  them  cry  the  more.  But  they 
were  not  destined  to  endure  this 
kind  of  torture  for  more  than  a 
couple  of  days. 

"  On  the  third  day  of  their  impri- 
sonment, Susa  nwas  sitting  moodily 
on  the  floor,  sulking  as  usual,  and 
biting  her  lips  and  fretting,,  when 
suddenly  the  well-beloved  'too-to-too 
-a-too'  of  the  Punch-and-Judy  show- 
man came  floating  through  the 
window.  Wild  with  delight,  she 
snatched  up  the  twins,  and, 
rushing  to  the  window,  bent  her 
body  forward,  and  looked  out.  Yes  ; 
there  it  was— there  was  the  show  ! 
Preparations  were  being  made  for 
the  drama ;  the  green  curtain  was 
down,  the  crowd  was  collecting, 
and  the  acting-manager  was  already 
taking  a  critical  survey  of  the  per- 
sons who  loitered,  and  was  mentally 
marking  down  those  who  would  not 
be  allowed  to  stroll  or  slink  away 
without  being  solicited  for  a  fee. 
The  front  of  the  stage  was  not 
turned  towards  the  window  out  of 
which  Susan  was  looking ;  and  she 
could   not  see   part   of  the   show. 


That  was  a  terrible  disappointment 
to  her ;  and  her  suffering  was  reaUy 
very  great  when  she  found  that  the 
gallows  upon  which  Punch  was  to  be 
hanged  was  erected  just  in  that 
comer  of  the  stage  of  which  she 
could  not  obtain  a  glimpse.  She 
stamped  |her  foot  upon  the  floor 
excitedly ;  and,  bending  her  body 
still  more  fonvard  in  her  eager- 
ness, poor  Daniel  slipped  out  of  her 
arms  on  to  the  pavement.  For  a  mo- 
ment Susan  was  so  bewildered  that 
she  could  not  realise  what  had  occur- 
red ;  but,  when  she  heard  the  sharp 
cry  of  agony  to  which  Daniel  gave 
utterance,  and  when  she  saw  the 
crowd  of  people  rushing  with  fright- 
ened faces  towards  the  spot  where 
the  little  fellow  was  lying,  she  ran 
into  a  comer  of  the  room  with  the 
other  child  in  her  arms,  and  throw- 
ing her  frock  over  her  head,  cowered 
dowTi  Avith  her  face  to  the  wall,  and 
began  to  cry.  But  little  notice  was 
taken  of  her.  Daniel  was  picked  up 
and  carried  into  the  house.  He 
was  not  killed  ;  but  his  two  legs 
were  badly  broken,  and  were  des- 
tined never  to  be  of  any  use  to 
him.  So,  as  he  had  to  depend  upon 
artificial  legs  for  support,  Daniel  be- 
gan to  leam  the  use  of  cmtches 
almost  before  he  had  begun  to  leam 
to  toddle. 

"  The  love  that  existed  between 
Joshua  and  Daniel  sprang  out  of  an 
innocent  flirtation  which  was  indul- 
ged in  by  Joshua  Marvel  and  Ellen 
Taylor.  The  amatory  youngsters  ex- 
changed vows  when  they  were  quite 
little  things,  and  pledged  themselves 
not  to  marry  anyone  else  :  *  no,  not 
for  the  wide,  wide  world  !'  Innocent 
kisses,  broken  pieces  of  crockery 
with  which  they  played  at  dinners 
and  sho])s  on  bnck-window  sills,  and 
the  building  of  grottoes  when  the 
oyster-season  came  round,  were  the 
material  bonds  which  united  the 
youthful  loves  of  Joshua  and  Ellen. 

"  In  due  time  Joshua  was  intro 
duced  to  the  family ;  not  exactly  as 
the  accepted  suitor  of  the  little  dam- 
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sel,  but  in  a  surreptitious,  sneaking 
manner,  which  older  suitors  would 
have  considered  undignified.  Such 
a  mean  position  did  he  for  some 
time  occupy  in  the  house  of  his  affi- 
anced, that  on  several  occasions 
when  Mr.  Taylor  came  home  drunk, 
Joshua  was  locked  up  in  the  coal- 
cellar,  lest  he  should  meet  the  eye  of 
the  tipsy  parent,  who,  when  he  was 
in  his  cups,  did  not  possess  the 
most  amiable  disposition  in  the 
world.  From  that  coal-cellar  Joshua 
would  emerge  low  -  spirited  and 
^rimy,  and  in  a  despondent  mood  ; 
but  sundry  marks  of  affection  from 
Ellen,  the  effects  of  which  were  after- 
wards visible  in  black  patches  on  her 
nose  and  cheeks  and  cherry  lips,  in- 
variably restored  him  to  cheerful- 
ness. Such  a  courtship  was  not  dig- 
nified ;  but  Joshua  and  Ellen  were 
perfectly  satisfied ;  and  so  was  Dan, 
who  thoroughly  approved  of  his  twin- 
sister's  choice  of  a  sweetheart. 

"  As  the  children  grew  in  years,  the 
ties  that  united  Ellen  and  Joshua 
were  weakened ;  while  those  that 
united  the  boys  were  strengthened, 
until  a  very  perfect  and  unselfish 
love  was  established  between  them. 
Both  the  lads  were  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  regarded  their  time.  Joshua 
had  his  on  his  hands,  because  he 
had  not  made  up  his  mind  what  he 
was  going  to  be;  and  Daniel  had 
his  on  his  hands,  because  he  had 
broken  his  legs.  Each  had  his  par- 
ticular fancy.  Joshua  s  was  music  ; 
Dan's  was  birds. 

*'  Condemned  to  a  sedentary  life 
from  the  nature  of  his  affliction,  and 
not  able  to  run  about  as  other  boys 
<iid — for  when  his  sister  had  let  him 
fall  from  her  arms  out  of  the  window, 
the  breaking  of  his  legs  was  not  the 
only  injury  he  had  received — Dan 
turned  his  attention  to  a  couple  of 
canaries,  which  were  part  of  his 
parent's  household  gods.  In  course 
of  time  the  birds  grew  to  be  very 
fond  of  him ;  and  he  trained  them 
to  do  such  pretty  tricks,  and  was 
himself  of  so  gentle  and  amiable 


a  disposition,  that  good-natured 
neighbours  made  him  occasional 
presents  of  birds— such  as  a  linneti 
or  a  lark,  or  a  pair  of  bullfinches — 
until  he  had  gathered  around  him 
a  small  collection  of  feathered  young- 
lings. With  these  companions  his 
life  was  as  happy  as  life  could  be. 
He  did  not  mope  or  fret  because  his 
legs  were  useless,  and  because  he 
was  compelled  to  use  crutches ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  absolutely  loved  his 
wooden  props,  as  if  they  were  bone 
of  his  bone  and  fiesh  of  his  flesh. 

"  *  You  are  right  not  to  be  a  wood- 
turner, Jo,'  said  Dan,  when  his  friend 
related  to  him  the  substance  of  the 
family  discussions.  *  If  my  legs  were 
like  yours,  I  wouldn't  be.' 

"Dan  called  his  friend  *Jo.'  It 
was  not  quite  right  for  Joshua,  he 
said,  but  it  sounded  pretty.  And  so 
it  did,  especially  from  his  lips. 

"  *  I  wish  your  legs  were  like  mine, 
Dan,'  said  Joshua. 

"  *  It's  of  no  use  wishing,'  replied 
Dan.  *  You  know  what  mother  says : 
it  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world.' 

"  *  Sound  legs  and  broken  legs — 
eh,  Dan  ?' 

"  '  Yes,'  answered  Dan,  merrily ; 
and  long  ones  and  short  ones,  and 
thick  ones  and  thin  ones.  Besides, 
if  I  had  the  strongest  and  biggest  legs 
in  the  world,  I  don't  think  I  should 
be  happier  than  I  am.* 

"  *  But  wouldn't  you  like  to  be  a 
hero — the  same  as  I  am  going  to  be  f 
asked  Joshua. 

"  *  We  can't  all  be  heroes.  You 
go  and  fight  with  lions  ;  I  will  stop 
and  play  with  birds.  I  couldn't 
tame  lions ;  but  I  can  tame  birds.' 
Which  he  could,  and  did. 

"  Dan  was  fond  of  speaking  about 
lions  because  his  name  was  Daniel ; 
and  many  and  many  a  time  had  he  and 
Joshua  read  the  wonderful  story  of 
Daniel  in  the  lions'  den.  Joshua  did 
not  know  much  of  the  Bible  until  Dan 
introduced  it  to  him,  and  read  to 
him  in  his  thin  sweet  voice  the  mar- 
vellous romances  in  that  Book  of 
books. 
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"  *  There  was  a  hero  for  you  !  *  ex- 
claimed Joshua  admiringly,  referring 
to  the  biblical  Daniel.  *  J  wonder 
what  made  him  so  brave.' 

"  *  Because  he  was  doing  what  he 
knew  to  be  right,'  replied  Dan. 

"  *  I  daresay,'  was  the  acquiescent 
rejoinder. 

"  *  And  because  he  was  not  afraid 
to  speak  the  truth  even  to  Belshazzar ; 
and  because,  above  all,  he  believed 
in  God.     So  God  delivered  him.' 

"  *  All  because  he  was  doing 
right,'  said  Joshua. 

"*  All  because  he  was  doing 
right,'  repeated  Dan.  *  I'm  not  a  bit 
brave ;  that  is  because  I  am  lame, 
perhaps.  If  I  was  thrown  into 
a  lions'  den  I  should  die  of  fear 
— I  am  sure  I  should  ;  but  if  I  »was 
thrown  into  a  bird's  cage,  full  of 
strange  birds,  I  would  soon  make 
friends  with  them  :  they  would  come 
and  eat  out  of  my  hands  in  no 
time.' 

"  Dan,  indeed,  was  wonderfully 
learned  about  birds  and  their  habits, 
and  possessed  a  singular  power  over 
them.  He  could  train  them  to 
anything  almost.  And  bear  this  in 
mind  :  he  used  no  cruel  means  in  his 
training  of  them.  What  he  taught 
them  he  taught  them  by  kindness  ; 
and  they  were  subservient  to  him 
from  love,  and  not  from  fear.  The 
nature  of  the  affliction  which  con- 
xiemned  him  to  a  sedentary  life, 
sharpened  and  concentrated  his 
mental  faculties,  and  endued  him 
with  a  surprising  patience.  If  it 
had  been  otherwise  he  could  never 
have  trained  the  birds  so  thoroughly. 
Never  mind  what  they  were — black- 
birds, linnets,  larks,  bullfinches, 
<:anaries— they  were  one  and  all  his 
willing  slaves,  and,  in  the  course  of 
time,  performed  the  tasks  he  set 
them  with  their  best  ability.  Give 
Dan  any  one  of  these  birds,  and  in  a 
it"^  weeks  it  would  hop  upon  his 
finger,  dance  at  his  whistle,  come  at 
his  call,  fall  dead  upon  the  table,  and 
jump  up  again  at  a  given  signal  as 
lively  as  a  cricket     He  made  little 


carts  for  them  to  draw,  little  swords 
for  them  to  carry,  little  ladders  for 
them  to  climb  up,  little  guns  for  them 
to  fire  off,  little  houses  for  them  to 
go  in  at  the  doors  of  and  come  out 
of  the  chimneys  of.  It  was  a  sight 
worth  seeing  to  watch  them  go 
through  their  performances :  to  see 
the  dead  bird  lie  on  its  back  on  the 
table,  and  watch  cunningly  out  of 
a  comer  of  its  left  eye  for  the 
signal  which  allowed  it  to  come 
to  life  again ;  to  see  the  family 
birds,  after  indulging  in  a  little 
sensible  conversation  on  the  door- 
step, go  into  the  house,  the  door  of 
which  closed  with  a  spring  directly 
they  got  on  the  inside  of  it,  and 
then  presently  to  see  their  heads 
pop  out  of  the  chimneys,  as  if  their 
owners  were  wondering  what  sort  of 
weather  it  was ;  to  see  the  first  vil- 
lain of  the  company  hop  upon  the 
cart  in  which  the  popgun  was  fixed, 
and  hop  upon  a  slip  of  wood  which 
in  some  mysterious  manner  acted 
upon  the  gun,  and  caused  it  to  go 
off— and  then  to  see  the  desperado 
watch  for  dreadful  consequences 
which  never  followed ;  to  see  that 
cold-blooded  and  desperate  bird 
jump  briskly  down,  as  if  it  were  not 
disappointed,  and  place  its  neck  in 
a  ring  in  the  shafts,  and  hop  away  to 
another  battlefield;  to  see  the  two 
military  birds  march  up  and  down 
in  front  of  the  house,  holding  little 
wooden  swords  in  their  beadks,  as 
who  should  say  to  an  advancing 
foe,  *  Approach,  if  you  dare,  and 
meet  your  doom  !'  to  see  the  climb- 
ing-bird hop  up  the  steps  of  the 
ladder,  and  then  hop  down  again 
triumphantly,  as  if  it  had  performed 
a  feat  of  which  birdkind  might  be 
proud ;  and  to  know  that  the  birds 
enjoyed  the  fun  and  delighted  in  it : 
were  pleasant  things  to  see  and 
know,  and  could  do  no  one  any 
harm.  Of  course  there  were  hitches 
in  the  performances :  occasionally 
the  birds  were  dull  or  obstinate; 
but,  as  a  rule,  they  were  tractable 
and  obedient ;  and  if  they  did  some* 
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times  l-unL;ie  llic-ir  tricks,  ihcy  niip^ht 
well  he  c/iciiscd,  fov  tliey  were  l)iit 
feeble  ciLMtiires  after  all. 

So  Dan  jKissc-d  his  time  innncc-nily 
and  loved  his  ])cts,  and  his  ])eis 
loved  him.  Joshua  grew  to  Icve 
them  to.).  lie  learned  all  their 
pretty  little  vfical  tricks,  and  roiild 
imitate  the  (hl'crent  languages  of  t'lC 
l)irds  in  siic'n  a  wonderful  manmr 
that  they  would  stoi)  and  listen  to 
his  warMing,  and  would  answer  it 
with  simihu-  joyful  notes  of  their 
own.  And  when  Dan  aiul  he  were 
in  a  merry  mood-which  was  not 
seldom — thev  and  the  birds  would 
join  in  a  concert  which  was  ahnost 
as  good,  and  (juite  as  enjoyable,  as 
the  scrajjing  of  fiddles  and  the  ]»lay- 
ing  of  llutes.  Sometimes,  in  the 
evening,  Joshua  would  ])lay  soft 
music  upon  his  second-hand  accor- 
dion ;  and  directly  he  sounded  the 
first  note  the  birds  would  ho])  u])on 
the  table  and  stand  in  a  line,  with 
their  heads  inclined  on  one  side, 
listening  to  Joshua's  sim[)le  melndies 
with  the  Linivitv  of  connoisseur.--.  :ind 
would  not  flutter  a  feather  of  ih.eir 
wings  for  fear  they  should  disturb 
the  harmony  of  sound." 

The  following  is  from  the  account 
of  the  .shipwreck  of  Joshua  Mar- 
vel : — 

"When  daylight  (^ame— and  ( )  how 
they  watched  for  it  and  ])rayed  for 
it  !— they  s;nv  clearly  their  great 
peril.  'I'he  .viiip  was  rolling  amongst 
a  mass  of  sharp  rocks  jutting  up- 
wards from  the  sea.  'J'hey  .saw  the 
points  of  these  rocks  on  all  sides  of 
them ;  but  no  friendly  land  was  in 
view. 

""{'he  siiip  is  lost,"  said  Captain 
Liddle  to  Joshua,  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  his  right-hand ;  *  she  is 
breaking  uj)  fast.  Our  next  chance 
is  the  boats.* 

"  It  was  a  wonder  indeed  how  the 
Merry  Andrew  had  kept  together 
during  the  night,  with  the  tremen- 
dous beating  she  had  received  from 
the  rocks ;  if  she  had  been  in  deep 


water,    she  must    inevitably    have 
sunk. 

**  Joshua  had  told  O.jjtain  Liddic 
of  the  unckrsiar.ding  between  Scad- 
l.)olt  and  J  as(  ::r,  as  overheard  by 
Minnie;  and  nmv  the  Captain 
v.alked  to  where  the  two  conspira- 
tors wc:re  stan.ding  in  conversation 
with  other  sailors.  Scadbolt  was  en- 
de:iv<)uring  to  i)er.suade  them  to 
sti/e  tile  jolly  bnat,  and  leave  the 
l>:;ssenf;ers  to  shift  for  themselves. 

*•  'W'lKii.  is  that  you  arc  savins?* 
cried  the  Ca]>tain,  breaking  in 
amongst  diem,  and  grasping  Scadbolt 
bv  the  shouldei"  wiih  a  icr^isn  of  iron. 
'  More  inci lings  to  mutiny  !  Tcki^ 
heed,  sir  I  (live  me  but  a  little  strong- 
er cause — nay,  dare  to  lay  a  finecr 
uj>on»boats  or  ])rovisions  with':;it 
leave—  and,  by  (lod,  J 'II  throw  yon 
into  the  s<.'a  I ' 

"'Will  v(»u  stand  this,  men?' 
shouted  Scadbult^  writhing  in  iIil- 
Ca])tain's  grasj). 

"'J'he  I«iscar  made  a  movement 
towards  the  Cli[)tain,  and  the  glitter 
of  a  knife  flashed  in  the  light;  but 
a  blow  from  Josluia  sent  liim  reel- 
ing, ai'.d  in  nn  ins'.ant  the  knife  was 
torn  frcnn  it  is  h:ind. 

"  *  Kememl)Lr  :'  s:iiil  Joshua,  in  a 
low  voice.  *  You  had  a  lesson  from 
nie  years  ago.  ^Vhat  the  Captain 
does  to  Scadbolt,  1  do  to  you,  you 
treacherous  cur.' 

**  *  I  remc  mber.'  muttered  the  Las- 
car, ];resenting  the  singular  aspect 
of  a  man  cowed  ])y  fear  and  ragirjij 
widi  furious  ])assion  at  the  same  time. 
J  swore  to  have  )(nir  heart's  blood, 
and  I'll  have  it!  Look  you!  the 
end  has  not  vet  come.  Give  me  my 
knife  : ' 

"Joshua  looked  at  the  knife  ;  it 
was  one-bladed,  with  a  clasp — one 
of  the  articles,  indeed,  which  the 
Lascar  had  wrested  from  Solomon 
I'^wster's  fears. 

"  *  You  asked  me  once  before  for 
a  knife  I  took  from  you,'  he  said ; 
*  then  1  broke  it  before  I  gave  it 
back.  But  this— this,  I  mean  to 
keep.' 
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'•'  *  Now  then,  my  men/  cried  the 
('aptain,  in  a  cheery  voice,  '  this  is 
the  second  time  that  this  damned 
rascal  has  tried  to  step  between  you 
and  me.      What  I  feared  then  has 
happened  now.      Tlie  ship  is  break- 
ing up,  and  can't  hold  together  for 
many  days,  and  if  the  weather  gets 
worse,    may    break    up   in  a   day. 
There   are   certain   chances  in  our 
favour,  every  one  of  which  will  be 
destroyed  unless  we  act  in  friendly 
^  oncert  and  like  men.     The  scoun- 
<hfl  has  tried  to  make  you  believe 
that  your  interests  and  the  interests 
<jf  the  passengers  are  in  opposition. 
\ii  lies  !      1  declare   to  you,  as  a 
captain  and  a  man  '  (if  he  had  said 
a  gentleman,  all  would  have  heen 
ruined),  '  that   your  lives  and  your 
safety  are  as  dear  to  me  as  those  of 
anybody  else  on  board — except  my 
wire,'  he  said  softly  yet  stoutly,  and 
iiii:rmurs  of  Bravo,  skipper  !  Bravo  ! 
you're  a  man  ! '  broke  even  from  the 
lips  of  those  sailors  who  were  most 
disposed  to  be  won  over  by  Scad- 
holt.       *  Well    then,    you    hear  me 
declare    now,   as    I  have  declared 
before,  that  I  mean  you  fair.     And 
I  declare,  moreover,  that  our  only 
chance  of  safety  is  in  union.     Once 
again — With  me  — or  Against  me?' 
"  *  With  you  !  with  you,  skipper  ! ' 
"  During  this  scene,  Joshua  did  not 
know  that  Minnie  was  standing  near 
him.      Now,   releasing    the  Lascar 
with  warning  words,   he  turned  and 
saw  her.    She  met  his  L'aze  unflinch-' 
in;riv,  and  a  hot  blusli  mantled  over 
her  neck  and  face.       He  gazed  at 
her  for   so    long   a    time,    that  she 
drooped  her  head  l^efore  him,  and 
siood    in    an    attitude    of  pleading. 
But  he  could  not  doubt  the  evidence 
of  his  senses.     Her  manner,  no  less 
than  her  appearance,  convinced  him. 
It   was   ^Iinnie,  indeed,  who  stood 
before  him. 

*•  He  covered  his  eyes  with  his 
hand,  and  staggered  to  the  saloon.  If 
thousand  despairing  and  undeserved 
deaths  had  stared  him  in  the  face, 
he  could  not  have  been  more  shock- 


ed and  bewildered.      He  sat  down 
and  tried  to  think.    What  was  the 
meaning  of   it?      What  did  they 
know  at  home  ?     What  did  they 
know !    What  mifi:ht  they  suspect  ? 
He  saw  himself  and  the  Old  Sailor 
together  in  the  boat  at  Gravesend, 
and  heard  that  faithful  old  friend  tell 
him  of  Minnie's  love  for  him,  and 
what  it  was  his  duty  to  do.    He  had 
seen  his  duty  clearly  then  :  love  for 
Ellen,  no  less  than  duty— affection 
for  his  friend  and  brother,  no  less 
than  love  and  duty  impelled  him  to 
the  right  and  honourable  course  of 
making  Ellen  his  wife.     And  then  ! 
Why,  within  three  days  of  that  con- 
summation of  his  dearest  hope,  he 
and  Minnie  were  together  on  board 
the  Merry  Andrew.  If  they  at  home 
knew  it,  suspected  it  even^  must  they 
not  believe  that  his  whole  life  was  a 
monstrous  lie  ?  that  he  had  planned, 
plotted,  deceived,  schemed,  to  prove 
how  utterly  false   he   was    to   the 
woman  who  adored  him,  to  the  man 
who  believed  in   him,  to  the  kind 
mother  and  father  who  loved  him 
better  than  Benjamin  was  loved? 
For  a  few  moments  he  lost  all  con- 
sciousness of  present  peril.  The  ship 
beat  amongst   the  rocks ;  the  seas 
dashed   over  the   deck  :  he  heard 
them  not,  felt  them  not.     He  took 
from  his  breast  Ellen's  picture  and 
the  lock  of  hair  she  had  given  him 
at   their  parring,  and  kissed   them 
again  and  again,  while  his  tears  ran 
on  them.     Strangely  enough,  there 
came  to  his  ears  then,  in  the  midst 
of  his  agony,  his  father's  hearty  ex- 
ultant voice,  saying,  *  This  is  better 
than  being  a  wood-turner  all  one's 
life,  isn't  it.  Josh  ?  '     He  shivered, 
and  sobbed,  and  cried,  *  O,    Dan, 
Dan,    do    net    forsake    me  !   and 
stretched  forth  his  hands  as  if  his 
friend  were  near.     A  hand  upon  his 
shoulder  aroused  him.     He  looked 
up,    and    saw   the  Captain*s  wife. 
She  was  a  brave  wonxan,   and  had 
done    much   during  the  night    to 
sustain  the  courage  of  the  others. 
"  *- There  is  a  m.m's  work  to  \o  on 
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deck,*  she  said  to  him  gravely  and 
sweetly.  *  You  are  not  growing 
faint-hearted  ? ' 

"  *  No,  my  lady,'  he  answered,*  not 
faint-hearted  at  the  prospect  of 
death ;  but  I  have  received  a  shock 
worse  than  death.' 

She  did  not  stop  to  ask  for  an  ex- 
planation of  his  meaning— time  was 
too  precious  ;  but  she  took  the 
picture  of  Pollen  and  looked  at  it. 

"  *  My  wife,  my  lady,'  he  said,  with 
a  sob. 

"A  troubled  expression  crossed  her 
features,  and  she  said  encouragingly, 

"  Nay,  all  hope  is  not  gone ;  we 
may  succeed  in  reaching  land,  or 
some  ship  may  see  us  and  pick 
us  up.  But  all  private  grief  must 
give  way  now  for  the  general  good. 
There  are  not  too  many  faithful 
men  on  board ;  the  lives  of  others 
depend  on  them.  If  they  lose 
heart,  and  yield  to  the  selfishness 
of  their  grief,  we  arc  lost' 

"  Joshua  jumped  to  his  feet  and 
wiped  his  tears. 

"  *  They  are  not  unmanly  tears,  my 
lady,'  he  said  bravely ;  *  1  can  justify 
them  to  you  when  there  is  no  press- 
ing work  to  do.  Thank  you  for 
calling  me  to  my  duty.' 

"  She  smiled  brightly  on  him  and 
shook  hands  with  him.  AVhen  he 
got  on  deck,  the  Captain  was  giving 
orders  to  lower  the  jolly  boat ;  but 
as  the  boat  was  being  lowered,  the 
broken  water  caught  her  and  splin- 
tered her  to  pieces.  The  sailors  and 
passengers  looked  with  dismay  at 
the  fragments  of  the  boat  drifting 
away  and  dashing  against  the 
jagged  rocks.  *What  next?'  they 
all  thought. 

"  *  Try  the  long  boat,  men,'  cried 
the  Captain.  And  in  accordance 
with  his  instructions,  the  long  boat 
— the  only  one  left— was  launched 
over  the  vessel's  side ;  but  as  she 
hung  in  the  tackle,  a  huge  wave 
dashed  up  and  filled  her.  It  was 
imperative  that  the  water  should  be 
baled  out  of  her. 

" '  Who  wiU  do  it  ? '  asked  the 


Captain,  loath  to  give  an  order  in 
which  there  was  almost  certain  death. 
Joshua  was  about  to  start  forward, 
when  Minnie's  hand  upon  his  arm 
restrained  him.  Before  he  could 
shake  off  the  grasp,  the  first-mate, 
crying,  *  I'm  a  single  man  ;  I've  no 
wife  and  children  waiting  for  me 
at  home  !'  jumped  into  the  boat  up 
to  his  waist  in  water,  and  began  to 
bale  it  out.  But  he  had  not  baled 
out  a  dozen  gallons  when  the  stem- 
post  was  jerked  out  of  the  boat,, 
which  was  left  hanging  in  the  tackle. 
The  shouts  of  the  men  and  screams 
of  the  women  apprised  him  of  his 
danger ;  and  as  he  looked  about  to 
see  how  he  could  remedy  the  dis- 
aster, the  fore-tackle  got  adrift,  and 
the  boat  was  battling  \vith  cruel 
rocks  and  water.  The  force  of  the 
current  was  too  powerful  for  her. 
The  Captain  threw  out  lines  to  the 
unfortunate  man,  but  he  could  not 
catch  them.  But  if  he  had,  he  would 
have  been  bruised  to  death  by  the 
sharp  rocks.  The  moment  before 
he  went  down,  he  waved  a  good-bye 
to  those  on  board.  A  long  silence 
followed.  The  women  looked  anxi- 
ously at  the  Captain,  but  saw  no 
hope  in  his  face.  Then  with  a  ges- 
ture to  all  to  follow  him,  he  went 
down  to  the  saloon,  and  there  read 
prayers,  and  commended  them  to 
God.  He  was  not  what  is  under- 
stood as  a  religious  ftian ;  but  know- 
ing the  danger  in  which  they  stood, 
he  conceived  this  to  be  a  duty.  That 
done,  he  said,  *  Men  and  passengers, 
we  have  one  chance  left,  and  only 
one.  (^ut  of  our  masts  and  spars 
we  can  make  a  raft  sufficiently  large 
to  hold  all  of  us.  Then  we  may  be 
able  to  reach  some  friendly  land. 
To  stay  on  board  and  wait,  and  not 
work,  is  certain  death.  Even  as  it 
is,  a  raft  will  take  us  .some  days  to 
make,  and  the  ship  may  break  to 
pieces  before  it  is  done.  But  we 
must  trust  to  God  for  that  What 
7ve\fe  got  to  do  is  to  work  like  men, 
for  our  own  sakes,  for  the  sake  of 
the  women,  and  f  '^  the  sake  gf  wives 
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and  children  at  home.  Some  of  you 
have  these,  I  know.  It  is  not  for 
me,  now  that  we  are  in  such  a  strait, 
to  say.  Do  this,  or  Do  that ;  although 
under  any  circumstances  I  shall  insist 
upon  discipline  and  order.  I  can't 
make  you  work,  and  therefore  I 
submit  for  your  approval  the  plan  I 
think  best  for  general  safety.  Have 
any  of  you  a  better  one  to  pro- 
pose ? ' 

"  *No,  no  !  *  was  the  unanimous 
cry. 

"  *  Very  well ;  then  we'll  determine 
upon  this.' 

"  *And  for  the  better  carrying  out 
of  our  design,  I  appoint  Mr.  Marvel 
second  in  command.  He  is  first- 
mate  now.  If  anything  happens  to 
me,  you  will  look  to  him.  When 
the  raft  is  made,  and  safely  launched 
— if  it  please  God  that  it  shall  be  so 
— we  will  set  do\vn  necessary  rules 
for  all  on  board.  Until  that  time 
there  is  but  one  rule  —  to  work. 
Every  man  on  board  must  work — 
passengers  and  all ;  and  every  man 
must  aid  me  in  preserving  or- 
der.' 

"  The  Captain's  manly  speech  in- 
fused hope  into  every  heart ;  and 
exclamations  of  *  Good  !  *  *  Bravo, 
skipper  ! '  *  Well  said,  sir  ! '  followed 
his  last  words. 

"  *  One  other  thing,'  he  said,  in  a 
more  determined  voice :  *  to  mv 
certain  knowledge,  we  have  unfortu- 
nately among  us  two  men  who  have 
endeavoured  to  spread  dissatisfac- 
tion and  add  to  our  confusion.  I 
will  not  point  out  these  men ;  they 
are  known  to  me  and  all  of  you. 
They  are  men,  though^  as  we  are,  so 
far  as  the  value  of  life  to  each  of  us 
goes ;  and  it  is  only  fair  that  they 
should  have  equal  chances  ^vith  us. 
But  this  I  declare,  by  my  dear  wife's 
life  !  If  these  men  do  not  work, 
and  if  they  attempt  anything  that  is 
not  for  the  general  good,  I  will  shoot 
them  with  my  own  hand !  Now 
then,  to  the  deck  !  " 

"  Not  a  man  among  them  who  did 
not  take  off  his  coat  and  set  to  work 


with  a  will.  There  were  a  great 
many  loose  spars  on  board,  which, 
with  the  mizenmast,  were  found  to 
be  sufficient  for  their  purpose.  They 
tried  to  cut  down  the  mainmast; 
but  there  was  so  much  danger  in  the 
attempt,  that  it  was  relinquished. 
For  three  days  they  worked  like 
slaves.  The  rocks  served  as  a  rest- 
ing-place for  the  ends  of  the  largest 
spars,  which  were  firmly  lashed  toge- 
ther and  nailed ;  the  light  and  short 
spars  were  used  for  the  centre  of  the 
raft,  upon  which  a  kind  of  platform 
was  raised  on  which  many  of  the 
shipwrecked  persons  could  lie  out  of 
the  water ;  a  mast  to  carry  sails  was 
also  rigged  up.  The  raft  was  not 
finished  too  soon ;  they  could  not 
have  stopped  another  day  on  the 
ship.  While  the  work  was  going  on, 
three  of  the  sailors  lost  their  lives, 
so  that  already  their  number  was 
lessened  by  four.  The  raft  being 
ready,  it  was  launched  with  great 
difficulty.  The  next  question  was 
provisions ;  and  the  result  of  their 
inquiry  blanched  many  a  cheek. 
All  the  bread  was  spoilt  by  the  salt 
water,  and  most  of  the  preserved 
meat  had  been  lost,  in  consequence 
of  having  been  brought  on  deck 
when  they  tried  to  launch  the  boats. 
They  also  made  another  dishearten- 
ing discovery.  They  could  only  find 
two  small  kegs  to  hold  water.  Still, 
when  the  first  shock  of  these  dis- 
coveries was  over,  they  were  borne 
bravely,  almost  cheerfully.  The 
women,  excepting  Rachel  Home- 
bush,  were  the  cause  of  this ;  they 
smiled  upon  the  workers,  encouraged 
them,  and  made  them  hopeful  in 
spite  of  themselves.  Even  Mrs. 
Pigeon  recovered  some  of  her  good 
spirits ;  and  knowing  that  her  merry 
laugh  was  a  comfort  to  the  men,  she 
laughed  often  when  she  was  not  in- 
clined for  mirth.  The  little  child, 
Emma,  was  the  only  truly  happy  one 
of  the  party,  and  her  presence  drove 
away  many  a  hard  thought.  Rough- 
and-Ready  had  his  anxious  intervals, 
but  he  worked  with  a  will.    Between 
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him  and  Josliua  a  strong  attachment 
sprung  up  ;  each  admired  the  manli- 
ness of  the  other.  He  was  also  par- 
ticularly kind  to  Minnie,  and  she 
grew  accustomed  to  look  upon  him 
with  confidence  and  to  trust  in  him. 
The  night  before  the  raft  w;is  launch- 
ed, Joshua  persuaded  Ca])Uiin  Liddle 
to  take  a  night's  rest. 

*'  *  It  will  be  all  the  beitcr  for  you 
and  all  of  us,  sir,*  snid  Joshua. 

*'  *  15ut  you  too,  Marvel,'  said  Caj)- 
tain  J.iddle,  *  you  want  rest  as  much 
OS  I.  I  don't  believe  you  have  had 
two  hours'  sleep  since  we  struck.' 
This  was  really  true  ;  both  Joshua 
and  the  Captain  had  been  indefa- 
tigable. 

"  *  Never  mind  me,  sir.'  said 
Joshua,  with  a  .sad  smile.  *  You 
have  your  wife  to  attend  to.  besides, 
I  promise  that  I  will  rest  to  morrow 
night,  if  you  will  give  me  leave.' 

"*  You  are  a  noble  fellow.  Mar- 
vel ;' and  Captin  Liddle  gazed  ad- 
miringly at  the  young  sailor.  '  I 
have  often  wondered  how  you  ac- 
([uired  certain  (jualities  that  are  not 
<:ommon  to  the  ordinary  sailor.' 

"  *  I  don't  know,  sir ;  I  doubt 
if  thev  were  ever  in  me.  'J  hev 
must  h.ave  been  i)ut  there  by  my 
friend  Dan,  who  is  nobleness  itself.' 

**  *  Dan?  Ah,  the  lame  boy  with 
the  wonderful  l)irds,  that  I  saw  at 
your  house.     I  like  his  face.' 

'* '  Me  is  the  dearest   fellow' 

Joshua  turned  away  his  head. 

"  The  next  day  the  ])rovisions 
and  the  charts  and  instruments,  and 
many  things  that  would  be  useful, 
such  as  blankets,  tools,  aiid  writing 
materials,  were  stowed  safely  on  the 
raft.  Of  the  provisions  there  was  a 
very  small  store  :  twenty  tins  of  pre- 
served meat,  a  small  quantity  of 
sugar,  about  a  gallon  of  rum,  and 
two  kegs  of  water.  Jiv  the  time 
ovcrydiing  useful  was  stowed  away 
and  securcil,  and  the  passengers 
were  safely  on  the  raft,  it  was  even- 
ing, and  within  three  hours  the 
Merry  Andrew  was  broken  com- 
pletely u]>.     The  raf:  (having  parted 


its  moorings),  forced  by  the  strong 
airrent,  was  carried  to  sea,  and  the 
passengers  watched  the  last  of  the 
ship,  with  unmixed  feelings  of  sad- 
ness. The  women  shed  tears,  and 
all  of  them,  men  and  women,  felt  as 
if  they  had  lost  a  friend.  When  the 
vessel  was  out  of  sight,  a  stronger 
feeling  of  desolation  stole  upon  the 
unhapi)y  grouj),  and  Rough-and- 
Rcady  hacl  many  looks  of  astonish- 
ment cast  upon  him  as  he  rubbed 
his  hanils  and  said  in  a  cheerful 
voice,  *  'J'his  is  splendid.  Now  we 
can  be  comfortable.'  15ut  it  was  well, 
for  them  that  they  had  some  stout 
hearts  on  board. 

"  *  The  direct  allusion  made  by 
Cai)tain  IJddle  to  Scadbolt  and  the 
Lascar  had  had  its  effect  upon  those 
wordiies  ;  they  knew  that  their  lives 
depende(l  upon  their  conduct  But 
they  found  means  to  exchange  con- 
fidences, and  thev  resolved  to  re- 
venge  themselves  on  both  Joshua 
and  the  Captain  when  opportunity 
served.  *  Wait  till  we  make  land,' 
said  Scadbolt ;  "  they  shall  smart 
then,  the  pair  of  them.  I'll  teach 
both  of  them  the  meaning  of  **  gene- 
ral g(;()d  I"  The  Lascar's  old  feel- 
ing of  hate  for  Joshua  had  been  re- 
vived in  all  its  intensity  by  the  late 
scene  lietween  them. 

*•  *  I'll  have  my  knife  back,*  he 
mutteretl  to  himself  as  he  lay  on 
the  raft  the  first  night,  at  a  little 
distance  from  J  oshua,  watching  him 
with  venomous  look.s,  *  and  his 
heart's  blood  with  it.' 

"Not  a  movement,  not  a  glance, 
escaped  Minnie's  notice.  Aware  oif 
the  feelings  of  hate  entertained  by 
the  Lascar  for  Joshua,  she  set  herself 
the  task  of  watching  over  Joshua's 
safety.  He,  overj)owcred  by  fatigue, 
had  been  persuaded  by  the  Captain 
to  take  some  sleep,  and  when  he 
lay  down  Minnie  crept  to  his  side 
and  remained  there  during  the  night. 
He  slept  long  and  peacefully  through 
the  solemn  night  and  after  the  gray 
moniing  liad  dawned,  dreaming  of 
home,  of  I  )an  and  IsUen.  ar.d  mur- 
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muring   their   names   with   a   smile 
upon  his  hps. 

The  followinjT  details  the  death  of 
the  Captain,  and  the  saving  of  the 
survivors  from  the  wreck  : — 

**  During  all  this  time  it  was  evi- 
dent that  they  were  near  the  coast, 
and  yet  they  never  saw  it.  The 
Captain  said  that  they  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  tha  north-east  coast  of 
Austraha — a  part  of  the  continent 
which  had  been  very  little  explored. 
Here  came  in  Rough-and-Ready's 
expenence.  He  knew  something  of 
the  country,  he  said.  It  was  in- 
habited by  the  most  savage  of  the 
Austrahan  natives,  and  no  white 
man  had  as  yet  had  the  courage  to 
penetrate  Air  into  the  country. 

"  *  Vet  we  might  make  the  coast,' 
said  Rough-and-Ready,  *  and  not 
see  a  native  for  a  long  time,  if  we 
could  manage  to  live ;  for  I  don't 
beheve  there  are  a  great  many  of 
them.  Cannibals  they  are  ;  but,  for 
all  that,  I  should  be  glad  to  get 
among  them.  A\'c  might  succeed  in 
working  our  way  down  to  a  cattle- 
station.' 

"  *  Would  there  be  really  a  chance 
of  that  ?'  asked  one  or  two. 

"  *  About  a  hundred  to  one  against 
us,'  replied  Rough-and-Ready  care- 
lessly ;  *  but  that  would  be  better 
than  nothing.' 

**  Rough-and-Ready  gave  them  a 
description  of  some  natives  that  he 
had  seen,  and  told  of  their  manner 
of  living,  their  treachery  and  wiid- 
ness.  It  was  not  very  comforting 
to  hear ;  the  prospect  of  reaching 
land,  and  finding  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  such  savages,  was  very 
dismal. 

"  The  suffering  that  they  had  now 
to  bear— that  of  thirst— was  the  most 
awful  experience  of  all.  Some  of 
them  grew  delirious,  and  saw  gardens 
and  pools  of  fresh  water.  *  My  lady' 
was  one  of  these.  She  whispered  to 
her  husband  that  a  beautiful  garden 
was  within  a  few-  yards  of  them,  and 
that  they  should  reach  it  presently. 


he  describ  ed  the  flowers  andtrees, 
and  the  cool  fruit  waiting  to  be 
l)lucked.  And  as  the  vision  faded, 
she  c hitched  him  by  the  hand,  and 
cried,  '  John,  John  !  What  are  they 
doing?  We  arc  going  the  wrong 
way.  C),  my  ( 'lod  I  we  have  passed 
it— it  is  gone  I'  and  lay  exhausted.' 
The  words  came  from  her  parched 
throat  with  difficulty ;  and  Joshua 
shuddered  as  he  touched  her  face : 
it  seemed  to  be  on  fire.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  gardens  dotted  with  clear- 
water  fountains,  and  with  trees  laden 
with  refreshi'ig  fruit,  grew  again  for 
the  delirious  woman.  She  saw  them 
in  the  water,  in  the  air,  in  the  heavens 
— so  bright,  so  deliciously  cool,  that 
her  heart  almost  burst  in  the  vain 
attempt  she  made  to  reach  them 
with  her  hand.  A  little  rain  fell 
mercifully,  and  yet  mockingly ;  for 
nearly  everything  on  board  was  so 
impregnated  with  salt  as  to  render 
the  pieces  of  rags  and  canvas  tnat 
were  held  out  to  catch  heaven's  tears 
no  better  when  they  were  soaked 
than  if  they  had  been  dipped  into 
the  sea.  Rough-and-Ready  took  the 
lining  out  of  his  wide-awake  hat  ; 
and  he  and  Joshua  held  it  out  until 
it  was  soaked  with  the  blessed 
drops.  The  first  use  they  made 
of  the  piece  of  wet  rag  was  to  moisten 
the  women's  lips  with  it,  and  then 
the  little  girl's  and  their  own.  Little 
Emma  lived  still ;  and  Minnie  had 
taken  charge  of  her.  As  Joshua 
moistened  Mrs.  Liddle's  lips,  the 
Captain,  who  was  lying  beside  her, 
motioned  him. 

"  *  It  is  all  over  with  me,  Marvel," 
he  gasped  ;  *  I  haven't  long  to  live. 
If  by  God's  mercy  you  are  rescued, 
report  me  at  home,  and  say  I  did 
all  in  my  power  to  save  the  ship.* 
Joshua  pressed  the  dying  Captain's 
hand.  *  Mind,  you  are  first  in  com- 
mand now.  In  a  few  hours  you 
will  be  captain.  You  have  risen 
quickly,'  he  said  with  a  faint  smile. 
*  Beware  of  Scadbolt  and  that  Lascar 
dog.  When  I  am  dead,  take  my 
boots — ^you    have  none — and  what 
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of  my  clothes  may  be  useful  to  you  ; 
take  the  log-book  too,  and  keep  it 
safe.  There  is  a  recortl  in  it  of  Scad- 
bolt's  conduct,  and  your  promotion. 
It  will  be  necessary  in  case  a  ship 
picks  you  up.  Scadbolt  was  your 
superior  ofl'icer  when  we  left  the  port 
of  Sydney ;  and  he  might  bring  a 
charge  against  you  which,  without 
the  log-book,  you  would  not  be  able 
to  refute/ 

"Joshua  thanked  the  Captain  for 
his  thoughtfulncss,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  it  was  not  so  bad  with  him 
as  he  feared.  Then  the  Captain  told 
Joshua  how,  a  few  days  before,  he 
liad  struck  his  head  against  a  piece 
of  iron,  and  how  he  had  lost  a  quan- 
tity of  blood.  Joshua  put  his  hand 
to  the  back  of  the  Captain\s  head, 
round  which  a  piece  of  canvas  was 
tied,  and  felt  a  great  gash  there. 

"  *  I  did  not  tell  any  one  ;  but  it  so 
weakened  me,  that  1  thought  I  was 
about  to  die  then.  This  is  a  piteous 
sight ! '  pointing  to  his  wife.  She 
lay,  i)ale  as  death,  with  her  eyes 
open,  gazing  at  the  gardens  in  the 
air.  'iTie  tears  rolled  doAvn  Joshua's 
face.  *  Bury  us  together,'  continued 
the  Ca])tain.  *  There  are  two  or 
three  pieces  of  iron  you  might  put 
into  the  canvas  with  us,  so  that  we 
.may  sink  at  once.  Vou  will  do 
this  ? ' 

"  *  Yes.' 

"  Captain  Twiddle  pressed  Joshua's 
hand,  and  creeping  close  to  his  wife, 
clasped  her  in  his  arms.  In  the 
mean  time  Rough-and-Ready  was 
busy  s(iueezing  drops  of  fresh  water 
into  a  bottle.  He  saved  nearly  a 
pint, 

"Shortly  after  that,  Joshua  was 
the  first  to  see  land.  He  went  to 
tell  the  Captain,  but  could  not  arouse 
him ;  his  heart  still  beat,  but  very 
faintly.  Night  came  on  soon  ;  and 
when  day  dawned  again  the  land 
was  gone.  Rough-and-Ready  came 
to  Joshua  with  a  grave  face.  He 
said  nothing  ;  but  J  oshua  understood 
him.     They  went  to  where  the  life- 


less bodies  of  the  Captain  and  his 
wife  lay,  and  sewed  them  in  canvas, 
and  placed  inside  the  pieces  of  iron, 
as  Joshua  had  promised.  Joshua 
read  the  burial  service  as  the  bodies 
were  thrown  into  the  sea.  They  sank 
at  once. 

"  *  Not  many  of  us  left,'  observed 
Rough-and-Ready.  *  I  should  like 
to  see  land  again.  If  we  don't  sight 
it  soon,  we  may  find  that  the  worst 
has  not  yet  come.  It  is  as  Scadbolt 
said  when  the  rules  were  being  read, 
"  Every  man  for  himself  now,  and ' 
God  for  us  all."  Lut  come  what 
may,  we'll  stick  to  each  other  and  to 
the  women.' 

"  It  does  my  heart  good  to  hear 
you  speak  so,'  said  J  oshua.  'I  know 
what  you  mean  :  the  worst  men  are 
left  against  us ;  but  we  are  a  match 
for  them,  I  think.  See,  here's  the 
log-book,  with  the  poor  skipper's  last 
words  :  "  I  appoint  Joshua  Marvel 
captain  of  this  raft,  made  out  of  the 
spars  of  the  Merry  Andrew,  and  in- 
trust to  him  the  charge  of  the  sur- 
viving passengers  and  crew. — ^John 
Liddle,  Master  of  the  Mary  An- 
drew."' 

"  Rough-and-Ready  touched  his 
hat  in  sailor  fashion." 

"  While  we  are  at  sea.  Captain,'  he 
said,  *I  will  obey  your  orders." 

"A  thrill  ran  through  Joshua  as  he 
heard  himself  called  Captain.  Capt- 
tain  !  But  of  what  a  crew !  The 
promotion  had  come  all  too  soon." 

We  conclude  this  notice  by  hear- 
tily commending  this  story.  It  is 
simple,  and  carries  with  it  an  air  of 
truth.  One  important  recommenda- 
tion is,  that  there  is  not  an  offensive 
word  in  the  book ;  it  is  written  in 
sterling  Saxon,  without  a  French, 
Italian,  or  I^tin  phrase  throughout 
There  is  no  pretence  at  display; 
but  there  is  evidence  of  such  earn- 
estness and  painstaking,  that  Mr. 
Farjeon,  like  some  of  the  writers  of 
the  present  day,  will  never  turn  out 
his  four  novels  a  year. 
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Neither  the  brilliant  audiences  who 
listen  attentively  from  cushioned 
chairs  in  the  transept  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  whilst  four  thousand  choris- 
ters and  five  hundred  instrumenta- 
lists celebrate,  in  the  loftiest  musical 
strains,  the  greatest  event  in  Christi- 
anity, nor  the  fashionable  spectators 
who  laugh  at  the  oddities  of  Lord 
Dundreary,  in  the  Haymarket  Thea- 
tre, are  likely  to  reflect  much  on  the 
times  when  priests  and  monks  re- 
hearsed in  churches  before  ignorant 
multitudes,  and  in  primitive  language, 
portions  of  Scripture  history.  Never- 
theless, it  is  to  the  Church,  and  to  reli-» 
gious  ministers,  that  to  a  great  extent, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  introduction 
of  modern  dramatic  performances. 
Priests  and  monks  were  among  the 
first  actors.  The  stage  is  the  child, 
of  the  altar  ;  but  a  profligate  child, 
running  at  times  into  riotous  license, 
and  eventually  casting  off  all  filial 
duty.  To  endeavour  to  trace  the 
origin  of  things,  or  of  persons,  is  not 
always  a  satisfactory  study,  and  the 
results  are  often  sadly  disappointing. 
Lut  in  the  present  instance  we  will 
take  a  glimpse  at  some  family  re- 
cords, in  the  belief  that  a  few  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  early  youth  of  the 
stage,  when  it  was  still  reverently 
devoting  itself  to  the  services  of 
religion,  may  not  be  uninstnictive. 
The  Roman  and  Greek  drama,  in 


the  early  centuries  of  Christianity^ 
had  degenerated  into  infamous  or 
cruel  exhibitions.  Circumstantial 
repetitions  of  the  amorous  adven- 
tures of  the  gods  and  demi-gods  of 
Olympus  alternated  Avith  gladiatorial 
combats  between  man  and  man,  or 
sanguinary  fights  between  man  and 
wild  beast.  Later  on  even  these 
gradually  ceased.  "/Vr  omnes  civitates 
eaannt  ihcatra  viopia  rerum^^  said 
Augustin,  who  had  formerly  been 
a  constant  attendant  to  theatres. 
Poverty,  invasion,  universal  misery, 
the  weariness  of  seeing  the  same 
scenes  continually  repeated,  the  ab- 
sence of  men  who  could  produce 
novelties,  or  embody  them  if  pro- 
duced, were  all  causes  contributing 
to  the  decay  of  the  art.  When  the 
middle  ages  arrived,  a  few  companies 
of  strolling  mountebanks  were  all 
that  was  left  of  the  former  genera- 
tions of  numerous  and  clever  actors. 
But  the  love  of  the  drama  is  inherent 
in  mankind  of  all  races  and  of  all 
ages.  The  desire  for  the  reproduc- 
tion of  romantic  or  miraculous  occur- 
rences is  irresistible  in  human  nature, 
and  pilgrims  returning  from  the 
Holy  Land,  or  other  consecrated 
places,  amused  their  religious  fancies 
by  reciting  legends  of  which  Christ 
and  the  Apostles  formed  the  themes. 
These  pilgrims  are  said  to  have 
travelled  in  troops,  and  stood  in  the 
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open  streets  repeating  their  compo- 
sitions, staff  in  hand,  while  their 
chaplets  and  cloaks,  covered  with 
shells  and  images  of  various  colours, 
formed  a  picturesque  exhibition, 
which  excited  the  piety  of  the  citi- 
zens, who  occasionally  erected  a 
stage  on  some  extensive  piece  of 
ground.  These  spectacles  became 
the  amusement  of  the  people,  and 
grew  in  time  to  be  so  attractive  that 
they  constituted  one  of  the  principal 
features  at  the  reception  of  princes 
on  their  public  entries. 

The  Church  was  not  slow  to  per- 
ceive  the   public  taste,  and  deter- 
mined to  guide  it  to  its  own  views. 
If  the  people  were  bent  on  seeing 
wonderful  histories  or  pageants  en- 
acted before  them,  let  at  least  the 
histories  or  pageants  represent  sub- 
jects from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Thus 
the  histrionic  taste  would  be  grati- 
fied, and  at  the  same  time  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  would  be   incul- 
cated.     The   Romish  ecclesiastics, 
in  encouraging  this  kind  of  perform- 
ances, especially  those   relating  to 
the  Passion  of  Christ,  had  a  serious 
intention  of  strengthening  the  faith 
of  the  multitude  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church.     This  is  the  less  sur- 
prising,  as  the  absence   of  books 
rendered  general  instruction  by  other 
means    practically    impossible.     A 
dramatic  character  was  even  given 
to   the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
Church  from  the  time  of  Gregory 
the  Great.     During  the  Holy,  other- 
wise Passion  Week,  dialogues  were 
chanted    during    the    services,    in 
which  Christ  and  the  Apostles  took 
part.     Then  gradually  appeared,  in 
the  form  of  a  i)roccssion,  Adam  and 
Eve,  carrying  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
John  and  his  lamb,  Judas  and  his 
purse,  the  Devil  and  the  executioner, 
and  the  patron  saint  of  the  ])hu:e. 
Christmas   soon   rivalled    I'^astcr  in 
its  solemnities,  and   several   pagan 
festivities     and     celebrations    were 
ado[)ted    under   somewhat   imrihed 
forms.     Presh  ritual  representations 
were  constantly  added,  and  these 


became  the  most  interesting  portions 
of  Divine  worship. 

The  clergy  were  not  slow  ia 
humouring  the  devout.  Tableaux 
vivants  were  introduced  into  the 
churches,  depicting  pictures  from 
the  Old  Testament.  'J'hen  the  Gospels- 
furnished  the  Miracle  of  Cana,  that 
of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes,  the  Last 
Supper,  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus, 
and  various  parables,  llie  washing 
of  the  feet  is  the  only  reminiscence 
of  those  ancient  practices  known  ta 
the  Romish  Church  in  our  days. 
To  scriptural  characters  were  grafted 
some  traces  of  i)aganism.  Beside 
King  David,  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and 
Balaam  and  his  ass,  stood  forth,  Virgil 
and  the  Sibyl.  At  Christmas,  oxen 
and  painted  asses  were  affected. 
Then  came  the  shepherds,  the  Magi, 
Herod,  John  the  Baptist,  Hannah 
the  prophetess,  the  angels  of  Para- 
dise, and  Satan  and  his  imps.  In 
time,  the  Church  possessed  power- 
ful acting  companies,  with  numerous 
supers,  and  extensive  decorations, 
so  that  the  whole  sacred  drama  of 
the  Redemption  could  be  rehearsed, 
from  the  days  of  Eden  to  the  Resur- 
rection. 

The  repetition  of  these  exhibi* 
tions  rapidly  produced  on  the  popu- 
lar mind  an  effect  not  contemplated 
by  the  clerical  playwrights.  The 
theatrical  instinct  was  so  fostered, 
encouraged,  and  spread,  that  spec- 
tacles were  sought  for  their  own 
sakes,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
religious  dogmas  they  professed  to 
embody.  The  priests  unable  to 
distinguish  between  cause  and  effect 
—  but  witnessing  the  delight  ex- 
perienced by  the  devout  at  this  mode 
of  receiving  spiritual  instruction, 
like  interprising  managers  of  the 
present  day,  continue<l  to  add  new 
attractions  and  embellishments  to* 
the  already  existing  displays.  Thus 
originated  **  Miracle  Plays,  or  My- 
steries," which  became  so  alluring 
that  the  i)rofanc  exhibition  itself, 
and  not  its  holy  objects,  gradually 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  specta- 
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tors  and  of  the  clerical  histrions 
behind  the  scenes. 

The  difference  between  the  early 
European  drama  and  the  early  Greek 
drama,  will  better  be  appreciated 
when  it  is  considered  that  in  the 
latter  a  groundwork  drawn  from 
human  events,  was  elevated  by  my- 
thological intermixtures ;  whilst  in 
the  former  a  religious  basis  or  founda- 
tion was  soon  lowered  by  allusions 
to  actual  life,  and  by  sketches  of 
manners,  so  as  to  leave  no  trace  of 
that  solemnity  which  in  the  begin- 
ning had  been  intended  to  chaiac- 
terise  the  performance. 

In  France,  these  complete  repre- 
sentations date  as  far  back  as  the 
eleventh  century,  whilst  in  Germany 
they  may  be  traced  to  the  twelfth, 
and  in  England  to  about  the  same 
period.  In  Germany,  in  one  of  the 
earliest  mysteries  personified  abstra- 
tions  were  introduced,such  as  Pagan- 
ism and  Judaism,  which  discussed 
together  their  creeds  until  the  Church 
stepped  forward,  Mercy  accompany- 
ing it  on  the  right,  and  Justice  on 
the  left,  and  brought  the  discussion 
to  a  sudden  end,  by  reciting  a  Credo 
ending  thus  : 

Quisquis  est  qui  credit  aliter 
Hunc  damnamus  setemaliter. 

A  rule,  by  the  way,  which  the 
Church  has  always  pursued,  and  often 
with  great  success,  until  the  time  of 
Pius  the  Ninth,  who  has  tasked  the 
power  of  belief  in  mankind  to  a 
point  beyond  any  of  his  predecessors. 
In  France  the  dialects  of  the  country 
soon  began  to  intermingle  wuth  the 
Latin  of  the  litany.  Christ  spoke 
or  chanted  in  biblical  Latin  ;  but 
he  translated  into  Languedocian 
verse  his  own  speeches.  The  pro- 
fane characters  at  once  addressed 
the  spectators  in  their  vernacular. 
It  could  not  be  permitted  that  Satan 
and  the  foolish  virgins  should  ex- 
press themselves  in  the  same  idioms 
as  Christ  and  the  wise  virgins.  The 
amusing  crept  in  by  the  side  of  the 
edifying,  and  gradually  absorbed  it 


and  occupied  its  place.  The  farcical 
element  assumed  larger  proportions, 
aided  by  the  general  coarseness  of 
manners,  the  easy  tolerance  of  the 
clergy,  who  took  their  share  in  public 
amusements,  and  by  Pagan  tradi- 
tions, which  were  not  destroyed,  but 
only  converted  to  Christianity.  In 
the  north  of  France  the  most  patient 
of  animals  was  summoned  to  high 
honours.  The  ass  had  expressed 
pretty  freely  his  opinion  to  Balaam ; 
he  had  been  ridden  by  the  Virgin 
Mary  in  her  flight  from  Egypt ;  he 
had  borne  on  his  back  Jesus  when 
He  entered  Jerusalem.  That  meek 
quadruped  was  all  but  worshipped. 
In  the  character  of  Balaam's  ass,  he 
played  a  most  important  part  in  the 
Christmas  performances.  He  was 
led  to  church,  and  when  Moses,  the 
prophets,  Virgil  and  the  Sibyl,  had 
each  chanted  his  or  her  prophecies, 
a  priest  from  beneath  the  prophetic 
animal  announced  loudly  the  birth 
of  the  Messiah.  At  Sens,  on  the  14th 
January,  four  canons  introduced  into 
the  church  an  ass  richly  caparisoned, 
bearing  a  maiden  with  an  infant  in 
her  arms ;  whilst  the  multitude 
shouted  :  *'  Lctta  volunty  quicumque 
colunt^  asinaria  festa^^  and  a  high 
mass  was  duly  celebrated.  At  Beau- 
vais,  the  long-eared  quadruped  was 
conducted  to  the  altar,  where  he  re- 
mained during  the  ceremony,  whilst 
the  choir  gave  forth  repeatedly  the 
musical  response  of  "  Hee  haw,  Hee 
haw  ! "  Afterwards  the  surprised 
ass,  who  was  cudgelled  all  the  year 
round,  and  who  was  unaccustomed  to 
good  treatment,  was  made  to  kneel, 
and  the  crowd  sang  a  mongrel  com- 
position, half  Latin  and  half  French, 
of  which  the  following  verses  will 
serve  as  specimen. 

Amen  dicas  asine 
Jam  satur  de  gramine 

Amen,  amen  itera 

Aspernare  Vetera ; 
Ilez  va  !  hez  va  !  hez  va ! 

Such  was  the  unsophisticated 
nature  of  the  devout  in  those  days, 
that  the  people  absolutely  believed 
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thai  in  perfurming  those  ludicrous 
rites,  llicy  were  really  \vorshii)j;ing — 
we  will  not  siiy  the  Almij^hty,  of 
wh(jse  existence  they  knew  little  or 
nolhin*.',  but  him  whom  theyhelieved 
3  lis  Sun  :  her  wiiom  they  deemed 
the  mother  of  (1(^1.  l-'aidi  then  was 
inKjUcstioned,  al'Sohite.  The  highest 
]jiely  bordered  on  tlie  gro^^est  im- 
l)iety. 

\\  hen  the  hishups  in  time  forbade 
these  mummeries,  the  ])eoijle  did 
not  (  ea>;e  to  celebrate  the  i'i::ists  of 
Asse^  until  the  j-rench  i)arliament 
abolished  them  al  toilet  her.  IN^nti- 
fical  edicts  endeavoured  to  introduce 
more  decorum  into  religious  (jbser- 
vances.  Innocent  the  Third,  the 
Council  of  'iVeves  in  1J27,  the 
Council  of  Utrecht  in  1^9.1,  tried,  all 
more  or  less,  in  v;iin  to  remedy  tliese 
abuses,  IlT  the  nniltilude  liked  tiie 
comic  characters.  At  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  to  i>revent 
churches  Irom  becoming'  the  homes 
of  masfjuerade  and  farce,  it  was 
found  r.ei  e.^ary  to  banish  the  drama 
from  their  precincts.  This  was  the 
first  separation  between  altar  and 
stage  :  the  child,  becoming  too  un- 
ruly to  reside  under  the  i)aternal  roof, 
was  sent  f<jrth  to  shift  f(;r  himself, 
but  the  family  tie  was  not  severed 
for  some  centuries. 

(Iradually  mysteries  l.)ecame  more 
and  more  secularisaK-  The  dialogue, 
nule  and  inartificial  as  it  was,  was 
spoken  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  were  performed. 
The  part  taken  by  the  i)riests  greatly 
diminihiied,  and  they  only  occasion- 
ally acted  the  highest  characters. 
It  was  the  lay  confraternities  that 
eventually  got  up  and  represented 
these  miracle  plays,  which  in  reality 
were  rather  disconnected  scenes  and 
grand  i)ageants  than  ]jlays  in  our 
mod( TJi  sense. 

When  the  clergy  withdrew,  vast 
mimbers  of  persons,  and  sometimes 
entire  pojiulations,  were  enlisted  in 
the  i)ioduction  of  these  rejjresenta- 
tions.  The  fittest  individuals  were 
chosen  for  the  principal  personages. 


Indulgences  were  granted  to  the 
Ijious  histrions.  They  had  to  swear 
before  magistrates  that  they  would 
accurately  recite  what  was  set  for 
them,  and  be  ready  in  good  time. 
The  wh(jle  pe(Ji>le  became  supernu- 
meraries when  the  march  of  the 
Israelites  through  the  wilderness,  or 
the  entry  of  Clirist  into  Jerusalem, 
was  to  be  depicted.  Soon  Passion 
l)lays  became  so  long  that  they  had 
to  be  i)rotractcd  from  day  to  day, 
after  lasting  from  morning  to  night. 
Occasionally  and  exceptionally  the 
interior  of  churches  were  used  to 
delineate  ))aradise,  whilst  the  re- 
mainder of  the  action  took  place  in 
the  outer  stage. 

It  was  in  Trance  that  scenic  effects 
and  decorations  were  first  introduced. 
'J 'he  stai^e  was  divided  into  the  three 
sections  jiresumed  to  compose  the 
world.  I'he  loftiest  j)ortion,  heaven 
itself,  was  adorned  with  Howers  and 
plants  and  choice  carpets,  and  served 
as  the  residence  of  the  Godhead, 
the  angels,  and  the  saints.  lieneath 
came  tjie  terrestrial  globe,  inhabited 
by  mere  mortals  \  whilst  in  the  lower 
regions  were  consigned  the  Devil 
an. I  his  imi)S.  The  Devil  was  looked 
u])on  as  a  noisy  roisterer ;  and  when- 
ever a  soul  was  brought  in  by  him 
to  be  subjected  to  eternal  broiling, 
it  was  customary  to  accompany  the 
event  by  a  frantic  clash  of  pans  and 
kettles.  Jt  is  recorded,  among  other 
singularities,  that  when  Isabella  of 
IJavaria,  the  youthful  bride  of  Charles 
VI.,  entered  Paris  in  13S9  by  St, 
Denis,  she  was  received  by  players 
rejiresenting  the  three  Persons  of 
the  Trinity,  who  waited  for  her,  at- 
tended by  a  choir  of  chiklren.  When 
the  litier  of  the  (Jueen  ]>assed  under 
the  i'aris  gale,  two  little  cherubs 
hovered  about  her  royal  head,  on 
which  tliey  deposited  a  golden  coro- 
net studded  with  preci(His  stones, 
whilst  rei)eating  a  graceful  and  flat- 
tering couplet.  'I'he  arrangements 
in  the  proscenium  continuetl  to  be 
for  a  considerable  period  of  the  most 
simple  order.     The  whole  strength 
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of  the  troop  was  asscniMed  on  the 
stage,  including  the  ass  and  the  cock 
of  St.  Peter.  Each  actor  came  for- 
ward when  his  cue  was  (ailed.  A 
kind  of  staple-manager  \v(;uhl  explain 
any  obscurity,  and  give  the  necessary 
directions  to  the  actors.  Si/r  was 
the  signal  of  silen(x*  to  iIk'  pliiyer, 
and  si/iic  to  the  audience.  Jt  was 
sometimes  an  an-^el  and  sometimes 
Si.  Augustin  who  was  called  u]>on 
to  exercise  these  fun.ctions  :  and 
doubtless  the  illustri(v,is  A:V;t  an, 
during  his  episcopjite,  never  had 
dreamt  of  the  duties  his  shadow 
would  one  day  be  called  \\u)\\  to 
fulfil.  The  costumes  ot'  the  actors 
were  those  depicted  in  religious 
paintings ;  and  souls  in  hell  were 
distinguished  by  their  wearing  a 
shirt  over  their  other  irarments. 

Stage   tricks  in  time    came   into 
employment:   Judas  carried   under 
his  habiliments  a  black  birtl  and  the 
entrails  of  some  animals,  so  that  his 
soul  might  tvike  its  departure  in  the 
shape    of  a    bird,   and  his   entrails 
might  be  scattered  on   the  ground, 
according    to    tradition.      A\'hen  a 
martyr   was  decapitated,    his    head 
bumped  three   times  on  the  ground, 
in  honour  of  the  Trinity,  and  shed 
three  different  pools  of  blood.    The 
grossest   and    the   minutest  details 
were    freely   represented,   and    the 
Virgin  Mar)*  and  the  mothers  of  the 
saints,  whose  lives  were  portrayed, 
were  placed  in  a  position  to  require 
the  services  of  an  accoucheur  before 
the  spectators.     The  extravagancies 
perpetrated  were  of  the  most  ludi- 
crous nature.    When  St.  Barbara  was 
suspended  by  her    heels  before   a 
stake,    she   compared   herself  to  a 
croast  leg  of  mutton  ready  to  be  cut 
up.     Seth,  the  son  of  Adam,  swore 
by  the  First  Book  of  Moses  and  re- 
peated the  Paternoster.     Solomon, 
the  son  of  David,  assured  the  Queen 
of  Sheba,  that  both  King  David  and 
iEsop  would  bring  her  fame  down  to 
posterity  ;  and  after  a  violent  alterca- 
tion with  one  of  his  wives,  the  wisest 
of  kings  shouted  for  a  tankard  of 


beer.  In  time  the  farcical  elements 
became  those  most  appreciated  by 
the  audiences,  which,  in  this  respect, 
were  singularly  like  the  more  re- 
fined audiences  of  our  day.  I'he 
fool  began  to  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  personages.  He  made  his 
ai)pearance  in  tlie  fifteenth  century, 
when  those  biblical  characters  who 
had  until  then  played  the  comic 
parts,  had  become  somewhat  stale. 
The  fool  was  often  allowed  to  ex- 
temporise his  witticisms  and  plea- 
santries. In  some  compositions  his 
part  was  simply  denoted  thus  :  Ilic 
stulius  loquitur:  Cain,  Pontius 
l)ilate,  Juclas,  Caiaphas,  formed  the 
types  of  villains,  whilst  the  Foolish 
Virgins  and  Mary  Magdalen  were  the 
emblems  of  female  perversity  and 
misconduct.  Mary  Magdalen  was 
especially  a  favourite  character,  and 
she  addressed  the  spectators  in  ac- 
cents that  now  even  inmates  of  a 
lock  hospital  would  blush  to  pro- 
nounce. 

In  France  the  distinction  between 
mysteries,    moralities,  and    sotties, 
was  gradually  clearly  defined.  Whilst 
mysteries  were  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  representation  of  pictures  of 
sacred  history,  moralities  were  alle- 
gorical or  emblemadc  dramas,  and 
sotties  merely  prolonged  farces.     A 
rivalry   occurring  in    that   country 
between  the  brethren  of  the  confra- 
ternity of  the  Passion,  who  played 
mysteries,  and   the    clerks    of    the 
Basoche,  who  affected  moralities,  the 
government  stepped  in,  and  by  an 
edict  of  Parliament  separated  thence- 
forth the  sacred  from  the  profane 
drama.     Mysteries,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  were   of  an  inordinate 
length,  were  disgraced  by  the  most 
glaring  absurdities    and  the    most 
immodest  improprieties;   were  cor- 
rupted with  inventions  and  additions 
of  the  most  ridiculous  kind;  were 
sullied  with  impurities  and  expressed 
in  the  language  of  the  lowest  farce. 
No  regular  plot  or  intrigue  of  any 
kind  could  be  traced  therein  ;  there 
was   no    connection   between    the 
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different  portions,  nor  did  they  con- 
tain the  slightest  attempt  at  descrip- 
tion or  analysis  of  character.  The 
])eople  having  no  occupation  in  those 
days,  were  never  wearied  of  the 
entertainments ;  like  children,  the 
lon;;er  the  performance  the  more 
amusing  did  they  find  it.  Never- 
theless, ])ieces  of  real  tragic  beauty 
Would  peep  out,  here  and  there,  from 
amidst  those  masses  of  base  material. 
Sur.h  were  frequently  the  maternal 
invocations  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
whose  tears  over  the  body  of  her 
Son  would  touch  deeply  the  s|)ecta- 
tors.  Kor  she  was  rather  delineated 
as  the  unha|)py  m  >ther,  ])assionatcly 
giving  vent  to  the  despairing  cries  of 
one  who  beholds  the  tortures  of  her 
(jliild,  than  the  hc.ivenly  being  who 
knows  \\\i  ])as>ion  to  be  but  a  tc-m- 
porary  matter,  to  be  followed  by  an 
inline- lia!e:indgl()rioiis  Resurrection. 
'J'lii;  iVarful  de.itli  of  Julias  furnished 
aKo  a  subject  for  terrible  impreca- 
tions, reminding  one  of  the  victims 
of  the  I'.uincnides  of  old.  Some 
]);is  igcs  in  iincient  myslerie-?,  dwel- 
lin_i  on  tills  event,  possess  great 
j>o.\\T  ;iiid  deep  jjsy  liological  truth, 
and  forslja  low  the  app  ilhng  dogmi 
of  eternal  perdition. 

I'jiiilish  mvsteri«/s  and  moralities 
were  of  a  more  serious  and  solemn 
kind  th  in  those  rei)resenled  by  the 
IVeiK  h  or  even  the  (iermans.  Whilst 
in  I'raiice  stirring  events  and  vi(»lent 
jiassioijs  were  sought  for — whilst  in 
Oernnny  the  drama  served  already  as 
a  medium  for  the  discussion  of  theolc- 
gical  <juestions,— in  England  ethical 
morals  had  already  the  predomi- 
nance. In  a  morality  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  entitled,  "  ICveryman,"  the 
Father  of  Heaven  complains  of 
the  corru])tlon  of  mankind,  sum- 
mons Death,  and  announces  the  end 
to  l*'.veryman.  ICveryman  addresses 
himself  to  Clood  Action,  who  re- 
])roaches  him  with  neglect,  and  leads 
him  to  her  sister.  Wisdom.  After 
various  adventures,  he  is  seized  by 
Agony.  Strength,  IJeauty,  Ability 
gradually  leave  him.      Good  Action 


only  attends  him  to  the  end,  when 
an  angel  descends  and  sings  the 
requiem. 

French     dramatic    compositions 
were   even  then   of  a  more  lively 
nature  than  ours ;  and  the  following 
sketch  of  a  mystery  of   about  the 
same  period,  will  serve  as  an  illustra- 
tion.    It  was  entided,  "The  Knight 
who  gave  his  Wife  to   the  Devil." 
This  unhappy  knight  had  squandered 
his  fortune.      The  Devil  undertook 
to  enrich  him  again,  if  he  agreed  to 
deliver  to  him  his  wife  at  the  expira- 
tion  of   seven    years.      The   poor 
gentleman  at  first  hesitated  ;   but  in 
accordance    with    the    well-known 
provrrb,  "Needs  must  when  the  Devil 
tlrives,"  he  signed  the  customar)' legal 
bon«l,  as  retpiired  under  those  cir- 
cum>tances.       lie  was   even    con- 
strained to  renounce  God,  which  he 
onlv  did   after  considerable    resist- 
ance.     'J 'hen  Satan  insisted  that  he 
should   also   renounce    the  Virgin, 
which  greater  im|)iety  he  absolutely 
refuse(l  to  commit.     At  the  end  of 
the     seven     years     the     diabolical 
credit»)r  came  forward  to  claim  his 
due.      The  broken-hearted    knight 
led  his  wife  to  the  triumphant  father 
of  lies.    ( )n  passing  bef  jre  a  chur  :h, 
the  lady  entreated  to  be  at  least  per- 
mitted to  pray  at  the  shrine  of  the 
llolv  Vir-in.     W'hilst  the  intended 
victim    was    kneeling,    the    Virgin 
descended  from  her   pedestal,  and 
assuming    the    ai>pearance   of    the 
devotee   before    her,    rejoined    the 
husband.     Satan,  who   was    by   no 
means   a   simi)leton,  recognised    at 
once  the  Mother  of  God,  and  know- 
ing that  ho  could  not  keej)  her,  re- 
proached the  knight  in  loud  accents 
for  his  deceit.     He  in  his  turn  was 
(juite    surprised   and  taken   aback, 
believing  that   he  had  fulfilled  his 
bargain  to  the  letter,  when  the  Virgin 
revealed  herself,  tore  the  obnoxious 
contract  to  i)ieces,  and  sending  home 
the   married   couple  rejoicing,   she 
dismissed    Satan    to    the    infernal 
regions  howling. 

There  is  a  singular  mystery  still 
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extant  in  Germany,  written  by  a 
monk  in  all  pious  sincerity,  on  the 
subject  of  the  legend  of  Pope  Joan. 
Frau  Jutta,  who  gives  the  name  to  the 
play,  leaves  England,  with  her  lover, 
to  study  science  in  Paris.  Whilst 
this  young  lady  is  improving  her 
mind,  we  are  introduced  to  a  view 
of  a  dance  party  in  Pandemonium, 
presided  over  by  Lucifer  in  his  throne, 
surrounded  by  his  favourite  imps. 
After  the  diabolical  dancers  have 
sufficiently  amused  themselves, 
Lucifer  bribes  Jutta  to  become 
affiilated  with  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness, promising  her  the  highest 
knowledge  and  the  greatest  honours 
on  earth.  Jutta,  disguised  as  a  man 
and  duly  furnished  with  the  diploma 
of  doctor,  reaches  Rome,  becomes 
in  time  prelate,  cardinal,  and  pope. 
Jutta  also  privately  practises  witch- 
craft, and  astonishes  the  Romans  by 
the  wonderful  deeds  she  daily  ope- 
rates. 

The  action  of  the  piece,  which 
commencing  on  the  lower  regions, 
has  reached  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
now  rises  up  to  Heaven.  There  Christ 
complains  to  His  Mother  of  the 
daring  innovations,  and  the  infrac- 
tions against  the  laws  of  nature  per- 
petrated by  his  new  Vicar  on  earth. 
The  Virgin  despatches  Gabriel,  offer- 
ing Jutta  the  alternatives  of  dying 
amidst  her  honours  and  being 
eternally  damned,  or  of  returning  to 
the  Divine  grace  by  submitting  to 
the  deepest  humiliation.  The  humi- 
liation is  chosen,  and  when  Death 
calls  for  immediate  settlement,  the 
sinner  addresses  a  touching  appeal 
to  Christ,  and,  moreover,  prays  the 
Virgin  for  her  intercession.  Death 
becoming  impatient,  the  false  pope 
is  summoned  away,  and  perishes  on 
the  stage  on  the  point  of  becoming 
a  mother.  The  guilty  soul,  on  arriv- 
ing amidst  hell-fire,  is  mocked  by 
the  fiends,  who  wish  to  force  her  to 
renounce  God.  She  refuses,  she  is 
tortured  :  she  invokes  the  Virgin 
and  the  R.edeemer,  who  eventually 
relent,  and  St  Michael  rescues  the 


unhappy  creature  from  the  clutches 
of  her  impish  persecutors,  and  trans- 
ports her  to  Heaven  amidst  ineffa- 
ble light.  This  work  appears  to  be 
conceived  in  a  completely  religious 
spirit ;  never  doubting ;  never  scoff- 
ing, and  merely  recording  how 
sacrilege  was  punished  by  the  finger 
of  God. 

Miracle  plays  did  not  always 
continue  so  orthodox.  Scepticism 
crept  in  :  the  elements  of  burlesque, 
encouraged  by  the  multitude,  at- 
tached themselves  to  these  repre- 
sentations. That  which  had  been 
simple  and  unsophisticated,  if  not 
wise  or  profound,  became  the  ve- 
hicle for  scurrilous  buffoonery  and 
gross  licentiousness.  During  the 
reign  of  Louis  XI L,  whilst  the 
French  monarch  was  at  variance 
with  the  Pope,  the  Scrvus  Senwrum 
Dei  and  the  high  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities were  abused  and  ridiculed. 
Before  the  Reformation,  a  great 
deal  of  the  awe  formerly  felt  for  the 
ceremonial  of  the  Church  had  been 
lost,  if  not  converted  into  an  actual 
spirit  of  levity  and  unbelief.  The 
Feast  of  Innocents  degenerated  into 
the  Feast  of  Fools.  The  clergy 
were  publicly  satirised  and  insulted, 
and  the  population  applauded. 
Several  councils  —  notably,  that  of 
of  Bale,  in  1435— -issued  vigorous 
edicts  against  the  saturnalia  and 
mummeries  most  in  favour,  with, 
however,  little  success,  until  the 
period  of  the  Reformation. 

The  spirit  of  religious  criticism, 
with  its  offspring  the  Reformation, 
and  the  renaissance,  which  opened 
to  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  a  whole  world  of  for- 
gotten literary  and  plastic  beauties, 
caused  the  disappearance  of  the 
Mystery  or  Miracle  Play  of  the 
middle  ages.  Religious  feeling,  on 
becoming  purified,  was  shocked  at 
the  representations  in  which  the 
most  venerated  objects  of  religion 
were  so  abased  and  degraded.  The 
unartistic  Mystery  hid  its  diminished 
head  before  the  resurrection  of  the 
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Greek  drama  and  Roman  comedy. 
The  IJrethren  of  the  J  Mission,  in 
I'aris,  inaiigiirnted,  in  15.1S,  llie  first 
niocKrn  theatre;  liiit  they  were  pro- 
hibited from  i)erf(jniiin^  mysteries, 
and  only  allowed  to  rej^rrsent  secu- 
lar j>l:iys.  'I'he  *'  I'ane  «K:  TAvocat 
Palhelin  "  w:is  the  rnrlieMt  rdinpu- 
sition  of  the  kind  reconlvd.  Acrord- 
ing  as  I*roteslantisiii  triiiini«!u(l.  so 
the  enterlainnu:nts  of  lli;.-  Middle 
A*;es  dis:i])]»eared.  '1  lie  <  lianiclcrs 
in  the  Mysteries  were  (unhidered 
loo  sacred  to  he  exposed  any  longer 
to  the  profane  ^a/e.  The  Redemp- 
tion was  seen  in  a  new  and  higher 
light,  far  too  serious  to  form  the 
subject  of  i^oi^ihir  revels.  The 
chiefs  of  the  i\efonnati(jn,  however, 
were  by  no  means  (;j)poscd  to  the 
dramatic  art.  JAither  admired  it. 
Calvin,  in  1546,  contributed  to 
bringinp^  before  the  i>ublic  a  Mo- 
rahty.  The  Moralities  and  allego- 
rical plays  that  came  into  vogue 
greatly  conduced  to  the  conversion 
of  the  multitude  to  the  new  faith, 
by  the  ex[)osition  and  satire  of  the 
abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  old 
faith,  'i'he  sale  of  indulgences  and 
clisi)en nations  was  a  favourite  topic 
of  ridicule.  The  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  furnished  to  a  monk 
of  Riga  the  theme  for  a  drama, 
wherein  the  dogma  of  salvation  by 
faith  was  propounded  in  contra- 
distinction to  salvation  by  works.  In 
England,  Scotland,  Germany,  and 
even  France,  the  Romish  Church 
was  combated  on  the  stage ;  and  an 
allegorical  drama,  bearing  strongly 
on  the  same  subject,  is  said  to  have 
been  witnessed  by  Francis  I.  and 
his  court.  The  French  king  did 
not  love  Protestants — but  neither 
did  he  love  monks ;  so  it  is  possible 
that  he  may  have  patronised  the 
exhibition.  But  the  Catholic  party 
was  by  no  means  inactive,  and  for 
a  time  religious  controversy  was  car- 
ried on  in  the  theatres. 

The  Reformation  was  attributed 
by  its  enemies  to  the  partiality  of 
certain  ecclesiastics  for  the  fair  sex ; 


and  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  when 
still  Defender  of  the  Faith,  shook 
his  fat  sides  with  laughter  over  a 
l)iece  where  the  supi)Osed  weakness 
of  the  Reformers  was  keenly  cen- 
sured. 

Some  of  the  last  my.stcrics,  writ- 
ten iji  CiLrman,  are  the  production 
ofllans  Sadis,  the  poet-shoemaker 
of  Nureiuburg.  Though  a  Lutheran, 
he  still  [jossessed  the  simple  faith  of 
the  Middle  Ages;  and  in  his  works, 
through  masses  of  nonsense,  of  his- 
torical blunders,  of  infractions  of 
good  taste,  there  breathes  a  quaint 
and  fresh  si>irit  of  poetry  that  can 
best  be  appreciated  when  seen 
through  the  framework  of  a  mediaeval 
city,  with  its  gothic  churches,  its 
l)ointed  gables,  its  narrow,  tortuous 
streets,  its  interminable,  sloping 
roofs,  its  tall,  sharp  houses,  with 
their  carved  oak  panels  and  small, 
hexagonal  window  -  panes.  Hans 
Sac  hs  is  only  truly  at  home  in  such 
a  i>lace,  where  absurdity  ceases  to 
be  ludicrous,  and  impossibility  ap- 
])ears  the  simplest  cvery-day  occur- 
rence. The  Thirty-Years'  War  even- 
tually gave  the  finishing  stroke  to 
the  sacred  drama,  which  was  already 
rapidly  declining  in  Germany ;  and 
when  that  country  commenced  to 
revive  from  the  destructive  calami- 
ties of  that  frightful  period,  other 
ideas  had  been  developed,  and  the 
histrionic  art  followed  entirely  new 
grooves. 

Mysteries  had  a  longer  existence 
in  countries  where  faith  reigned  un- 
divided, and  where  no  theological 
discussion  cast  doubts  on  the  na- 
tional belief.  Lope  de  Vega  and 
Calderon  de  la  Barca  carried  in 
Spain  the  Autos  Sacrammtales  to 
a  greater  artistic  height  than  mi- 
racle plays  had  ever  attained  in 
other  lands.  Those  great  writers 
introduced  into  their  compositions 
many  scholasticisms,  and  did  much 
to  popularise  the  belief  in  the  Imma- 
late  Conception,  a  dogma  greatly 
combated  in  those  days.  The  life 
of  saints  furnished  them  with  num* 
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berless  subjects.  Lope  de  Vega 
produced,  it  is  stated,  four  hundred 
Autos,  and  Calderon  de  la  Barca, 
less  prolific,  is  credited  with  one 
hundred.  The  former  is  more  na- 
tural and  facile  ;  the  latter  more 
elevated  and  refined.  With  both 
the  intcnscst  faith  in  Catholicism 
inspires  their  gcnius;  Let  us  repeat 
an  instance.  \\\  the  Auto  entitled 
"  St.  Julian,"  or  *'  El  Animal  Profeta," 
we  are  told  how  the  future  saint 
slays,  while  hunting,  a  deer,  which, 
before  dying,  tells  him  with  human 
voice  that  he  will  one  day  murder 
his  father  and  mother.  To  avoid 
his  doom,  the  fated  parricide  flees 
from  his  country,  and  weds  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  whom  he 
had  saved  from  a  band  of  brigands. 
A  brother  of  the  Duke,  irritated  at 
this  marriage,  challenges  the  bride- 
groom. Whilst  on  the  verge  of  set- 
tling the  quarrel  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  the  unhappy  hero  \:->  informed 
that  his  newly-made  wife  was  pre- 
paring to  receive  a  lover  during  his 
absence.  Frantic  with  jealousy,  he 
rushes  home,  and  finds  a  male  and 
female  form  occupying  his  couch. 
Without  losing  time  in  making  any 
superfluous  inquiry,  he  transfixes 
them  with  his  sword.  To  his  sur- 
prise and  consternation  his  bride 
then  enters  the  chamber,  and  staring 
he  asks  for  an  explanation.  "  Your 
parents,"  is  the  reply,  "  arrived  un- 
expectedly, and  I  placed  our  apart- 
ment at  their  disposal,  there  being 
no  other  ready."  The  prediction 
had  been  accomplished.  Julian  re- 
turns to  the  ground,  runs  through 
his  adversary,  and  hurries  to  Rome 
with  his  wife  to  seek  dispensation 
from  the  Holy  Father.  The  young 
couple  are  ordered  to  Calabria,  to 
found  an  hospital.  There  they  dis- 
cover the  fiend  disguised  as  a  para- 
lytic, who  endeavours  to  persuade 
Julian  that  his  sins  cannot  be  re- 
mitted, his  parents  having  perished 
without  absolution.  The  aged  pair 
are  even  exhibited  surrounded  by 
hell-fire.    Julian's  faith  wavers ;  but 


the- Lord  appears  to  him,  promises 
to  release  his  father  and  mother  from 
purgatory,  which  he  does  there  and 
then,  for  their  souls  gradually  rise 
heavenward,  and  Julian  consecrates 
the  rest  of  his  days  to  works  of  mercy. 
The  dramatic  element  seems  to  be 
vigorously  treated  in  this  mystery, 
but  Catholic  dogma  forms  the  main 
interest.  The  all-devouring  flames- 
of  the  infernal  regions  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  Spanish  religious 
dramas.  The  subject  of  "  Don  Juan  " 
also  originates  from  Spain.  Tirso 
de  Molina,  a  contemporary  of  Lope 
de  Vega,  first  brought  before  the 
public  the  "  Adventures  of  Don  Juan 
Tenorio,"  under  the  name  of  "  El 
Ateista  Fulminado." 

Whilst  the  Lutheran  Hans  Sachs 
placed  the  Catholic  creed  in  the  lips 
of  Cain,  Lopez  de  Vega  attacked  fu- 
riously the  Reformation.  Calderon 
de  la  Barca,  who  had  sailed  with  the 
invincible  Armada,  also  hated  En- 
gland and  the  Reformation,  and  his 
play  of  "  El  Cismade  Inglatierra " 
stigmatises  the  birth  of  Elizabeth  as 
much  as  Shakespeare's  "  Henry  the 
Eighth"  glorifies  it.  However,  even 
in  Spain,  mysteries  were  eventually 
abandoned.  Cervantes  ridicules 
them ;  at  the  death  of  Calderon,  in 
1 68 1,  they  had  nearly  disappeared;, 
and  the  advent  of  a  French  prince, 
in  1 700,  placed  them  altogether  out 
of  sight. 

It  is  incredible  how  difficult  it  is 
to  root  out  ancient  forms,  prejudices, 
and  observances  among  the  ignorant 
crowd;  and  some  sort  of  religious 
representations  were  performed  in 
country  villages  long  after  they  had 
been  banished  from  courts  and  cities. 
During  the  eighteenth  century  the 
religious  authorities  and  the  police 
were  agreed  in  proscribing  Passion 
plays.  The  enlightened  classes  could 
see  naught  either  edifying  or  enter- 
taining in  them,  and  the  peasants- 
were  necessarily  compelled  to  sub- 
mit  to  the  interdiction  of  these  dis- 
plays. The  Bavarian  village  of  Ober 
Ammergan,  which  had  been  one  of 
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the  last  refuges  of  the  religious 
drama,  suffered  much  at  its  proliibi- 
tion.  As  is  well  known,  a  vow  had 
been"  made  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, on  the  occasion  of  some  i)esti- 
lence,  to  repeat  the  Passion  j)lay 
every  ten  years.  A  (lei)Ulation  several 
times  proceeded  to  Muni(*h  to  have 
their  much-valued  privilege  restored  ; 
and  Maximilian,  at  the  reriuest  of 
the  late  King  Louis,  who  was  of  a 
somewhat  romantic  disposition,  con- 
sented. The  celebration  has  in- 
creased in  imj)ortan(:e  every  time  it 
has  occurred,  and  from  every  i)art 
of  Clermany  and  Kurope  travellers 
flock  to  see  it.  We  need  not  dilate 
here  on  details  that  have  been  de- 
scribed at  length  re(X'ntly  by  corre- 
spondents of  the  press,  'i'he  village 
becomes  a  caravanserai  :  all  the  in- 
habitants are  transformetl  into  actors. 
]5alc(>nies  (jf  houses  form  the  boxes, 
the  pit  extends  indefniitoly,  and  the 
stage  is  erected  in  the  open  air,  with 
the  mountains  for  a  background.  Jf 
it  rains,  the  audience  becomes  wet, 
as  in  the  day  theatres  in  It;dy.  Some 
of  the  original  scenes  (►!' the  Passion 
])lay  have  been  sui)i»ressed,  esj)e- 
cially  where  Death  and  the  Devil 
ai)i)earcd,  and  an  orchestra  has  been 
introduced.  'J'he  whole  history  of 
the  Passion  is  rei)resentcd,  com- 
mencing from  the  expulsion  of  the 
merchants  from  the  'remi)le.  The 
Flagellation  takes  plare  behind  die 
scenes,  as  also  the  Crucifixion  itself; 
but  the  curtain  rises  so  as  to  render 
the  latter  visible  to  the  spectators. 
The  descent  from  the  Cross  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  most  vivid  scenes, 
when  the  actor  who  performs  the 
l)rincipal  character  is  brought  down 
quite  exhausted  with  die  efforts  re- 
quired by  him  to  maintain  his  posi- 
tion. Angels  clafl  in  white  watch 
over  the  tombstone,  and  the  Resur- 
rection is  seen  amidst  clouds  of  in- 
cense, and  whilst  the  Roman  soldiers 
abandon  themselves  to  flight. 

This  representation  has  been  de- 
scribed by  eye-witnesses  as  possess- 
ing great  merit,  and  as  being  highly 


effective.  Even  trained  and  artistic 
eyes,  like  those  of  the  well-known 
Oerman  ac:tor,  Hcrr  Devrient,  have 
given  enthusiastic  bursts  of  praise  to 
tlie  peasant  actors.  Family  tradi- 
tions have  no  doubt  helped  to  main- 
tain a  general  efficiency.  Some  parts 
are  inheritetl  from  father  to  son; 
oUiers  are  given  to  the  fittest  indivi- 
duals, 'i'he  Judas  of  iS6o  had  re- 
ceived from  his  father  a  carrotty 
beard,  a  i)robably  much-prized  legacy 
on  this  occasion.  The  Christ  of  the 
day  als(j  was  not  greaUy  uneciual  to 
his  character.  This  year  the  play 
has  been  repeated  an  unusual  number 
of  times,  'i'he  number  of  strangers 
has  exceeded  that  of  any  former 
gaUiering ;  and  though  the  chief  per- 
formers ajipear  to  have  imparted  a 
solemn  awe  to  the  exhibition,  it  is 
difficult  that,  by  its  frecjuent  reitera- 
tion before  crowds  of  idlers  and 
curious,  it  shoukl  not  degenerate 
into  the  ribald  display  of  an  ancient 
miracle  play.  The  actors  evidently 
seek  to  atone  for  their  ignorance  of 
the  dramatic  art  by  the  grouping  of 
their  i>ers(jnages,  and  by  the  skill 
with  which  their  tableaux  are  framed. 
The  costumes  are  in  conformity  with 
diose  depicted  in  old  paintings. 
The  attitudes  are  as  venerable  as 
those  of  the  antique  figures;  and 
often  these  angular  personages  im- 
l)ress  the  audience  with  the  belief 
that  Uiey  have  just  walked  from  the 
midst  of  old  canvas  frames.  There 
are,  however,  some  incongruities. 
In  1S40,  the  orchestra  wore  black 
coats  and  white  i)antaloons.  Cor- 
respondents of  the  press  complained 
loudly,  'i'en  years  later,  the  musi- 
cians, to  please  them,  played  the 
accomi)animents  with  the  miiform  of 
the  landwehr. 

The  cadier  mysteries  kno>vn  in 
this  country  were  written  in  French, 
that  being  the  language  of  the  law- 
courts,  as  well  as  of  the  upper  ten 
thousand  of  the  day.  None  of  the 
MSS.  of  the  miracle  plays  that  were 
performed  during  the  first  two  or 
three  centuries  appear  to  have  de- 
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scended  to  us,  but  some  of  the  most 
primitive  that  we  can  find  in  English 
bear  internal  evidence  of  having  been 
translated,  or  at  least  "  adapted " 
from  the  French,  a  process,  by  the 
way,  ever  favourite  with  our  play- 
wrights. The  religious  drama  be- 
came regularly  established  in  Lon- 
don about  1 1 80.  William  Fitz- 
Steplien,  in  the  introduction  to  the 
life  of  Archbishop  Becket,  written 
at  that  period,  says  that  in  London, 
in  lieu  of  the  theatrical  spectacles  of 
the  Romans,  there  existed  a  holier 
description  of  plays,  in  the  represen- 
tations of  tlie  miracles  worked  by 
holy  confessors,  or  the  sufferings 
wherein  the  martyrs  had  displayed 
their  constancy.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL, 
the  French  and  English  idioms  ap- 
pear to  have  existed  together,  the 
higher  orders  and  clergy  conversing 
in  the  fonner,  whilst  the  people  used 
the  Litter  tongue.  Children  of  the 
gentry  were  taught  French  at  school 
as  tlieir  mother  language,  and  even 
burcresses  and  citizens  were  anxious 
to  imitate  in  this  respect  their  supe- 
riors, so  as  to  assume  higher  rank  in 
society.  The  oldest  extant  specimen 
of  a  mystery  in  English  is  in  the 
Eritish  Museum,  among  the  Harleian 
MSS.,  and  certainly  dates  from  that 
period.  It  forms  one  of  a  series, 
and  is  founded  on  the  i6th  chapter 
of  the  a])ocryphal  Oospel  of  Nico- 
demus,  and  relates  to  the  descent  of 
Christ  into  hell,  to  release  thence, 
Adam,  Eve,  John  the  Baptist,  and 
the  prophets.  Besides  several  single 
pieces,  several  series  of  miracle  plays 
are  preserved  in  the  country.  These 
are: — i.  The  Townlev  Collection, 
supposed  to  have  been  written  about 
the  time  of  Henry  VL  2.  "  Ludus 
Coventrix,"  a  volume  of  plays, 
said  to  have  been  represented  at 
Coventry  on  religious  festivals,  and 
at    least    as    old    as    Henrv   VII. 

m 

3.  The  Chester  Whitsun  plays,  of 
which  there  are  two  in  the  British 
Museum,  one  dated  1600,  the  other 
3607. 


The  subjects  of  these  mysteries 
are  very  similar  to  those  represented 
on  the  Continent,  and  the  titles  of 
a  few  selected  at  random  will  give 
an  idea  of  their  groundwork  : — "  The 
Creation,"  *^  The  Fall  of  Man," 
"Noah's  Flood,"  "The  Genealogy 
of  Christ,"  "  Mary  in  the  Temple," 
"  Mary's  Betrothment,"  "  Joseph's 
Return,"  "  Adoration  of  the  Magi," 
"  Christ  Disputing  in  the  Temple," 
"  The  Baptism  of  Christ,"  "  Laza- 
rus," "Mary  Magdalen,"  "Christ 
Betrayed,"  "  The  Trial  of  Christ," 
"The  Crucifixion,"  "The  Resur- 
rection," "The  Ascension,"  "The 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

The  seasons  in  England  for  ex- 
hibiting the  grand  scriptural  plays 
were  principally  Whitsuntide  and 
Christmas.  I  he  getting  up  and 
acting  of  these  in  the  country  cities 
devolved  in  the  latter  periods  upon 
the  trading  companions ;  each  guild 
undertaking  a  portion  of  the  per- 
formance, and  sustaining  a  share  of 
the  expense. 

According  to  the  Coventry  and 
Chester  Chronicles,  the  clergy  did 
not  appear  to  bear  any  part  in  these 
representations  which  were  solely 
managed  by  laymen.  In  London, 
ixarish  clerks  seemed  to  be  the 
moving  spirits  in  such  matters ; 
municipal  guilds  keeping  aloof  from 
them.  Scaffolds  or  stages  were 
erected  for  the  performance  ;  some- 
times on  wheels  for  the  facility  of 
their  removal  from  one  quarter  to 
the  other,  and  frequently  two  or 
three  stages,  or  even  more  were 
required,  the  actors  stepping  from 
the  one  to  the  other  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  action.  The 
scenery 'was  of  the  rudest  descrip- 
tion, but  some  rough  contrivances 
were  employed.  In  one  play,  Cain 
was  exhibited  ploughing  with  a  team 
of  horses.  In  another,  the  interior 
of  a  peasant's  cottage  was  shown,  in 
which  the  cottager's  Avife  is  supposed 
to  have  been  recently  delivered  of  a 
child. 

The  course  followed  by  Mysteri 
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in  EnglandjVas  vcr}'  similar  to  that 
they  had  jmrsued  in    the    rest    of 
Europe.     Originally  established  by 
the   clergy   to   impress   vividly   on 
the    minds    of    the    people    those 
fundamental    points     of    Scrii)ture 
history   which   the  festivals   of  the 
Church  were  intended  to  celebrate, 
or  to  strengthen  and   maintain  the 
peoj)le's    devotion    to    the     patron 
saint    of    the    locality,    by    setting 
before  them,  on  his  fcie-day,  a  lively 
exhibition  of  his   most  remarkable 
sayings,  doings,  and  sufferings,  they 
became  mere  disi^lays  of  gaudy  pa- 
geantry,  or   farcical    incidents   got 
up   to  amuse   the    multitude.     Mi- 
racle plays   were   gradually  turned 
out    of    monastery   and   cathedral, 
and  established  themselves,  instead, 
in  market  places,  as  tliey  had  ilone 
elsewhere.    Sacerdotal  histrions,  un- 
able  to  control   the   dramatic  pas- 
sion they  had  awakened,  withdrew 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  and 
lay   associations    took  their  places. 
But   it   was    not   much  before   the 
Refoniiation    that     the    connexion 
between  altar  and  stage  was  severed. 
Mysteries  continued   to  be  acted 
at  Chester  until   1577,  at  Coventry 
until  1 59 1,  at  Ncwcasde  until  1598, 
at  Lancaster  and  Preston  until  the 
reign    of  James    the    ist.      When 
abstract  impersonations  —  such  as 
Truth,  Justice,  Peace,  Mercy — were 
introduced    as   poetical   embellish- 
ments, they  cast  the  scriptural  per- 
sonages quite  into  the  background. 
Thus  in  time  that  >vhich  at  first  had 
been  designed  as  a  mere  ornament 
to   sacred  dramas,  became  a  new 
species  of  play  unconnected  with 
history.    This  was  called  a  "  moral," 
or  "  moral  play,"  the  object  being  to 
illustrate  some  ethical  precept.  This 
kind  of   representation    flourished 
under    the  Tudors,  and  was  in  its 
highest  perfection  in  the   reign  of 
Henry  the  Seventh.  Theatrical  com- 
panies in  those  days   consisted  of 
four  or    five   individuals,   who    by 
doubling  their  parts,  and  by  securing 
the  services  of  supernumeraries,  were 


enabled  to  perform  the  pieces  then 
in  vogue.  In  moral  plays,  besides 
allegorical  characters,  there  were  two 
standing  characters,  the  Devil  and 
the  Vice.  The  Devil  was  no  doubt 
introduced  into  moral  plays  from  the 
miracle  plays,  where  he  had  been 
one  of  the  most  amusing  personages, 
so  that  his  presence  could  not  be 
dispensed  from  the  new  pieces. 

Our  moral  plays   were   certainly 
not  so  lively  and  interesting  as  the 
French  moralities.     The  Devil  ap- 
peared to  be  a  sort  of  low^-comedy 
l)art,  and  it  was  his  business  to  raise 
a  laugh  among  the  groundlings.  He 
was  rendered  grotesquely  hideous. 
His  exterior  was  shaggy  and  hair}', 
and  in  one  piece  he  is  mistaken  for 
a  dancing  bear.     He  seems  to  have 
been  decorated  with  a  bottle  nose, 
and  to  have  disported  a  tail.    His  or- 
dinary  exclamation  ^^•as  "  Ho  !  ho  !" 
and  on  all  occasions  he  was  given  to 
roaring     and     shouting,    especially 
when  his  companion,  the  Vice,  in- 
dulged   in  his  favourite  pastime  of 
seizing  him   by  his   caudal  appen- 
dage, and  belabouring  him  with  a 
cudgel.     The  Vice  himself  was  by 
no  means  a  pattern   of  virtue,   and 
was,  in  fact,  so  named  from  being  the 
emblem   of  wickedness.      He  was 
not  introduced  into   miracle  plays 
until  the  reign  of  Mary,   when  in 
"  The  Life  and  Repentance  of  Mary 
Magdalene,"    which    appeared     in 
1567,  he  is  found  performing  the 
part  of  the  lover,  under  the  name  of 
Infidelity ;   in   which   character  he 
assumes  various  disguises,   and  re-^ 
commends  to  her  "  not  to  make  two- 
hells  instead  of  one,"  but   to  live 
merrily  in  this  world,  since  she  is. 
sure  to  be  damned  in  the  next.     In 
Shakespere    and  Ben    Jonson,  we 
find   him   spoken  of   as    Iniquity^ 
though    generally    the    Vice     and 
Iniquity  were  distinct  personages. 
In  moral  plays,  as  in  miracle  plays, 
the  comic  were  made  to  predominate 
more  and  more  over    the  serious 
elements ;  and  the  Vice  became  a 
continuous  vehicle  of  grosser  and 
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more  thorough  buffoonery  than  the 
Devil  himself.  Thus  it  was  that  he 
came  to  be  completely  confounded 
with  the  fool,  and  he  frequently  was 
attired  in  the  fool's  parti-colored 
habit,  wearing  his  wooden  dagger. 
The  Devil  commonly  revenged  him- 
self for  the  Vice's  cudgelHngs  by 
carrying  him  to  hell  on  his  back. 

One  of  the  most  singular  of  these 
moral  plays  was  acted  in  1580,  at  a 
theatre  in  Shoreditch.  It  was  en- 
tided  the  "  Play  of  Plays,"  and  con- 
tained a  defence  of  dramatic  exhi- 
bitions, which  had  been  attacked  in 
a  pamphlet.  Some  fragments  are 
also  extant  of  a  curious  production 
of  this  nature,  which  deserves  notice 
as  the  only  one  that  can  be  traced 
of  an  openly  and  entirely  political 
object.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  suppressed  after  the  first  per- 
formance, for  it  was  not  good  to 
preach  about  good  government  in 
those  days.  There  are  twelve  closely- 
printed  quarto  pages  of  it  in  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  collection, 
apparendy  dated  1566. 


The  performance  of  moral  plays 
was  not  wholly  discontinued  until 
the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and 
one  of  the  last  dramatic  representa- 
tions of  this  kind  she  witnessed  was, 
"  The  Contention  between  Libe- 
rality and  Prodigality,"  played  in  the 
forty-third  year  of  her  reign.  A 
personal  interest  had  been  attempted 
to  be  imparted  to  symbolical  or 
allegorical  embodiments  of  abstract 
qualities,  and,  gradually,  advances 
more  and  more  decided  were  suc- 
cessively made  towards  individual 
character,  and  towards  the  represen- 
tation of  actual  life.  Hence,  the 
later  moral  plays  exhibit  a  strange 
mixture  of  individual  character  with 
allegorical  impersonations,  forming 
thus  an  incongruous  but  necessary 
step  in  the  progress  towards  the 
dramas  of  human  passions  and  man- 
ners. As  enlightenment  advanced, 
pageantry,  religious  wonders,  alle- 
gorical characters,  and  Devils,  no 
longer  inspired  interest,  and  Myste- 
ries and  Moral  Plays  were  succeeded 
by  the  Modem  Drama. 

J.  p. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  CURSE  OF  THE  CLAVERINGS. 


>» 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 


The  months  that  followed  Violet's 
death  were  so  full  of  suffering  that 
I  will  not  attempt  to  dwell  upon 
them.  I  had  been  so  inured  to 
suffering  that  I  almost  wondered 
myself  that  the  anguish  of  that  time 
should  seem  so  unbearable.  I  felt 
terrified  at  times  at  my  own  state  of 
mind.  The  frantic  grief  with  which 
I  mourned  my  sweet  child  seemed 
almost  to  threaten  my  reason.  I 
went  back  to  Eariscourt,  and  I  re- 
mained there  alone — so  hopeless, 
so  miserable,  that  Maud  Courtenaye 
has  told  me  since,  that  when  she 
first  insisted  peremptorily  on  invad- 
ing the  seclusion  in  which  I  had  re- 
fused even  to  see  her,  she  trembled 
for  my  reason  ;  she  felt  that  human 
nature  could  scarcely  withstand  such 
agony.  Maud  did  not  know  then 
how  impossible  it  seemed  to  me 
that  there  could  be  any  comfort  for 
me  in  my  bitter  sorrow.  She  did 
not  know  then  the  dark  cloud  that 
guilt  had  hung  between  me  and 
Heaven. 

After  a  time,  a  strange  apathy 
and  indifference  to  everything  suc- 
ceeded my  wild  grief.  I  reproached 
myself  bitterly,  at  a  later  period, 
that  my  grief  for  the  one  child 
seemed  to  make  me  appear  almost 
indificrcnt,  for  the  time,  to  the  other. 
I  never  loved  Lionel  less.  iUit  I 
had  a  bitter,  and  perhaps  an  unjust 
feelings  that  I  was  alone  in  my 
grief ;  that  Violet's  death  was  to 
others  a  passing  sorrow,  to  me  a 
life-long  agony. 

Lionel  came  to  me  at  first,  and  I 
behcve  now,  that  if  I  had  opened 


my  heart  and  welcomed  him,  he 
would  have  clung  to  me,  he  would 
have  comforted  me.  But  I  turned 
from  him.  In  my  bitter  grief  I 
turned  from  him  as  from  all  the 
world  ;  and  he — poor  boy  1  he  had 
been  repelled  by  his  father;  and 
now,  chilled  by  his  mother,  what 
remained  to  him  of  home  ?  I  must 
indeed  have  been  maddened  by 
grief  when  I  turned  from  my  son— 
and  I  know  that  I  did  turn  from 
him.  I  know  that  I  wished  to  be- 
alone.  I  know  that  I  Telt  as  if  no 
sorrow  could  equal  my  sorrow, — as 
if  any  lesser  grief  than  mine  insulted 
my  child's  memory ;  and  I  turned 
away  from  my  young  son  to  a  miser- 
able solitude. 

The  closing  events  of  my  life's 
history  hurried  on  each  other  with 
fearful  rapidity  after  that  first  crush- 
ing blow.  I  shall  only  pass  hastily 
over  the  outlines  of  the  terrible 
story. 

If  Hubert  mourned  his  child,  he 
did  not  show  any  outward  sign  of 
such  mourning.  J  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  suffer  alone  that  I 
never  thought  of  looking  to  him 
either  for  comfort  or  sympathy  ;  and 
he  offered  me  neither.  He  made 
no  objections  to  my  leaving  London 
at  once,  but  he  never  proposed  ac- 
companying me ;  and  it  was,  per- 
haps, the  natural  result  of  the  utter 
deterioration  of  my  husband's  cha- 
racter, that  I  learnt  afterwards  that, 
from  the  day  that  1  left  Ix)ndon,  he 
gave  himself  up  more  hopelessly, 
more  determinedly  than  he  had  ever 
done  before  to  the  odious  vice  of 
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gambling.  Alas  !  poor  Hubert ! 
the  loving  husband  of  my  bright 
youth,  it  had  come  to  this, — that 
any  remnant  of  natural  or  sacred 
feeling  that  could  still  be  excited  in 
his  breast  must  be  drowned  in  the 
haunts  of  vice.  If  he  mourned  his 
child,  the  only  consolation  he  could 
seek  was  forgetfulness ;  and  he 
sought  it  in  sinking  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  abyss  of  sin  and 
ruin. 

When  he  returned  to  Earlscourt, 
in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  he 
was  so  changed — so  utterly^  changed 
— in  these  few  months,  that  one 
might  almost  have  doubted  his  iden- 
tity. Constant  excitement  and  ha- 
bitual excess  had  done  their  work. 
He  was  a  prematurely  aged  man ; 
and  the  habits  of  excess  to  which  I 
knew  that  he  had,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, yielded  on  previous  occasions, 
had  now  increased  to  such  a  degree, 
that  I  knew  well,  when  I  saw  him, 
that  his  very  life  must  be  endan- 
gered by  it. 

I  declined  receiving  guests,  and 
those  who  soon  followed  Hubert 
from  London  were  such  as  he  could 
scarcely  have  wished  or  expected 
me  to  receive.  We  lived  apart  in 
our  stately  home.  Frequently, 
many  days  passed  without  our 
meeting.  I  knew  that  day  and 
night  alike  presented  disgraceful 
scenes  of  dissipation  in  my  home. 
I  should  have  been  compelled  to 
seclude  myself  in  my  own  apart- 
ments, to  avoid  my  husband's  asso- 
ciates, even  had  I  not  determined 
to  allow  nothing  to  call  me  from  the 
indulgence  of  my  ceaseless,  change- 
less sorrow. 

I  was  suddenly  and  painfully 
aroused  from  the  silence  and  mono- 
tony of  my  existence.  I  have  men- 
tioned before  that  I  had  ascertained 
accidentally,  during  the  previous 
year,  that  Hubert's  pecuniary  affairs 
were  considerably  involved,  and 
that  he  had  burdened  the  estate  with 
a  heavy  mortgage.  During  the  Oc- 
tober of  this  year,  I  learnt  that  a 


second  and  still  heavier  mortgage 
had  succeeded  the  first,  and  also 
that  my  husband  had  actually  sold 
some  valuable  but  outlying  portions 
of  the  property.  My  informant  on 
this  occasion  was  the  family  man  of 
business,— an  old  man,  who  had 
watched  the  interests  of  the  Darcy- 
family  during  too  many  years  to  be 
able  to  look  with  indifference  on  the 
ruin  and  disgrace  that  seemed  too 
surely  to  be  threatening  them  now. 

I  know  not  whether  Mr.  Morris^ 
would  otherwise  have  thought  of 
addressing  me  on  the  subject,  but 
he  came  to  Earlscourt  on  business; 
and  although  he  had  written  to 
make  the  appointment,  he  found 
that  Hubert  was  absent.  He  had 
left  home  for  several  days  with  some- 
of  his  discreditable  associates,  and 
Mr.  Morris  was  imable  to  await  his- 
return.  He  requested  an  interview 
with  me.  He  was  a  kindly  old 
man,  and  his  few  words  of  sympathy 
in  the  formal  note  in  which  he  made 
his  request,  whilst  he  regretted  in- 
truding on  my  deep  sorrow,  melted 
my  frozen  heart,  and  I  agreed  to  re* 
ceive  him. 

He  broke  his  tidings  to  me  gently, 
and  with  the  tenderness  of  a  father  ^ 
but  he  did  not  think  it  well  to  con- 
ceal the  real  truth  from  me.  Hu- 
bert's debts  and  difficulties  already 
endangered  Earlscourt.  A  few  more 
months  of  the  same  life  that  he  had 
recently  led,  and  there  would  be  no 
inheritance  left  for  Lionel.  I  think 
that  it  distressed  the  old  man  to  see 
the  apathy  with  which  I  listened  to 
him  at  first.  He  thought  that  grief 
had  deadened  my  feelings.  Perhaps 
he  was  right.  At  an  earher  period 
of  my  life  I  should  have  struggled  to 
keep  up  appearances  to  Mr.  Morris 
or  to  any  other  comparative  stran- 
ger. I  felt  utterly  indifferent  now 
as  to  concealing  or  betraying  the 
domestic  misery  of  my  home. 

"  You  must  have  known  for  years, 
Mr.  Morris,"  I  said,  "  that  I  am  a 
mere  cipher  at  Earlscourt  I  can  do 
nothing." 
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"  But  you  arc  a  mother,  my  dear 
Lady  Darcy,"  tlic  good  old  man 
replied  ;  **  you  will  not  see  your  son's 
inheritance  lost  without  making  an 
effort  to  save  it.  Wlio  else  can  so 
■well  attemi)t  to  influence  Sir  Hubert, 
now  that  his  affairs  are  in  such  a 
state  that  :otal  ruin  must  be  the 
speedy  result  ni  sunie  strenuous 
cflcrt  be  not  made  to  check  him  in 
his  p.esent  course?" 

"You  hnve  not  seen  Sir  Hubert 
lately,"  1  replied  ;  and  I  was  painfully 
conscious  uf  i  dull  indifference  to 
the  shame  of  my  disclosure,  even  as 
I  spoke.  "  You  knew  him  as  a 
gamester,  but  the  vice  ot  n:tc  :  per- 
ance  has  of  lale  gained  such  ascenc- 
ancy  over  him,  tliat  1  doul)t  his 
power  to  understimd  remonstrance 
from  any  one ;  still  more  do  I  doubt 
his  power  to  jn-ofit  by  any  advice. 
He  is  in  the  hands  of  a  set  of  men 
who  enc(nu\ige  him,  ami  doubtless 
pillage  him  also.  Mr.  IM orris,  the 
case  is  hopeless." 

"  I  know  the  sad  state  of  thir.gs 
here,"  he  answered  sorrowfully, 
"  and  the  consecjuent  destruction  of 
your  (h^.mestic  happiness.  Ikit,  T.ady 
Darcy,  believe  an  old  man  who  has 
your  interest,  and  that  of  your  son, 
deeply  at  heart.  No  case  is  utterly 
hopeless;  and  if  anything  is  to  be 
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done  to  save  a  wreck  of  Earlscoiirty 
it  must  be  done  at  once." 

I  listened  to  him  as  he  explained 
some  business  details  to  me.  I 
promised  that  I  would  endeavour  to 
speak  to  my  husband,  however  use- 
less 1  felt  such  an  effort  would  be  ; 
and  after  Mr.  Morris  had  left  me, 
as  I  sat  alone  brooding  over  his  com- 
munication, I  seemed  to  be,  at  last, 
effectually  roused  from  the  dull 
apadiy  that  had  for  so  long  rendered 
n:e  careless  of  ever)^thing  around 
me,  and  an  intense  longing  to  see 
my  son  suddenly  succeeded  the 
unnatural  indifference  «ith  which  I 
had  lately  lived  on,  little  heeding 
mv  separation  from  him.  I  wrote  to 
Lionel,  :md  1  entreated  him  to  come 
to  me.  *  tol.i  him  that  I  had  been 
too  miserable  to  ''v'sh  to  bring  him 
to  my  side  sooner,  but  that  I  now 
longed  for  the  comfort  oi  ms  pre- 
sence. My  heart  yearned  to  my  first- 
born, as  1  thought  of  the  trial  that 
too  probably  awaited  him,  and  as  I 
anxiously  looked  for  his  reply  to  my 
letter,  I  marvelled  how  I  could  have 
existed  during  so  mnny  months  with- 
out seeing  him.  Truly  my  grief  had 
hitherto  deadened  my  feelings.  Were 
they  only  to  awaken  now  to  new  and 
keener  anguish  ? 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 


LiONKL  came  at  once.  He  was,  of 
course,  ignorant  of  the  state  of  things 
at  I'larlscourt  now  ;  and  it  was  my 
first  painful  task,  after  his  arrival,  to 
make  liim  understand  that  his  home 
was  no  longer  a  fit  home  for  him, 
and  that  whilst  he  remained  at  luirls- 
court,  it  was  more  desirable  that  he 
shouhl  share  my  seclusion  than  that 
lie  should  mix  witli  his  father's 
guests.  Too  soon  die  truth  of  this 
became  ai)parent  to  Lionel.  Too 
soon  tlie  scenes  which  disgraced  his 
Jiome  brought  die  blush  of  shame  to 
his  cheek,  and  1  saw  that  he  believed 


that  I  had  submitted  widi  pain  to 
a  long  separation  from  him,  rather 
than  betray  the  state  of  matters  at 
home  to  our  child.  I  did  not  con- 
tradict this  impression.  I  welcomed 
too  thankfully  the  love  and  tender 
care  to  which  I  had  been  so  long  a 
stranger ;  and  as  I  noted  the  com- 
passion which  mingled  with  Lionel's 
loving  care  for  me,  I  felt  that  he 
would  find  ample  reason  and  excuse 
for  anyUiing  that  might  have  pained 
him  in  my  apparent  indifference  ; 
he  saw  that  his  mother's  lot  was 
miserable. 
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I  made  tlie  effort  tliat  I  had  pro- 
mised Mr.  Morris  that  I  would  make. 
I  watched  my  opportunity,  and  I 
spoke  to  Hubert.  It  is  enougli  to 
say  liere  that  the  endeavour  to  in- 
fluence h.im  was  as  utterly  liopeless 
as  I  had  expected. 

It  was  early  in  November  that 
Lionel  came  to  J'iarlscourt,  and  the 
weeks  draiiiied  slowlv  on  towards 
the  anniversary  of  \'iulet\s  death.  I 
had  asked  Lionel  to  remain  with  me 
over  th:n  time.  I  clung  to  his  love, 
and  he  had  willingly  agreed  to  re- 
main. He  seldom  saw  his  father, 
and  when  they  met,  Hubert  ex- 
pressed no  surprise  at  his  not  join- 
ing his  guests.  He  expressed  no 
interest  in  his  plans  or  movements 
in  any  way.  Our  only  child  lived 
as  a  stranger  in  his  home.  He 
ocr^asionally  passed  a  day  at  Ash- 
leigli.  He  seemed  to  look  up  to 
Mr.  Vivian  with  esteem  and  confi- 
dence, and  I  was  well  pleased  that 
he  shouKi  leave  me  occasionally  to 
be  his  guest.  The  only  visitor  who 
ever  came  to  disturb  my  solitude 
was  Maud,  and  she  came  frequently 
— as  a  ministering  angel,  to  soothe 
a  sorrow  of  which  she  understood  not 
the  lull  burden. 

I  had  not  spoken  to  Lionel  of 
Mr.  Morris'  communication  to  me. 
I  shrunk  from  doing  so,  and  yet  I 
felt  that  it  ought  to  be  done.  He 
ou  !t  to  be  prepared  for  the  blow 
thai  must  fill  some  day,  and  of  which 
I  knew  him  to  be  totally  unsuspicious. 
I  Could  not  but  observe  that  at  times 
he  was  subjec  t  to  \ery  great  depres- 
sion, unnatural  to  his  vears.  I  knew 
too  \.cll  that  the  misery  of  his  home 
nur>i  be  a  <  ause  of  unspeakable  pain 
to  a  lov'Mg  nature  like  Lionel's. 
lli>  father  estranged  from  him,  and 
low  Ted  as  he  must  know  him  to  be. 
His  moil  er  sunk  in  sorrow  —  his 
onlv  s'st  ;r  dead.  Poor  bov  !  the  lot 
that  h  id  .,eeme(l  so  ia»r  in  his  bright 
infmcy  .v  ^s  indee  i  changed — and  if 
he  \Mie  told  that  his  inheritance 
had  <dready  j^assed  from  him,  that 
he — the  supposed  heir  to  thousands 


— would  be  a  homeless  beggar,  what 
remained  for  him  but  despair?  I 
could  not  inflict  the  blow  yet.  I 
would  wait. 

Sometimes  I  fancied  that  there 
was  some  personal  sorrow  or  anxiety 
on  Lionel's  mind.  It  seemed  to  me 
more  than  once  as  we  sate  alone 
during  the  long  evenings  that  some 
communication  trembled  on  his  lips, 
and  was  almost  reluctantly  withheld. 
But  when  I  asked  him  if  anything 
troubled  him,  he  would  clasp  his 
arms  tenderly  round  me,  and  with 
endearing  words  soothe  my  anxiety 
for  himself,  whilst  his  sorrow  and 
symi)athy  for  my  trials  seemed  ta 
account  for  his  depression. 

I  recal  an  evening  when  my  sus- 
picions of  some  personal  anxiety 
oppressing  him  were  confirmed.  I 
had  been  speaking  of  his  father's 
health,  and  I  wept  as  he  caressed 
me,  and  tried  to  speak  comfort.  He 
asked  me,  at  length,  whether  I  could 
make  up  my  mind  to  leave  Earls- 
court for  a  time  at  least,  and  to  go 
abroad  with  him. 

*'  You  require  change  of  scene, 
dear  mother,"  he  said.  "  Could  you 
make  up  your  mind  to  come  with 
me,  and  spend  some  months  far 
away  from  all  these  painful  associa- 
tions?" 

"'  No,  Lionel,"  I  answered  \  "  I 
must  not  leave  your  poor  father. 
I  seem  to  observe  a  change  in  him 
ev2ry  t'me  I  see  him  now.  We  can- 
not tell  the  moment  in  which  his 
shattered  health  may  suddenly  give 
wa)  ;  and  when  the  house  is  cleared 
of  all  those  peoi:)le  -as  it  would  soon 
be  if  he  were  ill — I  may  be  able  to 
take  my  place  once  more  by  his 
side." 

"  I  think  that  I  shall  leave  the 
arniy.  mother,"  Lionel  said,  after 
a  pause.  "  I  have  thougl.'  often 
lately  of  giving  it  up  an<l  going 
abroad  ;  l)ut  I  will  not  go  away  from 
}'.  1.  I  'hink  t'lat  I  shall  ^-'ve  it  up 
and  (■  >me  home.  I  can,-  t  leave 
you  ;^!one  again  in  such  a  life  as 
this." 
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As  he  spoke,  r.r. '  T  r'j:r'?r.iV.ercd 
how  c  !:orcT\:  :::-  :  :::.::  '  >::■  w  w:.^ 
froiii  \\h.::   :".c  '.  ?."\.\cti  *.«»    '.  .-.   my 

L>.«.     &>■..._      .      ...      .■■•41.    >.1>1.     1      v....      V.k>.V.(.l 

h*  •  1  ■ 

■  •.i       \..-l.        ....■  >.         .1       .      iVw        !•       '       Lip..!       _«.        k.k 

•' This  \v.:v/.  1  Ic  :i  miserable  life 
for  veil,  my  ii-^ir  s-.  n.  I  >houkl  be 
doubly  mi  sen :  l-j  iv.  ^ceir.j;  you  con- 
si;:red  to  \i.  \^ j  r.L-:  >:ive  un  voiir 
profession  at  j  rLser.t.  l.ior.el.  Pro- 
mise me  th.1t  vou  will  rot  think  of 
doinjr  so.  Vuii  t  :in  ahv.Tvs  come  to 
me  frcr.uer.tlv,  and  vet  c:o  awav 
aj;ain  to  hreat'r.e  a  freer  air,  and  lead 
a  ha  I' pier  life  f.ir  away  from  Karls- 
court." 

Lionel  leant  his  h.cad  on  his  hand. 
and  I  did  not  see  his  Lire  as  he  an- 
swered me. 

"  I  scarcely  know  that  I  lead  a 
better  or  a  hap;ivr  life  when  I  am 
away  from  Karlsroiirt,  dear  mother. 
So  much  is  lequired  for  happiness. 
One  must  be  truthful  and  ««i)en  to 
be  happy.  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  life  that  I  am  leading  at  ]>resent ; 
and  I  would  rather  give  up  the  army 
altogether." 

I  looked  at  him  with  anxiety, 
but  his  face  was  hidden  from  me. 

*'Vou  are  n  >t  in  tlebt,  Lionel?" 
I  a^ked.  •'  Vou  have  told  me  that 
your  allowance  is  amj-le  for  all  your 
wants." 

He  looked  up  ([uickly. 
"  I  told  vou  tnilv.  dear  mother.  I 
am  not  in  anvdift'icultv about  monev. 
There  arc  other  matters  that  weigh 
on  me  sometime^,  but  we  shall  not 
discuss  them  i.-^w.  You  have 
trouble^  enouLih  <  f  vcur  own  without 
mv  add'nLT  min*  to  the  burden." 

"  \Vm  mv  sf'i\*'  1  said.  "  vour 
troubles  mu^t  :ibvavs  1  e  mv  own. 

m  m 

Can  I  hell)  vou  in  anv  wav  ?     What 
kind  of  trouble  do  vou  mean  ?  '' 


He  tried,  to  smile  as  he  answered 
me.  ,  . . 

*'4i^  wr«^r^  to  call  it  frcuHe.  dear 
mcil-.er."  i:  is  anv  thins:  but  a  trouble 
in  re.:l  y  :  ■  :;ly  I  do  not  see  my  way 
qu : :  ■/  •  '.  s . . : '  .; :  t  ii i  ^  :: : o me r. ! ,  and  I 
car=:-  :  •■  _;  sj  c.ik  i  penly  to  you 
abov.:  ■!.:  i  wtier  }e:.  Think  no 
mere  rf  ::.  1  will  st  cak  to  vou  when 
you  e.-.:i  i.-.".p  me." 

I  iis>:c!iL\i  to  him  in  peqilexed 
sileT.ee.  There  was  something  con- 
cealci!  fror.i  me.  and  it  was  impossi- 
ble U-r  me  to  conjecture  what  it 
might  be.  1  would  not  force  his 
conridence.  I  fel:  that  he  would  give 
it  freely.  u::'ess  some  ver\-  forcible 
reason  r5.>::a:r.ed  him,  and  although 
he  seer.' ei i  m: n oy ed  and  an .\io u s,  he 
had  >:;ivl  th.i:  it  was  not  really  a 
trouble. 

'*  It  you  \\nnt  counsel,  Lionel," 
I  saiil,  *'  you  h..ive  a  sure  friend  and 
a  safe  adviser  in  Mr.  Vivian.  There 
are  doubtless  matters  in  which  he 
could  advi>e  you  better  than  I  could. 
Vou  might  place  full  confidence  in 
him." 

Lionel  seemed  anxious  to  dismiss 
the  subject,  and  1  did  not  think  it 
well  to  jnirsue  it.  My  thoughts  re^ 
curred  to  the  j^ainful  position  in 
which  he  so  unconsciouslv  stood. 
and  1  almost  detennincd  that  I  also 
shouivl  place  full  confidence  in  Mr. 
Viviaii,  with  regard  to  Hubert's 
pecuniary  dithcultics,  and  consult 
him  as  to  whether  it  were  more  ex- 
pedient to  =ell  Lionel  all.  or  to  leave 
him  in  ignorance  whilst  it  remained 
possible  lo  do  so. 

I  little  thought  under  what  terri- 
ble circumstances  Arthur  Vivian  and 
I  should  meet,  when  Lionel's  ruin 
and  Lionel's  sicret  had  been  alike 
confided  to  h:n\ 
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Wui:\  a  crisis  in  one's  life  is  ap- 
proaching, it  is  the  almost  universal 
impulse  to  pause  and  shrink  back. 
The  young  girl  whose  heart's  inmost 
echoes  have  been  newly  awakened 
shrinks  fn^ni  the  spoken  words  of 
love  that  she  yet  longs  to  hear.  The 
mother  shrinks  from  the  physician's 
words  by  her  child's  bed  of  sutTering, 
even  whilst  she  is  painfully  conscious 
of  an  agonised  longing  to  hear  his 
fiat.     Even  so  might  I  fmd  myself 
shrinking  back  as  I   approach    the 
crisis  of  iny  story.    Even  so  might  I 
feel  tempted  to  linger  on  the  brink 
of  the  abyss.    But  wherefore  should 
I  do  so?      There  are  no  pleasant 
flowers  to  be  gathered  on  the  path 
as  I  approach  it.     To  dwell  on  the 
details  of  these  weeks  would  be  but 
a   vain  and    wearisome    record    of 
monotonous  woe.       Ear  better   to 
shorten  the   miserable  tale.      As  I 
turn  my  tlioughts  to  the  terrible  end 
of  all,  when  events  crowded  on  each 
other   with  overwhelming   power — 
instead  of    pausing,   I   feel    rather 
strangely  impelled  to  hurry  on — as 
the  dizzy  traveller  stands  on  some 
giddy  heigln,  and  feels  an  irresistible 
impulse  to  cast  himself  down  head- 
long,   without    one    last    lingering 
glance  at  the  scene  around. 

'I'he  anniversary  of  my  Violet's 
death  came  and  went.  With  what 
a  strange  power  over  one's  feelings 
such  an  anniversary  comes  !  How 
mysteriously  one  is  carried  back  to 
the  scenes  of  the  long-ago  day,  with 
a  reality  and  distinctness  unknown 
to  the  (lays  that  lay  nearer  to  it  ! 
How  keenly,  as  each  hour  passes,  the 
su fieri ngs  of  that  same  hour  of  the 
long-past  clay  rise  up,  and  the  soul  is 
again  tempest-tossed  on  that  sea  of 
anguish  I  Christmas  Day  came 
round,  and  the  snow  fell  thickly, 
ceaselessly,  as  in  the  previous  year, 
and  I  looked  out  on  the  silent  park 
from  my  desolate  chamber ;  and  al- 


though no  sound  broke  the  stillness, 
I  seemed   to    hear    the   Christmas 
chimes— although    I    sat   alone,    I 
seemed  to  see  my  living  child  once 
more.       Yet  the  snow  lay   thickly 
on  her  grave.      Lionel  spent  much 
of  the  day  with  me,  but  1  passed  a 
j)ortion  of  it  alone  in  the  presence 
of  the  haunting  picture.  I  had  never 
allowed    my    innocent   children   to 
know  of  this  picture.     I  would  not 
have  them  exposed  to  the  threaten- 
ing looks  of  the  Italian  girl.     The 
little  chamber  had  ever  been  an  un- 
known   myster>*    to   them— as   un- 
known as  the  tortures  suffered  then 
by  their  unhappy  mother.    I  sought 
the  haunting  presence  on  that  day, 
and  I  told  the  dark-eyed  Francesca, 
whose  daughter   I  had    so  cruelly 
wronged,     that    she    was     bitterly 
avenged. 

Amongst  the  first  days  of  the  cold 
and  bleak  new  year  the  fatal  day 
dawned,  the  events  of  which  may 
finish  this  record.  It  was  a  wild  day. 
A  rapid  thaw  had   succeeded   the 
snow-storm,    and    wind    and    rain 
struggled   for   the   mastery    as   the 
heavy  clouds    were  rapidly  drifted 
across     the     gloomy     grey     skies. 
Lionel  was  engaged  to  dine  at  Ash- 
leigh,  and  I   was   anxious   that  he 
should  keep  the  engagement.     He 
had  not  (juitted  Earlscourt  for  nearly 
a  fortnight,  and  I  thought  hirn  silent 
and   depressed.      I    knew  that  the 
life  that  he  was  leading  was  bad  for 
him,  and  I  resolved  to  send   him 
from  me  ere  many  more  da}s  had 
past,    to  resume   his    place   in  the 
busier  scenes  of  Hfe  that  were  better 
suited   to  his  years.      Meantime  I 
had  consulted  Mr.  Vivian  as  to  the 
expediency  of  speaking  to  him  of  the 
involved  state  of  his  father's  affairs, 
and  I  had  received  his  earnest  ad- 
vice to  be  silent  on  the  subject.     I 
need  not  here  detail  his  reasons  for 
so  advising  me.    It  is  enough  t 
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they  seemed  to  me  satisfactory,  and 
that  I  acted  upon  them. 

(^n  this  wild  January  day  Lionel 
had  seemed  unusually  dejected  and 
restless;  and  when  1  urged  him  to 
leave  home  in  the  afternoon,  so  as 
to  reach  Ashleii^h  in  daylight,  he 
still  lingered,  and  seemed  unwilling 
to  fulfil  his  engagement  at  all.  1 
watched  him  as  he  paced  restlessly 
up  and  i\o\\'\\  my  room,  and  my 
anxiety  as  to  his  deameanour  increas- 
ed until  siK-nce  seemed  imj>()ssible. 

"  JJonel,"  I  said,  '*  something  is 
troubling  you.  Will  you  not  tell  mc 
what  it  is?" 

He  turned  and  looked  earnestly 
upon  me. 

**  Will  you  f(»rgive  my  selfishness  if 
I  bring  you  new  trouble  by  confiding 
in  you,  darling  mother?"  he  asked. 
**  I  should  indeed  like  to  ask  you 
a  question.  I  only  fear  distressing 
you." 

1  reassured  him  on  that  ])oint,  and 
he  came  and  sat  by  me.  He  i)aused 
a  moment,  and  then  he  put  a  letter 
in  my  hands. 

"  Can  y(ni  give  me  any  explana- 
tion of  this  leitrr  i  "  he  asked. 

It  was  a  letter  from  Hubert's 
T-rOndon  banker,  through  whom 
l^ionel  had  always  <lrawn  his  al- 
lowance. His  father  had  hitherto 
allowed  him  jQ^oo  a  year,  and  this 
letter,  in  courteous  but  i>erempto:y 
terms,  intimated  that  for  the  future 
their  instructions  were  that  his  al- 
lowance would  be  limited  to  ;/(^i5o, 
and  that  Sir  Hubert  Oarcy  had 
recpiested  them  to  convey  this  in- 
formation t<^  his  son.  I  guessed  too 
well  what  it  might  mean.  The 
clouds  were  rapidly  thi<;kening.  I 
sat  in  troubled  silence,  and  Lionel's 
eyes  were  anxiously  fixed  on  my  face. 

"Is  this  an  exj^ression  of  my 
father's  unnatural  <lislikc  to  n;e, 
mother?"  and  his  cheek  Hushed 
with  emotion  as  he  asked  the  pain- 
ful (juestion. 

"  No,  my  son  -no  ;  certainly  it 
is  not  so,"   I   hastened    to   answer. 

But,  Lionel,  I  think  that  there  may 
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be  some  mistake.  I  will  try  to 
speak  to  your  father.  I  will  try  to 
understand  it.  I  cannot  think  that 
this  <:an  be  necessary." 

I  hesitate*  I  :  my  knowledge  of 
the  real  state  of  Hubert's  affairs  was 
vague,  but  1  had  inclisiincdy  thought 
that  during  his  life  no  great  change 
could  come.  Krom  the  tone  of  Mr. 
Vivian's  advice  to  me,  1  thought 
that  this  was  also  his  impres.sion, 
and  that  it  might  even  prove  even- 
tually that  no  right  or  legal  claim 
could  be  established  by  some  of 
the  tlioroughly  disreputable  com- 
panions who  seem<<l  at  present  to 
l)rey  on  my  husband,  and  into 
whose  hnnds  Mr.  Vivian  knew  that 
some  of  his  liabilities  had  fallen.  I 
understouil  it  but  vaguely,  but  I 
never  had  anticipated  this.  Lionel 
saw  my  embarrassment. 

*'  \\)\\  know  nodiing  of  this, 
mother,"  he  said ;  '*  and  yet  I  see 
that  t'x-re  is  something  in  your 
thoughts  that  bears  upon  the  sub- 
ject. I  said  that  there  was  one' 
(lueslion  that  I  should  much  wish 
to  ask  you.  Do  y'»u  know  whether 
any  rumours  con<  erning  me,  or  my 
wpy  of  life,  have  PMched  my  father, 
and  induced  him  lo  reduce  my 
allowance  ?" 

'*ALisI  Lionel,  1  do  not  require 
to  tuil  vou  how  .idly  es'.rmged  I 
am  from  \our  failu-r's  life  and  from 
his  <()un>els.  Ut  I  think  that  if 
he  had  heard  ;i  iv  rumour  about 
vou,  calculated  i  ■  induce  him  to 
act  thus,  he  \voul  I  su'-ely  have  told 
me.  My  son  -  is  here  anything  in 
your  life  th:U  vihi  would  blush  to 
tell  to  vour  moth  r?" 

Lionel  resume- i  his  restless  walk 
through  the  room  and  he  avoided 
my  gaze  as  lu^  sp    :e. 

**  No,  mother,  because  circum- 
stauci  .  over  wh=  1  had  n-  control 
hurried  me  into  =  action  which  I 
firmly  iielieve  >  iM  only  appear 
unduliful  to  v"  .  nil  I  have  ex- 
plained it  ;  and  ^  is  for  your  own 
de  ir  sake  that  ave  hitherto  re- 
frained  from  c-.:     luifj   in  you.     I 
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could  not  expect  you  to  keep  my 
secret  frc^ni  my  father,  and  I  could 
not  endure  to  know  that  you  had 
to  underL^o  such  a  task  as  making 
the  comnumication  to  him." 

I  trembled  as  Lionel  spoke.  I 
knew  too  well  how  I  should  shrink 
from  makiuL,^  any  communication  to 
my  husband  that  would  be  likely  to 
displease  him  with  Lionel. 

"  Ls  your  secret  one  that  I  should 
feel  bound  to  share  with  your  father, 
my  son  ?' 

"  Yes,  mother,"  he  answered 
firmly  ;  "  and  for  that  sole  reason 
have  I  denied  myself  the  ccmfort 
of  confiding  in  you.  For  that  sole 
reason  I  hesitate,  even  now,  as  to 
the  best  course  to  pursue  for  your 
peace." 

The  day  darkened  as  he  spoke ; 
a  wild  gust  of  wind  drove  the  rain 
against  the  windows,  and  almost 
drowned  his  voice.  I  shrank  from 
this  communication.  My  heart  died 
within  me  at  the  thought  of  iresh 
suffering  ;  and  I  delayed  the  mo- 
ment with  faint  heart  and  cowardly 
impulse. 

*'I)oes  Mr.  Vivian  know  your  se- 
cret, Lionel  ?"'  I  inquired. 

*'  No,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  if  I  must 
keep  this  engagement  to-night,  I 
will  tell  him  all  Shall  I  tell  him 
all,  dear  mother,  before  burdening 
you  with  more?  shall  I  speak  to 
him  first  ?  he  knows  well  how  we 
are  situated  with  mv  father." 

1  accepted  the  reprieve.  My 
heart  was  filled  with  vague  f(?ars, 
and  I  seemed  willing  to  delay  the 
evil  hour  when  1  mu.st  know  my 
son   exposed  to   his  father's  anger. 


Whatever  iiis  fault  might  be,  I 
knew  that  Hubert  was  little  likely 
in  his  present  state  to  judge  him 
fairly  or  justly,  and  I  dreaded  un- 
speakably a  j)ainful  encounter  be- 
tween father  and  son. 

"Speak  freely  to  Mr.  Vivian^ 
Lionel,"  I  said.  "  I  will  await  the 
result  in  patience.  You  are  already- 
late  for  your  ride  to  Ashleigh  on 
this  wild  night.  Do  not  delay  longer. 
To-morrow  we  must  speak  farther 
of  these  matters." 

"  I  will  go  at  once,  mother,"  he 
answered.  "  I  have  need  of  thought 
and  of  advice.  But  I  shall  return 
to-night.  I  am  miserable  in  leaving 
you  thus.  I  feel  that  I  have  given, 
you  anxiety  by  what  I  have  soid» 
and  I  cannot  now  be  easy  until  I 
have  told  you  all.  I  shall  return  to- 
night ;  and  I  hope,  as  I  believe, 
that  Mr.  Vivian's  advice  to  me  will 
be  to  confide  all  to  you  at  once." 

I  entreated  him  not  to  return 
home  on  that  tempestuous  night, 
but  he  seemed  determined,  and 
I  saw  that  he  was  too  restlessly  un- 
happy on  my  account  to  make  it 
desirable  to  be  peremptory  with 
him.  He  embraced  me  tenderly, 
he  left  me  with  loving  words,  and  I 
watched  him  with  a  sinking  heart, 
as  he  rode  clown  the  avenue  through 
the  driving  rain  and  the  wild  wintry 
wind. 

Never  more— never  more  should 
I  hear  his  loving  words.  Never 
more  should  I  meet  his  loving 
glance.  Well  might  my  heart  sink. 
I  had  parted  with  my  son  for  ever 
in  this  world. 


CHAPTER      XXXVI  I. 


Theri:  is  something  very  awful  in 
any  war  of  the  elements,  and  I 
never  in  mv  life  remember  so  wild 
a  storm  as  rose  on  that  January 
night.  Torrents  of  rain  were  driven 
against  the  windows,  and  the  furious 
gusts  of  wind  howled  amongst  the 


leafless  trees  of  the  park,  threatening 
destruction  as  they  came,  and  up- 
rooting more  than  one  stately  tree 
in  the  fine  old  avenue  of  elms  which 
was  the  glory  of  Earlscourt. 

The  new  anxiety  which  T^ionel's 
words  had  awakened  in  my  breast^ 
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for  the  time  ovcij)o\vcrud  all  other 
feci ii\u,s, and  1  spent  the  loiii^,  sohtdry 
evening  in  restless  thought  and  \ain 
conjectures  as  to  what  his  SL-cret 
could  he  ;  at  limes  almost  ri-L;\  t 
ling  the  Cowardice  wliich  had  m;ide 
me  .sln-ihk  from  lu-arinLT  the  trii:ii  at 
once;  at  times  livm'.ilini;  willi  Taint 
lieart  :«.>r  die  comim;  In-iu-  whic-ji  was 
lo  reveal  it  to  me.  1  Vvas  weary  of 
siiTl'ering.  I  v\\\\V\  n-t  I)ear  to  con- 
temj)late  any  fresh  troul>le  for  Lionel. 
J  could  not  anticipaie  <.:ahiily  being 
Ijr'.'Ugin  into  any  piiiniul  intercourse 
v.iJi  mv  liUsN;;nil.  and  J  iullv  real- 
i.<e.I  ih  It  wli.ileNer  iaonel':;  secret 
iniLjit  1  0.  it  was  no  imimporiant 
tr;;i„'  -  ii  was  ivid-iit'v  sonielliing 
\vl.:«h  Ik-  icll  tl.::i  1  mnsl  n(jl  cv-n- 
ce.ii  fr«»hi  l,!-.  l!i!!:er  wiien  il  h.ul 
lea' he  !  im\  kn»iwl'.;d"  e. 

\\\\k  .  \\  w:  ..'  a'  s  \en  i.i.K-s 
fr.'i::  !".:::  I. '■..!:  L,  ai;. I  1  <llii  l:ol  r\- 
])(.■«!.  !■)  :  y(.-  I  -!■  !;.■.■  .  .  .i  ;i!'!  ■•:■.  n.:.l- 
lii-.lii.  I  .V.  I  !.  ■■  .  ,1  k-el  ;.l  all 
an:':):;:;  whr..)  '.'.i  ■.  '  .  ■  ;..i.^n--I  uilli- 
<:::    !:.^  .i :'. .  \  .!.    'I  .m   .^.  '.  ai  :■:  r:\:<   !  \>) 
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\  ;\  ..:  1  l:.     .  ;    ■-'.■.  il  ■  I  !■     I :  il.l  i'/  '  •■...».' 
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his  i!.-j...r;-...-.  :;:  i^;.^.;  ■,  i!m.  ..  •:;■ 
ijii,^  L  ;•:■  •  :  i  ■  .  !■  in  inij  r..\f  :  ,iL 
in  ilie  w  .■..■'.•  .".  :i'.i;  i  L;iv  v  -..  i-!l 
tliai  Lii-iiv-l  w. );:!:!  i:-.'t  ;  !!  >-.v  .-'iiy 
W'.Milier  :••>  I'Vv". r;-i  iiis  iiMiri-  i>n 
tii.;i  11. .  i:  .  i;":  r  v.':  .'  ',\>-  ind  :-...M  lo 
m.'  ;  ind  .-.  ..jn  1  V..\  i  \.  ;;:i\  t  .\|.vm  ;ed 
liim  ior  .-..ku"  ii):i-,  ;i;d  ilic  ni-lu 
W"  ;  •  ■.  ;.i  !■:!'.  ;1  I  '.•..;.■  1  I  he  .''  .'i»Ie 
civ'  i;  'nT.I:'  two  'i'«j..(:c,  a  MuMen 
IIP -.I'."  ■.  M-./  -1  ni  '.  !  !ie  >torm  h.id 
hill.'  !.  ':  I  .:kli!-u_;li  i!ie  clouds  slill 
driii"!  r.ii  i  lly  arr./ss  the  skie»,  a 
p:^'  '  :.i  ■'.  N.iim.  .i»  :!U«jrvjis,  and 
I  1  «...  .  .Mi-.iuusl\  o\«.T  die  jiark, 
diiii';'  \-'i. ■■.':[ ),c  in  ils  la!'  '  li.Jit. 

iiow  I'.ran -'.Iv '1  .  1  ;,.'  I  fell  ns 
1  si  n.n\  a'  my  win..*-..,  looking  out 
o'l  the  :  ii-.-nc--'  o'/im;:!  night.  The 
an\:i.ty  liuit  had  >ud  !enly  arisen  in 
my  i.i.n  1  Ivul  rapiiily  ine.reased  ;  and 
wi.  ;i  .1  '  deep  tones  of  the  cKk  k 
onee  a:...;n  reached  my  car,  and  I 
kneA-  ili.i:  it  was  three   o'clo^  k,  the 


susj^cnsc  seemed  unbearable.  The 
c^uick  beating  of  my  heart  was  suf- 
focating :  and  \  et  in  my  intense  an- 
xiety 1  kne\v  not  where  to  turn,  or 
wiiai  .-^tep  i  could  take,  to  ascertain 
the  .safety  of  my  only  child.  I  had 
dismissed  my  maid  early  in  the  cven- 
in.'i,  and  1  knew  that  the  rest  of  the 
houseli{;ld  must  have  retired  long 
ere  now.  It  was  jtist  pos.sible  that 
IluberL  an<l  >:nnc  of  his  companions 
might  rj.)t  have  done  so.  I  was 
well  aware  that  sometimes  die  dawn 
foun^i  them  .^till  engaged  in  play ;  but 
even,  if  this  were  the  case,  what  hoj)e 
coul'i  1  jiave  that  my  husband  >>  )uld 
l)e  il  a  state  to  enter  in'.o  my 
an\i  :y.  or  to  use  any  means  I)  alle- 
viate ;i  ? 

J  «  .\i\d  endure  mv  solitu-.l.'  no 
Ion  '  ,  a^  the  possibility  of  >•  sue 
.'!'•«:.  .nt  having  occurred  pre.  eiiled 
iisci;  \.:di  distrading  lern-r  :••  my 
ir.i:  il  ;  and  at  len:'lh  1  s-ui-:.  ined 
my  ii:.ud,  who  was  a  r.iiil.!:'!  hi-jud 
of  ]iia.:y  years'  si:! i.i :;!..;.  .•iie  en- 
I'-.i- (ii:.ed  Id  reassinv  !■;■.•.  -,"  ivite- 
ri.inn  l,er<  onvic'ion  i!:  .'  '  ■  \ivian 
V.    .lid    lie-.-,  r    ;liou    I .  ••  '  -ave 

/.MeiL'ii  <:i  ^■■ch  ;:■.■...■  this 
1.     1    oee..  ;    i •; u   1  c*  .;  ■  •'        ■  I'.lllS 

(.■•inir'M'.w!,  rhhoiigh  i  :'.-i   she 

( ■.:!'.■  .siji.Ki-  ;. .  she  sii.i.:-  ■■  '.  l.i  '  ..-ved, 
I  leJL  <<':i.:(ient  th.U  i.i-.-iv.-i  would 
not  reni;:in  av.ay  ail  i  '•■'rJ  ;i."ier  what 
had  p.!.'.  ei^  •■e-ween  li:.  ;  ;i'.'i  in  sus- 
])Ln  e  iliiii  i.-aidnoli-n  -.  :•  ■  e  !."rne, 
J    \\-LL^  d    1.  :v   t<)    r>.>u.  e  "^■.■  "i  the 

4        1 

men  ser\a!i;s,  antl  to  ^■•i.  !  »\ir  to 
the  ■.;:iMe>  to  «lesire  di.'.  ■"  ■■  'lead 
L:ri)('iii  mi.  iu  be  calle  !,  i'-.i!  «"■  .ired 
to  (■•  J:ie  .md  speak  t*)  n:  •  nnnie- 
di;ilflv, 

1  ]j  ■;!  l.'.it  a  .shnrl  lime  "o  w\':[  be- 
fore liie  n;:;n  who  had  i'  ■  :i  >ent  tO 
the  .stai'i'-s  reim'ped  i-^  -ii."  i-'Jiise. 
I  saw  him  i:)  the  faiJil  ni.'.Hili'dit 
from  my  window.  :ind  1  watched 
ei\i.<-rly  for  my  maid's  re-urn  up- 
stairs. It  WLis  after  sonie  dekiv  that 
she  came,  and  when  1  hu.'kedi  in  her 
white  face,  frantic  terror  seized  nie, 
ami  1  coidd  scarcely  gasj)  my  en- 
treaty to  her  to  speak  at  once. 
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The  head  groom  \v:is  not  at  liome. 
He  vind  another  servant  had  gone 
some  time  airo  lowanis  A.s!de;;:h — 
some  of  the  stable-men  were  up  and 
about,  awaiting  th.eir  return.  'J'his 
was  all  the  inr;)rnuiiiun  that  came 
hesitatingly  n\;iii  :iv,r  trc:.^-/.ing  hps 
at  llrst  ;  b;i:  r;:ri;:..r  \:\\.i'.  1  (jiies- 
tions  so(jn  eiiei^e^i  tlij  ciL^iii^.n::  lacts 
thai  she  wuukl  lain  have  concealed 
from  me. 

I  ha\e  sail  that  Ashlei2:h  was 
about  sovcn  miles  from  Marl  <tourt ; 
but  the  distance  might  be  consider- 
ably s!^'i:encd  by  tak; r.g  :i  r.jugh 
briule-p:r.;i  :i.  ross  some  wa>.Le  iround 
that  v»\i.i  by  the  name  c  f  the 
Quirrv  bands.  It  was  a  dani^erous 
road  cv^n  in  daylight,  unless  with 
a  \erv  .-t.a  Iv  horse,  and  at  n::'h.t  1 
sh  ;uid  r.v-ver  have  dreamed  ('f  :.r.v- 
one  atLc:nj)ting  it.  b'or  ab-Mt  f.vo 
miles  ts.e  ])ath  at  interwils  .  kirted 
the  c.!ge  of  deep,  wc-:'.-.  •  :  mul  ;;:i:n"- 
ries,  v.'hLjre  a  false  stvp  i.^:.t  \rz  cer- 
tain d.:.'.!i.  Hv  t^iii  r  .;d  Lionel 
\\a  I  d/c".  _•  !  ':•)  reiurnl  ,■'•  on  that 
fat.  I  n:^^'.:.  lie  liad  ]a-i;i*.nged  his 
St;:)-  :it  A.>li!ei 'h,  :i  i  1  lia  1  c'X[)ected, 
in  1.  ',-;s  (,:"  .;■.;  A'Kw  l-'^^(?niiig  after 
mi' by,,!.:  ;  ;;:.  1  v, hon  he  starred  at 
a  bite  li'.-:r  "n  bis  r/l'irn,  he  wished 
to  sb.  jrien.  t:ie  distance,  lest  I  sliould 
be  anxi-as.  Tlve  servant  who  h:ul 
accompanied  bin^.  b.:ul  fallen  far  be- 
hind him,  c'iifii.^ed  by  the  darkness, 
and  t:ie  ru:ui  beiiv;  stranire  to  him. 
He  had  !<  ^:  >  gh:  of  his  nnaster  soon 
after  en.eri'.i;;-  on  the  (hiarry  Lands. 
The  .-ervant  h;id  re.iched  L;;ri,-.;--airt 
in  sdetv  bctux-.-n  two  'c-vA  tliree 
o'vlock.  Ia.)nvl  k..:d  1;  ;t  1  een  seen 
or  heanl  of  'i'iiis  w:is  the  terrible 
information  l;iat  my  frantic  fpiestions 
(juif  kly  eb'  iied. 

Irememi)jr  ''oinojout.  I  remem')er 
hurryin;^,  in  ti.e  early  winter  dawn, 
alon.g  tile  (  M  elm  avenue.  I  re- 
mem'oer  meetinj;  one  of  tlie  ccrooms 
near  the  lodge,  ri'  ling  rapidly  towards 
the  house  ;  and  I  knew  that  when  I 
paused  ;md  tried  vainly  to  call  to 
him — f(;r  my  j)arched  throat  refused 
utterance  — the  man  bent  low  over 


his  horse's  neck,  and  spurred  the 
animal  forward  instead  of  stopping. 
I  re:nember  passing  through  the  en- 
trance-gates, and  I  had  seen  that  the 
mari  who  kept  the  lodge  anrl  his  wife 
were  standing  at  their  door  as  I  ap- 
proached, but  they  had  shrunk  out 
of  sight  vdien  I  reached  the  gates. 
I  did  not  pause  to  question  them. 
I  think  that  1  knew  that  there  was 
no  need  of  (juestions  now.  I  hur- 
ried on — along  the  lonely  road  in 
the  grey  .dreary  light  of  the  early 
v.inter  mornim:.  1  wanted  to  reach 
the  Quarry  Lands.  I  was  conscious 
of  no  connected  thought — but  vision 
after  vision  rose  before  me  in  the 
silence  ar.d  desolation  of  that  lonely 
counlrv  road.  I  saw  Violet  as  I  had 
last  looked  upon  her  with  shrouded 
eyes  and  fi.'lded  hands.  I  saw  the 
haunting  i)icture,  and  the  glittering 
eyes  for  once  seemed  to  be  filled 
with  melting^  tenderness  and  i)ity. 
I  saw  Li  »nel  as  he  had  left  me  a  few 
shcTt  li: v.ns  previously.  I  saw  him 
in  life  a:.vi  light— and  I  seemed  to 
see  hi-n  as  clearly,  as  vividly,  lying 
dead  be  lore  me. 

1  remember  that  a  sound  broke 
the  silence  around  me.  It  was  the 
galloping  of  horses,  and  as  the  riders 
came  nearer,  I  knew  that  they  must 
soon  overiake  me ;  they  were  coming 
from  the  direction  of  Earlscourt. 
Tb.ey  came— and  as  the  foremost 
rider  drew  up  sharply  at  my  side 
and  dismounted,  I  looked  up  and 
saw  my  husband.  He  threw  the 
l)ridle  to  his  groom,  and  he  took 
both  my  hands  in  his.  Through 
the  worn,  hag  :ard  look  which  of  late 
had  bec(jnie  his  habitual  expression, 
1  coidtl  see  now  the  speechless  hor- 
ror. I  could  see  deep  compassion 
too.  I  clunc::  to  him — for  the  mo- 
ment  he  was  mv  Hubert  once  more 
— but  the  unwonted  tenderness,  the 
l^Totecting  care  to  which  I  had  been 
so  b)ng  a  stranger,  suddenly  realised 
to  me  the  blow  of  which  I  had 
seemed  previously  to  have  an  un- 
conscious and  instinctive  knowledge, 
and  with  frantic  cries  that  I  could 
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rot  restrain,  I  called  alciid  on  my 
sjn  — my  only  son. 

I  rcnuMnber  little  else.  I  know 
that  a  carriai^e  soon  eame  uj)  from 
PLarlsrourt,  and  that  my  husband 
took  his  place  in  it  beside  me,  and 
l)rought  me  home.  I  know  that  he 
s])oke  sootliinp;  words  to  me,  and  I 
know   that   hysterical   sobs  choked 


my  utterance ;  and  I  asked  no  ques- 
tions until  I  was  once  more  in  ray 
own  room.  1  know  that  the  terril)le 
words  were  s[)oken  then  ^that  told 
me  that  I  was  childless ;  and  it  was 
a  merciful  insensibility  that  imme- 
diately succeeded  and  drowned,  for 
the  time,  my  unutterable  misery. 


CH  A  TTKR     XXX  VIII. 


"W'liv  was  it  that  the  natural  ini])ii]se 
which  led  me  involuntarily  to  <ling 
to  my  husband  in  that  fust  nminent 
of  i;ewildercd  woe,  never  returned 
af'ain?  Uliv  was  it  that  1.  A\h<>  had 
so  loved  him  in  my  bri^Liht  youth, 
nnd  had  wcjM  tears  of  unspeakable 
anLjui.sh  over  the  unnatural  estrange- 
ment between  us.  could  not  turn  to 
him  now?  Why  <'nuld  1  not  try  to 
cherish  int(»  life  the  spark  of  un- 
wonted feeliuLT  that  had  actuated 
him  on  that  fatal  morning?  I  know 
not  ;  but  A\hen  J  aw(;ke  from  un- 
consciousness, my  heart  seemed  har- 
ilenc'l  to  stone  to  my  unln])j)y  hus- 
hand,  and  1  turned  fn^m  his  elVorts 
to  (^omfort  me  with  impatient  dis- 
gust. Thtjse  who  have  read  this 
tale  will  know  well  that  there  was 
some  excuse  for  me  ;  and  yet  if  my 
heart  had  been  more  faithful  to  its 
early  love,  1  feel,  with  bitter  remorse, 
that  a  k\\z{:({  of  horror  miiiht  have 
l)een  averted,  and  that  the  crime  of 
that  deed  lies  on  my  guilty  head. 
My  mother's  agony  swallowed  up 
all  other  feeling.  I  turned  from 
Hubert;  I  insisted  on  being  left 
alone,  an<l  he  left  me  as  1  <lesire(l, 
to  go  and  endure  his  own  despair  in 
a  solitude  that  so(m  became  too 
dreadful  to  be  borne. 

I  knew  nothing  of  wliat  passed 
on  that  day  or  on  the  next.  I  lay 
apparcndy  insensible  to  all ;  'but  I 
\vas  awake  to  silent,  intense  suffer- 
ing. 1  asked  no  questions  ;  I  wished 
cO  hear  no  voice  ;  and  when  I  was 
:  old  diat  jMaud  Courtenaye  wished 


to  come  t(.  ine,  1  refused  to  sec  her. 
1  did  not  weep  during  these  days. 
My  eyes  were  tearless,  and  my  heart 
seemed  dt'ad.  1  was  conscious  of 
a  succession  of  images  passing  cease- 
lessly beibre  my  mental  vision.  They 
wearied  me.  I  would  fain  have 
slept,  but  no  sleep  came,  and  the 
visions  never  ceased  their  restless 
])rocession  through  my  over-tasked 
brain.  Sometimes  1  was  a  child 
again, —  I  was  kneeling  by  my  aunt's 
side  in  the  little  village  church  at 
Ilcombe,  and  I  heard  the  school- 
children sing  their  simple  hymns. 
Sometimes  1  saw  Hubert  as  in  our 
early  married  days,  and  his  old 
tender  love  was  rourd  me.  Some- 
times I  saw  Lionel  in  his  bright 
boyhood,  and  in  (piick  succession  I 
would  sec  him  as  1  knew,  in  my 
agony,  that  he  must  be  lying  now. 
Sometimes  I  nursed  Violet,  an  infant 
in  my  arms,  and  again  I  saw  her  ia 
awful  stillness  as  she  lay  in  her  cof- 
fin. lUit  most  constantly  the  Italian 
girl's  picture  haunt'jd  me,  and  I 
buried  my  face  in  my  pillow  to  try 
and  escape  the  eyes  that  looked  so 
strangely  on  me.  It  seemed  as  if 
they  flashed  with  less  angry  light 
now.  It  seemed  as  if  they  threat- 
ened me  no  longer;  but  they  folr 
lowed  me  with  a  strange  penetrating 
glance,  and  I  could  not  endure  their 
scrutiny. 

It  was  late  on  the  second  night 
after  I  knew  myself  childless,  that 
as  I  lay  alone  in  the  darkness  of  my 
chamber,  the  haunting  presence  of 
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this  picture  became  so  intolerable 
to  mo  that  I  suddenly  determined 
to  brave  its  actual  sight — to  visit 
the  liitle  chamber,  and  endeavour 
to  banish  the  distracting  sense  of  an 
unreal  presence  by  looking  on  the 
picture  once  more. 

I  rose,  and  struggled  against  the 
confused,  bewildered  feeling  |  that 
was  opj)ressing  me.  Want  of  rest 
and  of  food  had  exhausted  me,  and 
I  was  dimly  conscious  of  a  rapidity  of 
confused  thoughts  which  I  know  now 
betokened  coming  fever,  but  which 
I  only  regarded  then  as  a  possible 
obstat  le  in  the  way  of  my  fulfilling 
my  purpose.  As  I  lit  a  taper  and 
prepared  to  leave  my  chamber,  I  sud- 
denly resolved  to  fulfil  a  double  pur- 
pose ere  I  returned  there.  I  knew 
— through  all  my  bewildered  anguish 
— I  knew  and  realised  that  my  son 
la}-  dead  in  the  house.  I  knew  that 
in  sunie  silent  chamber  there  was  the 
awful  presence  of  death — I  knew 
that  the  still  form  was  all  that  re- 
mained of  my  child,  anil  I  resolved 
to  k)ok  upon  his  face  once  more.  I 
would  visit  the  ^  picture  first — it 
seemed  to  beckon  me. 

Sir  Lionel's  apartments  had  never 
been  occupied  since  his  death.  They 
lav  at  some  distance  from  mv  own, 
but  1  met  no  one,  and  1  heard  no 
sounds  as  1  silently  approached  them. 
I  opened  the  outer  door  which  shut 
them  off  from  the  rest  of  the  house, 
and  when  I  had  softly  closed  it  again, 
I  entered  the  sitting-room,  the  first  of 
the  suite.  I  ])assed  into  the  dressing- 
room,  and  I  started  as  I  entered  it. 
Lights  were  burning  there — the  door 
that  led  into  the  bedroom  was  half- 
opened,  and  I  heard  the  murmur 
of  voices.  I  passed — and  I  heard 
low  moans  and  piteous,  suppressed 
weeping. 

In  the  bewildered  state  of  my  mind, 
probably  no  unusual  occurrence 
would  have  surprised  me — my  senses 
were  too  confused  to  admit  an  emo- 
tion of  sur])rise  ;  but  as  I  stood  on 
the  threshold  of  that  usually  deserted 
chamber,   and  looked    towards  the 


half-opened  door  of  the  ever-silent 
room,  from  which  the  unwonted 
sound  of  voices  reached  me,  a 
strange  shudder  shook  my  frame,  and 
I  stood  irresolute,  uncertain  whether 
to  proceed  or  to  withdraw. 

I  advanced  a  few  steps.  From 
where  I  stood  I  could  see  a  portion 
of  the  dimly-lighted  chamber.  One 
glance  sufficed  to  tell  me  that  it  had 
been  made  my  son's  death-chamber. 
I  pressed  my  hand  to  my  bursting 
heart,  as  the  sudden  knowledge  that 
my  boy  lay  so  near  me  darted  with 
sharp  anguish  through  my  confused 
senses.  I  still  heard  the  low  sound 
of  voices.  I  knew  that  one  seemed 
to  speak  in  entreaty ;  1  knew  that  the 
other  murmured  in  bitter  grief — and 
it  was  a  woman's  voice.  Who  was 
mourning  over  my  child  ?  Who  had 
a  right  to  do  so  ? 

I  entered  the  room— my  noiseless 
steps  were  unheard.  I  saw  Arthur 
Vivian  bending  over  a  kneeling  figure 
beside  the  couch  on  which  I  knew 
lay  my  Lionel's  form.  I  did  not  look, 
on  that  couch.  My  gaze  was  rivetted 
on  the  kneeling  figure.  I  approached 
the  couch.  I  stood  on  the  opposite 
side  of  it  from  that  at  which  she 
knelt.  I  knew  that  my  child's  still 
form  lay  between  us,  but  I  never 
removed  my  gaze  from  that  figure. 
Mr.  Vivian  raised  his  head  at  some 
slight  sound  and  saw  me.  He  uttered 
a  startled  exclamation.  The  woman 
looked  up — she  started  to  her  feet — 
great  heaven  !  had  the  haunting  pic- 
ture been  inspired  with  life  ?  The 
Italian  girl  stood  before  me.  It  was 
her  very  attitude— her  very  gesture 
— as  she  stood  in  startled  surprise. 
I  saw  the  passionate  sorrow,  and  yet 
that  defiant  glance  that  proclaimed 
her  right  to  be  there.  I  stretched 
my  arms  towards  her — I  uttered  her 
name  involuntarily — "  Francesca." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  in  hushed  tones ;. 
"  I  am  Francesca." 

I  know  that  I  addressed  her  in 
rapid,  incoherent  words.  I  know 
that  I  asked  her  if  she  were  suffi- 
ciently avenged,  and  I  implored  her 
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to  turn  licr  eyes  away  from  mc.  I 
toll  I  her  what  a  riirse  ihe  iiilieri  lance 
had  been.  I  l)esee<:h..»l  her  lo  say 
that  slie  f(jrgave  me;  ami  even  as 
I  spoke  I  saw  hi-r  diaw  \u.v..^  in 
shrink!n'Merr..»r  Iron n lie,  :iri'l  I  knew 
tlial  niv  senses  were  liei'^MiiiiLf  riH.re 
and  ni: ire  (XMifii.MiI  ;l..iL  a  li. 'V. ii:g 
dehrimn  was  diiui.iiiL;   my  ^\i.,rds; 


and  yet  I  could  not  restrain  them. 
I  saw  Mr.  Vivian  apijn)ach  me.  I 
knew  diat  he  spoke,  but  his  words 

did  n(;t  reach  me 

J  knew  no  more  ;  and  many  weeks 
of  fevL-r  ;md  delirium  succeeded  that 
awful  hcene.  \Vlien  my  senses  were 
resl(;ri-.!  the  sprinj^  flowers  were  blos- 
soming on  Uonci's  grave 


(HAITI. R    XXXIX.       AND    I.A-T. 


'J'n;:  f<jlluwinLr  two  montlis  were  an 
ulier  i.-lank  lo  nie ;  and  when  1 
awjikjned  fri.ni  ih.at  lon^^  uncon- 
s(ioii.,n<":s  of  evervlhin;:  I  w:is  weak 
and  iielplchs  as  :;!;  in  fan  I — ti;«j  weak 
to  ihir:k,  lo.)  w'.k  lo  suhLT,  loo 
"Wi  id-:  lo  iiave  eliin.  r  ai-'.Irlv  or  care. 
I  :.:!%v'  l^il  '\h;;iii  Ci-i.r.i'naye  wns 
r.i:  ■  ill..  :.. '.  I  mi^vlt  <;Hind  my 
<■•'.■,,  «,.;.'  «.■:•  lii.'-^hl,  wilr..nl  sv ,  :n^ 
;i  M,"  iiir  ;  ;'nd  whei.  "^  i-r  ii.:<li- 
■(!■;'.,   11  I,;.  I  to  111;  t;K.    ii.  \\  v. .is 
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•.■;irll''"l  ill  ill  \\  of  li.e  liv- 
■ice  of  ill  .  j-  '  liiit:  iliMt  had 
1  UK."  fiii  ^o  i.-.:i,y  yenrs. 
.  ..lid  v/'.M,;  ;!>  1  \'. ;i'.  ir.i  ip- 
;il  !  •  ■  -."  '!i  )".i.Jii  or  r<-.i  :>iii:i;..,  :^:\]\  r 
\.\    <i  ■'■;'    1  -ll     lii.ii.    liii-    :.(  rlh;     which 

h..  .  .■  »  liiiii;)  ii.  :"il  \  \>\\  (  cdi.-d  my 
ill-  -■  -\\\-<  i'-.mI.  i  ••,il\  ri-i'iUiiiliLrrd 
it  !i:- 1: /ii;i' ily,  i'.il  1  v,.m  (■(.■rinia 
til-  ■  1  I'.iid  :.''rn  a  li\:ri.:;  being 
m  .■■  !i:;i:'"  o\rr  hiv  sun  J  wiis  cer- 
l:iii  i,:.;;  I  h  iil  l.cird  a  lunn;ni 
V(  .  '  s.'V  ill''  wor. I.;,  "1  am  i'Viin- 
<*L-  .  i."  \-.  IIm"  v;i;..'iie  recolliciions 
of  I'lis  serne  r.iiiie  s!;  ii.-Hiil,^  iiilo 
w\\  111' mory,  they  ;r-)ni:ifd  \\\\\  and 
1  I'  li  IimL  1  nurt  sprak  of  them,  1 
nri.l  ;i  k  s')n?e  expkninlion.  I  saw 
nn  niie  but  .\raud — J  couM  (piestion 
no  I, mi  else  ;  and  (me  ni^ht,  treni- 
1)11.:.:^%  shuddering  at  my  confused  but 
terrible  recollections,  1  asked  Maud 


1  e  ■  M I  e 
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abruj'tly  t(.)  tell  mc  where  Fran cesca 
w;i:s  t^e  11'.  i:i;^^  Francesca,  wliom  I 
had  .-.een  on  thai  awful  night.  Maud 
kne-..-  nothing;  of  the  i)icture;  but  I 
never  ihou.'.ht  of  that.  'I'hc  name 
of  ii\:ni  e.'.cci  \v;is  ringing  in  u^y  ears, 
m.d  1  a:  ked  Mjiid  where  she  was,  as 
1  nil;:hi  hiive  asked  of  some  familiar 
ii.iii.iie  of  the  house.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  :i;is*\\;r  such  an  invalid  as  I 
then  w.i>.  1  w.Ls  Im)  feeble  to  argue 
or  lo  (IIm  u:;^  ;!n\iiiiii:j.  A  few  words 
gave  i:...:  ti;  undeisiaud  thai  the  fever 
whii  li  l.;i'l  r..:.hned  me  to  the  lielp- 
ofii  child  had  been  jjiecetled 
■-  ;i.i  I  fiUKMcs  t]i:«t  \  must 
.  r.-(.d.  I  turned  (;n  my 
■.  Juusti'd,  and  s..nk  into 
1  f<n-L;<;t  the  haiiiiliiig  picture 
fur  die  lime. 

M.iiiV  da)s  <jf  heljjless  convalcs- 
cen(.e  h;id  jj.ist  lefore  I  even  I  h  ought 
of  ii;iniin;;  my  hu.-.band  ;  iind  many 
more  elipscd  before  the  terrible 
truth  (  aild  i;e  t(;ld  to  me.  ll  was 
e:isy  enon;di  t'.)  evade  my  i|UesiIons. 
1  fell  neidier  an.\ious  nor  inieiested; 
jriit  I  ih<iUL;hl  ;is  lime  })asl  on  that  it 
Wiis  .Nlr;M.';e  thai  IliiberL  never  visit- 
ed  my  sick  chamber;  and  little  as  I 
cared  lo  see  him  there,  lilllo  as  I 
c.'ire  1  fi)r  anything,  1  asked  at  length 
if  he  were  at  home,  and  1  was  easily 
siiiisfied  by  an  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

iJut  the  lime  en  me  when  I  must 
know  the  Irutii,  and  I  learnt  it  from 
Maud  ('ourlenaye.  Two  stately 
funeral  jnocessions  had  wound  their 
way  through  the  old  elm  avenue 
whilst    1    lay    unconscious.        My 
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husband  was  dead.  He  had  come 
home  from  ihc  burial  of  his  only 
son.  lie  hail  shut  himself  up  alone 
in  his  (Avn  apartments,  and  had 
percmi)t(jrily  forbidden  all  intrusion. 
When  many  hours  had  passed,  and  no 
summons  liad  come  from  his  cham- 
ber, ihc  alarmed  servants  determined 
to  disobey  his  commands,  and  the 
door  was  broken  open.  He  was 
found  (lead— and  an  empty  phial, 
that  had  conlained  laudanum,  too 
fearfull)-  told  the  cause  of  his  sudden 
death. 

J^y  slow  degrees,  and  as  I  could 
bear  the  comniunication,  Maud  told 
me  more.  Hubert  had  spent  the 
last  hours  of  his  life  in  writing  out 
a  full  confession  of  the  terrible  wrong 
that  lie  had  done  to  his  brother's 
chiM.  \\\  a  few  tender  words  he 
had  nio-t  th(TuUL,lily  exoneratcxl  me 
— heli;i'i  wriuen  of  mv  vain  entrea- 
ties  i'»  l.':n--;,n(l  he  had  added  that 
the  vvvi.  ill  ('f  liis  crime  had  bliLrhted 
my  life,  and  made  me  a  miserable 
"vvon'.aii.  >;r  Lionel's  nrirralive  had 
bee]i  ;  r.  •■/rved,  with  the  details  with 
whi(  h  •'■  vi-.'der  is  familiar.  'J  he 
pa^)  a-  d  ■  l.'MjUeathed  all  to  his 
ilaii.  !  ..■..••  '  •!  !.'-.n  destroyed;  but 
Hiibei;  .^  :..d  c -i. 'Vision,  taken  in 
ccMii.ev  ::  ''ii  \\idi  his  brother's  narra- 
tive, Vv.  -  .^r.liicient. 

J  !ir>\  ,'d  with  bov/ed  head,  and 
bursd;:^  l.i;;it  to  all  th.at  it  was 
nece-^;!iy  ;■>  *  omriiniricate  to  me. 
W'\)  '  .!.i;y  M;rad  Uilfiiled  her 
dilii-  ;:'/     ;..d'v.  With     unwearied 

pad^  r.(  e  .'.e  i  ■■ 'le  with  my  dif'erent 
eni""  ■  '^,  and  so(;thed  aiid  com- 
fort'-. ;     •  tiii'.iUL^h  them  all. 

It  \.t^  cfien  been  said  tluu  truth 
is  s-.,.;.';(.r  than  fiction,  and  the 
clo.si:  ;".!(  IS  of  Maud's  revelations 
to  n  '    \^.:e  .ndeet.l  passing   strange. 

I  hi':  .en  a  livinir  hrancesca  — 
and  ::.  !;  liviiig  Irancesca  was 
Lion.  1'-  v.iie,  and  Sir  Lionel's grand- 
chil(!.  .M\-  poll's  secret  was  the  fact 
that  lie  \vas  m.nried.  On  that  last 
night  (.f  liis  life  he  had  confided  the 
whole  <.ir<  unistances  to  Mr.  Vivian. 

Sir    Lionel's  daughter  had  been 


dead   for    many  years.     Francesca 
was  her  only  child.     Her  father  had 
married  again  in  her  early  childhood, 
and  Francesca  had  been  adopted  by 
a  childless  lady    of   great   wealth, 
whose  fancy  had  been  attracted  by 
the  child's  beauty.     In  that  lady*s 
house   Lionel   had    met    her,   and 
become    attached  to  her.       It  had 
never  been  his  intention  to  make  her 
his  wife  without  our  knowledge  and 
consent ;  but  the  sudden  death  of 
her  j)rotectress,   leaving  Francesca 
totally  unprovided  for,  and  the  con- 
secjuent  necessity  of  the  young  girl 
returning    to    her    father's     home, 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis  somewhat 
suddenly.     It  was,  of  course,  a  far 
difterent  home  from  the  one  in  which 
she  had  l.^een   reared.       Her  step- 
mother was  cruelly  unkind  to  her, 
her  father  was  little   better.     Both 
regarded  her  as  a  burden,  although 
they    were    receiving     the    liberal 
annuity  set  apart  by  Sir  Lionel  Darcy 
to  be  paid  to  his  daughter  and  her 
heirs.     She  was  utterly  miserable  ; 
and  Lionel — impulsive,   and  devot- 
edly attached  to  her — saw  but  one 
wa\  of  rescuing  her  from  a  most  un- 
l:appy  lot,  and  he   married  her  at 
once.     Had   our  son's  own    home 
been  what  it  ought  to  have  been — 
hadi  he  been  able  to   come  to  us 
in  full  confidence  and  affection,  he 
ne\  or  would  have  taken  such  a  step 
unknown   to  us.       He  did  not  thus 
e\(  use  himself  to  Mr.  Vivian.     He 
condemned  himself  alone,  as  he  told 
of  the  hasty  step  that  he  had  taken, 
urged  by  his  love  for  Francesca  and 
his  iridignant    pity  for  her  changed 
antl  unhappy  lot.     ]3ut  I  knew  well, 
when  I  heard  all  the  details,  that  his 
hasty    and   undutiful    marriage  had 
taken  place  at  the  time    when  my 
overwhelming  and  absorbing  sorrow- 
over  my  lost  Violet  had  seemed  to 
estrange  my  heart  even  from  my  son ; 
and  1  also  knew  that  at  that  time  he 
could  not  have  come  to  pour  out  his 
feelir.gs  to  me.     His  home  and  his 
mother's   heart  must  have  seemed 
equally  closed  to  him  in  his  trouble. 
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I  told  Maud  that  if  there  were  a 
fault  in  wliat  lie  had  done,  tlie  fault 
was  mine  ;  and  Maud  did  not  con- 
tradict me.     No  word  of  blame  was 

spoken  of  my  deail  boy 

I  have  lit  lie  more  to  add.  1  was 
not  tr()ui)le«l  by  any  legal  dinicullies. 
My  health  was  so  much  shattered 
that  J  was  inc.ipiible  of  enterin;^  fully 
into  any  of  tiie  subsecjuent  arrange- 
ments. Arthur  X'ivian  stood  between 
me  and  nil  tlu.-si'  troubles  ;  and  ALr.ul 
was  ever  by  my  side,  a  ministering 
angel  ind<:i'd. 

Tht  wre(  k  th  it  remained  of  Karls- 
coiirt  be<\niie  ihe  i)roi)erty  of  1  .ionel's 
wife.  I5y  her  mvn  most  earnest  re- 
quest, she  was  allowed  to  c"!  :r  into 
possession  as  his  wid(^w  ..  .d  the 
mother  of  his  tApected  child.  She 
wished  that  the  disgrat  cf'il  tale  of 
the  inln-ri lance  should  remain  un- 
known ;  she  wished  to  spare  the 
memory  oi'  Mi 'McI's  father.  It  was 
so  arraii.;- ■;,  and  iheshamefu!  secret 
never  L;aiiu-d  authorised  pnl)ii<  ity, 
whatever  may  have  been  w  hL^jiereil. 
I^'rahccsra  lives  at  KarKi ')nrt,  and 
there  is  a.  young  Sir  Lionel  by  her 
side.  She  w«»uld  fain  have  |»i'rsuaded 
me  to  make  l^arlscourt  my  home; 
but  I  could  not  live  then-,  and  I 
(|uitte«l  the  place  as  s:);'n  a-;  my 
strenL^ih  jiei-.ni;ted. 

I  li\e  in  a  lonely  cottage  near  the 
home  of  my  childhood,  Ilcombe.  I 
have  never  again  visited  Marlscourt  ; 
and  allhoUL'Ji  1  believe  that  Krancesca 


would  be  a  loving  daughter  to  me  if 
I  could  allow  it,  1  ever  feel  in  her 
presence  such  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  shame  and  misery,  that  I 
think  she  feels  that  the  intercourse 
between  us  can  never  be  fre<iuent.  I 
know  her  very  little.  Slie  comes  to 
see  me  occasionally.  She  is  fear- 
fully like  the  haunting  picture,  and 
I  shrink  from  her  glance. 

Lionel  comes  to  see  me  more 
fre(iuently.  1  wish  that  I  could  learn 
to  look  calmly  in  his  frank,  bright 
face.  I  wish  that  I  could  love  him, 
and  win  his  love ;  but  ever  as  I 
look  upon  him,  and  recal  his  father's 
bright  boyhood,  the  vision  rises 
before  me  of  that  wintry  dawn,  and 
the  violent  death  that  suddenly 
closed  my  Lioners  young  life;  and 
1  turn  shuddering  with  unnatural 
jealousy  from  the  life  and  light  of 
Lionel's  child's  existence. 

I  ovless  and  desolate  the  remainder 
of  my  life  nuist  be.  Sometimes 
Maud's  sweet  presence  brightens 
my  home.  Sometimes  Maud's 
words  bring  a  light  to  penetrate 
the  hopeless  despair  that  at  times 
overwhelms  me  ;  and  it  seems 
as  if  cNen  for  me  there  may  even- 
tually be  peace.  But  diis  is  not  the 
pi  .ice  in  which  to  s[)eak  of  such  a 
light,  and  of  such  a  ])eace. 

1  have  told  my  tale.  Verily,  we 
Sowed  the  Wind,  and  we  Reaped  the 
Whirlwind. 
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MASTERS  AND  MEN. 


TiiK  l:ist  few  years,  above  all  former, 
have  been  a  season  of  trades-unions 
and  strikes,  which    have  reached  a 
degree  of  fanaticism  sufiicient  to  call 
forth  some  at  lion  of  the  legislature,  al- 
though in  all  uiatLers  of  private  tiad- 
ing,  interference  on  the  part  of  (Jo- 
vernnieni  is,  perhaps,  best  left  alone. 
But  to  such  a  pitch  have  these  strikes 
arisen,  that   several  departments  of 
trade  are   already  crippled  thereby, 
and   threaten    to    become    stopped 
altogether.      Now,    if  we   take    the 
words   at   the   head  of  this  paper, 
what   do  they  imply  ?     Clearly,  au- 
thoritv  and  subordination.     Is  it  not 
an  ini^>nirovertible  fact,  that  in  this 
world  there  are  degrees  of  position, 
the  higher  :ind  lower— differences  of 
so(  ial  s I ;in(Hng,  differences  of  wealth; 
and,   to  ( omc  nearer  home  to  the 
individual,  ditierenc  es  of  talent  and 
genius,  and  ever  must  be  ?    Anyone 
not   beside  himself  admits  it;  and 
if  we  ask  how  comes  it  about,  the 
answer  is  not  far  off,  and  is  a  deter- 
minate   (»ne  :  /'/  is  the  luil!  of  God, 
With   which  will  it  clearly  becomes 
all    men    to    be    content — content 
within    the    definite    and   j)alpable 
lines    of  duty  strongly  laid  down. 
This  ac<iuies(  ence  in  no  wise  hinders 
a  man  fr-in  improving  his  position 
in  all  lawful  ways;  but  it  does,  and 
should,  hinder  a  man  from  denying 
all  rule  and  all   authority,  and  striv- 
ing to  usurp  die  functions  and  ])o\N'er 
of  tho.^e  I'l.K  ed  above  him  in  life — 
pla(  ed    dire(  tly   above    him    by   a 
divinely-ii'^iposed    order    and    plan. 
Such    denial    and    such    attempted 
usurpation  are.  without  doubt,  at  the 
root  (.f  nuiny  c>f  these  trades-unions 
and  strike  .  we  hear  so  much  about 
in  these  d;:ys. 

We  venluii'  to  assert,  that  a  spirit 
of  insul 'ordination  is  at  the  base  of 
that  revoh'/ioniry  tendency  we  find, 
to    .)ome   extent,  holding  captive  a 


portion  of  scciety  in  England,  which 
now  and  again  breaks  forth  in  noisy 
open-air  meetings  and  riotous  plat- 
form speeches.  There  seems  a  grow- 
ing disposition  to  act  upon  the  Irish- 
man's expression  of  opinion,  that 
"  one  man  is  as  good  as  another,  and 
better  !"  Now,  how  do  we  find  the 
facts  of  the  case  to  stand  between 
roasters  and  men.  In  the  broad, 
abstract  view  of  the  subject,  looking 
at  the  wh(.)le  human  family  as  one 
vast  brotherhood,  it  is  true  one  man 
is  as  good  as  another— as  good, 
that  is,  in  being  alike  created  by  God 
for  a  common  end,— namely.  His 
glory  and  their  ultimate  happiness. 
But  socially,  nationally,  and  indi- 
vidually, how  great  is  the  difference 
between  man  and  man  !  difierences 
as  great  almost  as  between  the  lowest 
type  of  hunianity  and  the  highest  ex- 
amples of  animal  intelligence.  What 
we  wish  to  insist  upon  is,  that  for  the 
most  part  such  differences  are  placed 
directly  ui)on  us  by  the  Almighty, 
and,  as  such,  the  crclersi,  and  authori- 
ties, and  nilers  of  society  should  be 
respected.  No  class  should  violently 
seek  to  displace  another  class  placed 
above  it  by  Providence;  such  conduct 
is  direcdy  against  the  plain  teaching 
of  the  told  will  of  Ciod,  and  must  in 
the  end  work  its  own  correction. 

Coming  now  more  directly  to 
the  case  of  masters  and  men,  using 
the  terms  in  the  sense  of  em- 
ployers and  employed,  let  us  see 
where  is  the  differenc  e  and  where  an 
ecjuality.  The  law  of  labour  is  bind- 
ing upon  all  men,  and,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  if  not  by  the 
hands,  '\vet  shall  all  men  work," 
whether  by  careful  thought  or 
anxiety,  or  l)y  planning  and  schem- 
ing, or  by  even  the  investment  and 
proper  control  and  nsponsibility  of 
amassed  wealth.  The  poor  are  not 
alwa\sthc  hardest  workers;  those 
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full    of    ri<:hcs  \wv,\'   toil   yet    more 
heavily  and  sleeplcs^ly;  for  to  jiicl«^c 
clearly  nf  trie  i.\vo    « .i.-.es,  \vc  must 
tiiki'   ifito   account   the  mental  and 
spiritual  parts   of  man,  no  less  than 
his    b(jdily;     and    it    docs    mostly 
hapj)en  that  they  who  labour  most 
heavily  with  l!:e  hands  do  little  or 
no  work  of  tlu;  mind — that   is,  no 
bindin;^  compulsory  work.    Many  a 
man  who   is  eir.  iiMl  for  his  wealth 
would  i;,ive  a  c  jIilt  full  of  ^old  f(jr  a 
"workman's"    ni^ht   of  sound,  un- 
troubled  sleep.     '^The  rest   of  the 
lal)t)urin;;  man  is  sweet,"  and   as  so 
much  <;f  our  lime  is  spent  in  slcej)  or 
the  weary  seekini;  of  it,  this  subject 
is  by  no  means  unimportant.   Again, 
many  a  rich  man,  rising   from    his 
costly  bed,  dreads  the  arrival  of  the 
post  in  die  morning,  and  the  number 
of  letters  awaitin:^  him  at  breakfast- 
time  —no  few  of  them  troublesome, 
some    i)Ossibly    calumnious,    letters 
such  a-,  mar  the  peace  of  the  morn- 
ing, and   leave  a  painful   feeling  all 
through  the  day.    l"rom  this  the  day- 
labourer  is  free.    Again,  in  the  com- 
merci.il  world,  wlaal  care,  and  fore- 
sight, ai.d  anxiety,  pertain   to  steer- 
ing a  s  lie  and  honoura!)le,  as  well  as 
hicralive  cf.)urse  in  trading  circles  I 
how  ()lU:n  is  a  man  troubled  how  to 
keep   his  i-mi)l()ycd  at  work  !  wlvre 
lo    look    for    orders !    or   by    wluit 
me.iMs   to   learn   the  trust v.-<'riliine.ss 
(jf  tili'^  or  th:U  firm  desirous  nl'  (,j)t'n- 
ing  a  <  (.nncxion  widi  him— a  (jues- 
lic)n    Iar:.""ly  alle*  ling  the   interests, 
and    pns,ij)|y  the  jmck-.-ts,  of  those 
very    wurkrnen    employed    by    him, 
who  fauv.y  their  iii:i-ter  has  a  very 
easy  time    of  it!     I^ooking    at  tliis 
part  of  our   subject   in  cc^nnection 
with  these  disastrous  ''strikes,"  we 
may  premise  that  strikes  mostly  lake 
place     in     largo     ( oncerns,    where 
monied   masters   have  under  them 
a  great  number   of  men.      Strikes 
have  less  bearing  upon  small  con- 
cerns :  so  wc  will  consider  them  m 
relation  to  capital  and  large  bodies 
of  workmen.    First  of  all,  it  behoves 
us  and  the  community  at  large  to 


remember  that  in  most  cases  such 
masters  could  live  very  comfortably 
without  trade  at  all :  hence  the  pub- 
lic are  benefited  by  their  engaging 
in   ('ommercial   pursuits,  and  more 
l)articularly  the  men  so    employed, 
while  our  national  prosperity  is  fur- 
thered at  the  same  lime.     Hence, 
very  reasonably,  such  men  may  be 
considere<l  to  have  at  least  a  right 
to  some  terms  of  carrying  on  their 
own  trading,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider that   some   trades   cannot  be 
carried  on  without  large  capital  in- 
volved, risked,  and  let  out  thus  for 
the    common  good :    for   we    hear 
again   and    again    of    unscrupulous 
men   trading  beyond   their  means, 
and   before   long  breaking    up,   to 
the  loss    upon    others  as  well  as 
themselves.      Moreover,   a  prudent 
master    is    very  frequently    almost 
obliged   to   lay  out  large   sums   in 
prospect  of  future  re(]uirements,  or 
in   the    expectation   of  changes   in 
his  trade,  which  investments  bring 
heavy  anxiety  very  often,  unfelt  by 
the  men,  who  receive  their  wages- 
week  by  week,  and  take  no   count 
and  run  no  risk  of  possible  losses  in 
the  future.  This  point  is  worth  con- 
sideration.    Such   forethought  and 
investment  have  to  be  made,  notun- 
freiiuently,  in  ( ases  where  the  men 
employed  are  directly  advantaged. 
Yet   this   aspect  of  affairs   is  very 
rarely  thought  of  by  the  men  at  all. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  case  of 
the  men.  'I'heir  work  in  many  cases 
is  most  severe,  and  su<:h  as  we,  who 
labour  little,  or  not  at  all,  by  hand^ 
should  think  a  terrible  mi.sfortune  if 
it  suddenlv  fell  to  our  lot.  There 
is  e^er  something  to  command 
respect  about  a  tnie  hand-worker, 
who  discharges  his  heavy  duty  regu- 
larly and  from  conscience,  with  a 
large  measure  of  daily  patience.  We 
ourselves  have  seen  the  sweat  drop- 
from  a  man's  seething  head,  anns» 
and  chest,  like  the  pouring  of  a  stream 
over  a  rock! — have  watched  the 
knotted  muscles  twist  and  turn  be- 
neath the  skin,  as  though  endued 
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with  separate  life ;  have  looked  on 
a  man  struggling  over  some  tough 
bit  of  work,  until  we  felt  it  a  cause 
for  wonder  that  soinc  portion  of  the 
intricate    frame   did    not   give   way 
under  the  tremendous   strain.     No 
question  about  the  reality  of  the  toil 
then  :  it  is  sharp,  severe,  and  pain- 
ful.    We  look  upon  few  men  with 
such  respect  and  admiration  as  upon 
the  patient  labourer,  grown  old  in 
faithful  toil  :  where  such  is  joined  to 
a  consistent  life  of  quiet  performance 
of  home  and  social  duties,  the  world 
has    few  spectacles   so   satisfactory. 
Neither   does   use   so    deaden    the 
sense  of  the  weight  of  hard  toil,  but 
that  it  generally  marks  a  man  early 
in  life  ;  and  there  is  something  sad, 
even  while  so  admirable,  in  the  re- 
signed expression  of  an  old  labourer. 
We   remember  some,  as  we  write, 
whose  foreheads  were   grooved  by 
many  lines  of  hardship,  and  about 
whose  eyes   there  was  a  sorrowful 
look  for  far-off  relief:  men  generally 
of  so  stern  a  countenance  that  the 
smiles  of  life  seemed  gone  for  ever : 
men  of  few  words,  but  of  unflinching 
discharge  of  duty  :  men  about  whom 
there  seemed   an  air  of  continued 
bracing  up  for  conflict :  men  who  had 
small  time  for  any  one  of  the  little 
amenities  of  life,  and  knew  almost 
nothing    of  its   a^sthetical  aspects : 
men  of  stern  mould,  framed  for  battle 
with  the  i::;rim  forces  of  labour  con- 
tinually  in  front  of  them.     Such  men 
must  ever  command  respect ;  the  lot 
of  life   fell  heavily  upon  them ;  or 
rather  the  will  of  God  placed  upon 
them  t'lc  1  iirden  of  work  in  a  heavy 
materi;il  fcm.    Yet,  when  earth  rolls 
into  its  own  shadow,  upon  such  men 
fLilIs  a  ilcvvy,  sound  repose;  calm  for 
the  most  part  as  an  infant's  sleep. 
N  'W,  if  such  a  man  is  contented  with 
his  wages,  and  the  master  contented 
with  the  work  done,  the  obligation 
is  mutual,  and  the  tie  of  master  and 
man    most    perfect.      But    suppose 
either  is  not   satisfied,  what  then  ? 
This  brings  us  to  the  central  point  of 
our  subject,  which  we  desire  to  con- 
sider as  equitably  as  possible. 


The  engagement  of  a  man  to  work 
for  his  master  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
contract,  in  the  first  instance  binding 
upon  neither  until  voluntarily  en- 
tered upon.  Now  with  whom  origi- 
nates the  contract  ?  Clearly  with  the 
master,  who,  from  the  possession  of 
the  requisite  capital,  and  in  other 
ways,  is  enabled  to  make  the  offer 
of  work.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  master  has  the  prior  claim 
to  offer  conditions  of  work,  since 
without  his  will  to  engage  labour  the 
workman  would  have  no  opportunity 
of  work  in  that  quarter  at  all.  We 
are  dealing,  of  course,  with  the  case 
of  a  master  willing  to  engage  a  body 
of  men  as  workmen ;  because  the 
broad  features  of  the  case  are  best 
seen  on  a  large  scale,  and  because 
the  questions  of  capital  and  labour, 
of  the  several  rights  of  masters  and 
men,  affect  the  public  most  in  such 
instances,  and  have  so  been  agitated 
of  late.  We  say,  then,  that  the  first 
part  of  the  bargain  undoubtedly  rests 
with  the  master :  the  first  proposal 
of  terms  and  wages  of  right  comes 
from  him.  And  diis  not  only  be- 
cause such  a  master  is  possessed  of 
the  requisite  means,  and  has  a  "  right 
to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own,"  but 
also  from  the  fact  that  he  alone,  by 
wide  observation  and  experience,  as 
possibly  also  by  means  of  paid  agents, 
is  competent  to  judge  of  conditions, 
terms,  and  prices  of  the  mercantile 
enterprise  upon  which  he  is  willing 
to  risk  his  property.  Coming  now  to 
a  proposal  of  terms  and  wages  offered 
by  any  master  to  men  he  is  willing 
to  engage  as  his  workmen,  we  would 
first  state  that  such  first  proposal  is 
altogether  of  the  nature  of  an  open 
contract :  the  man  can  accept  it  or 
not,  precisely  as  he  pleases.  Such 
invariable  first  condition  of  terms 
places  the  man  exactly  on  a  level 
with  his  master.  Here  they  stand  on 
mutual  ground :  the  master  offers, 
the  man  accepts  or  declines.  Here, 
then,  we  arrive  at  a  point  where  "one 
man  is  as  good  as  another."  The 
right  of  free  action  is  one  of  the  b< 
conditions  of  moral  civilisation, . 
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7nan  Jut^  a  r'r^ht  to  make  the  best  ifar- 
f^ain  he  din  for  himself.  IJiit  for  a 
man  lo  s.iy  to  a  master,  **  I  won't 
work  for  yon  at  this  price,  neither 
shall  anyoiu:  else,"  is  as  inicjuitous 
as  it  is  injurious;  and  nut  only  un- 
just l^)  l!ie  ni;ister,  but  likewise  lo 
other  \\w\\  who  might  he  willing  to 
work  «>:i  the  terms  offereil.  So  this 
individual  ireedoin  of  aetion  is  a 
strong  power  in  the  hands  of  each 
workiii.in,  who  thus  stands,  as  we 
said,  ()\\  li.e  same  level  lure  as  his 
master.  Mach  have  their  own  indi- 
vidiiil  rights  ;  diere  are  the  two  dis- 
tinct sid-.s  lo  the  bargain.  Hut  tor 
men  to  band  themselves  together  to 
prevent  other  men,  who  might  be 
willing,  from  working  for  any  master, 
on  the  t«:rms  he  feels  able  to  make, 
is  alto;;<.ih'-r  unjust  and  wrong,  in- 
flicting j;\i!  upon  die  coimnutiiiy  at 
larg(;.  and  \\\  the  end  bringing  down 
retri!)i:iion  upon  their  own  class  of 
laboun-ix,  w]i!.>m  thus  wronglully 
they  may  seek  to  advantage.  Yet 
such  a  sv^ii'm  of  coen  ion  hds  been 
at  work  many  times,  to  tlie  great 
injury  to  li.ide.  and  much  individual 
loss. 

Agiiii,  if  a  man  after  engaging 
himself  I)  .1  master  has  cause  to 
compliiii  i»f  liie  terms,  or  fmds  he 
can  ii'iprove  Iiis  condition  elsewhere, 
there  is  one  clear  course  open  to 
him  :  lu.  •  a.i  .i;;ve  [»roi)er  legal  notice 
to  b"  <lis(  h.HLifd. 

Til''  en-;\;';iMent  was  entered  into 
between  Ii;:r-. -elf  individually  and  his 
mast*  r  ii.di\  i  I-iallv  ;  it  is  therefore 
both  11- ill.  ar.d  reasonable  that  his 
liberalii.il  from  that  engagement 
shoul;!  Im.'  iliesaine.  The  men  were 
not  en^a-fd  in  (^'mj)anies;  neither 
shouM  they  lake  advantage  of  the 
simple  power  t»f  number,  ami  seek 
to  (■'  n:e  ll..ir  employer  by  leaving 
in  a  ma-.^,  lor  the  sijle  pur[)ose  of 
doing  liim  >«  uie  :njury  or  seeking  to 
conii'v'!  Iiihi  \\«'II  versed  in  know- 
led-;«;  of  til  •  I  •).  d  (juestions  of  his 
trade — to  I  11  m  with  their  views  of 
wagi  -. ;  \  hi)  have,  and  can  have, 
very  imperfect  ideas  of  the  demands 


of  markets,  or  the  rise  and  fall  of 
l)rices,  or  the  cost  of  materials^  or  loss 
from  bail  debts,  or  any  other  con- 
tingency largely  affecting  the  manu- 
facturer. We  contend  that  if  work- 
men are  not  satisfied  with  their 
wages,  tliey  should  give  propcmotice 
individually^  just  as  they  entered 
upcjn  work  indiiidually,  and  not  in 
the  mass.  We  contend  that  the 
rights  of  masters  and  men  are  in- 
divitlual  rights :  since  no  man  is 
bound  to  work  unless  he  agrees,  and 
is  moreover  emj)loye(l  separately  and 
alone.  This  view  of  the  subject 
materially  reduces  the  limits  of  the 
([iiestion  of  Cai)ital  and  Labour, 
and  ])laces  the  subject  upon  better 
foumlations  ;  for  there  should  ever 
subsist  a  kindly  individual  feeling 
of  respe("t  and  attachment  between 
master  and  man,  from  which  posi- 
tion neither  will  willingly  seek  the 
luirt  (;f  the  other.  The  best  work- 
men we  ourselves  have  ever  known 
have  been  those  who  through  a  Hfe- 
time  clung  firmly  attached  to  their 
masters,  and  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  striking  for  wages,  or  dic- 
tating terms  to  their  employers,  as  of 
flying  to  the  moon. 

It  is  generally  found  that  the 
cause  of  sirikes  is  dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  a  body  of  workmen  with 
the  price  given— that  is,  with  the 
wages  paid  by  their  master;  and  a 
few  imruly  and  revolutionary  sjjirits 
stir  up  the  rest  to  disorder  and  dis- 
content, while  the  ma.ss  of  the  men 
are  often  too  willing  to  be  blindly 
led  on  to  what  often  ends  in  ureal 
loss  both  to  themselves  and  then* 
masters.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
much  of  the  agitation  ending  in 
strikes  arises  from  a  temper  akin  to 
that  whi<*li  wiiuld  tiproot  all  forms  of 
government,  -imply  because  they  are 
forms  of  g"\'  rnment,  and  not  from 
the  intrinsM  merits  of  the  case. 
There  are  m  n  in  most  classes  of 
society  embii  •red  at  all  above  them, 
who  will  ji.  ip  at  any  chance  of 
"levelling  <  -vvn"  others  to  their 
own  sUmdar  ,  and  who  are  rebel- 
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lious  at  all  power  and  rule  in    the 
land  ;   unmindful  that  could    they 
have  their  own  way,  there  must,  from 
the  nature  of  things,  be  law,  order, 
ranks,  and  degrees :  and  if  they  them- 
selves could  take  the  place  of  their 
masters,  other   men  beneath    tliem 
might  allege  the  same  grievance,  and 
likewise   plan    their    downfal,    thus 
bringin^:  no  end  to  the  disorder  and 
confusion  of  society.     The  agitators 
of  strikes  generally  seek  power  :  wish 
to  gain  a  hold    upon  the  minds  of 
their  fellow-workmen,  and  too  often, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  '^  delegates  "  of 
"unions,"  look   for  direct   profit  to 
themselves.       They  likewise   often 
strive  to  rule  the  trade,  of  which  they 
are  but  the  lowest  members,  and  least 
of  all  men  fit  to  pronounce  an  opi- 
nion as  to  rates,  prices,  and  wages. 
Bad  can  only  result  from  one  class  of 
men  striving  to  overthrow  another, 
or  to  usurp  the  rightful  prerogative 
of  another;  and  we  make  bold  to 
say,  the  fixing  of  trade  prices,  and 
consequently  of  wages,  belongs  to 
the  masters,  and  in  no  wise  to  the 
the  men.     If  the  wages  offered  be 
not  adequate,  no  man  is  compelled 
to  work  beyond  the  term  of  his  own 
voluntary   and    legal    engagement. 
Again,  a  niggardly  master  is  most 
frequently  put  right  by  the  trade : 
other  men  give  right  wages,  there- 
fore no  man  is  compelled  to  work 
for  him.  Now,  the  broad  features  of 
any  large  manufacturing  pursuit  are 
so  much  the  result  of  wide  connex- 
ions and  far-reaching  requirements, 
that  no  one  can  rule  his  trade  ;  but 
in  the  majority  of  cases  he  must  go 
with  the  tide,  and  regulate   prices 
and  wages  according  to  the  scale  of 
his  district,  and  even  his  country ; 
so  that  a  niggardly  master  is  nearly 
always  putrightbyothermasters,who 
go  with  the  stream,  and  order  their 
trade  according  to  the  demands  of 
the  times  in  which  they  live.  Hence 
it   becomes   a    comparatively    rare 
matter  for  any  body  of  men  to  be 
ground  down  by  their  employers,  so 
as  justly  to  call  for  united  action,  or 


giving    up    work    in   a  mass :  the 
thing  generally  rights  itself 

The  worst  form  of  "  strikes "  is 
that,  when  over  an   entire  district 
the  mass  of  w^orkmen  band  them- 
selves to  overrule  and  compel  their 
masters  to  give  them  such  wages  as 
the   men  consider  they    ought  to 
have.     In  this  matter  we  consider 
it   very  rarely  happens  that  work- 
men are  competent  to  form  a  good 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 
They  are  not  in  a  position  to  master 
the  ins   and  outs  of  the  trade,  its 
rapid  changes,  its  losses,  its  risks ; 
and  often  jump  to  the  conclusion, 
they  must  have  an  advance  in  wages, 
simply  because,  in  some  branch  of 
that   trade,   prices   have   gone   up, 
without  considering  that  the  cost  of 
materials,  and  consequent  cost   of 
production,  may  or  has  gone  up  in 
the    same    or   greater  proportion. 
How  is  a  workman,  from  his  limited 
knowledge  and  narrow  field  of  ex- 
pe-tl^nce,  able  to  grapple  with  the 
complicated  involutions  of  any  par- 
ticular trade  ?    Yet  we  might  sup- 
pose everything  was  clear  to  thenty 
to  hear  some  "  delegates  "  enlarge 
upon  the   fancied  wrongs  of  their 
fellow  -  workmen.      "WTiat    do  such 
men  know  of  foreign  competition, 
for  instance?   or  the  difficulty  of 
markets,  or  the  cost  of  carriage  of 
materials  ?      Receiving    their    pay 
weekly  or  fortnightly,  to  them  there 
is   an   end    of   the    matter :    their 
money  is  sure ;  they  have  no  risk. 
And  we  must  say  again  that  ques- 
tions of  prices  and  wages,  of  cost  of 
production  and  selling  rates,  should 
be  left  to  the  masters,  in   whose 
hands  lies  the  risk,  and  but  for  whose 
embarkation  in  trade  the  workmen 
would  come  badly  off.     Occasion- 
ally there  are  to  be  found  masters 
who  are  so  utterly  niggardly  and  sel- 
fish, they  deserve  to  change  places 
with  their  workpeople,   and   to  be 
pinched  themselves.     The  wonder 
is»  they  find  men  to  work  for  them 
at  all :  but  we  must  remember  that 
below  the  order  of  good  and  tidy 
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workmen  lies  .a  rlass  of  hun^Ty  men, 
rca.Iy  cvi-n  for  a  i»ii.<liin^  livelihood. 
Tlu:  hcsl  Ic.sMj]!  fur  such  masters  is, 
for  their  workmen  to  leave  them  one 
by  (;rie  :  to  leave  them  aKme  in  their 
glory,    or    rather    their    selfishness. 
Such  men  deserve  ti)  l»e  left  stranded 
in  isolation.      IrifurLimately,  there 
arr    some     (k:w    nu-n     who    would 
grind  ch.nvn  j)<H>r  aiul  feeMe  huma- 
nity to  the  lowest  levrl  of  servitude, 
more  like  the  old  si. i  very  of  America 
than    work    in    llngland  ;  men   who 
give  the  least   and  exact  the  most ; 
who  take  all  ai.d  mjie  out  the  least 
thcv  ran   in  rL-nim.     Sn<h  conduct 
finds  its  ov.n  reward  i:i  ilie  absence 
of    kindlv    human     svmi>athv,    the 
growing  dislike  (-f  tl-o.,e  almost  com- 
pelled to  l;e  .';ul»je'  t  l<)  il,  the  jjrivate 
sclf-dis^ulisfadioM  itbrin^-is;  as  also 
in  the  woildlv  Ij^s  which   in  some 
form  <,r  odur  is  sun-  to  he  the  re- 
sult.     Ia-l  lb. ere  ever  be  a  fair  scale 
of  wa;;es  fur  a  fair  return  of  work,  a 
liberal  i)ay  into  the  hand  tha*  v:;ll- 
ingly  toils  in  return  ;  a  free  expres- 
sion of  ^ood  will  between  master  and 
man,  alike  honouring  to  each.    And 
such  liuitual  g(X)d  feeling  cannot  but 
result  in  the  g<joil  <.)f  both  :  nuitual 
assistance  bringing  niutual  benefit. 
And  from   the  master  towards  his 
servant  should  there  ever  be  a  gentle 
enforcement   of  authority,    mindful 
of  what    servitude  really  is,  and  a 
ready  recognition  of  the   rights  of 
man.      There  should  be  no  rude  or 
frequent  reminder  that  the  labourer 
is  in  bondage  to  another :  the  yoke 
is  galling  enough,  frecjuently,  with- 
out  that.      There  ought   to   be   a 
kindly   tone   in  giving  orders,  put 
in  an  easy  way,  less  by  command 
than  suggestion :   the  command  is 
there,  but  let  it  be  put  lightly,  not 
to  grate   on    the   sensitiveness    of 
another's   feelings.     The   secret  of 
a  master's  behaviour   towards    his 
workmen  lies  in  remembering  how 
he  himself  should  like  to  be  treated, 
were  he  a  servant.     This  is  the 
golden  rule,  and  may  be  practised 
without  any  dereliction  of  authority. 


"NVe  call  to  mind  a  certain  secondary 
agent,  in  a  large  manufacturing  con- 
cern, who  was  too  much  given  to 
order   his   men  under  him  as  one 
might    (»rder    a   dog;    the    conse- 
(juence  was,  that  when  he  told   a 
man  to  Li(j  and  do  some  litde  extra 
work,  the  answer  sometimes  was, 
"  I  shan't  !  thee  canst  do  it  thee- 
self!"     IJut  when   the  head-master 
gently  asked   the   man  to    do  the 
same  work    in  a  more   considerate 
tone,    it    was    generally     promptly 
dt)ne.      It  is   but   reasonaljle   that 
w<;rkmen  should  like  to  be  treated 
as  nun.     The  decree  which  (jlaces 
one  m;m  over  another  does  not  give 
him    any   li<ense   for    domineering 
.severity,  uiten  more  insulting  than 
a  knock-d(Avn  blow. 

lietween  masters  and  their  labour- 
ers there  sh«)uld,  moreover,  ever  be 
a  considi-ration  arising  from  the  re- 
men  ibrai.cx"    that  a  life   of    coarse 
labour  is  a  heavy  thing  to  bear;  a 
a   burden,  in  fact,   which  a  kindly 
word,  .ind  tone,  and  expression  of 
countenance,   can    somewhat   case. 
Think  what  it  is  to  bear  the  strain 
of    enfon  ed    daily    labour;     often 
painful — absolutely  painful.    The  up- 
start domineering  master,  "dressed 
in  a  little  brief  authority,"  would  be- 
think himself  if  compelled  to  change 
l)laces  with  one  of  his  day-labourers 
only  for  a  single  day.     The  experi- 
ence might  do  him  good.     1  remem- 
ber once,  at  a  manufactory  in  the 
Midland  counties,  when  a  workman 
had  got  his  son,  verging  on  manhood, 
to  hclj)  him  a  little  at  some  work 
that  recjuired  the  twisting  and  turn- 
ing of  heavy  iron  bars,  with  strong 
blows  from  a  sledge-hammer  weigh- 
ing about  thirty  pounds ;  the  youth 
at  last     (juietly    said,    "  Father,    it 
makes  my  arms  ache."  Ix)oking  up  to 
us,  the  father  replied,  "  They'll  ache 
a  dell  (deal)  more  yet,  behappen." 

We  are  writing  in  the  month  of 
August,  and  call  to  mind  how  many 
workmen  must  now  be  toiling  in  the 
great  heat,  for  as  Alexander  Smith 
expressed  it,  ''summer  has  leaped 
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upon  us  like  a  tiger."  At  some  iron 
works,  not  a  hundred  miles  from 
where  we  are  writing,  the  heat  on 
such  days,  at  some  of  the  furnaces, 
is  enough  absolutely  to  roast  a  leg  of 
viuttoji  in  the  very  place  where  the 
furnace-man  has  to  work.  Yet  such 
men  keep  at  it  until  the  thermometer 
registers  So  degrees  anywhere  in  the 
shade.  Then  generally  they  cease 
work,  and  no  wonder.  Nothing  but 
the  intense  perspiration  and  men's 
wonderful  powers  could  withstand 
such  heat.  It  is  not  unfrequently 
enough  to  harm  their  clothing.  Now, 
wluU  must  such  work  be  to  poor 
humanity  just  before  such  men  are 
compelled  to  relinquish  it?  Verily, 
most  men  know  nothing  of  such 
work  :  did  they,  they  would  be 
tolerant  and  kindly  disposed  to  all 
who  thus  bear  the  yoke. 

It  is  not  sucii  a  7'cry  pleasant 
thing  on  a  raw  winter's  morning  to 
turn  out  into  the  cold  fields,  and 
stand  for  hours  '^  topping  and  tailing 
turnips,"  until  the  fingers  are  be- 
numbed and  the  feet  ache  with  cold, 
and  to  know  that  that  must  be  our 
lot  for  many  consecutive  mornings, 
with  only  the  Sunday  rest.  Methinks, 
this  being  weighed  over  in  the  mind, 
the  farmer  has  good  reason  to  speak 
kindly  to  a  lad  so  working,  \\4ien  the 
farmer's  children  are  snugly  warm  in 
bed. 

Neither  do  we  think  the  gentleman 
farmer,  who  rarely  visits  the  place 
exce[)t  in  September,  would  like  to 
**  hoe  swedes "  alongside  old  Ben 
Williams  in  July  or  August.  It  might 
possibly  make  him  warm.  So  a 
pleasant  word  with  the  old  labourer 
is  not  thrown  away,  neither  falls  to 
the  ground,  any  time  the  master 
passes  him  on  the  farm  and  ex- 
changes a  kindly  greeting.  The 
master  may  possibly  bethink  himself 
that  yonder  old  labourer  has  done 
better  work  in  the  world  than  he, 
possibly  goes  back  and  asks  after  the 
old  man's  ailing  daughter,  telling 
him  to  send  down  to  the  house  for 
something  the  doctor  orders.    Think 


you  old  Ben  will  do  his  work  less 
willingly  or  be  less  respectful  for 
this  ?     I  wot  not. 

AVe  sometimes  wonder  how  some 
trades  find  men  to  work  them ;  as, 
for  instance,  soap-boiling,  or  glue 
manufacture,  or  even  the  hide-and- 
skin  business.  Certainly  use  tones 
down  aversion  ;  but  such  men  must 
have  their  senses  even  as  the  rest  of 
us,  and  these  men  continually  suffer 
at  such  work.  One  cannot  but  pity 
such  people,  when  we  come  within 
half  a-mile  of  their  odoriferous  occu- 
pation :  yet  we  have  heard  of  the  re- 
tired tallow-chandler,  who  used  regu- 
larly to  go  down  to  the  works  on 
boiling  days.  Thus  does  custom 
modify  us  all :  and  very  well  it  is  so, 
otherwise  life  would  be  almost  insuf- 
ferable to  some  men.  It  makes  one 
sad  to  see  how  the  higher  qualities 
and  powers  of  many  men  are  kept 
subservient  to  their  menial  work  ;  no 
room  for  much  mental  exercise,  or 
nesthetical  considerations,  or  lofty 
flights  ;  no  field  for  the  creative 
power  which  may  underlie  ability  for 
common  work.  This  repression  must 
chafe  many  a  man  at  his  poor  em- 
ployment, and  prove  to  him  the  main 
exercise  of  self-denial  and  of  patience. 
It  would  seem  as  though  all  this  does 
not  matter,  provided  a  man  does  his 
duty  where  God  has  placed  him. 
There  will  be  time  and  room  for 
loftier  employment,  when  this  con- 
tracted life  is  safely  past.  There  will 
then  be  plenty  of  room  :  there  will 
then  be  plenty  of  time  ;  just  as  the 
spaces  between  the  stars  are  wide, 
and  the  revolutions  of  the  planets 
have  gone  on  for  long.  Fitness  for 
The  Kingdom  is  the  main  end  of 
life  :  consequently  coarse  work,  well 
performed  and  patiently,  may  con- 
tribute to  such  fitness  as  largely  as, 
or  even  more  so,  than  some  smoother 
and  wealthier  lot  in  life. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration 
of  the  theme  of  masters  and  men, 
which  should  afford  some  consola- 
tion to  those  placed  low  in  life,  and 
who  literally  "  eat  their  bread  by  t    : 
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sweat  of  their  brow.'*  Man  is  des- 
tined to  labour,  and  in  sonic  w:iy  or 
other  must  all  of  us  work.  Prolmbly 
many  a  day-labourer  toilini;  in  the 
heat  and  burden  of  tlie  day,  would 
laugh  al  you,  were  you  gravely  to  tell 
him  that  the  wealthy  genllenian  wlio 
rolls  by  in  his  carriage  il(>tli  like- 
wise work.  What !  yonder  elegantly 
dressed  man,  leaning  back  and  enj<>y- 
ing  the  air  and  scenery,  w  ork  ?  Surely 
so  :  in  some  form,  if  noi  in  yours. 
Why,  at  the  very  moment  you  think 
him  most  easy  in  mind,  may  he  be 
planning  and  contriving  ;  trying  to 
sec  tlie  best  way  out  of  some  family 
diihculty:  arranging  how  to  invest 
some  i)roperty  for  Uiose  who  may 
come  after  him  :  scheming  where  to 
erect  some  farm-buildings  for  one 
of  his  tenants :  thinking  over  the 
troublesome  contents  of  one  of  his 
many  morning's  letters  :  trying  to  see 
his  way  clear  in  some  parish  matters, 
or  in  .some  of  the  many  modes  in 
which  the  retired  gentleman,  even, 
is  ( ailed  upon  to  work.  lUit  what 
we  wish  now  i>arti<:ularly  to  advance 
is  that,  couUl  we  but  clearly  see  all 
concerning  the  two  cases,  Ixilance 
all  pros  and  cons^  there  nn'ght  not 
be  such  a  <lifierenc:e  in  the  lots  of 
two  such  men,  as  ap})ears  outwardly 
to  be.  lnasmu(.:h  as  peace  is  very 
mu<'h  a  state  of  mind  and  heart, 
rather  than  of  body,  it  may  even  be 
that  the  day-labourer  has  more  rail 
rest  than  his  master.  lie  may  think 
this  .sounds  strange,  but  so  it  may 
be  ;  for  consider  how  free,  mentally^ 
the  workman  mostly  is —  the  ordinary 
workman  toiling  by  hand.  It  con- 
cerns him  not  directly  to  measure 
all  those  niceties  of  trade,  .so  per- 
plexing to  his  master ;  neither  is  he 
alarmed  for  trade  losses ;  neither  is 
he  ])uzzled  whom  to  trust,  as  his 
master  so  frecjuently  is.  And  when 
the  evening  .shadows  liberate  him 
from  his  daily  task,  he  is  a  free  man  ; 
freest  of  all  in  thought,  where  his 
master  has  been  so  often  and  so  long 
a  bondsman.  I  le  has  tt)  rise  early,  it 
is  true,  but  can  eaily  drop  into  slcej), 


less  likely  to  be  harassed  by  baneful 
dreams.  Wealth  is  mostly  encum- 
bered with  many  cares.  Many  a 
man,  surrounded  by  state  and  en- 
forced by  ceremony,  has  thought, 
not  widiout  a  sort  of  pensiveness, 
upon  the  Latin  words  :  Viviiur  cxU 
^lio  melius, 

Jt  has  often  come  home  to  our- 
selves, \\\\\\  the  ])ower  of  a  shadow- 
ing of  the  reality,  that  could  we  know 
all  the  dealings  of  God  with  each  of 
us,  and  the  way  circumstances  affect 
the  inner  life  of  each,  we  should  find 
ourselves  j placed  upon  a  more  level 
platform  than  the  strange  degrees  of 
life  outwardly  make  us  ai)pear.  Our 
own  lot  in  life  is,  for  each  man,  im- 
(juestionably  the  best  possible  for 
us :  ordered  to  the  moulding  of 
character  re(iuired,  and  best  .suited 
to  the  individual  life.  Yet  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  many 
a  wealthy  master  would  be  as  ready 
to  exchange  places  with  his  work- 
man (their  real  life  being  all  laid 
bare)  as  might  the  workman  with 
his  master.  Such  a  consideration 
should  make  each  more  contented 
with  his  own  lot,  and  more  tolerant 
of  others  placed  either  above  or  be- 
low  him  in  worldly  circumstance. 
Perhaps  in  nothing  is  tlie  conduct  of 
a  true  gentleman  so  characteristic  as- 
in  his  bearing  towards  those  beneath 
him  :  it  is  a  kind  of  cnicial  test. 
Many  a  time  have  we  heard  so  and 
so  spoken  of  by  a  workman  as  a 
"  nice-.spoken  genUeman,"  ever  ready 
to  exchange  a  kind  word,  and  ever 
free  and  affable  in  manner,  ready  ta 
listen  and  hear  a  servant's  words, 
"  He  is  more  like  a  father  than  a 
master,"  we  once  heard  a  coachman 
say— the  highest  testimony  he  could 
give  for  his  employer.  In  far  older 
times,  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant  was  more  like  that  of  father 
and  son  than  now  it  generally  is, 
and,  consequently,  the  mutual  attach- 
ment was  greater.  In  the  days  of 
the  tented  patriarchs,  there  was  to 
the  servant  a  sense  of  protection  as 
well  as   support,  in  exchange  for 
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labour    done :    nor   could    another 
master  be  readily  found.     In  those 
primitive  times,  service  was  rendered 
more    frequently     to     one     master 
throughout   a   lifetime.     We    tln'nk 
there  was  no  such  things  as  "  strikes  " 
in  those  days.     Probably  more  gra- 
titude   mingled    with    service    then, 
and  a  stronger  feeling  of  allegiance. 
In  very  lar^e  concerns  of  the  p'resent 
day  it  often  happens  that  the  master 
himself  is   altogether  an   absentee, 
unknown  even  by  sight  to   one-half 
his  workmen,  while  tlie  management 
is  carried  on  by  agents  and  secondary 
master.     In  such  cases  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  loss  of  personal  esteem  and 
attachment  :    the  contract  between 
master  and  men  loses  an  important 
tie.  A  good  workman  must  be  glad  to 
see  the  approving  eye  of  his  master. 
You    will    generally  fmd  that  an 
agitation   for  an    advance  in  wages 
takes  jjlace  not  among  tlie  poorest 
labourers,  but  among  well-paid   me- 
chanics and  artisans  :  weavers  and 
spinners,  i)uddlors  and  men  of  iron- 
works,   nail- makers,    men   who   can 
earn  more  wages  than  they  require 
for  daily  support,     ('onsetpiently  you 
find  a  sad  ])rcvalcnce  of  low  public- 
houses  and  smnll   beershops  in  dis- 
•tricts  where  these  men  fmd  work. 
Instead  of  making  the  best  of  their 
position   individually,  and  saving  a 
little  money  in  anticipation  of  the 
evening  of  life,  as  such  men  are  well 
able  to  do,  there  is  a  grievous  reck- 
lessness   and    extravagance    among 
the  great   mass    of  such  men,  who 
would   rather    "  strike "    for    more 
wages  than  save   something  out  of 
their  present   pay.     Get  what  they 
will,  such  men  don't  save.  We  speak 
from  experience  of  the  great  mass  of 
such    men.     It  happened   not  long 
ago  that  we  were   passing  late  one 
Saturday  evening  tlirough  a  thickly- 
peopled  i)art  of  a  large  iron-produ- 
cing district,  just  at  a   time  when 
a  meeting  had  been  held  to  ap^itate 
for   more   wages.      Every   third   or 
fifth  house  on  one  side  of  the  street 
was  a  beershop,  flaming  with  gas, 


and  filled  with  men  eager  to  spend 
the  surplus  of  the  week's  wages. 
Here  and  there  was  a  gin-palace, 
glaring  and  reprobate,  crowded  about 
the  doors  by  young  men  and  women, 
whose  demoralisation  it  was  as- 
sisting. It  was  hot  weather,  and 
througli  open  windows  of  upper 
rooms  we  could  hear  sounds  of  bois- 
terous and  senseless  revelry,  with 
tones  now  and  then  of  fierce  quarrel- 
ling. We  passed  men  staggering 
home  with  bottle  and  basket,  late 
from  work  :  a  steady  and  silent 
woman  on  our  left  hand  led  a  rolling 
and  noisy  drunkard  to  their  blighted 
home.  She  had  probably  had  a 
hard  day  of  it,  putting  home  tidy, 
and  that  was  the  return  !  At  a  comer 
three  young  fellows  stood  with  coats 
off,  preparing  for  a  fight,  while  per- 
haps the  saddest  sight  of  all  was  that 
of  little  children,  who  should  have 
been  put  clean  to  bed,  sitting  close 
by  on  door-steps,  and  hearing  all 
the  horrible  conversation,  and  see- 
ing the  bad  example  of  fathers  and 
brothers  about  them.  Sad,  indeed, 
is  it  to  muse  on  the  probable  future 
of  such  j)oor  children,  reared  in  dirt 
and  foul  words.  There  is  one  town, 
situated  in  a  certain  mining  district 
in  England,  where  are  some  twenty 
or  more  gin-palaces — one  to  every 
street,  or  more ;  these  are  in  addi- 
tion to  a  regular  host  of  public- 
houses,  thronged  for  the  most  part 
nightly.  What  sums  of  money  must 
go  to  these  places  !  Enough  to  main- 
tain more  than  all  the  poor  and  aged 
of  the  district.  How  blindly,  too, 
many  young  men  follow  in  the  steps 
of  their  older  companions,  and  saun- 
ter to  "  the  public  "  night  after  night. 
Very  little  can  be  done  for  the  con- 
dition of  such  men,  until  so  many 
of  these  small  pot-houses  are  closed 
by  the  legislature  for  all  purposes  of 
in-door  drinking.  Why,  many  a  man 
would  often  go  straight  home  to  his 
wife  and  children,  did  not  the  "  Bar- 
ley-mow," or  "  Golden  Fish,"  invite 
him  to  enter,  by  parading  its  tempt- 
ing allurements.     It  is  seldom  what; 
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a  workman  drinks  at  home  that 
either  makes  him  poor  or  a  drimkard  \ 
it  is  the  temptation  of  boon-com- 
panions, and  the  misguided  idea  that 
it  is  a  fine  thing  to  sit  and  order  the 
jug  to  be  filled.  Better  inlluences 
would  be  about  him  at  home,  even 
when  thirsty  and  weary  from  his 
work  :  at  the  beershop  he  has  nothing 
to  do  but  sit  and  drink,  thirsty  or 
not  'I'hese  too  numerous  small 
pot-houses,  open  nt  all  hours,  are 
a  rurse  to  the  country.  The  socjikt 
(lovernment  seriously  reconsiders 
this  (piestion  the  butter. 

As  the  world   grows    older,  it  is 
a  satisfaction  to   all  thinking  men 
when  a  conununity  throws  off  any 
old  custom  which  was  a  blot  upon 
its   integrity  with  the  nations.     All 
good  men  rejoiced  when  the  l^niied 
States    of    America    resolved    that 
slavery  should  exist  no  longer.     It 
is  stninge  that  with  humnn  feelings 
of  their  own,  with  little  children  of 
their  own,  so  many  men  could   be 
found  in  favour  of  niiikin''  slaves  of 
their  fellow-men  ;   :ind  one's   blood 
boils  to  read  of  the  frightful  ])unish- 
ments  inflicted  upon  iir)or  negr(.)es, 
without  any  hand  to    stay  the  too 
frequently  brut.d  lashing.     Blinded 
yet  must  .such  men  have  been  to  the 
best  feelings  of  humanity.     'J'hank 
(jod,  slavery  in    its  m(jst  revolting 
form  is  now  almost  entirely  abolished 
eft'  the   face   of  the   earth,  though 
nuich  has  yet  to  be  done  in  sup- 
pressing it  in  the  J^a.st.     'I'he  worst 
sting  about  .slavery  is  tliat  it  i)crmits 
a  niim  of  cruel  i)assions  and  malig- 
nant heart  to  let  loose  the  reins  of 
his  temi)er;    from  this  cause  great 
was  the   evil   of  slavery.     Many  a 
master,  from  uncontrolled  ])assion, 
became  worse  than  the  bnites  of  the 
forest.     Slavery  is  the  worst  form  of 
contract  between  master  and  man, 
because  it  ignores  the  rights  of  work- 
men altogether.     Likewise  is  it  hor- 
rible, from  the  unnatural  severance 
of    husband    from    wife    or    child. 
Slavery  cuts  down  to  the  most  sen- 
sitive feelings  of  our  nature,  which 


it  mutilates  and  destroys.  And  yet 
we  have  scarcely  emerged  from  its 
evils,  so  lately  in  full  operation  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  even  now  prevalent 
in  some  Turkish  regions.  It  is  re- 
markable how  slowly  men  arise  from 
barbarism  :  one  wonders  that  all  the 
world  was  not  civilised  before  this, 
but  its  i)rogress  into  light  is  slow  ; 
men  slowly  learn  the  first  lessons  of 
humanity  towards  each  other.  Love 
of  power  is  the  root  of  slavery. 
Most  glad  were  we  to  hear,  the  other 
day,  that  Sir  ISanniel  Baker  had  gone 
up  the  Nile  with  an  expedition,  for 
the  exi)ress  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  carried  on  by  the  Turks  in  its 
higher  regions. 

'J'he  great  mass  of  mankind  must 
ever  be  what  is  expressly  called 
working  men :  day-labourers,  who 
really  form  the  base  and  support  of 
society.  Men  here  and  there  will 
rise ;  genius  will  from  time  to  time 
struggle  into  higher  life ;  and  the 
decrei>it  branches  of  an  old  aristo- 
cracy be  replenished  by  fresh  mem- 
bers, who,  by  wealth  (least  worthy), 
or  noble  deeds,  or  heroic  words, 
take  their  j)lace  among  the  best  in 
the  land.  Yet  must  the  great  mass 
of  men  do  daily  work  for  daily 
food  and  clothing  ;  going  on  quietly 
through  a  lifetime,  i)lodding  in  the 
.same  track,  passing  down  to  the 
grave  unknown,  and  leaving  their 
posterity  just  where  they  began.  Per- 
ha])s  the  sight  on  earth  which  gives 
most  satisfaction  to  its  Creator  is  that 
of  a  poor  day-labourer  quietly  doing 
good  work  in  a  Christian  patience, 
in  the  seclusion  of  his  master's  ser- 
vice, and  among  the  contented  faces 
of  his  cottage-home.  Such  a  man 
is  in  his  duty,  be  out  of  it  who  may. 
And  such  a  man  may  very  easily 
be  happier  than  his  master,  having 
fewer  cares  to  trouble  him  as  he- 
tends  his  garden  in  the  evening. 
His  one  master  satisfied,  he  is  a 
free  man  :  whereas  that  master  not 
unlikely  is  encumbered  with  the 
forms  and  rules  of  society ;  cannot 
do  as  he  pleases;  has  many  cares;. 
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has  more  complicated  relations  ^vith  is  possible   to   be  very  kind  and 

men  \  has  many  to  please  and  many  gentle,  yet  with  firmness  for  a  master 

to  think  for.     In  the  best  and  sim-  to   keep   his    position.     We    have 

plest   pleasures  of  life,  the  day-la-  ourselves  witnessed  this  admirably 

bourer  may  even  be  the  best  off  of  done — the  workmen  revering  their 

the  two.     If  he  works  harder,  he  master  and   quickly   obeying  him, 


sleeps  far  more  soundly,  and  more 
thoroughly  enjoys  his  sinii)le  food. 
The  orderly  workman,    taken   col- 
lectively,  is    the  foundation  of  so- 
ciety; upon   him  is  society  reared. 
It  is  certain  that  our  men  of  wealth 
and  power  could  better  he  spared 
from   amongst  us,  thaii  could  our 
good   working  men  ;  because,  were 
they  removed,  the  remainder  must 
perforce  take  their   place   and   do 
their  work,  otherwise  must  starve  in 
the  mieist  of  wealth. 

How  much  it  concerns  the  happi- 
ness   of  a   workman,  whether    his 
master  be  a  Christian  genileman  or 
a  mean  and  selfish  money-grubber  I 
The   power   of  a  master  i^enerally 
reaches  through  all  the  ramifications 
of  his   establishment :  men  are  in- 
fluenced largely  by  his  example,  and 
become  benefited  or  not  by  his  tone 
of  mind.    It  is  often  said  with  much 
truth — a  good  master  makes  a  good 
man.     We  know  of  more  than  one 
master  who  has  introduced,  at  his 
large   factory,  a  small    library  and 
reading-room,  chiefly  by  him  sup- 
ported,  where   men  may   spend  a 
profitable  hour  at  the  end  of  a  day's 
work,  and  possibly  be  kept  from  the 
public-house  round  the  corner.  But 
all    masters   are   not   thus    liberal. 
Some  grind  down  their  men  to  the 


yet  going  to  him  for  counsel  or  as- 
sistance as  freelv  as  a  child  to  its 
father.  This  is  the  highest  form  of 
relationship  between  masters  and 
men. 

"  We   shanna  see   such   another 
gaffer  (master)   at   The    Hill,  now 
Master  William's  gone !"    said  old 
Benny  to  us,  one  day,  as  we  were 
walking  over  a  certain  farm :    and 
the  trusty  old  labourer  added,  in  a 
grave,  earnest  tone,  "  This  new  mas- 
ter inna  (is  not)   fit   to  tread   the 
ground  after  him."    Such  testimony, 
after  nineteen  years'  service,  is  the 
highest  praise,  because  nothing  tests 
character  more  than  a  man's  con- 
duct to  those  beneath  him.  Men  like 
this  old  Benny  seem  fast  becoming 
extinct :    he  was  true  to  his  "  old 
master,"  leal  to  the  backbone  :  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  changing 
masters    as   of  buying   the    estate. 
Put  him  to  any  farm  work,  he  stuck 
patiently  at  it,  in  heat  or  cold  or 
rain  or  tempest :  often  quietly  doing 
the  dirtiest  work    because  it  must 
be  done  :    no  shirking  with  him,  no 
playing,  but  a  consistent  daily  plod- 
ding ;  early  in  the  field,  and  the  last 
to  leave  it.     He  valued  his  master, 
and  his  master  him.     In  these  days 
of  discussions,  in  parliament  and  out 
of  it,  upon  wider  subjects  for  in- 


last   penny  ;  pinch   the   salaries  of    struction  to  the  poor — these  days  of 


their  clerks  ;  exact  the  utmost  mi- 
nute of  work  :  thus  putting  tempta- 
tion in  the  way  of  all  who  have  any 
cash  transactions.    Of  all  men,  those 
who  have  dealings  with  money  day 
by  day  should  be  adequately  and 
liberally  paid,  lest  the  temptation 
be  too  much  to  resist,  when  there  is 
a  poor  and  hungry  family  at  home. 
Don't   let   temptation   be   stronger 
because  of  your  parsimony.     Put 
yourself  in  the  place  of  your  work- 
man, and  try  to  feel  as  he  does.   It 


penny  newspapers, — we  do  not  find 
greater  contentment  among  day- 
labourers,  but  the  reverse.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  fact  that  work- 
people are  more  ready  than  formerly 
to  "strike  for  wages,"  and  more 
eager  to  usurp  the  place  of  their 
masters.  Inasmuch  as  the  great 
mass  of  men  must  be  day-labourers, 
it  is  an  open  question  how  far  in- 
struction at  school  is  desirable  for 
such  as  must  continue  labourers; 
and  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
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to  go  ])oy<)n(l  the  first  pnncii)lLS 
of  inslrinaitMi  (rLMiliiipc,  writiiii;,  :in<l 
arithmcLir,)  is  to  ^ivc  a  working 
man  tastes  and  dL-sircs  he  cannot 
possibly  ^Talify,  imd  whiili  mny 
make  him  nii-^LialjIe.  If  a  man  can 
rise,  leL  him  hy  ;dl  means  ;  hut  it 
can  hriiiL;"  no  .nood  for  the  coliicr  or 
poor  farm  Lihomvr  to  knnw  (ireek 
or  Latin,  or  l)e  able  to  ilo  intricate 
mathematical  i)roi)lems.  J  lis  work 
is  incomi)atil)le  with  these  pursuits, 
and  such  kno\vledj;e  is  most  likely 
to  make  liim  dissatisfied  in  that  rail- 
ing in  which  (iod  has  ])Iaced  him. 
In  this  country  any  man  may  rise 
by  undoubted  talent;  but  in  national 
education  some  respect  should  be 
had  to  the  station  of  the  scholars. 
If  a  working  man's  son  shews  (k.fi- 
nite  i)roof  of  bein^^  clevei,  let  him 
improve  his  condition  all  he  can  : 
and  there  are  plenty  of  funds  left 
by  former  benefactors  ft)r  all  pur- 
poses <jf  classical  education,  were 
th>'y  hut  ri'^htly  miiutv^eJ.  Ihit  in 
de  diiii;  wi'iii  the  •ine-ition  of  educa- 
tion I'M*  the  pe.)plv,  e.^jiccially  if  suj)- 
porlcd  by  the  taxes  of  the  peo])le, 
tlu'ie  should  be  a  due  regard  to 
what  is  absf)lii.L-l\  e<setitui!  to  lh(* 
well  being  of  working  men,  for  whom 
such  projects  are  discussed. 

No  relation  of  men  to  masters 
needs  greater  obedience  than  that 
of  soldiers  to  their  commanding 
officers.  Obe'lieiu  e  is  the  first  and 
last  watchw(jrd  of  a  soldier.  In  this 
rcsj)e(:l  well-trained  armies  have  tiie 
mastery  over  raw  recruits  suddenly 
brought  into  the  field,  by  promptly 
and  fully  obeying  commands.  The 
good  soldier  knows  nothing  of  hesi- 
tation, instance  Uiat  deadly  but 
bravest  chargj  of  the  Light  Hrigade 
at  Halaklava.  In  the  last  terrible 
war  there  was  (juick  obedience 
among  the  men,  though  the  soldier 
could  see  deadi  fronting  him — this 
pariicularly  among  the  Prussians, 
whose  oHicers  once  or  twice  so  felt 
the  need  of  obedience,  as  to  meet  a 
few  rare  cases  of  rebellion  by  instant 
death.     The   necjssity  of  the  case 


knew  no  other  nlternativc.  Yet  the 
atiarhment  of  those  armies  to  their 
masters  was  most  com])letc,  leading 
both  on  to  victory. 

Man  has  many  masters :  though  he 
miy  not  <lirectly  serve  another  man 
tor  a  tew  coins  jxiid  into  the  hand, yet 
has  he  mostly  one  or  other  defmite 
master,  for  all   that.     There  is  the 
ivrannv  of  fashion,  often  found  al- 
mo-it  unbearable,   even  though  de- 
tected :  the  tyranny  of  being  obliged 
to  dn  what  is  e.\i)e("tedof  us  in  those 
min'»r  matters  where  plain  duty  puts 
in  no  positive  claim.     There  is  the 
tyranny  of  the  usages   of  the  world, 
the  customs  of  society,    sometimes 
devoid  of  sound  reason  when  most 
imperative  ;  he  is  a  bokl  man  who 
sets    himself   to  withstand   the   un- 
m-.'aning  customs  of  society.    A  man 
finds  liiat  in  so  very  many  things  of 
min»r  importance,  mere  matters  of 
hab:l  in  <laily  life,  he  cannot   do  as 
he  \\\<:>    -his  so-called  duty  won't  let 
him.      it  is  a  hard  task  for  a  man  to 
!)'•  oii^^inal  in  any  trilling  concern  of 
daily  lile  that  shall  in  any  way  come 
in  c<»llision  wi-.h  what  the  world  ex- 
])ec-  ^  of  him.     This  mastery  of  the 
world's    ()])inion    tells    most   in    the 
up|)rr  walks  of  life.     Most  men  do 
mauN'  things  contrary  to  their  own 
judiiment,  sim])ly  because  other  peo- 
ple look  for  them  to  do  this  or  that. 
Manv  a  man   can   no  more  break 
through  the  fetters  of  the  social  life 
that    bind  him  than  he  can  at  will 
shake  off  this  weight  of  the  body. 
\V\.-  are  alluding  csj)ecially  to  trifling 
details   of  life  where  a  man   has  a 
right  to  please  himself,  but  where  he 
mostly  finds  he  has  to   please   his 
neighbours   instead.     Such  mastery 
is  very  galling  to  some  natures,  which 
must  nevertheless  succumb  ;  people 
do  so  and  so,  it  is  the  correct  thing. 
Now   the    general    rules    of   good 
society  are  effective   in   restraining 
anything  like  American  rudeness  and 
coarseness,  in  keei)ing  people  within 
orderly    bounds,   hence    do    good. 
Notwithstanding,  there  are  no  few 
lines  of  action  capable  of  ending 
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in  good,  that  are  yet  cither  confined 
or  altogether  blocked  up  by  the 
usages  of  society. 

But  our  object  in  the  present 
article  has  been  to  discourse  more 
directly  upon  the  relations  of  master 
and  servant,  so  that  space  forbids 
our  enterinic  further  upon  the  wider 
field  of  moral  and  customary,  or 
self-imposed  mastery,  or  of  the  va- 
rious forms  of  servitude  laid  upon 


men  in  the  manifold  relations  of 
life.  Comparatively  few  of  us  can 
be  masters  of  men :  we  must  all  serve. 
Whether  our  wages  be  near  or  pro- 
spective, let  our  work  in  this  life  be 
done  well,  let  us  be  leal  and  true  :  so 
shall  we  at  last  gather  to  ourselves 
that  most  valuable  of  all  wages,  even 
the  approving  smile  of  the  Great 
Master. 

H.    P.,   F.G.S. 


yEOLIAN  MUSIC. 

How,  out  of  nothing,  with  a  fine  increase, 

Advant  e  to  grandeur  the  seraphic  strains, 
Until  the  harmonies  celestial  cease. 

In  sudden  cadence,  like  subsiding  rains  ' 
A  faint  w  ind  whisper,  next  to  silence,  creeps 

Into  a  scrand  ;  a  second  and  a  third 
Awake  and  follow ;  then  another  leaps 

L'p  b}-  the  way-side  shouting,  till  is  stirred 
A  chorus  deep  and  high  of  harmony, 

Mingled  with  discord  of  sweet  flats  and  sharps, 
As  if  the  listener  had  pierced  the  sky, 

So  as  to  overhear  the  heavenly  harps. 
If  I  must  die,  Oh  !  place  me  where  my  ear 
May  hear  the  wind-harp  whisper,  "  Heaven  is  near." 

Olastoxijury. 


T.  M 
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LIVES  OF  THE  LORD  CILVNCKLLORS  OK  IRELAND. 

FROM  A.U.   I  189  TO   1870. 


Lord  Cl^rv. {continua:).  a.d.  1794. 
— As  JJclfast  was  the  cradle  of  the 
volunteers  of  1782,  so  also  was  it 
the  birtli  place  of  the  society  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  in  1791,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  society  was  to  bring 
about  })arliamentary  reform.  This 
great  anil  formidable  movement  was 
at  first  shared  in  by  the  Catholics 
over  the  whole  cour.;.y,  and  by  the 
Presbyterians  of  tlie  North,  wliose 
clergy  openly  displayed  their  liostility 
to  England  by  praying  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  French  anns.^ 

Amongst  the  prosecutions  that  fol- 
lowed each  other  with  unexampled 
rapidity,  in  the  year  1794.  not  the 
least  exciting  was  that  of  Archibald 
Hamilton  Rowan,^  for  an  address  to 
the  volunteers  adopted  at  a  meeting 
of  the  United  Irishmen,  of  which  he 
was  secretary,  and  which  was  held 
nearly  two  years  before.  Though 
ably  defended  by  Curran,  who  made 
one  of  his  most  brilliant  speeches  on 
that  occasion,  he  was  convicted  of 
seditious  libel,  and  sentenced  to  two 
years  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a 
fine  of  ^500.  These  proceedings 
increased  the  popular  ferment,  and 
an  ad(  hess  from  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Rowan,  in  prison,  but  on  the  ist  of 
May,  although  ;^i  000  was  offered 
for  his  apprehension,  he  succeeded 
in  making  his  escape  to  France,  and 
thence  to  America. 

Whilst  undergoing  imprisonment 
for  this  misdemeanour,  a  charge  of 
high -treason  had  been  preferred 
against  him.  If  found  guilty,  his 
estates  would  escheat  to  the  Crown, 


and  his  lady,  a  noble-hearted  woman,. 
nurtured  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  as  well 
as  their  eight  children,  would  be  re- 
duced to  a  slate  of  starvation  ;  but 
here,  again,  the  noble  heart  of  Lord 
Clare  was  moved  to  compassion, 
ile  wrote  to  her  that,  though  her 
husband's  trial  nuist  proceed,  still 
all  his  (Lonl  Clare's)  interest  at  the 
Castle  would  be  exerted  to  preserve 
the  estates  for  his  family  ;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  hist(;ry,  that  after  Rowan's 
escape  from  prison,  the  Chancellor 
gave  Mrs.  Rowan  letters  that  facili- 
tated her  in  making  good  her  journey 
to  join  her  husband.  Furthermore^ 
it  was  to  his  interest,  writes  Lord 
Castlereagh,  that  Rowan  was  secured 
a  refuge  in  Denmark— that  he  sub- 
se(iuently  obtained  his  pardon,  and 
a  reversal  of  his  attainder,  and  resto- 
ration to  his  estates  of  between  seven 
and  eight  thousand  a-year. 

Disaffection^  was  now  growing 
stronger  and  stronger  each  succeed- 
ing day.  It  was  in  the  summer  of 
1797,  when  the  Enghsh  government 
were  embarrassed  by  the  monetary 
crisis  and  the  mutiny  in  the  fieet^ 
two  secret  agents  were  despatched 
to  France  to  concert  measures  with 
the  French  Directory.  The  persons 
selected  for  this  important  mission 
were  Ix)rd  Edward  Fitz-Gerald,  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  Arthur 
O'Connor,  nephew  of  Lord  Longue- 
ville.  They  brought  with  them,  for 
the  information  of  the  French  Go- 
vernment, a  detailed  memoir  drawn 
up  in  French,  containing  a  full  ab- 
stract of  the  conspiracy,  the  forces 
of  the  insurgents,  and    the    most 


*  Cornwallis'  Correspondence,  vol.  iL  338. 

'  Willis'  Lives  of  Illustrious  and  Distinguished  Irishmen. 

f  Allison's  Life  of  Lord  Castlereagh* 
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effectual  means  by  which  the  sever- 
ance of  Ireland  from  Great  Britain 
might  be  effected.  They  boasted 
that  150,000  Irishmen  were  ready 
to  take  up  arms  in  Ulster  alone, 
and  that  100,000  excellent  troops 
might  be  formed  in  Ireland;  that 
the  English  had  only  25,000  regular 
troops  there  ;  that  the  Irish  militia 
was  20,000  strong,  nearly  the  whole 
of  which  would  join  an  invading 
force,  if  they  had  once  a  rallying 
point  -^  and  that  the  great  thing 
would  be  to  accompany  the  debarka- 
tion of  the  French  troops  by  a  pro- 
clamation stating  that  they  came  to 
free  the  Irish,  not  to  enslave  them ; 
and  that  France  would  make  no 
peace  with  Great  Britain,  in  which 
the  independence  of  Ireland  as  a 
separate  state  was  not  expressly 
guaranteed.  At  length  the  defeat 
of  the  Dutch  fleet  at  Camperdown, 
in  1797,  deprived  the  United  Irish- 
men of  their  best  hopes  ;  and  yet 
they  were  not  discouraged.-  Com- 
mencing a  Vendean  system  of  war- 
fare in  the  southern  counties,  they 
were  soon  repressed  with  great  se- 
verity by  the  British  troops  and  Ger- 
man auxiliaries  in  English  pay.*^  By 
the  advice  of  Lord  Clare,  the  yeo- 
manry, 40,000  strong,  were  turned 
out  at  the  approach  of  danger. 
Better  now,  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  years,  to  draw  a  veil  over  the 
cruelties  and  unmanly  outrages  com- 
mitted by  those  men  who  were  mar- 
shalled under  the  British  flag :  better 
to  pass  over  the  immediate  history 
of  that  revolt  that  appears  to  be  the 
darkest  page  in  the  history  of  this 
unhappy  country ;  and  yet  it  may 
be  summarised  in  a  few  words. — 
It  was  the  Government  of  England 
that  fomented  that  rebellion,  with  a 
view  to  bring  about  a  legislative 
union,  desired  by  Mr.  Pitt,  ever 
since  the  collision  between  the  Eng- 


lish and  Irish  parliament  on  the* 
Regency  question. 

In  the  beginning  of  1795  Lord 
Fitz-William  was  sent  over  as  Lord- 
Lieutenant.  He  was  a  Whig,  and 
close  follower  of  Edmund  Burke,, 
and  therefore  entirely  for  Catholic 
emancipation.  His  appointment  was 
hailed  with  delight  by  nearly  the 
whole  Irish  nation,  who  were  wound 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  frenzy  by 
the  near  approach  of  their  long-de- 
sired freedom.  Vain  hopes,  alas  I 
excited  for  the  sole  purpose  of  mad- 
dening a  disappointed  people  !  That 
Lord  Fitz-William  undertook  the 
Irish  Government  on  these  express 
terms  is  admitted  by  his  Lordship's 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,*  where- 
in it  is  stated  : — 

"  From  the  very  beginning,  as  well 
as  through  the  whole  progress  of  that 
fatal  business— for  fatal  I  fear  I  must 
call  it— I  acted  with  perfect  con- 
formity with ;  the  original  outline^ 
settled  between  me  and  his  Majesty's 
ministry  previous  to  my  departure 
from  London.  From  a  full  consider- 
ation of  the  real  merits  of  the  case, 
as  well  as  from  every  information 
I  had  been  able  to  collect,  of  the 
state  and  temper  of  Ireland,  from  the 
year  1 790, 1  was  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  not  only  sound  policy,  but  jus- 
tice required  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  that  the  work  which  was  left 
imperfect  at  that  period  ought  to 
be  completed,  and  the  Catholics  re- 
lieved from  every  remaining  disqua- 
lification. In  this  opinion  the  Duke 
of  Portland  (the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department)  uniformly^ 
concurred  with  me,  and  when  the 
question  came  under  discussion,  pre- 
vious to  my  departure  for  Ireland,  I 
found  the  cabinet,  with  Mr.  Pitt  at 
theu:  head,  strongly  impressed  with 
the  same  conviction.  Had  I  found 
it  otherwise,  I  never  would  have 


*  Comwallis*  Correspondence,  ii.  339 ;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  i.  296-312. 

■  Allison's  History  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  pp.  652,  702. 

»  Annual  Register,  1798,  p.  158-161 ;  Wolfe  Tone,  il  255. 

*  Lord  FiU-WUliam's  Letter  to  Lord  Carlisle. 
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undcrUikcn  llic  government.  I,  at 
first,  jjn»i)<)sc<l  tliiit  additional  indiil- 
gcn(\'s  sh(Uild  he  ottered  from  the 
throne  ;  the  very  l)est  etfects  would 
be  .sri:iiivd  l^y  this  act  of  unsolicited 
gra(  ;«)Usness,  and  the  embarrassing 
con>C(jiicnces  which  it  was  natural 
to  loivsee  must  result  fnmi  the 
measures  heing  left  ojien  for  any 
volunteer  to  bring  forward,  would  be 
timtily  and  haj)jjily  avoided.  IJut  to 
this  j)roposal  objections  were  started 
that  appeared  of  sufficient  weight  to 
indu(  c  the  adoption  of  another  i)lan. 
I  consented  not  to  bring  the  ques- 
tion forward  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  but  rather  to  endeavour 


using  what  efforts  I  could  to  stop 
the  ])n)gress  (;f  it,  and  to  bring  the 
C'atholics  back  to  a  confidence  in 
( lovernment ;  I  stated  the  substance 
of  some  conversations  I  had  on  the 
subjed  with  some  of  the  jirincipal 
persons  of  the  country.  It  was  the 
ojnnion  of  one  of  these  that  if  the 
j)Ostponing  the  question  could  be 
ne.^otiated  on  grounds  of  expediency, 
it  ought  not  to  be  resisted  by  Govern- 
ment. 'J'hat  it  should  be  put  off  for 
some  time  was  allowed  by  another  to 
be  a  desirable  thing;  but  the  principle 
of  extension  was  at  the  same  lime 
strongly  insisted  on,  and  forcibly  in- 
culcated, as  a  matter  of  the  most 


to  keej)  it  back,  until  a  period  of    urgent  necessity." 


more  general  tran([uillity,  when  so 
many  material  objects  might  not 
press  on  the  government ;  but  as  the 
l)rin(iple  was  agreed  u])On,  and  the 
necessity  of  its  being  brought  into  full 
{:iWy{  was  universally  allowed,  it  was 
at  tii-;  same  time  resolved,  that  if  the 
Catli')h"ts  should  a[)pear  determined 
to  sijr  ihi,'  buNJiicss,  aiMi  bring  it  be- 
fore   1  Parliament,    1    was    to   give  it 


Such  being  the  avowed  policy  of 
Lord  Fitz-WMlliam,  and  such  being 
the  pretended  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
how  did  it  come  to  pass  that  the 
people  afterwards  rose  in  arms  to 
assert  rights  that  were  undeniable? 
Uei-ause  the  I'ritish  Minister,  Mr. 
l^itt,  knew  well  that  if  Catholic 
emanri[)ation  and  perfect  eciuality 
were  granted,  that  no  cause  would 


handsome  supj)ort   on    the  })art  of    exist  fc^r  (•.omi)laint,  and  no  pretext 


the  L^overnment. 

"  I  was  no  sooner  landed,  and  in- 
forme<l  or  the  red  slate  of  things 
here,  than  I  found  tliat  (piestion 
would  force  itself  on  my  innnediate 
con.'.ideration.  Faithful  to  the  sys- 
tem that  had  been  agreed  U])on,  and 
anxious  to  attain  the  object  that  had 
been  commit  ted  to  my  discretion,  I 
lost  not  a  moment  in  getting  every 
necessary  information,  and  in  trans- 
mitting the  result  to  the  British  cabi- 
net. As  early  as  the  8ih  of  January, 
1  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
the  subject.  I  told  him  that  1  trem- 
bled about  the  Roman  C'adiolics ; 
that  I  had  great  fears  about  keei)ing 
them  (juiet  for  the  session;  that  1 
found  the  ciuestiim  already  in  agita- 
tion; that  a  committee  was  api)ointed 
to  bring  forward  a  petition  to  Parlia- 
ment, jiraying  for  a  repeal  of  all  re- 
maining dis(iualifications.  I  men- 
tioni'd  my  intentions  of  immediately 


for  rebellion,  lie  knew,  too,  that 
as  long  as  a  Catholic  ]'eoi)le  were 
ruled  over  by  a  legislature  <omposcd 
of  Protestant  lancllords,  whose  only 
title  to  their  estates  was  based  on 
the  confiscations  of  the  previous 
century,  so  long  would  disunion  pre- 
vail :  he  accordingly  in  one  hour  re- 
versed his  whole  apparent  policy, 
recalled  Lord  Fitz-\Viliiam,  and  re- 
fused the  Catholics  that  relief  which 
was  not  afterwards  granted  to  them 
until  1 829  and  1869.  Mr.  Pitt  knew 
too  well  that  nothing  short  of  a  re- 
bellion, a  religious  war,  and  a  reign 
of  terror  and  bloodshed,  would  or 
could  enlist  the  members  of  the  Irish 
])arliament  to  vote  away  their  own  ex- 
istence. He  had  his  plans  already 
matured ;  and  his  chief  ad\iser  (or 
Irish  affairs  was  the  Earl  of  Clare. 

The  effect  of  these  transactions 
upon  the  nation  is  thus  described 
by  Plowden  -} — "  The  report  of  Earl 


^  Plowdcn's  llistozy  of  IrclaiicL 
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Fitz-AVilliam's  intended  removal  was 
no  sooner  credited,  than  an  universal 
despondency,  in  some  instances  bor- 
dering on  desperation,  seized  the 
whole  nation.  Meetings  were  formed 
throughout  the  kingdom,  in  order  to 
convey  to  their  beloved  and  respect- 
ed governor  their  high  sense  of  his 
virtue  and  patriotism,  and  their  in- 
dignation at  liis  and  their  country's 
enemies."  The  people  were  led  on 
by  men  of  known  abiUty,  many  of 
whom  were  taken  from  the  ranks  of 
the  bar ;  for  where  has  there  been  a 
struggle  for  freedom  in  this  country 
— look  back  through  the  mist  of 
centuries  —  that  the  Irish  bar  has 
not  furnished  men  of  learning  and 
courage,  both  able  and  willing  to 
advocate  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty  ? 
We  have  seen,  when  writing  the 
lives  of  other  chancellors,^  how  when 
Queen  Elizabeth,  inheriting  the  re- 
ligious principles  of  Henry  VIII., 
sought  to  extend  her  own  power  by 
overturning  those  seats  of  learning, 
the  monasteries,  that  "y*^  lawyers 
were  all  thwartersof  y^  reformacion,"- 
and  the  bitterest  foes  to  her  rapa- 
city. Passing  along  from  generation 
to  generation,  we  meet  with  their 
names  at  every  page  of  history ;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, as  in  the  days  of  O'Connell, 
were  the  members  of  that  learned 
profession  the  foremost  advocates  of 
their  country's  cause.  There  were 
Walter  Ilussey  Urugh,  John  Philpot 
Curran,  Plunket,  and  there  was 
Theobald  Wolfe ;  there  were  John 
Sheares  and  his  brother  Henry,  and 
a  host  of  others,  whose  names  would 
be  too  numerous  here  to  relate. 
The  British  government  having  de- 
nied the  people  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, now  lashed  them  with  a  whip 
of  scorpions  to  resistance.  A  system 
of  coercion  and  terror  was  regularly 
established ;  every  man's  life  and 
liberty  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  in- 
formers ;  in  a  word,  to  make  use  of 
the  atrocious   admission   made    by 


Lord  Castlereagh,  "measures  were 
taken  by  government  to  cause  a  pre- 
mature explosion"  of  the  insurrec- 
tion. This  design  of  the  govern- 
ment is  thus  described  by  Lord 
Holland  -? — 

"  The  fact  is  incontrovertible  that 
the  people  were  driven  to  resistance, 
which  possibly  they  meditated  before 
by  the  free  quarters  and  excesses  of 
the  soldiery,  which  were  such  as  are 
net  permitted  in  civilised  warfare, 
even  in  an  enemy's  country.  Trials, 
if  they  must  be  so  called,  were  carried 
on  without  number  under  martial 
law.  Floggings,  picketing,  and  death, 
were  the  usual  punishments,  and 
these  were  somtimes  commuted  into 
banishment,  serving  in  the  fleet,  or 
transference  to  a  foreign  service, 
many  were  sold  at  so  much  per  head 

to   the   Prussians Dr. 

Dicksor  (Protestant),  Bishop  of 
Down,  assured  me  that  he  had  seen 
families  returning  peaceably  from 
mass  assailed  without  provocation 
by  drunken  troops  and  yeomanry, 
and  the  wives  and  daughters  exposed 
to  every  species  of  indignity,  bru- 
tality, and  outrage,  from  which  neither 
his  remonstrances  nor  those  of  other 
Protestant  gentry  could  rescue  them. 
The  subsequent  Indemnity  Acts  de- 
prived of  redress  the  victims  of  this 
wide- spread  cruelty." 

The  Irish  Committee,  at  last,  on 
the  19th  of  February,  1798,  resolved 
to  pay  no  attention  to  any  offers 
from  either  House  of  Parliament, 
and  to  agree  to  no  terms  short  of 
total  separation  from  Great  Britain. 

Lord  Clare,  as  he  was  looked  on 
as  the  most  energetic  at  the  Privy 
Council,  so  he  was  the  most  dread- 
ed, the  most  detested  by  the  people. 
At  one  time  his  house  was  attacked  ; 
at  another,  he  received,  when  riding 
in  his  carriage,  a  blow  of  a  stone  in 
the  forehead,  which,  with  somewhat 
more  force,  would  have  put  an  end* 
to  his  existence. 
Revolutionary  principles,  permeat- 


*  Supra,  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Cusack. 

3  Lord  Holland's  Memoirs  of  the  ^\'hiiJ  Party. 


^  Carew  Manuscripts. 
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ing  through  every  class  of  society, 
were  tlien  said  to  have  found  place 
even  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 
of  which  Lord  Clare  was  Vice- 
Chancellor.^  Students  of  acknow- 
led^^ed  alnlity  had  been  publicly  ex- 
pelled for  connexion  with  secret 
treasonable  societies.  A  visitation 
to  in(iuire  into  these  reports,  into 
the  slate  of  the  I'nivcTsity,  was 
therefore  determined  on,  and  was 
fixed  for  Thursday,  the  19th  of  April, 
1790,  and  to  take  place  in  the  dining 
hall  0 f ' I ' r i n i t y  C o  1 1  e Lje.  \ 'a s t  cro w(  1  s 
had  assembled  around  the  l)uildinL( 
long  before  the  appointed  lime.  "^Fhe 
great  bell  of  the  college  at  length 
announced  that  the  hour  was  come, 
the  clank  of  the  iron  bolts  was  heard, 
the  doors  were  Hung  open,  and  the 
spacious  building,  iii  one  instant, 
was  filled  fnjm  one  end  to  the  other 
to  overllowing.  The  sludents,  in 
their  blnck  gowns  o<(:uj)yi ng  the 
body  of  the  hall,  formed  a  dark  and 
compact  mass,  which  was  fringed  on 
both  sides  by  long  lines  of  the 
Masters  and  ]5achelors  of  Arts,  in 
their  silk  gowns  and  white  bands 
and  varied-coloured  hoods,  inter- 
spersed, too,  by  the  bright  scarlet 
robes  of  the  doctors.  On  either 
side  of  the  raised  dais  were  the 
junior  fellows,  the  scholars  of  the 
house,  and  the  judges.  The  fathers 
of  the  Church  and  the  lights  of  the 
bar  were  there,  too,  on  that  day.  The 
hum  of  the  assembled  thousands 
was  great ;  but  it  was  hushed  as  the 
senior  fellows,  two-and-two  in  long 
procession,  preceding  the  Provost, 
slowly  advanced  from  the  great  door 
to  the  raised  dais  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  hall.  Every  eye  was  strained 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  visitors, 
but  more  especially  of  the  noble  as- 
pect of  Lord  Clare  as  he  entered, 
arrayed  in  his  Vice-Chancellor's 
robes,   and  followed   by  his    train- 


bearer,  his  assessor,  and  other  officers 
of  the  court.  At  once  the  whole 
assembly  rose  from  their  seats  and 
remained  standing,  as,  with  haughty 
demeanour  and  firm  step,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  bench  that  was  pre- 
pared for  the  visitors.  After  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  his  lordship  thus 
spoke  :  "  'J 'he  prevalent  reports  re- 
si>ecting  the  state  of  the  University 
have  induced  the  visitors  to  inquire 
whether  the  disaffection  imputed  to 
the  college  was  founded  in  reality, 
or  was  a  rumour  or  surmise.  Ap- 
pointed to  the  high  office  of  superin- 
tending the  contluct  and  promoting 
the  welfare  of  that  college,  he  should 
neglect  an  important  duty,  if  he 
were  to  suffer  it  to  continue  stained 
with  the  infamous  imputation  of  dis- 
affection and  rebellion,  if  unfounded, 
or  permit  any  guilty  member  thereof 
to  poison  and  destroy  the  prospects 
of  the  uninfected.  His  duty,  there- 
fore, to  wh;it  he  considered  the 
happiness  of  the  students,  without 
referring  to  the  more  general  conse- 
(piences  to  society,  from  the  lettered 
portion  of  the  rising  generation 
cherishing  and  acting  on  these  de- 
vastating principles,  which  had  de- 
stroyed the  peace  and  almost  anni- 
hilated the  morals  of  Europe,  indis- 
pensibly  required  of  him  to  investi- 
gate and  suppress  any  serious  dis- 
orders. He  found  great  probability 
had  been  given  to  the  report  in  cir- 
culation by  a  rebellious  publication, 
purporting  to  be  a  resolution  of  the 
mdependent  scholars  and  students  of 
the  University,  and  it  behoved  all 
who  heard  him  to  acquit  themselves 
of  any  concern  therein.  Such  mem- 
bers as  acted  with  want  of  candour, 
and  refused  to  exonerate  themselves 
from  the  treasonable  charges  made 
against  the  University,  and  which 
the  abominable  paper  he  held  in  his 
hand^  so  much  warranted,  he  was 


^   I)iil)lin  University  Magazine,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  549. 
\^  NuiK.  -Tlic  follow iiiii  is  an  extract  from  the  paper  to  which  Lord  Clare  then 
alluded  :— 

'*To  THE  Indki'kndknt  Scholars  and  Students  of  Tkinity  College  : — 

**  Whereas  we  have  leametl  with  the  utmost  concern  that  the  system  of 
TERROR  and  Coercion,  bo  prc<;nani  with  calamity  and  so  unfortunately  pursued  through 
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determined  to  remove  from  the  Uni- 
yersity,  and  adopt  the  necessary 
measures  to  prevent  them  from  con- 
taminating the  youth  in  England  and 
Scotland,  by  representing  to  the 
governors  of  them  their  dangerous 
principles,  and  so  excluding  them 
from  admission.  In  one  of  those 
secret  societies,  the  formation  of 
which  lie  knew  of  in  college,  a  sys- 
tem of  assassination  had  been  re- 
commended, and  a  [)roposal  made 
to  collect  arms.  The  first  proposal 
was  considered,  but  adjourned  to 
the  next  meerin:^,  when  it  was  nega- 
tived by  a  small  majority,  The 
second  was  carried  and  acted  upon." 

His  lordship  then  concluded  by 
a  declaration  of  his  "  intention  to 
punish  with  severity  the  encouragers 
and  abettors  of  sedition  and  treason, 
and  more  especially  the  miscreant 
authors  of  that  wicked  paper,  whom 
he  was  determined  to  detect  and 
punish.  It  had  not  only  been  thro>\Ti 
into  every  letter-box  in  college,  but 
audaciously  flung  at  his  own  head 
in  his  house,  by  way  of  menace  and 
defiance." 

The  visitation  lasted  for  three 
days,  searching  inquiries  were  made 
into  the  political  acts  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  University,  and  the  result 
was  that  many  men  were  acquitted, 
and  amongst  them  Tom  Moore,  no 
less  than  nineteen  young  men  were, 
on  Lord  Clare's  recommendation, 
expelled  from  the  college,  and  one 
of  the  fellows  suspended  from  his 
fellowship  for  three  years.  This 
suspension,  however,  was  not  upon 


the  ground  that  he  had  been  in- 
volved in  traitorous  practices,  but 
that  some  indiscretions  were  imputed 
to  him  which,  in  such  a  perilous 
crisis,  rendered  it  unmeet  that  he 
should  have  a  seat  at  the  board  until 
the  return  of  happier  times. ^ 

In  the  conduct  of  the  visitation, 
Lord  Clare's  demeanour  was  charac- 
terised by  his  unusual  arrogance. 
"  When  a  student  hesitated  to 
answer  or  be  sworn,  he  frec^uently 
asked  him  *  if  he  were  a  fool  or 
a  madman  ;'  and  if,  in  his  examina- 
tion, he  indulged  in  the  expression 
of  any  democratic  or  popular  senti- 
ment, the  Vice-Chancellor's  observa- 
tion was,  *  The  young  gentleman 
seems  to  have  his  reason  affected.'" 
With  all  this  (writes  Dr.  Madden),  he 
evinced  more  kindness  of  heart  than 
his  assessor.  Dr.  Duynan,  and  always 
leaned  to  the  side  of  mercy,  when 
the  latter  urged  great  severity.- 

Though  the  designs  were  dis- 
covered, the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy 
were  unknown.  At  length,  their 
names  having  been  revealed  by  one 
of  their  own  leaders,  fourteen  of  the 
chiefs  were  arrested  in  DubUn,  and 
Lord  Edward  Fitz-Gerald  escaped 
at  that  time ;  but  the  Chancellor's 
eyes  were  upon  him ;  and  it  is  in- 
disputable that  Lord  Clare  did  all 
in  his  power  to  check  the  unfortu- 
nate nobleman  in  his  ill-advised 
course,  and  to  avert  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  the  treasonable  acts 
he  had  done.  With  all  his  iniquities 
on  his  head,  it  is  undeniable  that 
Lord  Clare  had  a  generous  heart 


the  kingdom,  lias  been  adopted  within  the  walls  of  our  University,  and  the  severest  col- 
legiate penalties  inllictcd  on  supposed  offences,  which,  even  to  their  full  conviction,  would 
be  wholly  disproportioned  ;  and  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  justice  are  violated  by 
deciding  on  secret  testitnony,  and  refusing  to  confront  the  accuser  with  the  accused, — 
now  we,  the  independent  scholars  and  students,  feeling  just  indignation  that  the  liberty 
of  opinion,  which  we  even  yet  might  claim  as  members  of  any  other  civil  society,  should 
be  totally  annihilated — that  to  breathe  a  sigh  for  the  sufferings  of  our  country,  or  a  cen- 
sure on  those  flagitious  measures  which  have  caused  them,  and  which  our  conscience  must 
condemn,  is  followed  by  expulsion  ;  and  feeling  most  poignantly,  as  we  do,  that  state  of 
subordination  to  which  the  severity  of  academic  discipline  has  reduced  us,  precluding  all 
possibility  of  redress,  or  even  the  right  of  the  oppressed  to  complain, — we  yet  do  resolve 
that  no  intimidation  shall  alter  our  principles  ;  that  we  will  participate  in  pursuing,  with 
undeviating  aim,  that  redress  which  the  miseries  of  our  bleeding  country  demands.  The 
document  then  close<l  with  a  denunciation  of  spies  and  informers. 

*  Madden's  United  Irishmen,  Third  Series,  p.  23 1,  ■  lU 
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That  he  was  capable  of  noble  deeds 
is  ])Ut  beyond  all  doubt  by  his  mer- 
ciful and  liumane  bearing  towards 
l^nl  JCdwanl  Fitz-Gcrald. 

Ai)i)riscd,  as  the  Government  was, 
of  all  his  ])Ians  and  dangerous  pro- 
positions/    the     Chancellor    fore- 
warned liis  friends,  offering  admoni- 
tion, and  almost  amnesty,  if  he  even 
then  desisted.    "Will  nobody,"  he 
wrote,  "  reason  with  that  rash  young 
man  ?    Will  nobody,  even  now,  per- 
suade him    to  leave  the  kingdom? 
I  pledge  myself  every  port  shall  be 
left   open   to  him."      Rash   he  re- 
mained, and  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
rebellion  received  his  death-wound 
from  the  i")(jli('e,  while  desperately 
resisting  his  cajHure.     While  he  lay 
in    Newgate,    writhing    under    his 
wounds,    his    aunt,    Lady    Louisa 
Conolly,   obtained  an  audience  of 
Lord    Cami)den,    then    Lord-Lieu- 
tenant,   but   could   not   obtain   an 
order  of  admission  to  see  her  dying 
nephew.     In  her  agony  she  thought 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  drove 
directly   to   his   house.       He   hap- 
pened to  have  company,  and  dinner 
was   hardly   over.      He  went  out, 
however,  instantly  to  her  carriage, 
heard   her  request,  and  was  almost 
overwhelmed      by     her     emotion. 
"Lady  Louisa,"   said   he,  at    last, 
after  some  moments'  thought,  "  to 
grant  the  order  you  solicit  is  quite 
out  of  the  ([uestion.     We  have  so 
decitled  in  council.     But  you  are  a 
female  and  near  relative.     I  know 
of  no  decision  which  prohibits  my 
accompanying  you."     And  he  did 
so,  and  remained  patiently  for  three 
hours  in  an  outer  apartment  of  the 
prison,  while  she  wept  and  prayed 
beside  the  victim  of  a  wild  and  ill- 
fated  enthusiasm.     Surely  the  man's 
heart  was  in  the  right  place  of  whom 
this  can  be  narrated. "- 

The  cai)turc  of  Lord  Edward 
Fitz-Cierald  was  followed  by  the 
arrests  of  the  unfortunate  brothers, 


John  and  TTenry  Sheares,  who,  as 
we  have  said,  were  both  members  of 
the  Irish  bar,  .ind  descende<l  from 
a  long  line  of  distinguished  ances- 
tors. But  Henry  Sheares  had  cross- 
ed Lord  (Glare's  ])alh  before:  he 
had  carried  ;iway  lier  to  whom  his 
lordship  was  (k'ei»ly  attached  in  his 
earlier  years  :  niid  it  is  said — per- 
haps unjusllysaid— thnt  that  "wound 
which  time  can  never  heal "  was 
the  cause  of  the  nun  of  tliose  im- 
fortunate  vounir  men,  whose  melan- 
choly  fate  formed  cmeof  the  saddest 
episodes  in  the  blood-stained  story 
of  1798. 

Henr)'  Sheares,  the  ehler,  was  un- 
fitted for  jniblic  life.     J^osscssed  of 
a  competent  fortune,  and  an  excel- 
lent domestic   person,   he    had  re- 
ceived an  university  education,  but 
was  not   i)Ossessed  of  talents,  and 
had  no  finnness  of  puq^ose,  though 
his  younger  brother,  John,  was  firm 
to  inflexibility.     They  were  insepe- 
rable  as   brothers,   and   they  were 
united   by  an   almost   unparalleled 
attachment.     John   Shears  became 
became  one  of  the  Executive  Direc- 
tory of  the  United  Irishmen,  while 
Henry  was  ac  tive  in  seducing  from 
their  alleginnce  the  King's  County 
Militia   regiment,   which   was   then 
stationed  at  Laughlenstown    camp. 
The   brothers    became    accjuainted 
with  Cajjtain  Armstrong,  one  of  the 
officers  of  that  regiment,  and  he  per- 
suaded them  that  they  would  find  in 
him  a  ready  and  an  active  supporter. 
He  became   an   intimate  friend  of 
Henry  Shears,  and  was  introduced 
to  his  family,  dined  at  his  house,  and 
then  basely  turned  informer.     The 
Sheares  were  arrested,   tried,   and, 
on  his  evidence,  convicted,  and  con- 
demned to  death.     Sir  Jonah  Bar- 
rington  waited  on  Lord  Clare,  to  en- 
deavour to  obtain  a  reprieve.     Of 
that  interview  he  thus  writes  i*^ 

"  It  is  only  justice  to  I-»ord  Clare 
to  record  an  incident  whicli  proves 


^  Mnorc's  rjfo  t)f  Lord  Kdward  Fitz-Clcrald.  -  Curran's  Live?,  2nd  edition. 

'  Ribc  and  Tall  uf  the  Irish  Nation,  p.  219.     Ed.  iSCS. 
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that  the  Chancellor  was  not  unsus- 
ceptible of  humane  feelings,  and 
which  often  led  me  to  believe  that 
his  nature  might  have  been  noble, 
had  not  every  feeling  of  moderation 
been  absorbed  by  that  ambition,  the 
fatal  disappointment  of  which  at 
length  hastened  his  dissolution. 

"  By  some  unfortunate  delay  a 
letter  of  Henry  Sheares  to  me  was 
not  delivered  until  1 1  o'clock  of  the 
morning  after  the  trial.  I  imme- 
diately waited  on  Lord  Clare ;  he 
read  it  with  great  attention ;  I  saw 
he  was  moved,  his  heart  yielded. 
I  improved  on  the  impression  ;  he 
only  said,  *  What  a  coward  he  is ! 
but  what  can  be  done  ?* — he  paused. 

*  John  Sheares  cannot  be  spared — 
•do  you  think  Henry]  can  say  any- 
thing, or  make  any  species  of  dis- 
covery, which  may  authorise  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  them.  If  so,  Henry 
may  be  reprieved.'  He  read  the 
letter  again,  and  was  obviously  af- 
fected. I  had  never  seen  him  amiable 
before.    *  Go,*  said  he,  *  to  the  prison ; 

*  the  execution  will  be  deferred  for  one 
hour.  See  Henry  Sheares  :  ask  him 
this  question,  and  return  to  Cooke's 
office.'  I  lost  no  time,  but  I  found 
on  my  arrival  that  nobody  could  be 
admitted  without  a  written  permis- 
sion. I  instantly  returned  to  the 
Castle;  they  were  all  at  ceuncil; 
Cooke  was  not  in  his  office  ;  I  was 
delayed  several  minutes.  At  length 
the  secretary  returned,  gave  me  the 
order  to  see  them,  and  ordered  fur- 
ther that  the  sheriff  should  delay  the 
execution  for  one  hour.  I  hastened 
to  Newgate,  and  arrived  at  the  very 
moment  that  the   executioner  was 


holding  up  the  head  of  my  old  col- 
lege friend,  and  saying,  *  Ilere  is  the 
head  of  a  traitor '  I  felt  deeply  af- 
fected." 

Of  the  trial  of  the  Sheares's  we 
have  nothing  further  to  say ;  it  is 
given  in  extenso  in  Madden's  "  United 
Irishmen,  4th  Series."  The  two 
brothers  had  been  strongly  attached 
to  each  other  during  life,  and  now 
hand-in-hand  they  ascended  the 
scaffold  together,  they  perished  to- 
gether, and  side-by-side  they  sleep 
together,  in  the  vaults  under  Saint 
Michan's  Church,  fresh  as  on  the  day 
that  they  were  laid  under  the  hallow- 
ed aisles  of  that  venerable  building.^ 

We  now  pass  from  the  saddening 
scene  of  politics  to  those  of  romance ; 
and  aniongst  the  many  and  various 
episodes  in  the  life  of  Lord  Clare, 
not  the  least  touching  was  that  which 
we  are  now  about  to  relate—  the  trial 
of  Robert,  Earl  of  Kingston,  for  wil- 
ful murder,  under  circumstances  the 
most  heart-rending  that  can  be  met 
with  in  the  "  Romance  of  the  Peer- 
age."2 

Robert,  Earl  of  Kingston,  was 
bom  in  1754,  and  was  married  when 
Lord  Kingsborough,  at  fifteen  years 
of  age,  to  Caroline,  sole  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Richard  Fitz-Gerald, 
of  Mount  Ophaly,  in  the  county  of 
Kildare.  The  lady  was  younger  still, 
and  was  possessed  of  great  mental 
and  personal  attractions.  She  had 
a  brother,  to  whom  she  was  greatly 
attached,  who  had  died  without  any 
lawful  issue,  but  who  had  left  a  na- 
tural son,  Henry  Gerald  Fitz-Gerald. 
Pitying  his  forlorn  condition,  Lady 
Kingsborough  had  him  reared  with  as 
much  care  as  if  he  had  been  her  own 


^  Note. — The  vaults  of  St  Michan's  Church,  Dublin,  possess  the  property  of  keep* 
ing  the  dead  for  ages  fresh  as  on  the  day  of  their  interment  I  have  seen  the  sapless 
cheek  of  the  nun  there  perfect,  while  the  coffin  and  the  winding-sheet  were  long  since 
mouldered  into  dust.  Those  that  are  learned  in  natural  philosophy  trace  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  dead  in  those  vaults  to  the  presence  of  a  great  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime 
(gypsum).  That  may  be  perfectly  true  in  theory ;  but  I  have  yet  to  learn,  that  though 
the  geological  maps  delineate  the  country  around  Paris  to  be  of  that  portion  of  the  ter- 
tiary system  where  gypsum  entirely  prevails,  a  single  churchyard  there  possesses  like 
qualities.  The  humble,  the  ignorant,  and  perhaps  the  superstitious  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  St.  Michan's  ascribe  to  the  saint  the  giving  these  preservative  powers  to  the  vaults^ 
which  the  learned  have  failed  to  account  for. 

'  Burke's  Romance  of  the  Aristocracy,  voL  i.  p*  18. 
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son  ;  she  saw  to  his  wants,  which  she 
invariably  siij)i)h'c(l,  and  did  all  in  her 
powiT  to  make  himforget  the  unhappy 
sitii:iti()n  in  wliich  he  was  placed;  in 
a  word,  she  brought  him  up  with  her 
own  children.  She  obtained  a  com- 
mission for  him  in  the  line,  and  he 
soon  attained,  by  reason  not  alone 
of  his  great  interest,  but  his  great 
lidents,  the  position  of  colonel  of 
his  regiment*  Amongst  the  children 
of  Lord  and  l^dy  Kingsborough, 
with  whom  he  was,  unfortunately, 
too  intimate,  there  was  Mary,  die 
third  daughter,  remarkable  for  her 
graceful  iigure,  for  the  soft  and 
pleasing  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance, and  for  the  beauty  of  her  hair, 
which  grew  in  such  luxuriance,  as  to 
attract  the  notice  of  all  who  saw  her. 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  this 
thougluless  and  innocent  child  if 
Henry  iMtz-Gerald,  the  illegitimate 
son  of  her  uncle,  had  never  been 
admitted  under  tlie  shadow  of  her 
fadier's  roof,  lie  was  then  married  \ 
he  had  won  the  aflections  of  a  lovely 
and  accom[)lished  girl,  but  forgetful 
alike  of  his  marriage  vows,  and  of 
every  feeling  of  gratilude  to  his  noble 
benefactors,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  her 
whom  by  the  laws  of  (lod  and  man 
ho  was  bound  to  protect.  At  length 
he  acijuired  such  an  influence  over 
her  that  it  was  impossible  she  could 
ehide  his  grasp.  Wherover  she  went 
Colonel  Kit/Aierald  was  sure  to  be 
somewhere  near  a  I  hanil.  At  theatres, 
at  concerts,  an<l  at  balls,  his  atten- 
tions were  unremitting  ;  he  danced 
with  luT,  sat  by  her  side,  saw  her  to 
this  carriage,  and  did  everything  that 
man  could  do  t(^  sululue  the  mind  of 
her,  little  more  than  a  child,  to  his 
own  wicked  purposes.  Rumours 
were  soon  set  atloal  that  Colonel  Fitz- 
Cierald's  attentions  to  the  Honour- 
able Miss  Kingsborough  were  not 
those  that  might  be  expect eil  from 
a  marriiHl  man  to  an  unmarried  and 
interesting  young  girl.  These  ni- 
nunirs  were  unheeded  by  Lord  and 
Lady  Kingsborougii.  "  It  was  im- 
lH>^^ibK\"  I  hey  said.  "  thai  a  man 
so   benefitted  as   the   Colonel  had 


been  should  commit  a  crime  which^ 
detestable  enough  in  any  one,  would 
in  his  particular  case  imply  a  degree 
of  villany  almost  beyond  example." 
Thus  they  reasoned  with  themselves, 
and  would  hear  of  nothing  that  would 
throw  a  shadow  on  the  honour  of 
Colonel  iMtz-Gerald,  or  on  the  fair 
fame  of  their  darling  child.  In  the 
summer,  however,  of  1 797,  the  Hon. 
Mary  Kingsborough  disappeared 
from  her  home,  to  the  horror  of  her 
father  and  mother,  who  then  resided 
near  London.  A  note,  left  on  her 
dressing-table,  informed  tliem  that 
she  had  lied  from  her  home  with  the 
intention  of  drowning  herself  in  the 
Thames.  The  river  was  dragged  for 
miles  on  both  sides  of  where  her 
bonnet  and  shawl  were  found  on  the 
bank,  but  the  search  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. Her  family  were  now  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  the 
unhapjiy  young  lady  had  committed 
suicide;  but  as  time  wore  on,  his  lord- 
ship began  calmly  to  reflect  on  his 
daughter's  disappearance ;  he  could 
see  no  reason  for  her  committing 
self-destruction,  and  he  therefore  re- 
solved to  redouble  his  etTorts  to  get 
back  his  lost  child.  A  circumstance 
soon  occurred  which  imi)ressed  him 
with  the  idea  that  his  daughter  still 
lived :  he  had  met  a  post-boy  who 
had  informed  him  that,  some  short 
time  ago,  while  driving  a  gentleman, 
whom  he  never  saw  before,  on  the 
road  to  London,  from  a  town  in 
his  lordship's  neighbourhooii,  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  young  lady  who  was 
walking  alone.  The  genUeman  or- 
dered the  carriage  to  stop,  and  in- 
vited the  lady  to  take  a  seat  beside 
him,  who  at  once,  and  as  if  the  matter 
were  pre-arranged,  accepted  the  in- 
vitation, and  on  their  arrival  in  Lon- 
don ihey  parted  from  him  in  eadi 
other's  company,  but  to  what  part  of 
the  citv  thev  directed  their  course  he 
was  entirelv  ignorant. 

I  *oril  Kingsborough  now  had  the 
clue,  and  he  was  determined  lo  fol- 
low it  \\\i.  Advertisements  appeared 
in  every  j\iper  in  England,  ofloring 
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great  rewards  for  any  information 
that  would  restore  the  unfortunate 
young  lady  to  her  parents  :  she  was 
faithfully  described  in  the  public 
prints,  especial  attention  being  di- 
rected to  the  profusion  of  her  long 
and  flowing  hair.  The  friends  of 
the  family  were  assiduous  in  their 
attentions,  and  they  failed  not  to 
state  their  convictions  that  the  lady 
had  eloped  with  Colonel  Fitz-Gerald. 
Indignant  at  the  charge,  the  Colonel 
joined  in  the  search,  and  when  all 
proved  fruitless,  no  one  was  louder 
in  lamentations  than  he  was.  "  He 
could  not  rest,"  he  said,  "  till  she 
was  found,  for  in  no  other  way  could 
his  innocency  of  the  deed  be  suffi- 
ciently established.  The  apparent 
sincerity  of  his  protestations,  his 
ceaseless  endeavours  to  find  her, 
his  numerous  calls  at  the  house,  his 
imwearied  attentions,  and  agonising 
protestations,  disarmed  the  most  sus- 
picious. He  was  admitted  to  the 
family  councils,  proposed  plans,  and 
acted  the  part  of  a  loving  and  grate- 
ful relative  so  admirably  that  none 
could  for  one  instant  suppose  that 
the  lady  was  at  that  very  moment  in 
his  own  safe  kcci)ing. 

The  hour  of  retribution  was  at 
length  come.  A  young  girl  waited 
one  morning  on  Lady  Kingsborough, 
and  informed  licr  ladyship  that  her 
attention  was  drawn,  by  the  con- 
tinued advertisements  she  had  seen 
in  the  public  newspapers,  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  -I  young  lady  having 
eloped  with  a  gentleman  from  her 
father's  house.  Xow  she  was  a  ser- 
vant at  a  lodgin^  house  in  Clayton- 
street,  KensinL;ion,  to  which  place 
a  gentleman  Ilk  I  brought  a  young 
lady,  ansNveriiii;  in  every  particular 
to  the  descripiiou  given  of  her  in 
the  public  phi'Mrds  and  newspaper 
advertisements.  Her  hair,  she  said, 
was  the  most  lovely  she  had  ever 
seen,  and  fell  a'jout  her  shoulders  in 
great  and  rich  profusion.  She  was, 
however,  astoniN'ied  beyond  measure 
to  see  her,  a  w  mornings  before 
that  time,  cutt  .;  away  those  locks 
with  a  pair  of  s     sors,  her  eyes  being 


suffiised  with  tears.     She  then  felt 
convinced  that  the   strange  visitor 
was  no  other  than  the  daughter  of 
Lord  Kingsborough.     Having  gone 
on  to  describe,  to  the  best  of  her 
abiUty,  the  appearance  of  the  hand- 
some  gentleman   who  was    in   the 
habit  of  visiting  her  alone,  the  draw- 
ing-room door  was  thrown  open  and 
in  walked  Colonel   Fitz-Gerald  on 
his  daily  mission.     "  Oh  !"  the  girl 
hysterically  screamed,  "  that  is  he — 
there   is   the   very  gentleman   who 
visits  the  strange  lady :  he  it  is  who 
brought    her  to   our  house."    As- 
tounded at  the  unexpected  exclama- 
tion,  Colonel   Fitz-Gerald   was    so 
taken  by  surprise,  that  he  dashed 
from   the  room  without  uttering  a 
single  word  of  contradiction  or  ex- 
planation; and  no  confession  that 
he  could  make  would  or  could  ex- 
pose   his    unexampled   villany    so 
plainly  as  his  rush  from  that  house 
on  that  day.     Lord  Kingsborough's 
second   son  (Colonel   King,  after- 
wards Lord  Lorton),  fired  with  in- 
dignation at  the  idea  that  the  man 
who  might  have  been  a  peasant  but 
for  his  family ;  that  he,  the  heartless 
scoundrel,  who  owed   them  eveiy- 
thing  that  was  worth  living  for  in 
life,  should  thus  seduce  his  (Colonel 
Kingsborough*s)  lovely  and  accom- 
plished sister,  and  bring  disgrace  on 
the  name  andhouse  of  Kingsborough, 
Resolved  to  have  instant  satisfac- 
tion, he  sent  him  a  hostile  message. 
Colonel  Fitz-Gerald  accepted  me 
challenge,  observing  at  the  same  time 
that  his  character  was  so  blasted  by 
the  late  affair  that  he  had  no  chance 
of  getting  a  second,  but  that  he  was 
sure  to  be  on  the  ground. 

It  was  on  the  ist  of  October,  1797, 
that  the  duellists  met.  Colonel  Fitz- 
Gerald  was,  as  he  stated,  unable  to 
find  a  second,  and  he  fought  with- 
out one.  Four  shots  were  ex^] 
changed,  and  then  Fitz-Gerald  made 
an  effort  to  address  Colonel  Kings- 
borough ;  but  this  was  cut  short 
at  once  by  his  exclaiming,  "You 
are  a  damned  villain ;  I  won't  heax 
a  word  you  have  to  offer."    Colonel 
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Kiiii;sl)(, rough's  ainiinition  was  then 
exhausted  \  but  so  deadly  was  ihc 
animosity  on  both  sides  that  they 
had  appointed  to  meet  on  tlie  follow- 
ing morning  \  before,  however,  the 
appointed  time  both  parties  were 
put  under  arrest  by  the  police. 

'J'he  young  lady  was  now  recovered 
by  her  father  from  her  seducer,  and 
conveyed  to  Mitchelstown  Castle,  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  far,  as  it  was 
vainly  supposed,  from  the  influence  of 
Colonel  Fitz-Oerald.  l^ut  his  plans 
were  already  laiil ;  he  had  bribed  one 
of  the  maid  -  servants  who  accom- 
panied her  to  Ireland,  and  through 
her  did  he  obtain  information  of  the 
place  of  the  lady's  retreat.  Disguising 
himself  as  best  he  could,  he  had  the 
unblushing  effrontery  to  set  up  at 
the  very  inn  at  Mitchelstown,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  again  carrying  off 
his  unhappy  victim.  The  innkeeper, 
who  was  a  follower  of  the  Kings- 
boroughs,  lost  no  time  in  acquainting 
Lord  Kingsborough  of  the  stranger's 
presence,  and  of  the  dangerhis  daugh- 
ter was  in.  His  lordship  hastened  to 
the  hotel,  at  Mitchelstown,  and  then 
discovered  that  on  that  morning  the 
stranger  had  taken  his  departure  for 
Kil worth  Hotel.  Retracing  his  steps, 
he  arrived  at  Kilworth  after  sunset, 
and  there  learnt  that  a  stranger  had 
come  there  only  a  few  hours  before ; 
he  at  once  sent  the  waiter  to  his  room, 
with  a  message  that  a  gentleman 
wished  to  see  him  on  urgent  business. 
The  door  was  locked,  and  he  roughly 
replied  from  \vithin  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  disturbed.  What  must 
have  been  the  indignation  of  the  fa- 
ther and  brother  on  hearing  the  well- 
known  voice  of  Colonel  Fitz-Gcrald 
himself.  They  never  for  one  moment 
believed  that  he  could  have  the  auda- 
city to  come  to  their  own  town  at 
Mitchelstown,  though  they  were  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  stranger 
was  some  emissary  connected  with 
the  Colonel.  In  a  moment  the  door 
was  smashed  open.  Smarting  under 
the  Avrongs  his  family  had  received 
from  this  heartless  villain,  the  Hon, 


Colonel  Kingsborough  nished  at  him 
as  he  was  seizing  his  pistols ;  a  vio- 
lent struggle  ensued.  Lord. Kings- 
borough, who  saw  his  son's  danger, 
raised  his  pistol,  took  sure  and  deadly 
aim,  and  shot  Fitz-Gerald  dead  on 
the  spot.  There  are  old  men  still 
living  who  remember  the  excitement 
caused  by  this  well-merited  murder 
— not  the  ghastly  horrors  of  the 
French  Revolution,  not  even  the 
expected  French  invasion,  nor  the 
deeds  of  blood  with  which  the  minds 
of  men  were  then  familiar,  drew  away 
the  public  attention  from  the  Kings- 
ton tragedy,  as  it  was  too  truly  called. 
And  it  was  to  answer  for  this  murder 
that  Lord  Kingsborough,  then  Earl 
of  Kingston,  was  placed  at  the  bar 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Peers. 

On  the  1 8th  of  May,  1798, 
the  trial  took  place.  The  Loxds' 
chamber  being  too  confined,  the 
House  of  Commons  was  selected  as 
the  most  fitting  place  for  the  triaL 
The  procession  to  the  House  was 
marshalled  by  the  Ulster  King  of 
Arms.  First  came  the  Masters  in 
Chancery,  then  the  twelve  judges, 
in  their  scarlet  and  ermine  robes, 
then  the  younger  sons  of  the  peers, 
next  the  elder  sons,  then  the  peers 
themselves ;  and  last  of  all  came 
Lord  Clare,  walking  in  solitaiy 
and  stately  dignity,  as  Lord  High 
Steward  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

When  the  usual  formalities  were 
gone  through,  the  noble  prisoner 
was  brought  to  the  bar ;  and  then, 
according  to  ancient  usage,  knelt 
before  his  judges.  He  was  at  once 
directed  to  rise  by  Lord  Clare,  who, 
in  tones  of  majesty,  thus  addressed 
him  from  the  woolsack  : 

"  Robert,  Earl  of  Kingston,  you 
are  brought  here  to  answer  one  df 
the  most  serious  charges  that  can 
be  made  against  any  man,  the  mur- 
der of  a  fellow-subject  The  solem- 
nity and  a>vful  appearance  of  this 
judicature,  must  naturally  discom- 
pose and  embarrass  your  lordship. 
It  may,  therefore,  not  be  improper 
for  me  to  remind  your  lordship,  that 
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you  are  to  be  tried  by  the  laws  of  a 
free  country,  framed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  innocence  and  the  punish- 
ment of  Lcuilt  alone  ;  and  it  must  be 
a  great  cor.Sv^lation  to  you  to  rellect 
that  you  are  to  receive  a  trial  before 
the  supreme  ju'licatureof  tlie  nation 
— thai  you  are  to  be  tried  by  your 
peers,  ui)on  whose  unbiassed  judg- 
ment and  candour  you  can  have  the 
firmest  reliaiuc,  more  particularly  as 
thiCy  are  to  jjass  judgment  upon  you 
under  the  sjlcmn  and  involable  ob- 
ligation oi  Jieir  honours.  It  will 
also  bo  a  c  onsolation  to  you  to 
know,  tliat  the  benignity  of  our  law 
has  disiin.  ui.^hed  thecrimj  of  homi- 
cide  inio  diiferent  classes.  If  it  arise 
from  accident,  from  inevitable  neces- 
sit}',  or  without  malice,  it  docs  not 
fall  within  tlie  crime  of  murder ;  and 
if  these  distinctions  be  warranted  by 
evidence,  you  \^ull  be  at  liberty  to  take 
advantage  of  them.  Before  I  conclude, 
I  am  commanded  by  the  House  to 
inform  your  lordship,  and  all  others 
who  may  have  occasion  to  address  the 
court  diiiriugtix'  trial,  that  the  address 
must  be  to  liie  lords  in  general,  and 
not  to  any  lord  in  particular." 

The  trial  then  proceeded,  and  the 
unanimous  verdict  of  the  peers  was, 
"  Not  guilty,  upon  their  honours  ;" 
and  after  some  further  ceremonials, 
Lord  Ciare  declared  the  commission 
dissolved.  AVe  may  here  perhaps 
be  permitted  to  travel  out  of  the 
prescribed  j-ath,  to  tell,  in  a  few 
words,  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
unhai^py  and  Honourable  Mary  King. 
It  was  decided  by  her  friends  to 
place  her,  under  a  feigned  name,  in 
the  lamily  of  a  Welsh  clergyman, 
who  himself  was  to  be  kept  in  utter 
ignorance  of  her  real  name  and  posi- 
tion. She  was  received  into  the 
house  of  those  simple-minded  people, 
with  whom  she  soon  became  a  great 
favourite.  Her  powers  of  conversa- 
tion, though  tinged  with  sadness, 
still  remained ; 

But  where  w as  the  play  of  her  bright  lips 

fled? 
Gone  was  the  smile  that  enlivened  their  i»d. 


It  was  on  an  evening  when 
the  pitiless  storm  of  rain  pattered 
against  the  windows  of  her  humble 
refuge,  that  the  conversation  turned 
on  the  misfortunes  of  real  life,  not 
unfrequently  exceeding  those  con- 
jured up  by  the  heated  imagination 
of  the  novelist  or  the  poet.  Before 
she  well  knew  of  the  line  of  story  she 
had  entered  upon,  she  so  enchained 
her  listeners  with  the  sad  story 
of  the  sorrows  of  her  own  life,  the 
actors  being  called  by  fictitious  names, 
that  the  company  hung  in  breathless 
anxiety  on  every  word  she  uttered. 
She  told  them  how  the  seducer 
had  unlimited  intercourse  in  the 
house  of  his  benefactor,  and  hoyv 
basely  he  repaid  the  confidence  that 
was  reposed  in  him,  by  taking  her 
from  her  father's  house  and  subject- 
ing her  to  the  agonies  of  despair. 
For  hours  did  she  keep  the  attention 
of  the  family  riveted  on  the  words 
that  she  then  uttered.  At  length  the 
clergyman's  eldest  son,  a  young  man, 
who  had  already  loved  her,  and  who 
could  no  longer  refrain  from  tears, 
burst  into  exclamations  of  horror  at 
the  barbarity  of  the  betrayer.  **  Be- 
hold," said  she,  overcome  by  the 
warmth  of  her  feelings, "  I,  myself,  am 
the  person  for  whom  you  express  so 
deep  an  interest.  I  am  the  much- 
wronged  woman;  and  now  I  suppose, 
you  will  drive  me  from  under  your 
roof."  Her  misfortunes  were  now 
ended  ;  a  life  of  happiness  was  before 
her  at  last.  She  confided  her  heart 
and  her  hand  to  that  young  man ; 
times  went  over,  and  during  their 
long  married  life  nothing  occurred 
to  throw  a  shadow  on  her  path. 
Not  many  years  ago  she  died,  univer- 
.sally  respected,  in  the  land  wl  (.re  she 
had  sought  for  and  found  a  home. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  out- 
break of  the  Rebellion  of  1798,  the 
invasion  of  the  French  at  Killalla,  the 
union,  and,  lastly,. the  death  of  I,ord 
Clare,  un regretted  and  unmoumed 
for  in  his  own  land. 

Oliver  J.  Burke. 
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CALDERON. 


Pedro  Calderon   de   la  Barca, 
the  successor  and  rival  of  Lope  de 
Vega,  was  born  at  Madrid,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1600.    lie  appears  to  have  been 
of  a  good  and  ancient  family.    There 
is  a  legend  that  one  of  his  ancestors, 
in  tlie  thirteenth  century,  being  pre- 
maturely born,  and  supposed  dead, 
was  ascertained  to  be  ahve  by  being 
thrown  ijilo  a  calilron  {caldcron)  of 
hot  water.     I'rom  this  time,  say  the 
learned  genealogists,  five  caldrons 
appear  in  the  family  arms.    Another 
ancestor,  dying  in  a  battle  against 
the  Moors,  gave  their  motto,  For  la 
ft  morir.      The  surname  of  liarca 
was  also  added  by  him  with  an  estate, 
or  solar.     Receivini^  tlie  rudiments 
of  his  education  at  the  same  time  and 
from  the  same  source — the  Jesuits 
— as  Corneille,  Calderon  afterwards 
went  to  Salamanca,  the  mother  of 
the  sciences.     On  (quitting  that  uni- 
versity, he  serve*  1  f(;r  some  time,  and 
with  great  credit,  as  a  soldier ;   but 
from  the  year  1650  to  the  death  of 
Philip   IV.   he  devoted  himself  to 
the   more  congenial  occupation  of 
writing  secular  i)lays  for  the  theatres 
an<l   autos,  or   mysteries  P  involving 
public  professions  of  fiiith,  for  the 
Church.   Under  the  patronage  of  his 
royal  master  he  obtained  a  plurality 
of  benefices  and  an  ample  fortune. 
The  latter  item  in  the  life  of  an  au- 
thor is  worthy  of  record. 

On  the  succession  of  Charles  II., 
in  1665,  the  i)oet  was  left  without  a 
Maicenas.  Jle,  however,  still  con- 
tinued to  write.  He  died  in  May, 
1681,  doing  all  he  could,  even  when 
in  immediate  danger  of  death,  to 
finish  an  auto  for  the  festival  of  Cor- 
pus Christi.  Our  friend  (says  Solis, 
his  attached  biographer  and  pane- 
gyrist) went  off,  as  they  say  the  swan 
does,  singing. 

Caldcron's  muse  was  very  prolific. 


His  life  was  a  long  one,  and  he  com- 
menced writing  at  an  early  period. 
About  one  hundred  comedies  may 
be  traced  to  him,  and  about  seventy 
autos.  It  is  said  that  he  wrote  also 
many  sainites^  or  farces,  perhaps 
an  exact  equivalent,  etymologically, 
for  the  Spanish  term. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  minor  poems 
we  quote  the  following  : — 

O  quanto,  el  nacer,  o  quanto 
Al  morir  es  parecido  ! 
Pues,  si  nacimos  llorando 
Llorando  tambien  morimos. 

the  refrain  being — 

O  dulco  Jesus  mio,  no  cntres,  Sefior,  con 
vuestiu  Hiervo  en  juicio ! 

The  essence  of  such  poetry  is  lost 
in  the  crucible  of  translation :  we  can 
but  present  to  our  readers,  unac- 
quainted with  the  Spanish  language, 
a  caput  vwrtuum  —  the  assonant 
rhyme  cannot  be  rendered  in  Eng- 
lish. 

How  greatly  death  rescm])les  birth — ^how 

clear  their  parity  ! 
Weening  from  out  the  darkness  we  ars 

here,  and,  weeping,  die. 

Our  first  sad  greeting  to  the  world  we  made 

a  faint  sigh  tell ; 
And  with  faint  sighs  to  that  same  world 

we  bade  a  last  farewell. 

The  burden  is  "  Enter  not  into 
judgment  with  thy  servant,  O 
Lord  I" 

The  fecundity  of  Calderon  as  an 
improvisatore  prevented  his  fame  as 
a  dramatic  artist.  It  is  not  easy 
either  in  his  "  Autos  Sacramentales/* 
his  "  Comedias  de  Capa  y  Espada," 
or  in  his  "  Comedias  de  Santos,"^  to 
find  that  intensity  of  thought  which 
distinguished  Goethe  and  Shake- 
speare. We  might  expect  an  absence 
of  philosophy  in  one  who  was,  fo 
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borrow  a  phrase  of  Sismondi,  "  the 
true  poet  of  the  Inquisition." 

Some  of  his  critics  have  thought 
him  free  from  the  religious  prejudices 
of  his  age,  but  that  he  was  obliged  to 
pander  to  the  ignorance  ofthe  vulgar. 
This  is  complimenting  his  intellect  at 
the  expense  of  his  morality.  But  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  internal 
evidence  of  hypocrisy.  In  the  tragi- 
comedy of  "  A  Segreto  Agravio  Se- 
greta  Venganza,"  of  which  we  intend 
to  offer  here  an  analysis,  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  senti- 
ments of  the  protagonist  are  not 
those  of  the  author.  Here,  revenge 
is  a  whirlwind  before  which  life  is 
estimated  but  as  chafif.  In  "  La  De- 
votion de  la  Cruz,"  highway  robbery 
and  murder  are  as  trifles  before  the 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  a  Cross.  Both 
these  tenets  are  ideas  altamente  so- 
£iales,  as  Ochoa  says,  quite  the  no- 
tions of  his  people  and  his  time. 

Though  the  poetical  power  of 
Calderon  is  seldom  long  unapparent, 
it  is  yet  often  weakened  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  English  mind,  by  those 
extravagant  concetti  —  those  Ma- 
rinisms,  if  a  name  may  be  taken 
from  a  poet  in  whose  works  their  use 
is  constant,  which,  though  based  on 
the  genius  of  the  Spanish  language, 
appear  to  alien  readers  absurd.  To 
say  that  the  sun  has  risen  in  his  la- 
dy's eyes — the  sun  only  shines  with 
their  light  in  the  "Galatea"  of  Cervan- 
tes— is  a  common  expression  from 
a  gracioso.  In  an  English  author 
it  would  point  to  a  school  of  poetry, 
which  has  been  stigmatised  as  adop- 
ting the  language  of  the  fancy  rather 
than  of  the  heart. 

Wit  rs  a  plant  which  seldom  flou- 
rishes as  an  exotic.  That  of  our  poet 
appears  to  be  insipid.  But  even  the 
humour  of  the  sweet  Swan  of  Avon, 
painfully  elaborated  by  the  ingenuity 
of  his  commentators,  too  often  gives 
an  uninteresting  result  to  his  com- 
patriot. How  tame  would  it  seem  to 
the  grave  judgment  of  an  hidalgo  ! 

The  decency — in  the  general  sense 
of  the  word— of  Calderon's   plays 


may  be  advantageously  contrasted 
with  many  of  those  of  the  present- 
day.  The  mysticism  of  Calderon — for 
beyond  our  own,  at  this  distance  of 
time  probably  inadequate,  compre- 
hension, there  appears  to  be  an  af- 
fected darkness  about  many  of  his 
sa)dngs— seems  to  have  attracted, 
by  some  elective  affinity,  the  admi- 
ration of  SchlegeL  A  consentaneity 
of  nature  in  this  respect,  has  given 
rise  to  an  eulogy  on  the  part  of  the 
German  critic,  manifested  in  elo- 
quence, so  entirely  forgetful  of  fact, 
as  to  throw  the  exuberant  metaphor 
and  Asiatic  pomp  of  expression  of 
the  poet  himself  entirely  into  the 
shade.  Suppose  it  true,  as  one  of 
his  critics  has  said,  that  every  ad- 
dress of  a  lover  in  Calderon's  come- 
dies to  la  dame  de  ses  pens^es^  is 
studded  with  stars  and  flowers,  that 
her  locks  are  always  nets  of  gold, 
her  lips  rubies,  and  her  heart  a  rock, 
which  the  rivers  of  his  tears  attempt 
in  vain  to  melt — suppose  all  this 
true,  which  it  is  very  far  from  being, 
what  is  all  this  to  the  following  mo- 
dest assertion  of  his  German  ad- 
mirer,— "  His  poetry,  whatever  the 
subject  may  ostensibly  be,  is  an  mi- 
ceasing  hymn  of  joy  on  the  splen- 
dours of  creation.  It  is  the  first 
awakening  of  Adam.  When  he 
unites  the  stars  and  the  flowers,  the 
sense  of  his  metaphor  always  ex- 
presses the  relation  of  his  creatures 
to  their  " — ohe  satis  — let  us  "  return 
to  our  muttons," — to  autos,  which 
remind  us  of  Don  Quixote,  who,  in 
his  mad  wanderings,  met  with  some 
players  —  death,  an  angel  with 
painted  wings,  an  emperor  with  a 
crown  apparently  of  gold,  at  the 
feet  of  death,  Cupid,  without  his 
bandage,  but  having  his  quiver  and 
arrows — and  others  who  had  been 
performing  at  a  recent  festival  of 
the  Corpus,  the  Auto  de  las  Cortes 
de  la  muerte. 

These  autos  increased  in  import- 
ance from  the  twelfth  century.  Thqf 
amused  the  people,  and  were  an  im- 
portant engine  of  sacerdotal  powei^ 
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The  performance  began  with  a 
loa^  or  culogi.slic  prologue— an  en- 
tremt's,  or  farcical  inlerlude  followed 
— llien  came  llie  /Hhc  de  rvsistancc^ 
the  aiifo  itself.  The  aulos  were  all 
allegorical,  ami  acconipaj^ed  v.iih 
music.  Their  s*iir.«;Lure  verv  oiLeii 
shows  tiuil  elaufjr.Lie  iiKi'.liIiicry  niU:.t 
neces.^inlly  lia\e  ujeii  i:iiij)iuyed  in 
lheirie;;rc.jwiiL:iLi  .i.  'J'i;  r.  l!.;iousox- 
lrava^;:.:ice  uf  o.^iuj  (sa}.-*  Tu  kiK^ry  iri 
his  *' History  of  Sjiaiii.sli  Literature," 
reminds  us  o\.  ll.j  i>lays  of  Aristo- 
phanes \  whilst  the  richness  ant!  v.!e- 
gant  diction  of  Oi!i;:rs  rec:al  the  i/i;e- 
tical  mas([ues  of  i;.re  Hen  Jon.:  .\\. 
Some  indie, ite  I'.ji '  suLjecl ;  i>y  \\\c\x 
title;:.  :is,  " 'J'he  i  "ir.^t  aii;i  .'ie;  lyiid 
Isaa  ;"  others,  aiul  hy  far  the  greater 
purtii.-n,  leave  tiie  mind  in  d.i:krie.-»s 
on  that  sulijet.i.  All  are  <  rowded 
with  ;ihadowy  hein;;;i  :  tl::r:.  in  the 
"  ^lelal  Ser[ie!il,"  we  ha.  j  the 

1':  ith  (her  ey»..;  hand..,,-- 1,  and  a 
cross  in  o;iu  h.-ii-.!,  and  jkiik-j.:,  in  the 
other,  singii.^  alter  the  iii.iimer  of 
tlie  Hind.) 

Doubt.  Ignoram:e.    (IJulh  hulies). 

Four  Men  :  Four  AVomen  :  and 
Musicians. 

These  constiuile  the  Lou. 

In  the  Auto  \\ «.-  '^i\\\  Moses,  Aaron, 
Uelphegor,  Jlcl.ijws,  fn>t,  second, 
&c.,  reniiiiding  us  of  Shakespeare's 
gentlemen,  Idolatry,  Mary,  /ipi)o- 
rali- Hebrew  women,  Angels  (firj>t 
and  second,  as  above,)  and  Mu- 
sicians. 

\\\  all  the  Aiifos  the  chief  purpose 
is  lo  jjropound  and  glorify  the  Real 
Presence  in  the  Eucharist.  The 
Devil  plays  a  prominent  part  in 
most  of  them,  throwing  the  other 
characters  very  often  into  the  shade 
— an  effect  which  we  have  heard  at- 
tributedtothe  Satan  of  Milton — and, 
asQuevedo  says,  coming  forward  ele- 
gantly attired,  with  a  boastful  and 
presuming  demeanour,  and  talking 
as  if  the  theatre  were  altogether  his 
own. 

An  analysis  of  one  Auto  will  give 


a  very  fair  notion  of  them  all.  The 
characters  in  the  Loa  to  the  "  Divine 
CJrpheus,"  are  Pleasure  (an  old  gen- 
tleman), five  ladies,  five  gallants, 
and  musicians.  'J'he  characters, 
with  the  exception  of  the  musicians 
ami  Pleasure,  have  shields  with  let- 
ters on  them,  each  letter  exjjress- 
ing  some  scriptural  quality,  being 
the  commencement  of  its  name. 
Tlie}'  all  dance  to  nmsic,  and  l*lea- 
sure  ultimately  arranges  them  in 
such  order  that  their  shields  brought 
into  a  line  rejiresent  by  the  letters 
placed  on  them  the  word  lu'ciia- 
Ris'JiA.  A  device  of  a  similar 
nature  —  the  words  being  mkkry 
ciiKisjMAs— which  was  considered 
a  UDveUy,  was  represented  a  few 
years  a;^o  al  Drury  Lane. 

l\\  the  allegory  itself  the  persons 
are  — 

The  Prince  of  Darkness. 

Knvv. 

( )rpheus. 

I  )ii)s  of  the  Week. 

II  n  man  Nature. 
Oblivion,  or  the  River  Lethe. 
Pleasure. 

'J 'he  scene  opens  widi  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet  proceeding  from  a  car  in 
the  shai)e  of  a  black  vessel,  with 
women  in  black  stoles  for  rowers. 
The  rigging,  banners,  and  streamers 
are  all  black.  Asps  are  painted  on 
the  sides,  instead  of  arms.  The 
Prince  of  Darkness  is  making  fast 
a  rope  at  the  stern.  By  his  side 
stnncls  Envy,  attired  in  sable  vest- 
ments of  silk,  with  black  feathers. 
The  Prince  of  Darkness  holds  a 
conversation  with  Envy  respecting 
their  transit  over  the  dark  waters  of 
the  imagined  River  Ixithe.  It  may 
be  observed  en  fassant  that  Calde- 
ron,  confusing  things  sacred  and 
profane,  is  guilty  in  almost  all  his 
autos  of  the  same  licentious  inad- 
vertence which  induced  Montemayor 
to  make  Diana  alternately  invoke 
the  Saints  and  the  Fauns,  and  Mi- 
chael Angelo  to  introduce  Charon's 
boat  into  his    '^  Last  Judgment*^ 
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Suddenly  music  is  heard  from  within. 
This  heralds  the  approach  of  another 
car  advancing  from  an  opposite 
quarter,  in  the  form  of  a  celestial 
globe,  painted  v/ith  stars,  signs,  and 
planets,  and  containing  Orpheus, 
who  represents  allegorically  the  Cre- 
ator of  all  thinj;s.  This  is  followed 
by  a  third  car — the  music  still  con- 
tmuing — setting  forlii  ihe  terrestrial 
globe,  within  whicli  are  the  Seven 
Days  of  tlic  Week  and  Human  Na- 
ture, all  sleeping.  The  cars  open, 
so  that  the  aci.jrs  may  come  upon 
the  stage  and  retire  at  their  j^leasure. 
The  scenery  was  frequently  very 
magnific.T.L,  a:vd  const; luted  not  the 
lea.^t  imp^rlaiil  part  ^^i  the  play  in 
the  iniblic  eye. 

The  Divine  Orpheus  begins  the 
work  of  creation,  using  as  nearly  as 
possible,  like  -Milton,  tlie  words  of 
Scripture.  One  after  the  other  the 
Days  are  callel  from  their  ancient 
sleep  by  that  attractive  voice  which 
sunnnons  them  away.  Exeunt  clothed 
with  symbols  of  that  which  lias  been 
created — a  torch  for  light;  a  perspec- 
tive of  waves  for  the  sea ;  the  Third 
Day,  with  a  garland  of  flowers  on  her 
brow,  and  bouglis  laden  with  fruit 
on  her  head ;  the  Fourth  Day,  with 
the  sun  stars  and  moon  ;  the  J-'ifth 
Day,  witii  birds  and  fishes  ;  the  Sixth 
Day,  with  the  contents  of  a  Xoah's 
Ark ;  and  then  liuman  Nature  is 
awakened  from  her  dreams — a  wo- 
man beautiful  excjedingly — the  Eu- 
rydice  o{  the  fable.  Pleasure  dwells 
with  her  in  Paradise,  and  she  sings, 
in  the  exuberance  of  her  joy,  the 
136th  Psalm. 

This  is  succeeded  by  an  allego- 
rical tlirtation,  which  perhaps  might 
have  been  spared  without  interfering 
with  the  majesty  of  the  poem. 

The  Temptation  and  Fall  suc- 
ceed ;  and  then  the  graceful  Days 
disappear,  one  by  one,  leaving  Hu- 
man Nature  in  her  sin.  She  is  ulti- 
mately conveyed  by  the  wiles  of  the 
Prince  of  Darkness  and  his  coadju- 
tor Envy  across  the  River  Lethe. 
His  triumph  is,  however,  of  limited 


duration.  To  the  music  of  thund^r^ 
Orpheus  appears  in  that  world  be- 
low, playing  on  a  harp  in  the  shape 
of  a  cross,  the  gentle  music  of  which 
unaccustomed  sound  overcomes  all 
infernal  opposition.  Human^Nature 
is  rescued,  and  is  placed  by  the  Days 
of  the  Week  on  a  car  representing  a 
ship — in  all  respects  opposite  to  that 
whicli  had  ploughed  the  dark  waters 
of  Lethe — with  golden  streamers, 
with  pink  and  white  pendants,  show- 
ing the  Sacrament  painted  thereon, 
with  a  large  chalice  containing  the- 
Host  in  the  place  of  a  lantern.  And 
as  Human  Nature  passes  away,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Days  on  the  ship  of 
life — which  is  explained  by  Orpheus 
to  be  the  ship  of  tlie  Church — the 
Prince  of  Darkness  desires  that  the 
torments  of  himself  and  his  friend 
may  cease.  Envy  replies  that  their 
torments  may  never  fmish.  It  is 
sufficient  that  the  Auto  is  finished, 
and  all  the  spectators  probably  join 
the  chorus  in  wishing  the  fair  Eury- 
dice  a  happy  voyage. 

Such  was  an  Auto,  For  these 
species  of  composition  alone  Calde- 
ron  seems  to  have  had  some  solici- 
tude that  they  should  be  recognised 
as  the  creations  of  his  genius.  They 
differ  widely  from  the  Comedias  de 
Santos,  with  which,  nevertheless^ 
they  have  been  frequently  con- 
founded. The  latter  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  allegories,  and  were 
mosdy  filled  up  with  the  oUa  podrida 
of  intrigue,  jealousy,  and  love.  In 
fact,  they  were  only  separated  from 
the  usual  comedies  of  the  cloak  and 
sword,  by  the  insertion  here  and 
there  of  patches  of  religious  senti- 
ment and  language.  They  were 
bom  to  mollify  the  ecclesiastics, 
at  a  time  when  their  secular  life 
was  threatened  with  extinction.  Of 
these  plays,  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable are  the  Purgatory  of  St. 
Patrick,  where  the  hero  is  distin- 
guished only  by  his  devout  ending 
from  Don  Giovanni,  the  Devotion  to 
the  Cross,  where  a  similar  ending 
distinguished  the  hero  from  some- 
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thing  considerably  worse,  and  El 
Magico  Prodigioso.  The  last  work 
is  worthy  of  a  treatise  in  itself. 

We  pass  on  to  the  consideration 
of  a  comedy  de  Capa,  Tlie  story 
will  remind  the  reader  of  Othello. 
The  hero  is  a  husband,  who  supposes 
himself,  with  an  incorrectness  equal 
to  that  of  the  swarthy  Moor,  to  be 
wronp^ed  by  his  wife.  Lut  the  de- 
velopment of  the  tale  proceeds  upon 
ideas  altogether  different  Othello 
is  the  incarnation  of  burning  love, 
and  credulous  jealousy.  The  avatar 
of  honour,  haughty,  susceptible,  im- 
placable, in  a  word,  Spanish  honour, 
IS  the  hero  of  our  tale,  Don  Ix>pcz. 
The  device  of  Shakespeare  is  the 
more  happy  one.  The  sentiment 
of  honour  is  modified  by  the  ever- 
changing  public  opinion  on  which 
it  dci)cnds.  It  is  therefore  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  flux.  It  is  influenced 
by  time  and  place.  But  tlie  senti- 
ment of  love  is  natural,  eternal,  and 
ever  the  same.  The  circle  of  influ- 
ence which  is  commanded  by  Cal- 
deron's  i)lay,  is  measured  by  the  ra- 
dius which  revolves  round  a  point 
in  the  centre  of  Spain.  The  circle 
of  influence  of  Shakespeare's  Othello 
has  a  radius  which  revolves  round  a 
point  in  the  centre  of  the  world.  It 
is  curious  that  in  his  Autos  Calderon 
has  condemned  the  very  spirit  of 
honour  which  in  his  secular  plays 
he  has  loved  to  justify.  We  must 
suppose  that  in  the  latter  case  he 
wrote  as  a  Spaniard ;  in  the  former 
in  his  capacity  of  a  priest. 

The  genius  of  the  Spanish  writer 
appears  most  clearly,  perhaps,  in 
"  A  Segreto  Agravio  Segreta  Ven- 
ganza" — a  hidden  vengeance  for  a 
hidden  ^vrong.  Amar,  vc/i}:^arsc,  mo- 
rir — love,  vengeance,  and  death — 
the  three  words  most  frequently 
heard  on  the  Spanish  stage,  as  they 
express  sentiments  most  congenial 
to  the  public  mind.  They  form- 
ed the  chief  element  in  tlie  edu- 
cation of  the  Spanish  child.  The  se- 
cond expression  usually  meets  with 
the  approbation  of  an  audience  in 


England.  The  avenger  is  crowned 
with  laurel  only  too  frequently  on  a 
Christian  stage. 

In  the  drama  before  us,  a  silent 
never-ceasing,  lying-in-wait  for  re- 
venge is  the  moral  inculcated,  the 
refrain  of  the  play.  The  situation  is 
extremely  interesting  and  simple.  A 
young  woman,  having  formed  a  moT' 
ria'^c  d€  convcnafice — a  species  of  con- 
nubial tie  which  is  becoming  almost 
as  frequent  in  our  own  country  as 
elsewhere — meets,  the  very  day  after 
her  marriage,  her  lover  whom  she 
had  chosen,  but,  not  hearing  from 
him  for  some  time,  imagined  dead. 
This  is  the  opening  of  a  powerful 
plot. 

AVe  should  observe  that  the  theatre 
of  Spain  presents  a  much  more  rapid 
action  than  that  of  more  northern 
lands.  There  is  no  distillation,  no 
analysis  of  passion  in  that  wanner 
^  soil.  The  attention  is  devoted  rather 
to  the  succession  of  incidents  than  to 
the  development  of  individual  cha- 
racter. There  is  more  of  history 
than  psychology  in  Calderon. 

To  continue  our  synopsis  of  his 
piece.  The  young  lady  receives  a 
letter  from  her  lover.  She  strives 
against  her  desire  to  see  him  again^ 
but,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the 
eloquence  of  passion  ultimately  pre- 
vails j  that  is  to  say,  she  distrusts  her 
own  reason  on  the  subject,  a  distrust 
which  seldom,  except  when  opposed 
to  passion,  is  received  with  favour, 
"  I  must  see  him  once  more,"  says 
Leonor ;  not  because  she  loves  him, 
of  course,  but  in  order  to  warn  him 
to  quit  the  city.  Thus  reason  effects 
a  comi)romise  with  passion.  "  I  will 
but  ask  him,  and  he  will  obey  me." 
She,  of  course,  sees  him  again,  where- 
upon the  enamoured  youth  tells  her, 
as  any  other  person  would  have  fore- 
seen, that  he  is  her  slave ;  that  his 
feet  are  in  fetters;  that  he  is  no 
longer  his  own  property,  and  utters 
various  other  appropriate  expres- 
sions. 

The  tearful  meeting  is  interrupted 
by  Don  Juan  de  Silva,  a  friend  (^  the 
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husband,  Don  Lope  de  Almeida, 
to  whom  the  latter  was  one  day  of 
important  service.  This  good-na- 
tured friend  hastens  to  inform  Don 
Lope  of  the  equivocal  situation  of 
the  lovers.  The  lover  proposing  to 
escape  is  stopped  by  the  good-na- 
tured friend.  "  Answer,  or  my  sword, 
a  tongue  of  steel,  shall  speak  to  you." 
The  room  is  dark,  and  Don  Luis  de 
Benavidas,  the  lover,  escapes  through 
a  door,  while,  amidst  the  confusion 
of  the  noise  of  swords  and  angry 
human  voices,  a  common  and  ap- 
proved/^//// in  Calderon,  the  hus- 
band enters.  "Your  name,"  cries 
Don  Juan,  seizing  the  supposed 
lover,  and  brandishing  his  sword. 
Lights  are  brought,  and  Don  Juan 
and  Don  Lope  utter  each  other's 
names  in  mutual  astonishment 

Don  Lope  is  not  contented  with 
his  friend's  explanation.  He  by  no 
means  desires  tha:  Don  Juan  should 
believe  in  his  wife's,  that  is  his  own 
dishonour.  TJie  thing  is  impossible 
— but  he  murmurs  to  himself,  if  I 
am  indeed  wronged, 

A  la  venganza  mia 
Tendra,  ejomplos  el  mundo, 
Ponjue  en  callar  la  fundo. 

**  My  revenge  shall  be  an  example  to 
the  world — it  shall  be  executed  in 
silence."  He  will  be  "  El  Medico  de 
su  Honra,"  the  title  of  another  play 
of  Calderon,  with  a  similar  plot. 
The  husband  dismisses  his  friend, 
takes  a  light  from  a  servant,  enters 
into  an  adjoining  room,  and  dis- 
covers— Don  Luis,  the  lover  of 
Leonor. 

That  gentleman,  by  no  means 
abashed,  throws  his  cloak  over  his 
shoulder,  and  comes  forward,  sword 
in  hand.  lie,  as  he  said,  has  been 
pursued  by  assassins,  and  having 
rushed  for  protection  into  the  first 
house  he  came  to,  is  now  at  the 
mercy  of  the  owner  of  the  domicile  he 
has  violated,  and  "  Now,  Seiior,"  he 
adds,  "  kill  me— for  as  I  have  spoken 
the  truth,  I  shall  die  happy,  yielding 
up  my  being,  my  life,  my  soul,  to 


a  feeling  of  honour  (Don  Lope),  and 
not  to  a  disgraceful  revenge  (the 
assassins)." 

Don  Lope,  however,  is  not  duped. 
The  confusion,  the  interrupted  and 
high-flown  speech  of  the  lover,  are 
to  his  mind  confirmations  strong  of 
his  wife's  infidelity.  With  much 
poHteness  he  lights  Don  Luis,  now 
the  object  of  his  jealousy,  out  of  his 
house.  Leonor  communicates  to 
Sirena,  the  inevitable  confidante^  that 
she  is  now  able  to  move  her  frozen 
feet — her  heart  resumes  its  pulsation 
— all  is  externally  calm ;  but  at  the 
end  of  the  second  Jornada^  or  act, 
the  old,  terrible  burthen  falls  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  hearers, 

El  que  de  vengarse  treta, 
Hasta  major  occasion 
Sufre,  disimula,  y  calla. 

causing  each  time  a  greater  sen- 
sation of  fear  to  each,  in  his  an- 
ticipation of  the  slow  but  certain 
end.  In  all  this  there  is  plenty  of 
action,  plenty  of  interest  The 
emotions  are  excited,  and  f||^  not 
again  into  repose;  the  heart  ^ats 
more  quickly  with  each  succeeding 
scene.  It  is  strange  that  Calderon's 
dramas  are  so  little  known.  Surely 
the  representation  of  such  a  piece 
as  this,  though  at  so  far  distance 
of  time  from  its  creation,  would  on 
any  stage  ensure  success.  For  the 
English  public  there  is  no  lack  of 
sensation;  the  piece  may  be  call- 
ed, not  disrespectfully,  convulsive 
throughout.  Can  anything  excite 
more  sympathy  than  the  sorrows  of 
Leonor  ?  anything  more  terror  than 
the  assumed  tranquiUity  of  her  Span- 
ish spouse.  These  beauties,  of  an 
essentially  dramatic  character,  in- 
troduce themselves  at  once ;  they 
have  no  need  of  commentaries; 
they  are  understood  better  on  the 
stage  than  in  the  library ;  they  are 
the  offspring  of  inflamed  passion, 
not  of  cold  psychological  study. 
The  situation  of  the  actors  is  fertile 
in  consequences  for  Calderon.  Don 
Juan  is  as  jealous  of  his  friend's 
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honour  as  that  friend  is  of  his  own. 
He   tliinks    his   friend   blind,    and 
wislics  to  enlighten  him.    Duty— (is 
not    Leoiior's  husl):ind    his   friend, 
his  i)rc.scrv'jr  ?)  — cc  '.;)els  him  to  do 
so.    And  yet.  will  he  n  >t  by  sodoini^ 
offend  Iiis  friend?  wf  ild  it  not  le 
better  to  leave  him  in  tiiat  ignoranr.e 
which  is  Miss  %    In  this  troublesome 
dilem>-i;i  I>')n  Lojie  ai>pears  to  him. 
l.)unJ';.Lii  ree.r/Un's  the  \  hole  www 
tcr  to  him,  adoi)tii\;  the  v.ell-kiiown 
staj:;e  d'.-vi'e  of  a  third  pers(.':^   in- 
stea.d  (.if  his  friend,  ai-d  asks  his  ad- 
viee.     W  l.at  a  i^rand  opixjrtuniiy  is 
here    A*'."    aetin;^ !      llow    skilfully 
could  ( i.irrick  or   ;      terton  have  rj- 
presenlel  theaj^oi./  jf  the  hus!,;ii-id, 
who  he:'!-"",  his  wile's  dishonour  from 
his  fill. ..  !  I    the  studied  dissimula- 
tion, V. liicli  is  ever  on  the  point  of 
betra)inL;    itself,    but    is    never  be- 
trayed ;    the   vindictive    resolution, 
whieh  acijiiires  fresh  strength  every 
momeni ;  the  intense  internal  emo- 
tion, whirii  is  now  a  nil  then  reve;iled 
in  (lesi.i:j  of  the  subjugation  of  the 
will,     'i'lu-   Lwo  friends  underst:ip.d 
each  other,  and  part.     l)jn  hope  is 
afterwards  asked  by  the  King,  Se- 
bastian,   whether    he   will    remain 
with  Ills  v.'ife  or  follow  him  to  the 
war  in  .\frija.     Don  J, ope,  rejilying 
that   he  will   follow  him,  is  led  to 
ima:;,ine,  by  the  king's  answer,  that 
Sebastian    is   aci^uainted    with    his 
disgrace.     Hence  we  have  a  sub- 
lime monohvrue  of  wounded  pride. 
Not  a  sin;.;!e  expression  of  betrayed 
love    is    forgotten — not    a   single 
plaint  for  his  hapi.)iness,  which  has 
been  destroyed.     The  King's  words 
have  f  I  lien  on  him  like  lightning  — 
on  him  I     He  dreams  but  of  him- 
self.    *'()h,  honour!"  he  cries,  "  in 
what  ha\  e  I   oilended  thee  that  I 
should   long  for   these  mountains, 
these  i>illars  of  stone  to  fall  ui)on 
my  shoulders,  for  these  sepulchres 
to  bury  me  ahve  ?     They  would  be 
of  less,  far  less  weight,  than  the  sor- 
row into  which  I  have  fallen  !     Oh, 
honour  1  in  me  of  what  dost  thou 
complain  ?    All  my  life  have  I  not 


been  kind  to  the  lowly,  friendly  to 
those  of  my  own  rank,  liberal  to 
the  poor,  and  v/ell  beloved  by  the 
soldier?  In  my  marriage — ah  mc  ! 
maiTiage!— in  wliat  liave  I  done 
wrong— in  what  merited  blame  ?  .  . . 
Is  it  right  that  1  >:h.-.)LiId  be  despised 
for  a  shame  whicli  is  n(;t  my  own  ! 
(^  foolish  laws  (..f  th'.- v.orld  !  But 
away  v/ith  w<;nls.  Tor  .in  injured 
man  to  inveigh  a:;iinst  the  folly  and 
wickedness  of  cii>.tom  would  be  to 
talk  for  ever.  I  ain  not  able  alone 
to  alter  it;  under  s:-ch  a  comlition 
are  we  born.  Yet  the  \Nrong  wliich 
I  live  not  to  a  her  I  live  yet  to 
avenge.  I.  will  ]i..i\c  venge:m(.e,  the 
most  terrible  ih.i:  this  v.'.»dd  has 
ever  seen!  lie  shall  ktiow — this 
king,  Don  Juan,  the  world,  ages  to 
be  shall  know  —  v.h:!t  ni:mner  of 
man  is  a  i'ortuguese  wlio  luis  been 
wronged. 

The  old  refrain. 

J)ut   vengeance    is    indeed  near, 
l.eonor,  after  being  sarpriseil  with 
her  lover — we   may  sujipose  being 
interrupted    in    her    I. -il ended   com- 
munication to  him  I.)  Ily  the  country 
— very  naturally  wishes  to  sec  him 
again,  probably  to  complete  it.    The 
poet  has  painted  with  vivid  colours 
the   progress  of  a  jjassion  which  is 
but  increased  by  danger.     Don  Luis 
obtains  a  rauLz-rous  in  a  country 
house,  situated  in  an  island  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore.    The  situa- 
tion is  not  more  clearly  indicated  by 
the  author.     At  the  critical  moment, 
when  the  Icn-er  is  seeking  a  boat  to 
convey   him   across,    the    husband 
"  turns  up,"  or  unexpectedly  ai)pears, 
if  there  is  too   much  ars,ot  in  the 
former  exi)ressions.    A\'ith  a  consider- 
able degree  of  politeness  he  accosts 
the  young  man,  embraces  him,  and 
desires  to  know  his  business  in  that 
solitary  locality.   Meeting,  of  course, 
with   an   evasive  answer,   he    then 
offers  to  take  him  across  the  water 
in  his  own  boat.     "  LUgb  la  ocasion 
dejnivcnganzaj^  mutters  the  husband. 
An    opportunity    for  revenge    has 
come  at  last.     Then  follow  a  few. 
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asides,  on  his  part,  anticipatory  of 
his  vengeance  ;  on  that  of  the  lover, 
of  a  rcliective  nature,  on  his  own 
happiness,  and  the  strange  chance 
whicli  has  made  Don  Lope  serve  as 
a  teraro  to  his  own  wife. 

The  boatman  now  appears  upon 
the  scene,  and  offers  to  take  the 
oars— previously,  however,  object- 
ing that  the  boat  is  insecure  and 
leaky.  This  delay  is  very  artfully 
introduced.  Don  Lope,  however, 
bids  him  hold  his  tongue,  and  he 
and  the  doomed  lover  go  off  in  the 
boat  alone.  The  boatman  solilo- 
quises on  the  bank.  Whenjhis  boat 
is  about  half-way  across,  he  sees  it 
suddenly  roll  slowly  over  and  sink, 
which  induces  him  to  utter  an  ex- 
clamation that  their  death  is  cer- 
tain ;  the  sea  will,  beyond  all 
doubt,  be  their  grave.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  Lope  has  purposely 
upset  the  bark,  being  a  good  swim- 
mer, while  the  unfortunate  lover  is 
struggling  and  fighting  with  the 
waters. 

Now  comes  a  coup  de  thidire ; 
in  the  language  of  his  countrymen, 
a  laiicc  de  Galdcrofi.  Leonor  is  ex- 
pecting the  coming  of  her  lover. 
A  last  hymn  of  sorrow,  in  which  a 
presentiment  of  her  destiny  is  adum- 
brated, escapes  from  her  woman's 
heart.  Scarcely  has  the  final  note 
died  away,  when  a  cry  reaches  her 
— a  cry  of  a  man  who  is  warring  for 
his  life  against  the  waves.  Vdlgame 
d  cielo  !  '*  Oh,  Heaven  save  me  !" 
She  starts  and  listens;  but  it  is 
heard  no  more.  "  What  was  that 
voice  !"  she  cries — "  that  voice  of 
wailing  that  wandered  hither  upon 
the  night  wind?"  She  opens  the 
casement  of  her  chamber,  and 
gazes  into  the  darkness.  There  is 
a  something  floating  on  the  water  ; 
but  beneath  the  trembling  light  of 
daybreak  she  cannot  tell  what  it  is. 

In  her  agitation  she  hears  not  her 
husband,  who  enters  her  chamber 
dripping  with  water,  his  dagger  in 
his  hand.  "  O  earth,"  he  exclaims, 
**  sweet  fatherland  of  man  1"  Leonor 


asks  him  the  reason  of  his  extraordin- 
ary appearance,  and  he  explains  to 
her,  at  some  length,  the  scene  of  the 
boat  which  was  leaky  and  sank,  and 
the  catastrophe  of  a  certain  Don 
Luis — he  thinks  that  was  the  gentle- 
man's name — whom  the  violence  of 
the  sea  conquered,  and  whom  he 
saw  without  being  able  to  help  him, 
Oh  misery!  buried  in  its  oblivion. 
Upon  this  his  wife  faints  without 
uttering  a  word,  and — a  style  of  be- 
haviour which  other  nations  would 
execrate  as  the  summit  of  atrocity, 
but  which  the  strange  genius  of 
Spain  not  only  admits  but  worships 
as  sublime, — her  husband  lifts  her 
up  tenderly,  addresses  to  her  as 
she  begins  to  revive  comfortable 
words,  and  allows  none  of  the 
servants  to  surround  her,  to  suspect 
the  demoniacal  passion,  which  the 
audience  knows  to  be  racking  him 
beneath  that  calm  and  polite  exterior. 
The  body  of  his  wife,  scarcely  living, 
is  borne  out  of  the  room,  the  hus- 
band is  left  alone,  and  congratulates 
himself,  and  is  no  doubt  in  silence 
congratulated  by  th^  audience,  on 
the  result  of  his  tactics.  He  acts 
the  whole  scene  over  again,  brand- 
ishing the  dagger  with  which  he  had 
killed  Don  Luis,  before,  as  he  tells 
us,  he  overturned  the  boat.  That  ag- 
gressor of  his  honour  now  sleeps  in 
an  ever-moving  tomb  beneath  a 
monument  of  crystal  The  boat  was 
overset  only  to  avert  suspicion  from 
himself;  and  now  he  hopes  to  kill 
Leonor  his  wife  ;  then,  at  least,  the 
king  can  taunt  him  no  more.  This 
very  night  shall  see  the  end  of  his 
disgrace.  "  Leonor,"  he  cries  as  if 
some  human  feeling  was  at  last 
awakened,  "woe  is  me!  my  wife 
Leonor,  beautiful  as  licentious,  un- 
happy as  thou  art  fair— fatal  ruin  of 
my  fame  1  Leonor,  the  victim  of  my 
grief,  the  sacrifice  to  my  honour,  in 
the  prime  of  Hfe,  thinking  least  of 
death,  must  die.  To  the  wind  and 
the  waves  I  entrusted  my  first  ven- 
geance. Earth  and  fire  shall  achieve 
my  second  The  elements  will  never 
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reveal  my  secret.  This  night  I  will 
set  I'lrc  lo  my  house,  and,  stabbing 
my  wife,  lead  men  to  suppose  that 
tlie  fire  has  been  Iier  executioner. 
As  golil  is  refmed  by  the  crucible, 
so  shall  my  honour  rise  spotless 
from  the  llames.  J^'«irtli,  fire,  winds, 
and  waters,  shall  be  my  accomplices 
alone  in  my  great  revenge." 

The  old  refrain,  "'Twere  well  it 
were  done  (juickly"  —  there  is  no 
interim  between  the  thought  and 
the  act.  The  llames  of  the  burn- 
ing gidnta  rise  into  the  night.  En- 
ter the  King  Sebastian,  the  Duke 
of  Berganza,  and  suite.  To  them 
the  husband,  half-naked,  bearing 
LfConor  dead  in  his  arms.  "  Sir," 
he  cries,  addressing  the  king,  "  this 
dead  beauty,  covered  with  ashes, 
this  flower  which  the  flame,  in  envy 
of  its  loveliness,  would  not  allow  to 
live,  this,  sire  !  was  my  wife,  noble, 
honourable,  and  virtuous ,  in  the 
lips  of  fame  she  has  left  this  report 
of  her  for  ever.  This  was  my  wife, 
whom  I  loved  with  so  tender,  so 
great  a  love.  Alas !  suffocated  by 
smoke,  and  enveloi)ed  in  flame,  she 
breathed  out  her  life  in  my  arms. 
Oh,  cruel  punishment !  terrible  sor- 
row !    Still  I  have  one  consolation. 


I  am  free  to  ser^e  you.  You  told 
me  to  beware  how  I  left  my  wife. 
That  caution  is  necessary  no  longer. 
1  will  follow  you  where  my  life  may 
end,  if,  indeed,  there  is  an  end  to 
sorrow." 

Then  turning  to  his  friend,  Don 
Juan,  "And  you  my  brave  Don 
Juan,  should  anyone  ask  you  here- 
after how  to  obtain  revenge,  recal 
my  actions,  think  of  Don  Lope,  who 
never  told  his  vengeance,  who  never 
told  his  wrong." 

Such  is  the  tragi-comedy,  as  the 
author  has  called  it,  which  is  scarcely 
known  but  in  its  native  tongue.  It 
is  a  drama  full  of  eloquence  and 
passion — a  drama  remarkable  for 
that  sonorous  verse,  that  frequent 
thought,  those  burning  words,  and 
the  grand  invention,  which  have 
made  the  Spanish  poet  singular  and 
eternal  in  his  fame. 

Te  celebrant  alii  quanto  dccet  ore,  tuasqoe 
Iiigenio  laudes  abcriore  caiiunt 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  follow 
the  Spanish  custom : — 

Pcdir  de  nucstras  faltas 
Pcrdon  ;  y  humildc  el  An  tor 
Os  Ic  pide  a  vuestras  plaiUas. 
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EFFIE'S     DREAM. 

Ther  as  myn  hert  is  set,  iher  wil  I  wyve. 

Chatucr's  Clcrh^s  Talc. 


It  is  not  an  idle  saying,  "  Love  is  lord  of  all  below," 

Reigns  a  monarch  in  the  palace  regal  amid  sceptred  show, 

And  within  the  humblest  cottage  by  the  hearth  he  takes  his  stand, 

In  one  rosy  wreath  uniting  all  the  dwellings  in  the  land. 

What  to  him  are  wealth  and  title  ?    Bubbles  on  the  stream  of  time. 

To  Love's  finger-touch  dissolving  as  the  sun  dissolveth  rime, 

Lured  not  by  the  lustrous  jewel  which  in  sparkling  beauty  gleams 

On  the  neck  and  arm  of  maiden  fair  as  poet  sees  in  dreams. 

Smiling,  with  an  honest  pleasure,  on  the  hawthorn  blossoms  set 

By  some  little  village  beauty,  in  her  locks  with  May-dew  wet. 

In  that  season  when  green  furrows  well  repay  the  farmer's  care, 
Glossy  cereals  daily  growing  taller  in  the  balmy  air. 
When  upon  the  mother-bosom  baby  roses  lie  at  play. 
And  i)ink  apple  bloom  profusely  proffers  coronals  to  May, 
Came  a  voice  to  little  Effie,  whispering  secret  words  and  sweet, 
Lending  wings  to  every  movement  of  her  lightly-treading  feet 
Never  absent,  ever  present,  when  she  sat  with  lips  apart. 
Dainty  sounds  of  music  flowing  from  the  gladness  of  her  heart, 
Often  at  the  open  casement,  where  she  leaned  with  upward  eyes. 
Breaking  on  the  starry  silence  of  the  sparkling  midnight  skies. 
Coming  when,  with  pearl  and  ruby,  and  silk  threads  in  order  set, 
Effie,  on  fine  cambric  fashioned  mimic  rose  and  violet. 
Heard,  amid  the  kind  caresses  which  her  sister  loved  to  share, 
Sister  Lucy,  who  had  tended  Effie  with  a  mother's  care, 
Clinging  coaxingly  together  they  would  talk,  and  sing,  and  smile, 
Like  twin  angels  on  good  missions  in  some  verdant  tropic  isle, 
Turning  over  the  white  pages  of  pure  hearts,  and  finding  there 
Ever  fancies  wedding  fitly  with  their  maiden  faces  fair. 
But  the  voice  thus  heard  by  Effie  of  her  bosom  claimed  a  nook 
AV'herc  not  even  her  fond  sister  had  the  privilege  to  look. 

Sleep  tliat  cometh  ever  welcome  to  the  wearied  eyes  of  men. 
Whether  in  the  crowded  city,  Alpine  hill,  or  Highland  glen ; 
Sleej)  that  shows  us  lovely  visions,  Ceres  gleaning  golden  grain, 
Iris  sitting  scarf-enfolded  in  a  shower  of  silvery  rain. 
Venus  with  her  doves,  and  Daphne  flying  the  pursuing  God, 
Phcel)us  with  his  silver  bow,  and  Hermes  with  his  snake-bound  rod, 
At  the  heart's  red  threshold  stays  not,  but  fawn-footed,  enters  in, 
From  tlieir  daily  fetters  freeing  all  our  thoughts  of  shame  and  sin,^ 
Mocking  faithless  man's  concealment,  dragging  forward  all  he'd  hide, 
To  the  pallid  listener,  trembling  with  mute  passion,  at  his  side. 
Ah  !  beware  of  doing  evil,  for  the  soul  abhorreth  lies, 
And  thy  vices  will  be  babbling,  unrestrained  by  sleeping  eyes. 
When  the  world  has  lost  dominion  o'er  our  souls  they  seek  to  rise, 
Sickening  of  our  earthly  sins  and  pining  for  their  native  skies. 
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Sh'rl«^l'.T,  man  of  wicked  fancies,  for  at  some  still  hour  of  night, 
Tliroii;'!)  tlifj  portals  of  thy  bosom,  they  may  issue  into  lii'ht. 
M;i.''l'::i  r:hrrisliinc(  day-rlrcarnin^^s  firmly  close  your  ruby  lips, 
T/:-.l  thy  liop'.-s  iii.'iy  flutter  outward  when  the  sun  is  in  ech'pse. 
For  tlie  rnoori  is  .-m  enchantress  pale,  and  bids  her  minions  creep 
Und*-rnc.'ith  ;ort  silken  fringes  trailed  on  rosy  cheeks  asleep; 
Anrl,  our  gentle  Mlfie  murmured,  all  unconsciously  there  came, 
Like  /IColian  music-,  waking,  from  her  moving  lips  a  name. 

'riu:r'r  was  quiet  in  the  chamber,  all  within  the  house  at  rest. 

Save  the  sister  loved  so  dearly,  whose  white  arms  were  round  her  breast* 

IJke  a  tiny  stream  that  babbleth  li^iuid  music  sweet  and  low, 

AVhile  one  star  within  its  waters  shines  and  flower-like  seems  to  grow. 

Came  the  prattling  of  the  dreamer,  ever  murmuring  one  word 

As  it  had  for  her  that  magic  which  its  nest  has  for  the  bird, 

Lucy  shuddered,  and  her  pulses  chilled  as  they  were  smote  by  frost, 
Tear-droj^s  fell  upon  the  pillow  and,  with  sighs,  she  moaned  "lost,  lostl" 
For  the  won  I  that  soft  and  sweetly  from  the  rosy  dreamer  camCi 
While  her  lii)S  were  pouting  kisses,  was  a  proud  historic  name. 
'Twas  the  name  of  one  whose  fathers  well  could  wield  both  sword  and 

lance. 
Famed  in  many  a  Syrian  foray,  many  a  battle-field  of  France, 
One  who  ever  rode  the  boldest,  rode  the  foremost  in  the  chase. 
Long  e'er  manhood  on  his  figure  had  impressed  its  riper  grace. 
Firm  his  footstep  and  joy-sparkling  that  blue  ojjen  eye  that  bade 
Morrow  with  a  smile  in  answer  to  each  curtseying  village  maid. 
Thick  as  grapes  in  southern  vineyards  round  his  ample  brow  did  shine 
I-^)cks  of  aml)er  ever  given  to  the  brave  heirs  of  his  line. 
Never  a  merrier  |)eal  of  laughter  floated  down  the  summer  wind 
'J'han  when  his,  in  joyancc  leajiing,  left  the  sunshine  of  his  mind. 
CJranrl  old  castles  looming  greyly  from  a  grove  of  ancient  trees, 
Like  the  wave-worn  rocks  that  inland  rise  amid  the  surging  seas, 
<iave  him  welcome,  swung  their  portals  loudly  back  against  the  wall, 
When  the  gallant  Oswald  swiftly  rode  to  the  Baronial  Hall 
Many  a  iruiiden's  eye  grew  brighter  at  his  coming,  glad  to  see 
Ilim  that  made  for  her  a  sunshine  in  the  shadow  of  the  tree. 

How  C(;uld  little  ICfllc,  even  dreaming,  speak  of  such  a  one? 

She  a  little  orphan  maiden,  he  a  wealthy  baron's  son. 

Lucy  shuddered  and  her  pulses  chilled  as  they  were  smote  by  frost, 

Tear  drops  fell  upon  the  pillow,  and  she  muttered  forth  "  lost,  lost  1" 

And  she  pressed  her  fingers  gently  on  her  sleeping  sister's  eyes. 

liflie  started,  and  awaking,  filled  the  darkness  with  her  sighs. 


PART  II. 

Morn  and  noon  and  eve  alternate  came  and  went  with  silent  pace, 
I'A-ery  uK^nth  bestowing  greater  beauty  upon  Efiie's  face. 
And  young  Oswald,  often  loitering  at  the  little  garden-gate, 
Talke«l  wiih  l^rtle,  smiled  on  ICflie,  grew  more  silent  and  sedate.— 
Walked  within  the  ilcwy  woodlands,  gathering  flowers  at  early  mom. 
Quite  forsook  the  jocund  pleasure  of  the  joyous  hound  and  horn. 
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Jewelled  maidens  pined  and  fretted  at  his  absence  from  the  hall ; 
Courtly  dames  ^vith  dark-eyed  daughters  missed  him  at  the  midnight  ball'; 
And  thestout  o  Id  Baron,  wondering  at  this  shyness  in  his  son, 
Vowed  that  he  disgraced  the  manhood  he  so  nobly  had  begun. 
But  he  never  guessed  that  litde  Effie  ^vTought  the  magic  change, 
Saw  not  Cupids  daily  flying  'tween  the  village  and  the  grange  ; 
Till  one  evening,  when  grey  shadows  deepened  over  field  and  park, 
When  bright  stars,  like  youthful  lovers,  waited  for  the  coming  d  ark, 
Underneath  a  grand  old  oak-tree,  with  Titanic  strength  of  limb, 
Oswald,  with  his  blue  eyes  glowing,  poured  out  all  his  soul  to  him  : — 

"  I  have  loved  her  long  and  truly,  I  must  make  her  my  sweet  bride  ! 
Father,  without  her  how  worthless  gold  and  all  the  gems  of  pride ! 
Would  you  have  me  win  some  maiden  worthy  of  our  lofty  line, 
Clasp  her  dainty  hand,  and,  smiling  basely,  lie  before  the  shrine  ? 
I,  who  scorn  the  knaves  who  barter  that  which  was  not  made  to  sell. 
Cunning  fools  with  callous  bosoms,  where  foul  imps  of  Mammon  dwell. 
Love  to  me  is  pure  and  holy,  marriage  of  exceeding  worth. 
Virtue  with  rar^  charms  is  surely  equal  to  my  gentle  birth." 

Many  were  the  thoughts  contending  in  the  old  man's  brain  and  breast, 
Sage  and  serious  were  the  counsels  spoken  ere  they  went  to  rest. 
Earnest  was  the  pleading  Oswald,  from  his  eager  lips  did  flow 
A  swift  tide  of  words  with  passion  hidden  in  the  deeps  below. 
All  that  night  in  restless  slumber  tossed  the  lover,  till  the  dawn 
Woke  the  innocent  birds  that  slumbered  in  the  laurels  round  the  lawn. 
Every  day  his  pleading  strengthened,  till  at  last  the  old  man  bent. 
Thrust  aside  his  heavy  rent-rolls,  and  his  claims  of  long  descent, 
Went  to  see  the  little  maiden,  and  returning  home  did  say, 
"  Twas  no  wonder  such  a  syren  lured  his  Oswald's  heart  away; 
And  we  owe  a  debt  of  friendship  to  those  girls  for  evermore  ; 
On  my  spirit  fell  a  presence  as  I  passed  the  cottage-door ; 
On  the  parlour-wall  a  picture  caught  my  gaze,  and  just  beneath 
Hung  a  faded  little  portrait,  with  a  faded  laurel-\sTeath. 
Then  the  chords  of  memory,  stricken,  woke  to  music  in  my  breast. 
And  they  told  an  old,  sad  stor}',  that  grey  time  had  rock'd  to  rest 


PART    III. 

On  board  of  as  gallant  a  ship  as  ever  ploughed  the  sea, 

For  India's  tropical  clime  I  sailed  with  a  goodly  companie. 

Your  motlier,  and  ^^ith  her  a  blue-eyed  boy,  yourself,  embarked  with  me. 

Merrily  down  the  river  we  dropped  with  the  ebbing  tide, 

Some  thought  of  the  dear  ones  left  behind,  the  sister  or  the  bride ; 

Voices  were  weak,  and  eyes  were  wet  with  tears  they  could  not  hide. 

Others  were  all  elate  with  thoughts  of  unknown  lands, 
Grasi)ing  at  trophies  unwon  and  visions  with  eager  hands. 
Dreaming  of  emerald  isles  and  rivers  with  golden  sands. 
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I  w;is  iv;t  pi'jiry  nor  siicl,  sought  not  ;:lory  nor  gain  ; 

]»iit  the  voice  of  Duty  railed,  and  1  eagerly  crossed  the  main, 

lor  il  guided  my  sohlier  life  as  the  vvmd  controls  the  vane. 

AVe  ti treaded  tlie  Irish  Channel,  I'.y  ]»iscny's  ]^ay  we  sped, 
Where  mild  Madeira  lifts  aloft  her  violet-scented  head, 
And  all  of  us  said  what  a  pleasant  life  these  jolly  sailors  led 

Books  and  chatter  l:)y  day,  at  night  both  dance  and  song, 

The  hours,  as  we  sjied  through  the  sea,  i);issed  merrily  along, 

And  your  mother,  who  was  sickly,  in  the  salt  sea-breeze  grew  strong. 

You  have  heard  wliat  the  worldly  [)hilosophers  whisper  and  teach,  my  son: 
Put  lilUe  trust  in  a  horse  and  in  a  woman  none. 
Listen  to  me  :  who  trusts  to  the  sea  is  sure  to  be  undone. 

Long  days  we  lay  becalmed,  the  sea,  like  a  dove  on  its  nest, 
Slept  as  a  baby  thai  drops  asleep  at  his  own  dear  mother's  breast^ 
The  passengers  all  invoked  a  wind,  and  I  among  the  rest. 

It  came  from  clouds  in  the  north,  jilaying  both  fair  and  soft, 

The  drowsy  helmsman  awoke  at  the  wheel,  caps  were  joyously  doflPd, 

Royals  were  loosed,  and  studding  sails  set  up  alow  and  alofl. 

The  (  iptain,  smiling  on  deck,  walked  with  an  active  pace. 
Soldiers  and  sailors  wrought  alike  with  a  will  at  sheet  and  brace ; 
Your  mother's  bonny  ringlets  were  blown  about  her  face. 

Swiftly  towards  the  south  we  sped  with  the  favouring  breeze, 
Swiftly  the  uliole  day  long  till  the  sun  sank  red  in  the  seas, 
Swiftly  when  over  our  heads  we  missed  the  Pleiades. 

Suddenly  rose  a  shriek.     O  (iod  !  what  a  tenible  cry  I 

It  thrilled  through  my  heart  like  an  arrow,  and  in  my  brain  till  I  die; 

'Twill  ring  again,  and  again,  at  the  voice  of  memory. 

"  Fire  !"  anrl  w  thin  white  smoke  came  curling  up  from  the  deck — 
"  Fire  I"  and  a  Inmdred  hearts,  that  had  braved  both  battle  and  wreck, 
Leat  like  the  heart  of  one  with  the  headsman's  axe  at  his  neck. 

Ui)  from  the  cabins  rushed  a  pale  white  trembling  throng. 
Women  with  babes  in  their  arms,  men,  who  had  once  been  strong. 
Came  crowding  up  the  companion  stairs,  pushing  each  other  along. 

But  the  si)ell  of  a  mastermind  controlled  the  hardy  crew; 

Hither  and  thither,  with  steps  of  speed,  the  eager  fellows  flew  ; 

'  Twas  a  combat  'tAvixt  water  and  fire ;  and  the  last  was  the  first  of  the  two. 

Out  went  ruitcr  and  laimch,  safely  dropped  on  the  wave, 

And  the  word  was  nobly  j)assed  along,  "Women  and  children  save 

First,  and  the  men  will  risk  the  chance  of  a  watery  grave." 

In  the  midst  of  this  tcrril)lc  trial  I  mustered  my  companie, 
Obedient  to  my  voice  they  came  by  two  and  by  three. 
And  silently  t(>ok  their  places,  firm  m  face  and  in  knee. 

Match  me  siu  h  noble  fellows,  steady  as  if  on  parade. 

They  .-.aw  the  children  over  the  side,  wife,  and  mother,  and  maid, 

Death  grinning  on  them,  yet  they  stood,  and  not  one  man  dismayed! 
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Silently  in  the  boats  each  seaman  took  his  place, 

Settled  his  brows,  and  clutched  his  oar,  with  the  grasp  of  a  strong  embrace^ 

Then  pulled  with  a  mighty  pull,  for  life  was  the  prize  of  the  race. 

All  were  now  safe  but  the  captain,  some  nine  Oi  ten  of  his  '  'ew, 
Myself,  and  my  band  of  heroes  ;  wider  the  fierce  flames  flew, 
Crackled  the  cordage,  and  the  masts  glared  with  a  fiery  hue. 

I  beckoned  the  captain  aside,  grappled  his  hand  in  mine, 

Spoke,  and  my  face  was  wet,  but  not  with  the  salt  sea  brine. 

"  Not  a  boat  remains,"  he  said,  ^'  for  these  gallant  fellows  of  thi«^e." 

My  God,  'twas  a  terrible  hour ;  I  barely  spoke  one  word. 

He  uttered  a  wild  farewell  that  smote  to  each  heart  like  a  sword  : 

"  Each  man  shift  for  himself  and  trust  your  souls  to  the  Lord  1*' 

A  prayer,  a  sudden  plunge,  and  I  sank,  then  rose  in  the  sea, 
To  find  my  comrades  in  arms  struggling  and  swimming  by  me ; 
A  sailor  adrift  on  a  spar  sang  out  "  Land,  land,  upon  the  lee  1" 

Hunger,  and  cold,  and  thirst  pained  me  throughout  the  night, 

I  clung  to  the  boom  that  safely  buoyed  on  the  wave  its  human  freight ; 

But  my  grasp  relaxed,  and  I  swooned  in  the  sea  long  ere  the  dawn  of  lights 

Blessings  on  Captain  Murray,  gentleman  true  and  brave, 
As  noble-hearted  a  seaman  as  ever  stemmed  a  wave — 
He  snatched  me,  when  every  hope  seemed  lost,  from  the  very  jaws  of  the 
grave. 

That  is  his  portrait  that  hangs  under  the  picture-frame — 

That  ship  that  lies  on  the  sea,  with  her  rigging  and  masts  in  flame, 

Is  the  one  we  three  embarked  aboard,  "  The  Emerald  "  was  her  name. 

Blessings  on  blue-eyed  Effie  !  on  that  ill-omened  mom, 
AVhen  desolate  on  a  desert  isle  we  huddled  together  forlorn ; 
The  fair-haired  darling  of  your  love,  dear  Oswald,  was  unborn. 

Did'st  never  hear  the  story  !  wooing  o'  summer  nights, 

"When  Jupiter  shone  in  splendour  amid  his  satellites, 

"When  the  fair  moon  wheeled  her  airy  curve  along  the  starry  heights. 

Blessings  on  beautiful  Effie  1  take  her,  my  son,  to  your  breast ; 
Your  mother's  sole  dower,  like  hers,  was  beauty — 'tis  often  the  best ; 
And  Effie's  sire  was  of  noble  blood,  tho'  he  bore  nor  shield  nor  crest 

Rung  the  church-bells  from  the  steeple,  swung  the  bells  in  belfry-tower. 
Every  child  about  the  village  held  within  its  hand  a  flower. 
Held  and  threw  it  on  the  pathway,  as  bride  Eftie  came  along, 
Orange-wreaths  amid  her  ringlets,  in  her  breast  a  bridal  song. 

Bonfires  blpzed  throughout  the  parish  all  that  evening,  and  fat  beaves 
Feasted  peasants,  who  in  autumn  bind  the  good  old  Baron's  sheaves. 
Seldom  such  a  jovial  wedding  wakes  the  echoes  of  the  land. 
Seldom  rank  to  dowerless  beauty  bends  the  haughty  he?d  and  hand. 

Yet  'tis  not  in  gems  and  ermine  to  supply  the  draughts  that  move 
Pleasure  in  the  heart  that  panteth  with  the  drought  of  ardent  love. 

Many  an  afternoon,  when  singeth  drowsily  clear  Avon's  stream, 
Lucy,  smiling  in  the  shadow,  tells  .of  Effie's  midnight  dream. 

R.  C.  F.  Hannay: 
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SAXON  AND  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 


Sir   CiiRiSTorm-.R  Wrkn,   in    his 
•'Parental ia,"  thinks  \vhat  we   call 
the  (lothic  style  ought  rather  to  be 
termed  the  Saracenic,  refined  by  the 
Christians.    This  mode  l)egan  in  the 
liast  after  the  fall  of  tlie  Greek  em- 
pire, by  the   prodigious  success  of 
those  people  that  adhered  to  Maho- 
met's doctrine,  who,  out  of  zeal  for 
their  religion,  built  mosques,  caro- 
vanserais,  and  sepulchres  wherever 
they  came.     These  they  contrived 
of  a  round  form,  because  they  would 
not  imitate  the  Christian  figure  of  a 
cross,  nor  the  old  Greek  manner, 
deemed  by  them  idolatrous ;  and  for 
that   reason    all    scul|>ture   became 
offensive   to   them.     'J  hey   thought 
columns  and  heavy  cornices  out  of 
place  ;  and  affecting  the  round  form 
for  the  moscjues,  they  elevated  cu- 
polas, in  some  instances,  with  singu- 
lar grace.     The  holy  wars  gave  the 
Christians,  who  had  been  in  the  east, 
an  idea  of  the  Saracen  work,  which 
was  aftenvards  imitated  by  them  in 
the  west ;  and  they  refined  upon  it 
every  day,  as  they  proceeded  in  build- 
ing churches.  'J'he  "  Parentalia,"  we 
may  observe,   is  a  i)osthumous  i)er- 
formance,  and   i)rol)al)ly  never  de- 
signed for  the  jmblic  eye,  as  in  every 
part  it  is  obviously  imperfect  and  in- 
correct.  The  Saracen  manner  ( Wren 
says)  was  found,  with  cupolas,  and 
that  the  Croisees  imitated  it.    Where, 
it  may  be  asked,  are   Gothic  works 
in  this   style  to  be  seen?     Are  all 
mos([ues  and  caravanserais  round? 

The  Saracenic  works  in  the  I'last 
"bear  no  aflinity  to  the  Gothic  ;  if  they 
had,  some  vestiges  would  still  ap- 
pear, l.e  IJrun  gives  but  one  (iothic 
ruin,  of  a  chun  h  near  Acre,  with 
pointed  arches,  and  erected  by  the 
Christians.  The  Moors,  who  pos- 
sessed Spain  from  the  eighth  to  the 


fifteenth  century,  left  no  trace  of  an 
arcliitecture  of  which  they  are  said 
to  be  the  inventors.  One  writer,  in 
his  travels  in  Spain,  speaking  of  the 
cathedral  of  Burgos,  says— that  in 
all  the  buildings  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  in  Spain  and 
in  Sicily,  which  are  undoubtedly 
Saracenic,  he  has  never  been  able  to 
discover  anything  like  an  original 
design,  from  which  the  Gothic  orna- 
ments might  be  supposed  to  be 
copied.  This  opinion  is  not  hastily- 
given,  or  by  a  superficial  observer : 
it  is  the  result  of  experience  and  a 
masterly  knowledge  of  the  various 
styles  of  architecture,  supported  by 
ingenious  and  learned  details  and 
comparisons,  and  such  as  must  for 
ever  overthrow  AVren's  notions. 

A^'ren  tells  us,  the  Italians,  French, 
Germans,  Flemings,  with  some  Greek 
refugees,  fomied  themselves  into 
societies  of  Freemasons,  and  ranged 
from  one  nation  to  another,  in  con- 
structing churches.  Now,  we  know 
from  Spons  and  Reinesius's  inscrip- 
tions, that  there  were  colleges  of 
Masons  among  the  Romans,  and 
that  they  were  attached  to  some 
legions.  The  Freemasons  were  copies 
of  these  Roman  societies,  but  not  of 
the  date  given  by  Wren.  Nor  is  it 
true  that  they  monopolised  the  build- 
ing of  churches,  for  the  religious  com- 
munities were  equally  well  skilled. 
Thus  Ranulj)h  Flambard,  a  secular 
priest  and  liishop  of  Durham  in 
1100,  was  a  great  builder  :  he  mised 
his  church  from  its  foundation  to  its 
covering,  and  made  many  other 
great  works.  Felibien,^  mentioning 
the  Cistertian  Abbey  of  Notre  Dame 
des  Dunes,  and  its  re-edification  in 
1262,  says  :  Qu'il  n'y  eut  que  les  reli- 
geux  et  les  gens  de  monastere  qui  y 
mirent  la  main  \   qu'ils  estoient  au 
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nombre  de  plusde  quatrecens  person- 
nes,  tant  profez,convers  que  freres  lai- 
ques  ct  serviteurs ;  et  que  plusieurs 
d'entrc  eux  s'appliquoient  les  uns  au 
dessein,ala  peinture,et  a  la  sculpture 
et  les  autres  a  la  ma^onnerie,  la  char- 
penterie,la  menuiscrie,la  ferrurerie  et 
autres  arts  dependans  de  Tarchitec- 
ture." 

It  has  been  thought  there  was 
nothing  in  the  Gothic  but  the  slender 
steeples  that  might  be  borrowed 
from  the  Saracens,  and  that  if  both 
styles  were  the  same,  then  the 
Gothic  would  have  cupolas ;  and 
that  the  buildings  in  Persia,  Turkey, 
and  other  parts  of  the  East,  are  plainly 
corruptions  of  Greek  architecture. 
But  in  our  Saviour's  time  the 
Temple,  at  Jerusalem,  had  pinna- 
cles, columns,  ornamented  capitals, 
and  much  pancarpic  decoration,  so 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  de- 
ducing these  from  Saracenic  works 
or  Liter  inventions.  These  existed 
in  the  original  Jewish  tabernacle, 
and  in  the  Christian  Ciboria,  long 
before  the  Saracens  establislied  any 
style.  Warburton,  accustomed  to 
weave  with  a  bold  hand  the  slender 
web  of  hypothesis,  discovers,  in  his 
notes  to  Pope's  epistle  to  Lord  Bur- 
lington, some  of  those  marks  of  ge- 
nius and  learning,  which  eminently 
distinguishes  the  writings  of  this  pre- 
late. He  says,  our  Saxon  ancestors, 
in  tlieir  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy 
Land,  acquired  their  architectural 
ideas  from  the  religious  edifices 
there  existing.  But  the  Anglo-Saxons 
were  not  entirely  converted  until 
the  middle  of  tlie  seventh  century, 
conse(|iiently  their  pilgrimage  could 
not  be  earlier. 

Li  the  account  of  the  church  of 
Hexham,  built  by  Wilfred,  Bishop 
of  York,  in  674,  there  is  no  intima- 
tion of  oriental  architects  or  archi- 
tecture ;  the  builders  were  brought 
from  Rome,  Italy,  France,  and  other 
countries. 

The  drawings  of  churches  in  the 
Holy  Land  agree  with  our  Saxon 
remains,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  church 


of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  those  of 
the  Knights  Templars  formed  on 
its  plan.  Eusebius  is  pretty  full  in 
hii  description  of  this  church.  It 
was  a  Basilica,  and  is  so  called  by 
him  and  Sulpicius  Severus.  These 
Basilicas  were  the  Roman  courts  of 
justice,  and  in  every  province  were 
changed  into  Christian  temples. 
They  had  their  pillars  within  the 
walls,  as  the  heathen  fanes  had  them 
without.  If  this  be  a  true  account, 
our  ancestors  need  not  seek  in  trans- 
marine nations  for  models,  for  they 
abounded  in  Britain.  The  church 
of  Hexham  must  be  allowed  to  be 
a  Saxon  work  :  its  profound  crypts 
and  subterranean  oratories,  the  arch 
of  the  chancel  and  its  decorations, 
its  winding  stairs  and  secret  walks, 
which  could  conceal  from  view  a 
great  number  of  men ;  its  altars 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  St. 
Micliacl,  and  St.  John — in  these 
there  is  no  similarity  to  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

The  Norman  style  had  its  origin 
from  the  ancient  grove  -  temples, 
where  avenues  of  tall  trees,  inter- 
mixing their  branches  overhead,  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  columns,  pilasters, 
and  ramifications  in  the  vaultings. 

AVarburton  says,  *'  When  the 
Goths  had  conquered  Spain,  and 
the  genial  warmth  of  the  climate^ 
had  ripened  their  wits  and  influ- 
enced their  mistaken  piety,  they 
produced  Gothic  architecture  in  imi- 
tation of  their  grove-temples.  But 
Spain  was  evangelised  and  had 
churches  antecedent  to  the  Gothic 
invasion.  Is  it  not  more  natural  to 
conclude,  that  with  the  accustomed 
zeal  of  new  converts,  they  adopted 
the  Christian  churches  for  divine 
worship,  rejecting  every  idea  of 
their  pagan  state.  But  granting 
they  did  retain  their  heathen  no- 
tions, where  were  architects  to  be 
found  to  construct  so  very  compli- 
cated a  building  as  a  Gothic  church 
from  a  grove  arche-type.  Could  i#» 
be  accomplished  without  great  skilL 
and  practical  experience? 
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Sir  ITcnry  Wot  ton,  speaking  of 
Gothic  a-chcs,  says  ;  "  Those  arche*? 
which  our  artisans  call  of  the  tliird 
or  fourth  po-nt,  because  they  always 
concur  in  an  acute  angle,  and  do 
spring  from  the  tlivision  of  the  <lia- 
mcter  into  thiee,  four,  or  more 
parts  at  pleasure,  I  say,  these,  Ixjth 
for  the  imbecility  of  the  sharp 
angle  itself,  and  likewise  for  their 
very  uncomeliness,  ouL;ht  to  be  ex- 
iled from  judi(Mcnis  eyes,  and  left 
to  their  first  inventors,  the  (loths 
and  Lombards,  amongst  other  relics 
of  that  barban)us  age."  This  de- 
rivation of  Ciothic  arf:hitccture  was 
universally  adopted,  and  was  fashi-  )n- 
able  for  some  a^es.  The  (If^hs, 
says  an  inteUigent  writer,^  a  rough, 
unpolished  i)e(>ple,  of  huge  stature 
and  dreadful  looks,  carried  into 
milder  climates  their  monstrous  taste 
of  heavy  architecture. 

l)Ut  in  no  respect  were  the  (lolh.s 
the  founders  of  an  order  of  archi- 
tedure.  For  granting  that,  accc^d- 
ing  to  Phih'slorgius  and  Soz(  nu-n, 
the  (jOths  emlaaced  the  Christian 
faitli  about  the  year  266,  and  to 
have  built  churches  under  the  di- 
rection of  ca];tivc  Christians,  we 
may  be  assured  they  were  not  better 
tlian  cabins  or  extemporaneous  huts. 
Durable  structures  were  not  to  be 
looked  for  among  a  pco])lc,  at  this 
period,  in  peri)etual  motion.  Or 
suppose,  with  another  author,  that 
on  the  Western  world  being  re- 
duced to  positive  subjection  in  the 
sixth  century,  the  Gothic  i>rinces 
applied  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
mechanical  and  liberal  arts,  and 
that  this  was  the  era  of  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture, we  shall  see  that  a  con- 
clusion quite  opposite  to  what  he 
deduces  arises  fairly  from  his  au- 
thority. There  are  one  or  two  pas- 
sages in  Cassiodonis  only,  and  they 
make  against  him.  Directions  are 
given  about  the  repairs  of  the  royal 
I)alace  ;  the  architect  is  ordered  to 
preserve   the    ancient  part  of  the 


building  in  its  pristine  beauty,  and 
to  make  the  new  imitate  the  old. 
The  better  to  enable  him  to  per- 
form this,  he  is  desired  frequently 
to  read  Euclid's  geometry,  and  to 
have  Archimedes  and  Metrobius  ai- 
his  constant    companions :    eveiy- 
thing  was  to  be  so  executed  that 
the  works  should  be  unlike  those  of 
antitjuity  only  ?a    their    newness. 
Here  is  the  most  decisive  proof 
that  in  the  Gothic  age — ^a.d  514— 
and  under  a  Go: hie  prince,  Theo- 
doric,  the  Greek  and  lloman  styles, 
and  their    most    correct    models^ 
were  admired,  and  nothing  held  in 
estimation  but  the  antique  :  an  evi- 
dence sufficient  to  subvert  for  ever 
all  the  notions  of  Gothic  architect 
ture  being  derived  from  the  Goths, 
As  to  the  pointed  or  lancet  Gothic 
arch,  it  was  kno>\Ti  and  used  many 
Centuries  before  the  Gothic  power 
was   established,   or   the   romantic 
expeditions  to  the  Holy  I^nd^com- 
menced.     About  the  year  of  Christ 
132,  Antinous,  the  favourite  of  the 
iMiiperor  Adrian,  was  drowned  in 
the  Nile.   This  prince,  to  perpetuate 
his  mcm(Ty,  founded  a  city  in  Eu- 
rope, and  called  it  after  his  name. 
Pere  IJernat  made  drawings  of  its 
ruins,  which  are  in  the  third  tome 
of     Montfaucon's     "  Antiquities.  * 
Among  diem  is  the  pointed  arch, 
not  perfectly  Gothic,  but  that  called 
Contrasted.     Another     contrasted 
arch  api)ears  in  the  Syriac  MS.  here- 
after sjjoken  of.     In  Horsley  are 
Roman  sepulchral  stones,  with  point- 
ed arches.  One  example— and  there 
must  have  been  many  now  fallen  a 
prey  to  the  ravages  of  time — would 
have  been  sufficient  to  have  proved 
their  existence  and  use,  and  the 
probability  of  their  serving  as  models^ 
after  a  lapse  of  years,  for  a  new 
style,  and  this  new  style  seems  ta 
have  commenced  about    the  year 
1000,  perhaps  earlier.    The  arches 
of  churches  on  the  coins  of  Beren- 
garius,  King   of  Italy,  and  Louis- 
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the  Pious,  and  those  in  the  "  Meno- 
logium  Grcccum,"  prove  the  straight 
arch  was  in  use  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  straight  arches  on  many 
round  towers  in  Ireland.  In  the 
"Menologium,"  compiled  by  order  of 
the  Greek  emperor,  Easilius,  in  the 
ninth  century,  there  are  many  en- 
gravings from  ancient  miniatures : 
among  them  are  Ciboria,  with  high 
conical  roofs ;  also  perspective 
views  of  churclies,  whose  ardies  are 
round,  straight,  and  spreading  ;  the 
bases,  shafts,  capitals,  and  orna- 
ments arc  Saxon.  Tlier^c  arches 
show  a  fluctuation  of  taste  and 
style.  At  Chester  are  two  pointed 
arches  within  a  round  one  ;  and  the 
columns  at  Kirkstall  Abbey,  in 
Yorkshire,  support  pointed  arches, 
and  over  these  is  a  range  of  windows 
whose  arches  are  semicircular : 
these  circumstances  seem  to  inti- 
mate that  the  round  and  lancet 
arches  were  for  a  while  striving  for 
victor}'. 

On  a  coin  of  Edward  the  Confes- 
sor, in  Camden,  is  a  pointed  arch  ; 
the  church  there  is  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Bury  St.  Edmund,  repaired 
by  him.  This  is  a  century  earlier 
than  its  introduction,  according  to 
Bentham.  As  all  our  ancient  histo- 
rians resent  the  Confessor's  attach- 
ment to  the  Normans,  among  whom 
he  was  educated,  it  is  likely  he  saw 
this  new  arch  on  the  Continent,  and 
introduced  it  into  his  works.  Some 
architectural  novelty  seems  to  have 
made  its  appearance  in  France  and 
Italy  at  this  time,  as  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  words  of  Glaber 
Rudolph,  a  Benedictine  monk  and 
contemporary  ;  and  no  doubt  our 
churches  took  the  form  of  this 
fashionable  innovation.  William  of 
^lalmesbury,  writing  of  the  Con- 
queror's time,  says  that  in  cities, 
to\Mis,  and  villages,  churches  and 
monasteries  arose  in  a  new  style  of 
building.  The  easy  intercourse  es- 
tablished through  every  part  of  the 
Roman  empire  introduced  the  know- 


ledge of  Christianity  and  its  teach- 
ers, at  an  early  period,  into  Britain. 
The  Gospel  seems  to  have  made 
considerable    progress    among   the 
natives,  who  were   represented  by 
three    bishops   at   the   Council    of 
Aries,  A.D.  314.     The  Roman  sol- 
diery, a  very  numerous  body,  were 
not  so  rekdy  to  embrace  the  faith. 
There  are  no  monuments  of  their 
belief  in  Christ,  but  many  of  their 
attachment  to  the  deities  of  Rome. 
The   pompous   account    given    by 
Tacitus   of  his   father-in-law,  Agri- 
cola,  and  of  his  endeavours  to  polish 
die  Britons,  by  encouraging  them  to 
build  houses,  temples,  and  fom^  are 
rather -the  fond  effusions  of  affection 
than  matters  of  fact;  not  a  trace  of 
such  edifices  existing,  or  of  the  co- 
lumns that  adorned  them  ;  so  that 
Giblx)n  seems  to  have  good  grounds 
for  asserting  that  the  most  the  Ro- 
mans communicate4   to   us  was  a 
thin    varnish    of   Italian   manners. 
The  architecture,  therefore,  of  the 
Britons  seems  to  have  b6en  of  the 
simplest  wooden  materials.    It  is  in 
vain,  therij  to  look  for  these  sculp- 
tured ornaments  which  more  par- 
ticularly belong  to   stone   edifices. . 
When  the  Anglo-Saxons  arrived  in 
England,  they  adored  Odin,  Thor, 
and  the  other  northern  gods.  Those 
deities,  under  whose  guidance  and 
protection  they  had  been  victorious, 
they  would   not   easily   relinquish. 
For  two  hundred  years  they  con- 
tinued Pagans.  That  they  built  tem- 
ples, which  were  afterwards  converted 
to  Christian  churches,  has  been  as- 
serted by  learned  men.     The  pas- 
sages  in   Bede   and   other  writers 
which    countenance    this    opinion, 
will  be  found,  on  a  critical  examina- 
tion, to  come  short  of  the  necessary 
evidence,  without  a  large  portion  of 
ingenuity  and  conjecture.     But  as 
there  is  no  heathen  Saxon  temple 
extant  or  on  record  whose  architec- 
ture and  ornaments  are  accurately 
described,  there  is  no  need  of  enter- 
ing minutely  on  this  subject.     If  we 
believe  the  united  testimony  of  our 
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historians,  the  Saxons"  pointed  their 
utmost  vengeance  against  Christi- 
anity  and  its  sa(Ted  structures.  In 
their  own  country  they  worshipped 
their  gods  in  stone  circles,  or  amid 
the  gloom  of  ponderous  trilithons  ; 
and  there  are  alnmdant  proofs  of 
their  doing  the  same  liere. 

Antecedent  to  die  coming  of  Au- 
gustine in  597,  the  Welsh  and  Irish 
clergy  converted  many  of  the  Saxon 
race  ;  but  the  native  buildings  of 
their  missionaries  were  as  mean  as 
the  British.  The  Saxons,  at  the 
time  of  their  conversion,  did  not 
understand  masonry,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  send  for  foreigners  to 
builfl  their  churches  ancl  monaste- 
ries after  the  Roman  manner.  Let 
their  ignorance  of  masonry  be  what 
it  may.  it  is  not  proved  by  the  cir- 
cumstance adduced.  'J'he  j).issages 
alluded  to  in  IJede,  and  others  to 
the  same  jiurpose,  liave  been  mis- 
understood. The  I'ritoiis,  be.si<les 
their  wattled  and  wooden  churches, 
had  latterly  some  jioor  stone  fabri(\s, 
like  those  of  St.  Martin  and  St.  Pan- 
era^,  at  ('antcrbnry  :  but  they  were 
not  constructed  in  the  s'ylc  of  those 
churches  that  a'kn<)\vle<!';e(l  the 
doctrines  and  s<  »voreiLrntv  of  the  Ro- 
man  pontiff.  They  had  no  crypts 
under  them  for  rcli's  ;  they  were 
not  supported  by  i'nhes  and  co- 
hunns;  these  arches  and  columns 
were  not  adorned  with  the  images 
of  .saints  and  legendary  stones  ;  their 
sha])e  was  not  cruciform  ;  they  had 
no  oratories  in  the  isles,  nor  were 
they  glazed.  Tliis  was  the  Roman 
style,  as  i)recisely  delineated  by 
licde,  blddius,  an  1  Richard,  j)rior  of 
Ile.xham,  and  contra* I istinguished 
from  die  ] British. 

From  the  arrival  of  the  ]*apal 
missionaries  in  the  island,  it  was  fa- 
shionable to  exalt  everything  Ro- 
man, and  decry  what  was  native.  The 
Lritons  with  great  firmness  preserved 
their  hierarchy  and  faith,  and  re- 
solutely withstood  the  adoption  of 
masses,  stations,  litanies,  singing, 
rcliques,  i)ilgrimages,  and  numberiess 


other  superstitions  and  innovationsof 
Romanism.  Tlic  Anglo-Saxon  Church, 
founded  by  Augustine,  a  Roman  and 
devoted  to  that  see,  could  not  give 
a  more  convincing  proof  of  her  sin- 
cerity than  by  embracing  those  fia.- 
vourite  ceremonies,  and  with  them 
that  mode  of  building  with  which 
they  were  intimately  connected. 
Accordingly  those,  who  were  tlie 
most  active  in  for^varding  this  style, 
had  either  their  education  at  Rome, 
or  were  remarkably  attached  to  that 
capital.  Thus,  Ninian,  who  erected 
the  stone  church  at  Whittcrn,  was 
regularly  instructed  at  Rome  in  her 
mysteries  and  tenets.  Biscop,  founder 
of  the  church  of  Weremouth  after  the 
Roman  manner,  was  urged  to  the 
un<lertaking  from  his  love  to  the 
blessed  aposde,  St.  Peter ;  and  Nai- 
ton,  seduced  from  his  hcrcvlitary  re- 
ligi(}n  by  the  Abbot  Ceolfrid,  solicits 
this  abbot  to  send  him  architects  to 
construct  a  church  after  the  Roman 
fashion;  not  tomention  Wilfreil,  who 
erected  the  church  at  Hexham,  and 
others  recoiled  by  i>ede. 

This  elucidation  clearly  points  out 
the  difference  l.)etween  the  Ivoman 
anil  Ilritish  architecture  in  the  se- 
venth centurv,  and  shows  what  Bcde 
more  particularly  means  by  the  Ro- 
man manner.  It  is  to  foreigners  we 
are  indebted  for  the  rudiments  of 
this  elegant  art,  and  for  those  sculp- 
tures wliich  so  profusely  adorn  our 
capitals  and  arches.  It  is  equally 
certain,  that  what  are  called  the 
Saxon  ornaments  and  the  Saxon 
style,  have  not  the  most  distant  rela- 
tion to  that  peoi)le  as  inventors. 

The  Roman  style,  which  includes, 
as  is  apparent  from  the  preceding 
account  of  it,  every  characterestic 
trait  of  the  Saxon,  was  the  mode  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  prevalent 
in  the  seventh  century.  The  same 
style,  we  may  reasonably  suppose, 
existed  in  the  Church  of  Tours, 
built  A.I).  .|.6o.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  columns  therein  were  not 
without  carving ;  nor  walls  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  in  length  witliout 
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mouldings  or  ornaments.  Of  what 
sort  these  ornaments  were  the  writer 
does  not  inform  us.  Eddius  men- 
tions, in  general  terms,  that  the  capi- 
tals of  the  columns  and  the  arch  of 
the  chancel  of  the  Hexham  fabric, 
were  decorated,  "  hisLoriis — imagini- 
bus — et  variis  coeltaurarum  hguris." 
The  first  probably  mean  historical 
representations  from  the  Bii)le  and 
legends ;  the  second,  saints  and  holy 
men  ;  and  the  last,  a  variety  of  sculp- 
tures in  relief.  These  works  were 
executed  by  artists  brought  from 
Rome,  Italy,  and  France;  but  they 
were  called  Saxon. 

In  the  Medico-Laurentian  library, 
at  Florence,  is  a  Syriac  MS.  of  the 
Evangelists,  written  a.d.  586,  full  of 
pictures  and  miniatures,  exhibited 
in  twenty-six  leaves.  The  second 
shews  the  Virgin  ^lary,  with  Jesus 
in  her  arms,  under  a  ciborium  sup- 
ported by  four  pillars,  wliich  are 
dressed  witli  chevrons,  lozenges,  and 
eggs.  The  other  plates  give  every 
characteristic  ornament  of  the  Saxon 
style  ;  a^  nebules,  lozenges,  (luatre- 
foils,  and  chevrons,  llowers,  fruit, 
birds,  and  a  rich  variety  of  sculp- 
ture. 

Christians,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church,  imitated  many  ceremonies 
and  i)ractices  of  the  Jews,  and  among 
others  they  foniied  small  portable 
tabernacles,  constructed  on  the 
model  of  the  first.  Sozomen  tells 
us,  that  Conslantine,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  century,  carried 
with  him  in  his  campaigns  a  taber- 
nacle, in  the  shape  of  a  church,  that 
neither  he  nor  his  army  might,  in  the 
Wilderness,  bo  without  a  temple  for 
holy  uses.  I  say,  Constantine  and 
the  Christians  might  have  adopted 
this  idea  from  the  Jews,  but  it  fell 
also  in  very  exactly  with  the  pagan 
usages,  and  might  have  been  retained 
not  to  scandalise  new  converts.  The 
carrying  gods  in  portable  temples 
was  common  among  the  Egyptians, 
Cappadocians,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
and  such  were  the  silver  shrines 
spoken  of  by  St.  Luke,  m  the  Acts. 


Scripture  and  Sozomen  call  these 
tabernacles,  scenae ;  but  Chrysostom, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Sozo- 
men, ciboria.  In  his  forty-second 
homily  on  the  Acts,  he  asks  in  what 
form  they  made  those  silver  shrines, 
and  answers  they  were  perhaps  like 
the  small  cibona. 

The  ciborium  was  the  shell,  con- 
taining the  seeds  of  the  colocasia 
or  Egyptian  bean;  its  surface  was 
flat  and  hemispherical,  from  which 
to  the  bottom  it  declined  into  a  cone : 
it  was  used  as  a  drinking  cup,  and 
resembled  our  chalices  or  goblets. 
This,  inverted  and  suspended  by  its 
footstalk,  was  similar  to  the  canopy 
that  covered  these  shrines ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  as  ap- 
pears from  Chrysostom,  was  thus 
understood,  and  at  length  expressed 
the  pillars,  curtains,  canopy,  and  the 
whole  shrine  or  tabernacle. 

Before  Christianity  was  fully  es- 
tablished, and  for  some  ages  after, 
the  practice  of  making  ciboria  to 
serve  as  domestic  chapels,  from  the 
example  of  Constantine  and  the 
general  tincture  of  Paganism  still  re- 
maining, must  have  been  universal. 
We  have  traced  it  through  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  the  Syriac  MS.  evinces 
what  it  was  in  the  sixth  century.  In 
the  fury  of  religious  zeal,  Constantine 
demolished  the  monuments  of  an- 
cient architecture  and  sculpture.  The 
porches  of  the  temples  (says  Euse- 
bius)  were  laid  open,  their  doors 
taken  down,  and  their  roofs  torn  off. 
In  one  place  Apollo  Pythius  lay  ex- 
posed to  view,  in  another  Sminthius, 
in  the  circus  the  Delphic  tripods, 
and  in  the  palace  the  Heliconian 
muses.  A  new  style  of  ornament 
and  building  commenced ;  it  was  a 
corrupt  imitation  of  Eastem,Grecian, 
and  Roman  models.  The  first  ex- 
periments seem  to  have  been  made 
on  tabernacles  and  ciboria.  Catch- 
ing the  flame  of  religion  from  their 
prince,  and  to  complete  their  tri- 
umph over  idolatry,  Cliristians  would 
naturally  reject  those  ornaments  that 
decorated  heathen  temples,  and  em* 
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ploy  wlialcvcr  they  couM  collect  of 
the  Jcwisli  and  ICa^tcrn  fcuilhi\;e. 
The  Syriac  MS.  picsciUs  us  "svith 
pillars  spiral,  fliite<l,  and  covered 
with  a  lozenge  liet-woik,  dilTerent 
frettes,  chevrons,  .l.ah'ccs,  flowers, 
and an;;els' heads, orhi  iiicnts certainly 
prior  to  the  dale  ofth-.t  woik.  'I'hty 
were  after  transferred  to  st(jnc  build- 
ings, and  seem  \o  Ijc  ihe  Inie  origin 
of  th{jsc-  called  Saxnn  ornaments. 

The  veneration  in  wh;-  !i  the  ciho- 
riam  v.;is  held,  and  the  ni}stic  virtue 
of  ir>  figure,  \\Lre  bc-undless.  '1  ho 
Virf^in  Mary,  Je.Mis,  and  theai)osUes 
and  holy  njen,  are  reiiresented  widiin 
tho.^e<;fdie  Syriac  ATS.,  hut  these 
were  s(i()n  suj)]-!.'  '  .-d  by  the  relics 
of  siiints  and  tl  ■  eucharistic  ele- 
ments. C'iampiiii  lells  us,  the  I.a- 
tcran  ( iborium  is  matle  of  Parian 
marble,  suj^ported  by  four  cohnnns 
of  J*'.i,7plian  marble,  with  gilt  e])is- 
tyles  (if  the  Corinthian  order.  Within 
a  gilt  iron  i' rating  are  j)reservcd,  widi 
fjingnlar  venirali(>n,  the  heads  of  the 
apostles  Telerand  l*aid. 

It  is  easily  iniagmed  v>hat  su^^er- 
stilioiis  re.sj)e(:t  was  paid  In  ih.j  mi- 
nutest I <ai  t  of  the  cil )oriiiin,  fn  i : i  a  de- 
claration of  St.  Jerome,  in  th.e  four- 
teenth century,  who  pronounces  in  a 
most  decisive  mnnner,  that  the  s:;(  red 
chali<  es,  the  lu/ly  Vi.il s,  and  >\lialever 
else  belonged  to  our  Lord's  passion, 
were  n(jt  to  be  csteemeil  as  common 
and  unmeaning  thini:,s,  1  )ut,  from  their 
connexion  with  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  v,  ere  entitled  to  the  same 
implicit  and  sovereign  respect  as  d.-j 
very  body  and  blo<»d  of  Christ  itself. 
Hence  the  utmost  profusion  was  not 
thought  too  great  for  adorning  these 
ciboria.  Pope  Leo  IIL,  according 
to  Anastasius,  made  some  of  silver 
covered  with  gokl ;  the  four  pillars 
were  of  great  height,  of  pori)hyry 
and  white  marble,  fmely  carved  and 
enriched  with  innumerable  green 
and  puri)le  gems.  'I'he  inverted 
ciborium  was  the  crowning  of  the 
Greek  churches,  called  cupolas, 
and  the  covering  of  their  graves, 
Gregory  of  Tours,  coeval  with  the 


Syriac  MS.,  in  many  parfs  of  his 
work,  mentions  the  custom  of  Franks 
to  hang  tapestry  roiuul  the  tombs  of 
the  deceased,  the  top  terminating  in 
a  ponticulus  or  arch,  in  reference  to 
the  ciborium.  The  same  ideas  were 
attended  to  by  architects,  as  we  find 
by  Cervais's  acco\mt  of  die  rebuild- 
ing of  Canterburv. 

Such  then  is  the  evidence  of  the 
origin  of  the  Saxon  fcuilUi^c,  It  is 
a  subject  admitting,  very  i^robably, 
much  more  cojjious  elucidation  than 
is  within  the  sjihere  of  our  present 
paper,  and  a  fev/  hints  are  all  we 
can  offer. 

The  oscillation  of  human  imbe- 
cility, ever  producing  the  wildest 
and  most  inexplicable  ai)i)earances 
in  the  moral  world,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  centuries  gave  a  signal  instance 
of  its  capricious  power.  What  Chris- 
tians of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
beheld  with  horror  and  detestation, 
Christians  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  centuries  embraced  as  ob- 
jects meriting  the  higliest  respect 
and  confidence.  A  new  style  of 
architectural  orr.anient  succeeded, 
hitherti.)  either  totally  unobserved  or 
but  slightly  noticetl,  though  by  no 
means  an  incurious  subject. 

Tlie  most  perfect  instance  of  this 
style  is  in  the  capitals  in  the  French 
church  at  Canterbury.  The  ingeni- 
ous editor  of  the  "Anti([uarian  Reper- 
tory," seems  to  coincide  with  Gosling's 
opinion,  that  this  chapel  was  cither 
constructed  by  (irymbald,  in  the 
reign  of  Alfred,  or  by  some  other  in 
that  age ;  and  his  argtmK^nts  are 
founded  on  the  similarity  between 
the  Canterbury  ornaments  and  those 
inGrymbald's  crypt  in  Oxford.  There 
is  a  resemblance  in  the  size  of  the 
capitals,  and  at  first  glance  the  gro- 
tesques seem  the  same ;  but  a  closer 
examination  will  discover  them  to  be 
of  diflerent  ages.  At  Canterbury, 
they  are  well  drawn,  distinct,  and 
exi>ressivc ;  at  Oxford,  they  are  con- 
fused and  unmeaning;  and  in  the 
friezes  on  the  north  and  south  parts 
of  Adderbury  church,  Oxfordshire^ 
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we  may  trace  a  degradation  of  this 
style  in  the  whimsical  mixture  of 
Cyclopses,  Januses,  warriors,  and 
hieroglyphical  figures;  the  two  for- 
mer are  from  Roman  originals,  the 
latter  betrays  the  wayward  fancy  of 
our  rude  ancestors. 

The  irruption  and  settlement  of 
the  Saracens  in  the  south,  the  fierce 
and  bloody  conflicts  of  barbarous 
and  pagan  nations  in  the  north,  and 
the  universal  corruption  of  religion, 
exhibit  a  dismal  picture  of  the  state 
of  Europe  in  the  eighth  and  succeed- 
ing ages.  Charlemagne  did  every- 
thing becoming  a  great  prince  to 
civilise  the  savage  manners  of  the 
age,  to  restore  Christianity,  and  re- 
vive letters.  His  capitulars  are  full 
of  decrees  for  founding  and  rebuild- 
ing churches,  and  in  Mountfaucon 
he  is  represented  holding  one ;  it 
has  a  round  tower  and  spire  rising 
from  it.  This  is  allusive  to  his 
celebrated  cinirch  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Hospinian  also  remarks  the  astonish- 
ing number  of  magnificent  religious 
edifices  constructed  in  his  reign. 
The  Canterbury  crypt  seems  of  an 
earlier  date. 

If  0.sl)orn's  authority  is  of  any 
weight,  the  undercroft  at  Canterbury 
was  founded  antecetlent  to  the  year 
742  ;  for  that  writer  informs  usthat 
Archbisliop  Cuthbert  erected  St 
John's  rhapel  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  greater  church  or  cathedral. 
Archder.c^n  Batteley  ascribed  it  to 
the  bcHcving  Romans ;  but  crypts 
formed  the  substructure  of  every 
great  church.  We  also  think  it  more 
than  probable  that  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Canterbury  was  not  with- 
out them  for  near  three  hundred 
years — that  is,  from  die  age  of  Au- 
gustine to  that  of  Grymbald  ;  and 
more  especially  so,  when  it  is  uni- 
versally allowed  that  the  undercroft, 
amid  all  the  conflagrations  and  re- 
pairs the  cathedral  underwent,  re- 
mained unalterably  the  same. 

The  northern  nations,  from  vi- 
cinity or  intercourse,  had  been  long 
conversant  wth  the  superstition  of 


Rome,  and,  like  her,  were  addicted 
to  magic  and  spells.  So  exactly 
did  their  ideas  assimilate  on  these 
heads,  that  Wormius  declares  one 
Qgg  does  not  more  closely  resemble 
another  than  the  Egyptian  and 
Danish  hieroglyphics.  Boetius  found 
numberless  hieroglyphics  in  Scot- 
land, which  tradition  ascribed  to 
the  Danish  times  ;  of  these  he  thus 
speaks  in  Holinshed's  translation, 
"  that  the  Scots  at  first  used  the 
rules  and  manners  of  the  Egyptians 
from  whence  they  came,  and  in  all 
their  private  affairs  they  did  not 
write  with  common  letters,  as  other 
nations  did,  but  rather  with  ciphers 
and  figures  of  creatures,  made  in 
manner  of  letters,  as  their  epitaphs 
on  their  tombs  and  sepulchres  re- 
maining amongst  us  do  hitherto 
declare.  Nevertheless  this  hiero- 
glyphical manner  of  writing  in  our 
times  is  perished  and  lost."  Mr. 
Pennant  met  with  these  grotesques 
in  his  tour  in  Scotland  :  he  asks 
whence  could  artists  acquire  their 
ideas  of  centaurs  and  animals  pro- 
per to  the  torrid  zone  ? 

In  the  year  1665,  the  tomb  of 
Childeric  I.  was  discovered  at  Tour- 
nai,  and  in  it  the  head  of  an  ox  with 
a  sun  in  his  forehead  all  of  gold ; 
and  lest  the  figure  should  be  mis- 
taken, there  were  about  three  hun- 
dred golden  "apes,"  or  bees,  to 
show  that  Childeric's  tutelary  deity- 
was  the  Eg}'ptian  apis.  Montfaucon 
says  there  were  many  oval  coins 
found  at  the  same  time  with  the 
scarabceus  and  frog  on  them ;  and 
then  asks.  Were  these  derived  to 
the  Franks  from  the  Egyptians? 
Did  the  former  also  worship  them  ? 
Had  these  ingenious  writers  applied 
but  a  small  portion  of  their  erudi- 
tion to  this  subject,  they  would 
soon  have  detected  the  obscurity 
which  overshadows  the  introduction 
and  use  of  these  hieroglyphics,  and 
thereby  superseded  the  necessity  of 
the  following  observations. 

The  Egyptian  superstition  had, 
by  its  various  adumbrations    and 
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cx]>lications,  so  ronfounded  the  an- 
cient system  ofClrerian  and  Roman 
theology,  as  to  make  it  a  perfert 
chaos.  This,  witli  the  open  profli- 
gacy of  its  votaries,  made  the  Ro- 
mans, in  the  696th  year  of  the  city, 
eject  it.  It  stole  in  again,  an<l  was 
again  expelled.  So  true  is  it  what 
Macrobius  writes, that  with  difficulty 
those  deities  were  established  at 
Rome.  At  length  they  were  i»er- 
mittcd  without  the  walls,  but  giT.e- 
rally  despised  to  the  reign  of  N'ero, 
when  Lucan  says — 

Nos  in  tcnipla  tua  KoniAiia  rccipimus  Isim 

The  sinq:ular  respect  shown  to  Miryp- 
tian  idolatry,  and  its  adoption  about 
this  time,  may,  we  think,  with  cer- 
tainty be  developed  from  an  anec- 
dote of  Nero,  ])roserved  by  Sueto- 
nius. An  unknown  plebeian  ])re- 
senled  the  emperor  with  a  little 
female  ima'/e,  as  a  jmnrectress 
against  conspiracies  :  in  a  short  time 
after,  having  (li-«  overed  snme  se(Tet 
macliinations,  he  ascril)i'd  ijio  dis- 
covery to  this  image,  wi.)rshi|)])e(l  it 
as  a  sovereiirn  deitv,  and  sacrificed 
to  it  thrice  a  da  v.  Adrian  had  a 
little  image,  stuck  with  old  iron  let- 
ters, w]u<h  he  adored  with  his  other 
chamber  divinities. 

The  successors  of  AuLaistus  lived 
in  ])erpetual  fear  of  assassinations 
and  insurrections  :  the  nobility  were 
debauched,  the  commons  wretchedly 
poor,  and  the  soldiery  seditious  and 
undisciplined.  Dreadful  ap])rehen- 
sions  constantly  haunted  the  dis- 
turbed ima'n nation  of  the  rei;^nin;' 
prince  j  without  vigour  or  linn n ess 
to  take  a  decisive  step  to  avert  dan- 
ger, he  became  a  prey  to  the  weak- 
ness of  his  passions,  and  sought 
information,  aid,  and  protection, 
from  amulets  and  si)ells.  It  was 
here  the  ]\gyptian  charlatanneric 
powerfully  recommended  itself  to 
the  vain  hopes  and  fears  of  a  de- 
bauched peoj^le,  by  the  superior  vir- 
tue of  its  talismans.  The  skill  of 
the  orientiils  in  astrology  was  con- 


fessed, and  their  spells  and  charms 
esteemed  of  the  most  indisputable 
efficacy  and  i)ower.  The  deities, 
whosL>  figures  lliose  amulets  bore, 
were  not  less  cried  up.  Artemidorus, 
a  c<»ntemi)orary,  is  full  on  this  head. 
"  If,"  says  he  "  you  dream  of  Isis^ 
Anubis,  ami  Harpocrates,  or  of  their 
statues  and  mysteries,  it  portends 
confusions,  dangers,  threatenings^ 
and  mi f. fortunes,  from  which,  how- 
ever beyond  your  hopes,  they  will 
l)rcser^  e  you ;  for  these  gods  have 
ever  been  saviours,  keeping  their 
votaries  unhurt  in  the  extremest 
difficulties." 

In  consequence  of  this  preposses- 
sion and  confidence  in  the  Egyptian 
suporslilion,  their  amulets  multiplied 
to  infinity;  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  every  one  i)rocurcd  and  car- 
ried them :  all  imitated  the  prince 

I'dinpoiiitur  orbis, 
Ro;;:-i  ;ul  cxcinpllllll. 

"Now,"  says  Tliny,  in  the  reign  of 
Traj.in,  *'  they  begin  to  wear  Harpo- 
cra:es  and  the  l^gyptian  gods  on 
their  fingers.  Commodus  shaved  his 
head,  and  bore  Anubis  in  his  arms, 
when  he  celebrated  the  rites  of  Isis." 
Under  A»hian,  many  of  these  Egyp- 
tian temples  were  erected.  Sevcrus 
re])aired  tlie  Iseum  and  Serapcum. 
(.arac;^!!  i  constructed  a  large  fane  to 
Isis,  as  Antonius  Pius  did  to  Serapis. 
In  a  word,  Oiho,  Domitian,  Trajan, 
Marcus  .'\ureli us,  Philip,  and  Tetri- 
cus,  were  entirely  devoted  to  the 
J^gyplian  religion,  as  their  coins  and 
the  writers  of  the  "  Historic  Augus- 
toi "  testify.  ICvery  i)art  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  was  consequently 
deeply  infected  with  it. 

In  the  second  century,  Basilides, 
and  other  heresiarchs  of  the  oriental 
school,  taking  advantage  of  the 
reigning  superstitions,  and  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  their  followers^ 
interwove  many  heathen  notions  and 
practices  into  their  system  of  Christi- 
anity; they  formed  innumerable  amu- 
lets engraven  with  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, monstrous  letters,  and  the 
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names  of -^ons.  These  were  to  se- 
cure the  possessors  longevity,  opu- 
lence, health,  and  success.  These 
heretics,  according  to  St.  Jerome, 
disseminated  their  pestilent  notions 
over  France  and  Spain,  where  they 
more  particularly  solicited  and  ob- 
tained the  patronage  of  the  fair  sex. 
The  testimony  of  this  father  is 
strengthened  in  the  highest  degree 
by  the  multiplicity  of  abraxas  found 
in  these  kingdoms,  exhibited  by 
Chifflet  and  Montfaucon,  and  by 
the  works  of  Irenaeus,  bishop  of 
Lyons,  who  wrote  against  them.  It 
is  further  evident,  from  Lindenbrog*s 
code  of  barbarian  laws,  that  the 
Franks  and  Romans  occupied  in 
common  the  country  of  Gaul,  as  the 
other  tribes  and  Romans  did  Spain 
and  the  rest  of  the  empire  :  the  for- 
mer accommodated  their  civil  insti- 
tutions as  well  as  their  religious 
opinions  to  those  of  the  latter.  Ju- 
lian, Constantius,  and  even  the 
Christian  emperor  Constantine,  bore 
Egyptian  symbols  on  their  coins ; 
nor  need  we  wonder  at  a  barbarous 
prince,  as  Childeric,  ambitiously  imi- 
tating such  examples.  This  reason- 
ing seems  conclusive,  and  at  the 
same  time  gives  the  solution  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Egyptian  scara- 
bxus  in  the  tomb  of  a  French  king, 
and  of  hieroglyphics  on  ancient  nor- 
thern monuments. 

In  like  manner,  numberless  must 
have  been  the  temples  and  crypts 
sacred  to  Egyptian  deities  dispersed 
over  Europe,  whose  y^7////<7^i,r  was  the 
same  as  that  in  the  undercroft  at 
Canterbury.  Some  of  them,  with  all 
their  hieroglyphical  ornaments,  were 
converted  to  Chrisiian  churches,  as 
that  of  St.  Andrew  in  Barbara,  in 
Rome,  appears  at  this  day.  Some 
were  constructed  on  the  site  of  such 
temples,  as  the  church  of  St.  Ger- 
main was  on  that  of  the  fane  of  Isis. 
The  furious,  though  pious  zeal  of 
believers,  and  the  rage  of  accommo- 
dating everything  to  the  fashionable 
style,  have  deprived  us  of  many 
of  these  ancient  monuments;    but 


enough  remain  to  establish  the  idea 
advanced  in  these  pages. 

The  decay  of  learning  and  the 
corruption  of  religion  reduced  Chris- 
tianity almost  to  semi  -  paganism. 
From  St.  Audeon's  life  of  St.  Eloi> 
bishop  of  Noyon,  we  find  that  the 
ancient  heathen  deities  were  com- 
monly worshipped  in  France  in  the 
seventh  century  :  and  in  succeeding 
ages  the  capitulars,  councils,  and 
rhegino  demonstrate  with  what  diffi- 
culty idolatry  was  suppressed,  though 
neither  subdued  nor  eradicated,  for 
it  received  new  vigour,  and  the  east- 
em  superstition  particularly,  fresh 
strength  from  the  congenial  mystic 
theology  of  the  Arabians.  It  is  not 
imreasonable,  then,  to  suppose  that 
the  fondness  for  hieroglyphics  and 
grotesques  had  not  abated  in  the 
ninth  century,  when  Grymbald  found- 
ed his  crypt  at  Oxford,  though  short- 
ly after  the  Danes  introduced  a  new 
style,  composed  of  ancient  grotes- 
ques, Greek  and  Roman  mythologic 
figures  and  whimsies  of  their  own,  as 
in  Adderbury  Church. 

The  legendary  story  of  St  Kevin 
affords  no  hint  as  to  its  era.  In  880, 
Alfred  obliged  Guthrum  to  embrace 
Christianity :  but  this  forced  conver- 
sion had  little  influence  on  his  Da- 
nish subjects  or  successors,  for  in  925, 
Sihtric,  the  Danish  prince  of  North- 
umberland, had  Edgitha,  sister  of 
Athelstan,  bestowed  on  him  in 
marriage,  on  his  renouncing  Pagan- 
ism ;  and  a  cross  appears  on  his 
coin  in  Camden.  In  984,  according 
to  Sir  James  Ware,  the  Irish  Danes 
received  the  faith ;  but  it  was  earlier, 
as  marks  of  Christianity  are  seen  on 
a  coin  of  Anlaff,  a.d.  930,  so  that  it 
is  extremely  probable  the  English 
and  Irish  Danes  embraced  the  gos- 
pel about  the  same  time.  Let  us 
remember  that  masonry  was  not 
practised  in  Ireland  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Danish  power,  in  the 
tenth  century.  The  words  of  Mos- 
heim,  are  pertinent  on  this  occasion : 
— "  The  stupid .  veneration  paid  to 
the  bones  and  carcases  of  depart- 
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cd  saints  at  this  time,  must  convince 
us  of  tlic  deplorable  progress  of 
superstition.  This  idohitrous  devo- 
tion was  considered  as  the  most  mo- 
mentous branch  of  rehgion.  Hence 
every  church  liad  its  particular  pa- 
tron among  the  saints,  and  this  no- 
tion rendered  it  necessary  to  multi- 
ply prodigiously  their  number,  and 


to  create  daily  new  ones.  The  clexgy 
set  their  invention  at  work,  and 
peopled  at  discretion  the  invisible 
world  witli  imaginary  protectors; 
they  invented  the  names  andhistoties 
of  saints  that  never  existed;  either 
j;hantoms  of  their  o\vn  creation^  or 
distracted  fanatics,  whom  they  saint- 
ed." 


DARKNESS  AND  LIGHT. 

I. 

I  SAW  the  Night  prepare  to  mount  the  sky, 

Yet  watching  till  the  Sun  liad  left  the  throne. 

To  make  her  know  that  1  )ay's  great  lord  was  gone, 

A  cloud  beneath  the  West  flashed  signals  high. 

She  threw  her  scouts  abroad  from  zone  to  zone. 

And  drove  her  dusky  steeds  and  chariot  higher, 

Quenching  each  cloud  left  by  the  Sun  on  fire ; 

And  when  her  foe  delays  his  rout  to  own, 

Her  first-born  star  urges  the  fleeing  Day, 

'J 'hen  bids  Night's  ambushed  companies  advance, 

AVho  rose  in  stately  order,  one  by  one, 

Till  all  the  sfjuadrons  bright  a-field  had  gone. 

And  with  more  signs  of  power  filled  heaven's  expanse 

Than  he  who  at  her  coming  fled  away. 


II. 

Now  Darkness  reigns ;  Light's  peer  1    God  called  thee  Night 

^Vith  the  same  word  wherewith  He  called  Light  Day ; 

And  He  himself  hath  said  that  He  would  stay 

In  the  thick  darkness,  though  Himself  be  light 

No  worlds  on  high  to  mortal  vision  roll 

Till  Night  shows  kindness  to  the  lonesome  earth ; 

Lonely  no  more,  we  straightway  feel  new  birth 

AVith  the  fraternity  who  gird  the  pole. 

Sorrow  comes  over  us,  a  deep-veiled  Night ; 

Our  Day  is  gone ;  but,  wondering,  we  behold 

Gateways  that  lead  through  mysteries  untold, 

And  we  who  sat  in  darkness  see  great  light. 

I  lail,  endless  Day  !  let  there  be  Light !  unfold 

Night's  orbs,  lead  through  them,  change  our  faith  to  sight 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 


** goodbye"  in  merringham  becomes  epidemic. 


And  how  had  it  fared  with  the 
household  of  the  Vikings,  during  the 
last  fortnight  ?     In  this  wise. 

When  my  message  respecting  Mr. 
Viking's  imprisonment  arrived,  it 
Caused  no  little  confusion.  My 
aunt's  first  sensation  was  one  of 
indignant  incredulity;  but  as  she 
reflected  over  her  husband's  strange 
behaviour  for  some  time  past,  she 
began  to  admit  that  the  catastrophe 
might  be  a  possible  one.  Calling 
Clara  to  her  counsel,  she  disclosed 
the  position  of  affairs,  and  s^t  down 
to  consider  what  was  best  ta  be 
done.  This  took  not  long;  for 
with  lier  native  impetuosity,  Clara 
vowed  that  she  would  immediately 
start  off  for  London,  to  visit  her 
father  and  console  him  in  his  mis- 
fortunes :  nor  could  her  mother,  by 
any  representations,  induce  her  to 
forego  her  design.  Accordingly  it 
was  arranged,  that  on  the  morrow 
she  should  engage  a  post-chaise  at 
*'the  Lion  and  Lamb,"  and  make  the 
best  of  her  way  to  the  Inn  at  which 
her  brother  Charles  was  lodging ; 
and  then  he  could  escort  her  to  the 
Fleet,  in  wliich  prison  it  was  most 
probable  that  Mr.  Viking  had  been 
placed. 

Scarcely  was  this  settled  when  a 
servant  opened  the  door  of  the  room, 
and,  coming  forward,  handed  a  letter 
to  Mrs.  Viking. 

"  From  Charles  !"  exclaimed  that 
lady,  as  the  servant  retired.  "  I 
wonder  whether  it  contains  the  news 
about  the  trial  !"  Hastily  she  opened 
the  envelope,  and  still  more  hurriedly 
she  cast  her  eyes  over  the  contents. 


Then,  allowing  the  letter  to  fall  from 
her  hands,  she  broke  into  a  fit  of 
laughter  which  had  in  it  something 
so  wild,  and,  as  it  were,  savage,  that 
Clara's  blood  felt  quite  chilled. 

"  It's  true,  child  I"  almost  shouted 
my  aunt. 

'•What  is?"  asked  Clara. 

"The  report  that  has  been  going 
about  Merringham  ;  Charles  has 
gained  the  trial,  and  Rumbleton 
Hall  is  ours.  Our's^  girl ! — oiir^s  I 
Why  don't  you  laugh  ?" 

"A  look  of  triumph  flashed  rapidly 
from  Clara's  eyes,  and  the  hot  blood 
mounted  to  her  cheeks.  It  was, 
however,  but  for  a  moment,  and  then 
her  countenance  fell,  as  an  emotion 
of  sorrow  seemed  to  pass  through 
her  mind. 

Again  Mrs.  Viking  asked,  but  in 
a  tone  of  doubt,  not,  perhaps,  un- 
mixed with  anger — "Why  do  you 
not  laugh,  Clara  ?" 

"  Because  I  cannot  be  amused  by 
his  misfortune,"  returned  the  girl,  ti- 
midly, avoiding  her  mother's  glance. 

"  Whose  misfortune  ?"  sharply  de- 
manded the  latter. 

"Cousin  Dick's,"  whispered  Clara. 

An  access  of  fury  blazed  in 
Mrs.  Viking's  face,  as,  rising  from  her 
chair,  she  rushed  towards  Clara,  and 
roughly  grasping  her  arm,  exclaimed 
with  set  teeth— '*  Am  I  to  believe 
my  ears?  Have  you  no  pride,  no 
dignity,  no—/iate?  What!  pity 
the  man  who  flung  you  aside  as  a 
dull  trifle  unworthy  of  his  attention  I 
Pity  him  who  spumed  you  from  his 
presence  !  Faugh !  you  can  be  none 
of  my  blood  T* 
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So  saying,  she  plucked  her  hand 
from  Clara's  ann,  and,  ])acing  the 
room,  snorted  haughtily. 

Clara  was  at  first  too  frightened 
to  make  any  reply.  Pale  and 
trembling,  she  sat  silently  upon  the 
sofa ;  and  it  was  not  until  her 
mother  had  thrown  herself  violently 
into  an  arm-chair  near  the  window, 
that  she  ventured  to  speak. 

"J)on't  be  angry  with  me, 
mamma  "  she  said.  "  I  really  can't 
heljj  being  sorry  for  iJick.  (Jh,  if 
you  only  knew  hoiu  much  I've  tried  to 
hate  him,  to  detest  him  !  At  first, 
when  he  refused  me  1  thought  I 
should  like  something  dreadful  to 
happen  to  him,  and  1  used  to  wi.sh 
he'd  be  miserable  :  but  I  could  feel, 
all  the  time,  that  /  should  suffer 
most    if   anything  were   to    occur. 

And    now — now    that But    tell 

me,  mamma,  is  he  quite  ruined?" 

"  1  hope  so  ! "  said  Mrs.  Viking, 
vindictively. 

Clara  burst  into  tears, and  exclaim- 
ed, amidst  her  sobs,  "Toor  Dick!" 

This  added  fresh  fuel  to  her 
molhcr's  wrath.  **  Idiot !"  she  cried, 
in  liitler  tones.  "  I  have  no  patience 
with  you  [  Weeping,  forsooth,  at 
what  ouj^ht  to  please  her !  Why, 
you  unnatural  child,  1  do  declare 
your'e  more  affected  by  the  just 
vengence  of  fate  upon  the  man  who 
has  insulted  you,  than  by  the  mis- 
forluncs  of  your  own  father!" 
Then,  with  a  mighty  aroma,  as 
it  were,  of  sarcasm,  she  added, 
"  IV'rhaps  T  had  better  fetch  Lily  to 
console  with  you  I  " 

At  the  sound  of  Lily's  name 
Cliira's  tears  suddenly  st()i)i)ed,  and 
the  soft  liiiht  in  her  eves  was  re- 
pin ced  by  a  fiercer  expression.  'J'hc 
colour  mounted  to  her  (.lieeks  ;  and 
si^inging  from  her  se;it,  slie  stamped 
her  foc>t  energeticnlly  upon  the 
ground,  snying :  **Maiiun;i,  I'm  a 
fool!  Don't  sjicak  to  ine  :  I  can't 
beru*  it ! "  This  said,  she  rushed 
hastily  from  the  room. 

The   next   morning  a  ])ost-chaisc 
was   secured   from  **the  Lion    and 


Lam]),"  and  Clara  started  upon  her 
mission  of  filial  love.  I^ily  and  Mrs. 
Viking  came  to  the  door  to  see  her 
off,  but  she  would  not  ki.ss  the 
former,  contenting  herself  with  say- 
ing "  Good-bye,  Lil.  Don't  get 
angry ;  but  really  I  can't  kiss  you." 
Then  the  chaise  rolled  off,  and 
Clara,  sinking  upon  the  seat  was 
visible  no  more.  As  she  disappear- 
ed, however,  Mrs.  Viking  and  Lily 
perceived  something  white  being 
raised  to  her  face. 

All  that  day  Lily  spent  by  her- 
self, musing.  In  the  evening  she 
went  up  to  Rumbleton  Hall, and, 
by  permission  of  IJetty  Pritter, 
walked  for  awhile  in  the  garden. 
At  sunset  .she  stood  upon  the  bank, 
where,  long  years  ago,  she  had  first 
seen  me  in  the  bright  days  of  child- 
hood, and  where,  later,  I  had  again 
appeared  to  her,  to  mingle  thence- 
forth in  her  dreams  for  ever.  Now, 
as  then,  she  stood  pensively  by  the 
side  of  the  rippling  brook ;  but  how 
changed  were  all  her  thoughts ! 
Then,  in  her  maiden  fancy,  she  had 
built  many  an  airy  fabric  of  her 
future  life,  and,  free  from  all  definite 
love,  had  speculated  gleefully  upon 
what  1  might  be  like,  having  no- 
thing but  the  remembrance  of  her 
childish  adventure,  and  of  the  mys- 
terious vision  which  had  appeared 
to  her,  to  direct  her  imagination. 
Now,  numerous  and  real  were  the 
topics  uj)on  which  her  mind  was 
fixed.  Her  very  being  had  changed 
under  the  potent  influence  of  I^ve ; 
and  though  she  knew,  by  painful 
experience,  that  an  atmosphere  of 
sorrow  surrounded  her,  yet  she  felt 
that  she  was  now  able  to  enjoy  a 
bliss  more  exquisite  than  any  that 
had  gladdened  the  dreams  of  her 
youth.  She  thought  of  the  misfor- 
tunes which  had  overtaken  me ;  of 
the<lestruction  of  our  bright  schemes 
for  a  life  of  hnppiness  and  wisdom 
in  the  abode  which  was  hallowed 
by  the  memory  of  one  so  good  and 
noble  as  my  father ;  of  the  persecu- 
tion which  would   probably  await 
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her  at  the  hands  of  her  cousin  ;  but, 
in  spite  of  all  this,  she  remained  se- 
renely  confident    in   the  worth  of 
my  love,  and  in  my  ability  to  com- 
pass our  united  weal.     Nor  was  she 
without    those    sources  of  consola- 
tion which  belong  to  a  higher  na- 
ture.   Far  away  from  our  sad  })lanet, 
murky  with   the  grime  of  so  much 
baseness  and  evil-dealing,  she  fled, 
on  the  wings  of  thought,  to  regions 
where  the  Soul  may  exist  in  the  full 
lustre  of  its  beauty,  and   where  it 
abides  amidst  perennial  emanations 
of  Wisdom,  and  Virtue,  and  Love. 
In  her  own  gentle  manner,  she  specu- 
lated upon  the  mighty  truths  of  the 
universe,  and  as  she  did  so  the  poor 
sorrows  of  the  world  fled  from  her 
mind,  like  the  dull  hue  of  the  west- 
ern clouds  before  the  glorious  efful- 
gence of  that  sun  on  which  she  was 
looking.     Happily  she  stood,  watch- 
ing  the   beautiful    phases   of  h'ght, 
wrapped   in   the  sweet   reveries   oif 
Love,  and  inspired  by  the  lofty  con- 
templation of  Infinite  Truth. 

Presently  the  sun  descended  be- 
low the  horizon,  and  as  its  bright 
pencillings  faded  from  the  sky,  Lily 
awoke  to  the  stern  necessities  of  life. 
Slowly  she  left  that  spot  so  dear  to 
her  ;  but  it  was  not  sadly  that  she 
wended  her  way  homeward.  Peace 
a'ld  Happiness,  the  inevitable  com- 
panions of  Nobility  and  Rectitude,  in- 
hered in  her  soul,  and  Love  attuned 
all  her  emotions  to  an  ineffable  har- 
mony. 

On  reaching  home  Lily  found  her 
aunt  just  sitting  down  to  supper. 
She  accordingly  made  haste  to  take 
off  her  walking  attire,  and  then  joined 
^Irs.  Viking.  The  latter  was  not  at 
all  in  a  good  humour.  To  every  re- 
mark that  Lily  made,  she  returned  a 
snappish  reply;  so  that,  at  last,  the 
conversation  subsided  into  a  some- 
what uneasv  and  constrained  silence. 
This,  however,  appeared  to  please 
my  aunt  as  little  as  talking  had  done ; 
and  after  sundry  twitchings,  and 
frowns,  and  snorts,  she  suddenly 
looked  full  at  Lily,  and  said,  with  a 


glee  which  she  did  not  attempt  to 
repress : — 

"  This  result  of  the  trial  will  put  a 
stop  to  your  marriage,  I  suppose?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Lily,  in  an 
unconcerned  manner. 

"  Eh  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Viking, 
with  a  mixture  of  astonishment  and 
anger.  **  Why,  gracious  me  !  what 
is  the  girl  talking  about?  Surely 
you  won't  marry  without  something 
to  live  upon  \  and  Master  Dick's  not 
got  very  much  to  offer  you  at  pre- 
sent, Pm  thinking." 

"  You  are  right,  aunt  It  would 
be  imprudent  to  marry  without  any- 
thing, and  certainly  Dick  is  not 
very  affluent  under  existing  circum- 
stances." 

"  Well,  then,  that's  just  what  I  was 
saying.     You  can't  marry  him." 

"  In  that  you  are  mistaken,  aunt. 
The  best  proof  that  I  can  marry 
Dick  is,  that  our  marriage  will  stitt 
take  place  on  the  Friday  before 
Whit-Sunday,  as  was  long  ago 
settled." 

The  knife  and  fork  fell  from  Mrs. 
Viking's  hands.  "  Lord  help  us !  are 
you  mad  ?"  she  gasped  out 

"  I  think  not,"  answered  Lily, 
smiling.  "The  fact  is,  you  have 
omitted  one  element  from  your  cal- 
culations. You  must  remember  that 
although  Dick  has  no  fortune,  yet 
/have  enough  to " 

At  this  moment  a  letter,  which 
the  postman's  knock  had  announced 
but  a  minute  before,  was  brought  in 
and  given  to  Lily.  She  recognised; 
my  writing,  and,  blushing  with  plea- 
sure, said,  "Excuse  me,"  a^^ftie 
broke  the  seal.  It  was  the  note 
which  I  had  written  that  morning, 
before  I  commenced  my  walk  to 
Merringham. 

Mrs.  Viking  watched  Lily's  face 
narrowly,  and,  to  her  surprise,  beheld 
it  grow  very  pale.  Anxious  to  know 
what  the  cause  might  be,  she  waited 
until  Lily  had  finished  reading  the 
letter,  and  then  said,  with  an  emotion 
of  splenetic  joy  in  her  heart — 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  to  finish 
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ivhat  you  were  saying,  if  the  letter 
has  at  all  dis(omi)osetl  you.'* 

Ijly  started,  and  glanced  iij), 
ainazed[to  think  that  her  aunt  should, 
as  was  apparently  the  case,  have 
divined  the  contents  of  my  note. 
As  she  did  so,  however,  she  caught 
a  glance  of  her  own  pale  face  in 
a  looking-glass,  which  stood  opposite 
to  where  she  was  sitting,  and  a  sad 
smile  flitted  across  her  features  as 
she  thus  fathomed  the  mystery. 
Then  turning  to  Mrs.  Viking,  she 
said,  in  a  (juiet  voice, — 

"  Where  was  it  that  I  left  off?" 

*"AVhy,  you  were  cx^ilaining  how 
that,  though  Dick  had  no  fortune, 
yet  that—" 

"  Oh,  yes  !  I  rememl:er  now,  thank 
you !  Well,  1  was  speaking  then 
under  a  wrong  imjircssion.  I  was 
going  to  say  that  my  fortune  would 
enable  us  to  marry  :  IJut  1  find  from 
this  letter  that  1  no  longer  have  one." 

It  was  a  jntiful  si^ht  to  observe 
the  jjleasure  whi<  h  my  aunt  expe- 
rienced on  hearing  this  intelligence. 
With  difliculty  she  refrained  from 
clapping  her  hands  together  in 
triumi^h,  and  said — 

**  Then  you  are  as  destitute  as 
Dick  ?" 

"  It  would  seem  so,"  replied  Lily, 
still  in  the  same  calm  voice  :  "seeing 
that  uncle  has  mana;;(.(l  to  lose  the 
proj^erty  wliic  h  he  hcUl  in  trust  for 
me." 

Perhaps  Mrs.  A'iking  felt  a  little 
ashamed  of  her  joy.  At  all  events, 
her  eyes  no  longer  sjiarkled  so 
brilliantly  as  she  said — 

** WeH,  it's  a  ^r^at  pity  that  good 
money  should  be  K)st.  And  what  a 
disapi)ointment  it  must  be  for  you  to 
have  tlie  marriage  put  (.tV,  after  all  I" 

"  Ves,''au^^^^e^ed  i.il},  widi  a  sigh: 
and  then  sniilii'-,  she  added,  "We're 
both  as  poor  as  church  mice;  and 
yet  that's  the  vrry  r^-ascn  of  (Air  not 
going  to  churf.h.  OkVX  thing  I  isn't 
it?" 

Up  to  the  present  tinie  Lily's  calm- 
ness-.had  been  si»  ((injilete,  that 
Mrs.  Viking  had  taken  it  as  a  matter 


of  course.  Now,  however,  the- 
thought  of  its  strangeness  suddenly 
flashed  into  my  aunt's  mind,  and  she 
exclaimed — 

"  Why,  bless  me,  how  coolly  the 
girl  takes  it  all  I  I  declare,  she's 
sitting  there  just  as  if  nothing  had 
hapjjencd,  when  .she  ought  to  be 
crying  her  eyes  out  !  Doesn't  your 
heart  feel  ready  to  break,  Lil?" 

'I'hc  poor  girl  bent  her  head  over 
the  table  to  hide  die  tears  which 
filled  her  eyes  on  hearing  Mrs  Vik- 
ing's cmel  speech.  With  a  firm  voice, 
however,  she  replied — 

"  I  am  fully  conscious,  aunt,  of 
the  misfortune  which  has  overtaken 
me ;  but  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  prevent  its  overcoming  my  e([uani- 
mity.  I  think,  though,  that  I  should 
like  to  be  alone  for  a  little  while ;  so 
])lease  excuse  me  if  I  say  'Good- 
night.' " 

She  then  rose  from  her  seat,  and 
having  kissed  Mrs.  Viking,  left  the 
room. 

On  reaching  her  bed-chamber, 
Lily  drew  a  chair  to  the  open  case- 
ment, and  sat  down  to  think  over 
her  altere<l  position.  I'he  .spot  was 
>Nell  chosen  for  this  purpo.se,  i)re- 
senting,  as  it  did,  a  .spectacle  of  rare 
beauty.  In  the  foreground  lay  the 
church}ard,  with  its  solemn  array  of 
tombviones  and  mounds  of  turf; 
while  further  on  the  ivy-covcrcd 
belfry  reared  its  head  picture.sciuely 
in  the  bright  moonlight,  as  though 
keej>ingwal<  h  and  ward  over  the  old 
chunh  that  nestled  in  its  .shadow.  A 
little  t(i  the  left  ran  the  brook,  flash- 
ing fi.-nh,  here  and  there  amidst  the 
trees,  a  ray  of  purest  silver,  and  pur- 
suing its  devious  course,  until  it  was 
lost  among  the  quaint  old  houses  of 
the  ^:l]age,  whose  hiiih-pcaked  roofs 
and  fantastic  chimneys  ])eei)ed  ])lea- 
sanlly  out  from  the  masses  of  foliage 
in  whiih  they  were  embosomed.  To 
theriL:ht  the  s(  ene  wasdiflerent :  on 
that  side  could  be  traced  the  high- 
road. s'rcMchirg  far  away  into  the 
distance  ihrcu-h  an  undulating  ex- 
panse of  fields  and  hedgerows,  and 
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disappearing  from  \  iew  as  it  reached 
the  ri:>iiK  Lrrouiul  which  closed  in  the 
horizon,  and  beyond  which  was 
Merrin^hain's  famous  heath.  Over 
all  rose  the  majestic  vault  of  heaven, 
with  its  stars  dimly  manifest  as  they 
shrank  into  the  blue  depths  of  space 
from  the  bright  radiance  of  the  moon, 
now  at  her  full,  and  bathing  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth  in  a  flood 
of  light. 

Upon  this  enchanting  scene  did 
Lilv  LMze  as  she  liondered.  Softened 
by  its  influence,  she  flung  aside  all 
emotions  of  bitterness  or  indigna- 
tion ;  and,  yielding  solely  to  the 
dictates  of  love  and  melancholy,  she 
calmly  refljcted  ui)on  the  events 
which  had  occurred.  The  loss  of 
her  fortune  must,  it  would  seem, 
have  the  eft'ect  of  postponing  our 
marriaire  until  I  had  succeeded  in 
attaining  some  position  which  would 
enable  us  with  prudence  to  be  united. 
Such  was  the  first,  and,  apparently, 
the  imi)erative  aspect  of  aftairs  :  but 
it  led  to  a  terrible  result.  This  was 
the  fact  that,  owing  to  Mr.  Viking's 
insolvencv  and  Charles's  sudden 
affluence,  the  family,  including  Lily, 
would  become  dej*endant  upon  the 
latter  ;  an  event  which  Lily  regarded 
witli  extreme  aversion  and  no  little 
fe.ir.  She  remembered  the  words  of 
her  ( (Hisin,  when  they  stood  together 
in  Ricker>t<>n  Church;  and  >]ie  trem- 
bled to  tlrink  that  chaiux*  had  now, 
in  s(jnie  degree,  ])laced  her  within 
h:>  jinvcr.  Li  spite  of  herself,  pic- 
t::r'.'^  b  •_:;:n  to  ri>e  in  her  mind  of 
the  M  ci.e-  uhicli  must,  occur,  should 
she  1)^-  «  oinpelled  to  fre*[Uen:ly  meet 
Cb.arN;^  ;  v.wA  \x>  the  possibility  — nay, 
prob.i'.'ilit}' — (.>f  bis  ie>i<ling  in  the 
^.im.:  house  with  her  became  patent. 
.^l;-.-  ill:  d':>j)-.'>ed  to  incur  e\ery  risk 
ifp'-  v.'itv  and  (li>irf:».  and  to  urge 
i:vj  to  :va  immediate  ni.irriage.  Then, 
h.-v.t'vcr.  .^lie  reflected  upon  the 
l.'.:>-n;r  aral  anxiety  in  which  such  a 
( <Mn->e  W'V.ild  involve  )nc :  and,  noblv 
self  >.;cririring,  she  resolved  that  she 
would  endure  whatever  might  befal 
until  /  should  signify  that  the  time 


hvid  arrived  for  our  union.  This  re- 
solution taken,  she  endeavoured  to 
dismiss  so  painful  a  subject  from  her 
mind, and  to  replace  it  by  the  thought 
ot'my  speedy  coming,  when  she  would 
hear  what  1  had  to  counsel.  Soon 
she  was  thus  communing  with  me, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  pleasant 
visions  to  which  this  led,  she  retired 
to  rest. 

The  next  day  passed  wearily 
enough  away,  but  she  derived  some 
consolation  from  the  thought  that  its 
morrow  would  bring  me  to  her  side. 
A\*hen,  however,  the  morrow  came, 
and  hour  after  hour  elapsed  without 
my  appearing,  she  began  to  feel  un- 
easy. Night  arrived,  but  still  I  came 
not ;  and  at  last  Lily  was  obliged  to 
go  to  bed  where  naught  but  an  un- 
easy slumber,  disturbed  by  fear-en- 
gendered visions,  awaited  her.  In 
the  morning  she  rose  early,  and  im- 
mediately after  breakfast  quitted  the 
unpleasant  societyof  her  aunt,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  a  walk.  It  was 
towards  Rumblcton  Hall  that  her 
steps  were  directed ;  and  urged  by 
love,  she  quickly  reached  her  destina- 
tion. With  trembling  hand  she 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  then  stood 
eagerly  scanning  the  windows,  to  see 
if  perchance  my  countenance  might 
at  any  time  appear.  Presently  the 
iloor  was  opened  by  Betty  Pritter  in 
jierson;  who  on  perceiving  Lily, 
dropped  a  profound  curtesy  and 
>ai(l : — 

*'(iood  morning.  Miss!  WhoM 
iiave  thought  of  seeing  you  here  so 
early  ?  But  I  sui)pose  youv'e  come 
to  give  us  some  news  of  Master 
Richard  ?" 

"  Is  he  not  here,  tlien  ?  '*  exclaim- 
ed Lily,  turning  very  ])ale. 

"  ( )h,  no.  Miss  I  He  hasn't  come 
!<ack  from  Lonihju  since  he  went  off 
t«.>  see  Mr.  Viking  in  j)rison,  bless 
:nm,  for  a  uoble-liearted,    forgiving 
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Just  at  this  moment  a  young  man, 
who  had  been  approaching  up  the 
avenue,  drtrw  near,  and  politely 
saluting  Lily,  said  to  Betty — 
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'■  Can    I   SCO   Mr.    Arclcs,   upon 
sonic  important  buisincss,  i)lcasc?" 
*'N(),    that    you    can't,"   rci)lic(l 
I3ettv  ;  "  for  master  isn't  at  home." 
"  Where  is  he,  then  ?  " 
'*  In  London,  1    l)elieve.     Least- 
ways,  he  liasn't  returned  since   he 
went  there." 

'*  That's  very  strange  I "  returned 
the  youn^'  man.     *'  A\'hy,  they  told 
me  at  the  inn  that  he  had  left  three 
days  a^o.      I  may  explain  that  I  am 
clerk  to   Mr.   Clench,  who   is  Mr. 
Arcles'   lawyer,   and    I    have  some 
very  important  messages  to  deliver." 
Before  IJetty  could  reply,  her  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  a  faint  ex- 
clamation from    Lily;   and  turning 
round,  she  saw  the  poor  girl  leaning, 
pale  and  trembling,  against  the  door- 
post, and  pressing  her  hands  tightly 
upon  her  bosom,  as  though  in  i)ain. 
She  immediately  hastened  to  her  as- 
sistance, and  with  the   aid   of  the 
lawyer's  clerk,  Lily  was  supported 
into  a  parlour,  where  the  necessary 
restoratives    having    been   applied, 
she  at  length  returned  to  her  senses, 
and   to   the    terrible  apprehension 
that  some  harm  had  befallen  me. 

The  lawyer's  clerk,  finding  that 
I  had  not  reached  Merringham,  im- 
mediately returned  to  London,  and 
informed  Mr.  Clench  of  the  fact. 
Inquiries  were  at  once  instituted, 
but  nothing  could  be  learnt,  beyond 
the  fact  that  I  had  left  my  inn  with- 
out saying  where  I  was  going,  and  that 
1  had  not  travelled  either  by  the  Mer- 
ringham coach  or  by  any  of  the  post- 
chaises  on  the  road.  A  week  passed 
and  still  no  tidings  were  heard  of 
me;  so  that  at  last  Mr.  Clench 
found  himself  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  waiting,  with  a  mind  ill  at 
ease,  until  either  I  should  appear, 
or  something  should  turn  up  which 
would  afford  an  indication  of  my 
whereabouts. 

During  this  time  great  changes 
were  taking  place  at  Merringham. 
Possession  on  my  cousin's  behalf 
was  formally  taken  of  Rumbleton 
Hall ;  and  one  of  the  first  steps  of 


tlie  new  owner  was  to  discharge  all 
the  old  servants  who  had  become,  as 
it  were,  an   integral  portion  of  the 
l»lace.     Loud  was  the  indignation  of 
tlie  village  at  this  proceeding;  but 
the   Rev.    Charles    Viking  pursued 
**the  even  tenour  of  his  way"  sternly 
and  remorselessly.     My  worthy  ad- 
herents, however,  were  not  entirely 
flc])endent  upon  the  goodwill  of  the 
villagers,  fir  ihey  had  all,  more  or 
less,  contrived  to  accumulate  a  little 
store,  whicli  now  served  them  in  good 
need  ;  and  taking  up  their  residence 
in  various  parts  of  Merringham,  they 
sat  down  to  await   a  return  of  the 
good    old    times.     Chief    amongst 
them,  Ned  Harner  was  eloquent  in 
his  denunciations  of  the  vicissitude 
which  Rumbleton  Hall  had  under- 
gone :  and  having  found  a  temporary 
asylum  in  the  house  of  Martin  Dawes, 
he  repeatedly  acc^uaintcd  the  littie 
barber    with    his   opinion   that  the 
thing  was  too  bad  to  last.     Nor  was 
he  at  all  ?.itisfied  with  the  account 
of   my  d is  appearance   which    was 
gefnerally   ; accepted:   he  was    often 
heard  to  s;  y  that  he  suspected  foul 
])lay  som(M\'here ;   and  at    last    he 
became  so  imbued  with  this  notion, 
that  he   f<Tmed    the  resolution    of 
going  to  L'  ndon,  and  devoting  him- 
self to  the  task  of  finding  me. 

With  til'-  \'ikings  all  progressed 
prosperou>  ly.    I5y  degrees,  as  the  full 
sense   of  'ner  altered   position  im- 
pressed itJt  If  upon  my  aunt's  mind, 
she  becaiie    more   retired   in   her 
habits,  an>  I  less  frequently  associated 
with  her  «'ld  acquaintances.     Cer- 
tainly, th«  I  act  of  her  husband's  im- 
prisonmeur  was  an  obstacle  to  the 
attainmci  t  of  any  very  generally  re- 
cognised  I'i^nity ;  but,  whether  dex- 
trously,  <  I   l)y  mere  good  luck,  the 
notion   so-.u  became  prevalent  in 
Merringi'  'I'l  that  Mr.  Viking's  arrest 
was  owii . .   o  the  spite  of  a  legal  cre- 
ditor rati  ■ .  J  I  han  to  actual  insolvency, 
and  that  i  'ew  weeks  would  see  him 
a  greatei  n:.m  than  ever.    This  idea 
was  so  fa :  i  ased  upon  fact,  that  when 
Charles' .  ^.dden  enrichment  became 
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kn^-AT..  the  cr^iitors.  ..:  whose  suit 
Mr.  \":k:!.^'  l.j.i  l-eci  :>.ro\vn  into 
the  Fleet,  cinie  lorwr.rd  \d\  their 
own  accL^r  i.  .i:..l  oncrcl  to  fall  in 
with  ar.y  -..r--:  .\-.i!  f.-r  liviuidation 
that  mi.:ht  1  e  ro.iNonal  'e.  A  Luritain 
ace  jr- ::::.:!•.  w.i^  ^oon  -travk,  and  in 
a  week  fr.'in  tive  t::n.-  .»f  his  arrest 
my  uni'.e  :"::nl  hiin^v'.f  restored  t.> 
hbertv.  Ho  \\\  not,  however,  re- 
turn  to  MjiriiiLjlMm.  i»-.\n4  occupied 
m  en<.ie.r.'.'  ;ri:i»:  to  s;^  .;rc  what  sal- 
vau'e  h.e  «:•.).:!  1  from  the  wreck  of  his 
for:  lino. 

Chin  ..'.so  re!n.;ine!  in    London. 
She  aj'>Ie  at  I'.U'  .^ainv.-  inn  wiiii  her 

brother  ;    :nv.I    wliilc   licr   father  rc- 
1 


mamc'l    ::i  |)ri<on,   siX'   went    everv 
day  to  .--['end  -^onie  h  >i:rs  in  his  coni- 
panv.     A  ( lianuo    se.ined    to  have 
come  o. er  her,  for  wliereas  she  h.id 
hitherto  lecn  of  a  somewhat  timid 
di.^]»o.siii".:.   she    n<nv  resohitely  re- 
fiisel  all  e.- ^v>rt  throii.:h    i!ie  stree:^, 
antl    decl.irevl    tliat    >!;e    was  va.silv 
capaMe   of  t-ikini:  care   of  herself; 
a  dechirati.-n  wiiii  h  suhcd  well  with 
the  manv  enu:.ii;eincnlN  of  jier  bro- 
ther,  wlio,  therefore,  w^lliiiLrly  fell  in 
witli    her    wi>lK*N.      Xor.  when    Mr, 
Vikinu'  left  t!ie  I-'leet.  d;d  she  evince 
the  >l:>.h*/st  »le>:re  to  reliirn  to  Mer- 
rin^hain.       She    decLived    that    she 
should  like  to  .see  a  httle  more  of 
London,  and    that    siie    could  very 
well   find  her  way  about,  even  when 
alone,  .>■)  that  there  wms  no  necessity 
for  tiiem  to  desert  their   business  in 
order  to  protect   her.      .Acxordini^ly, 
Mr.   X'ikiui;   and    Charles    used    to 
leave    tiie    iiin    of  a  morning  (|uite 
imconcerne^ilv,  and   on  relurninij:  tt^ 
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be  welcomed  by  ('Lira,  who  would 
entertain  them  during;  their  repast 
by  a  whim^i<  al  narrati-.)n  of  the  vari- 
ous adventures  th.it  had  befallen  her. 
So  well,  indeed,  did  she  assume  a 
i;ay  and  sprii^^htly  exterior,  that  never 
for  a  moment  could  her  father  and 
brother  siis])ect  the  existence  of  a 
secret  emotion,  partly  of  sorrow  and 
partly  of  hope,  which  lay  fast-rooted 
in  her  soul.     As  little  did  they  divine 


the  reasons  which  had  induced  her 
to  con<.juer  her  natural  timidity,  ami 
to  dispense  with  an  escort  in  her 
walks. 

And  how  was  it  with  Lily  ?    l\x>r 
izirl.  she  s;idlv  lived  !     At  tirsi  she 
hoped    and  ho'ped.   thouiili  with  a 
>:ckeninc  feeling;  at  her  heai:,  which 
seemeil.    in    its   weird,  unutteniMe 
weii^hr,  to  be  the  ijloomv  precun^or 
of  d.espair.     A  do/en    times  a  day 
>he   read   my  letter,  and  stro\e   ta 
dediuce    >ome    new    meanin:^:    from 
its  contents..    Siie  dwelt  over  even* 
incident    of  my  last  interview  with 
her :    she   iraihered    from    the   Vik- 
ings  and   Mr.  Clench  eveiy  particu- 
lar concernini;;  mv  movements  that 
had  come  to  lis^ht  :  and  with  .ill  the 
])Owers  of  her  mind   she  soui:ht  to 
discover  t!ie  cause  of  my  absence. 
All  was  in  vain  :  no  possible  reason 
could  be  assitrned  for  anv  vv)limtarv 
viisappearanve  u]>on  my  part,  and  at 
leni^th    the    terrible   conviciiv)n   ob- 
truvled  itself  that  some  latalaciylent 
had    befallen    me.     Lon:^   did    Lily 
resist  this  ihouuht  ;  but  as  dav  after 
tlay  elapsed,   and    she   received  no 
("ommunicaiion  from  me.  the  po.ssi- 
bilitv  of   mv  beinu:   merclv  injured 
uTew  fainter  aiul   fainter,  uniil  one 
quiet  eveninj;,  when  she  was  sitting 
besivle  her  bedroom-window,  ^a/ing 
mournfullv  upon  the  churchvard  be- 
yond,  its  peaceful  j^nives  so  imbued 
her  mind  with  the  thought  of  death 
and  eternity,  that,    bursting  ini.'>  a 
passion  of  tears,  she  threw  awa\  all 
hope,  and  awoke  to  the  knrjwlevlge 
of   the    fac  t    dKit   she  would   never 
au'ain  see  me  in  this  life. 

From  that  time  her  cxistc"  »  e  be- 
came more  solitarv  than  evi..  She 
had  always  loved  to  walk  and  study 
alone ;  but  now  she  cnde.iV()ureil 
upon  all  possible  occasions  to  rs- 
cape  from  the  (ompany  of  her 
friends.  N<me,  however,  of  the  alVa- 
bility  and  genial  grace  .so  peculiarly 
hers  had  she  lost ;  on  the  contrary 
everybody  was  more  than  ever 
charmed  with  her  sweet  and  gentle 
demeanour  :    nor,  while  seeking  to 
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witlidraw  licrsflf,  did  she  for  a  mo- 
ment allow  it  to  \n\  perceived  that 
she  found  society  irksome.  For  the 
villagers  that  she  met  with  in  her 
walks  she  had,  if  |)Ossil)le,  a  kinder 
w<jrd  than  of  old  ;  for  the  cliildren  of 
the  j)arish  school  slie  had  many  a 
little  present ;  and  \ed  Harner  only 
ex[)resse(l  the  universal  oj>inion  when 
he  said,  "  Merringham  may  snap  its 
fmp^ers  at  the  devil  while  it's  got  Miss 
1  revor. 

Charles    had    not    yet    made   his 
ajipcarance  in  the  village.      His  law- 
yers and  various  people  went  to  and 
fro  between  Merringham  and  J  ,f)ndon, 
settling  all  the  details  respecting  the 
Kumhleton  Hall  estate,  and  earning, 
or  making    it   clear   that   they  had 
earned,  numerous  fees.     Manv  were 
the  s[>eculations  concerning  the  pro- 
l)al)le  time  of  his  arrival,  when  one 
d;iy  they  were  set  at  rest  by  his  pas^- 
ing  through  the  village  on  his  way  to 
the   Hall.     Iw  the  evening  he  came 
down  to   visit   his  mother ;  and,  as 
they  were  unaware  of  his  arrival  in 
Merringham,  his  api)earance  caused 
no  little  surprise  to  Mrs.  Viking,  and 
iimch  embarrassment  to    Lily.      To 
the  latter,  however,  he  was  very  stift* 
and    cold  ;    but    in    his   eves    there 
beamed  a  sinister  glance  of  triumj)h, 
which   m;ide    the    j)Oor   girl    almost 
shudder.     This    was    not    the    only 
alteration  visible  in  his  appearance : 
he    looked    much    thinner   than   of 
ol<l ;  his  face  was  furrowed  by  many 
wrinkles,  which  had  sprung  into  being 
since  the  (!hristmas  visit  to  Ricker- 
ston  ;  and  there  was  now  about  him 
an  air  of  disciuiet  and  nervous  hesi- 
tancy to  which  he  had  before  been 
an  utter  stranger,  and  which  resem- 
l)Ied  n(;thing  so  nuich  as  that  of  a 
man  who,  while  conversing.  ex|jects 
every  moment  to  hear  some  signal 
that  will  sunmum  him  away. 

After  su])|)er  Mrs.  Viking  was 
called  to  attend  to  some  domestic 
matters,  and  the  two  cousins  were 
left  to  them.selves.  The  first  thought 
that  occurred  to  Lilv  was  to  rush 
from  the  room;  but  her  notions  of 


courtesy  hindered  her  from  putting 
this  design  into  execution.  She  ac- 
cordingly waited,  and,  taking  up  a 
book  which  lay  on  the  sideboard, 
began  to  read  until  her  aunt  should 
return.  Charles,  also,  was  no  less 
l^erturbed,  but  in  a  different  manner. 
He  was  sitting  opposite  to  where 
Lily  was  reading  :  and  supporting 
his  ]iea«l  between  his  hands,  with  his 
elbows  resting  on  the  table,  he  gazed 
long  and  earnestly  at  her.  Who  shall 
tell  the  thoughts  that  then  passed 
through  his  mind?  I  cannot. 

"  Lily,'*  he  said,  at  length. 
'J 'here  was  in  his  voice  something 
so  tender,  so  pathetic,  and  so  much 
at  variance  with  the  impression  which 
his  cold,  .stern  bearing  had  produced, 
that  Lily  started,  and  looked  up  in 
suri)rise.  She  no  longer  perceived 
an  air  of  triumph  in  her  cousin's  re- 
gards, but  what  she  now  ob.served 
disrroncerted  her  ^till  more.  She  read 
the  too-evident  tokens  of  a  passion 
unabated  by  time  or  absence. 

*'  1  am  listening,"  she  replied,  look- 
ing again  at  her  book,  and  playing 
with  its  leave.s. 

"  Did  you  ever  love  me?'*  resumed 
her  cousin. 

"As  a  cousin  who  was  kind  to  me, 
and  with  whom  1  was  very  familiar, 
Yes,"  answered  Lily  much  embar- 
rassed. 

**I)id  your  liking  ever  proceed 
beyond  this." 

"  No  ;"  in  a  whisper. 

A  deep  sigh  was  Charles's  only 
response,  as  he  placed  his  hands 
over  his  face  and  remained  a  mo- 
ment in  deep  thought.  'I'hen,  glanc- 
ing eagerly  but  somewhat  nervously 
at  Lily's  downcast  features,  he  said — 

"  Lily  ;  can  you  love  me  ?" 

With  pale  cheeks  and  trembling 
lips,  she  rei)lied — "  I  think  we  had 
better  change  the  subject  of  con- 
versation." 

"Why?" 

"  Uecause  it  has  already  been  suffi- 
ciently discussed." 

"  SutVu  iently  !  I  have  but  just 
broached  it !" 
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"Do  you  forget  the  little  church 
at  Rickerston  ?" 

Charles  bit  his  lip,  and  after  the 
pause  of  a  few  seconds  made  an- 
swer— "  No  ;  1  do  not  forget  what 
there  occurred,  but  circumstances 
are  now  very  different.  Since  then, 
I,  on  my  part,  have  become  rich, 
while  you  have  become  free.  Is  it 
not,  therefore,  possible  that  the  know- 
ledge of  my  undiminished  love,  and 
of  my  increased  power  to  advance 
your  happiness,  may  have  some  weight 
with  you  ?" 

In  a  bewildered  manner  Lily 
listened  to  her  cousin's  remarks,  and 
when  he  had  concluded  she  said, 
firmly — 

"1  do  not  understand  you,  Charles. 
It  is  true  that  you  are  now  rich,  but 
jw/.  whose  taunts  are  still  surviving 
in  my  remembrance,  can  hardly  seek 
to  tempt  me  with  your  newly-gotten 
fortune.  As  for  my  freedom,  I  know 
not  to  what  vou  refer." 

'*  I  will  enlighten  you,"  returned 
the  clergyman —"  Vour  existence  is 
at  present  unhai)py?" 

'•  It  is  indeed,"  said  T.ily,  sorrow- 
fully, and  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  Vour  grief,  however,  is  caused 
rather  by  a  cUscovery  than  by  a 
loss." 

To  this  she  made  no  reply,  but 
looked  at  her  cousin,  as  though  to 
ask  for  an  explanation. 

*'  I  mean,"  he  continued,  "  that  it 
is  not  the  calamity  which  has  over- 
taken my  father,  and  the  conseciuent 
disappearance  of  your  fortune,  for 
which  you  grieve." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Lily,  with  a  sad 
smile  ;  *'  that  loss  would  not,  I  trust, 
suftice  to  destroy  my  happiness." 

*'  True,"  rejoined  her  cousin,  "  I 
fully  believe  you  to  be  superior  to 
such  considerations.  Hut  something 
else  has  occurred ;  vou  have  dis- 
covered  the  treacherous  nature  of  the 
reed  upon  which  vou  leant." 

Lily  Hushed,  and  her  eyes  sparkled 
a  little  as  she  exclaimed — "  Charles, 
you  ought  not  to  speak  of  your  own 
father  in  that  manner.     I  don't  be- 


lieve uncle  was  the  least  bit  dis- 
honest ;  he  was  only  deceived  by 
rogues,  as  many  a  good  man  hais 
been  before  him." 

In  his  turn  Charles  crimsoned  to 
the  tips  of  his  ears.  At  first  it  was 
with  anger,  as  the  thought  flashed 
across  his  mind  that  Lily  was  pur- 
posely misunderstanding  him;  but 
when,  earnestly  gazing,  he  marked 
the  perfect  simplicity  that  beamed  in 
every  feature,  an  emotion  of  shame 
checked  the  returning  current  of  his 
blood,  and  badq  the  tell-tale  colour 
remain.  He  hesitated  a  little,  when 
he  replied  — 

"Your  sorrow  seems  to  have 
blunted  your  powers  of  perception, 
Lily ;  I  was  not  referring  to  my 
father,  who,  as  you  say,  is  to  be 
pitied,  and  not  blamed ;  I  was,  on 
the  contrary,  alluding  to  one  who  is 
to  be  blamed,  and  not  pitied." 

"And  who  may  that  be?"  asked 
Lily,  wonderingly. 

"  My  precious  cousin  Dick," 
answered  the  (Jergyman,  very  sternly. 

At  this  Lily's  timidity  entirely 
disappeared,  to  be  replaced  by  indig- 
nation. Haughtily  drawing  herself 
up,  she  said — 

"  Charles,  is  it  for  the  purpose  of 
insulting  a  helpless  girl  that  you  have 
come  here?" 

"  No,  by  Heaven !"  rejoined  the 
other,  hastily;  "nothing  could   be 
further  from    my   thoughts.      Nay, 
hear  me  out.     I  perceived  you  were 
sad  and  afflicted ;  and  I  should  have 
been  Wind,  indeed,   had  I  not  hit 
upon  the  cause.     It  is  Dick's  heart- 
less desertion  of  you  that  makes  you 
grieve;  am  I,   therefore,  >vrong   in 
denouncing  him  when  he  has  plung- 
ed  so    fair  a   soul   into    so    much 
misery  ?" 

This  fell  like  a  clap  of  thunder 
upon  the  poor  girl's  ears.  Never  in 
the  wildest  exercise  of  her  imagina- 
tion, when  seeking  to  account  for 
my  absence,  had  she  thought  for  a 
moment  that  it  might  be  voluntary 
on  my  part.  The  thing  was  stupend- 
ous,  inconceivable ;  and  she  could 
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only  cry  (jiit,  as  it  were,  lucchani- 
cally — 

"  l^cscrlion  I — Dick  dcsat  me?" 

In  proporticn  as  I  ,ily  was  a^atat«:(l 
Charles  grew  calm.  A  crafty  smile 
lighted  Uj)  his  features,  and,  leaninj^ 
back  in  his  chair,  he  replied,  ])layinLj; 
the  while  with  his  gold  eye-glass, 
Kome\Nhat  nervoiislv — 

"Yes,  Lily;  nnd  I  am  not  siir- 
])rised  by  your  l.)eing  indignant  at 
such  perfidy." 

"  Jlut  it's  not  the  case.  Dick's 
not  perfidious,"  pleaded  Lily,  Ntill 
but  h;df  realising  the  odious  naliiri- 
of  tlu- charge  which  my  cousin  ii;id 
broi;;.ht  :igainsi  me. 

*M  )liu  I"  he  rrlurned  ;  *'s()  you 
would  needs  sulxUie  the  thouuhi  !o 
the  wish.  Don't  try,  Lily*  I  implore 
you  :  it  is  iiUl  protracting  yDurLiirf. 
'J'he  t  ;ise  is  as  (  k;ir  as  tlu*  i-.tM-nd-iv 
sun.  Master  Die  k,  innne«i;:i"'jiv  alli  r 
his  ov/n  fortinu-  is  lost,  g<'<  s  to  lock 
after  your's,  :;nd  lindinii  l'.:'t  .dso  to 
liave  taken  to  itself  wini:s  and  lluwn 
away,  he  thinks  he  could  not  do 
beltiT  than  follow  so  L-ood  an  i-.\- 
amjtle.  Whereupon /uvV  Mr.  Richard 
Arcles. 

Scarcely  h.ad  he  t'niislied  jiro- 
nouncing  these  u«irds,  in  a  t(^ne  of 
bitter  sarcasm,  when  Lily  sprang  to 
lier  leet.  Rapidly  she  folded  her 
arms,  and  turning  away  \xvw\  her 
cousin, looked  at  himiconteniptuouNly 
over  her  shoulder  for  a  UKjuienl. 
Then  she  said,  with  suppressevl 
pas -ion     ■ 

'•  Charles  Viking — r<-7/  //>/" 

The  clergyman  turned  deadly  i)ale, 
but  he  shrank  not  from  the  s< ornl'ul 
glance  with  whi<  h  Lily  regarded  him. 
No  longer  did  any  tenderness  abide 
in  liis  soul.  It  was  now  su]>planted 
by  an  access  of  rage,  as  with  vindic- 
tive disappointment  he  saw  how 
mistaken  he  had  been  in  su[)posing 
that  Lily  had  ceased  to  love  me  hy 
reason  of  my  inexplicable  absence. 
lie  felt  that  there  existed  a  wider 
gulf  than  ever  between  her  heart  ami 
Ills  ;  and,  lashetl  into  fury  by  this,  he 
rose  from  liis  seat,  grasping  the  back 


of  his  chair  with  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other  he  .smote  mightily 
u])on  the  table,  and  exclaimed  in 
a  loud  voice — 

**  lieware  !" 

Me  ha<l,  however,  stem  metal  to- 
deal  with.  Strong  and  bold  in  her 
love,  Lily's  gentle  frame  was  nerved 
to  an  extrenn'ty  of  valour.  No 
womanly  fear  entered  her  bosom  as 
she  hehehl  her  cousin's  furv  ;  but 
with  a  cold  I'iiying  smile  she  said, 
still  in  the  same  attitude,  and  looking, 
askance  over  her  shoulder — 

**  Vou  threaten  me?     It  is  well — 
r  had  almost  said,  mauly  !  *  IJeware,' 
however,  is  a  somewhat  general  term.. 
What  am  1  to  under.stantl  by  it?  Do 
\ou  mean  to  murder  me,  or  what?" 

As  1  /Ily  spoke  a  remarkal)le  change 
came  over  her  C'..  usin.  He  fv.ll  back 
into  his  <  hair  completely,  as  it 
seemed,  unnerved,  and  his  face  at 
once  assumed  that  worn  and  hnggard 
a ].])ea rai.ee  which  his  mother  had 
ol'Served  when  first  she  saw  him 
that  evening.  Then,  tjuickly  veiling 
his  countenance  with  his  hands,  he 
sat  silent. 

It  was,  though,  hut  for  a  brief 
s])ace  that  he  remained  thus  afllicted. 
Suddenlv  wit hdrau  in L""  his  hands  from 
his  face,  lu:  rose  and  walked  towards 
the  door.  Then  ];ausing,  he  turned 
ami  confronted  Jaly,  saying,  in  tones 
whi(  h  he  strove  to  render  firm — 

'•  I  am  now  going,  but  ere  1  leave 
I  will  make  you  accpiainted  with 
a  ftict  over  which  you  can  i)()nder. 
The  day  alter  morrow  it  is  arranged 
that  you  all  move  from  this  house 
into  Rumbleton  Hall,  there  to  reside 
with  me.     (lood  night  !" 

Opening  the  door  he  went  out,, 
and  as  he  did  so  all  Lily's  firmness 
vanished.  She  sank  into  her  seat 
trembling,  and  laying  her  head  upon- 
the  table,  burst  into  a  Hood  of  tears. 
How  long  she  would  have  sobbed 
there,  I  know  not ;  but  at  the  exj>ira- 
tion  of  a  few  minutes  the  sound  of 
Mrs.  X'iking's  approaching  footsteps 
caused  lier  liastily  to  dry  her  eyes^ 
and  to  appear  as  though  she  had  not 
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been  weeping.  She  so  far  succeeded 
that,  standing  with  her  back  to  the 
light  when  her  aunt  entered,  that 
worthy  woman  perceived  nothing 
amiss,  anil  said  "  Good  night,"  in  her 
usual  iVigid  style. 

Lily  enjoyed  not  much  sleep  that 
night.  Chictly  the  thought  of  my 
almost  certain  death  atflic^ted  her  : 
but  still  there  were  many  other  mat- 
ters which  plunged  her  into  distress 
and  anxiety.  She  pondered  over 
the  iniervicw  which  she  had  just 
had  with  Charles,  and  Hinging  aside 
his  insinuation  regarding  myself,  as 
something  monstrous  and  unnatural, 
she  rctlccted  u[)on  the  fact  which  he 
had  announced  when  leavinii.  Could 
it  be  true  that  she  was  to  live  at 
Rumbleton  Hall,  the  place  which 
had  becunie  so  closely  interwoven 
with  her  ha[)[)iest  dreams,  and  yet 
that  she  was  not  to  be  there  in  com- 
pany with  him  who  alone  oi"  all  the 
world  c:(;uld  teach  her^how  to  profit 
by  the  ins[)iration  of  the  charmed 
locality.  1  l  would  be  terrible  enough 
to  be  there  alone  ;  but  to  live  there 
with  the  (le.^irnyer  of  Richard's  hap- 
piness would  be  positively  beyond 
enduraiice.  Strive  as  she  miglit,  the 
hideouN  idea  of  such  an  existence 
continually  obtruded  itself  upon  her 
mind,  a;;«i  at  length  sb.e  was  forced 
toadnr.l  tii  it  the  thingwas  absolutely 
impos-^ilile.  J5ut  then,  what  was  to 
be  done  ?  She  was  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  C'harles,  now  that  he  had 
ac(|uired  llie  i)0wer  of  deciiling  over 
his  father's  actions.  She  thought  of 
appealiu^^  to  Mr.  Viking  for  leave 
to  reside  somevdiere  else  ;  but  she 
mimediaiely  [)erceived  that  he  would 
have  no  i)Ower  in  the  matter,  as  for 
some  time  to  come  all  would  be  de- 
pendent upon  Charles,  even  for  the 
bare  means  of  subsistence.  Then 
she  began  to  despair,  feeling  herself 
so  helpless  and  alone  ;  and  with 
tears  fist  trickling  down  her  cheeks, 
she  sighed  for  that  happy  moment 


when  death  should  unite  her  indis- 
solubly  to  her  parents  and  her 
lover. 

She  was  sitting  at  the  window,  and 
just  then  a  meteor  shot  rapidly  across 
that  part  of  the  sky  upon  which  she^ 
looked.  As  it  vanished  in  the  blue 
depths  of  space,  she  involuntarily- 
exclaimed,  "  Go,  bright  wanderer  I 
hasten  from  these  dull  regions,  which 
ofter  thee  but  an  atmosphere  of  evil 
and  sorrow !  Would  that  I  could 
follow  thy  example  !"  Scarcely  had 
she  said  this  when  she  turned  sud- 
denly pale,  and  continued  in  a  whis- 
per, "  But  I  can  do  so  ;  I  can  quit 
this  scene,  at  all  events,  and  so  escape 
the  horrible  doom  which  seems  to 
menace  me  while  I  remain  here. 
Come  what  may,  I  shall  not  fare 


worse. 


>» 


Early  the  next  morning,  when  the 
Leighbury  coach  reached  Merring- 
ham  Heath,  a  passenger  was  per- 
ceived awaiting  its  arrival.  It  was 
a  young  lady  thickly  veiled,  whose 
neat  dress  and  modest  bearing  indi- 
cated that  she  moved  in  the  gentler 
ranks  of  society.  The  guard  of  the 
coach  immediately  leaped  do.vn  from 
his  seat,  and  addressing  her  with  all 
the  politeness  that  he  could  muster, 
inquired  to  what  place  she  wished 
to  proceed. 

*'  To  Leighbury,"  responded  a 
sweet  musical  voice,  but  still  from 
behind  the  veil,  much  to  the  worthy 
guard's  disappointment. 

"  All  right,  miss  \  Step  in  1"  said 
that  functionary,  gallantly  assisting 
the  stranger  to  enter  the  coach, 
and  then  carefully  handing  her  the 
small  travelling-bag  that  had  been 
standing  beside  her  on  the  road. 

"  Drive  on!" — and  the  coach  rolled 
away,  with  a  burden  infinitely  more 
precious  than  any  that  it  had  hitherto 
conveyed. 
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ATRA    NOX  I 


A  KMf;HT  of  Stone  steps,  cold  and 
slip[)ery  with  the  ooze  and  slime  of 
long  years:  beside  tliem,  and  a!)0ve 
them,  massive  walls  and  an  arched 
roof,  also  of  stone,  from  the  crannies 
of  which,  slowly  exuding,  drij)  at  in- 
tervals great  gouts  of  foul  water, 
leaving  strange  stains  behind  them 
as  they  fall  with  a  dull,  dreatl  plash 
upon  the  stops  below.  At  the  foot 
of  this  stairaisc  is  a  huge  >ault, 
shrouded  in  tlie  most  imi)cnetnil>lc 
gloom,  and  from  which  there  issues 
the  cold  pitiless  sound  of  rusliing 
water  ;  the  stream  seeming  to  hurry 
forth  from  some  hidden  i)assage  on 
one  side  of  the  vault,  to  im|)inge  with 
a  harsh  hungry  lap])ing  against  the 
steps,  and  then  to  speed  away 
through  an  etjually  inscrutable  chan- 
nel in  some  other  (-ireclion.  'J'hc 
sound  of  the  current  Hoats  through 
the  vault  hollowly,  and  returns  again 
from  the  arched  roof  in  sullen  echo- 
ings  which  mingle  horribly  widi  the 
hoarse  rumble  of  the  tlistant  waters, 
as  they  advance  or  recede  through 
their  .^subterranean  channels.  All  else 
is  silent  as  the  grave,  and  the  place, 
in  its  utter  ])alpal)le  darkness,  seems 
to  be  abandoned  forever  to  tlie  do- 
minion of  niirht. 

Stay  I  what  is  that  which  sudden- 
ly reveals  itself  at  the  summit  of  the 
staircase?  It  is  a  narrow  loophole 
cut  in  the  wall,  through  which,  as 
the  clouds  pass  away  from  the  sky 
outside,  there  jjenetrates  a  moon- 
beam struggling  feebly  to  illuminate 
the  darkness  within.  Slowly  the  sil- 
ver radiance  descends  the  steps, 
leaving  here  and  there,  as  vestiges  of 
its  progress,  a  light,  which  glitters 
faintly  upon  strange,  moist  patches 
on  the  stones  of  red,  and  brown,  and 
green,  and  upon  hideous  growths  of 


grey  and  black  slime  that  dangle 
dri loping  from  the  roof  above.  At 
each  advance  it  reveals  some  new 
jihase  of  those  obscure  recesses  more 
fearful  than  the  preceding  ;  and  when 
at  length  it  falls  upon  the  swiftly- 
ilowing  stream  in  the  dark  vault  be- 
low, it  is  di.spersed  in  a  thousand 
directions  by  the  ruffled  surface  of 
the  water,  and  seems  to  render  those 
murky  depths  everywhere  instinct 
with  a  weird,  baleful  life. 

Life  1  and,  by  the  eternal  heavens, 
it  is  present  !  There  !  just  where 
the  waters  surge  heavily  iigainst  the 
steps.  1 1  is  not  all  stone  upon  which 
the  light  g(jes  and  comes  in  its  hasty 
flickering.  See !  how  at  that  flash, 
something  pale  and  ghastly  evolved 
itseli"  from  the  smooth  .slimy  surface 
around  I  ^Vatch  !  and  with  bated 
breath  fix  eyes  upon  that  spot! 
Again  the  light  falls  there,  and  for  a 
second  remains  nearly  stationary ! 
l>y  all  the  gods  I  it  is  a  face  I  A 
face,  I  say  :  tlie  face  of  a  tnan  ! 

It  lies  there,  cold  and  wet  as  the 
stone  upon  which  it  rests,  with  its 
eyes  closed,  with  i)allid  cheeks  and 
lips,  and  without  the  least  symptom 
of  life.  'J'he  top  of  the  head  is 
covered  by  a  close-fitting  black  cap, 
from  imderneath  which  stray  some 
white  locks,  dank  and  heavy  with 
moisture.  The  body  of  the  man  can 
just  be  i)erceived,  almost  wholly  im- 
mersed in  the  water;  and  on  closer 
inspection  you  see  that  it  is  supported 
by  an  iron  clamp,  on  which  a  portion 
of  its  coat  has  caught. 

You  have  guessed  aright.  It  was 
Mr.  N'ann,  who,  after  his  somewhat 
involuntary  descent  into  the  well, 
had  been  hurried  along  by  the  stream 
that  ran  through  an  old  ac^ueduct 
beneath  the  will-registry,  until,  at  the 
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end  of  a  few  yards,  he  emerged  into 
the  vault  above  described,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  the 
clamp  which  had  saved  him  from  an 
otherwise  inevitable  death. 

Presently  his  senses  returned.  At 
first,  as  he  felt  the  cold  and  wet,  and 
heard  the  sound  of  the  water,  he 
imagined  that  he  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  some  horrible  dream  ;  but 
when  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  found 
himself  in  utter  darkness,  and  when, 
on  mo\  ing  his  body,  he  discovered 
that  he  was  plunged  in  water  up  to 
his  neck,  he  became  sensible  of  the 
dread  reality  of  his  position.  With 
a  frantic  shriek  he  strove  to  gain  his 
feet,  and  as  the  steps  extended 'for 
some  depth  in  the  water  he  succeed- 
ed in  doing  so ;  leaving,  however,  no 
small  jjortion  of  his  coat  upon  the 
clamp  above  alluded  to.  Then, 
stumbling  and  slipping,  but  clinging 
with  all  the  tenacity  of  despair  to 
the  stones  by  which  his  knees  and 
hands  were  piteously  abraded,  he 
slowly  emerged  from  the  water. 

Having  escaped  this  immediate 
danger,  he  paused  Upon  the  steps, 
and  endeavoured  to  bethink  himself  of 
the  causes  and  nature  of  the  extrem- 
ity in  whicli  he  was  now  plunged. 
AN'ith  many  a  shudder  he  remembered 
his  pursuit  of  the  mysterious  stran- 
ger through  the  vaults  of  the  will- 
registr) ,  tlie  singular  task  upon  which 
he  found  him  engaged,  and  their 
recognition  of  each  other.  Beyond 
this  he  could  recal  nothing — all 
seemed  a  blank  ;  and  there  was 
positively  no  clue  which  enabled 
him  to  account  for  his  arrival  in  the 
])rescnt  unutterably  fearful  place. 
He  l(jokcd  about  him  at  the  black 
night  wliich  spread  everywhere  its 
veil  of  suftocatincr  horror  ;  he  listened 
to  the  swashinir  of  the  stream  from 
which  he  had  escaped  ;  he  shrank 
shuddcringly  from  the  clammy  touch 
of  the  walls  on  either  side ;  and,  as 
the  blood  rushed  through  his  veins 
in  hot  raging  torrents,  he  felt  that 
he  was  fast  yielding  to  the  influence 
of  <lespair  in  its  most  terrible  form. 


Sitting  down  upon  the  steps  he 
clasped  his  arms  round  his  legs,  and 
resting  his  chin  upon  his  knees,  he 
remained  there  without  uttering  a 
sound. 

Presently,  as  he  was  looking  gloom- 
ily into  the  dread  vacuity  before 
him,  he  perceived  a  faint  glimmer 
of  light  reflected  from  the  surface  of 
the  water.  At  this,  an  emotion  of 
hope  sped  so  fiercely  through  his 
breast,  that  it  wrung  from  him  an 
agonised  cry ;  and  turning  his  head 
with  eager  swiftness,  he  caught  sight 
of  the  window  in  the  dim  distance 
aloft.  The  effect  of  this  sight  was 
great  and  instantaneous ;  he  sprang 
to  his  feet,  spread  out  his  arms  to- 
wards the  light  as  though  to  embrace 
it,  and  then  began  rapidly  to  ascend 
the  staircase,  falling  indeed,  fre- 
quently, but  ever  keeping  his  face 
turned  upwards,  to  receive  the  radi- 
ance which  so  inspired  him.  Nor 
did  he  remain  silent  any  longer  : 
released  from  the  horrid  spell  of 
despair,  he  shouted  loudly  and  wild- 
ly for  help,  so  that  the  dread  walls 
around  him  rang  again. 

Arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  steps, 
he  found  himself  on  a  level  stone 
pavement,  which  extended  he  knew 
not  how  far  in  all  directions.  The 
window  was  still  above*  and  before 
him,  and,  on  walking  forward,  a  few 
ste])s  brought  him  against  a  wall  in 
which  it  was  placed  far  out  of  reach. 
He  recoiled  as  he  came  in  contact 
with  the  cold,  moist  stones, but  urged 
into  a  species  of  frenzied  courage  by 
his  fears,  he  essayed  to  climb  up  to 
the  window.  Vain,  however,  were 
all  his  attempts — no  foothold  could 
he  obtain  ;  and  after  trying  for  some 
time,  he  perceived  that  his  design 
was  impracticable.  He  accordingly 
retired  K)  the  staircase,  and  seating 
himself  on  a  low  parapet  which  sur- 
rounded three  sides  of  the  opening, 
he  fixed  his  eyes  eagerly  upon  the 
light,  as  though  to  drink  in  fresh 
store  of  life  and  hope. 

He  had  ceased  to  cry  out  on 
reaching  the  top  of  the  steps,  for  in 
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Wmi  \  1\  .ilv  Torn  iva«  iird  "  llu- 
{ 'Ihp'l'iin  A\h\  Sriaphini,"  lu'  ijuiellv 
niadi  In  .  u  u  l.»  his  (uvn  loi'in.  and 
\h\'\\  I.  ill  I  ;.d  n]»i'n  die  seeius  wliii  h 
he  hid  \Miiussv'd.  It  was  to  hin\ 
exideni  \\].\\  \\w  straniier  had  been 


enuaued  in  some  imholv  rites  within 
the  Lihosily  walls  (^t  the  old  registry; 
but  he  <  (mid  not  elearly  make  out 
what  ]uit  Mr.  Nann  had  played  in. 
the  proreedini^s  of  this  eventful 
niL;ht.     Sometimes  he  thought  that 
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the  verijer  ha  I  boea  an  invited  truest 
to  the  s-ran-er'N  ronJc/Vv^us  of  evil 
spirits,  seoiii:;  that  he  aj^pearcd  in 
the  cloisters  ju>:  .it  the  proper  mo- 
ment ;  but  :he:i  iiis  can  lions  dot;  iiinii 
of  the  stringer's  steps  seemevl  to 
show  tli-U  lie  was  in  no  way  con- 
nectevl  with  the  latter.  Ami  the 
scream,  what  could  it  betide  ?  Per- 
haps it  was  ;x\\  infernal  howl  of  wel- 
come to  the  stranger  :  or,  again,  it 
niiijrht  be  the  death-shriek  of  Mr. 
Nann,  as  he  fell  into  the  clutches  of 
the  devil.  Thus  revolving  and  rumi- 
nating, Pearly  Tom  undressed  him- 
self: antl  without  daring  to  watch 
for  the  stranger's  return,  if  indeed 
he  should  ever  return,  he  fell  asleep. 

Early  in  the  morning  Mr.  Momus 
rose,  and  on  descending  the  stairs, 
found  his  mysterious  guest  already 
up  and  giving  directions  for  break- 
fast to  be  pre[)ared,  in  order  that  he 
might  start  by  the  morning  coach 
for  London.  There  was  something 
about  the  stranger's  appearance  which 
at  once  attracted  Air.  Momus's  at- 
tention ;  a  worn,  haggard  look,  and 
an  air  of  restlessness  that  seemed  to 
betoken  no  slight  degree  either  of 
physical  pain  or  of  mental  anxiety. 
Accordingly,  the  worthy  landlord 
■stood  for  a  moment  eyeing  his  gue.st 
with  considerable  curiosity,  but  his 
inward  speculations  were  soon  cut 
short  by  a  touch,  which  he  felt  upon 
his  shoulder.  Turning  round,  he 
confronted  Pearly  Tom,  who,  pale 
and  agitated,  drew  near  and  whis- 
pered hoarsely  — 

"  Well  enough   you  may  look  at 
/  him  !     Ain't  he  changed  ?     Tve  got 
^  something  to  tell  you  worth  hearing 
about  him  I" 

"  What  is  it?"  asked  Mr.  Momus, 
much  interested. 

"Not  now ;  not  now  I"  returned 
Pearly  Tom.  "  Let  him  get  off  first, 
and  then  thank  Heaven  that  he's  out- 
side *  the  Cherubim  and  Seraphim.* " 

So  saying  Pearly  Tom  darted  off, 
and  was  soon  busily  occupied  in  at- 
tending to  his  ecurial  duties,  while 
Mr.  Momus  eyed  the  stranger  with 


m.^re  curiosity  than  ever.  The  lat- 
ter, however,  perfectly  imconscious 
of  the  interest  he  was  o\citing»  re- 
tired  to  the  parlour  of  the  inn»  and 
when  his  breakfast  was  ready,  man- 
a-:ed  to  eat  in  a  nunnor  which 
showed  that  whatever  the  sourve  of 
his  uneasiness  might  bo,  it  had  in 
nowise  atfecteil  his  appetite,  lie 
then  called  for  his  bill,  sottleil  it, 
anvl  took  his  place  upon  the  coach, 
wliich  in  a  few  minutes  rolled  otV  in 
the  ilirection  of  Londv)n,  followeil 
by  the  wondering  glances  of  Mr. 
Momus  antl  Pearly  I'om.  whi>,  hiil- 
den  by  the  archway,  craned  their 
necks  out,  until  the  tall  form  of  the 
stranger  vanished  from  their  sight. 

No  sooner  was  this  the  case  than 
these  two  worthies  turned  towanls 
each  other,  the  one  looking  im- 
portant, the  other  solemn. 

**  J  oseph,  come  along  with  me,"  said 
Pearly  Tom  in  a  profound  voice,  turn- 
ing back  into  the  yard,  and  leatling 
the  way  to  one  of  the  stables,  which 
he  entered.  Then,  having  carefully 
closed  the  door,  he  seized  Mr. 
Momus's  hand,  and  shaking  it,  ex- 
claimed— 

**  May  you  always  escape  the  devil 
as  well  as  yoivVe  done  this  time  !" 

What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Momus,  much  astonished. 

Thereupon  Pearly  Tom  entered 
into  a  long  and  ultra-circumstantial 
account  of  what  he  had  witnessed 
during  the  preceding  night,  and  how 
he  had  at  length  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  stranger  was  no 
other  than  Lucifer  himself.  To 
all  this  Mr.  Momus  listened,  with 
solemn  face  and  beating  heart ;  and 
when  the  narration  was  cndtMl,  he 
heaved  a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  exclaim- 
ing— 

"  It's  a  mortal  (picer  story,  to  be 
sure  !" 

"  Ay,  that  it  be,"  returned  Pearly 
Tom  ;  "  but  what  Cio  you  think  it  all 
means  ?" 

Mr.  Momus  put  his  hands  in  the 
side-pockets  of  his  coat,  and  screwing 
up  his  mouth  a  little,  which  was  the 
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only  change  of  cxj^rcssion  lie  ever  in- 
dulged in,  he  looked  at  the  rafters  of 
the  stable  j^lacidly.  Then,  without 
altering  his  position,  he  said — 

"It's  mv  opinion  as  how  there's 
something  more  than  devils  and 
ghosts  in  this.  I  don't  like  the  somul 
of  that  screiTm,  and  1  somehow  think 
we  oii£;htn't  to  keej)  (]uiet  until  every- 
thing has  been  projK-rly  investigated, 
y/<'V  gone  now,  so  su|^posc  we  go  to 
Mr.  Nann,  and  see  if  he's  all  right." 

Pearly  Tom,  although  not  quite  at 
his  ease,  could  not  fail  to  perceive 
the  ])ropriety  of  the  course  thus  sug- 
gested. Accordingly,  the  friends 
having  duly  eciuipi)ed  themselves, 
proceeded  to  put  their  design  into 
execution.  Thev  first  made  their 
way  to  a  small  house  in  the  Cathe- 
dral Place,  which  formed  the  official 
residence  of  Mr.  Nann  as  verger  ; 
and  after  a  little  consultation,  :is  to 
w!iether  it  were  more  pro])er  to  ring 
or  to  knock,  they  decided  upon  the 
f'jrmer  method  of  making  their  pre- 
s^iice  known.  No  answer,  however, 
c.'ime;  and,  when  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  minutes,  they  ventured  to  knock, 
tlu'ir  efforts  were  crowned  with  a 
sii.iilar  want  of  success.  At  this,  they 
]<j:,ke(l  at  each  other  widi  eves  that 
o|>.-ned  more  widely,  and  checks 
ih.-t  were  ])aler  than  usual  ;  but  ju>t 
a>  Pearly  Tom  was  about  losjjeak.  a 
cl'i.-ery  little  W(;man,  in  a  dress  cha- 
r;-  ;lcriseil  bv  neatness  rathertli.\n  bv 
e:  ■;^an<o,  an<l  wearing  a  bonnet  of 
]«.'!"*ienlousdimensiiMi>,  camebusiling 
uj  .  and  I'xclaimeil. 

"  \Vcll,  gentlL-men,  I  supj;ose 
vou're  wishin:^  to  see  Mr.  Nann. 
Ah  I  (U-arynie!  I  (lc<  larc  it's  Mr. 
Momiis  and  Mr.  J'earl\  Tnm.  My 
rcipects  to  you,  gi!i;Ku.cn.  (Here 
t!:':  litdc  woman  dropi^cd  a  (lUeer 
l:t!l'.'  curl.-eyi.  \'ou  don't  know 
iU'.'.  but  I  know  '•  th'.'  Clurubim  antl 
tlu'  StMM])him"  well  enou;:h.  I'm 
!Mrs.  ll.i]>bage,  asdoe^for  Mr.  Nann. 
(idod  morning  t«>  you,  gentlemen! 
it's  rather  cold  :  but  I've  lived  h«,re. 
oil  and  (.n,  a  matter  of  sixtv-six  vear, 
and   vou  know  one  docs  net  accus- 


tomed  to  the  place.  I  hope  you're 
hearty,  gentlemen ;  but  Mr.  Nann,. 
he  do  sleep  so  sound  that  there's  no 
waking  him.  business  pretty  good, 
J  supi>ose,  gentlemen ;  and  it's  for- 
tunate that  I  come  uj),  though  rather 
late  this  morning,  which  I  have 
a  latch-key,  and  can  let  myself  in." 

As  she  spoke  she  opened  the  door 
of  Mr.  N ami's  house,  and  requesting 
the  friends  to  wait  in  the  little  par- 
lour, went  upstairs  to  wake  the  som- 
nolent verger.  They  heard  her 
rapping  vigorously  at  some  door; 
then  they  heard  her  calling  out  Mr. 
Nann's  name  ;  and,  finally,  came  the 
sound  of  the  door  being  opened^ 
followed  by  a  little  scream  and  a 
hurried  retreat  down  the  staircase. 
'J'hey  immediately  rushed  into  the 
])assage,  and  had  their  worst  fears 
confirmetl  by  meeting  Mrs.  ]Jabbage^ 
pale  and  out  of  breath,  so  that  in 
place  of  being  as  voluble  as  usual, 
she  could  onlv  stammer  forth — 

"Oh  ! — genUemen  !  The  poor — 
dear-    man's  gone  !" 

"  What  :  f)ead  !"  excliimed  the 
two  friends  at  once. 

**  No  ! — but— he's  not  there— and 
his  bed's  never  been  slept  upon.  I'm 
sure  something  dreadful's  happened 
to  him.  ( )nly  think,  gentlemen,  that 
/.should  have  clone  for  him,  and — 
he  come  to  this  '.'' 

Pearly  Tom  instinctively  turned 
lo  M(jmus  for  advice.  The  latter^ 
graver  than  ever,  looked  first  at  Mrs. 
Jkibbage,  then  at  'J  om,  then  at  the 
ceiling,  and  then  at  one  of  the  brass 
buttons  on  his  coat,  which  he  com- 
meiK  ed  lo  jjolish  with  the  ])ahn  of 
his  hand.  At  la.st  he  .said,  very 
cahnly — 

*'Tom.  old  Ixjy,  it's  a  serious  case. 
Sup])osf  it  turns  out  murder  I  Let's 
go  to  the  nia\or." 

Tluy  accordingly  made  their  way 
to  the  town -hall,  having  previously 
requested  Mrs.  Pabbage  to  keep  her 
own  counsel  in  the  matter,  a  demand 
to  whi<  h  that  worthy  woman  acceded 
by  immediately  going  the  whole 
round  of  her  acquaintance,  and  asking 
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for  their  condolence  in  her  present 
trouble,  telling  them  that  Mr.  Nann 
had  been  murdered,  and  darkly  hint- 
ing that  she  knew  what  she  knew ; 
that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  getting 
one's  throat  ( ut  at  an  inn ;  and  that 
because  people  was  "  Cherubims  and 
Seraphims,"  it  didn't  follow  that  they 
was  always  angels.  By  dint  of  which 
it  very  shortly  trans])ired  through  the 
town  that  Mr.  Momus  and  Pearly 
Tom  had  inveigled  Mr.  Nann  into 
"  the  Cherubim  and  Seraphim,"  had 
barbarously  made  away  with  him 
under  circumstances  of  pecuhar  atro- 
city, and  then,  by  means  of  his  keys, 
had  obtained  access  to  the  cathedral, 
and  had  stolen  the  whole  of  the 
communion-plate. 

In  the  meantime,  the  reputed  as- 
sassins had  arrived  at  their  destina- 
tion, and  asked  for  a  private  inter- 
view with  the  ma}or.  They  were 
accordingly  shown  into  a  room 
where  that  functionary,  a  gentleman 
"who  prided  himself  upon  the  pos- 
session of  uncommon  powers  of  per- 
ception and  decision,  was  sitting  in 
front  of  a  fire,  and  looking  over  some 
papers. 

"  Mr.  Joseph  Momus,  Sir  John, 
landlord  of  "  the  Cherubim  and  Se- 
raphim ;"  also  Mr.  Pearly  Tom, 
head  postboy  there.  Private  inter- 
view. Business  of  importance.  So 
they  say."  In  this  manner  the 
usher,  who  knew  tlio  mayor's  pecu- 
liarities, introdiK  cd  the  friends,  and 
then  witlidrawinp;  froni  the  room, 
left  tliem  to  iiiifuKl  tlic  nature  of 
their  business. 

Sir  Jolin  Snap])cnnip  —  he  had 
been  kniLrhled  for  distinguished  scr- 
vices  in  connc.xior.  with  the  yeo- 
manry— whisk  (.(lliisarni-(liair  round, 
and  evini:  \\\c  friends  in  a  manner 
which  in(li(  ntL'd  tliat  he  would 
speedily  coni  ludc  tliiir  business, 
however  wciu^lv.w   exclaimed — 

"  Now,  my  L^^ood  men,  what  is  it? 
Time's  valuable,  vou  know  !" 

"Well,  Sir  John."  replied  Mr. 
Momus,  "  we've  come  about  some 
very  important  business,  and — 
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"  Don't  tell  me  whether  it's  im- 
portant or  not !"  interrupted  Sir 
John.  "  I'll  judge  that  for  myself. 
Tell  me  what  it  /V,  and  come  to  the 
point !" 

"  'J'hat's  just  what  my  wife  always 
says.  Sir  John,"  returned  Mr.  Mo- 
mus. "She  tells  me  that  sh^ll 
be  the  judge  of  everything." 

"  Pooh  !  pooh  !  Proceed,  sir, 
with  your  story,"  exclaimed  the 
mayor. 

"  Well,  Sir  John,  what  we  want 
to  tell  you  is  this.  We've  just  been 
to  Mr.  Nann,  the  new  verger's 
house,  and  we  find  he  hasn't  been 
home  all  night." 

"I  see,"  said  Sir  John.  "He 
owes  you  money,  and  has  run  away. 
You  want  a  writ.  Very  well ;  make 
the  i:)roper  affidavit,  and  you  shall 
have  it." 

"  No,  no  !  Sir  John,"  explained 
Mr.  Momus ;  "  he  doesn't  owe  me 
any  money." 

"  Then  what  does  it  matter  to 
you  whether  he  was  at  home  or 
not  ?"  returned  the  mayor.  "  Come, 
come  I  explain  yourself !" 

"  It  doesn't  matter  to  me.  Sir 
John  ;  but  it  may  matter  to  him. 
The  fact  is,  we  think  he's  been 
murdered  !" 

"  Ha  !  And  pray  what  makes 
you  jump  to  that  conclusion  ?" 

"  Because  Pearly  Tom  heard  him 
scream." 

"  E\i)lain  yourself !" 

"Well,  the  fact  is,  Pearly  Tom 
saw  him  follow  the  devil —  I  mean, 
the  strange  gentleman  —  into  the 
will-registry  last  night,  and  after- 
wards he  heard  a  loud  scream. 
Then,  Sir  John,  all  was  still  !  and 
Mr.  Nann  hasn't  returned  home  !" 

Mr.  Momus  had  been  somewhat 
affronted  at  the  mayor's  brusque 
demeanour,  and,  in  consequence, 
strove  to  assume  a  litde  dignity. 
Pearly  Tom  regarded  him  with  ad- 
miring wonder. 

"Soho!"  said  Sir  John;  "and 
pray  who   is   this   strange    gentle- 
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Thereupon  Mr.  Monuis  explained 
how  the  stran[;er  had  put  up  at  "  the 
Chcruljini  an(l  Seraphim,"  and  liow 
he  had  i)aid  a  midnight  visit  to 
the  will-registry,  together  with  all 
that  had  since  occurred.  To  this 
account  the  mayor  listened  with 
evident  incredulity,  and  at  its  con- 
clusion, said — 

"Then  I  supjDOse  the  upshot  of 
the  matter  is,  that  you  want  a  search 
to  be  made  for  Mr.  Nann  ?" 

"Yes,  Sir  John." 

The  mayor  rang  a  bell,  and  on 
the  usher  appearing,  said— "Let  a 
constable  accompany  these  men  to 
the  will-registry,  where  it  seems  they 
expect  to  (hscover  some  one.  Goocl- 
morning,  my  friends !" 

So  saying  he  dismissed  them  to 
their  task  of  searching  for  what  he 
believed  to  be  a  mare's-nest. 

Presently  they  arrived  at  the  regis- 
try, and  their  i)urpose  having  been 
explained  to  the  officials,  an  investi- 
gation was  forthwith  commenced. 
The  windows  at  which  Pearly  Tom 
had  seen  the  stranger  enter  on  the 
preceding  night  was  first  examined ; 
.  and,  sure  enough,  it  was  very  plain 
that  it  had  been  recently  forced  open. 
Beyond  this,  however,  nothing  could 
be  discovered  in  any  of  the  offices, 
.  and  the  constable  was  beginning  to 
display  no  little  impatience,  when 
Pearly  Tom  suggested  that  the  vaults 
of  the  building  had  better  be  ex- 
amined. Accordingly,  lights  were 
procured,  and  the  cortege  of  inspec- 
tion proceeded  to  their  task. 

At  first  Mr.  Momus  and  Pearly 
Tom  kept  their  places  at  the  head 
of  the  procession,  but  on  reaching 
the  foot  of  the  steps,  and  perceiving 
the  gloomy  appearance  of  the  crypt, 
with  its  dark,  mysterious  passages 
branching  off  in  all  directions,  they 
suggested  that  the  constable  should 
take  the  lead,  as  being  more  accus- 
tomed to  these  expeditions.  That 
official,  though  somewhat  loth,  ac- 
quiesced in  this  arrangement;  and 
:  selecting  his  way  at  hap-hazard,  en- 
tered the  very  corridor  which  had 


witnessed  such  strange  scenes  the 
night  before.  It  wa.s,  perhaps,  a 
little  less  gloomy  in  the  daytime, 
but  its  Iiorrible  vista  of  cold,  dank 
stone  on  ever}'  side,  fading  away  in 
the  l)lack  darkness  of  the  distance, 
together  with  the  strange,  unearthly 
reverberation  of  the  footsteps,  had  a 
very  wholesome  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  the  party,  and  prepared 
them  for  a  corroboration  of  Pearly 
Tom's  story  to  any  extent.  Vault 
after  vault  was  passed,  but  still  no- 
thing was  met  with  which  could 
throw  any  light  upon  the  matter ; 
and  at  length  they  reached  the  end 
of  the  corridor,  and  arrived  in  the 
second  crypt.  In  the  centre  the 
grating,  still  tunied  back  upon  its 
hinges,  attracted  their  attention,  and 
to  this  they  advanced.  The  con- 
stable went  first,  and  standing  near, 
he  examined  the  opening  by  the  aid 
of  his  lanthom,  peering  down  into 
the  darkness,  and  listening  to  the 
dull  plashing  of  the  water  below. 

"  An  ugly  place  enough,"  said  he. 

'Twas  the  first  word  anyone  had 
spoken  since  they  had  reached  the 
vaults,  and  the  sound  echoed  hol- 
lowly from  the  massive  roof  above, 
causing  an  involuntary  shudder  to 
pass  over  each  person.  Nor  was 
this  feeling  diminished  when,  just 
as  the  constable's  voice  had  ceased 
to  reverberate,  a  frightful  shout  of 
laughter  rang  suddenly  through  the 
crypt.  All  started,  and  looked  at 
each  other  with  pale  cheeks  and 
wildly-questioning  eyes.  Again  there 
came  the  same  frightful  sound,  but 
this  time  it  was  much  more  close  at 
hand.  Pearly  Tom  grasped  Mr. 
Momus's  arm,  and  stammered  out — 
"  Oh  ! — Ix)rd — I  wish  we'd — never 
come  " — while  the  latter,  from  whose 
nerveless  hand  the  lanthom  fell  with 
a  loud  jingle  on  the  stones,  glared 
mutely  and  piteously  upon  his  com- 
rade. The  constable,  too,  and  the 
officials  from  the  registry,  stood  root- 
ed to  the  spot,  unable  to  move  a 
limb,  and  possessed  with  all  the 
terrors  of  the  supernatural. 
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For  a  minute  all  was  still  again, 
so  still  that  the  ticking  of  Mr. 
Momus's  watch  sounded  painfully 
loud  and  distinct.  Then  a  rushing, 
unsteady  sound  of  feet  was  heard 
approaching  in  one  of  the  dark  cor- 
ridors that  opened  into  the  cr}'pt, 
and  this  was  accompanied  by  a 
strange  hoarse  muttering,  which 
caused  them  to  hold  their  very 
breath.  At  length  a  huge  dark  form 
appeared  at  the  entrance  of  the  cor- 
ridor, and  paused  there  for  a  mo- 
ment. This  was  enough :  life  and 
strength  instantaneously  returned, 
and  uttering  a  frantic  cry  of  terror, 
each  one  turned  to  fly.  E'er,  how- 
ever, a  single  step  could  be  taken, 
a  wild,  piercing  shriek  of  laughter 
echoed  through  the  vault,  as  the 
form  rushed  forward  and  sprang 
upon  the  nearest  individual,  who 
happened  to  be  Pearly  Tom.  Sick 
with  fear,  the  latter  fell  speechless  to 
the  ground,  dragging  with  him  his 
sup;)Osed  assailant ;  but  as  he  did 
so,  a  tlash  of  light  from  the  con- 
stable's lanthom  fell  full  upon  the 
face  of  the  intruder,  and  revealed  its 
features  to  one  of  the  registry  offi- 
cials, who  immediately  stopped  and 
cried  out,  in  tones  of  the  utmost 
amazement — 

'•  Why,  it's  Mr.  Nann  !" 

Yes  ;  so  it  was.  On  drawing  near 
to  where  Pearly  Tom  lay  on  the 
ground,  they  found  him  closely  em- 
l)raced  by  the  missing  verger,  who 
was  tenderly  stroking  his  hair  and 
mutterinL: — ''  Alone  I — No  !  no  !  — 
Not  alone  .'—alone  ! — alone  I" 

"With  stjuie  difficulty  they  disen- 
gaged Mr.  Xann,  and  raised  him  to 
his  foct.  Hiey  then  perceived  that 
hi>  (luthc^  were  much  torn,  and  that 
he  was  completely  wet  through.  A 
strauL^^er  faet,  however,  than  this  a- 
waiieil  them,  for,  suddenly,  the  same 
otiieial  who  had  first  recognised 
Mr.  Nann  snatched  up  a  lanthom, 
and  directing  its  light  full  on  the 
verger's  head,  exclaimed — "  Look  ! 
look  :" 

The  unhappy  man's  hair  had  dur- 


ing the  night  become  as  white  as  the 
driven  snow. 

Shaken  as  the  nerves  of  all  were, 
this  new  fact  added  to  their  terror, 
and  inspired  them  with  an  uncon- 
trollable desire  to  quit  a  spot  so 
evidently  subject  to  the  powers  of 
darkness.  A  movement  of  retreat 
was  immediately  commenced ;  but, 
at  the  first  step,  Mr.  Nann  clutched 
convulsively  at  Mr.  Momus's  coat- 
tails,  and  bursting  into  a  torrent  of 
tears,  exclaimed  in  accents  of  agoni- 
sing supplication, — 

"  Don't  leave  me,  gentlemen  !  Let 
me   go  with   you.     Take  me  away 

from  this  horrible  place,  where " 

He  suddenly  paused,  and  checking 
his  sobs,  placed  himself  in  the 
position  of  one  who  listens  intently. 
Then,  still  listening,  he  added  : — 
"  There  ! — there  !  Do  you  hear  ? 
He  is  coming !" 

No  one  waited  to  hear  more.  Con- 
stable and  officials  immediately  made 
off  at  their  best  speed,  followed  by 
Momus  and  Pearly  Tom,  who  were 
somewhat  retarded  by  their  efforts 
to  help  Mr.  Nann  along.  The  latter 
did  not  speak,  but  suffered  himself  to 
be  led  away  in  silence  through  the 
dark  corridor,  and  up  the  staircase, 
into  the  great  hall  above.  Arrived 
there,  he  was  soon  surrounded  by 
a  little  crowd  of  gapers,  whom  the 
report  of  what  was  going  on  had 
brought  together,  and  who  com- 
menced at  once  to  assail  him  with 
an  astonishing  variety  of  ques- 
tions, all  asked  at  the  same  time. 
Before,  however,  it  could  be  seen 
whether  he  would  answer,  the  con- 
stable, a  man  imbued  with  a  praise- 
worthy notion  of  the  dignity  of  his 
ofike,  stepped  forAvard,  and  waving 
back  the  common  horde,  with  an 
ultra-official  sweep  of  his  hand,  ex- 
claimed : — 

*'  This  man  belongs  to  the  Law^ 
and  not  to  the  Public,  I  represent 
the  Law  here,  and  so  he  belongs  to 
me.  If,  then,  you'll  just,  all  of  you, 
be  silent,  /'//  proceed  to  ask  what's 
proper." 
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A  ])rc.'ilIilc.S'.  siltnre  ensuing,  the 
<  on  stable  turned  to  Mr.  Xann,  and 
sulci  :  — 

"  Trisoii'-T,  I  warn  you  that  what 
you  now  ^ay  niiy  he  usecl  against 
you.  How  di'l  you  get  down  in 
them  v.'«ul:s?" 

Tlie  v< •]■;."  r  ]'  '/kcfl  at  his  ques- 
tioner wii'i  an  <;\pre'.*:ion  of  b'jwil'ler- 
nient,  aiul  |.ivr-;in;<  his  hand  across 
his  forehe.'i'I,  ::eenied  endeavouring 
to  re<  oilea  -onu.-tliing,  Kre,  hf>w- 
cver,  he  ^o'i!d  aii^wer,  his  fare  sud- 
denly herai:.'.:  jial'.T  tli;in  ever,  and 
iitt<:ring  a  h.-eMe  rry,  he  would  have 
fallen  to  tlie  ;.to".mh1  had  he  not  heen 
caught  by  M'liiuis  and  Tom.  Ft  was 
then  fount  1  -hat  he  had  become  in- 
sensible, and  the  rjuj.-slion  imme- 
diately aro":  a>  to  what  was  to  be 
done.  The'  oi^-.tible  at  first  de'l.i  red, 
with  c  (m.-.iderable  trvK  ulen^  •/.  tb.at 
that  he  would  siill  c  arry  his  ]/riv)iier 
befcjre  the  mav-r;  but  eventually  it 
was  arranged  that  Momus  should 
berome  n-  jion-ible  f;r  the  safe  cus- 
tudy  of  Mr.  Naiiii,  and  that  the  latter 
should  be  tortliwith  conveyed  to 
*•  the  (.'herubim  and  Serajihirn."  This 
j;lan  was  then  inunediately  |>ut  into 
execution. 

I'or  some  v.L-eks  Mr.  Nann  lay  be- 
twixt life  ai;d  death,  a  vi(;lent  fever 
having  b<;<-n  brought  on  by  the  ex- 
jiosure  and  mental  agitation  which 
lie  had  undergone.  During  the 
whole  of  this  ptriod  he  was  assidu- 
(iUsly  nur-i'-d  by  Momus  and  Pearly 
Tom,  each  of  whom  felt  that  he  had 
a  kind  of  ve-afsl  interest  in  the  j)0()r 
verger's  exi.^tence.  At  first,  indeed, 
it  seemed  as  tlv/Ugh  the  landlord's 
career  of  benevijlence  would  come 
to  a  very  speedy  termination,  seeing 
that  Mrs.  Sloinus  threatened  to  in- 
terj)ose  with  her  all-potent  veto; 
but  on  liL-r  luisband's  a<lr(jitly  sug- 
gesting that  there  was  some  mystery 
in  the  allair,  an<l  that  fevers  were 
getierally  a<<i)mpanied  by  delirium, 
she  bee  a  me  ikm  only  willing,  but  ac- 
tually desirous  lor  Mr.  Nann  to  stop 
at  **  the  ("hi-rubim  and  Sera[»him.'' 
So  it  was   that    ho   fought  otit  his 


battle  for  life  within  the  walls  of  the 
cheerful  hostelry,  instead  of  being 
abandoned  to  the  too-ebullient  at- 
tentions of  Mrs.  Babbage,  or  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  the  parish  infirmary. 
In  spite,  however,  of  his  being 
often  delirious,  he  never  said  aught 
that  could  throw  any  light  upon  the 
mystery  that  surrounded  him.  Some- 
times, indce'l.  he  would  lie  for  hours, 
tossing  hi-  head  to  and  fro  upon 
his  pillow.  :^nd  muttering  quickly; 
but  at  these  times  his  sentences 
were  so  incoherent  and  unfinished 
that  little  or  nothing  could  be  un- 
derstood, beyond  the  fact  that  he 
was  sj;eaic:ng  of  some  beautiful 
yoimg  lacl\'  who  ha'l  involved  him 
in  danger  and  difficulty.  At  other 
perio<ls  he  wouM  remain  (juite  still, 
gazing  I'ixe  lly  and  smilingly  at  the 
ceiling,  until  suddenly  his  eyes 
would  fill  v.ith  tears,  and  he  would 
whisper  to  himself — "  Slie's  just  the 
same  as  she  used  to  be  !  See  how 
she's  beckoning  to  us  !      Us  !  \Vhy, 

Where's "      And    then    looking 

round  uneasily,  as  if  to  search  for 
something,  he  woulcj  relapse  again 
into  insensibility. 

Thus  he  eontiniied,  until,  one 
afternoon  in  the  middle  of  F'ebruary, 
Mr.  Monr.i>:.  who  was  sitting  at  the 
side  of  the  verger's  bed  busily  oc- 
cu])iecl  in  thinking  over  a  scheme 
whi(h  hacl  ^^uggested  itself  to  him 
for  i)roviding  all  the  cherubs  at  the 
eaves  of  the  roof  with  bannerets 
similar  to  some  which  he  had  re- 
cently seen  <lisplayed  in  a  travelling 
circus,  wa^  siartletl  by  hearing  a 
voic:e  ask  fpiietly — 
"  Where  am  l'?" 

Looking  round,  he  saw  that  it 
proceeded  from  Mr.  Nann,  who  was 
regarding  him  with  a  look  in  which 
no  trace  (.)f  delirium  could  any  longer 
be  detected. 

"  Why.  vou're  at  *  the  Chcnibim 
and  Seraj)him,'  where  yotiVe  been 
ill  for  a  long  time,"  replied  the  wor- 
thy host. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  *the 
Cherubim  and  Seraphim  ?' " 
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"  What  do  I  mean  ?"  gasped  the 
astonished  Mr.  Momus.  "  Why,  I 
mean  the  best  inn  in  Leighbury — 
and  perhaps  I  shouldn't  be  far  out 
if  I  said  the  county  !" 

*'  Is  Leighbury  the  name  of  the 
town  in  which  we  are  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  but  you're  joking.  You 
may  just  as  well  say  that  you  don't 
know  who  you  yourself  are." 

"  I  don't  !     Who  am  I,  please  ?'* 

Mr.  Momus  looked  at  the  verger, 
and  saw  such  an  expression  of  sim- 
plicity and  good  faith  in  the  latter's 
countenance,  that  his  first  impulse 
died  away,  and  pityingly  he  re- 
plied— 

^'  You  are  Mr.  Nann,  the  verger 
in  Leighbury  Cathedral.  Don't 
you  remember  how,  one  night,  you 
followed  a  tall  gentleman  dressed  In 
black  through  the  cloisters  and  into 
tlie  will-registry  ?" 

"  Not  at  all.  I  can't  think  what- 
ever you  are  speaking  about." 

It  was  so.  Question  as  they 
might,  supply  such  clues  as  they 
were  able,  they  could  not  succeed 
in  restoring  Mr.  Nann's  memory. 
They  found  him  reasonable  and  in- 
telligent in  all  save  that  which  per- 
tained to  the  past.  His  powers  of 
reminiscence  seemed  entirely  de- 
stroyed :  he  even  required  to  be 
taught  the  most  familiar  things  over 
again,  and  was  as  a  child  endowed 
with  the  mature  capaaly  of  a  man. 
At  the  same  time  he  exhibited  a 
strange  gentleness  of  demeanour 
and  a  L^<)odness  of  heart  which  en- 
dearcl  him  much  to  Joseph  Momus, 
who  was  an  enthusiast  in  those  mat- 
ters ;  and  so  far  from  idly  grieving 
over  the  loss  of  his  memory — a  loss 


of  which  he  grew  to  be  quite  con- 
scious, and  the  magnitude  of  which 
he  seemed  justly  to  estimate — he,, 
as  it  were,  did  his  utmost  to  crowd 
into  the  present  a  store  of  incidents, 
thoughts,  and  actions,  which  should 
rapidly  serve  to  fill  up  the  void 
that  he  experienced. 

I  need  hardly  say  that,  on  be- 
coming convalescent,  he  was  found 
to  be  unfitted  for  his  post  as  verger, 
and  it  would  have  been  a  very  diflli- 
cult  matter  for  him  to  contrive 
how  to  live,  had  not  Mr.  Momus 
come  to  the  rescue,  and  offered  to 
make  him  head-waiter  at  "  the  Che- 
rubim and  Seraphim."  This  offer 
he  gladly  accepted,  and  Momus  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  initiate  him 
into  the  routine  of  the  duties  con- 
nected with  the  post.  It  required 
but  a  short  time  to  enable  him 
to  conduct  himself  to  the  satisfac- 
tion even  of  Mrs.  Momus,  and 
speedily  he  became  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  all  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  "  the  Cherubim 
and  Seraphim."  Strangers,  too, 
would  have  their  attention  directed 
to  **  the  man  without  a  memory," 
and  were  regaled  with  many  a  ver- 
sion of  the  incidents  that  had  re- 
sulted in  so  strange  a  phe-aomenon, 
the  chief  feature  of  the  legends  thus 
narrated  being  imagination  rather 
than  accuracy.  In  short,  Mr.Nann 
was  formally  installed  as  one  of  the 
Leighbury  "  lions,"  and  seemed  by 
no  means  displeased  at  the  position 
thus  conferred  upon  him.  He  even 
made  a  joke  of  the  matter,  and 
would  say  to  people  who  came  to 
talk  with  him— "Don't  be  afraid: 
I'm  a  very  tame  lion." 


CHAPTER    III. 

"  N'o  ThorouL^'lifare"  is  met  with  on  a  road  \\'\\z\\  would  have  led  to — what? 

As  the  carriage  which  contained  the  Littlemore's  arms,  and  though  trust- 
lovers  rolled  rapidly  away  from  ing  implicitly  in  his  love,  she  yet 
Merringham,  an  impetuous  torrent  felt  that  strange  dread  which  we  all 
of  emotion  rushed  headlong  through  experience  more  or  less  when  in  the 
Elsie's  soul.     Though  encircled  by  vicinity  of  a  precipice,  in  spite,  as 
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frequently  happens,  of  our  being  at 
a  more  than  safe  distance  frcm  its 
brink.  It  was  not  that  she  feared 
any  specific  niisliap,  any  more  than 
we  beHeve  that  >ve  shall  fall  over 
the  precipice ;  it  was  not  that  she 
doubted  either  the  ability  or  the 
inclination  of  her  lover  to  i>rotect 
her  from  evil  of  every  kind  whether 
moral  or  physical— 7tr  ftcl  that  we 
shall  refrain  from  approaching  the 
brink  ;  it  was  not  that  she  was  over- 
come at  the  thought  of  her  father's 
grief,  for  she  knew  that  he  a\  ould  be 
made  acquainted  with  her  marriage 
immediately  after  it  had  taken  j^lace 
— Ti'r  think  not  of  the  risulis  of  our 
death.  It  was  rather  an  instinctive 
shudder  of  the  soul  at  the  thought 
of  so  7apid  a  change  of  existence  as 
that  which  she  was  now  about  to 
make. 

I  have  said  that  a  torrent  of  emo- 
tions rushed  through  Klsie's  breast. 
In  addition  though  to  the  undefm- 
able  dread  of  which  special  mention 
has  been  made,  there  was  but  one 
other  sentiment  of  a  profound  and 
absorbing  nature.  This  was  an  ex- 
cess of  the  love  which  she  enter- 
tained for  Littlcmore,  and  vhich,  in 
this  supreme  moment,  manifested 
itself  in  a  manner  hitherto  unex- 
perienced by  her.  She  laid  h.er  head 
upon  his  breast,  and  i)ressing  one  of 
his  hands  between  her  oAvn.  she  fell 
into  a  reverie,  which  by  it^  soothing 
influence,  mitigated,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  disturbing  ettects  of  her 
strange  fear.  A  new  sense  of  re- 
liance upon  her  lo\er,  of  tlic  most 
comj)lete  dependence  and  devotion 
u])on  her  i)art,  stole  through  her 
mind  ;  she  felt  that  she  no  longer 
I)ossessed  the  same  individuality 
that  she  had  i)reviously  done,  that 
she  existed  but  as  a  portion  of  1  .ittle- 
more's  existence,  diat  for  time  and 
for  eternity,  her  being  had  become 
merged  into  his.  She  pictured  to 
herself  how  she  would  think  as  he 
thought,  rejoice  as  he  rejoic  ed,  grieve 
as  he  grieved,  how  she  would  in  her 
own  fond  way  care  for  him  and  pro- 


mote his  happiness,  how  she  would 
strive  with  her  whole  soul  to  make 
him  ever  bless  the  day  that  had 
united  them.  She  thought  upon  th& 
many  bright  features  of  his  charac- 
ter that  had  so  dazzled  her,  upon  his 
brilliant  talents,  upon  his  manly  and 
handsome  figure,  upon  his  air  of 
frankness  and  gentle  tenderness  that 
had  so  captivated  her  ;  and  then  as 
she  reflected  that  this  man,  so  much 
more  radiant  and  excellent  than  all 
else  that  she  had  ever  seen  or  heard 
of,  had  chosen  //«;•,  had  shewn  that 
he  considered  simple  Elsie  Dawes,. 
the  fair  dreamer  of  that  Httle  village 
home,  worthy  even  of  ///;//,  worthy 
to  become  his  wife, — oh !  how  her 
heart  swelled  with  a  noble  pride^ 
and  how  she  determined  that  he 
should  never,  never  be  disappointed 
in  the  choice  that  he  had  made. 

The  clouds  had  again  passed  away, 
and  as  the  stellar  radiance  enabled 
her  to  see,  she  turned  her  face  up- 
wards, and  with  a  lustre  beaming 
from  her  eyes  which  excelled  that 
of  the  heavens  without,  she  whis- 
pered, in  tones  that  thrilled  to  the 
innermost  recesses  of  Littlemore's 
heart, 

**  My  husband  !" 

He  started  suddenly,  as  though  to 
move  from  her  side,  but  in  another 
mc  ment  regained  his  self-jjossession, 
and,  turning  his  face  towards  her,  he 
l)ressed  her  tenderly  to  him,  ex- 
claiming— 

"  Are  you,  then,  indeed  happy  in 
the  choice  that  you  have  made  ?" 

"  Yes,  darling ;  so  proud  —  so 
hapi)y  :" 

"  And  /,  l^lsie  ?  Think  you  not 
that  /,  too,  esteem  it  the  proudest 
and  hai;i)icst  moment  of  existence, 
as  I  feel  that  you  are  willing  to  en- 
tnist  to  me  the  care  of  so  bright  and 
inestimable  a  being !" 

"  I  know  that  you  love  mc  very 
dearly ;  far  more  so  than  I  desen'e." 
Mr.  Littlemore's  only  reply  was  a 
kiss,  which  effectually  precluded 
Elsie  from  adding  any  further  re- 
mark at  that  moment.     When,  how- 
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ever,  he  raised  his  face  from  hers, 
she  said — 

"  Tom,  dear ;  do  you  know  1  have 
such  a  strange  feeling  in  my  head. 
It  seems  so  heavy  that  I  can  scarcely 
raise  it." 

He  looked  tenderly  at  her,  but  the 
starlight  was  not  sufficiently  powerful 
to  enable  him  to  observe  the  unusual 
flush  that  dwelt  upon  her  cheeks. 
He  perceived,  however,  that  her 
breathing  was  quick  and  irregular, 
and,  knowing  that  she  must  have 
been  much  agitated  by  the  farewell 
•which  she  had  taken  of  her  home, 
he  replied — 

"  You  are  tired,  my  pet ;  and  your 
nerves  are  a  little  unstrung.  Draw 
closer  to  me,  and  let  me  support  you 
in  my  arms.  There  !  now  you  can 
rest  comfortably,  so  try  to  go  to  sleep 
while  I  play  the  i)art  of  guardian 
angel.  Good  night,  little  one  ! — no  ; 
not  another  word  !  A  kiss  ? — very 
Avell.  Bon  voyage  to  the  land  of 
dreams." 

As  he  thus  spoke,  Elsie  nestled  her 
head  snugly  upon  his  breast,  closed 

her  eyes,  and  sank  peacefully  to  sleep. 

^«  »  «  « 

While  Elsie  slept  Mr.  Littlemore 
fancied ;  but,  unfortunately,  I  was 
never  able  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
his  reveries.  I  say,  unfortunately, 
because  many  subse(iuent  events 
would  then  have  become  susceptible 
of  explanation. 

At  the  termination  of  his  reveries 
Mr.  Littlemore  bent  down  his  head, 
and  softly  imprinted  a  kiss  on  Elsie's 
lips.  Gentle  as  the  touch  was,  it 
sufficed  to  awaken  her.  She  opened 
her  eyes,  and  their  loving,  unstartled 
expression  showed  clearly  that  what 
she  saw  upon  awaking  was  in  no- 
wise different  from  that  which  had 
formed  the  staple  of  her  dreams.  Im- 
mediately, however,  her  expression 
changed.  She  stretched  out  her 
arms  towards  Mr.  Littlemore,  and 
frantically  clasping  him,  she  ex- 
claimed, with  wildly  staring  eyes — 

"  Tom,  darling,  save  me !  save 
me  ! — my  head  !  my  head  !" 


She  then  fell  backwards,  insensi- 
ble. 

Her  lover,  much  surprised  and 
alarmed,  called  out  to  the  postilion 
to  stop  the  carriage.  This  done  he 
took  one  of  the  lamps,  and  proceeded 
to  examine  Elsie.  He  found  that 
her  face  was  much  flushed,  that  she 
was  breathing  hurriedly  and  irregu- 
larly, and  that  her  pulse  was  beating 
very  rapidly.  He  saw,  at  once,  not 
only  that  she  was  in  a  state  of  high 
fever,  but  that  it  would  be  very  dan- 
gerous to  attempt  to  prosecute  their 
journey  any  further.  He  accord- 
ingly asked  the  postilion  if  they 
were  near  any  house,  and  upon  the 
man  replying  that  there  was  one 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on, 
he  commanded  him  to  drive  gently 
forwards,  and  to  stop  at  the  house  in 
question. 

On  arriving,  [they  found  that  the 
house,  an  old  country  mansion,  of 
the  Elizabethan  style,  was  situated 
at  some  little  distance  from  the  road, 
and  that  a  carriage-drive  led  up  to 
the  door.  Littlemore  immediately 
told  the  postilion  to  drive  up  this 
approach,  and  to  knock  at  the  door 
of  the  house  until  its  inmates  should 
be  aroused.  In  the  interim  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  Elsie  in  his  armSy 
listening,  with  an  achinq  heart,  to 
her  fitful  breathing,  and  anxiously 
watching  for  the  least  symptom  of 
returning  sense. 

What  with  the  postilion's  knock- 
ing, and  the  barking  of  the  dogs  in 
the  stable-yard  beside  the  house, 
short  time  elapsed  ere  the  inmates 
were  roused.  In  a  few  minutes  one 
of  the  upper  windows  was  opened, 
and  the  muzzle  of  a  blunderbus 
issued  forth,  followed  by  a  nightcap 
of  portentous  dimensions,  under- 
neath which  could  be  dimly  dis- 
tinguished a  set  of  features  whose 
sex  was  undiscoverable.  That  they 
were  those  of  an  old  man  soon, 
however,  became  certain,  by  the 
cracked  roughness  of  the  voice 
which  proceeded  from  them,  ex- 
claiming— 
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"Who's  there?  and  what  d'ye 
want  ?" 

The  i)OStilion  replied,  explaining 
the  circumstances  of  the  case;  where- 
upon the  old  man  surlily  informed 
him  that  he  might  seek  elsewhere 
for  a  hospital;  that  if  he  was  so 
precious  careful  of  his  passenger's 
health,  he  ought  to  be  eciually  alive 
to  the  danger  of  compelling  him 
(the  speaker)  to  appear  at  a  window 
in  the  night-time  and  thinly  tUid ; 
that  Leighbury  could  be  reached  in 
less  tlian  one  hour;  and,  finally, 
that  he  was  a  fidget ty  pig. 

Littlemore,  doubly  distracted  by 
anxiety  on  Elsie's  account,  and  by 
anger  at  the  old  churl's  discourse, 
here  interfjosed,  ex«:laiming,  with  an 
oath,  "  That  if  the  door  were  nut  in- 
stantly opened  he  would  have  it 
broken  in."  l\re,  however,  he  had 
made  an  end  of  his  threats,  the 
crusty  varlet  above  put  a  sudden 
stoj)  to  them  by  hurriedly  slamming 
down  the  window,  and  retiring  with 
so  audible  a  chuckle,  that  thu  posti- 
lion became  exasperated  to  a  very 
high  pitch,  and,  picking  up  a  stone, 
flung  it  with  a  crash  through  the 
the  glass,  in  pursuit  of  the  old  man's 
retreating  nightcap,  shouting,  as  he 
did  so,  at  the  top  of  his  voice — 

"  May  the  devil  seize  you  for 
a  thick-headed  brute  !" 

At  this  moment  a  rattling  of  chains 
was  heard  within  the  hall-door,  and 
immediately  the  latter  was  flung 
oj)en,  disclosing  a  woman  of  about 
middle-age,  with  her  clothes  hurried- 
ly busded  on,  and  bearing  a  lighted 
candle  in  her  hand.  By  the  uncer- 
tain glimpses  which  this  aftbrded  of 
her  features,  she  appeared  to  be  both 
comely  and  good-natured ;  nor  was 
this  imi}ression  dispelled  when  she 
advanced  towards  the  carriage,  ex- 
claiming, in  a  kindly  sympathising 
voice — 

"Where  is  the  sick  lady?" 

"  Here,  madam,"  responded  Lit- 
tlemore, eagerly,  gazing  at  Elsie,  as 
her  countenance  became  revealed  by 
the  light — "  I  implore  you,  in  the 


name  of  Heaven,  to  give  her  shel- 
ter." 

The  woman  drew  near,  and  as  she 
caught  sight  of  Elsie's  face  she  utter- 
ed an  involuntary  exclamation  of 
delighted  admiration,  followed  in- 
stantaneously by  a  pitiful  sigh,  as  she 
said,  softly — 

"  Poor  darling  beauty  !  Ah,  sir^ 
no  asking  is  wanted.  The  whole 
house  shall  be  at  her  service,  in  spite 
of  old  John's  ill-temper.  But  you 
mustn't  pay  any  attention  to  him. 
Stay  a  minute,  while  I  tell  the  maids- 
to  stir  themselves." 

By  this  time  lights  had  begun  to 
move  about  the  house,  and  at  the 
further  end  of  the  spacious  entrance- 
hall  some  forms  could  be  descried 
on  the  staircase  huddled  together, 
and  whispering  to  each  other,  in 
evident  wonder  and  curiosity.  To 
these  the  matron  at  once  proceeded, 
and  gave  a  series  of  orders  which  re« 
suited  in  a  speedy  dispersion  of  the 
chattering  group.  Then  she  returned 
to  I-.ittlemore,  saying— 

"  rerhai)s  you'll  bring  the  lady  in, 
sir  ;  I've  ordered  a  bed  to  be  got 
readyimmediately ;  and  if  the  carriage 
is  at  once  sent  on  to  I-,eighbury,. 
a  doctor  can  soon  be  fetched." 

Warmly  thanking  her  for  her  kind- 
ness, Littlemore  raised  Elsie's  insen- 
sible fonn  in  his  arms,  and  tenderly 
carried  her  within  doors,  and  upstairs 
into  the  chamber  prepared  for  her, 
while,  in  accordance  with  the  ma- 
tron's suggestion,  the  postilion  drove 
ofl*  to  Leighbury  to  fetch  a  physi- 
cian. 

It  was  a  large  house,  whose  luxu- 
rious though  old-fashioned  decora- 
tions and  furniture  betokened  that 
it  had  been  inhabited  by  people  of 
wealth  and  taste.  There  was  every- 
where evident  the  air  of  stateliness 
and  solidity  which  forms  so  distin- 
guishing a  characteristic  of  the  old 
county  families  of  England,  and  from- 
the  arms  and  portraits  that  sombrely 
decked  the  walls  at  every  turn,  it 
seemed  as  though  still  under  similar- 
guardianship.      The   only  persons^ 
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however,  that  met  Littlemore's  gaze, 
as  he  ascended  the  staircase,  and 
made  his  way  through  a  long  corridor 
to  Elsie's  room,  were  the  matron  who 
had  invited  him  to  enter,  and  two 
cherry-cheeked  maids,  who  came 
with  lights  to  guide  him.  No  master 
of  the  house  made  his  appearance, 
nor  was  there  anything  to  be  seen  of 
"old  John,"  who  had,  in  all  proba- 
bility, retired  grumblingly  to  bed. 

The  room  that  had  been  made 
ready  for  Elsie  was  a  large  low-roofed 
apartment,  hung  with  tapestry,  and 
with  a  floor  of  polished  oak,  uncar- 
peted  save  round  the  huge  bed  that 
reared  its  tall  posts-  and  heavy 
canopy  opposite  the  door.  On  one 
side  was  a  vast  fire-place,  whose 
antique  dogs  were  matched  by  the 
massive  mantel-piece,  that  displayed 
a  wealth  of  rich  carving.  On  the 
Other  side  were  diree  windows  reach- 
ing to  the  floor,  and  giving  access  to 
a  terrace,  whose  heavy  balustrade 
could  be  discerned  in  the  moonlight. 
They  had  been  opened  wide,  in 
order  to  freshen  the  atmosphere  of 
the  chamber,  and  with  their  dark 
curtains  thus  swung  into  tall  masses 
on  each  side,  seemed  the  portals  of 
an  unknown  world,  guarded  by 
strange  weird  sentinels.  Through 
them,  and  beyond  the  terrace,  was 
seen  the  fantastic  foliage  of  a  group 
of  trees  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  which 
hid  all  else  from  view,  and  lent  an 
aspect  of  solitude  and  solemnity  to 
the  scene. 

These  things  Littlemore  perceived 
at  a  glance  upon  entering  the  cham- 
ber; but  when  the  lights  were  brought 
in,  his  gaze  became  fixed  upon  the 
fair  object  that  lay  in  his  arms.  He 
carefully  bare  her  to  the  bed  and 
gently  placed  her  on  the  damask 
coverlet,  with  her  head  resting  on 
the  soft  white  j)illow.  Scarce  had  he 
done  so  when  a  faint  sigh  fluttered 
forth  from  her  lips,  and  quickly  open- 
ing her  eyes,  she  looked  round  with 
a  startled  expression,  until,  as  Little- 
more's face  met  her  view,  she  smiled 
trustfully,  and  whispered  — 


"AVhere  am  I,  darling?" 

"  In  the  house  of  some  kind 
people,  my  love,"  answered  Little- 
more,  kissing  her  tenderly.  "  You 
have  been  very,  very  ill.  Do  you 
feel  better  now  ?" 

She  strove  again  to  smile  but  in 
vain.  Her  lips  faintly  moved  as 
though  to  speak,  but  no  sound  came ; 
and  it  needed  not  the  mournful 
weariness  that  settled  on  her  coun- 
tenance, and  the  tear-drops  that 
suffused  her  eyes,  to  shew  that  the 
fever  had  in  nowise  left  her. 

The  matron,  who  looked  on  full 
of  admiration  and  pity,  now  ap- 
proached, and  suggested  that  it 
would  be  best  to  undress  Elsie  and 
put  her  to  bed,  there  to  await  the 
doctor's  arrival.  She  added  that 
Elsie  was  evidently  very  ill,  and  in 
great  danger  ;  that  her  illness  would 
be  lengthy,  and  that  Mr.  Littlemore 
must  not  think  of  removing  her. 

Littlemore  thanked  the  kind  soul 
heartily,  and  said  that  he  would 
take  a  turn  on  the  terrace  outside, 
while  they  put  Elsie  to  bed.  He 
then  kissed  the  closed  eyes  of  the 
maiden,  and  slowly  walked  out  of 
the  room  through  one  of  the  open 
windows. 

Longtime  did  he  pace  the  moss- 
crusted  stones,  gazing  down  upon  the 
trim  lawn  below,  that,  with  its  rocky 
fountain  in  the  centre,  seemed  an 
emblem  of  the  quiet  frame  and  fit- 
fully rippling  life  which  he  had  just 
quitted.  Full  many  a  thought  sped 
its  way  through  his  mind,  all  unheed- 
ed, but  not  trackless :  full  many 
swept  by  half-perceived  :  and  few 
indeed  possessed  him,  ere  they 
shrank  back  into  the  eternity  of  the 
past.  Vaguely,  indistinctly,  shrink- 
ingly,  he  summoned  up  for  a  moment 
the  reminiscences  of  the  days  when 
his  love  for  Elsie  was  a-dawning; 
the  old  walnut-tree,  the  churchyard, 
Meningham  with  its  quaint  houses, 
its  elms,  its  brook ;  all  took  shapes 
in  the  mystic  starlight,  and  shed 
sorrow  on  his  soul.  The  DeviVs 
Tryst,  too,  and  the  thunderstorm. 
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and  the  interview  in  St.  James's  Park, 
flashed  all  unbidden  into  sight,  dis- 
appearing in  an  instant,  but  leaving 
liis  brow  and  cheeks  strangely  tin- 
gling with  a  current  of  hot  blooil. 
Interfused  with  these,  were  tran- 
sitory feelings  of  anger  and  vexation, 
that  made  him  now  and  then  pause 
for  a  moment,  while  they  revealeil 
themselves  in  his  clenched  teeth  and 
hands,  and  in  the  impatient  sigh  that 
hissed  from  his  lij^s. 

At  length,  with  gloomy  brow,  he 
suddenly  ceased  his  perambulations, 
and  seateil  himself  on  the  balustraile 
of  the  terrace,  with  his  back  resting 
against  an  old  statue.  Then,  cross- 
ing his  arms  tightly  on  his  brenst, 
he  muttered  to  himself — 

"  Out  with  such  drivelling  fear  of 
thought.  This  is  no  time  to  be  idly 
roaming  through  past  scones,  when 
the  die  has  been  irrevocably  cast, 
and  I  have  to  be  up  and  doing. 
But  look  you,  Tom  ;  the  throw  is 
c/i(Vi^rti,  ant  I  I — perhaps  I,  too,  am 
changefl.  It  may  be  a  matter  of 
months  before  she's  well  enough  to 
— pooh  !  why  hesitate  ?  —  or,  she 
may  die,  and  then  I  shall  have  for- 
feited my  substance  for  a  nice 
shadow  I  r>y  Jove,  it  ifocs  look 
queer,  though  —  all  my  i)lans  so 
unexpectedly  upset  I  Zounds,  if  I 
know  what  the  hint  means  :  whether 
it  isn't  to  save  ffie!  And  yet  sin/i 
a  prize  was  worth  any  risk — true  ; 
but  how  goes  it  when  the  prize  no 
longer  exists?  I  mustn't  be  absurd 
enough  to  lose  it,  and  yet  run  the 
risk  all  the  same,  that's  very  clear. 
Hm  ! — I  have  it  !  I  don't  see  why 
I  should  (juite  decide  just  yet.  I'll 
go  back  to  London,  so  that  nobody 
will  suspect  tfic:  and  then  I'll  wait 
until  she  pulls  round  a-bit." 

As  he  came  to  this  resolution, 
his  face  assumed  a  more  contented 
expression,  and  humming  softly  to 
himself,  he  leapt  from  the  balus- 
trade and  entered  the  room  where 
Elsie  was  lying.  The  only  other 
person  present  was  the  matron,  who 
advanced  to  him  with  her  finger  on 


her  lips;  and  when  she  was  near 
enough  she  whispered, — 

*' We've  got  the  poor  darling  to 
bed,  and  I  think  she  breathes  a 
little  easier.  She's  been  a  little 
light  in  the  head,  but  just  now  she 
seems  to  be  sleeping  quietly.  Step 
as  softly  as  you  can,  sir,  please." 

Littlemore  nodded  assent,  and 
gently  approachetl  the  bed.  There, 
with  her  sweet  face  but  dimly  per- 
ceptible in  the  shade  of  the  curtains, 
lay  Elsie  Dawes,  the  object  around 
which  so  many  of  his  thoughts  had 
entwined  themselves.  The  graceful 
outlines  of  hec  form  could  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  beneath  the  coverlet ; 
her  arms  lay  white  and  still  outside 
the  bed ;  and  her  golden  hair,  tossed 
back  in  a  thousand  wavy  masses 
from  her  fevered  brow,  spread  in 
glistening  confusion  over  the  pillow. 
For  a  moment  Littlemore  flincied 
he  was  gazing  on  the  corpse  of  her 
he  loved.  A  sudden  pang  smote 
his  heart,  and  he  felt  a  choking  sen- 
sation in  his  throat  as  painful  as  it 
was  unusual.  The  soimd,  however, 
of  Elsie's  troubled  breathing,  and 
the  restless  movements  of  her  frame 
reassured  him,  although  *twas  with 
a  strange  melancholy  that  each 
breath  throbbed  upon  his  ear.  Re- 
flections wholly  tliiferent  to  those  in 
which  he  hail  so  recently  indulged, 
assailed  him  as  he  stood  watching 
the  pale  form  that  he  had  brought 
thither.  Tears  sprang  unbidden  to 
his  eyes ;  and  turning  to  the  matron, 
who  stood  near,  he  signified  to  her 
to  leave  him  alone  with  Elsie. 

When  she  had  quitted  the  room, 
he  flung  himself  on  his  knees  beside 
the  bed,  and  seizing  one  of  Elsie's 
hands,  he  covered  it  with  kisses. 
The  poor  girl,  awakened  by  his  ac- 
tion, feebly  turned  her  head  towards 
him,  seeing  which  he  sprang  to 
his  feet  and  tenderly  imprinted  a 
kiss  upon  her  lips.  This  seemed  to 
give  her  strength,  for  with  an  effort 
she  feebly  whispered, — 

"  Tom,  darling !" 

"  Yes,  my  sweet  life  !" 
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"  I — should  so — like  you  to — 
bless  me." 

Mr.  Littlemore  started  as  though 
he  were  suddenly  confronted  by 
some  monster,  instead  of  by  those 
sweet,  pleading,  earnest  eyes,  which 
looked  at  him  so  sadly  and  yet  so 
lovingly.  His  face  grew  very  pale, 
and  his  voice  became  strangely  harsh 
and  hesitating,  as  he  replied  almost 
mechanically, — 

"Bless  you?" 

"  Yes,  please — dearest — I  feel  so 
— ill,  and  perhaps  I  shall --die. 
Put  your— hands  on  my  head — dar- 
ling— and  bless  me." 

He  obeyed  ;  but  as  he  touched 
her  head  an  irrepressible  shudder 
ran  through  his  frame,  and  when  he 
attempted  to  speak,  the  words  died 
away  on  his  lips.  His  brow  became 
damp  with  perspiration  and  he  read 
in  Elsie's  eyes  the  wonder  and  alarm 
with  which  his  agitation  filled  her. 
Again  he  essayed  to  pronounce  the 
blessing.  "  God  — "  he  said  at  length, 
so  huskily  as  to  be  almost  inaudible, 
and  then  with  a  sharp,  quick  breath 
he  withdrew  his  hands  from  Elsie's 
head,  exclaiming  in  bitter  accents, — 


"  It's  too  much—I  can't !" 

A  glance  of  unutterable  grief  sped 
from  the  maiden's  eyes,  and  then 
they  slowly  closed  in  unconscious- 
ness. 

For  some  minutes  Mr.  Littlemore 
stood  silently  beside  the  bed,  look- 
ing fixedly  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room,  but  seeing  nothing,  while 
his  clenched  hands  were  pressed 
tightly  to  his  breast,  as  though  to 
quiet  the  painful  beating  of  his 
heart  A  dismayed  expression  had 
settled  on  his  countenance,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  awaiting  the  advent  of 
some  terrible  catastrophe.  Thus  he 
remained,  until  suddenly  he  raised 
his  hands  to  his  head,  and  frantically 
grasping  his  hair,  he  exclaimed,  in 
a  low,  firm  tone, — 

"  Time  !— Prudence  1" 

Then  swiftly  wheeling  round,  with- 
out another  glance  at  the  bed,  he 
seized  his  hat  and  passed  rapidly- 
through  the  room  to  the  terrace  out- 
side. In  another  minute  he  had 
crossed  the  lawn  below,  and  was 
lost  to  view  in  the  shade  of  the  trees 
beyond. 

Elsie  still  lay  unconscious. 


(To  be  continued,) 
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Even  charlatans  must  take  tlie  rough 
with  the  smooth  ;  if  to-day  they  loll 
in  splendid  carriages,  to-morrow 
they  may  be  kicked  naked  into  the 
street.  Or,  perhaps,  we  should 
say  this  was  the  case  in  the  dark 
ages.  In  our  own  perfectly  civilised 
generation,  humbug  has  attained  the 
dignity  of  a  science,  and  its  pro- 
fessors attain  wealth  and  i)owcr 
with  almost  mathematical  certainty, 
though  even  now.  thank  Heaven, 
some  of  them  get  ll.cir  due  reward — 
at  the  hulks. 

Fortune  smiled  again  upon  Don 
Thiscio  at  Cadiz,  where  another  dis- 
cii)le  of  Raymond  LuUi  fell  into  his 
clutches,  and  was  fleeced.  The  in- 
quisition-biographer tells  us  that  he 
gained  from  this  dupe  not  only  hos- 
pitable entertainment,  but  a  bill  of 
exchange  for  a  thousand  crowns,  and 
a  ])resent  of  a  curious  gold  repealer. 
Here  he  quarrelled  with  his  brotlier- 
in-law,  accused  him  of  petty  larceny, 
and  turned  him  adrift.  How  or  by 
what  means  he  managed  to  reach 
Rome  again  does  not  ai)pear.  Per- 
haps Madame  Cagliostro  could  ex- 
plain the  mystery. 

The  wandering  spirit  again  enters 
Balsamo's  breast.  Literallv  as  well 
as  metaphorically  tliere  would  seem 
to  be  "  no  rest  for  the  wicked." 

We  next  find  them  in  London — 

The  needy  villain's  general  home, 

The  common  sewer  of  Paris  and  of  Rome. 

He  hired  apartments  in  Whit- 
combe  Street,  and,  as  usual,  dabbled 
in  alchemy.  Another  lodger  in  the 
same  house  was  a  Portuguese  woman, 
named  Blavary,  who,  as  the  phrase 
is,  had  seen  better  days,  and  who 
still  retained  some  of  the  out>vard 
appearances  of  a  gentlewoman.  The 
Count  thought  she  would  be  useful 
to  him  as  an  interpreter,  for  he  ap- 


pears to  have  been  quite  ignorant  of 
the  I^nglish  language ;  and  although 
his  wife  is  said  to  have  studied  it,, 
she  cannot  have  made  very  great 
progress  in  its  acquisition.  The 
Count,  with  his  usual  adroitness, 
managed  to  diffuse  an  air  of  benevo- 
lence over  his  engagement  of  Ma- 
dame Blavary,  who  was  formally 
installed  as  companion  and  inter- 
l)reter  to  the  little  Countess.  The 
Count  soon  after  engaged  another 
interpreter,  one  Vitellini,  who  had 
been  educated  among  the  Jesuits, 
but  after  the  exile  of  that  order  had 
settled  in  London  as  a  teacher  of 
languages.  Had  the  Count  and  he 
understood  each  other  they  would 
have  done  wonders,  but  it  was  dia- 
mond cut  diamond,  and  each  in 
some  measure  overreached  the  other. 
Vitellini  was  a  gambler,  the  passion 
for  play  had  taken  ])ossession  of  him,. 
and  divided  his  soul  with  another 
passion— for  "  chemistry"— meaning 
thereby  chiefly  the  search  after  the 
philosopher's  stone.  With  two  de- 
mons like  these  to  eat  away  his 
earnings,  no  wonder  that  he  was 
poor  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Comte  de  Cagliostro.  Vitellini 
gradually  grew  in  favour  with  his 
employer — or  his  employer  chose  to 
let  him  believe  so,  and  was  soon 
admitted  to  what  appeared  to  be  the 
closest  confidence. 

The  Count  allowed  him  to  be 
present  at  some  of  his  chemical  ex- 
periments; and  Vitellini,  akeady 
a  believer  in  the  dreams  of  Basil 
Valentine,  was  easily  astonished  at 
the  skill  of  his  master,  and  became 
an  enthusiastic  disciple.  In  conse- 
quence, "  he  had  the  weakness  and 
indiscretion,"  says  the  Count,  "ta 
hold  me  forth  to  his  acquaintance^ 
and  in  all  public  places,  as  an  extra- 
ordinary man,  a  true  adept,  whose 
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fortune  was  immense,  and  who  pos-  terests,  was  to  offer  upr  incense  to 

sessed   the   grand   secret   of  trans-  his   inordinate    self-conceit.      And^ 

muting  metals."^  often  as  Beppo  had  tried  the  plan 

This  report,   spread  so    industri-  on  others,  he  seems  readily  to  have 

ously  by  Vitellini,  had  the  desired  fallen  a  victim  to  it  himself, 
effect ;  and   Cagliostro's  house  was        Scot's  appearance  was  very  little 

soon  an  object  of  attraction  to  the  in  accordance  with  his  aristocratic 

curious,    the    avaricious,    and    the  pretensions,  but  he  had  blinded  the 

credulous.  Count,  who,  doubtless,  thought  him 

Madame  Blavary,  who  seems  to  a  valuable  acquisition.     Very  soon 

have  had  a  genius  for  intrigue,  had  Lord  Scot  became  a  constant  visitor 

not  penetrated  the  real  character  of  at  the  house  of  the  Count, 
her  employer;    but,    like  VitelHni,         A   little  incident    now   occurred 

verily   believed   the   Count    was   a  which  would    have    awakened   the 

greater  alchemist  than  Paracelsus  or  suspicions    of    anyone  but   Beppo 

Raymond  Lulli,  and  a  scheme  en-  Balsamo. 

tered  her  brain  by  which  she  might  Cagliostro  incidentally  mentioned 
turn  to  her  own  advantage  his  the  great  loss  attendant  on  the  chang- 
knowledge  of  hermetic  mysteries,  ing  of  foreign  coins,  having  recently 
But  before  the  scheme  came  to  any-  received  seven  shillings  less  than 
thing  she  fell  ill,  and  the  Count  pro-  their  proper  value  for  some  Portu- 
vided  her  with  apartments,  a  short  dis-  guese  pieces.  Scot  declared  this  to 
tance  from  his  own  residence,  and,  in  be  a  gross  imposition,  and  offered 
company  with  the  seraphic  Countess,  his  services  in  getting  some  ex- 
went  to  see  her  daily ;  in  fact,  from  changed  at  his  bankers.  Some 
whatever  motive,  he  appears  to  have  Portuguese  pieces  were  entrusted  to 
played  the  character  of  benefactor  him,  and  two  days  afterwards  he 
to  perfection.  Madame  Blavar}'  did  returned  with  a  pitiable  story  of 
not  waver  in  her  scheme,  and  in  having  lost  them  through  a  hole  in 
pursuance  of  it  she  introduced  to  his  pocket,  adding,  for  the  Count's 
them  "Lord"  Scot,  a  nobleman  of  further  comfort,  that  his  present 
Scotland,  whose  title  was  of  the  same  poverty  would  not  enable  him  to 
stamp  as  the  Count's  own.  She  had  replace  them.  The  money  pro- 
duly  })repared  them  for  his  lordship's  bably  enabled  Scot  to  put  on  an 
reception  ;  and,  on  her  sending  them  appearance  more  in  consonance 
word,  they  were  c|uite  ready  to  re-  with  his  assumed  rank — (his  tailor 
ceive  him  with  "  that  civility  and  at-  was  thankful)— and  when  next  he 
tention  due  to  his  supposed  rank."  came  to  Whitcombe  Street  he  was 

Scot  was  a  man  of  talent,  but  en-  magnificently     dressed,     and     an- 

tirely  destitute  of  principle ;  as  true  nounced  his  intention  of  introduce 

a  knave  as   Beppo  himself,  though  ing  Lady  Scot,  whom  he  expected 

not  (juite  so  successful   a  one,  al-  hourly  from  Scotland, 
though  in  this  instance  he  managed        A  few  days   after  he  came,  ac- 

to    out-manoeuvre    the    arch-quack,  companied  by  a  lady  whom  he  pre- 

On  his   introduction   to  Cagliostro  sented  as  his  wife.     It  was  not  diffi- 

he  exerted  all  his  powers  to  produce  cult  to  see  that  the  aristocratic  pair 

a  favourable  imj)ression  ;  nor  would  were  miserably  poor,  the  Countess 

this  be  difficult  with  a  man  so  vain  probably  felt  a  sincere  pity  for  them ; 

and  pretentious  as  the  Count.     The  and  then  a    high-bom    chaperone^ 

surest  way  to  blind  those  eyes,  which  who,  by  virtue  of  her  rank,  could 

were  generally  as  keen  as  those  of  a  introduce  them  into  the  best  Eng-. 

hawk  in  looking  after  their  own  in-  lish   society,   would  be   so    useful. 
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For  they  must  have  an  eye  to  the 
making  of  money.  True,  they  had 
come  to  England  with  three  thousand 
pounds,  but  with  their  ostentation 
and  extravagance  that  would  not  last 
for  ever.  So  the  pretended  Lady 
Scot  was  supplied  witli  clothes  and 
other  necessaries  by  the  seraphic 
Countess,  whilst  J5ei>po  lent  his 
high-born  friend  two  hundred  pounds 
on  a  note  of  hand. 

Scot  and  Vitellini  we  have  said 
were  both  gamblers,  and  their  con- 
stant talk  was  of  the  hell.  Cagii- 
ostro, who  ajjpears  to  have  had  some 
knowledge  of  everytliing  cabalistic, 
told  them  that  he  had  a  MS.  con- 
taining many  curious  observations 
on  the  art  of  foretelling  lottery  num- 
bers and  similar  matters  ;  and,  at 
last,  in  response  to  their  oft-repeated 
request,  he  predicted  the  niunber 
twenty  as  the  lucky  number  for  the 
6th  of  November.  The  gamblers 
invested  some  small  amount  of 
money  ui)on  this  chance,  and  were 
successful.  The  Couut  then  pre- 
dicted twenty-five  for  the  next  time 
of  drawing.  "  Lord  "  Scot  is  be- 
lieved to  have  netted  one  hundred 
guineas  on  this.  Again,  the  two 
numbers  fifty-five  and  fifty-seven, 
which  he  gave  them  next,  were  suc- 
cessful. Jjut  Ijeppo  now  resolved 
to  i)redict  for  himself;  he  had  reaped, 
so  far,  no  advantage  from  his  con- 
nexion with  Scot,  Ijut,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  out  of  i)ocket  by  his 
friendship  for  that  aristocratic  gentle- 
man. He  refused  to  pretlict  any 
more  lucky  numbers  for  them,  and, 
presently,  witli  a  faint  glimmer  of 
sense,  j)erceiving  that  he  was  being 
swindled,  shut  his  door,  with  virtuous 
indignation,  upon  the  entire  gang. 
Lady  Scot,  he  had  reason  to  believe, 
was  one  of  those  sorrowful  creatures 
who  are  sometimes  ironically  called 
ladies  of  pleasure.  Her  real  name 
was  I'Vy.  'J'he  conspirators  soon  ex- 
hausted the  funds  they  hatl  obtained 
by  the  aid  of  the  cabalistic  art  of 
Cagiiostro.  Miss  Fry  succeeded  in 
rseehig  the   Countess,  and,  with  a 


long  and  sorrowful  tale,  extracted  a 
guinea  from  the  sympathetic  Lo- 
renza,  who  was  also  induced  to 
promise  that  she  would  -exert  her 
influence  with  Beppo  to  procure 
them  one  more  lottery  prophecy. 
In  this  she  succeeded,  and  the  Count 
gave  them  eight  as  the  winning  num- 
ber for  the  next  drawing.  By  this 
the  confederates,  with  what  truth  it 
is  hard  to  say,  are  said  to  have  real- 
ised fifteen  hundred  guineas.  To 
show  her  gratitude,  "  Lady "  Scot 
purchased  at  a  pawnbrokers  a  beau- 
tiful diamond  necklace,  for  which 
she  paid  ninety-four  guineas* 

The  next  thing  was  to  gain  access 
to  ^Lidame  Cagiiostro,  and  she  suc- 
ceeded in  running  the  blockade-  The 
necklace  she  had  enclosed  iu  a  small 
gold  box,  one  half  of  which  was  a 
receptacle  for  snuti".  She  recommen- 
ded the  snuff  to  the  Countess,  who 
having  tnkcn  a  pinch,  expressed  her 
admiratit-'H  at  its  perfume.  This  was 
the  cxi)e<.icd  chance,  and  Lady  Scot 
insisted  that  Lorenza  should  accept 
the  box  as  a  memorial  of  gratitude. 
After  some  faint  demurring,  the  little 
Countess  consented  to  take  the  gift, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  following  day 
that  she  found  out  its  valuable  en- 
closure. The  conspirators  now  con- 
gratulated themselves  on  having  eb- 
gaincd  the  friendship  of  the  magician 
anil  his  wife,  and  they  came  at  all 
hours  to  inflict  their  company,  beg- 
ging lucky  numbers,  and  even  evad- 
ing the  sacred  privacy  of  his  labora- 
tory, perliaps  with  the  felonious  idea 
of  stealing  the  elixir  of  immortality. 
Poor  13e]>[)0,  having  been  accustomed 
to  prey  up<jn  others,  did  not  relish  the 
novel  feeling  of  being  preyed  upon, 
and  milder  expedients  failing,  he  took 
my  Lady  Scot  by  the  shoulders,  and 
so  ejected  her  from  the  house. 
Doubdess,  Balsamo  thought  that  this 
energetic  move  would  put  an  end 
to  his  annoyances, — in  tiiis  he  was 
mistaken,  they  were  only  commenc- 
ing. Miss  Fry  took  out  a  warrant 
against  him  for  a  pretended  debt  of 
;^i9o,  and   Scot  and  ReynoldSy  a 
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knavish  attorney,  who  had  akeady 
adorned  the  pillory,  broke  into  his 
laboratory,  but  found  there  neither 
gems  nor  gold,  but  some  powder, 
which  they  believed  to  be  the  means 
employed  for  changing  baser  metals 
into  gold.  Some  cabalistic  MSS., 
which  they  also  found,  they  conveyed 
away,  but  as  they  did  not  know  how 
to  use  the  powder,  and  as  the  books 
were  as  unintelligible  to  them  as 
Chinese,  they  did  not  profit  much  by 
this  felony. 

Taking  advantage  of  poor  Beppo's 
ignorance  of  English  law,  Reynolds 
passed  himself  off  as    "  Sheriff  of 
London."      Cagliostro    passed  the 
night  in  a  sponging-house,  but  the 
next   day  obtained   his   liberty   by 
placing  in   the  hands  of  Saunders, 
the   sheriff's   officer,   jewels   to  the 
value    of    three    or  four    hundred 
pounds,  in  addition  to  the  necklace 
which  Miss  Fry  had  given  to  the 
Countess.     The  next  evening,  the 
unfortunate    Count   and    his    lady 
were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  witch- 
craft.    Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Mr. 
Justice  Miller  actually  issued  a  war- 
rant on  this  absurd  charge,  at  the 
instance   of  ^liss  Yxy.      A  timely 
bribe  to  the  constable  excused  his 
attendance  until  the  day  following, 
and  saved  them  from  the  horrors  of 
an  English   prison  of  the  last  cen- 
tur)'.     Next  morning,   the  "Sheriff 
of  London  "  i)aid  the  Count  a  visit, 
and  wiili  much  coarse  flattery  endea- 
voured to  I  persuade  him  to  reveal 
the  mysterious  uses  of  the  powder 
and  books  which  Scot  had  purloined 
the  day  before.     But  the  Count  re- 
fused  to  be  convinced  bv  the  elo- 
qucncc  of  the  legal  charmer.  Seeing 
that  surji  was  the  case,  Scot,  who 
had    been    listening    at    the    door, 
nished  in  in  a  melodramatic  fashion, 
and  cla])ping  a  j)istol  to  the  Count's 
breast,  threatened  to  kill  him  if  he 
did  not  comply  with  their  demands. 
Balsamo  was  not  to  be  bullied  by 
this  childish  display,  and  proposed 
to  them  certain  terms  of  compro- 
mise, according  to  which  they  were 


to  discharge  the  actions  against  him, 
and  return  him  his  magical  powders 
and   books,  and  he  was  to    hand 
over  to  them  the  effects  which  were 
in    the    hands    of   Saunders,    the 
sheriff's  officer.      As  these   effects 
were  said  to  be  jewels  to  the  amount 
of  tw^o  or  three  hundred  pounds, 
there  is  some  probability  that  the 
Count  had  received  from  some  of 
the   conspirators  some  portion   of 
the  proceeds  of  their  lottery  specu- 
lation.   They  proceeded  to  Saun- 
ders' house  to  settle  the  matter; 
but  that  worthy,  desirous  of  having 
his  share  in  picking  such  a  fat  bird 
as  the  Count,  advised  him,  instead 
of  compromising  the  case,  to  make 
oath  when  he  appeared  to  answer 
the  warrant,  of  the  various  matters 
in  which  he  had  been  defrauded. 
The    Count  followed  this  advice, 
and,  in  consequence,  warrants  were 
issued  against  Scot,  Fry,  Reynolds, 
and   a   subordinate  named  Broads 
Miss  Fry  alone  was  apprehended, 
and  during  the  months  of  February 
and  March,  1777,  the  Count  was 
subjected  to  the  continual  annoyance 
of  actions  at  the  suit  of  Scot  and 
Fry,  instituted  to  harass  and  extract 
money  from  him.      These    arrests 
were  so  frequent,  that  Saunders,  with 
that  benevolence  which  is  the  chief 
characteristic  of  his  ^fraternity,  sug- 
gested to  the  Count  that  he  should 
take  an  apartment  in  his  house.  To 
this  plan  he  agreed,  and  took  up  his 
abode  with  Mr.  Saunders,  who  was 
a  somew'hat  aristocratic  mvrmidon 
of  the  law,  and  kept  that  patent  of 
respectability,  a  carriage.     Caglios- 
tro played  the  role  of  good  Samari- 
tan to  the  prisoners,  and  here  met 
one  Priddle,  a  clever,  unprincipled 
attorney,    whom    Saunders   recom- 
mended as  a  fitdng  person  to  con- 
duct his  law^  affairs.   After  six  weeks' 
sojourn,  Cagliostro  returned  to  his 
own  house.     He  had  not  yet,  how- 
ever,   conquered    the    conspiracy, 
and  on  the  24th  of  May  he  was 
again  arrested,  at  the  suit  of  Miss 
Fry,  for  an  alleged  del^t  of  ;t2oo. 
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This  time  the  Count  was  provided 
with  bail. 

'I'he  case  came  on  fur  trial  in  the 
King's  J5ench,  before  Lord  Mans- 
field, on  the  27th  of  June,  but  the 
judge  suggested  to  the  counsel  that 
it  should  be  referred  to  arbitration  ; 
his  proposal  was  acceded  to,  and  on 
his  recommendation  Mr.  Howarth 
was  ai)pointed  arbitrator.  The  case 
was  fixed  for  the  4th  of  July,  and 
the  Count,  before  the  time  came, 
was  perplexed  by  the  >>U(lden  defec- 
tion of  his  attorney  (Priddle),  who 
refused  to  ai)pear  for  liiin  before  the 
arbitrator.  The  Count  had,  there- 
fore, to  defend  his  own  cause,  inter- 
preted by  Vitellini,  who  was  in  secret 
one  of  the  conspirators.  The  first 
thing  the  arbitrator  had  to  decide 
upon  was  AFiss  Fry's  claim  for  f^,  1 90, 
which  she  allciied  she  had  lent  the 
Count  ;  and  as  she  had  no  proof 
whatever  to  bring,  her  demand  was 
set  aside,  and  the  charge  of  witch- 
craft was  treated  in  tlie  ^arne  manner. 
The  next  was  a  claim  fur  fJ,2oo^ 
which  she  allegedhad  been  expended 
in  purchasing  sequins  for  the  Count's 
use.  IJroad  de[)Osed  tliat  he  had 
bought  them  for  Miss  Fry  from  a 
merchant  whose  name  he  had  for- 
gotten. Mr.  Howarth  objected  that 
there  nnist  have  been  a  great  cjuan- 
tity  of  them,  and  it  was  improbable 
that  any  merchant  wuuld  have  so 
many  on  hand.  Mr.  llroad  now 
recollected  that  he  had  //^/  bought 
them  frum  one  man,  iier]ia])s  he  had 
been  to  fourscore  to  obiain  them, 
but  being  of  a  very|(lefe(  live  meniory, 
could  not  recoiled  the  name  of  any 
one  of  the  eighty.  Mi^s  Fry  came 
forward  to  his  rescue,  with  a  brand 
new  version  of  having  1  )uught  them 
herself  from  a  Jew,  whose  name  she 
did  not  know.  Whereupon  the 
arbitrator  gave  a  severe  reprimand 
to  this  couple  of  perjured  wretches, 
and  passed  on  to  the  consideration 
of  the  claim  which  she  now  made  to 
the  diamond  necklace,  given  by  her 
to  the  Countess.  Mr.  Howarth  de- 
cided that  this  should  be   returned 


to  Miss  Fry,  and  also  condemned 
the  Count  to  pay  the  costs.  Shortly 
after  this,  one  of  the  Count's  .sureties, 
Mr.  P>adioli,  took  the  Count  for  an 
airing,  and  after  calling  at  a  judge's 
chambers,  where  Mr.  Badioli  did 
some  business  which  the  Count  little 
suspected,  they  then  took  a  coach, 
an(l  stopped  at  a  building  with  which 
Cagliostro  was  not  at  all  familiar, 
but  entered  alung  with  his  com- 
panion. Mr.  Ladioli  then  apolo- 
gised for  leaving  him  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, and  left  the  Count  a  prisoner 
in  the  King's  Bench,  having  taken 
advantage  of  the  Count's  ignorance 
of  the  English  language  and  law,  to 
release  himself  from  his  obligations, 
by  surrendering  his  compatriot. 

'J 'he  situation  of  Cagliostro  was 
anydiing  but  pleasant.  It  was  not 
until  the  evening  that  he  fell  in  with 
a  foreigner  who  explained  to  him 
the  meaning  of  the  occurrence,  and 
it  was  not  until  two  tlavs  later  that 
he  was  able  to  cunnnunicate  to  the 
seraj)hic  Counters  the  knowledge 
of  his  unlucky  i)retlicament.  Mr. 
O'Reilly,  the  good-natured  gentle- 
man, who  conveyed  the  dismal  tid- 
ings to  the  sorrowful  dame,  indignant 
at  the  i)ersecution5  to  which  the 
Count  had  been  .subjected,  exerted 
himself  to  procure  his  enlargement. 
Miss  Fry's  attorney  had  the  right  of 
refusing  fresh  bail  until  the  end  of 
the  vacation  ;  but  this  difficulty  was 
overcome  by  an  application  to  Lord 
Mansfield,  who  caused  the  proffered 
bail  to  be  accepted. 

\l\ii  fresh  misfortunes  were  in 
store,  for  when  he  was  ready  to  quit 
the  prison.  Crisp,  the  under-marshal 
told  him  that  an  attorney,  named 
Aylett,  had  lodged  a  detainer  against 
him  by  the  name  of  Melisa  Caglios- 
tro, odierwise  Joseph  Balsamo,  for 
a  debt  of  ten  })Ounds,  incurred,  in 
1772  for  legal  services.  The  Count 
])rofessed  the  most  profound  ignor- 
ance of  this  transaction,  which  look 
place  during  that  first  visit  to  Lon- 
don which  he  never  cared  to  acknow- 
ledge. 
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Cagliostro  immediately  offered  bail  j 
this  Crisp  could  not  take  without 
Aylett*s  consent,  but  offered  to  per- 
mit the  Count's  departure  if  he  would 
deposit  ^30  to  indemnify  him.  To 
this  the  Count  agreed,  but  being 
short  of  money,  deputed  Mr.  Peter 
O'Reilly,  the  friend  already  men- 
tioned, to  bring  some  plate  from  the 
house  in  Suftblk  Street ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, on  that  gentleman  re-appear- 
ing with  "  two  soup-ladles,  two 
candlesticks,  two  salt-cellars,  tvvo 
pepper-castors,  six  forks,  six  table- 
spoons, nine  knife  -  handles  with 
blades,  a  pair  of  snuffers  and  stand, 
all  of  silver,"  the  illustrious  foreigner 
was  once  more  free.  The  next  day 
the  ^30  were  forwarded  to  Crisp, 
but  he  protested  that  Aylett  had 
been,  and  after  threatening  to  bring 
an  action  against  him  for  allo\ving 
the  Count  to  go  free,  had  taken  the 
plate  away  with  him.  Aylett,  on 
his  part,  stoutly  denied  the  truth  of 
this  statement,  and  the  Count  only 
knew  that   he  had  been  plundered 


without  having  the  melancholy  satis- 
faction of  knowing  who  it  was  that 
had  plundered  him. 

At  the  end  of  the  vacation,  he  no- 
minated Mr.  James  as  his  attorney, 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  Priddle,  whom  he 
believed  to  be  in  collusion  with  Miss 
Fry.  The  necklace  was  returned  on 
the  1 7th  November  to  Miss  Fry,  and 
Mr.  James,  having  taxed  the  bills, 
paid  all  the  costs.  The  Count, 
however,  recovered  the  jewels  which 
he  had  deposited  in  the  hands  of 
Saunders,  the  sheriff's  officer.  His 
friends  desired  him  to  prosecute 
this  crew  of  rascals  for  perjury  and 
swindhng ;  but  he  steadily  refused, 
and  left  England  with  only  fifty 
guineas,  and  some  jewels,  of  all  the 
riches  he  had  brought  with  him. 
By  this  we  may  see  the  native  excel- 
lence of  English  talent,  when  the 
most  accomplished  swindler  of  the 
swindling  eighteenth  century  was 
so  hobbled,  duped,  and  despoiled, 
by  the  aid  of  the  masterly  fictions  of 
English  law. 


(To  be  continued,) 
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THE  LATER  REVELATIONS  OF  POMPEII. 


One  who  is  familiar  with  the  remains 
of  ancient  art  and  the  traces  of  an- 
cient life, in  Italy  and  Greece,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean — who 
knows  the  IJaths  of  Titus  and  Cara- 
calla,  the  Parthenon,  the  temple  of 
Phigagia,  and  even  the  almost  for- 
gotten cities  of  Lycia  and  Caria — 
will  find  that  a  new  experience  awaits 
him  at  Pompeii.  However  close 
may  have  been  his  observations, 
however  thorough  his  studies,  all  that 
he  has  learned  becomes  poor  and 
scanty  by  contrast  with  the  wealth 
of  knowledge  which  the  unburied 
Vesuvian  city  now  gives  to  the  day. 
Sitting  on  the  stejis  of  the  J\arthenon, 
and  looking  over  the  ruins  of  the 
structures  of  I'hidias  and  Ictinus  to 
the  ever-young  and  unchanging  fea- 
tures of  the  immortal  Attic  landscai^e, 
one  may  bring  the  Grecian  era  nearer; 
but  when  one  stands  where  die  chief 
thoroughfares  of  Pomi)eii  cross,  and 
sees  Vesuvius  over  walls  still  gay 
with  frescoes,  doors  still  surmounted 
by  the  symljols  of  trade  and  traffic, 
and  taverns  where  the  cm])ty  am- 
phoric keej)  their  jilace  under  the 
marble  counters,  the  life  of  the  city, 
in  its  sini[)lL->t  and  commonest  de- 
tails, bec(.'nie>  a  thing  of  yesterday. 
It  impres>es  one  like  a  nuracle — or 
ratlier,  let  us  say,  a  Provi  jential  de- 
])0sit  of  the  most  honot  and  intelli- 
gible, betau^e  undesigned,  records  of 
a  period  ^^hi(.h  could  have  reached 
us  in  lU)  (jther  way. 

I'onipeii  is,  indeetl,  a  priceless 
treasury  of  the  annals  of  an  ancient 
city,  and  if  from  this  one  we  cannot 
learn  all,  we  at  least  come  away  with 
an  insiint  t  shar])ene(l  by  positive 
knowledge,  and  we  begin  to  guess, 
not  blindly  as  heretofore,  but  by  re- 
peating, modifying,  and  expanding 
the  fads  we  have  gathered.  It  is 
a   veritable    Kosetta   stone,    a   key 


which  expounds  the  domestic  and 
public  life  of  the  ancients,  making 
their  hieroglyphics  in  art  and  litera- 
ture an  intelligible  language  to  us. 
Such  a  mine  of  intelligence  belongs 
not  to  Italy,  but  to  that  world  of 
newer  civilisation  which  is  built  upon 
the  ashes  of  the  Past.  ITiere  is  not 
a  house  or  shop,  even  of  the  most 
insignificant  tradesman  or  artificer, 
which  does  not  keep  for  us  some  re- 
velation of  the  habits  of  its  occupant* 
Since  the  Cavalier  FiorelH  has  di- 
rected the  exca>'ations,  a  thousand 
minute  relics,  or  signs,  hitherto  lost, 
are  preserved.  The  hollow  ashes 
give  back  the  forms  and  garments  of 
the  flying  citizens  who  were  smother- 
ed in  the  streets  and  passages ;  the 
charred  wood,  replaced  by  exactiy 
similar  posts  and  beams,  restores  for 
us  the  hanging  balconies,  and  the 
roofs  .shading  the  atria  and  peris- 
tyles ;  even  tlie  kitchens  and  ovens 
yield  up  their  deserted  loaves  and 
viands,  and  the  bronze  water-jars 
keep  their  unevaj^oratcd  contents. 

A  single  illustration  will  serve  to 
show  the  diflerence  between  the 
former  and  the  ])resent  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  excavations.  Here  let 
me  say  that  the  Bourbons  have 
already  been  engaged  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years,  with  long  inten'als 
of  neglect,  in  the  disinterment  of 
Pompeii,  and  that  not  more  than 
two-fifths  of  the  city  have  yet  been 
laid  bare.  The  first  excavations  were 
not  only  so  rudely  made  that  many 
slight  and  deli<  ate  articles  were  lost, 
but  much  el.se  was  either  disfigured 
or  stolen,  from  the  carelessness  with 
whi(  h  the  ruins  were  guarded.  The 
reign  of  Murat,  whatever  it  might 
have  been  politically,  was  auspicious 
for  Pomjicii,  and  the  work  of  exca- 
vation began  to  assume  an  ordered 
and  intelligent  system.      Neverthe- 
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less  the  excavation  was  still  carried 
on,  and  until  very  recently,  by  verti- 
cal sections ;  ancl  thus,  in  removing 
the  mass  of  ashes  and  lapillae,  the 
•walls,  covered  with  the  debris  of  the 
wooden  upper  stories,  often  tumbled 
down  in  fragments  before  they  could 
be  strengthened.  Neither  was  any 
attent!cv.i  given  to  the  hollow  moulds 
left  ]>y  fragile  objects,  which  the  heat 
of  the  ashes  had  destroyed,  while 
retaining  their  shai)e.  The  reckless- 
ness anil  neglect  of  the  former  cen- 
tury  was  avoided;  but  the  hand  which 
led  tlie  work  was  not  yet  directed  by 
feeling  and  conscience. 

The  true  hand  has  at  last  been 
found.  Within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  since  the  Cavalier  Fiorelli  has 
been  entrusted  with  the  direction  of 
the  labours,  they  have  been  so  con- 
ducted as  to  tlestroy  the  least  ])0S- 
sible,  antl  preserve  the  most  possible. 
The  Italian  (iovernment  can  afford 
but  sixty  thousand  francs  a-year 
(which,  however,  is  very  much  more 
than  the  IJourbons  expended)  for  the 
work,  so  that  only  from  thirty  to 
forty  la; tourers  can  be  steadily  em- 
])loyed  ;  but  if  the  excavations  ad- 
vance slowly,  they  advance  regularly, 
and  save  what  they  reveal.  The 
ashes  are  now  removed  in  hori- 
zontal sections,  beginning  at  the 
top,  and  the  walls  can  thus  be 
strengthened  as  they  are  laid  bare, 
preserving  not  only,  in  many  cases, 
the  arrangement  of  the  upper  cham- 
bers, but — what  is  of  much  more  im- 
portance— the  frescoes  which  adorn- 
ed the  rooms  below.  How  many  of 
these  latter  treasures  have  been  stolen, 
wantonly  destroyed,  or  lost  by  ex- 
posure to  the  weather,  we  can  only 
conjecture.  Those  which  remain 
form  a  collection  unique  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  and  of  inestimable 
value  for  the  insight  which  it  gives  us 
into  ancient  pictorial  art. 

Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  al- 
though they  have  furnished  many 
exquisite  statues,  cannot  be  said  to 
have  enlarged  our  knowledge  of  the 
char^icter  and  excellence  of  ancient 


sculpture.  This  being  the  art  which 
endures  through  the  material  in  which 
it  works,  war,  nor  time,  nor  natural 
convulsions,  caiinot  so  thoroughly  de- 
stroy its  achievements  that  the 
future  does  not  receive  a  tolerable 
legacy.  These  cities  rather  illustrate 
for  us  the  richness  of  their  age  in 
noble  works.  They  have  given  us 
the  excjuisite  Narcissus,  the  dancing 
Faun,  the  Apollo,  the  portrait  statues 
of  the  Balbi,  the  Alexander,  the  Ti- 
berius, and  a  host  of  minor  works, 
all  of  which  belong  to  schools  and 
are  treated  in  styles  with  which 
we  are  already  familiar.  They  are 
enrichments,  but  not  revelations. 
Michael  Angelo  understood  the  ex- 
cellencies of  antique  sculpture  as  well 
as  any  artist  of  our  day. 

The  walls  of  Pompeii,  however, 
give  us,  by  almost  a  miracle,  certain 
knowledge  of  an  art  which  may  be 
said  to  have  been  known  to  us  only 
by  tradition.  From  the  perishable 
nature  of  painting,  even  in  fresco,  its 
most  durable  form,  the  world  could 
nevjr  have  hoped  to  possess  a  single 
specimen  of  the  pictorial  art  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  but  for  the 
singular  chance  (or  design)  by  which 
they  have  been  preserved.  Let  the 
reader  imagine  that  not  a  single  an- 
tique statute  or  bas-relief  were  known 
to  us,  and  that— we  will  not  say  the 
Laocoon,  and  the  Aristides,  and 
the  Venus  of  Milo,  but  a  hundred 
works  of  sculpture  were  suddenly  ex- 
humed 1  what  wonder,  what  joy, 
what  knowledge  would  thereby  be 
given  to  the  world  !  Pompeii  has 
wrought  this  miracle  for  painting. 
What  we  previously  knew  was  con- 
fined chiefly  to  those  arabesque  de- 
corations of  the  Baths  of  Titus,  which 
were  the  delight  of  Raphael  (his  only 
models,  after  Perugino  and  Masac- 
cio),  and  to  a  few  fragments  of  muti- 
lated fresco,  all  rather  illustrative  of 
decorative  art  than  painting.  It  had 
become  a  conventional  idea  with 
scholars,  that,  in  spite  of  Apelles 
and  Zeuxis  and  Protogenes,  the 
Greeks  were  very  indifferent        it- 
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ers.  Their  colourinLT,  it  was  sur- 
mised, was  cnulc  ami  llashy :  they 
had  no  comprehension  of  perspec- 
tive or  foresh(.irtening,  and  tlieir 
drawing  migiit  be  estimated  by  that 
upon  the  sepulchral  vases  and  urns. 
To  one  who  has  been  fed  widi  these 
conjectures,  which  have  been  as- 
serted so  frequently  and  so  posi- 
tively that  they  are  still  generally 
believed,  the  walls  of  Pompeii  will 
indeed  be  a  revelation. 

The  value  of  the   specimens  al- 
ready rescued   is   more   than   their 
artistic  character.     Not  being  port- 
able,  they   were    executed  on    the 
spot,  and  for  the  most  part  by  local 
artists.     Pompeii  was   but  a  third- 
rate  city ;   it   had  nearly  been  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake,  ten  years 
previous  to  its  entombment,  and  the 
most  of  its  frescoes  must  have  been 
painted  during   that   period   of  re- 
storation.    It   cannot  be  supposed 
that,  when  Rome  was  most  luxuri- 
ous, and  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean were  covered  with  magnifi- 
cent   towns,   artists   of    established 
fame  could  be  si)ared  for  a  place  so 
unimj)ortant  as  Pompeii.     AVhat  we 
now    possess  cannot,    therefore,  be 
considered  as  more   than  the  ordi- 
nary art  of  the  age ;  but  it  is  none 
the  less  a  basis  of  clear  knowledge 
in    regard   to   modes    of    painting, 
treatment  of  subjects,  and  skill  in 
the  various  technicalities  of  the  art. 
Jn  this  res])cct,  the  mural  paintings 
of  Pompeii    are   as    satisfactory  as 
would    be    a   collection   of  anti(iue 
statues,  which  did  not  include  the 
master-pieces,  in  regard  to  the  char- 
acter of  ihe  ancient  sculpture.    Hav- 
ing an  average  of  manner  and  skill, 
we  can  easily  jirojec.t  upwards  as  well 
as  downwnrds. 

I  believe  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  that  thedreek  and  Roman 
painters  were  acquainted  with  oil  as 
a  veb.i*  k-  forcdlrur.  <  »i!,  as  Ruskin 
truly  sa\  '.  alone  «()ine^  r.ear  to  Na- 
ture in  its  opaque  lights  and  its  trans- 
parent sliadovvs.  while  in  practical 
use  it  i>   more   facile  and  free  than 


any  other  material.     We  can,  there- 
fore, in  fairness  to  the  Pompeiian. 
painters,    only   contrast  them   with 
such  artists  as  work  in  fresco  ortem- 
l»era.  or,  i>erhaps,  that  form  of  en- 
caustic painting  which  has  been  re- 
cently revived    in    (iennany.     The 
depth,  strength,  and  brilliancy  of  a 
picture   in   oils  on   canvas   cannot 
possibly  be  obtained  by  these  earlier 
methods.    "J'he  ancients  undoubted- 
ly had  their  detached  pictures  upon 
wood  or  canvas,  and  the  most  fam- 
ous works  of  the  great  artists  could 
thus  be  bought,  sold,  and  transferred 
from  i)lace  to  i>lace.     It  is  probable 
that    such   pictures    exhibited    the 
triumphs  of  their  genius,  and  that 
the  mural  i)ainters  were  an  inferior 
class  of  artists.     So  much  the  higher^ . 
then,  must  the  ancient  painters  rise 
in  our  estimation,  when  we  find  that 
the  latter  class,  whose  works  we  can 
now  judge,  understood  drawing,  co- 
lour, perspective,  and  (to  a  certain 
extent)  chiar'  oacuro. 

Many    fine   pictures    must   have 
been  lost  by  the  action  of  the  wea^ 
ther,  since  the  first  private  dwellings 
of  Pompeii  were   opened.     Others 
have  been  gready  damaged  by  ne- 
glect, while,   incredible   as  it   may 
seem,  some  were  wantonly  destroy- 
ed, in  former  years,  because  it  was 
difiicult  or  exi)ensive  to  detach  them 
from  the  walls  !     At  present,  every 
lecture  of  value  which  is  unearthed 
is  carefully  sawed   from  the  walls,, 
secured  in  a  solid  frame,  and  trans- 
l)orteil  to  the  National  Museum  (for- 
merly the  Ml f SCO  Bourlwuico)  at  Na- 
I)les.     It  is   singular  that  Pompeii 
itself  should  not  only  have  given  the 
hint,  but  also  the  methyl,  of  trans- 
ferring and  ])reserving  frescoes.     In 
the  Temple  of  Venus,  adjoining  the 
chief   I-'orum    of  the  city,  there  is 
still  a  ])icture    to  be    seen    in   one 
of  the   chambers  occupied   by  the 
priest^— a   fresco  representing   Bac- 
chus pouring  a  goblet  of  wine  over 
his  ])anther.  while  he  leans  upon  the 
shouklcr  of  Silenus,  who  plays  the 
lyre.     A  close  insj^ection  of  this  pic- 
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ture  revealed  the  fact  that  it  had 
been  transferred  from  a  former 
building,  and  was  fastened  in  its 
place  by  iron  clamps  ;  and,  further, 
that  in  making  the  transfer,  a  space 
was  left  for  the  circulation  of  air  at 
its  back,  in  order  to  preserve  it  from 
possible  injury  from  damp.  The 
Vompeiian  paintings  are  now  ar- 
ranged in  the  same  manner  on  the 
walls  of  the  Museum  at  Naples. 

The  pictures  on  these  walls,  in- 
cluding the  decorative  arabesciues, 
and  those  which  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  ///  siiii^  in  the  houses  of 
Pompeii,  will  number  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  a  thousand.  In  Naples  they 
form  a  marvellous  gallery  of  antique 
painting,  which  has  not,  and  cannot 
have,  its  like  in  the  world.  One 
truly  feels,  there. 

Like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
Wlicn  a  iTvW  planet  s\vini>.  int«j  hi^  ken — 

SO  rich,  so  varied,  so  entirely  satis- 
factory in  regard  to  method  and 
treatment,  are  the  i)ictures.  From 
mere  decorative  forms— that  ming- 
ling of  the  graceful  and  the  gro- 
tesijues  which  has  its  own  peculiar 
chaim,  to  wliat,  in  the  classic  times, 
must  have  been  con^idered  "  High 
Art,"  all  the  departments  of  painting 
are  represented.  If  landscape  re- 
mains in  the  background,  we  must 
remember  that  the  love  of  Nature, 
the  fine  appreciation  of  the  features 
of  scenery  and  atmosphere,  is  but 
scantly  represented  in  literature. 
Art  rarely,  if  ever,  moves  in  advance 
of  letters,  in  its  aims  and  its  achieve- 
ments, and  we  cannot  expect  to  find 
that  painted  which  existed  so  very 
dimly  and  imperfectly  in  the  tastes 
of  the  people. 

The  decorative  painting  of  Pom- 
peii has  been  so  extensively  copied, 
that  its  colours  and  its  forms  are  now 
tolerably  well  known,  and  I  need 
not  describe  it  in  detail.  Its  chief 
characteristic  is  the  employment 
of  a  broad,  warm  field  of  colour — 
generally  that  which  is  now  distin- 
guished as  '*  Pompeiian  red  " —  with 


very  gracefully  and  delicately-drawn 
ornaments  of  vines,  birds,  and  scroll- 
work, disposed  in  irregular  panels. 
The  object  seems  to  have  been,  first, 
to  cheer  by  the  breadth  and  warmth 
of  the  ground-colour,  and  then  to 
pleasantly  occupy  the  fancy  with 
light,  easily  untangled  labyrinths  of 
form.  Nothing  could  be  better 
adapted  for  domestic  architecture, 
and  the  wonder  is  that,  having  once 
been  so  generally  employed,  it  was 
ever  lost. 

The  department  of  still-life  is  most 
amply  illustrated.  Fish,  birds,  game, 
fruit,  and  even  drinking-vessels  were 
the  usual  frescoe  decorations  of 
dining-rooms,  of  eating-houses,  and 
even  in  some  cases  of  the  kitchen  it- 
self. Landscapes,  especially  in  com- 
bination with  architecture,  or  as 
backgrounds  to  inferior  figure-pieces, 
are  also  frequent.  Genre  pictures,  the 
existence  of  which  denotes  a  certain 
amount  of  development  and  taste, 
are  by  no  means  rare.  Of  portraits, 
there  are  few,  if  any,  which  profess 
to  have  that  exclusive  character; 
but  there  are  many  faces  and  figures 
which  betray  an  individuality  that 
could  only  have  been  derived  from 
living  models.  Religious  and  my- 
thical subjects  are  the  most  numer- 
ous and  represent  the  highest  skill ; 
repetitions  of  the  same  subjects  en- 
able us  to  determine  how  far  their 
treatment  was  in  accordance  with 
conventional  or  traditional  ideas  (like 
that  of  Saints  and  Holy  Families  in 
the  Italian  Schools),  and  in  what 
particular  the  individuality  of  the 
artist  expressed  itself.  This,  the 
highest  field  of  painting,  is  of  course 
the  most  interesting  and  important. 
Here  we  find  the  finest  works, 
whether  original  or  copies  of  older 
pictures. 

The  first  characteristic  which 
strikes  the  eye  is  the  simplicity  and 
breadth  of  the  larger  pictures,  and 
the  arrangement,  both  of  colours 
and  forms,  in  masses.  This  is  not 
accidental,  but  intentional,  in  order 
to  produce  an  effect  in  the  dim  light 
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in  whirli  they  were  seen.  In  the 
private  h(;iises  both  the  atrium  and 
the  peristyle  were  rcjofed,  except 
the  s([iiare  aj)erture  over  the  im- 
pluvium  in  the  fL'nire ;  and  the  ])ic- 
tured  walls,  ther.,T)re,  did  not  receive 
a  fourth  part  of  the  liLzht  under  which 
they  are  are  nov.  .seen.  'I'here  is 
evidence  that  some  of  them  were 
only  designed  to  he  seen  by  arti- 
ficial liiL^ht  The  ancients  under- 
stood tlic  secrets  of  Litect  so  well — 
so  much  better  tlian  we  do,  in  fart 
—that  we  must  not  suppose  they 
painted  without  special  rcfercn».  e 
to  the  ("ondition:":  under  which  the 
picture  would  be  seen.  The  walls 
were  lighted  jj'"  .cipally  from  above, 
which  would  ;:..)  re«|iiire  a  jartiru- 
lar  disposition  of  the  shadows.  I-'or 
the  same  reason,  fuie  gradations-  of 
tints  c(.)ul(l  not  be  employed,  since 
they  could  not  be  clearly  seen.  'J'he 
picture  must  be  simple,  painte<l  in 
few  but  harm;)nious  colours,  and 
csj)ecially  those  which  attract  light. 
When  one  is  Mfnuainted  with  this 

I 

circumstMuce,  he  is  not  sur]»rise<l  at 
the  ])rcdominance  of  the  reds  and 
yellows. 

Couture  says  he  has  asr-ertained, 
by  careful  examination  of  i^ictiires, 
that  the  Venetian  artists  had  each 
a  favourite  base.  <n'  ground-cc^lour, 
upon  which  he  relie*!  to  give  tune 
to  his  picture— that  Titian's  base, 
for  example,  was  amber,  (liorgione's 
golden,  AWiX  that  of  Paul  Veronese 
silver-grey.  The  Tompeiian  painters 
seem  to  have  adop^ted  the  same 
principle,  and  perha])s  amber  would 
nearly  express  the  prevailing  tone  of 
their  pi(*tures.  The  walls  aj)pear  to 
have  been  painted  a/  fresco,  for  the 
most  part,  with  their  decorative 
borders  and  panels,  the  latter  being 
left  for  the  paintings  to  be  after- 
wards added  in  tempera.  I  believe 
the  vehicle  which  they  used  — 
whether  glue,  wax,  resin,  or  albu- 
men—has not  been  positively  ascer- 
tained. Portunately,  we  have  their 
colours  out  of  the  shops,  as  they- 
were  sold  for  use — all  mineral,  com- 


prising the  earths  and  ochres   still 
employed,  with  lapis  lazuli  for  blue. 

There  are,  of  course,  great  differ- 
ences in  the  execution  of  many  of 
the  pictures.  It  is  exsy  to  see  that 
some  are  weak  (and  probably  cheap) 
copies  of  good  works,  like  those 
Assumjjticjns  and  Nativities  which 
tourists  are  wont  to  purchase  in 
Italy  at  the  j^resent  day.  Others 
as  certainly  show  the  hand  of  an 
independent  artist,  and  the  figures 
breathe  life  from  every  limb.  With 
the  excei)tion  of  Giotto  and  Masac- 
cio,  I  find  no  sucli  power  of  expres- 
sion in  the  Italian  artists  before  Ra- 
phael, as  in  the  Medea,  the  Achilles, 
and  the  Theseus  (jf  the  Pompeiian 
walls.  Although  there  are  few  figures 
wherein  certain  minor  details  are  not 
faulty,  the  masses  are  so  boldly  and 
beautifully  drawn,  the  grouping  so 
symmetrically  balanced,  and  the 
heads  and  eyes  so  spirited,  that  the 
total  effect  is  trul}'  admirable.  Kach 
])icture  tells  its  own  story  in  the 
directest  way  :  nothing  is  introduced 
— scarcely  the  sim])lest  furniture — 
which  has  not  a  right  to  be  there. 
In  short,  so  nuich  skill  and  know- 
ledge are  dis])lnyed  that  we  are 
forced  t'.)  su])i)ose  that  frecjuent 
faults  of  omission  — as  in  completion 
wanting  to  figures  in  tlie  background 
—  were  not  occasioned  either  by 
ignorance  or  carelessness,  but  so  left 
because  they  could  not  be  observed 
in  the  sha( lowed  rooms  where  the 
lectures  v.'ere  painted. 

The  landscapes,  I  have  said,  are 
inferior :  but  the  manipulation  also 
bhows  them  to  have  been  the  work 
of  inferior  artists.  That  landscape- 
l)aintings  were  popular  at  that  period 
we  know  from  the  letters  of  Pliny, 
who  not  only  praises,  but  describes, 
the  works  of  a  certain  Ludius.  In 
Pomi)eii,  however,  the  artists  appear- 
to  have  been  mostly  (Ireek  ("  Alex- 
andros  of  Athens  "  being  the  only 
name  that  has  descended  to  us), 
and  mythological  pictures,  in  the 
manner  of  what  was  then  the  Cireek 
school,  were  the  prevailing  taste.    In 
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fact,  the  position  \v!iicii  the  land- 
scapes generally  occupy  on  the  walls 
denotes  that  a  lesser  value  was  at- 
tached to  them.  Many  are  rude 
sketches  of  a  temple  and  tree,  with 
the  sea  or  a  mountain  as  back- 
ground ;  others  are  islands  or  shores, 
crowded  with  architecture.  In  the 
latter  there  is  not  mucli  perspective, 
either  linear  or  aerial,  but  the  tem- 
ples are  executed  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  care,  while  the  trees  and 
rocks  have  been  slighted.  One  ex- 
ception is  a  view  of  a  rocky  land- 
scape, with  she]:)herds,  the  back- 
ground being  a  mountain,  with  a 
winding  row  of  cypresses.  Here 
the  forms  are  more  carefully  stu(!ie(l, 
the  colouring  is  warm  and  harmo- 
nious, and  the  sentiment  of  the  scene 
is  delicately  felt  and  exj)ressed. 

The  largest  landscape  yet  dis- 
covered measures  ten  feet  by  eight  — 
which  approaches  the  colossal  pro- 
portions of  some  of  our  own  painters. 
There  arc  also  a  number  of  illustra- 
tions of  Homer,  a  cla^s  which  might 
be  called  mythological  landscape, 
where  the  scenery  is  adapted  to  the 
story  told  by  the  figures.  These  are 
much  superior  to  the  architectural 
pieces. 

The  held  of  genre-painting  is  also 
richly  illustrated  in  all  its  branches 
— the  r()mic,  the  purely  fanciful,  the 
homelv  and  realisti(  —  and  it  in- 
eludes  some  of  the  most  interesting 
specimens  of  the  art.  One  of  the 
pictures  represents  a  temale-painter 
in  her  studio,  copyini:  a  Hermes  of 
Hact  hus  upon  a  tai-let  which  rests 
on  an  easel,  while  some  of  her  friends 
or  admirers  are  watching  the  process. 
Another  is  a  scene  in  a  theatre, 
where  a  comedy  is  being  acted  by 
performers  in  masks.  Another  is  a 
four-wheeled  wine  cart,  stopping  at 
the  door  of  a  tavern  to  fill  the  empty 
amphorcT.  There  are,  also,  a  school 
in  which  a  bad  boy  is  being  flogged, 
rope-dancers  and  harlecjuins,  jolly 
tavern-scenes,  and  illustrations  of 
country  life. 

A  single  head,  of  cabinet  size,  be- 


longing to  this  class,  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  things  I  ever  saw. 
It  represents  a  girl,  dressed  as  a 
Muse,  holding  her  tablets  in  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  she 
thoughtfully  touches  her  lips  with 
the  point  of  the  stylus.  The  face  is 
perfectly  abstracted,  and  the  soft, 
gleaming  eyes  look  at  you  without 
seeing  you.  A  smile  has  just  left 
her  lips,  and  it  is  a  pleasant  fancy 
for  which  she  pauses  to  find  the 
proper  words.  It  might  be  a  young 
Sappho,  or  a  Lesbia  writing  to  Ca- 
tullus. Drawing,  colouring,  and  ex- 
pression, are  alike  admirable,  and 
1  scarcely  know  a  single  head  by 
any  later  artist  which  I  would  sooner 
possess. 

The  series  of  dancing  figures  on 
red  or  black  panels  is  known  all 
over  the  world.  The  reproductions, 
however,  are  invariably  too  sharp 
in  drawing,  and  too  gaudy  in  colour- 
ing, and  therefore  do  not  fairly  re- 
present the  grace  and  richness  of 
the  originals.  They  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  s.^en  close  at  hand: 
the  features  and  finer  folds  of  the 
drapery  only  appear  when  you  step 
back  three  or  four  paces.  Moreover, 
they  abor.nd  in  exquisite  half-tints, 
which  the  copyists  generally  over- 
look or  neglect.  Whatever  faults 
there  may  be  in  the  drawing  of 
these  figures,  scarcely  one  of  which 
is  faultless,  all  are  free,  soaring, 
elastic— all  bound  or  fly  as  if  by  an 
independent  life  of  their  own.  No 
line  is  stiff  or  ungraceful  ;  no  figure 
repeats  the  other ;  and  the  spirit 
and  invention  displayed  in  them 
seem  to  be  really  inexhausuble. 

Here  Thorwaldsen  found  the  hint 
for  his  '•  Sale  of  the  Loves  ;"  the 
l*ompeiian  picture  is  identical  in 
design.  Many  of  the  paintings,  in- 
deed, from  their  grace,  simplicity, 
and  freedom,  and  the  fact  of  the 
figures  being  represented  nearly 
upon  the  same  plane,  mighi  be  con- 
verted into  bas-reliefs.  I  found 
that  the  principal  mistake  in  draw- 
ing consisted  in  making  the  head 
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and  tnink  much  longer  tJian  the 
legs.  Nearly  all  the  second-rale 
Pompeiian  artists  seem  to  have 
taken  the  umbilicus  for  the  central 
j)oint  of  the  botlv,  instead  of  the 
base  of  the  pelvis.  This  is  a  pro- 
j)ortion  which  is  often  api)roached 
in  nature,  but  it  is  never  agreeable 
to  the  eye.  Among  the  working 
c'asses,  especially,  the  thighs  and 
upj)er  arms  are  generally  too  short, 
and  the  trunk  too  long  for  beauty. 
In  ])ictures  of  the  better  class,  this 
fault  does  not  exist. 

I  c^n  only  describe  a  few  of  the 
mythological  subjects,  and  rather 
for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  treated 
by  the  artists,  than  with  any  hope 
of  repiosenting  in  words  their  com- 
mingled grace  and  re])ose,  and  the 
jiurity  and  harmony  of  their  colour- 
ing. They  are  of  all  ])rop(;rtions, 
from  small  cabinet  to  life  si/e. 
Some  sul)je<ts  —  such  as  IV-rseus 
anilAndromedi,the  tliglitof  Phryxus 
and  Ilelle,  Mars  and  \'eiius,  Medea, 
A(  hilles,  and  Theseus,  are  rei)eate<i 
freiiuently,  but  are  always  varied  in 
the  re[)rcsentation.  The  figures 
exhibit  a  freedom  and  variety  of 
])oslure  whirh  is  remarkable,  and 
which  betrays,  at  least,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  human  form. 

( )ne  of  the  m«.)st  striking  i)ictures 
is  a  single  figure  of  Medea,  medi- 
tating revenge.  She  stands  in  a 
somewhat  listless  attitude,  with  hang- 
ing arms  and  hands  clas])ed  around 
the  hilt  of  the  sheathed  sword.  Her 
head  is  turned  to  one  side,  and  the 
face  powerfully  exjjresses  thecontlict 
of  her  passions.  Nothing  couM  be 
simpler  or  more  effective.  Welcker 
considers  this  picture  a  copy  of 
a  celebrated  original  by  Timomachos 
of  Byzantium. 

'['here  is  another  picture,  repre- 
senting the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia, 
wliich  is  believed  to  be,  if  not  a  copy, 
at  least  a  suggestion,  of  the  famous 
picture  of  Timanthes.  There  are  but 
five  figures,  yet  the  story  is  told  with 
a  pathos  and  force  which  still  touches 


the  beholder.  In  the  centre  of  the 
picture  Iphigenia  is  held  in  the  arms 
of  ITlysses  and  Mejielatis  :  on  the 
right  stands  Calchas,  with  the  knife 
in  liis  hand  ;  on  the  left  Agamemnon, 
his  \eiled  head  betraying  his  grief. 
The  background  is  a  bright  .sea  and 
sky.  Iphigenia  does  not  struggle, 
luit  lifts  her  hands  imploringly.  To 
her  body  is  given  a  soft,  clear  carna- 
tion tint,  while  the  limbs  of  Ulysses 
and  Menelaus  are  a  ruddy  bro>\Ti. 

r>iit  perhai)S  the  finest  .specimen  of 
<  (jlour  is  the  glorious  picture  of  the 
Oentaur  Chiron  teaching  the  young 
Achilles  to  play  ui)on  the  lyre.  The 
boy,  naked  and  of  perfect  form, 
stands  between  the  fore-legs  of  the 
Centaur,  who  is  seated  upon  his 
hind-legs,  while  his  .strong  breast  and 
head  tower  grandly  over  his  pupil, 
behind  and  bevond  whom  he  holds 
the  lyre,  his  right  arm  half  embracing 
him  as  he  strikes  the  wires  with  the 
])lectrum.  Achilles  is  golden-bright 
and  fair  with  immortal  beauty; 
Chiron  is  dusky  and  in  shadow,  ex- 
cei)t  his  head,  .shoulder,  and  right 
arm,  which  the  light  touches  with  a 
warm, bronze-like  tint.  The  boy's  fea- 
tures express  intense prideand  aspira- 
tion, vet  he  is  for  the  moment  subdued 
into  attention.  The  Centaur,  at 
once  grave  and  tender,  betrays  the 
struggle  of  a  tragic  doulile  existence 
in  his  furrowed  brow  and  deep-set, 
mournful  eyes.  His  eijuine  part — 
as  in  every  Cent  uir  represented  in 
the  collection—  is  astonishingly  small: 
it  is  the  head  and  trunk  of  a  large 
man  united  to  the  body  of  a  Shet- 
land ])ony.  The  background  of  the 
picture  is  a  piece  of  richly-de<'oratcd 
architecture. 

^Vithin  the  last  year  or  two  a 
picture  of  The.seus  in  the  I-.abyrinth 
has  been  exhumed  and  added  to  the 
Museum.  The  hero  is  of  life-size, 
nude,  and  admirably  drawn.  At  his 
feet  lies  the  Minotaur,  somewhat 
foreshortened,  while  a  crowd  of  grate- 
ful and  graceful  youths  press  around 
the  deliverer,  clasping  his  knees, 
kissing  his  hands,  and  in  other  lively 
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ways  expressing  their  joy.  Here 
is  nothing  ot'  the  stiffness  of  Byzan- 
tine and  early  JtaHan  art.  The  figures 
move  or  rest  without  constraint,  and 
there  are  some  of  the  youths  who 
even  suggest  the  splendid  impetuo- 
sity of  Tintoretto.  The  more  one 
studies  this  and  the  other  equal 
Pompeiian  pictures,  the  more  one 
feels  that  the  Painting  of  the  an- 
cients was  worthv  to  be  set  beside 
their  Sculpture. 

The  parting  of  Achilles  and  Brise'is 
is  another  of  the  more  important 
pictures,  although  preserved  in  a 
very  damaged  state.  The  weeping 
Briseis  is  led  fcjrth  bv  Patroclus, 
while  Achilles,  seated  in  front  of  his 
tent,  gives  the  order  to  deliver  her 
into  the  hands  of  the  heralds.  There 
is  a  wonderful  contention  of  the 
emotions  of  love,  anger,  and  regret 
in  his  coimtenance,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult 'to  say  which  is  predominant. 
Among  the  other  more  striking  com- 
positions, I  may  mention  Hercules 
finding  his  son  Telephus,  who  is 
sitting  on  the  ground,  suckled  by  a 
doe,  together  with  another  where 
the  son  stands  at  his  father's  knee, 
and  reaches  a  green  bough  to  his 
gentle  foster-mother.  A  noticeable  . 
characteristic  of  all  these  pictures  is 
the  ease,  simplicity,  and  naturalness 
with  which  the  story  is  told.  All  is 
unforced  and  effortless  ;  the  figures 
seem  to  have  grown  in  some  joyous, 
sportive  mood  of  the  artist,  and 
therefore  their  fiiiliuLrs  sufrirest  rather 
wilful  indolence  on  his  part  than 
want  of  power.  In  this  respect  they 
difter  remarkably  from  those  works 
which  mark  the  revival  of  painting 
in  Italv  ci nd  Oernianv.  In  the  latter, 
we  have  serious,  i)assionate  effort, 
fin  (liner  its  wav  si  owl  v,  and  some- 
times  l)v  a^oni^^ii^'^  ener!jv.  towards 
form  and  colour,  and  the  speech 
whi(  h  i:ro\vs  horn  them  :  in  the  for- 
iner,  \\  e  feel  ()nl\  Jie  ea.sv /An*  of  a 
dexterous  liand  and  an  inexhausti- 
ble fancy. 

How    >unny.    and    cheerful,    and 
alive  with  the  s[);rii  of  imperishable 


beauty,  are  those  halls  in  the  base- 
ment storey  of  the  Musuem,  con- 
trasted with  the  haggard,  suffering 
saints  and  tormented  martyrs  of  later 
Neapolitan  art,  in  the  halls  above 
them  !     Even  in  the  houses  of  Pom- 
peii, where   the  glaring   sim   looks 
down  into  the  roofless  chambers  and 
illuminates  every  incomplete  feature 
meant  to  be  unobserved  in  the  twi- 
light of  the  day,  or  the  lamp-light  of 
the  banquets,  and  every  crack  and 
scale  of  time  and  ruin,  the  pictures 
exercise    an    undiminished    charm. 
They  suggest  wealth  and  luxury,  it 
is  true ;   yet  at  the  same  time  they 
speak  of  an  artistic  culture,  so  gene- 
ral and  of  so  high  a  stamp,  that  one 
knows  not  whither  to  turn,  to  match 
it  at  this  day.     Yet  the  golden  era 
of  Grecian  painting  was  already  long 
past,  and  these  pictures  were  to  the 
then   still-existing  master-pieces,  as 
the  figures  of — (let  the  reader  here 
insert  the  name  of  an  inferior  artist !) 
to   those  of  Titian   or  Tintoretto. 
The  Pompeiian  pictures  have,  it  is 
true,  limited  perspective  (partly  be- 
cause depth   is  purposely  omitted 
from  the  backgrounds),  little  fore- 
shortening, little  chiar^  oscuro ;   yet 
they  show  enough  of  each  to  justify 
us  in  supposing  that  the  great  mas- 
ters achieved  as  much,  in  this  re- 
spect, as  the  nature  of  the  vehicle 
in  which  they  painted  would  allow. 
The  Pompeiian  artists  seem  to  have 
been  fully  conscious   of  what  was 
lacking  to  them,  in  the  astonishing 
skill  with  which  they  generally  avoid 
the  necessity  of  foreshortening  and 
perspective. 

One  fact,  evident  to  any  one  who 
sees  the  collection,  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice. In  hundreds  of  pictures,  a  single 
example  of  disagreeable,  inharmo- 
nious colour  can  scarcely  be  found. 
The  instinct  of  the  ancients,  never 
ecjualled  since  their  time  in  regard  to 
form,  appears  to  have  been  fully  as 
true  and  delicate  in  regard  to  colour. 
The  common  workman  dealt  in  ruder 
effects,  and  was  generally  ignorant  of 
he  management  of  half-tints,  which 
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is  S(^  charming  in  llie  best  j)ictiires ; 
but  if  lie  never  triumphed,  at  least  he 
ncwr  often-led. 

( )'.ir  modern  life  is  very  barren  of 
grace  and  beauty,  when  contrasted 
with  that  of  I*omi)eii,  wliere  the 
viilf^are^t  wine-shop,  and  the  poorest 
abode  of  the  mechanic,  had  Its  orna- 
mental frescoes.  Here,  too,  is  ano- 
ther remarkable  evidence  of  the  skill 
of  the  chea])est  workman.  Where 
the  paintings  are  simj)le  patterns  or 
arabe.s<[ue  borders,  they  were  never 
executed  bv  means  of  cut-out  models 
laid  upon  the  plaster  and  i)ainled 
through,  but  with  the  **  free-hand." 
The  workman  had  a  ruler  and  com- 
pass, but  no  more;  and  the  slight 
differences  in  the  repetition  of  the 
same  forms  in  a  border  attest  his 
dexterity  even  more  than  his  want 
of  it. 

I*ainting  and  sculpture  were  neces- 
sities of  all  domestic  or  pul)lic  life  in 
Pompeii.  Diomed,  Marcus  Taiere- 
tius.  and  Cornelius  Rufus,  had  their 
mosaic  pavements,  their  marble  and 
bronze  statues,  their  grottoes  of 
shells,  and  their  illustrations  of 
Homer;  but  the  fuller  and  soa}>- 
boiler  had  also  their  terra-cotta 
heroes  and  deities,  and  the  pictures 
of  their  profession,  on  their  walls. 
In  the  winc-shoi)  and  the  eating- 
house,  the  guests  sat  under  panels  of 


St illlife which  no  doubt  made  their 
mouths  water.  It  is  as  difficult  to 
find  an  un decorated  wall  in  Pompeii, 
as  to  find  one  tastefully  decorated 
in  London.  Hie  town  must  have 
been  a  grand  ijanorama  of  art,  and 
every  street,  or  arch,  or  atrium,  or 
]»eristyle  an  harmonious  picture. 
\Vhat,  then,  must  have  been  Baiae, 
and  Capua,  and  the  one  supreme 
Rome  ! 

^\'e  are  loth  to  believe  that  any 
talent  or  faculty  once  possessed  by 
Man  can  have  perished.  We  cannot 
even  admit,  without  a  sense  of  mor- 
tii'ication,  that  any  i)eople  were  more 
L.enerallydeveK)])ed  in  any  particular 
•  lirection,  than  ourselves.  Yet,  when 
we  learn  how  imiversal  was  the  in- 
stinct of  proportion  among  the 
anricnts — how  taste  and  the  love  of 
symmetry  came  as  natural  to  them  as 
hunger  or  gambling,  and  then  con- 
sider how  slowly  and  painfully  we 
moderns  must  be  educated,  in  order 
to  appreciate  correctly  their  com- 
monest works  —  what  monstrosities 
we  bow  down  before  and  worship — 
how  inert  is  the  love  of  harmonious 
form  and  colour  among  the  masses  of 
the  people  :  when  all  this  is  clear,  we 
realise  that  mankind  has  lost  that 
much  of  its  grace  and  tlie  Earth  that 
much  of  her  glory. 
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DEEP  SEA  EXPLORATION. 


Various  opinions  were  long  enter- 
tained by  naturalists  on  the  subject 
of  the  existence  of  animal  life  at 
very  great  depths  below  the  surface 
of  the  ocean,  and  it  was  only  when 
.more  complete  investigations  were 
undertaken  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, during  the  summers  of  1868 
and  1869,  that  the  question  as  to 
whether  life  became  more  and  more 
scarce,  and  finally  extinct,  as  the 
«<iepth  increased  from  200  fathoms 
•downwards,  was  decisively  deter- 
mined. One  of  the  earliest  records 
of  deep-sea  dredging  is  contained 
in  Sir  John  Ross's  account  of  his 
Arctic  Expedition ;  the  ship  sound- 
•ed  in  1000  fathoms,  between  one 
and  two  miles  off  shore,  (lat.  730 
.37'  N.,  and  long.  750  25'  W.,)  and 
the  line  brought  up  attached  to  it 
evidence  of  animal  life  at  this  depth. 
In  another  sounding  in  1050  fathoms 
a  small  starfish  was  found  on  the 
line,  below  the  800-fathom  mark. 
The  late  Professor  Forbes  carried 
on  an  extensive  series  of  investiga- 
tions with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  animal  life  at  different  depths, 
and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
none  would  be  found  at  a  greater 
distance  below  the  surface  than  300 
ifathoms.  He  himself  did  not  ex- 
amine the  sea  bottom  below  230 
fathoms,  but  his  eminent  position  as 
-a  naturalist  caused  his  opinion  to 


be  almost  universally  adopted  by 
his  scientific  contemporaries.  His 
views,  however,  were  not  confirmed 
by  the  results  obtained  during  the 
expeditions  of  Sir  John  Ross  and 
Sir  John  Franklin;  in  both  cases  life 
was  found  in  depths  ranging  from 
270  to  400  fathoms.  The  theory 
of  Professor  Forbes  was  no  doubt 
calculated  to  meet  with  very  general 
support,  for  everyone  considered 
that  the  conditions  a  mile  below  the 
surface  of  the  ocean  would  be  so 
anomalous  as  to  render  the  existence 
of  creatures,  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  nearer  the  surface,  difficult  if 
not  impossible. 

In  the  year  1864,  a  very  distin- 
guished naturalist,  G.  O.  Sars,  was 
sent  by  the  Swedish  Government  on 
an  expedition  connected  with  the 
Commission  on  Fisheries,  and  he 
had  thus  an  opportunity  of  dredging 
in  deep  water,  within  the  Arctic 
circle.  He  found  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea 
did  not  accord  at  all  with  the 
theories  of  Professor  Forbes.  He 
succeeded  in  bringing  up  very  nu- 
merous specimens  of  aninuil  forms, 
many  quite  new  to  science,  and  all 
of  the  greatest  interest  in  connection 
with  geology.  One  form  occurred 
in  large  quantity :  it  was  a  variety  of 
stalked  starfish  or  "  crinoid."  The 
creature  was  supported  on  a  thin 
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slcm,  a  few  inches  long,   and  Ihc 
head  closely  resembled   the   inter- 
mediate stage  of  an   allied  group, 
known  as  the  "  I  eather  stars,"  which 
are  by  no  means  rare  on  the  Nor- 
wegian coast.     Farther  examination, 
however,  proved  that  the  newly  dis- 
covered crinoid  was  a  mature  form, 
and  belonged  to  another  family  of 
the  order  before  this  time  known  as 
fohsils.     Thus  Sars  showed  tiuit  in 
our  own  seas  there  was  a  livini:  re- 
presenlative  (jf  a  family  previously 
sup])osed  to  have  disajjpeared  and 
become  extinct.     No  wonder,  then, 
that  this  remarkable  fact  caused  in 
the  naturalist  world  a  stroma  desire 
to   investigate   .still    more   hilly   the 
conditions  and  distribution  (jt  aniuial 
life  in  the  great  sea  depths. 

Previous  to  theexi)edition  ofSars, 
li.  M.  S.  ''  IJulldog  '•'  had  been  cm- 
ployed  to  make  a  scries  of  sound- 
ings in  the  Atlantic.  l;asln  ;  aiul  dur- 
ing the  cruise  a  number  of  observa- 
tions were  carried  on,  with  a  view  to 
determine  the  nnuire  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, if  any,  of  the  sea  bottom  ;  but 
although  evidence  of  life  was  found 
in  these  researc  lies,  it  was  very  de- 
fective, depending  i^rincijially  on 
staifish  clinging  to  the  lead  lines; 
the  subject  attracted  little  attenticm, 
and  naturalists  c<.)ntinued  to  fa\our 
Forbes'  "Zero  of  Animal  Life." 

At  the  time  of  the  Sars  e\};edi- 
tion,  Dr.  Carpenter,  I'.R.S.,  the 
celebrated  zoologist,  and  Dr.  Wy- 
ville  Thomson,  F'.R.S.,  I'rofessor 
of  Natural  History,  Queen's  College, 
IJelfast,  were  enga^jed  in  certain 
impiiries  which  rendered  the  (Us- 
covery  of  the  new  **  crinoid "  of 
peculiar  interest  to  them  ;  and  after 
thoroughly  discussing  the  import- 
ance of  i)rosecuting  these  investiga- 
tions, it  was  decided  that  Dr.  Thom- 
son should  write  to  Dr.  Carjjcnter, 
then  Vice-President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  describing  the  facts  which 
remained  to  be  lully  ascertained, 
and  also  containing  a  general  sketch 
of  the  results  likely  to  arise  from 
such  a  line  of  research.     It  was  also 


suggested  that  in  case  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Royal  Society  considered 
the  subject  one  of  great  scientific 
importance,  they  should  request  the 
Admiralty  I5card  to  permit  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  vessels  to  be  proper- 
ly fitted  up  widi  all  the  requisites 
for  deep-sea  dredging,  and  devoted 
to  this  i)urpose  during  the  summer 
months.  It  was  thought  that  the 
(juestion  of  deep  -  sea  life  might 
under  diese  circumstances  run  a 
fair  chance  of  being  finally  elucidat- 
ed, by  oblaming  a  quantity  of  the 
bottom,  and  observing  the  nature 
of  its  inhabitants. 

The    Royal    Society  having    ex- 
pressed a  favourable  opinion  of  the 
scheme   laid    before   them  by  Drs. 
Carpenter   antl   Thomson,  the  sur- 
veying   St  earn- vessel,    "  Lightning," 
was   j>laced  at  their  .service  during 
a  portion   of  the  summer  of  i8C8. 
J^'or  various  reasons  it  was  decided 
to  examine  the  .sea  bottom  off  the 
north  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood   of    the    Faroe    Islands. 
I.' n fortunately  for  the  success  of  the 
expediti(;n,  the  weather  proved  un- 
exceptionably  unfavourable ;  and  du- 
ring the  whole   cruise — a  space  of 
six  weeks— the    dredge  could  only 
be  sent  down  on  nine  days,  and  out 
of  these   only  four   times  in  deep 
water.     The  dredging  on  the  Faroe 
banks  yielded  but  |)oor  results  ;  and 
after  remaining  a  short  time  at  Thors- 
haven,   the  vessirl   [)roceeded   on  a 
south-easterly  course,  and  some  time 
was  occupied  in  the  investigation  of 
a  **  cold   area,"  where   the   bottom 
was  partly  stony  and  ])artly  sandy^ 
and   the   temperature   had  .sunk  to 
32'*  F. ;   in   this  region  animal  life 
was  thinly  distributed,  and  by   na 
means   of  a  high   order.      Shortly 
afterwards  an  opportunity  occurred 
of  dredging  in  530  fathoms,  and  a 
quantity  of  fine  grey  mud,  or  "  ooze,"^ 
was  brought  up.      Wc    shall  now 
briefly  sketch  the  results  obtained 
during  the  cruise  of  the  "  Lightning,'^ 
partly  abstracted  from  the  report  of 
a  lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  Wyville 
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Thomson,  before  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  and  partly  from  the  "  Re- 
port of  the  *  Lightning'  Expedition," 
read  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
London. 

In  all  deep-sea  investigations  it 
is  most  important  to  determine  with 
great  exactitude  the  precise  depth ; 
and  recently  the  great  improvements 
made  in  sounding  instruments  render 
this  operation  one  of  accuracy.  By 
a  vanety  of  arrangements,  the  nature 
of  the  bottom  can  be  ascertained  by 
the  examination  of  small  quantities 
brought  up  by  the  sounding  line. 
Previous  to  laying  the  Atlantic  cable, 
the  deep-sea  area  between  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland  and  America  was 
carefully  surveyed,  and  samples  of 
the  bottom  brought  home  for  inves- 
tigation. In  every  case  the  bottom 
was  found  to  consist  of  fine  mud,  or 
"  ooze,"  formed,  it  may  be  said,  of 
enormous  quantities  of  the  calcare- 
ous shells  of  a  Rhizopod,  Globi- 
gerina,  and  other  allied  forms.  The 
ooze  exists  over  the  large  plain  which 
extends  from  Valentia  to  Newfound- 
land, having  a  depth  of  about  2000 
fathoms,  and  gradually  becoming 
deeper  in  a  more  southerly  direction. 
Now  a  microscopic  examination  of 
tlie  great  chalk  formation  of  England 
reveals  the  interesting  and  important 
fact,  that  in  every  essential  point  it 
is  identical  with  the  ooze,  and  is 
formed  of  the  small  spherical  shells 
of  Globigerina  and  its  allies.  Hence 
It  was  at  once  rendered  apparent  that 
the  nature  of  the  chalk  formations  of 
England  was  identic  al  with  the  vast 
deposit  of  ooze  composing  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Atlantic,  the  only  question 
remaining  unsolved  being,  whether 
these  small  organisms  really  lived  at 
the  depths  where  the  soundings  were 
made,  or  nearer  to  the  surface,  and 
after  death  had  sunk  down  to  the 
bottom. 

One  object  of  the  expedition  was 
to  determine  the  temperatures  of  the 
bottom  and  surface  water  at  each 
sounding  station  ;  and  we  may  here 
remark  that  as  sea  water  contains 


a  ver}'  considerable  number  of  salts 
dissolved  in  it,  we  cannot  expect  to 
find  a  uniform  temperature  of  30®  F. 
at  a  certain  depth.  \Vere  the  ocean 
composed  of  fresh  water,  we  should 
then  have  it,  when  excluded  from 
the  influence  of  the  sun's  heat  and 
warm  or  cold  currents,  maintaining 
a  uniform  temperature  of  39°  F.,  its 
point  of  maximum  density.  Sea 
water,  however,  from  the  causes 
above  mentioned,  does  not  cease  to 
contract  when  cooled  below  39"*  F. ; 
it  diminishes  steadily  to  its  freezing 
point,  which  is  about  28°  F.  when 
agitated,  and  25°  F.  when  left  per- 
fectly undisturbed.  Although  ontf 
source  of  error  prevented  very  great 
accuracy  in  the  "  Lightning"  ther- 
mometric  experiments,  yet  enough 
was  done  to  settle  definitely  several 
facts  connected  with  the  temperature 
of  the  deep  sea.  At  some  distance 
from  the  coast  of  Stomoway,  two 
thermometers,  sent  down  in  500 
fathoms,  indicated  a  temperature  of 
49°  F.,  and  subsequent  observations 
confirmed  this  result ;  namely,  that 
the  temperature  was  almost  constant 
throughout  the  warm  or  Gulf-stream 
area  of  the  region.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Faroe  Islands,  the 
three  registered  thermometers  gave 
a  mean  result  of  32.2®  F.  in  510- 
fathoms  water,  almost  exactly  the 
freezing  point  of  fresh  water.  It  was 
then  found  that  a  "  cold  area  "  ex- 
tended from  about  lat.  60°  and  61® 
N.,  to  long.  4''  30'  and  7**  30'  W.,  at 
a  depth  varying  from  400  to  500 
fathoms,  and  that  another  area 
stretched  north-westward,  westward, 
and  south-westward  of  this  cold 
area.  One  explanation  of  the  cause 
of  the  warm  area  naturally  occurs, 
namely,  that  the  Gulf  Stream  affects 
the  temperature  of  the  sea  to  the 
very  bottom,  and  that  its  influence 
is  so  considerable  as  to  render  the 
temperature  49**  F.  over  a  very  large 
region.  But  it  is  not  so  easily  seen 
why  the  cold  area  remains  a  few  de- 
grees above  the  freezing  point  of 
salt  water. 
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In  the-  warm  area  r.bo\c  mention- 
ed 1,  the-  clrL-'l.:^ing  rc-sui:-!  <.onsi.sii:(i  of 
l.'ir;('j  quaiiliiie-j  of  oo/c,  containing 
Glohigcrin.'i;,  althoii;:h  not  in  such 
lar^^L-  II m niters  as  at  some  of  the 
other  «;t;itions  ;  but  it  '.vas  on  this 
part  of  the  crui.-.c  that  a  discover)'  of 
very  pTcat  interest  was  made:  — on 
one  occasion  a  number  of  sponges 
were  brought  up,  mixed  with  mud, 
living,  ancl  having  a  series  of  beauti- 
fully-formed spicules  suspended  in 
the  transparent  walls  of  the  animals. 
These  sjxjnges  pcjssessed  extensive 
beards,  formed  of  fme  threads  of 
silica,  extending  in  «very  direction 
through  the  surface  of  the  ooze. 
Some  of  them  were  nearly  allied  to 
the  Venus*  Flower  liasket  of  the 
Phillippiner:,  while  two  specimens 
apj)eared  to  belong  to  the  species 
Hyalonema,  the  strange  glass  rope 
sponge  of  Japan.  These  creatures, 
covered  with  sarcodc,  were  buried  in 
the  ooze  nearly  to  the  lip  ;  the  mud 
contained  (luantities  of  the  siliceous 
fibres  of  the  vitreous  sponge,  and 
was  so  filled  with  the  sarcode  as  to 
appear  as  if  mixed   with  white  of 

egg. 

Further  examination  of  the  ooze 
proved  conclusively  that  at  the  pre- 
sent time  a  vast  chalk  formation  is 
being  gradually  deposited  in  the 
depths  of  the  Atlantic,  and  not  only 
is  it  chalk  which  is  accumulating  in 
the  ocean  bed,  but  it  is  the  chalk  of 
the  cretaceous  period.  There  is 
certainly  reason  for  assuming  that  no 
very  great  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  crust  of  the  earth  since  the  Me- 
zozoic  period,  and  those  great  de- 
pressions, the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and 
Antarctic  oceans,  existed  even  be- 
fore that  remote  epoch.  Small 
changes  have  undoubtedly  occurred, 
but  the  formations  once  existing 
during  the  period  of  depression, 
and  now  raised  by  some  upheaval, 
arc  all  local  and  shallow  water  beds. 
In  fact,  we  have  no  cause  to  suppose 
that  the  physical  and  biological  con- 
ditions of  two-thirds  of  the  ocean 
luvo  been  much  changed  by  causes 


which  affect  the  different  relative 
positions  of  sea  and  land  ;  unques^ 
tionably  temperatures  have  altered, 
as  climates,  from  whatever  cause, 
become  more  or  less  tropical,  but 
the  efiect  of  this  will  be  found  in 
the  gradual  iranslbrmations  which 
appear  in  the  chalk  fauna  during 
countless  ages. 

When  a  fragment  of  chalk  is  dis- 
solved in  an  aciil,  we  have  always  a 
small  residue,  consisting  of  silica, 
which  we  have  ever)'  reason  to  sup- 
pose to  be  of  inorganic  origin — in 
fact,  a  fragment  of  some  mineral. 
Very  frequently  we  find  large  masses 
of  flint  adapted  to  the  cavity  existing 
in  the  chalk  bed ;  many  of  these 
flints  are  cpiite  shapeless,  but  again 
many  of  them  possess  the  form  and 
general  appearance  of  one  of  the  cup- 
shaped  sponges.  To  explain  the  pre- 
sence of  the  flints  was  long  felt  to 
be  a  serious  difficulty,  and  the  only 
probable  explanation  rests  on  the 
celebrated  investigations  of  the  late 
master  of  the  Mint,  Thomas  Graham, 
F.R.S.,  on  Crystalloids  and  Colloids. 
It  seems  possible  that  the  organic 
silica  being  dissolved  out  of  the  cal- 
careous matrix,  the  solution  filters 
through  the  walJs  of  the  cavity  which 
act  as  a  porous  diaphragm,  and  the 
water  is  gradually  drained  away  from 
the  silica  which  is  in  the  ccUoid  state, 
and  slowly  hardens  in  the  vacant 
space. 

In  concluding  the  report  laid  be^ 
fore  the  Royal  Society,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  results  of  great  impor- 
tance mi^ht  be  obtained  by  institut- 
ing a  senes  of  Physical  observations 
in  addition  to  those  more  intimate- 
ly connected  with  natural  history. 
For  instance,  (i)  to  determine  the 
temperature  not  merelyof  the  bottom 
but  also  of  various  lesser  depths 
above  it ;  (2)  the  relative  composi- 
tion of  the  water  at  different  depths ; 
(3)  the  proportion  of  the  gases  con- 
tained in  the  water  at  the  various 
depths. 

During  the  summer  of  1869,  H, 
M.S.  "  Porcupine "  was  placed  at 
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the  service  of  the  Royal  Society,  for 
the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  re- 
searches so  successfully  commenced 
the   previous  year.     Some  changes 
were  made  in  the  nature  of  the  in- 
vestigations ;  a  physical  department 
was    organised,    and    arrangements 
made    to    examine    as    carefully   as 
possible  the  nature  of  the  sea- water 
brought  up  from  various  de])ths.    A 
change  was  also  made  in  the  form 
of  thermometer  adoi)tcd.     A  series 
of  experiments  had  hecn   instituted 
during  the  preceiling  winter,  with  a 
view  to   calculate   the  effect   which 
great  pressures,  such  as    deep-sea 
thermometers  are  constantly  exposed 
to,  would  have  on  the  temperatures 
registered    by   the    index.      It  was 
found  that  considerable  errors  aros^ 
from  the  diminution  in  capacity  of 
the  bulb,  the  indications  from  this 
cause  being  too  great.    The  late  Dr. 
W.  A.  Miller,  F.  R.S.,  devised  a  sim- 
ple arrangement  to  remove  this  dif- 
ficulty, which  was  found,  upon  trial, 
to  be  perfectly  successful.    The  ther- 
mometers employed  were  construct- 
ed on  Six's  principle,  and   the  me- 
thod used  by  Dr.  Miller  to  protect 
the   thermometers  from   the  effects 
of  i)ressiire,  consisted  simply  in  en- 
closing  the   bulb    in    a   second   or 
outer  glass  tube,  which  was  fused 
on  the  stem  of  the  instrument ;  the 
space  between  the  inner  and  outer 
tubes  was  nearly  filled  with  alcohol, 
leaving  a  little   space   to   allow   of 
variation  in  bulk  due  to  expansion. 
The  spirit  was  heated,  to  displace 
the  air   by   means    of  the   alcohol 
vapour,  and  the  outer  tube  with  its 
contents    hermetically   sealed.      In 
this  way  external  pressures  are  pre- 
vented from   affecting  the  bulb  of 
the  thermometer  within,  whilst  the 
changes  of  temperature  easily  pene- 
trate to  the  inner  bulb.    The  instru- 
ments were   enclosed  in  a  copper 
case,  to  protect  them  from  any  acci- 
dental shock,  openingo  being  left  for 
the  free  passage  of  the  water.     A 
number  of  experiments  were  made, 
in  which  several  protected  and  un- 


protected thermometers  were  placed 
in  a  strong  iron  vessel,  filled  with 
water  and  exposed  to  a  hydraulic 
pressure,  extending  to  three  tons  on 
the  square  inch.  The  indications 
of  the  unprotected  minimum  ther- 
mometers were  invariably  too  great, 
while  the  records  of  the  protected 
thermometers  always  agreed  closely. 
By  this  improvement  of  Dr.  Miller's 
our  instrument  was  constructed  so 
as  to  yield  very  trustworthy  and 
accurate  results. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the 
various   arrangements   adopted    on 
board  the  "  Porcupine,"  in  order  to 
accomplish  successfully  the  scientific 
objects  of  the  Expedition,  it  may  be 
more  advisable  to  give  an  account 
of  the  programme  of  the  work  dur- 
ing the  summer.     The  vessel  was  a 
paddle  steamer  of  about  382  tons, 
possessing  sufiicient  accommodation 
to  carry  a  supply  of  coal  capable  of 
lasting  for  a  fortnight's  cruise  when 
dredging,  as  of  course  great  speed 
was  not  required  —  in  fact,   would 
have  been  a  serious  evil,  in  the  ser- 
vice  in  which  she  was  employed. 
The  scientific  corps  of  the  first  cruise 
of  the  season  was  composed  of  John 
Gwyn  Jeffreys,  Esq.,   F.R.S.,  chief 
of  the  Natural  History  department ; 
and  W.    L.    Carpenter,    Esq.,   had 
charge   of  the    Physical   investiga- 
tions, connected  with  the  composi- 
tion of  sea -water.     Starting  from 
Valentia,  a  series  of  dredgings  were 
made  in  different  depths  off  the  Irish 
coast,  the  deepest  being  about  1600 
fathoms.    They  then  proceeded  in  a 
northerly  direction  towards  Rockall ; 
and  after  having  obtained  a  number 
of  valuable  and  interesting  results, 
the  "  Porcupine "  arrived  safely  at 
Belfast,  from  which  place  Dr.  Thom- 
son and  myself  had  made  arrange- 
ments to  start  on  the  second  por- 
tion of  the  summer's  work.     Pro- 
fessor Thomson  occupied  the  posi- 
tion previously  filled  by  Mr.  Gwyn 
Jeffreys,  and  I  had  charge  of  the 
Physical  section.      On  coming  on 
board,  it  was  impossible  to  av( 
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noticing'  the  numlK-rlc.s  r:oil.s  of  rope 
susj;«:inl«:fl  along  one  siflc  of  the 
<iii;trt<T  clcr.k,  on  a  row  of  iron  ro<ls, 
Icriiiiiiaiinf^  in  roiinrj  wooden  balls, 
whi';li  soon  ret.eived  the  sobriquet 
of  "Aunt  Sallies,"  from  their  resem- 
lj]anc:e  Uy  tlie  fi;.Mire  of  the  principal 
passive  personage-  in  that  interesting 
^ame.  The  dredging  line  consisted 
of  ahoiit  four  rniles  of  ^:trong  two- 
and  a  half  iiu.h  rope,  most  <arefiilly 
sj;|r(.ted  f«>r  llu;  effifiient  disduirge 
oj  its  rr:.p'^n:,iMe  duti'-^.  I'laced  at 
the  inner  side  of  one  jaddlebox 
was  the  small  donkey  engine,  whose 
of  fir. e  it  was  to  bring  up  our  dredge 
or  sonnding-line  as  rapirlly  as  ])Os 
sible,  and  rertainly  this  pretly  pie«  e 
of  nuu:lianism  peifonii'd  its  aniiirjiis 
funclidiis  thoniUL-hly  well.  One  der- 
ric:k  was  j^laeed  over  the  slerii,  and 
anolher  at  the  bow,  s«j  that  we  eoiild 
Send  down  the  dred;^(r  or  somnliiig- 
lini!  in  whatever  position  was  fiMMid 
most  convenient.  A  very  ingenious 
method  WIS  iis(!(l  to  taker  the  strain 
off  the  n^pe,  wln-n  \\r;rking  aL  gr«-at 
ileplhs.  Inia;;ine  two  (:ir(  iilar  woc^d- 
c:n  discs,  \\\n)\\\  a  foot  in  dianieler, 
s<-<  ured  to  ea(  h  other  at  an  interval 
of  three  or  four  le«t,  by  ninneioiis 
solid  cords  of  vulcanised  india  nib- 
Inrr,  eaeh  about  half- an -inch  i?i 
diamelJ-r.  When  tin?  drcrd^e;  was 
overboard,  a  bight  was  taken  in  the 
rope,  and  the  '*  A(  cumulator"  ])lacejl 
in  the  interval  :  the  result  was  that 
when  the  dre«l:;e  met  with  anv  un- 
expected  obs*a(  le  impeding  its  pro- 
gress along  the  surfaee  of  the  bottom, 
ihe  first  tiiision  came  on  the  elastic 
0)rds,  and  as  these  yielded  gra<lually 
an«l  then  relaxed  as  the  pressure 
c'eased,  thtr  <langer  of  snapping  our 
valuable  ropes  was  greatly  dimin- 
islu-d.  'I'he  dredge  itself  consisted 
of  a  strong  iron  frame,  Viith  sloping 
lips.  «  al<  ulated  to  detach  any  object 
at  the  bottom  ;  the  netattai  hed  was 
strong,  and  enclosed  in  a  bag  of 
liid«',  in  order  to  [irevent  the  escaj)0 
of  rven  the  smallest  creatures.  Seve- 
ral di Keren t  forms  of  dredge  were 
employed  during  the  summer.    One 


improvement  devised  by  our  able 
(.aptain,  Commander  Calver,  added 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  northern 
(Iredgings  :  it  consisted  in  attaching 
bunches  of  rope  fibres  to  the  dredge^ 
and  the.se  entangled  any  aninuds, 
such  as  siliceous  sponges. 

The  objects  of  the  Physical  de- 
]>artment  of  the  expedition  were  cer- 
tainly i){  the  highest  interest  and 
importance,  l^ure  water  has  the 
jjroperty  of  dissolving  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  gases  ccjiitained  in  the  atmo- 
sj>here,  and  sea-water  is  also  largely 
lerated  with  various  proportions  of 
the  three  gases,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
a? id  carbonic  acid.  What  effect  have 
depth,  iem]>erature,  and  animal  life, 
o\\  the  presence  and  relative  quan- 
tities of  these  gases;  is  the  amount 
the  same  in  every  layer  of  the  ocean, 
or  does  it  vary  according  to  some 
law  yet  to  be  di.scovcred  ?  These 
were  <|uesti(;ns  remaining  to  be 
solved.  Again,  was  the  sea  equally 
salt  throughout  its  whole  extent,  did 
the  specific  gravity  change  with  the 
depth,  and  fmally,  was  organic  mat- 
ter present  in  every  part  of  the  deep? 
A  former  objection  to  the  existence 
of  animal  life  at  great  depths,  had 
been  the  absence  of  any  conceivable 
source  of  food,  and  <:erlainly  this 
appeared  to  be  a  serious  obstacle  to 
the  views  of  those  who  were  an- 
tagonistic to  the  ideas  of  Professor 
Forbes.  It  occurred  to  Dr.  Wyvill 
'i'homson,  however,  that  it  was  just 
])()ssible  that  organic  matter  in  a 
state  of  solution  was  distributed 
thnjiighout  the  ocean.  IJy  means 
of  certain  reagents  the  presence 
and  comi>arative  amount  of  organic 
matter  can  be  ascertained,  and  du- 
ring the  expeditions  these  important 
observations  were  carefully  carried 
out.  During  the  first  cruise,  Mr. 
\V.  L.  Carpenter  performed  a  suc- 
ces.sfiil  Series  of  experiments,  and 
found,  as  a  general  result,  that  the 
bottom  water  contained  more  car- 
bonic acid  than  that  nearer  the  sur- 
face ;  the  nitrogen  remaining  nearly 
constant,  and  the  oxygen  and  car- 
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bonic  acid  changing  places.  Organic 
matter  was  found  in  every  part  of 
the  deep  sea,  and  these  results  are 
fully  confirmed  by  my  own.  Before 
giving  an  account  of  the  cruise  on 
which  I  was  personally  engaged,  I 
think  it  better  to  describe  briefly 
the  history  of  the  subjects  in  which 
I  felt  especial  interest. 

Comparatively  few  researches  have 
been  carried  on  with  the  object  of 
determining  the  precise  amount  and 
nature  of  the  gases  which  are  dis- 
solved in  sea- water  at  any  great 
depths  below  the  surface.  During 
the  voyage  of  the  *'Bonite,"  in  the 
years  1836-7,  samples  of  sea-water 
were  collected,  carefully  sealed-up 
in  flasks,  and  brought  home  to  be 
analysed  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
College  of  France. 

The  surface  waters  were  all  per- 
fectly transparent,  but  those  col- 
lected from  a  greater  depth  con- 
tained white  flocculent  particles. 
The  amount  of  gases  held  in  solu- 
tion was  determined  by  boiling  the 
water  in  a  flask,  and  collecting  over 
mercury.  In  conclusion,  M.  Daron- 
deau  states  that  the  total  gas  in  sea 
water  is  less  near  the  surface,  and 
the  difference  in  amount  increases 
considerably  with  the  depth.  The 
gas  from  the  deeper  water  contains 
more  carbonic  acid  than  that  from 
the  surf-ice,  but  this  result  may 
have  arisen  from  the  decomposition 
of  tlie  flocculent  matter  previously 
mentioned. 

In  the  "  Porcupine"  expedition  spe- 
cimens of  water  were  procured  by 
means  of  a  large  brass  tul^e  attach- 
ed to  the  soimding-line.  This  tube 
had  two  carefully-fitted  valves  placed 
in  it,  one  at  the  upper  end,  the 
other  below,  but  both  opening  up- 
wards, so  that  when  the  instrument 
was  descending,  the  water  flowed 
freely  through  it,  but  on  proceeding 
to  draw  it  up,  the  pressure  of  the 
external  water  closed  the  valves, 
and  the  sample  of  the  last  water 
which  had  entered  the  tube  was  se- 
cured.    The   method  worked  per- 


fectly, except  when  the  sounding- 
line  came  up  at  a  great  angle,  in 
which  case  the  valves  seemed  not 
to  hold  in  quite  so  well  as  when  the 
line  was  brought  up  perpendicu- 
larly. 

Having  got  the  water  on  board, 
one  portion  of  about  800  c.  c.  was 
placed  in  a  flask,  and  the  gases 
determined  by  boiling,  according  to 
the  method  of  the  late  Dr.  Miller. 
In  every  case  the  total  gas  was 
divided  into  two  portions,  so  that 
duplicate  experiments  could  be  ob- 
tained. The  amount  of  organic 
matter  in  two  quantities  of  water  of 
250  c.  c.  each  was  observed  by  Dr. 
Miller's  process,  and  the  specific 
gravity  was  taken  with  great  care  by 
means  of  two  or  three  instruments. 
As  a  sequel  to  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  Chemical  Society  on  the 
analyses  of  sea-water,  performed  on 
board  H.M.S.  "Porcupine,"  I  ex- 
amined the  composition  of  the  water 
taken  from  various  depths.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  very  small  amounts 
of  the  samples  which  remained,  after 
obtaining  the  quantity  of  the  gases 
held  in  solution  and  the  organic 
matter,  it  was  only  possible  to  deter- 
mine the  more  important  substances 
contained  in  them,  and  unfortunate- 
ly, the  proportion  of  potassium  at 
the  different  depths  could  not  be 
observed. 

The  valuable  researches  of  Pro- 
fessor Forchammer  on  the  composi- 
of  sea- water  from  different  parts  of 
the  ocean  were  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  in  a  paper  read 
November  17th,  1864.  He  pro- 
cured a  number  of  specimens  from 
various  depths  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
between  BaflFin's  Bay  and  the  Equa- 
tor, and  found  that  water  from  the 
former  place  contained  the  same 
(juantity  of  salts  in  the  surface  and 
depth ;  but  on  passing  the  most 
southern  point  of  Greenland,  the 
surface  water  contained  more  salt 
than  that  from  below,  the  difference 
increasing  towards  the  Equator.  In 
one  case  he  found  that  the  more- 
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dense  water  occiirred  between  two 
weaker  portions,  and  one  of  the 
scries  of  analyses  ni)[)enile(l  to  this 
paper  gives  a  similar  result.  Tie 
also  observed  that,  in  some  cases, 
the  amount  of  salt  in(  reascs  with 
the  depth,  and  in  other  rases  it 
diminishes.  A  number  of  SDecimens 
collected  between  lat.  50^  56'  and 
50*^  22'  N.,  and  long.  12^  6'  and 
15^  59  ^-i  fjf^  die  west  roast  of 
Ireland,  gave  .^5'^H3  grammes  per 
litre  of  salts  for  tlie  surface-water, 
and  35'6S7  for  a  depth  of  from  200 
to  1,750  iathoms. 

Defijre  pnjceoding  to  mention  llie 
results  of  the  analysis  of  deep  sea- 
water,  I  wish  to  direct  attention   to 
the  <:(mii position    of    Atlantic    oo/e 
brought  up  by  the  dredge  fmin  the 
enormous  depth  of  2,435  fi'thoms. 
The   ])ortion  of  the  oo/e  reserved 
for  analysis  was  dried  in  the  engine- 
room  of  the  *'  Porcupine, "  in  order 
to  prevent  decomjjosition  as  much 
as  ])ossible  ;  when  taken  out  of  the 
dredge  its  colour  was  grey,  which, 
however,    became    nearly  white  on 
drying.     JOxamined  under  the  mi- 
croscope, it   is  found   to  contain  a 
great    number   of  extremt;ly    small 
shells,  apparently  formed  of  carbo- 
nate   of  calcium  ;   in    addition   to 
these,     there    are    some    siliceous 
forms.     The  principal  constituents 
are  carbonate  of  calcium  and  silicia. 
liefore  analysing  the  ooze,  the  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  and  other  salts  pre- 
sent from  the   evaporation  of  the 
sea-water  were  washed  out. 

COMPOSITION   OF   ATLANTIC  OOZK. 

DcjJtli,    2,435    fi^ithoms;     lal.,  47°    3S' ; 
long.,  12' 08'. 

Silicii  23  •  36 

Carl >c;ii.ile  of  calcium         ...  61  '34 

Aluiuina       5  *  31 

J^'crric  (jxidc  5  •  yi 

CarluMiato  of  magnesium    ...  4*00 


99.92 


The  first  series  of  analyses  are 
of  waters  from  the  bottom  and  inter- 
mediate   depths,    commencing    at 
3,090  fathoms,  in    the  immediate 


neighbourhood    of  the    station    at 
which  the  ooze  was  brought  up,  so 
that  we  may  consider  the  bottom  to 
be  of  the  same  compo.sition  in  the 
two  places.     The  sample  from  the 
greatest  depth  contains  considerably 
more  calcium  than  any  of  those  suc- 
ceeding, which  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  of  the  water  there 
being  in  close  contact  with  a  sea 
bottom  containing  a  large  amount 
of  carl  )onate  of  calcium,  while  the 
water  itself  has  more  carbonic  acid 
in  solution  than  any  of  the  super- 
l)r)se<l  layers.     All  the  intermediate 
depths    contain     about     the    same 
quantity  of  calcium.     The  magne- 
sium and  sulphuric  acid  are  slightly 
in  e\(  ess   at  the  bottom,   and  the 
chlorine  increases  towards  the  sur- 
face.    The  bromine  was  about  the 
same  all  through  ;  it  was  determined 
by    reduj:ing   the    mixed    bromide 
and  chloride  of  silver  by  means  of 
zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  results  a'Tee  as  well  as  can  be 
expected  from  the  very  small  quan- 
tity of  salt   at  my  disposal.     The 
total  amount  is  less  in  the  bottom 
water  at  2,093  f^^thoms  than  in  water 
at    T,ooo  fathoms,  namely,  36*324 
grammes  per  litre  in  the  former,  and 
3 6 '4  7  3  grammes  in  the  latter.     The 
total  amount  of  .salts  was  obtained 
by  evaporating  down  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  water  very  carefully  and 
slowly  ;  the  heat  was  gradually  in- 
creased, and  the  vessel  and  contents 
weighed    several    times    until    the 
weight    remained  constant     It   is 
ver)'  difficult  to  avoid  decomposing 
the  chloride  of  magnesium  to  some 
extent ;    but    there  was  no    other 
means  of  satisfactorily  finding  the 
total  salts,  as  I  had  not  enough  left 
to  enable  me  to  separate  the  potas- 
sium and  sodium. 

The  second  series  contain  water 
from  a  much  shallower  part  of  the 
Atlantic.  In  this  set  we  have  the 
amount  of  calcium  and  magnesium 
almost  constant  from  862  to  200 
fathoms  ;  the  sulphuric  acid  is  slight- 
ly in  excess  below,  and  the  chlorine 
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greatest  above.  The  salts  in  this 
case  decrease  from  862  to  200 
fathoms — 36*433  to 36*267  grammes 
per  Htre— and  then  increase  at  100 
to  36*619,  while  the  150  fathom 
water  contains  36*701  grammes.  A 
similar  case  was  observed  by  For- 
chammer,  and  attributed  by  him  to 
the  existence  of  currents.  The  1,270- 
fathoms  water  was  from  the  bottom. 

The  exi)eriment-room  was  cer- 
tainly rather  unHke  a  well-arranged 
college  laboratory,  but  a  little  reflec- 
tion soon  proved  tliat  stability  was 
the  great  desideratum  afloat,  and 
large  jars  filled  with  mercury  did  not 
seem  so  insecure,  when  surrounded 
by  cotton  wool,  and  other  packing, 
as  when  left  to  their  own  resources 
in  a  heavy  sea.  All  aj)paratus  ca- 
pable of  being  screwed  down  was 
firmly  attached  to  the  table,  and 
some  glass  tubes,  which  formed  a 
portion  of  the  water-analysis  appa- 
ratus, were  slung  from  the  room  by 
wires,  so  as  to  prevent  the  motion 
having  too  violent  an  effect.  Any 
experimenter  can  easily  fancy  the 
difficulties  of  pursuing  scientific  re- 
searches under  such  circumstances  ; 
yet  after  a  few  days'  experience,  be- 
coming more  accustomed  to  the 
work,  r  was  always  on  the  watch  for 
some  stray  vessel  to  perform  an  er- 
ratic feat  of  rolling,  and  directed  an 
occasional  glance  at  the  spirit  lamps, 
one  of  them  a  giant  after  his  kind, 
in  terror  of  a  sudden  descent  of 
ignited  alcohol. 

It  was  decided  that  die  destina- 
tion in  the  second  cruise  should  be 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  when  we  left 
the  North  of  Ireland  our  course  was 
directed  towards  Queenstown,  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  in  a  supply  of 
coal,  at  a  seaport  near  to  the  ground 
of  our  future  operations.  Our  start 
was  not  propitious,  as  the  pilot  made 
two  ingenious  but  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  steer  between  a  mud  flat 
and  the  shore,  fancying  that  by  this 
means  we  could  avoid  taking  a  more 
circuitous  route ;  however,  we  did 
get  fairly  under  way,  and  waved  our 


adieus  to  all  friends  on  shore.  Hav- 
ing descended  to  the  experiment- 
room,  I  packed  the  fragile  apparatus 
as  securely  as  possible,  the  mercury 
being  the  source  of  much  anxiety, 
on  account  of  the  alarm  exhibited 
by  a  member  of  the  expedition,  who 
slept  in  that  part  of  the  ship.  He 
naturally  thought  that  exposure  to 
any  vapour  which  might  arise  from 
pools  of  mercury  on  the  floor  would 
not  be  conducive  to  his  health. 
Everything  was  stowed  away,  how- 
ever, in  such  a  manner  as  to  tran- 
quillise  even  the  most  nervous. 

The  most  influential  reason  for  de- 
ciding on  dredging  in  a  more  south- 
ern sea  was  to  examine  the  great 
depths  of  the  Adantic  basin  pre- 
viously unexplored.  We  hoped  to 
be  able  to  find  bottom  at  about 
2500  fathoms,  and  then  decide  the 
question,  once  and  for  all,  as  to 
whether  any  evidence  of  life  was  to 
be  discovered  there.  The  voyage 
commenced  in  beautiful  weather,  a 
brighc  sky  and  calm  sea,  and  shortly 
after  leaving  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  regatta  of  the  Ulster 
Yacht  Club,  while  steaming  through 
Bangor  Bay,  in  show  of  the  Commo- 
dore's cutter.  Of  course  there  was 
the  usual  display  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  nautical  swell,  pulling  in  all 
possible  varieties  of  ancient  and 
modern  boats.  We  then  passed 
Groomsport,  the  Copelands,  and 
Donaghadee,  continuing  our  course- 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Ireland. 

Strange  to  say,  the  crew  of  the 
"  Porcupine  "  consisted  entirely  of 
Shetlanders,  with  the  exception  of  the 
men  employed  in  the  engine-room  ; 
it  seems  that  a  number  of  them  en- 
tered the  Government  surveying 
service  at  the  same  time,  and  proved 
to  be  such  good  seamen  that  ever 
since  they  have  been  retained  in  it ; 
they  seemed  to  be  an  intelligent  set 
of  men,  and  displayed  great  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  expedition. 

Passing  Dublin  Bay,  Wicklow,  and 
the  Saltees,  we  were  proceeding  gaily 
on  our  way,  when  suddenly  we  saw 
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what  was  siipj)osccl  to  be  a  dismasted 
vessel.  The  **  Porcupine's"  course  was 
immediately  changed,  so  as  to  render 
any  reiiuired  assistance,  and  the  men 
clustered  forward,  prepared  to  make 
every  exertion  on  behalf  of  tlie  un- 
fortunates. On  aj)proaching  more 
closely,  we  found  the  strange  apjxi- 
rition  to  be  a  peculiar  kind  of  steamer, 
with  no  masts,  and  a  long  black  roof 
between  the  two  funnels,  giving  her 
exactly  the  appearance  of  a  vessel 
escaped  with  difliculty  from  severe 
weather.  Shortly  afterwards  we  saw 
Youghal  in  the  distance,  and  came 
closely  past  Capel  Kock,  an  ex- 
tremely beautiful  spot,  the  colouring 
being  very  pretty ;  its  form  is  riiggeil 
and  oval,  and  it  is  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  covered 
with  L^rass  and  heather  on  the  summit. 
The  sides  are  formed  of  red  sand- 
stone, intersected  with  grey  veins ; 
on  the  ti>j)  is  a  small  tower  and 
numbers  of  lichens.  In  the  evening 
we  anchored  at  r»allycoUin,  having 
run  230  miles  since  leaving  Jiellasl. 
AVe  could  not  have  found  a  finer 
specimen  of  Irish  scenery  :  the  long, 
straggling  row  of  cottages,  the  white 
coast-guard  houses,  the  churcli  and 
old  trees,  all  united  to  contribute 
to  the  calm  beauty  of  the  scene. 
The  sea  reposed  without  a  rip[)le 
beneath  the  pale  moonlight,  and  we 
saw  a  shoal  of  some  sort  of  fry  jumj)- 
ing  out  of  the  water,  and  sj)reading 
a  silver  shower  over  the  surface. 
Leaving  at  the  early  hour  of  four 
next  morning,  we  shortly  arrived  at 
Queenst<nvn,  the  beauty  of  the  en- 
trance and  general  a])pcarar.ce  of 
what  is  by  some  considered  the 
seconrl  harbour  in  tlie  world  was 
greatly  admired.  The  small  fishing- 
l)oats,  with  their  red  sails,  Uoaled 
lazily  before  the  faint  morning  breeze, 
through  the  thin  Iiaze  which  preceded 
the  glare  of  noonday.  Leaving  be- 
hind Spike  Island  and  M.M.S. 
"  Scori)ion,"  we  came  to  our  moor- 
ings opposite  Haulbowline,  the  go- 
vermnent  depot  for  stores  \  here  we 
got  the  requisite  amount  of  coal  put 


on  board,  and  our  staflf  received  an 
addition  in  P.  Herbert  Carpenter, 
Ks(|.,  who  had  been  selected  to  un- 
dertake the  superintendence  of  the 
Physit:al  department  during  the  third 
part  of  the  expedirion,  and  accom- 
l)anied  us  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  as 
a  kind  of  preliminary  trial  in  conduct- 
ing analyses  under  difficulties.  We 
mnrle  our  departure  at  7-30  p.m., 
and  found  ourselves  steaming  out  to 
the  deep  sea.  The  first  dredging 
was  in  75  fathoms,  but  no  results  of 
much  interest  were  obtained  from 
it ;  however,  by  using  a  tow-net,  we 
caught  some  salpai ;  as  they  are  very 
dirtlcult  to  preserve,  the  greater  num- 
ber were  tossed  overboard.  The 
steamer  now  began  to  roll  over 
the  long  Atlantic  swells,  and  I  natu- 
rally felt  considerable  anxiety  about 
the  stability  of  the  contents  of  the 
experiment-room  ;  fortunately  every- 
thing remained  in  its  place.  When 
busily  occupierl  our  hours  were  rather 
long;  generally  speaking,  our  first 
sounding  was  made  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morjiing,  the  water-bottle  and 
two  thermometers  being  sent  down 
at  the  same  time.  Occasionally  a 
day  was  devoted  to  the  determina- 
tion of  depths,  temperatures,  and 
water  analyses  alone,  and  then  my 
work  only  ceased  when  all  the  avail- 
able tubes  were  filled  with  gases. 
We  were  faidifuUy  accompanied- 
during  the  rest  of  the  voyage  by 
a  flock  of  Mother  Carey's  chickens, 
and  indeed  their  attentions  grew 
rather  annoying,  for  they  seemed  to 
rejoice  in  bad  weather,  and  skim 
over  the  wave  crests  as  if  they  en- 
joyed the  increasing  storm.  We 
also  met  a  shoal  of  porpoises ;  one 
of  the  party  made  vigorous  but  un- 
successful attemjits  to  gaff  one,  by 
means  of  a  large  fishing-hook  attached 
to  the  end  of  an  iron  rod ;  it  is  un- 
necessary to  say  that  the  porpoise 
departed  uninjured,  and  the  only 
result  was  the  loss  of  the  hook. 

Whenever  the  dredge  was  emptied. 
Dr.  Thomson  and  his  two  assistants 
examined  the  contents,  large  shells 
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or  animals  being  of  course  easily 
taken  out.  In  order  to  separate  the 
smaller  creatures,  the  sand  or  ooze 
was  placed  in  the  coarsest  of  a  series 
of  sieves,  which  fit  inside  each  other, 
and  become  gradually  finer  in  the 
mesh.  The  whole  set  are  thoroughly 
well  washed,  and  the  contents  in- 
spected from  the  largest  down. 
Valuable  specimens  were  at  once 
placed  in  some  suitable  hquid. 

Proceeding  on  our  course,  we  at 
last  found  ourselves  in  lat.  47?  38', 
long.  12^  4,  a  depth  of  2435  ^^" 
thorns.  Every  one  on  board  was 
gratified  at  the  result  of  our  sound- 
ing ;  but  the  heavy  sea  which  pre- 
vailed was  not  at  all  conducive  to 
dredging.  Having  only  four  miles 
of  dredge  rope  on  board,  we  naturally 
felt  considerable  anxiety  before  ven- 
turing to  send  it  down  in  such  a 
great  depth ;  but  towards  evening 
the  sea  became  less  agitated,  and 
finally  the  dredge  disappeared  over 
the  bow.  At  a  short  distance  from 
the  dredge,  a  weight  was  attached 
to  the  rope,  and  two  more  at  about 
equal  intervals  above  the  first ;  the 
eft'ect  produced  was  this : — in  case 
of  the  rope  descending  vertically  the 
probability  was  that  the  iron  frame 
of  the  dredge  would  sink  directly 
into  the  mud,  and  not  detach  any 
of  the  bottom  when  drairged  along 
it.  The  addition  of  tlie  weights 
caused  the  rope  to  descend  in  a 
curve,  and  consequently  the  dredge 
was  deposited  in  the  most  effective 
position  on  the  surface  of  the  sea 
bottom.    The  dredge  was  sent  down 

at  5-55  P-^1-.  ^^  July  23rd;  we 
commenced  hauling  up  at  8-50  p.m., 
got  it  on  board  at  i  a.m.,  and  found 
200  cwt.  of  Atlantic  ooze  in  the 
bag ;  we  had  about  3000  fathoms 
of  line  out ;  and  thus  the  first  at- 
tempt to  explore  these  great  depths 
was  successful.  The  ooze  was  some- 
what the  colour  of  Roman  cement 
when  moist,  and  of  a  glairy  con- 
sistency, becoming  nearly  white  on 
drying,  and  containing  several  form 
of  marine  Invertebrata.     Incontest- 


able proof  was  thus  afforded  of  the 
possibility  of  animals  existing  under 
such  pressure  and  conditions. 

We  remained  three  days  about 
the  same  station,  and  then  steamed 
slowly  towards  Queenstown,  dred- 
ging and  making  temperature  ob- 
servations up  the  Atlantic  slope. 
On  the  following  day  we  experienced 
rather  bad  weather,  and  on  one 
occasion  nearly  lost  our  sounding- 
line,  Hydra,  and  thermometers.  As 
we  approached,  the  dredge  came  up 
fuller  at  every  haul,  and  the  con- 
tents were  more  varied.  I  must 
refer  the  reader  for  a  complete 
account  of  the  zoological  results  to 
the  Report  contained  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society.  The 
"  Porcupine  "  brought  us  home  in 
safety,  and  we  had  every  reason  to 
congratulate  ourselves  on  the  facts 
we  had  establishe  i  : — 

(i)  The  existence  of  animal  life 
at  a  depth  of  2435  fathoms. 

(2)  The  gradual  formation  of  a 
vast  chalk  bed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Atlantic. 

(3)  The  presence  of  organic  mat- 
ter throughout  the  ocean. 

(4)  The  amount  and  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  gases  contained  in 
sea-water. 

(5)  The  variation  in  the  nature  of 
the  saline  constituents  of  the  ocean 
with  the  depth. 

(6)  The  results  of  the  thermo- 
metric  observations  were  of  tlie 
greatest  interest,  indicating  the  pre- 
sence of  warm  and  cold  currents  at 
various  depths  below  the  surface. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1869,  Drs.  Thomson  and 
Carpenter  proceeded  in  a  northerly 
direction,  pursuing  the  course  adopt- 
ed by  the  "  Lightning  ;"  and  in  the 
summer  of  1870,  in  examining  the 
Physical  and  Zoological  character- 
istics of  the  Mediterranean. 

This  fragment  of  scientific  history- 
shows  us  that  theories,  however  in- 
genious, should  be  cautiously  adopt- 
ed, until  strict  investigation  confirms 
or  disproves  them.  J.  H. 
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tli';ir  f;:.r:':'l  or  p  ;!  injiiri':  .  !■:*.  l*':!!-.;  ".:.  t*.  f  p;' «j;a  is  lh  oppressed 
tli.'i*,  i.':-.'r*ii':l': .,,  I".:;:;!  ::i'I  r !. '■;.'■'■  '  i/:'.;o:..  r:^!jtf':]Iy  aii'l  nolily  strug- 
t}j*:ii '»!j  ill  tli'iir  r'vol*.,  C.'.Ti  it  i.o/.  ,!.;!;:;.:.•  P.- r  i-,  frc-j^lom ;  nud  it  may 
l>r: -.i!'!  »!;:!'.  Ki.;'l'ii;'I'  ''ovcrr, Hi'::.* ',:'  Ir:  v.-'.-:!  to  u'*/.urtain  whether  this 
|p:Iiii'!  or,  ru'ir';  .:"  :r';'.'ly  ix':.!:-  L'-!!'-f  i ,  fo  :!j'1':'1  on  anythin;^  more 
\u\\,  Ip-!'-ri'!*'.  ;^o-.^:r!.ii;'.rit.  of  l.'.r  :'.■!(  .  :"  '...*!:!  \\.\\\  the  laments  of  Irish 
llipi'i''!]  tl.':  ni:i' hih'-ry  of  th':  \W\\\\\  1>''':'..,  t;.:  r  .■iii.i:j''.L-s  of  Iri.ih  novel- 
l';iiI/'?M'ht  : .  hoi  ;j  !»:"!'_;ov':niiii':i.*:  i-.»  .  r^i.'!  ili-j  <!'.-'.lain:i*:ons  of  Irish 
tlji»,  O.I  ll»':  rouTsry,  it  i ,  ;i  ^'oo'I  ;.;o-  jvditi'  i  :i, ..  A?.d  as  rhc  grievances 
v'niiM'-iii,rj.',i(N:  fr'.iii  ■'!  (•:•.'/ ^'rir-.-'ihr'-.  of:;.  \m  ,jj!':  ;r:  iv  sometii.ies  he  mea- 
tli.'ii  I  Mi;; I. Mi' I  l..'i'.  loii;/  h':'-ii  ;iii>.I'iir.  :,iiri;'l  Ly  ih'.-  <:fforls  they  make  to 
to  r'fii'iv;  tli.it  ill*:  rvl!'. of  v.ljif  Ij  Irv  rt:fIp;.-,.-i  tln.ni,  let  US  recal  what  the 
l.iii'l  o'»Mi|»l;i.iiir;  li;iv':  lj«--f)  th':  j/rt!ii|iil  I'eni-in  movement,  in  Ireland  and 
•,\\A  .M./.ioir;  r.tiuly  of  \-.\\'^\.\\\i\' .  Ix.-A  I''iiL;l.i.ii(l,  \yx\  accomjjlishe«l. 
r,t;i!'-  fn«-h  for  iiKMiy  yr.ir^,  ;iiid  llir-y  In  llie  month  of  February,  1867, 
v.'iiiM  lon;.^  '.in^  r-  hav  \ii:*-\\  P:inov(.'<!,  thrp-  was  an  ill  planned,  trivial,  and 
Ii.mI  III':  fri:.!i  pi:ojjl<:  tli'rnr.elv^-.-,  !)(:en  hi'kiiv.s  Hsin;;  in  the  wild  country 
\\\}\i'  to  ;i;;p:«:  Upon  th«r  reiiie'ly  they  !;eLu«c'i  Ki Harney  and  the  Atlantic, 
would  ;i.rrrj;t;  jjiit  th-'it,  iH-vertlie-  The  insiirgeiHs,  whose  exact  num- 
h:s';,  w«:  rh*(:r  a  faction  (»f  these  hers  Were  never  ascertained,  were 
p«oplr  on  in  th(?ir  revolt  i*  The  driven  into  the  forests  by  the  sol- 
w<ll  known  ;,ar^;i'.m  r>f  Koohefou-  diers  sent  against  them,  and  there 
faiild,  that  in  tin;  misfortime  of  our  mysteriously  disappeared.  A  month 
friends  tlien-  is  sonieiliin^  not  un-  later,  on  the  night  of  Shrovc-Tues- 
])leasant  to  (iurse-lvcs,  may  be  even  day,  there  was  a  much  larger  gather- 
mop:  forf  ibiy  true  when  apj>lied  to  ing  of  bands,  some  of  which  were 
nations  than  to  individuals;  anri  armed  with  revolvers  and  rides,  and 
still,  while  we  might  not  b<;  unable  others  only  with  pikes  and  shillalahs, 
tr)  repress  a  smile  at  the  distress  of  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin  and 
I'aigiand  at  that  time,  we  should  Limerick  Junction— the  strategic  no- 
be  loth  to  say  a  word,  or  jierform  tion  of  llie  movement  apparently 
an  art,  that  would  heigiiten  that  dis-  being,  that,  if  the  capital  and  the 
Iress,  were  it  not  that  among  us  intersection  of  the  southern  railroads 
there  lurks  a  belief,  or  at  least  an  were  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents, 
iini)ression,  vague  and  ill  defined,  Ireland  would  be  conquered.  The 
perhaps,  but  still  potent,  that  Ireland  band  nearest  Dublin,  which  num- 
IS  entitled  to  commiseration  and  sym-  bercd  a  thousand  men,  was  routed 
pathy,  just  as  Crete  is,  or  as  Poland,  at  Tallaght  by  a  handful  of  soldiers 
Hungary,  or  Italy  were.     If  wc  may  supported  by  a  detachment  of  the 
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constabulary    force ;     on    the    line 
between  Dublin  and  Cork  the  pub- 
lic   barracks    were    attacked,     but, 
save  in  a  few  instances,   their    gar- 
risons   repulsed    the   assault;     and 
an    army  of  the  Queen's  troops  at 
Limerick    Junction     prevented    the 
anticipated  attack  upon  that    point 
from    being     made.      The   weather 
took   the  Queen's  side ;  severe  cold, 
with    storms    of    sleet    and     snow, 
prevailed;  and  the  wretched  insur- 
gents, destitute   of   shelter,  without 
provisions,  and  having,  as  it  appeared, 
no  general  commander,  vanished  slow- 
ly from  the  hill-sides,  sinking  into  un- 
known graves,  or  hiding  themselves 
in  their  obscure  hovels.     The  people 
of  the  country  were  not  unfriendly 
to  the  Fenians,  but  neither  did  they 
evince  a  disposition  to  ally  themselves 
with  the  movement.     Secretly,   and 
under  cover  of  various  pretences,  they 
gave  a  dull  sort  of  sympath)',  provi- 
sions, and  shelter  :  but  they  were  as 
careful  not  to  commit  themselves  to 
the  cause  of  the  insurgents,  as  were 
the  inhabitants  of  Maryland  to  abstain 
from  welcoming  the   rebel  army  of 
Lee  when  he  led  it  to  the  field  of  An- 
tietam.     Many  prisoners  were  made  : 
the   more   important  of  them  were 
tried  for  their  lives,  and  some  of  them 
were    condemned    to  death.     With 
wonderful  unanimity  and  earnestness 
the  "  best  people  "  in  the  two  islands 
implored  the  royal  clemency  for  the 
condemned  rebels ;  and  at  the  last 
moment,  when  all  hope  had  failed, 
the  sentence  of  death  was  commuted 
to  that  of  imprisonment  for  life.    The 
Brotherhood   then   seemed  to   have 
changed  its  plans :   no  more  revolts 
were  attempted  in  Irelajid,  but  pre- 
parations were  made  for  carrying  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  country.     In 
•February,    indeed,   an   attempt   had 
been  made  to  seize  Chester  Castle, 
in  which  was  stored  a  large  quantity  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  but  .':he  enter- 
prise resulted  in  nothing ;  and  from 
March  to  September  the  conspirators 
gave  no  outward  and  visible  signs  of 
the  plots  which  they  were  concocting 


and  the  organisations  they  were  per- 
fecting. But  on  the  i8th  of  Sep- 
tember a  startling  proof  not  only  of 
the  existence,  but  of  the  strength, 
discipline,  and  devotion  of  the  Bro- 
therhood in  England  was  given.  Two 
men  of  whose  importance  the  autho- 
rities were  wholly  ignorant,  were 
arrested  in  Manchester  on  suspi- 
cion of  an  offence  not  connected 
with  Fenianism ;  an  obscure  warning 
from  a  government  spy  in  Dublin 
was  partially  acted  upon  and  partially 
neglected;  and  the  prisoners  were 
being  conveyed  to  jail,  when  in  the 
open  street,  in  open  day,  the  prison- 
van  in  which  they  were  confined 
was  attacked  by  a  band  of  forty 
armed  men,  a  police-sergeant  was 
killed,  the  door  of  the  vehicle  burst 
open,  the  prisoners  released,  and 
their  escape  so  cleverly  covered  that 
all  attempts  to  rearrest  them  have 
failed.  Twenty-three  of  the  sup- 
posed Fenians  engaged  in  this  affair 
were  seized ;  five  of  them  were  con- 
demned to  death.  The  innocence 
of  one  of  them  was  so  apparent  that 
he  was  pardoned;  another  was  re- 
prieved, and  the  remaining  three 
were  executed  on  the  23rd  of  No- 
vember, under  circumstances  that 
gave  to  the  scene  an  intensely 
dramatic  and  impressive  character, 
and  reminded  the  few  Americans 
who  witnessed  it  of  the  martyrdom 
of  John  Brown  in  Virginia.  All  over 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  there  fol- 
lowed an  outbreak  of  sympathy  and 
lamentation  for  the  three  young  men 
whose  noblest  act  in  life  was  the 
nianner  in  which  they  met  their 
death.  Funeral  processions,  com- 
posed of  tens  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women,  wearing  the  green, 
marched  through  almost  every  city ; 
masses  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of 
the  dead  were  said  in  every  cathedral 
and  in  almost  every  chapel  of  the 
Catholic  church ;  the  Dublin  news- 
papers decked  their  columns  with 
black,  and  filled  them  with  eulogies 
of  the  "  martyrs,"  and  condemna- 
tions of  the  government;  until  the 
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Home  Office,  tardily  and  witli  appa- 
rent fear,  ordered  that  these  "treason- 
ous demonstrations"  should  cease. 
Then  came  the  Clerkenwell  outrage, 
for  which,  if  indeed  the  Brotherhood 
be  responsible  lor  it,  of  which  there 
yet  is  doul)t,  no  condemnation  can 
be  too  severe ;  and,  following  it  in 
quick  succession,  the  hundred  other 
conspiracies,  attacks,  surj>rises,  and 
alarms,  which  have  affrighted  l^ng- 
land  from  its  pr()i)riety. 

Now  it  cannot  be  said  with  any 
seriousness  that  the  Irish  ])eople,  in 
whose  belialf  tl.is  year's  work  was  per- 
formeil,  are  oppressed,  in  the  sense 
that  we  use  the  word  when  speaking 
of  Russia's  treatment  of  the  Toles, 
or  of  the  rule  of  Turkey  in  the  island 
ofCanclia.  The  Kenians  thL-mselves, 
not  to  speak  of  Irishmen  who  are 
not  r'enians,  are  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  rights  and  ])rivik'ges 
of  other  British  subjects,  until  they 
forfeit  them  by  treasonable  practices, 
or  acts  of  murder  iind  arson,  as  at 
Clerkenwell  and  iManchester.  The 
Poles  are  not  treated  as  Russian 
subjects ;  and  if  they  were,  what  is 
the  liberty  of  Moscow  and  St.  IVters- 
burg  to  that  of  London  and  Dublin  ? 
If  a  contrast  should  be  attemj)te(l 
between  the  treatment  of  the  I'enians 
when  taken  in  arms  against  the 
British  government,  and  that  of  the 
Poles  or  tile  Cretans  when  they  lell 
into  the  hands  of  their  oppressors, 
the  distinction  will  apj)ear  so  wide 
that  the  comparison  is  ridiculous. 
In  the  face  of  all  that  has  been  and 
can  be  said  to  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
fact  which  history  will  not  fail  to  re- 
cord when  contemporary  national 
jealousies  are  forgotten,  that  no 
I'enian  has  been  put  to  death  for  a 
political  ollence  properly  so  called. 
The  crime  for  which  Allen,  Larkin, 
and  O'Brien  were  hung  was  murder, 
just  as  the  crime  for  which  Booth 
was  shot,  and  Mr.  Surratt,  Atzeroth, 
Payne,  and  Harrold  were  executed, 
was  murder.  The  murder  of  the 
police  constable  was  a  political 
offence  only  in  the  sense  that  the 


murder  of  the  President  was  a  poli- 
tical offence  ;  and  the  same  reason- 
ing that  surrounds  die  three  unhappy 
Irishmen  hung  at  Manchester  with 
the  glory  of  political  martyrdom, 
would  make  that  obscure  and  dis- 
honoured grave  in  the  Old  Capitol 
Prison  holy  ground  for  all  believers 
in  state  rights  and  the  constitu- 
tionality of  succFsion. 

But  Fenianism  is  explained,  if  not 
extenuated,  by  the  assertion  that 
there  is  "a  void  in  the  Irish  heart," 
arising  from  Ireland  now  possessing 
no  objects  of  national  reverence 
and  attachment,  but  mourning  over 
its  lost  nationality.  This  is  poeti- 
cal and  touching,  but  is  it  true? 
Did  Ireland  ever  possess  an  exi.st- 
ence,  or  has  it  a  history,  as  one  state 
or  one  nation  ?  and  if  not,  do  her 
people  act  rationally  in  pretending 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  what  they  never 
enjoye<l?  \{  this  imaginary  and 
theoretical  grief  is  a  sufficient  cause 
for  disaffection,  how  comes  it  that 
Scotland  is  so  ha})j)y,  contented, 
and  i^rosperous,  seeing  that  she  not 
only  retains  fewer  objects  of  nation- 
al reverence  and  attachment  than 
Ireland,  but  formerly  had,  and  has 
therefore  really  lost,  an  independ- 
ence and  nationality  that  Ireland 
never  ])ossessed  ?  Ireland  is  given. 
a  Viceroy  to  reign  in  state  in  Dub- 
lin, to  spread  his  ensigns  and  spend 
his  revenues  in  her  capital;  but 
Scotland  sees  Holyrood  Palace 
empty  and  rotting,  and  the  stone 
on  which  her  almost  interminable 
line  of  kings  had  sat  to  be  crowned 
lies  covered  with  dust  beneath  the 
coronation-chair  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  I^'or  four  hundred  years- 
England  and  Scotland  made  fierce 
war  upon  e.ich  other  as  complete 
and  in(lei)cndent  kingdoms.  Twelve- 
generations  of  bloodshed  and  devas- 
tation might  surely  leave  as  strong 
a  feeling  of  alienation  and  resent- 
ment as  the  comparatively  short  and. 
merciful  process  of  the  English 
setdemerjt  among  the  contendin^^ 
tribes  of  Ireland,  and  the  expulsioa 
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of  the  Danes,  who  were  masters  of 
Ireland   before   England   advanced 
over  its  green  fields  the  hated  stand- 
ard  of  St.   George.     On  the  other 
hand,  if  it   be  said  that  time  has 
healed    the   wounds   of  Scotland's 
grief,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  conciuest  of  Ireland  by  England 
was    ended  more   than  a   hundred 
years   before  the  four  centuries  of 
Scotland's  wars  with  that  power  began. 
Before  the  searching  light  of  history, 
the    assumption   that    Ireland    ever 
was  a   nation    fiides  away.     Seven 
centuries  ago  Ireland  was  inhabited 
b)'    numerous    savage    tribes,    who 
lived  in  a  constant  state  of  mutual 
war,    save    when   subjugated    by   a 
band  of  a  few  thousand  semi-pirates 
wlio  had   invaded  the  island  from 
the    north    of   luirope.      Pardy    at 
their   own    instigation,    and    partly 
by   reason   of  the  tempting  proqin- 
quity  of  their  domains  to  England, 
these    tribes     were    brought     into 
a  state    of  partial  order  by  the  in- 
tervention   of  their    nearest   neigh- 
bour, who  drove  out  the  Danes,  and, 
at    the   worst,   gave    to  the  natives 
a  change  of  masters.     It  is  now  said 
that  the  descendants  of  these  tribes, 
seven  hundred  years  having  gone  by 
with   all   their   changes,    pine  after 
their  lost  nationality — mourning  for 
the  loss    of  that  which   they  never 
possessed,  and  which,  after  all  that 
has  been  said  and  sung  about  it,  is 
but  a  false  creation,  proceeding  from 
the  heat-oppressed  brain.     With  al- 
most  eciual    cogency   might   the  sa- 
vages of  our  western  plains  call  on  the 
Great  Spirit  to  launch  his  thunders 
on  the  heads  of  the  pale-faces  for 
havinir  robbed  them  of  their  national 
existence,  and   built   our  own  con- 
federacy on  the  ruins  of  their  ancient 
kingdom.     To  aspire  for  the  erecdon 
of  an   Irish   republic,  one  and  indi- 
visible, may  be  a  grand  and  worthy 
ambition  ;  but  that  such  an   aspira- 
tion  is  the   lawfully-begotten   child 
of  the  past  history  of  Ireland,  and 
that  it  would   be    a    restoration  of 
her  ancient  unity  and  glory,  is  an 


assertion  only  less  ridiculous  than  it 
is  impudent. 

But  when  the  peaceful  prosperity 
of  Scotland  under  "  the  Union  "  is 
compared  with  the  troubled  penury 
of  Ireland  under  the  English  rule,  it 
is  often  said  that  the  assimilation 
was  made  more  easy  in  the  case  of 
Scotland,  since  she  and  England,, 
unlike  England  and  Ireland,  were 
bound  together  by  the  tie  of  a  com- 
mon Protestantism.  Unhappily,  the 
facts  of  history  destroy  this  theory 
also.  There  was  an  English  and 
a  Scotch  Reformation,  widely  dif- 
ferent as  to  period,  origin,  spirit, 
purpose,  and  shape;  and  the  apostles 
of  each  scarcely  knew  each  other 
save  as  mortal  foes.  To  the  Scotch 
Reformers,  Henry  VIII.  was  but  aa 
insulting  invader  and  a  national 
enemy ;  and  even  when  Puritanism 
had  overthrown  Episcopacy  in  Eng- 
land, it  came  to  Scotland  only 
to  overthrow  Scotch  Presbyterian- 
ism  on  the  field  of  Dunbar.  Eng- 
lish Episcopacy  inflicted,  and  lately 
inflicted,  a  bitter  persecution  on  Ire- 
land ;  but  for  two  hundred  years 
it  raged  in  Scodand  also,  burning  such 
bitter  tradidons  into  the  people's 
hearts,  that  it  yet  colours  their  me- 
mories. Nevertheless,  the  Scots, 
whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  a  lack 
of  spirit  or  of  a  deficiency  in  patriot- 
ism, much  less  of  a  deficiency  in  re- 
ligious fervour,  have  not  thought 
they  did  themselves  dishonour  by 
becoming  a  part  of  a  United  King- 
dom in  company  with  their  old  ene- 
mies, slanderers,  and  persecutors. 

It  is  difficult  to  create  a  grievance 
out  of  the  educational  system  that 
prevails  in  Ireland.  It  is  common 
with  slipshod  writers  and  speakers 
on  Irish  affairs  to  talk  of  the  "  mo- 
nopoly of  the  Church "  and  the 
"monopoly  of  education"  in  the 
same  breath,  and  to  lead  careless 
readers  or  hearers  to  believe  that  the 
spirit  of  the  old  days,  when  Roman 
Catholic  children  were  not  allowed 
to  be  educated  at  all,  unless  edu- 
cated in  the  Protestant  faith,  yet 
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prevails.  No  error  could  be  greater. 
Every  Irishman  is  at  perfect  liberty 
•to  have  his  children  taught  whatever 
religion  he  chooses,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense ;  and  the  State  is  willing  and 
anxious  to  teach,  at  its  own  ex- 
j)cnse,  everything  but  religion  to  all 
Irish  children  alike.  It  not  only 
does  not  insist  on  teaching  Pro- 
.testantism  to  Catholic  children,  but 
.refuses  to  teach  Protestantism  even 
to  Protestant  children.  Formerly 
the  State  persecuted,  and  was  one- 
sided j  now  it  is  tolerant,  and  wholly 
impartial.  When  the  Irish  Catholics 
complain  of  this,  as  they  do,  they 
remind  us  of  Archbishop  Hughes,  and 
of  his  attempt  to  obtain  control  of 
a  portion  of  the  School  Fund  of  New 
York.  It  is  not  simple  liberty  to 
teach  their  own  religion  in  the  na- 
tional schools  at  their  own  expense 
that  they  ask,  for  that  right  they 
possess  already ;  but  they  demand 
that  the  State  shall  endow  sectarian 
teaching  and  ecclesiastical  control 
in  the  schools.  And  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  Irish  Episcopa- 
lians make  the  same  demand  in  be- 
half of  their  faith,  it  is  hard  to  resist 
the  conclusion,  or  at  least  the  sus- 
picion, that  it  is  better  for  both  par- 
ties that  they  are  ruled  by  a  wisdom 
that  is  greater  than  their  own. 

The  Land  question  in  Ireland,  be- 
fore the  late  legislation  upon  it,  was 
-a  grievance ;  but  it  was  such  a  bog 
and  a  slough  of  despond  to  ever}' 
one  who  attempted  to  examine  it, 
that  we  only  venture  to  say  one 
word  concerning  it.  The  wretched 
condition  of  the  agricultural  peasant- 
ry appears,  or  would  appear  in  any 
other  country  than  Ireland,  where 
the  ordinary  rules  of  common  sense 
do  not  apply,  to  be  mainly  attribu- 
table to  the  fact  that  the  relations 
between  owners  and  tenants  have 
not  been  adjusted  by  private  con- 
tract, as  they  have  partly  been  in 
England,  and  almost  universally  in 
Scotland.  All  the  proposed  cures 
for  this  evil  rest  on  the  assumption 
that  the  fault  is  all  on  the  side  of 


the  owners;  and  it  is  an  almost 
universal  remark,  that  property  in 
land  in  Ireland  should  be  treated 
exceptionally,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
tensive political  confiscations  in  for- 
mer ages.  Yet  this  cannot  be  true 
unless  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
beggarly  descendant  of  some  ancient 
Irish  king,  now  driving  a  low-backed 
car  in  Dublin,  would  make  a  better 
landlord  than  the  Irishman  who,  by 
his  own  talents  and  industry,  has 
amassed  wealth  enough  to  buy  the 
estate  that  the  forefathers  of  the 
car-driver  once  held.  Nor  is  Ire- 
land the  only  country  where  political 
confiscations  of  property  have  been 
known.  A  hundred  years  after  the 
last  confiscation  in  Ireland  had  taken 
place,  immense  estates  in  Scotland 
and  England  were  taken  from  their 
rightful  owners  and  given  to  the 
families  who  now  hold  them;  but 
what  Englishman  has  ever  had  his 
ideas  of  property  disturbed  by  the 
confiscation  of  the  Lords  of  Der- 
wentwater,  or  what  Scotchman  now 
eats  his  heart  in  sorrow  by  reason 
of  the  confiscation  of  the  Earls  of 
Mar  ?  Man  does  not  live  by  land 
alone ;  and  if  all  the  ancient  O'Neils 
and  Costigans  were  reinstated  in 
their  ancestral  possessions  to-mor- 
row, how  much  better  off  would  the 
peasantry  be  than  they  now  are; 
or  how  many  years  would  pass  be- 
fore the  lands  would  again  become 
the  possession  of  some  sharp  money- 
lender or  enterprising  shop-keeper  ? 
A  considerable  body  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergy  have  come  for- 
ward with  their  specific  panacea  for 
the  cure  of  Ireland's  woes,  which  is, 
to  cease  all  action  having  in  view 
the  settlement  of  the  Church  ques- 
tion, the  I^and  question,  or  the  Edu- 
cation question,  or  any  other  special 
measure,  by  the  legislation  of  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  to  confine  the  national  efforts 
to  effect  "  a  restoration  of  the  bles- 
sings of  domestic  legislation" — in 
other  words,  to  give  to  Ireland  a 
Parliament  of  her  own.     Now,  to 
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ask  for  a  purely  Irish  Parliament  to 
deal  with  purely  Irish  affairs,  may 
not  be  a  bad  idea,  per  se ;  but  to 
ask  for  it  on  the  ground  that,  when 
Ireland  had  a  Parliament  of  her  own, 
it  was  a  "  blessing,"  is  to  forget  the 
history  of  Ireland  before  the  Union. 
When  she  had  "  domestic  legisla- 
tion "  of  her  own,  she  had  no  bless- 
ings," unless  unbroken  strife,  cor- 
ruption, misery,  and  persecution 
may  so  be  called.  If  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  1800  were  only  too 
glad  to  get  rid  of  the  "  domestic 
legislation  "  of  an  exclusively  Irish 
Parliament,  why  do  their  successors 
of  1868  talk  of  the  blessings  that 
would  flow  from  a  resumption  of 
that  curse  ?  The  Church,  and 
Land,  and  Educational  questions 
are  all  so  thickly  environed  with 
difficulties  of  solution,  that  one 
turns  away  from  their  contemplation 
in  despair ;  and  even  the  Irish  them- 
selves cannot  agree  on  what  they 
wish  to  be  done  respecting  them. 
The  cry  now  raised  for  Repeal  of 


the  Union  only  means,  "Let  us 
alone,  and  we  shall  do  what  we  can- 
not tell,  because  we  do  not  know 
what  it  may  be." 

The  one  strong  point  in  the  Fenian 
Bill  of  Complaint  against  the  Eng- 
lish government,  was  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland.  That  was  a  griev- 
ance of  the  very  first  class ;  and  all 
the  ingenious  arguments  that  have 
been  put  forth  in  extenuation  of  it 
failed  to  convince  either  the  states- 
men or  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  that  it  should  be  suf- 
fered to  continue.  We  have  only 
sought  to  show  that  the  excuses 
that  are  on  the  lips  of  the  apologists 
for  the  Fenian  rebellion  are  either 
not  sincere,  or  are  inadequate  either 
to  extenuate  the  calamities  that  the 
organisers  of  the  conspiracy  have 
already  brought  upon  themselves^ 
their  country,  and  their  innocent 
English  victims,  or  to  justify  Ameri- 
cans in  extending  to  them  the  en- 
couragement of  sympathy. 
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CIIAT'lT.li   J. 

CA!l;o, 


"Was  there  ever  limrd  f  r.(  li  achimour 
and  din  ?     W  c  Irish  are  kiUkt  noisy 
sometimes  wlien  a  (tov»(1  <jf  iis  pjels 
to^ellier,  and   wlien  "\ve  lire  a  httltr 
excited  ;  l)iit  we  eould  never  match 
the    Arabs    fjf   J'^^vj^t  I      AVhy,    any 
ordinary   individual,   accustcmed  to 
the  enjoyment  of  calm  and  unbroken 
slumbers,    might    not  unreasonably 
have  fancied  that  a  revolution  had 
broken  out  in  Cairo,  and  that  an  in- 
furiated  i)0pulac.e  "was  en  the  jioint 
of  sacking    the  town — jjerhajjs  Iiiuf 
sacked  a  great  part  of  it  already,  and 
was  now  proceeding  to  i)errorm  hke 
orgies  at  Shei^herd's  Hotel,  to  a  front 
ivindow  of  which  wc   will   suppose 
such    an    individual    to    have   jiist 
sprung,  with   intciHie  astonishment, 
not  entirely  un mingled,  at  first,  with 
a  slight  amount  of  half-sleejiy  ])anic 
— to  gaze  at   the  strange  midnight 
scene  which  is  being  enacted  below. 
For   the   court-} aid   and  street  are 
thronged  with  a  Inistling,  swaying, 
and  vo<  iferating  crowd.     The  bark- 
ing of  the  wild  dops  of  the  town,  and 
the  angry  tones  ol  bellowinL:  camels, 
add    to    the    din.      Euro])eans   and 
Arabs  seem  to  be  contending  and 
stniggling  over  piles  of  bc»>.es  and 
tnmks  ;   and  occ  asionally   the  kcor- 
Ins/i  (a  whip  of  hii>i)opo1r.mus  hide) 
is    freely  api)lied   by   some   of  the 
former  to  the  shoulders  of  some  of 
the    latter,   who   vociferate    all    the 
more,  but,  strange  to  say,  do  not  re- 
taliate.    The  lurid   glare  of  half-a- 
hundred   torches   lights  up   the  fo- 
liage and  the  spectral  tnmks  of  the 
acacias   and   sycamore  trees  in  the 
S(iuare,  brings  out   into  bold  relief 
the  gaunt  forms  of  the  camels,  and 
makes  the  bustling  crowd  of  swarthy 


ar:d   half-naked  Arabs  look   almost 
demoniacal. 

See,  there  are  omnibuses  1  Two 
—  three— a  lot  of  them  1  Who  ever 
ex])ected  t(^  meet  in  l\gyi)tian  streets 
the  'l)us  of  civilised  Kurope?  A 
light  (\\\\ns  c.n  our  sleepy  gazer  at 
the  wind(A\-.  The  hotel  is  not  on 
the  ])oint  of  being  sacked  by  infu- 
riated ])edouins.  The  Overland 
Mail  has  just  arrived  from  Suez — 
that  is  all  !  It  is  before  the  days  of 
the  desert  railway,  although  at  the 
time  of  whi(  h  we  write  that  pioneer 
of  civilisation  was  just  approaching 
its  completion  between  Cairo  and 
Suez. 

Gazer  at  window  wishes  that  the 
railway  was  fmishcd,  then,  perhaps, 
passengers  from  India  would  arrive 
at  rcsi)ectal)le  h(.urs.  No !  On 
second  thoughts,  he  doesn't  wish  it; 
for  the  strange,  wild  scene  was  worth 
waking  to  behold.  It  might  have 
afforded  ideas  to  Charles  Kean  for 
some  stage  tableau.  It  was  such 
as  might  inspire  some  bold,  grand 
l)ainter — not  one  of  your  finnikin, 
j)re-Kajjhaelilcs,  but  a  man  with  a 
master  hand,  who  could  create  as 
much  effect  with  a  dozen  dashes  of 
well-harmonised  colours  and  an  ar- 
tistic c/iiaro  oscuro,  as  they  could  ela- 
borate after  a  day's  careful  stippling. 
So  thcught  the  gazer,  as  he  be- 
came more  watchlul  and  more  in- 
lercsttd  in  the  study  of  the  living 
picture  below. 

Funny,  litUe  man,  that,  in  the  great 
felt  "  helmet  '* — a  sort  of  exagge- 
rated London  policeman's  headpiece 
— one  of  those  hats  which  one  always 
sees  in  an  Indian  outfitter's — a  thing 
twice  too  big  for  anybody,  and  cling- 
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ing  to  the  head  by  an  inside  rim, 
between  which  and  the  real  circum- 
ference there  is  a  si)ace  for  the  ad- 
mission of  cooler  air  to  voiir  heated 
pate.  I'linny  Httle  punchy  man  ! 
How  much  more  funny,  and  little, 
and  })unc]iy,  his  helmet  makes  him 
look  !  Lucky,  little  man  !  He  is 
proud  in  the  escorting  of  two  ladies 
— not  wife  and  sister,  evidently — he 
is  so  extra  attenti\e  to  them.  Gazer 
at  window,  who  has  just  returned 
fro'.a  a  solitary  cruise  on  the  Nile, 
feels  quite  refreshed  by  the  thought 
that  })ossil)ly  at  breakfast — if  they 
have  not  to  hurry  off  a^'ain  at  an  un- 
timely hour — he  may  have  a  chance 
of  seeing — perhaps  of  speaking  to — 
some  European  ladies.  He  has 
grown  rather  tired  of  the  *'  dark  eyes 
and  notlu ng  more,"  which  gaze  on 
the  passers  by  from  behind  \\\^yatch- 
711UC  (or  veil),  which,  from  the  nose 
downwards,  shrouds  the  features  of 
the  swarthy  Oriental  damsels ;  and 


longs  to  feed  his  eyes  once  more  on 
"  fair  and  gentle  faces  all  revealed." 
What  if  the  ladies  of  the  Overland 
Route  are.  a  pr.'r  (^'i  returned  spin- 
sters, whom  even  India  could  not 
marry,  though  they  had  tried  the 
towns,  the  country  stations,  and  the 
hills?"  Well— what  if  they  are? 
They  will  doubtlers  be  tolerably 
agreeable,  though  spinsterly ;  and  a 
chat  with  them  in  mother  tongue 
(repeats  the  gazer  to  himself)  U'ould 
surely  be  refreshing  after  a  month 
of  halting  converse  in  bad  French 
with  the  dragoman,  or  in  much  worse 
Arabic  with  sailors  and  donkey-boys. 
He  began  to  feel  quite  an  interest 
in  the  punchy  little  man  and  his 
female  charges,  whose  faces  he  had 
not  succeeded  in  discerning  ;  for 
from  the  window  whence  he  looked, 
he  was  right  over  their  heads  as  they 
stood  on  the  hotel  steps,  pointing  out 
their  boxes. 


CHAPTER  II. 


NELLY      L  U  F  T  O  N. 


CoMMKNCiN'G  by  Speaking of an  "or- 
dinary individual,"  we  have  charac- 
terised the  gazer  at  the  window  as 
such.  And  yet  he  is  to  be  our  hero. 
We  do  not  see  why  heroes  should  al- 
ways be  something  out  of  the  common. 
Possibly  you  may  get  to  thinking  him 
so  before  we  have  done  ;  but  that  will 
simply  arise  from  the  interest  you 
may  be  pleased  to  take  in  him.  We 
rememlxT  reading  a  novel,  not  long 
ago,  in  which,  the  heroine  was  de- 
scribed as  a  positively  plain  woman. 
Lefore  the  end  of  the.  book  we  had 
become  so  much  in  love  with  her 
that  we  had  got  to  thinking  her 
positively  beautiful.  There  would 
not  be  ncarl}'  so  many  handsome,  or 
beautiful,  or  delightful  people  in  the 
world,  if  it  were  not  for  the  partiality 
of  those  who,  from  liking  or  loving 
them,  think  them  so.  But  let  us 
add  that  such  delightfulness  or  beauty 
is  not  all  purely  a  matter  of  imagina- 


tion. Putting  out  of  the  question 
those  whose  charms  are  beyond  dis- 
pute, and  taking  only  those  doubt- 
ful ones  of  whom  we  here  speak,  is 
it  not  the  case  that  people  who  are 
passably  good-looking,  without  being 
very  handsome  or  very  beautiful, 
and  people  who  are  naturally  prone 
to  be  pleasant,  without  actually  being 
remarkably  so,  are  capable  of  being 
amazingly  improved,  whether  it  be 
in  looks,  or  in  qualities  that  charm, 
simply  by  being  appreciated?  The 
man,  woman,  or  child,  who  lives 
in  an  uncongenial  atmosphere,  is 
liable  to  be  chilled  into  a  hardness 
of  feature  or  of  character :  while 
those  who  move  in  an  element  of 
appreciative  love,  increase  or  grow 
in  beauty  of  expression  and  of  mind, 
like  plants  under  the  genial  rays  of 
a  summer's  sun. 

The  foregoing  reflection  can  only 
be  taken  as  an  ''aside/'  for  it  can 
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have  no  reference  to  our  hero,  who, 
bcinj<  "  a  man  in  a  book,"  is  stereo- 
typed for  gooil  or  for  ill,  and  can 
trust  only  to  llie  sympathies  of  those 
who  read  of  him.     Let  us,  then,  i)re- 
sent  him  to  you  as  merely  an  "ordi- 
nary  individual"  —  a    young    man 
above  the    middle   height ;    in    age 
about    seven-and-twenty ;    with    fair 
hair  and  beard,   blue    eyes,  and   a 
kindly  face,    now   bruii/jd   by    the 
scorching  rays  of  a  Nubian  sun.  Need 
we  go  on  to  say  that  that  relentless 
orb  has  reddened  and  blistered  his 
nose,  or  would  such  minuteness  of 
detail  tend  to  make  him  too  inte- 
resting?    It  may  be  inferred  from 
the   mention   already   made   of  his 
Nile  tour,  that  he  is   one  of  those 
favoured  children   of  fortune    who 
can  afford  to  traverse  the  world  for 
recreation.      This   winter's  ramble, 
indeed,  was  only  a  finishing  touch 
to  a  series   of  travels  in  which  he 
had  indulged,    otT  and  on,  for  the 
last  three  years  or  so.     His  fiither, 
a  landed  proprietor  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  had  died  of  a  lingering  ill- 
ness some  ten  or  eleven  years  be- 
fore, when  his  son  was  about  six- 
teen ;  and  having  seen  through  life 
too  many  instances  of  young  men 
squandering  their  proi)erties,  owing 
to  their  having  inherited  them  at  an 
age  when  they  could   scarcely  be 
called  men,  he  ordered  in  his  will 
that  his  son  should  not  inherit  until 
he  was  eight-and-twenty ;   and,  fur- 
ther to  remove  him  from  temptation, 
he    ex])ressed    his    desire   that   he 
should  travel  from  the  time  of  his 
leaving  the  university  until  he  had 
attained  that  age  \  leaving  him,  at 
the  same  time,  an  allowance  which, 
while   handsome   enough    to    keep 
him  from  the  temptation  to  borrow, 
saw   not  sufficiently  large   to   lead 
him  into  extravagant  habits. 

Ernest  Fitzgerald,  however,  was 
not  that  way  inclined.  He  was 
naturally  of  a  thoughtful,  meditative 
disposition ;  and  such  minds  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  wont  to  find  their  en- 
joyment in  the  pursuits  which  have 


a  charm  for  most  young  men  of 
means  and  leisure.  Yet  we  do  not 
mean  to  impugn  his  father's  discern- 
ment. Far  from  it.  It  is  always  dif- 
ficult to  foresee  how  natures  may 
be  aflfected  by  circumstances ;  and 
Ernest's  father,  though  he  might 
have  felt  that  liis  son  was  naturally 
disposed  to  be  steady,  and  averse 
to  spending  money  upon  the  turf, 
or  upon  costly  equipages,  or  big 
dressing-boxes  and  boundless  jew- 
elry, or  on  the  basest  of  all  extra- 
vagancies. ni;.;!it  still,  from  his  know- 
ledge of  f  ertain  traits  in  his  son's 
character,  have  feared  that  the 
young  man.  shunning  the  society  of 
his  class,  from  a  horror  of  managing 
mammas,  ever  on  the  watch  to  se- 
cure a  good  parti  for  their  girls, 
might  seek  some  ideal  and  un- 
worldly love,  not  in  his  own  station, 
and  thus  be  led  into  folly,  if  not 
into  sin. 

I'or  the  old  gentleman  had  had  a 
great  romance  himself  in  his  early 
life.       r'rom   his   boyhood  he   had 
been  devoted  to  the  stage,  and  he 
had  early  found  his  way  behind  the 
scenes.      There  was  a   sort  of  off- 
hand .sprightliness,   brilliancy,   and 
familiar  ease    in  the    conversation 
and  demeanour  of  the  ladies  of  the 
green-room,  which  he  missed  when 
he   returned  to  the  formalities   of 
"good  society."     Accordingly,  not 
a  little  of  his  time  was  devoted  to 
the  company  where  he  felt  himself 
most  at  home ;  and  of  course  there 
was  one  amongst  the  number  who 
specially  enchanted  him.    It  so  hap- 
pened that  she  was  a  married  wo- 
man.    But  if  married  women  flirt 
and  are  flirted  with,  in  **good  so- 
ciety," it  is  small  blame  to  ladies  on 
the   boards   if   they  flirt    too — the 
more  especially  as  stage  life  is  one 
which,  from  its  very  nature,  brings 
men  and  women  into  a  more  easy 
intercourse  with  one  another.     But 
if  it  docs,   the  very  fact  of  their 
being  thrown  so  mucli  together  is  in 
itself  a  safeguard.     When  they  are 
continuously  flirting,   on  the  stage 
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and  off  the  stage— now  with  this 
one,  now  with  that — there  is  the  less 
fear  of  their  flirtations  going  more 
than  skin-deep.  They  fence,  as  it 
were,  with  the  foils  of  wit  and  fun, 
and  parry  badifiagc  with  a  repartee,  in 
\yhich  they  are  the  more  expert 
from  their  constant  famiHarity  with 
the  most  brilHant  models  of  this 
art. 

Old  Mr.  Fitzgerald  had  not  been 
a  very  moral  man  in  his  general  con- 
duct :  but  the  lady  to  whom  he  ro- 
mantically devoted  himself  for  years 
was  unimpeachable.  It  may  be 
that  he  had  striven,  but  in  vain,  to 
tempt  her,  and  that  tliis  added  all 
the  more  to  the  devotion  which  he 
felt  for  her.  When  to  deep  admira- 
tion for  beauty  and  talent  is  added 
a  feeling  of  thorough  respect,  we 
can  well  imagine  durabihty  of  at- 
tachment. Indeed,  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  j\lr.  Fitzgerald 
might  never  have  married  at  all  if 
she  herself  had  not  urged  him  to  it, 
and  pointed  out  the  pity — nay,  the 
folly — of  persisting  in  remaining  a 
lone  and  solitary  man,  and  all  for 
love  of  one  who  never  could  be  his. 

"  For  you  know,  if  you  did  want 
to  marry  me,"  said  she  — "  and  I 
don't  believe  you  would  have  the 
moral  courage  to  do  so,  even  if  you 
could  —  and  so  shock  *  society*  by 
bringing  an  actress  into  its  midst — 
if  you  did  want  to  marry  me  (and  I 
you),  you  would  never  get  a  chance. 
Lawrence  is  a  stronger,  healthier, 
man  than  you,  any  day,  and  will 
live  you  down.  And  surely  you 
would  not  be  another  David,  and 
wish  my  good  husband  dead,  that 
you  might  have  his  wife  all  to  your- 
self ?" 

"  Heaven  forbid  that  such  a 
thought  should  cross  my  mind  !" 
said  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 

"Ah;  you  need  not  look  so  so- 
lemn, as  if  you  were  an  excellent 
good  man  for  uttering  such  a  pious 
sentiment  !  You  know  very  well 
that  you  would  not  like  me  half  so 
much  if  I   were   not    "  Forbidden 


Fruit !"  If  I  were  a  free  woman  to- 
morrow, you  would  feel  very  awk- 
wardly circumstanced,  my  friend. 
Now,  would  you  not?  Your  heart 
you  would  offer  me,  I  know " 

"  It  is  yours  already  !"  said  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  with  earnestness. 

"  Now,  don't  interrupt  me,  and 
don't  talk  nonsense!  Keep  your 
heart  to  yourself.  Like  me  and  ad- 
mire me,  if  you  will  ;  and  you  will 
please  me  and  gratify  me.  You  know 
much  I  like  you  without  my  telling 
you ;  but  I  don't  want  to  be 
*  spooned  ;'  it's  a  bore  !  Men  always 
become  bores  when  they  grow  pa- 
thetic !  But,  as  I  was  saying,  if  I 
were  a  free  woman  to-morrow,  you 
would  offer  me  your  heart  and 
wealth  ;  but  not  your  name  !" 

"  Nelly,  I  swear " 

"  Now,  don't  swear  1  It's  pro- 
fane." 

"  You  dear  tease !  Had  the 
fates  so  ordained  it  that  you  cQuld 
have  been  mine,  there  is  no  wife 
living  of  whom  I  should  have  been 
more  proud  1" 

"Now  my  dear  good  Gerald, 
talking  is  all  very  fine ;  I  will  grant 
you  that  you  mean  every  word  that 
you  say — I  feel  grateful,  accordingly  : 
but  just  one  word  in  your  ear,  and 
no  offence  to  you,  I  assure  you. 
You  are  not  a  big  enough  man.  If 
you  were  "  my  Lord  so  and  so,"  or 
even  a  Baronet ;  or  if  you  had  been 
some  very  conspicuous  and  tremen- 
dously rich  harum-scarum  'English 
squire,  with  a  huge  house  in  one  of 
the  be.st  squares,  and  a  noted  cook, 
perhaps  you  could  afford  to  brave 
society,  and  marry  an  actress,  and 
say  to  the  world,  *  This  brilliant  wo- 
man is  my  wife.  I  order  you  to  re- 
ceive her  as  one  of  yourselves.'  As 
it  happens,  you  are  only  an  Irish 
country  gentleman,  comfortably  off, 
it  is  true,  but  without  the  position 
in  London  to  enable  you  to  violate 
or  to  brave  its  social  edicts  with  im- 
punity. *  Thou  shalt  not  marry  an 
actress,'  is  an  important  command- 
ment with  those  who  would  have 
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looked  shocked  for  a  little  while, 
but  soon  would  have  forgiven  you, 
if  you  had  tw/r  succeeded  in  making 
me  k^x'j.cl  my  duty  to  my  husband, 
and  ir.iiucing  me  to  love  you  so 
blindlv  as  to  sacrifice  niv  honour  I 
Dear  Cienild,  1  have  jiained  you, 
(she  c(^niiiiueil,  as  she  saw  a  pang 
cross  his  face :)  forgive  me !  I 
would  not  wound  you  for  worlds  !" 
and  sh;;  placed  her  liand  caressingly 
upon  his  shoulder. 

"  I  deserved  the  wound,"  said  he 
remorsefully. 

"  Xay,  now,  do  not  fret  about  it  j 
wliat  says  JJxron  about — 

TIio^c  '.ifi-loM  flnmcs 
Which,  lhi)ii.;;'i  si»ir.i!i'iu'^  they  frown,  yot 
raicly  :i::.;cr  ilar.us? 

You  di;:  once  nfiVont  me,  it  is 
tnie  :  imi,  -  ;  Sir  1  .'.cius  siiys  in  '  The 
Rivals,'  'An  affroni.  j^nrvfully  ac- 
knowlo(l^L-<l  ])L'Comi.\s  nn  ol)lii:ation.' 
You  h..-i.ve  ;.!;raccrnlly  :;i  l.n'-wledged 
that  iiilVont,  and  i.kuL*  iUiK-nds  for 
it,  by  sliowing  tliai  yjiur  regard  for 
me  was  no  less,  but  rather  greater, 
when  you  found  me  a  liide  bettt-r 
than  y-.u  took  me  to  be.  I  owe  you 
an  obli^'aticn  ;  my  sex  and  my  pro- 
fession owe  you  an  obligation  :  for 
you  have  enabled  me  to  shew  that 
while  we  m.iy,  perhaps,  feel  secretly 
a  little  rlatteredat  the  preference  we 
have  insi)ired,  we  can  be  proot 
against  the  folly  and  the  sin  to  which 
you  men  think  that  flattered  feeling 
and  our  fnvn  desires,  or  our  venality, 
wouhl  lv.;:id  us.  \o\\  have  enabled 
me  to  make  you  a  convert  from  the 
doctrine  which  some  men  hold,  that 
*  every  woman  has  her  price.'  You 
know  that  you  are  already  absolved 
by  me,  but  it  is  on  the  condition 
that  when  amongst  men  you  will 
always  in  future  stand  uj)  for  the 
honour  of  mv  sex  when  vou  hear  us 
lightly  spoken  of  behind  our  backs." 


*' Ah,  but  all  women  are  not  like 
you,  sweet  Xell !"  exclaimed  he  with 
ardour. 

"  Now  will  you,  or  will  you  not, 
accept  the  condition  of  your  foigive- 
ness  ?  Can  you  not  at  least  think 
well  of  us,  as  a  sex,  till  you  know 
ill  of  us?  Why,  it  is  a  maxim  of 
English  law,  that  every  man  should 
be  considered  innocent  till  he  is 
proved  guilty.  Because  laws  are 
made  by  the  male  sex,  are  we  poor 
women  to  be  excluded  from  this 
category  ?  And  is  there  not  a  simi- 
lar maxim  in  tlie  code  of  Christian 
charily  ?  I  am  not  a  very  religious 
woman,  I  fear :  perhaps  it  is  because 
I  am  so  disgusted  at  the  inconsist- 
ency and  hard  uncharitableness  of 
'religious  jieople.'  But  though  I 
don't  set  up  for  a  saint,  I  heartily 
concur  with  that  grand  sentiment — 
charity  thinketh  no  evil  I" 

"  Althou,;h  you  don't  set  up  to  be 
a  saint,  r.iy  dear  Nelly,  I  think  you 
arc  a  mucli  nearer  approach  to  one 
than  man}'  a  body  that  does.  And 
you've  m..dc  a  better  man  of  me 
since  1  ha\e  known  you — Heaven 
bless  you  for  it !" 

Then  let  me  make  you  a  better 
man  still !  Become  a  husband,  a 
father  !  Enter  into  the  duties  of 
your  position  in  life,  instead  of  being 
an  idle  Londoner!  I  know  it  will 
make  you  a  happier  man.  And 
you  cannot  make  me  happier  than 
by  letting  me  see  that  you  would  be 
advised  by  me.  Now  go ;  I  ought 
to  have  been  ere  now  at  the  rehear- 
sal of  that  new  piece  that  is  on  for 
Monday  next." 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  took  the  hand 
she  held  out  to  him,  and  kissed  it 
with  fervour.  She  did  not  withdraw 
it,  but  said—"  Dear  old  fellow,  now 
remember ;  you  will  best  shew  your 
love  to  me  by  learning  to  love  an- 
other more  I"' 
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CHAPTER     III. 


Tin:    lU'RTONS. 


And  Mr.  Fitzgerald  did  marry  widiin 
a  year  of  the  conversation  with  Nelly 
I^ifton  which  we  have  just  narrated. 
He  married  a  wife  in  his  own  sphere, 
and  loved  her  very  much.    She  bore 
him  a  son  and  three  daughters.  The 
son  was  P^rnest.     The  daughters  all 
died  in  early  childhood.     Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald himself  died,  as  we  have  said, 
•when  his  son  was  about  sixteen  years 
old ;  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  died  also, 
shortly  after  P^nest  had  entered  the 
University.     So  our   hero  was  left 
alone  in  the  world  very  early  in  life. 
He  had,  however,  one  trusted  ad- 
viser,   his  uncle  and  guardian,  who 
had  done  his  utmost,  in  every  re- 
spect, to  make  a  via?i  of  his  ward, 
while  ensuring  that  he  should  also, 
if  possible,  be  a  good  one.     To  this 
end,  he  had  selected  as  a  tutor  for 
Ernest,  to  prepare  him  for  the  Uni- 
versity, an  old  college  friend  of  his 
own,  in  whom  he  had  every  con- 
fidence.     This    tutor  —  the     Rev. 
Charles    Burton  —  was     commonly 
known     amongst     the     friends    of 
his  younger  days  as  "  Bill  Burton." 
Not  that  his  name  was  William  a 
bit ;   for  we  have  seen  that  it  was 
not,  but  simply  because  they  chose 
this  curious  way  of  shewing  that  they 
liked  him.     "  Bill "  had  been  a  little 
wild  when  he  first  went  to  college  ; 
but   the   sudden   death   of   a   dear 
friend  there  had  utterly  changed  him. 
He  did  not,  on  that  account,  give  up 
his  love  for  manly  sports ;   nor  did 
he  give  up  his  former  friends.     He 
merely  changed  from  a  thoughdess, 
idle,  extravagant  man  into  a  religious, 
industrious,  steady  one.     He  was  as 
pleasant  as  ever  at  wine  parties  and 
in  "  quad,"  where  his  laugh  was  al- 
•ways  the  merriest.     Only,  men  be- 
gan to  learn,  when  in  his  presence, 
to  be  more  choice  in  the  subject  of 
their  mirth.     If  an  improper  story, 
oraquestionable  line  of  conversation, 


had  commenced  before  he  entered 
a  room   or  joined  a  group,  it  was 
hushed  the  moment  his   face  was 
seen.     From  him,  by  the  quiet  force 
of  example,  men  learned  that  it  was 
possible    to   be  manly  —  aye,   and 
jovial — without  being  coarse  or  extra- 
vagant. Gradually,  in  place  of  calling 
him  "  Bill,"  they  began  to  term  him 
"Old  Billy."  "Bill"  had  meant,  "Bur- 
ton  is  one  of  us,  and  a  thundering 
brick ;"  "  Old  Billy,"  signified   that 
he  was  now  some  one  to  be  looked 
up  to,  but  still  with  affection.  There 
was  no  great  gulf  fixed  between  his 
goodness    and    their    questionable 
morals.     And   this   very  fact — this 
quiet,  unpretending  influence  in  their 
midst— made   some  of  them  begin 
to  be  ashamed  of  their  questionable 
morals  and  idle,  extravagant  ways, 
and  laid  the  general  ground  for  many 
a  reform.     When]  "  Old  Billy  "  left 
the  University,  he  went  to  a  theo- 
logical college,  and  there  prepared 
himself  more    particularly   for  the 
Church,  of  which  he  became,  in  due 
course  of  time,  a  most    excellent 
pastor ;  and   no  better  man  could 
have  been  pitched  upon  for  a  private 
tutor  by  an  anxious  guardian,  desir- 
ous of  having  his  ward  well-trained, 
not  only  in  Latin  and  Greek,  but 
in  that  discipline  of  life  which  is  so 
needful  to  enable   our  aristocratic 
youth  to  pass  through  that  world  in 
which  they  needs  must  move,  with- 
out being  contaminated  by  its  influ- 
ences. To  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  who  about 
this  time  began  to  feel  that  her  own 
days   were  numbered,   it    was   the 
greatest  comfort  to  think  that  her 
brother-in-law  had  made  so  good  a 
selection  for  her  son. 

Mr.  Burton  used  to  talk  to  his 
pupils  in  a  plainer  way  than  tutors 
are  won't  to  talk  to  the  lads  under 
their  charge.  "  I'm  not  an  old  mufl^ 
remember,  lads,"  he  would  pleasant- 
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ly  say  to  llnicst  anil  two  other 
youths  of  about  seventeen  and  eiich- 
teen,  whom  he  was  a' so  proj.'arinjj:  for 
college.  *■  And  when  1  speak  to 
you  about  these  thin^^s — about  the 
temptations  and  aUureuients  you  will 
encounter  when  you  become  your 
own  masters — remember,  also,  that  I 
am  not  one  who  have  been  always 
very  good,  and  ] /roper,  and  steady. 
To  mv  shame  1  c.unle>s  this;:  but  I 
do  so  for  vour  sakes,  tluU  thus  I  may 
better  show  vou  mv  riu'lit  to  warn 
you,  as  one  who,  having  lasted  both 
the  evil  and  the  gootl,  and  havini; 
left  tlie  evil — not  from  satietv,  not 
from  compulsion,  but  from  convic- 
tion, brought  home  to  me  by  a  merci- 
ful interposition  from  on  IHl;!!,— can 
assure  yuu  that  irue  happmess  is 
only  to  be  earned  by  the  possession 
of  a  pure  heart,  anil  a  conscience 
void  of  offence.  V/hat  says  the  poet 
^lilton  ? 

Murtal'i  th:ri  w»ii''l  fullnw  mc, 
I.ovc  N'iitiie  ;  >lic  al«»nc  is  free  : 
Slie  can  icacli  >\»ii  liuw  to  climb 
Jlii^lier  llian  tlie  ^iiliciy  chime  ; 
Or  if  \'irtiie  fcel-le  were, 
Heaven  it-^elf  w«»;!M  ^luop  to  her  I 

Some  young  men  like  to  show  their 
manliness  by  extravagant  habits,  by 
neglecting  their  studies  and  i»dier 
duties  for  the  sake  of  field  sports  or 
other  amusements,  by  excess  in  their 
potations,  l.)y  looseness  in  their  con- 
versation, and  impurity  in  their  ac- 
tions. Believe  me  that  the  most 
manly  are  those  who  have  the  moral 
courage  to  resist  all  these  allure- 
ments. And  believe  me,  further, 
that  resistance  is  not  a([uality  which 
can  come  at  command.  Vou  must 
go  into  training  for  it,  as  you  would 
for  a  boat  race,  or  a  walking  match. 
And  if  you  will  suffer  me  to  point 
out  the  course  of  training  which  you 
should  go  through,  remember  that  I 
can  show  you  nothing  of  myself.  I 
am  only  a  poor  imitator.  I  can  only 
show  you  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
great  Trainer  of  mankind,  who  said : 
"If any  man  will  come  after  me,  let 
him  deny  himself?*     Learn,  then,  to 


deny  yourselves  in  little  things,  that 
you  may  thereby  gain  strength  to 
deny  and  to  control  yourselves  in 
great  ones :  and,  believe  me,  that, 
brilliant  as  some  of  your  gay,  dash- 
ing, fast  men  may  appear,  they  are 
but  1  -oor  specimens  of  humanity  if 
they  are  too  weak  to  be  able  to  say 
*  no '  to  the  tempter.  Mere  children 
are  they  —  gulled  and  deluded  by 
the  beauty  of  unripe  and  poisonous 
fnii:s.  Why,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
detriment  thev  do  to  their  immortal 
pan.  the  knowledge  of  the  worldly 
catastroi^hes  which  many  of  them 
bring  upon  themselves  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  deter  others  from  fol- 
lowing their  moth-like  vagaries.  If 
in  each  set  of  college  -  rooms  was 
written  up  the  college  career  anl 
the  after-life  of  the  men  who  had 
lived  therein,  our  youth  would  re- 
ceive many  a  startling  lesson  from 
the  histories  of  some  who  in  their 
^varsity  days  appeared  the  most 
brilliant— aye,  and  they  would  re- 
ceive a  stimulus,  too,  from  the  tale 
of  the  after-life  of  those  really  manly 
ones  who  were  neither  muffs  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  voluptuous  spend- 
thrifts on  the  other.  Endeavour, 
then,  to  attain  true,  genuine  manli- 
ness—and to  this  end :  *  Watch  ye, 
stand  fast  in  the  faith,  quit  you  like 
men,  be  strong.' " 

"With  such  advice  as  this,  Mr. 
Burton  used  to  intermingle  plea- 
sant stories  of  old  college  days,  and 
anecdotes  of  men  whom  he  had 
known,  and  who  were  now  famous 
in  the  world.  And  if  he  did,  for 
their  warning,  tell  them  about  men 
who,  having  gone  at  too  fast  a  pace, 
had  early  and  wofully  broken  down, 
he  si)oke  of  them  kindly,  and  not 
harshly ;  for  he  was  not  one  of  those 
who,  either  in  their  lives  or  in  their 
precepts,  take  just  as  mucli  or  as 
little  "  Bible  "  as  will  suit  their  turn. 
Whether  in  quoting,  or  in  his  owtt 
living  up  to  that  exhortation  of  the 
Apostle  which  we  have  just  tran- 
scribed, he  did  not  forget  that  the 
verse  following  reads  thus:   ''Let 
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all  your  things  be  done  with  charity T 
And  Mr.  IJurton  was  eminently  a 
charitable  man  :  perhaps  it  was  be- 
cause he  had  learnt  by  experience 
the  force  of  temptation,  and  could 
feel  for  the  tempted. 

At  the  risk,  perhaps,  of  wearying 
the  ])atiencc  of  some  of  our  readers 
— which,  if  we  have  done,  we  hum- 
bly apologise — we  have  introduced 
this  sketch  of  Ernest  Fitzgerald's 
tutor  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
to  our  readers  the  influence  under 
which  the  character  of  our  hero  was 
formed,  in  like  manner  as  we  have 
introduced  a  scene  from  his  father's 
early  days  for  the  purpose  of  hinting 
at  the  inducement  which  caused  his 
father,  on  his  death-bed,  to  take  the 
unusual  step  of  providing  that  his 
son,  instead  of  coming  into  posses- 
sion of  his  estates  at  one-and-twenty, 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom, 
should  remain,  till  he  had  reached 
an  age  of  more  decided  manhood, 
in  a  state  of  tutelage ;  at  the  same 
time  providing  for  him  the  enlight- 
ening interests  of  travel  —  leaving 
to  the  lad's  guardian  the  selection, 
or  at  any  rate  the  approval,  of  those 
who  were  to  be  his  travelling  com- 
panions. 

Ernest,  while  yet  a  boy,  liad  shown 
himself  susceptible.  He  had,  even 
at  that  early  time  of  life,  shown 
proofs  that  he  had  inherited  his 
father's  love  for  the  drama.  Should 
he  ever  hnd  his  way  behind  the 
curtain,  the  name  he  bore  would,  to 
his  father's  son,  be  at  once  an  in- 
troduction to  many  an  one  amongst 
the  corps  dramatiqiw ;  for  as  thea- 
trical companies  are  incessantly 
breaking  up  and  spreading  them- 
selves throughout  all  the  various 
houses,  at  what  theatre  would  there 
not  be  some  one  who  would  not  be 
too  old  to  say — "  What  ?  Fitzgerald  ! 
son  of  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  who  was 
so  devoted  to  Nelly  Lufton?"  And 
Ernest  would  have  quickly  become 
a  privileged  favourite ;  and  his  father 
in  cool  blood  being  a  very  different 
man   from  his  father  in  love  with 


Nelly  Lufton,  had  no  wish  that  his 
son  should  marry  an  actress,  what- 
ever he  might  once  have  wished  he 
could  have  done  himself. 

Before  we  part  company,  for  the 
present,  at  any  rate,  from  Ernest's 
old  tutor,  we  must  inform  the  reader 
that  this  same  tutor  had  a  daughter 
— a  charming  little  girl  of  thirteen 
at  the  time  when  Ernest  became  an 
inmate  of  the  Vicarage,  and  just  fif- 
teen when  he,  in  his  twentieth  year, 
matriculated  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  Minnie  Burton  was  a  tre- 
mendous favourite  with  the  pupils. 
She  was  full  of  spirits  and  mad 
pranks,  and  yet  a  little  lady,  every 
inch  of  her.  There  was  nothing 
boisterous  in  her  fun— nothing  hoy- 
denish"or  missish  in  her  manners: 
and  it  was  strange  enough  that  she 
managed  to '  steer  clear  of  these  de- 
fects, for  she  was  decidedly  fond 
of  male  society,  and  manly  in  her 
tastes.  She  could  bowl  and  field  at 
cricket,'  and  could  tike  an  oar  in 
their '  boat,  and  feather  it,  too,  most 
artistically. 

With  Ernest,  Minnie  was  a  special 
favourite.  To  him  who  had  never 
known  what  it  was  to  have  a  real 
sister,  she  stood  in  the  place  of  one^ 
The  reader  might  imagine  that  a 
young  man  of  twenty  might  possibly 
have  begim  to  entertain  something 
warmer  than  a  mere  brotherly  feel- 
ing for  an  engaging  young  damsel 
of  fifteen ;  but  be  it  remembered 
that  she  was  only  thirteen  when  he, 
at  eighteen,  first  knew  her,  and  that 
youths  at  that  time  of  life,  however 
prone  they  may  be  to  fall  in  love 
with  young  ladies  several  years  their 
senior,  are  not  in  the  habit  of  de- 
voting their  tenderest  affections  to 
"  mere  children,"  as  they  themselves 
would  term  them,  with  a  patronising 
tone. 

Minnie  was  a  child  in  Ernest's 
eyes  when  (ere  he  had  been  a  month 
at  the  Vicarage)  they  had  become 
fast  friends;  and  in  his  eyes  she 
was  still  the  child,  at  fifteen,  when 
he,  in  all  the  manhood  of  twenty 
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summers  left  her  father's  roof  for 
the  pictures* luc  cloisters  of  Magda- 
len. Perchance  another  half-year 
miglu  have  told  a  different  tale 
Lut  the  fates  parted  tlieni  just  as 
she  was  budding  into  womanhood. 

A  sweet  cliild  she  was,  in  good 
sootli !  Her  rich  brown  liair,  danc- 
ing over  her  foreliead  in  a  succes- 
sion of  litUe  wavelets,  fringetl  her 
neck  with  well  nigh  half  a  hundred 
crisj)  Httle  curls.  Her  soft  blue  eyes, 
fringed  witli  long  eyelaslies,  gave 
you  the  ideas  of  a  pair  of  deliglitful 
daisies  when  slie  looked  up  with  her 
sunny  and  ingenuous  smile  straight 
into  your  own.  Her  tlainty  little 
mouth  wore  a  perpetual  dimple  at 
the  sides,  which  gave  to  lier  face  an 
exj)ression  of  happy  innocence  well 
befuting  her  frank  and  loving  dis- 
position. She  hatl  a  resohite  little 
chin,  which  accouiued,  i)erhaps,  for 
the  one  or  two  manly  traits  wliich 
mingled  with  a  nature  truly  feminine 
in  all  that  makes  a  woman's  nature 
loveable.  She  was  small  in  stature  : 
not  a  fatty,  and  yet  by  no  means 
slender,  save  in  her  waist,  and,  we 
may  add,  in  the  matter  of  feet  and 
ancles,  which  were  small  and  beauti- 
fully proportioned. 

Such  was  Minnie  Burton,  who, 
about  the  time  when  Krnest  was 
leaving  the  University  to  start  for  a 
tour  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  married  a  young  officer 
named  Seymour,  who  had  just  at- 
tained the  rank  and  dignity  of  cap- 
tain, by  a  change  of  regiments. 
This  change,  however,  was  one 
which  necessitated  "  foreign  ser- 
\'ice  "  within  a  year's  time ;  and  poor 
Minnie  saw  before  her  a  closely 
impending  prospect  of  sei)aration 
from  homcand  all  its  belongings,  for 
a  period  of,  perhaps,  several  years. 
But  such  drawbacks  seem  com- 
paratively light  to  young  couples 
just  married,  or  just  about  to  enter 
the  connubial  state;  and  even  i)a- 
rents  think  the  less  of  them,  in  the 
midst  of  their  satisfaction  at  seeing 
their  daughters  made  happy. 


Happy  !  what  an  ephemeral  thing 
IS  hai)piness  1  In  early  summer,  how 
iovely  is  the  sight  of  an  apple-tree 
with  its  long,  flaky  masses  of  white 
and  rosy  blossom  !  But  if  we  begia 
to  rellect  and  moralise,  and  to  won- 
der how  many  or  how  few  of  those 
blossoms  are  destined  to  develop  in- 
to ripe  and  rosy  fruit  in  Autumn,  is 
it  not  enough  to  make  one  sad? 
How  many  a  home-tree,  rich  in  the 
promise  of  a  happy  life,  has,  when 
the  sky  seemed  serenest,  been  visit- 
ed by  some  sudden  blight — some 
nipping  frost,  a  reverse  in  worldly 
circumstances — a  misunderstanding, 
utterly  groundless  i)erhaps,  but  none 
the  less  bitter  for  all  that !  And  the 
;  crop  of  joy  has  dwindled  down  in 
conscipience,  till  well  nigh  all  is 
gone !  How  many  a  union,  bid- 
ding fair  at  the  outset  to  make  two 
hearts  blissful  till  the  grave  should 
sever  them,  has  wofully  "unbeseem- 
ed  the  promise  of  its  spring,"  ere 
many  years— aye,  sometimes,  ere 
many  months — have  passed  and 
gone ! 

Yet,  i)erhaps  (and  a  kindly  critic 
has  hinted  as  much  to  us),  our 
simile  is  not  quite  an  appropriate 
one.  Vox  the  apple-blossom,  or  its 
ripening  fruit,  once  bliglitcd  or  fallen 
from  the  tree,  is  gone  for  ever. 
While  interrui)ted,  or  apparently 
blighted  happiness,  even  when  all 
hoj)e  seems  to  have  departed,  can 
assuretlly  return — aye,  on  this  side 
the  grave — to  all  its  original  perfec- 
tion ! 

But  it  is  time  tliat  we  should  re- 
sume our  story,  which  indeed,  en- 
grossed with  one  digression  or  an- 
other, we  have  scarcely  yet  com- 
menced. Has  the  reader  anticipated 
what  we  have  been  leading  up  to  all 
this  time?  Readers  generally  do 
see  through  an  author's  plot;  and 
probably  the  present  case  has  not 
been  an  exceptional  one.  Of  course 
every  body  will  exclaim  at  what  we 
are  about  to  relate — "  How  highly 
improbable— how  like  a  book  r 
but  we  could  give  eveiy  assurance 
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that  we  have  known  as  unHkely  ren- 
contrrs  take  pkice  in  real  hfe. 

When  Krnest  came  down  to  break- 
fast at  "  Sheplicrd's,"  the  morning 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Overland 
Mail  from  Suez,  lie  found  two  places 
taken  opposite  his  own,  and  one 
next  it.  The  two  for  whom  they 
were  reserved  ap[)eared  very  shortly 
after.     They  were  the  travellers  of 


the  previous  night.  The  fat,  punchy 
little  man  walked  up  to  the  seat  next 
him,  saying  to  the  ladies — "  Will 
you  go  opposite  ?  You  will  be  more 
out  of  the  gangway  there,  next  to 
the  wall."  And  accordingly,  oppo- 
site to  Ernest  seated  hersetf,  with 
her  lady  companion  next  to  her,  his 
old  friend  Minnie  ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 


A   PARTY   OF   PLEASURE. 


For  well-nigh  a  minute,  Ernest 
looked  hard  at  Minnie  Seymour, 
scarcely  daring  to  be  certain  that  it 
was  his  old  fxvourite.  She,  as  yet 
busied  in  settling  herself,  and  in 
comparing  notes  with  her  friend  as 
to  their  rcsj^cctive  degrees  of  fatigue 
after  their  journey,  had  not  looked 
up  at  the  stranger  (as  she  naturally 
took  him  to  be)  who  was  sitting 
opposite  her.  And  she  was  not  a 
little  changed  since  last  he  had  seen 
her,  almost  a  child,  in  innumerable 
curls.  Her  hair  was  now  drawn 
back  in  wavy  bands  ;  her  face  was 
thinner,  and  had  assumed  a  pensive 
and  somewhat  weary  expression. 
Now  that  she  had  grown  into  a  wo- 
man, and  a  married  one  of  some 
three  years*  standing,  she  was  evi- 
dently no  longer  the  merry  grig  she 
used  to  be  at  the  Vicarage. 

At  last  their  eyes  met.  Minnie, 
too,  was  for  a  moment  uncertain ; 
for  a  young  man  of  seven-and- 
twenty,  with  a  beard  and  bronzed 
face,  is  as  different  from  the  fluffy- 
cheeked  youth  of  twenty  as  the  mar- 
ried woman  of  twenty-two  is  from 
the  romping  girl  of  fifteen.  But 
there  was  enough  of  puzzled  half- 
recognition  in  her  look  to  embolden 
him  to  exclaim — "  WJiy,  Minnie  ! — 
I  beg  pardon  —  Mrs.  Seymour,  I 
should  have  said !"  While  she,  at 
the  same  moment,  exclaimed  with 
delight — "  Ernest  Fitzgerald  !  Who- 
ever would  have  thought  of  meeting 


with  you  in  the  midst  of  a  journey 
from  India?" 

And  then  she  introduced  him  to 
her  companions — Mrs.  Montagu,  an 
old  friend  with  whom  she  was  re- 
turning to  England;  and  Major 
Gooderich,  who  had  known  both 
ladies  in  India,  and  who,  returning 
likewise  for  the  purpose  of  retiring 
on  half-pay,  had  attached  himself  to 
them  on  board  the  steamer— by  no 
means  to  their  regret,  as  he  was 
courteous  and  amusing,  and  made 
himself  a  most  useful  appendage  to 
two  "  unprotected  females." 

Mrs.  Montagu  was  a  widow  of 
about  forty  years  of  age.  Her  hus- 
band had  been  a  major  in  Captain 
Seymour's  regiment,  and  had  died 
shortly  after  their  arrival  in  India, 
Mrs.  Montagu  was  devoted  to  Min- 
nie, and  being  independent  as  to 
means,  having  no  ties  in  England 
that  she  particularly  cared  for,  and, 
moreover,  feeling  for  the  poor  little 
woman  alone  with  her  husband  in  a 
strange  country,  and  with  no  lady 
friends,  she  had  stayed  on  and  on 
in  India,  after  her  own  husband's 
death,  and  was  quite  like  a  mother 
to  the  young  wife.  She  was  the 
more  induced  to  this  act  of  friend- 
ship and  devotion,  because  she  saw 
that  poor  Minnie  had  not  married  a 
man  who  suited  her.  Not  that  he 
was  not  a  good-enough  fellow  in  his 
way  \  but  there  seemed  to  be  little 
or  no  real  genuine  sympathy  be- 
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twccn  them.     They  were  constantly 
to  be  seen  together,  it  is  tnie,  look- 
ing  very  amicable — aye,  and  very 
loving — as  any  two  young  married 
peojjle  might  ])e  expected  to  look  ; 
but  lor  all  that,  it  was  painfully  evi- 
dent to   Mrs.  Montagu's  discerning 
eye  that  there  was  a  something  lack- 
ing,     \Vhen  the   *'  spooning "   was 
not  going  on,   there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  left  to  take  its  place.     The 
sympathy  between  this  young  hus- 
banil  and  wife  was  merely  the  sym- 
pathy  of  youth — the   sympathy  of 
any  two  young  persons  of  opposite 
sexes  who  were  not  actually  antipa- 
Ihciii     to    each     other,     and     who 
chanced   to   be   thrown   into    each 
other's  society.      To  Captain   Sey- 
mour, his  wife  was  a  jileasant  little 
toy;  to  her  he  was  — her  husband. 
They    ought    to    have    been    very 
hapi)y,    of  course ;    but,   somehow, 
they  were  not.    Neither  had  touched 
tile  other's  inmost  henrt  nnd  soul. 
Something  inexplicable  wns  hicking. 
l)ee]»  down,  but  not  so  deep  that  it 
could  not  be  felt,  there  was  a  void. 
Mrs.    Montagu,    as   we    have   said, 
widi  lier  quick  feminine  perception, 
knew  this  ;  and  when   lier  first  grief 
for  her  husband  had  subsided,  she 
resolved    to   remain,    for   the    time 
being,  with  the  regiment,  knowing 
that  her  companionshij)  would  be  a 
boon  to  Minnie,  since  the  resources 
of  the  litde  woman's  life  were  so 
few.     But  the  good  soul  had   the 
tact  never  to  let  her  young  friend 
know  ihat  it  was  devotion  to  her 
which  kept  her  there  so  long.     Nor 
did   she   ever,   during   her  stay  in 
India,  obtrude  her    companionship 
on  her  in  such  a  way  as  to  come 
between  her  and  her  husband,  even 
in  the  slightest  degree.     "  I'll  just 
fill  u[)  a  few  of  the  gaps,"  she  would 
say  to  herself,  with  a  kindly  chuckle. 
At  the  last,  however,  she  did  offer 
to  take  the  husband's  place.     ]3ut 
this   was   only   out   of  kindness  to 
him.     When  Minnie  had  been  posi- 
tively ordered  by  the  doctor  to  re- 
turn to  England,  because  India  did 


not  suit  her  constitution ;  and  when 
it  was  found  that  Captain  Seymour 
could  not,  without  considerable  de- 
triment to  their  i)rospccts,  effect  an- 
other exchange  before  the  expira- 
tion of  a  year  at  least,  Mrs.  Montagu 
said  to  Minnie — "  Well,  my  dear,  I 
think  I  shall  take  this  opportunity 
of  returning  too.     You  know  that  I 
have  always  been,  like  an  auction- 
eer's  hammer,  *(k)ing,   going,*  for 
the    last    year-and-a-half,  and  have 
never  been   able  to   make  up  my 
mind   to  go  alone"  (this  was  the 
way  the  good  old  tarra-diddler  put 
it) ;  but  now  that  you  must  go,  I 
shall   take   courage,  and   go    along 
with  you,  if  you'll  have  me.     We'U 
chai)erone  each  other.     So  Captain 
Seymour  need  not  dream  of  going 
to  the   exi)ense    of   accompanying 
you ;  such  a  tantalising  thing,  too, 
when  he  could  not  get  a  long  leave, 
and  would    have  to  hurry  back  at 
once.     We  two   women  can    take 
capital  care  of  each  other  ;  we  shall 
be  very  independent,  and  it  will  be 
great   fun."     And  so  it  was  all  ar- 
ranged, and  they  set  out  very  inde- 
])endently,  as  Mrs.   Montagu  said, 
and  very  full  of  self-reliance;  but 
not  all   sorry,  nevertheless,  to  find 
on  board  the  steamer  their  mutual 
friend   Major  Ciooderich,  who  was 
returning    home  from  another  sta- 
tion.    The  major  was  always  most 
attentive  to  both  ladies ;  but  Minnie 
thought  that  he  was  more  particu- 
larly so    to  Mrs.   Montagu.     After 
all,  however,  were  not  Mrs.  Montagu 
and   he  contemporaries ;  and  why 
should  not  he  chum  more  with  her 
than  with  one  who  was  scarce  out 
of  her  girlhood  ? 

"  And  how  came  you  to  be  here 
all  alone,  a — a — Mr.  Fitzgerald?^ 
asked  Minnie  of  her  old  friend,  sub- 
stituting, with  a  little  hesitation,  the 
"  Mister  "  for  the  "  Ernest "  of  old. 

"Well,  Mrs,  Seymour,"  replied 
Ernest,  with  an  arch  inclination  of 
his  head,  as  he  laid  a  stress  upon 
the  ^^ Missis ^^ — "it  is  not  of  my 
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ovNTi  choosini:^  that  I  have  been  in 
solitude  till  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  see  vou  once  more.  In  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  winter  I  started  for 
Upj^er  Kgypt  with  two  friends — 
"brothers  :  but  unfortunately " 

**  As  is  usual  when  three  men 
travel  together,  you  quarrelled  ?"  in- 
teq3osed  the  Major,  laughing. 

**Xo,  indeetl,"  saidErnest,  gravely. 
**We  mav  have  had  our  tifts,  it  is 
true,  after  the  manner  of  men  travel- 
ling in  trios,  as  you  say  ;  but  our 
cause  of  separation  was  a  more  seri- 
ous one.  One  of  the  brothers  met 
with  a  most  severe  accident  as  we 
were  on  our  way  up  the  river.  For- 
tunately we  were  close  to  Thebes  at 
the  time.  There  chanced  to  be  a 
steamer  of  the  Pasha's  there,  just 
starting  for  Cairo  ;  and  we  obtained 
leave  to  send  him  back  on  board,  his 
brotlier  accompanying  him.  For 
with  the  wind  blowing  up  stream,  as 
it  was  just  then,  the  "  dahabeeh " 
could  not  have  made  her  way  back 
for  an  aiie." 

"  And  how  and  where  is  he  now, 
poor,  dear  man  ?"  asked  Minnie. 

"  Oh,  he  is  nearly  all  right  again, 
I  am  thankful  to  say.  I  heard  from 
him  yesterday.  There  was  a  very 
good  European  surgeon  on  board, 
who  took  the  greatest  care  of  him — 
got  the  Pasha's  leave  to  run  the  vessel 
down  to  Alexandria,  and  there,  when 
he  was  well  enough,  put  him  on 
board  the  P.  and  O.  steamer,  so  that 
he  got  back  again  to  England  with- 
out any  jolting  by  land." 

*^  And  what  became  of  you,  when 
your  friends  left  you  ?"  asked  Minnie. 
"  Did  you  not  find  it  insufferably 
dull  ?  or  did  you — Byron  like — go 
into  raptures  over  the  ruins,  and  fra- 
ternise with  the  natives,' and  scold 
them  in  heroic  metre  for  being  a  de- 
generate race  ?" 

"  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  felt  dull 
enough,  and  most  decidedly  de- 
pressed into  the  bargain,  after  all  the 
anxiety  we  had  had  about  poor  Dick 
Trevor.  Must  of  the  temples,  in- 
cluding those  at  Thebes  and  Carnac, 


we  had  already  seen,  I  sailed  on  as 
far  as  the  first  cataract,  so  as  to  get 
a  peep  at  beautiful  Philce,  and  then 
returned  as  fast  as  the  contrary  winds 
would  let  me." 

"  WTiat  are  the  towns  like  on  the 
river  side?"  asked  the  Major. 

"  Like  overgrown  mud  \illages. 
The  marvel  to  me  is,  that  in  a  coimtry 
whose  ancient  temples  are  among 
the  most  durable  and  the  most  splen- 
did monuments  of  antitjuity  in  the 
worhl,  one  should  see  no  vestige  of 
the  abodes  of  the  people  who  built 
those  temples ;  and  that  the  popula- 
of  the  present  day  should  live  in  such 
utter  wigwams  as  one  sees  here- 
abouts. Even  on  the  very  roofs  of 
some  of  the  old  temples,  which  now 
and  then  you  find  more  than  half 
buried  in  the  sand,  they  rear  their 
tasteless  and  totally  undecorated  edi- 
fices of  clay.  They  actually  beat  my 
own  countrymen — the  Irish — in  want 
of  taste,  and  do  not  seem  to  have 
the  least  desire  to  imitate  the  archi- 
tectural beauties  in  the  very  midst  of 
which  they  live." 

"  You  must  have  found  it  very  dull 
when  there  were  no  temples  to  be 
seen,"  said  Mrs.  Montagu.  "  How 
did  you  manage  to  amuse  your- 
self?" 

"  Oh,  there  was  plenty  of  amuse- 
ment, so  far  as  that  goes.  I  used  to 
take  my  gun  and  stalk  waterfowl  of 
all  kinds  along  the  creeks,  or  send 
out  some  the  sailors,  whenever 
we  chanced  to  be  near  a  waste,  to 
drive  desert  partridges  (which  gene- 
rally were  both  rare  and  wild),  for 
the  chance  of  a  rocketing  shot,  if 
they  were  obliging  enough  to  come 
over  my  head.  But  the  pigeons  at 
the  villages  always  afforded  good 
sport,  constantly  flying  over  the  boat 
on  their  way  to  some  sandbank  to 
drink." 

"  But  did  not  you  lose  half  of  what 
you  shot,  by  their  falling  in  the 
water  ?"  asked  the  Major. 

"  Oh,  no  !  One  of  the  Arab  sailors 
was  the  best  retriever  you  ever  saw 
— a  regular  water-dog.     If  a  rocket- 
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ting  i>if;con  plumped  into  the  river, 
!Must,itla  did  not  need  to  he  told, 
but  Mliip])ing  his  long  hhie  ^liirt  (his 
onlv  '/nnnent)  owr  his  liead,  lic 
Avoul'I  ])liinge  in  nficr  it,  and,  swim- 
ming like  a  ilog,  would  bring  IkicI; 
lliL-  l;!id,  in  a  twinkling." 

**\\'l]1.  I  must  say  that  you  young 
men,  'with  time  on  ycnir  hands,  will 
go  thnnigli  a  vast  amount  of  tn.ulile 
andi  iNpense  to  secure  a  very  infmi- 
tesini;d  amount  of  enj«;ynHin  I"  said 
iMiniVL'.  mockingly.  "  1  lave  you  not 
sonu-  ]-';ce  near  London,  fivquented 
by  fii -l  i::'.'n,  or  those  who  wisli  to  be 
consi'K  ivd  so,  wliere  you  (V)uld  shoot 
pie  eons  t«>  your  heart's  content,  wiih- 
out  coming  all  the  way  to  I'^gypt  to 
indulge  in  that  fascinating  sport  ? 
And  there,  you  could  Iiave  a  real 
four-footed liver-f:olourcd  dog  to  fetch 
your  victims  back  to  you,  and  not 
have  to  risk  the  life  of  a  liver-coloured 
Aral),  by  sending  him  among  the 
croc<j(liles  to  fetch  and  carry  for 
you  :" 

"  Now,  there  you  arc  at  your  old 
ways  again  T'  said  lamest,  laughing, 
and  playfully  shaking  his  fist  at  her. 

*  Ca'lum  fion  animam  muiatit  (jtii 
irans  marc  airrunt^  which,  being 
interpreted,  means,  that  India  has 
not  burnt  up  all  the  chaff  for  which 
you  used  to  be  so  signal." 

"  And  has  I^gypt  burnt  up  all  the 
grain  of  which   you   gave  so  much 

*  early  i)romise  ?'  Papa  used  to  pre- 
dict such  great  things  of  you,  that  I 
never  exj)ected,  when  1  met  you 
again,  to  fnid  you  degenerated  into 
a  solitary  driver  of  desert  partridges 
— a  stalker  of  Nile  ducks—  a  shooter 
of  villager's  pigeons.  Come— have 
you  ever  *  bagged '  a  crocodile,  Mr. 
Sportsman  ?" 

"  \\'ell,  no  \  I'm  sorry  to  say,  I  have 
not.  'I'hey'rc  awfully  shy  brutes ; 
and  it  is  almost  imi)Ossible  to  get 
within  shot  of  them.  A  bullet,  you 
know,  glances  off  their  scales  as  if 
they  wore  a  coat  of  mail.  One  has 
to  hit  them  in  the  eye,  or  under  the 

neck.     One  day  I " 

"  Yes,  you  nearly  succeeded ;  only 


— you  didn't !  That's  the  sum  and 
substance  of  what  you  were  going  to 
say ;  isn't  it  ?" 

**  A\'hat  a  bully  you've  grown  !  I 
wish  you  had  been  with  mc  to  have 
tried  a  shot  yourself.'' 

"  'I'hank  you  ,•  I  don't  care  about 
crocodile  shooting — J'd  rather  have 
seen  the  Egyptian  antiquities,  about 
which,  by  the  way,  you  have  told  us 
nodiing  yet." 

'*  Vou  really  would  like  to  see 
some  of  the  J'!g\pdan  anlicjuities, 
would  you?  TiieyTe  not  so  far 
away.  'Jlicre  are  the  Pyramids,  for 
instance,  within  aii  easy  distance  of 
Cairo.  And — woukl  you  believe  it? — 
save  from  the  river,  1  have  not  seen 
them  yet.  It  makes  me  (juite  dis- 
mal to  think  of  going  there  alone. 
For  being  alone  here  is  not  real  soli- 
tude, not  the  companionable  solitude 
of  enjoying  the  pleasure  (ftxute  de 
viicux)  of  one's  own  sole  company. 
Being  alone  in  this  country  means, 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  mob  of  natives, 
old  and  young,  who  are  for  ever 
clamouring  in  your  cars  in  a  lingo  of 
which  the  only  intelligible  word  is 
*  bacshcesh  P  "Who,  with  such  a  sur- 
rounding, could  settle  down  into  that 
sublime  frame  of  mind  so  requisite 
for  a  due  appreciation  of  the  beauties 
of  art  and  nature?" 

"  In  short,  you  feel,  with  Byron, 
that,— 

Midst  tlic  crowd,  the  lium,  the  shock  of 

men, 
To  roam  along,  the  world's  tired  denizen ; 
Mid  all  that   Hat  to  red,   followed,  sought, 

and  sufd. 
This  is  to  be  alone  ;  this — this  is  solitude  ! 

"  Exactly  !  especially  when  the 
vicn  who  *  followed,  sought,  and  sued' 
were,  to  use  an  llibcrnicism,  Arab 
beggar  boys.  But  I  assure  you  that 
I  am  not,  on  that  account,  an  un- 
compromising advocate  for  the  soli- 
tariness which  Byron  declares  is 
not  solitude.  I  do,  I  confess,  en- 
joy having  some  congenial  spirit  or 
spirits  with  whom  I  can  sympathise, 
in   admiration  of  the  beauties   (^ 
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nature  or  the  wonders  of  olden 
da}'s ;  and  perhaps,  therefore,  it  is 
not  altogetlier  unselfishly  that  I  am 
about  to  make  a  request.  Tell  me : 
is  it  inclis[)ensable  that  you  should 
all  go  to  England  by  this  mail  ?" 

*'  liy  no  means,"  said  the  Major; 
"  indeed,  I  had  more  than  lialf  per- 
sua<U.(l  the  ladies,  as  we  came  up 
the  duU' of  Suez,  to  consent  to  stay 
a  few  davs  at  Cairo  to  see  tlie  sicrhts 
in  the  nciLrhbourhood." 

**  And  what  said  the  ladies  ?" 

*'  A\'hy,  that  we  were  more  than 
half  dis[josed  to  be  persuaded,"  said 
!Mrs.  Montagu,  laughingly,  and  look- 
ing at  Minnie  for  assent. 

"  Now,  let  me  be  the  one  to  turn 
the  scale  in  favour  of  the  project," 
said  l^rnest.  "My  *dahabeeh'  is 
at  this  moment  moored  off  Cairo 
Vecchio,  from  whence  I  rode  over 
yesterday  morning  to  get  my  letters. 
I  told  the  reis — tliat's  the  captain — 
that  I  should  return  to-morrow,  and 
then  sail  up  again  to  Ghizeh,  in 
order  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Pyramids 
before  ending  my  voyage  with  him. 
Now,  there  is  plenty  of  room  on 
board  for  all  of  us.  If  you  will 
allow  me,  I'll  send  word  at  once  to 
Reis  Hassan  to  drop  down  to  Boulak 
—  one  of  the  ports  of  Cairo,  not 
very  far  from  this  hotel.  We'll  em- 
bark there,  and  sail  up  to  Ghizeh 
and  Memphis ;  and  I  can  promise 
you  a  bit  of  Egyptian  life  and  Egyp- 
tian sight-seeing  which  I  am  sure 
you  will  all  enjoy." 

"Well,  really,"  said  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu, "  the  ofter  is  a  very  tempting 
one.     ^Vhat  say  you,  Minnie?" 

"  I  think  it  would  be  charming, 
and  will  answer  for  it  that  the  Major 
will  say  the  same." 

The  Major  grinned  acquiescence  : 
there  was  a  little  insisting  on  his 
part  and  that  of  Mrs.  Montagu,  that 
every  body  should  bring  a  hamper 
of  provisions,  pic-nic  fashion,  which 
Ernest  would  not  hear  of.  "  You 
know,"  said  he,  "  the  dahabeeh  is 
my  house  for  the  time  being ;  and  I 
invite  you  to  pay  me  a  visit  there. 


»^ 


We  have  an  Italian  man  cook  on 
board,  who  will  give  you  a  very 
tolerable  dinner.  1  don't  boast  of 
a  housemaid,  for  my  establishment 
is  composed  endrely  of  males  ;  but 
I  have  an  excellent  housekeeper  of 
the  latter  sex,  in  the  shape  of  my 
worthy  Maltese  dragoman,  Paolo, 
who  will  do  his  be>t  to  entertain  you 
well.  And  as  to-morrow  is  Satur- 
day, it  may  interest  the  ladies  to 
know  that  one  of  the  sailors  is  an 
excellent — what  shall  I  call  him  ? 
I  know  no  male  term  for  laun- 
dress." 

"  A  laundor,  try" — said  Minnie. 

"  A  laudau  has  washers  on  its 
wheels,"  said  the  Major,  making  a 
desperate  attempt  at  a  joke  ;  "  but 
it  does  not  thereby  follow  that 
landau  and  washer  are  to  be  con- 
sidered synon>Tnous  terms !" 

"  Please,  don't  laugh,  any  body,*^ 
said  Minnie.  "The  Major  has 
punned,  and  ought  to  be  punished, 
by  our  silence,  for  such  an  atrocity. 

"  Why  yoic  can't  avoid  the  infec- 
tion !"  cried  the  Major.  "  Your 
last  utterance  is  //^//ishable  by  your 
own  rule  !" 

"  Unhappy  man  !  what  fate  do 
you  expect  to  meet,  if  you  thus  do 
violence  to  the  Queen's  English  ?" 

"  It  was  you,  not  I !  I  call  the 
company  to  witness." 

"  Major  Gooderich,  you  are  in- 
corrigible !  Mr.  Fitzgerald ;  do  tell 
us  all  about  a  dahabeeh,  and  what 
she  is  like." 

"  She  would  be  better  seen  than 
described.  She  is  a  sort  of  luxuri- 
ous barge,  something  like  a  college 
barge  if  ever  you  have  seen  one,  or 
a  lord  mayor's ;  with  a  raised  cabin 
aft,  on  the  deck,  above  which — un- 
der an  awning  if  it  is  very  hot — one 
can  read,  smoke,  sketch,  or  take  a 
*  constitutional.'  Below,  there  is  a 
good-sized  saloon. 

All  hung  about  with  pikes,  and  guns,  and 
bows, 

and  with  divans  or  sofas  around  its 
sides  \  and  there  are  little  sleeping 
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cal>ins  and  a  bath-room  fore  and  aft 
of  the  saloon,  each  about  six  feet 
S(iiiare.  The  Arab  sailors,  being 
hardy  individuals,  sleep  on  deck, 
wrajji/cd  up  in  their  burnouses. 
The  icitchen  is  a  most  primitive 
affair — before  the  mast-head,  at  the 
prow  of  the  vessel.  It  is  a  mere 
wooden  press    without  doors,    and 


with  a  fire-place  of  brick  built  up 
inside  it.  Here,  with  the  aid  of  a 
little  charcoal,  Salvo  can  turn  out 
amazingly  good  dinners.  But  why 
should  I  attempt  to  go  further  into 
details  when  I  hope  so  soon  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  you  on 
board  ?" 


CHAPTER  V. 


Till-:      **CLE<)  PAT  R.\." 


Tin:  morrow  was  devoted  to  lion- 
izing the  town.  After  dinner  at  the 
hotel,  our  four  friends  trotted  down 
on  donkey  back  to  the  river  side. 
The  *' Cleopatra"  was  moored  ofi'the 
op])osite  bank,  but  Paolo  was  await- 
ing tliem,  with  a  couple  of  Arab 
sailors  in  a  light  gig,  to  pull  them 
across. 

"  Why,  who  would  have  expected 
a  little  crafi  of  this  build  in  Egypt  ?" 
exclaimed  the  Major  in  surprise. 

"  Ah,  that's  my  dear  little  *  Fairy,' " 
said  Ernest.  AVe  brought  her  out 
from  lOngland  on  board  the  P.  and  C). 
steamer,  and  she  has  been  a  perfect 
treasure  on  the  Nile  voyage.  Many 
a  morning  have  1  had  a  pull  in  her 
before  breakfast,  often  bringing  back 
a  wild  duck  or  two.  But  now  she 
and  I  are  soon  to  part  company.  I 
arranged  yesterday  to  sell  her  to  a 
Cairene  effendi  for  what  she  cost  in 
England  ;  and  I  heard  this  morn- 
ing that  he  in  his  turn  has  prospec- 
tively disposed  of  her  to  a  pasha  at 
a  handsome  profit.  So  it  is  not 
such  an  extravagant  thing  as  you 
might  suppose,  to  bringouta'J'hames 
wherry  from  Westminster  to  Cairo. 
I  say,  Minnie — I  beg  a  thousand 
pardons — Afrs.  Seymour ^  won't  you 
take  an  oar?  It'll  be  so  like  old 
times.  Paolo  and  the  men  can  go 
across  in  the  ship's  boat ;  and  you 
and  I  can  easily  pull  Mrs.  Montagu 
and  the  Major." 

"  I  really  should  like  to  have  a 
row  with  you  again,"  said  Minnie, 
smiling    at    him     charmingly    and 


almost  affectionately,  as  the  old  days 
of  their  brotherly  and  sisterly  life 
recurred  vividly  to  her  memory. 

"  Hooray  I"  said  Ernest  "  There, 
hollo  for  the  other  boat,  Selim. 
The  lady  is  going  to  row,  instead  of 
you." 

"  Mashallah  !''  exclaimed  the 
Arab,  with  uplifted  hands.  To  see 
an  unveiled  lady  was  in  itself  an  un- 
usual sight  to  Selim  and  Jousef ;  but 
to  see  that  lady  take  an  oar  was  an 
unheard-of  marvel.  The  two  sailors 
watched  Minnie  intently  as  she  set- 
tled herself  in  her  scat  3  and  when, 
on  Ernest's  saying  to  her,  "Just  pull 
a  light  stroke  or  t^vo,  to  get  her 
head  out,"  they  saw  how  deftly 
she  handled  her  oar,  and  that  she 
feathered  it  as  well  as  the  "Hawaga," 
they  shouted  in  great  glee,  "  Tahib  1 
Tahib !"  ("  Good  !  Good  I") 

"  Now,  then  ! "  said  Ernest ; 
"  there's  a  strong  backwater  along- 
side of  the  ship  here.  We'll  take 
that  for  a  little  way  up,  and  then 
spurt  across.  The  stream  is  very 
strong  here ;  but  if  we  get  weU 
above  the  dahabeeh,  we  can  drop 
down  upon  her  quite  easily.  It 
won't  tire  you,  will  it  ?"  added  he, 
looking  over  his  shoulder  at  her, 
and  reflecting  back  again  that  plea- 
sant look  of  hers.  How  like  old 
times  it  was  !  Yet  they  were  no 
longer  children  now.  But  neither 
of  them  were  dreaming  of  the 
change :  and  all  those  intervening 
years  were  for  the  moment  wiped 
out 
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"  Eyes  in  the  boat-stroke  !"  cried 
Minnie,  mockingly.  "  If  you  slacken 
your  pulling,  and  let  me  get  her 
head  out  into  the  stream,  we  shall 
spin  round  in  no  time." 

"  I  stand  —  or,  rather,  sit — re- 
buked," said  Krnest.  "  I  see  you 
have  not  forgotten  your  craft,  and 
can  handle  an  oar  as  well  as  ever." 

"  Now,  don't  begin  to  compliment 
me,  or  I  shall  cut  a  crab,  and  frighten 
Mrs.  Montagu  out  of  her  wits.  I 
know  she's  awfully  nervous  on  the 
water  —ain't  you,  Mrs.  Monty  ?" 

"  Now,  then,  silence  in  the  bow, 
there  !"  said  Ernest.  "  Prepare  all 
your  breath  for  a  good  pull  across. 
We're  at  the  end  of  the  backwater. 
Just  pull  easy  for  a  stroke  or  two, 
while  I  keep  her  head  up  out  of  the 
€ddy.     Now  !  altogether !     Hard  !" 

And  they  shot  delightfully  across 
the  river,  which  is  about  as  broad  as 
the  Thames  at  Westminster;  the 
rapid  stream  carrying  them  down  at 
a  great  pace,  but  they  still  shooting 
across,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
opposite  bank. 

"  Well  pulled,  indeed !"  said  the 
Major,  from  the  stern,  as  the  prow 
of  the  "Cleopatra"  appeared,  a  little 
to  his  right.  "  You've  just  hit  off  the 
dahabeeh.  There,  see  I  There's 
.  another  backwater,  which  will  take 
us  comfortably  in." 

"  Sowa,  sowa !  Ta/iib  caieer! 
Tahib  bint  Tahib P  ("Pull  to- 
gether !  Very  good  !  Good,  girl — 
good !")  Such  were  the  exclama- 
tions which  greeted  them  from  the 
deck  as  they  shot  along  the  ship's 
side  in  the  backwater,  the  stream 
having  previously  carried  them  down 
obliquely  a  little  below  her.'* 

"  Salamento  hawagecT  ("  My 
salutations  to  you,  gentlefolk !") 
exclaimed  the  ever-courteous  Reis 
Hassan,  as  he  descended  from  the 
after-deck.  And  they  stepped  on 
board  the  "  Cleopatra." 

"What    a    delightful    drawing- 
room  !"  exclaimed  Minnie,  as  they 
entered  the  saloon.      "J  had  no 
.  idea  —  notwithstanding    your   de- 


scription, that  a  Nile  boat  was  so 
luxurious  a  structure  1  Indeed,  be- 
fore you  described  it,  I  had  thought 
that  sailing  on  the  Nile  was  a  case 
of  living  and  feeding  on  deck,  and 
sleeping  in  a  little  dark  poky  hole 
of  a  cabin." 

The  saloon  certainly  did  look 
luxurious.  There  was  a  set  of  shelves 
well  stocked  with  books.  Some  of 
the  drawings  of  the  invalid  who  had 
returned  to  England  (and  he  was  a 
capital  artist)  decorated  the  panels, 
which  were  further  adorned  with  all 
kinds  of  Nubian  and  Egyptian  tro- 
phies— clubs,  and  spears,  and  arrows, 
panther-skins,  ostrich-plumes,  and 
mummy  relics.  The  waning  light 
glowed  through  the  crimson  blinds 
of  some  six  or  eight  side-windows, 
about  the  size  of  those  in  a  railway- 
carriage.  In  addition  to  these  was 
a  large  skylight  overhead. 

"  Now,  come  and  see  your  *  poky 
little  hole  of  a  cabin,*  before  it  be- 
comes too  dark  to  see  anything,'* 
said  Ernest ;  and  he  showed  Minnie 
the  tiniest  of  sleeping  boxes,  its 
muslin  mosquito  curtains  tastefully 
decorated  with  pink  satin  ribbon, 
and  its  two  little  windows — one  at 
the  side,  and  the  other  at  the  end — 
adorned  with  curtaining  of  a  like 
fashion. 

"  What  a  delicious  baby-house  !" 
said  Minnie.  "  And  do  you  young 
men  upon  the  Nile  sleep  in  this 
luxurious  way, — in  muslin  and  pink 
ribbons  ?" 

"  No !  I  must  confess  that  this 
is  an  innovation  in  your  honour.  I 
entrusted  the  decorations  to  Paolo's 
son,  Antonio.— Come,  Antonio,  and 
receive  the  ladies*  compliments  for 
your  taste.—*  See,  Mrs.  Montagu : 
this  opposite  cabin  is  yours," 

"  How  charming  !  He  has  adorn- 
ed my  curtains  with  green.  But  he 
must  have  been  clever  to  have  found 
European  ribbons  amongst  those 
most  Oriental  shops  which  we  saw 
to-day." 

"  Oh,  there  is  nothing  which  Mr. 
Pay  does  not  sell,  at  his  English 
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shop  ill  the  street  oft"  the  Ksbe- 
kia." 

Antonio,  having  gracefully  ac- 
knc>\Nk(lge(l  the  ladits'  ccmplimtnts, 
annouiULd  that  ccfUe  A\as  ready  to 
Lc  ^er\e(l  iiju-n  the  (lc(k. 

"  Anainnto  .'  !Major,  lliat  is  }Ciir 
cal.-in  at  il;c  far  tnd  of  tlie  saloon. 
W'c  have  not  1  e-rilhoncd  }(.ii  ;  hut 

I  lujie  }( 11  \\ill  find  it  (cmk^rtal'le. 
I  tliiiik  we  may  nc-w  tell  lie  reis 
lo  unfurl  his  sail,  lias  your  lather 
cc  nie  a( TOSS  yet,  Antonio,  \vilh  the 
other  boat  ?" 

"  Si,  sip  nor  ;  hnt  he  he  ('nly  jost 
araive.  "J lose  Aiab,  they  do  need 
the  ycng  lady  to  teac  h  them  to 
rc"\v  !  'Iht)  gtt  all  (lo\Nn  the  river, 
ev  so  far.  1  (.fore  they  could  C(.me 
across.  And  to  make  it  Avarse, 
^^^.lim  break  the  \\l!at-)cu-(all  row- 
lock, -whi*  h  "was  (  nly  (in t:  old  beet  of 
broken  sleek  ;  and  they  could  not 
get.  long  at  all  till  my  liiderjut  hees 
\\alking-steek  in  the  hole,  ard  Ik.iUI 
it  there  (or  hfelim  to  row  a  Lain  si.  j)ut 
\Vx\  be  ( (  me  l.iuk  at  last."' 

'So  like  ihoi^e  Arabs!  Ah\iiys 
sen. e  bungle  I  Ah,  Taolo  —  there 
you  are  !  \{.u  have  got  over  with 
your  life  I  ANe'll  stari  now,  if  all  is 
readv. 

Ajid  going  ii])  to  the  reis,  lunest, 
vho  had  not  much  Arabic  at  com- 
mand, nodded  in  the  direction  of 
Chizeh,  jiointed  to  tlie  furled  Fail, 
and  nitered  the  mystic  \\ord,  **  Yal- 
icui^h  /"*  "J  he  reis,  understanding, 
smiled  ;  j.ut  his  hantl  to  his  month, 
forehead,  and  heart  (die  Oriental 
salutation),  and  gave  the  word  to 
his  men,  ^^ho  ])roceeded  to  imfurl 
the  great  lateen  sail.  A  slight 
bree/e  an  as  blo^Aing,  just  enough  to 
fill  it,  and  take  them  slowly  up  the 
river. 

Antonio's  ccfice  arrangements 
gave  a  hiAurious  aspect  to  tlie  quar- 
ter-deck. He  had  put  a  tiger-skin 
as  table-cloth  upon  the  skylight; 
around  were  spread  handscme  Tur- 
key rugs ;    a    great    bear-skin  (in 

II  hich  —  tell   it  not  in  Gath  —  his 
father  always  slept  on  the  deck  at 


night)  covered  one  of  the  wooden 
deck  -  sofas  ;  and  opposite  were 
placed  two  snug  little  folding  iron 
chairs,  with  backs  and  seats  of  red 
and  A\hiie  striped  canvas. 

"  How  dark  it  is  already !"  ex- 
clnimed  Minnie,  as  they  were  sip- 
ping their  coflee. 

"  Yes,  it  is  surprising  to  see  the 
rai)i(lity  \\\\\\  which  night  comes  on 
in  these  latitudes.  Sec,  there  is 
still  the  afterglowof  the  sunset  in  the 
west.  Now,  look  behind  you  east- 
wards." 

**  A\  h}',  it  is  perfect  night  there,  I 
declare  1"  said  M rs.  Montagu.  "  How 
strange  to  see,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  both  the  sunset  tints  and  the 
stars  in  all  their  brightness  !" 

*'This  evening  effect  is  not  new 
to  you,  1  am  sure,"  said  Ernest 
"  ]iut  the  elTect  in  the  morning  is* 
still  more  striking.  Daylight  then 
steals  over  ihe  sky  with  all  the 
rajmlity  of  a  dawn  upon  the  stage  1" 

"  Oh,  you  would  not  compare 
lo\ely  nature  to  its  base  imitation  1" 

"  1  only  do  so  to  illustrate  the 
singularity  of  the  cftect  in  the  most 
homely  way  1  can.  And,  after  all^ 
now-a-days,  stage  effects  are  so  veiy 
lovely,  that  nature  need  scarcely 
scorn  the  comparison." 

"  "NMiy,  hark !  —  there's  music  I 
Have  you  been  devising  some  stage 
effects  for  us  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Emest,  ■  laughing; 
"  it's  only  the  sailors  with  their* 
*  tumtum '  and  *  tarabouka,'  They 
always  sit  in  a  circle  of  an  evenings 
and  sing  to  the  accompaniment  of 
these  primitive  instruments,  while 
one  of  them — Achmet  Eunes  by 
name — occasionally  indulges  themi 
with  a  dance." 

"  Oh,  w  hat  fun  !  I  hope  we  shall 
sec  him  dancing  to-morrow." 

Ernest  felt  somewhat  taken  aback* 
Achmet's  contortions  were  some^ 
times  more  ludicrous  than  delicate. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  Achmet's 
native  shyness  fwill  permit  him  to 
dance  before  ladies ;  but  I'll  see  to- 
morrow what  can  be  done.    Major^ 
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you'll  join  me  in  a  chibouque,  will 
you  not  ?  Here  is  Antonio  with 
the  needful."  (Antonio  was  ascend- 
ing the  ladder  with  a  couple  of 
pipes,  with  cherry-stick  stems  about 
five  feet  long,  cased  more  than  half 
way  with  blue  or  purple  silk,  and 
adorned  with  tassels  and  gold  bind- 
ing ?     Do  you  object,  ladies  ?'' 

''  Not  in  the  least,"  said  Mrs. 
^lontai^u. 

"  The  Major  used  always  to  take 
his  cigarette  of  an  evening  on  the 
steamer,"  said  Minnie. 

"  Perhaps  the  ladies  will  deign  to 
take  a  puff  preliminary,  before  we 
begin." 

"No,  thank  you !  We  tolerate 
your  male  eccentricities  ;  but  join- 
ing in  them  is  quite  another  thing." 

''  Come !  I  have  seen  ladies 
smoking  before  now." 

"  Ah  !  old  crones  in  Ireland,  per- 
haps, with  their  dhudeens." 

"No  ;  real  ladies.  I  have  seen 
them  smoking  their  cigarettes,  and 
liking  them  very  much,  too.'* 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  what  fast 
ladies  you  must  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  living  among  I"  said  Minnie. 

"  I  have  not,  I  assure  you.  And, 
really,  I  claim  the  protection  of  the 
court.  I  move  that  Mrs.  Seymour 
be  sentenced  to  take  the  first  puff  at 
this  chibouque,  as  a  penalty  for  in- 
sinuating that  her  host  keeps  fast 
company !  Look  at  this  charming 
amber  mouth-piece !  is  it  not  in- 
viting ?  And  the  long  stem  makes 
the  smoke  so  cool ;  and  the  tobacco 
is  the  mildest  Giblay.  Entc  ivalcd  ! 
Hot  UHillah  r 

"  What  are  those  strange  cabalis- 
tics  ?  Is  it  *  Fe,  fo,  fum  ?'  Are 
you  about  to  devour  some  of  us  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  was  only  showing  off 
part  of  my  small  stock  of  Arabic, 
and  calling  that  little  black  boy 
to  fetch  a  coal.  See,  here  he 
comes  1" 

And  the  little  negro,  whose  only 
garment,  after  the  manner  of  his 
fellows,  was  a  blue  shirt,  girdled  at 
the  waist,  with  a  turbaned  fez  for  a 


head-piece,  came  trotting  up  with  a 
red-hot  piece  of  charcoal  in  his 
hands,  tossing  it  rapidly  from  one 
to  the  other. 

"Oh,  he'll  burn  himself!  He 
must  have  burned  himself  dread- 
fully !"  chorused  the  ladies.  "  How 
could  you  let  him " 

"  Never  fear !"  laughed  Ernest ; 
"  he's  used  to  it.  That's  the  way 
he  always  brings  up  a  coal  to  light 
Reis  Hassan's  pipe,  or  that  of  old 
Abd  el  Azees,  the  steersman  ?" 

"And  does't  he  burn  his  fin- 
gers ?" 

"  No,  not  he  !  they're  as  hard  as 
leather,  in  the  first  place  ;  and  then 
he  tosses  the  coal  backwards  and 
forwards  too  rapidly  for  it  to  have 
time  to  burn  him.  There  !  He  has 
arranged  it  in  the  bowl  of  my  pipe 
all  ready  for  action.  Do  take  the 
first  pull,  Mrs.  Seymour  j  and  light 
it  for  me." 

It's  not  so  nasty  as  I  expected," 
said  Minnie,  who  had  yielded. 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Montagu,  you  shall 
light  mine  for  me,"  said  the  Major, 
as  Aid  came  scampering  back  with  a 
second  coal.  And  Mrs.  Montagu, 
also  yielding  at  discretion,  puffed 
away ;  and  Minnie  puffed ;  and  by 
and  bye  coughed  a  little,  as  she  had 
swallowed  some  smoke  ;  upon  which 
all  laughed  heartily,  herself  included, 
till  she  coughed  more ;  and  Ernest 
said  mischievously, — "  I  say  Major, 
what  strange  company  one  finds  one- 
self in  sometimes  1  What  will  our 
friends  think  of  us  when  they  hear 
that  we  have  been  spending  the 
evening  with  fast  ladies  who 
smoke  ?'* 

"  You  wretch  1"  cried  Minnie. 
"  Here  take  back  your  horrid  pipe  ; 
you  have  nearly  choked  me  with  it. 
And  then  you  go  and  add  insult  to 
injury  by  casting  my  own  words  back 
at  me." 

"He  thought  you  would  have 
pufifed  his  whole  pipe  away, — you  set 
to  work  so  manfally,  and  seemed  to 
like  it  so  well,"  said  the  Major; 
"  and  so  he  just  tried  to  rile  you  a 
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little    that  he  might  get    it  back 
again." 

"  Morial :  Never  lightly  condemn 
others,  lest  out  of  your  own  mouth 
you  should  sit  condemned  j"  said 
Mrs.  Montagu,  with  mock  solemnity. 

There's  many  a  true  word  spoken 
in  jest,"  said  the  Major. 

"  Now  let's  have  a  truce,"  said 
Ernest — "and  leave  oi'fteazing  Mrs. 
Seymour.  I  know  she  will  shew 
that  she  bears  us  no  grudge,  by 
singing  a  song  for  us.  1  have  very 
pleasant  recollections  of  a  sweet 
little  voice  that  used  to  be  hers  if 
she  has  not  lost  it  in  India.  And 
here,  on  the  river  at  night,  it  will 
sound,  if  possible,  more  beautiful 
still.  Now,  please,  Mrs.  Seymour  ! 
Our  Arab  melodists  below  there 
have  just  left  off;  and  I  hope  you 
will  continue  the  concert." 

"  Oh  do,  Minnie !"  said  Mrs. 
Montagu,  urging  her. 

"  I  can  bear  witness  to  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Seymour  has  not  lost  her 
voice  in  India,"  said  the  Major.  "  I 
have  often  been  entranced  by  it 
there.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  it 
has  increased  in  sweetness,  instead 
of  decreasing." 

"  I  wish  gentlemen  would  not  make 
ladies  feel  quite  shy  by  paying  them 
comphments  to  their  faces,"  said 
Minnie.  "  But  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  sing,  because  I  know  that  1  can 
afterwards  call  upon  all  of  you  in 
turn.  You  see,  having  the  advan- 
tage of  being  a  *  mutual  friend,'  I 
know  everybody's  failings." 

'•  Oh  Tm  so  glad  that  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald sings !"  said  Mrs.  Montagu. 

"  Same  to  you,"  said  Ernest,  bow- 
ing to  her  \  "  and  to  you,  too, 
Major." 

"  Let  us  sing  a  glee  or  a  quartett," 
said  Minnie.  Surely  you  all  know 
*  Blow,  gentle  gales  ?'  It  will  be  so 
appropriate,  too !" 

"  Goodness  I   not  the  shipwreck 


part  of  it,  I  hope ;  or  the  *  Deep  as 
our  despair  !* " 

"  No,  no  !  Only  the  apostrophis- 
ing of  the  gentle  gales,  to  enable  us 
to  reach  Ghizeh  ere  morning." 

"  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  all 
apostrophise  them  most  gladly,  after 
you  have  led  the  way  with  a  solo. 
Now,  pray  do !" 

"  I  obcv."  said  Minnie,  and  she 
sang  that  beautiful  and  touching 
ballad :— 1 

RUBY. 

I  opened  the  leaves  of  a  book  last  night ; 
Tlie  clu.st  un   its    cover  lay  dusk  aiid 

As  I  held  ii  towards  the  waning  light, 

A  withered  floweret  came  rustling  down : 
'Twas  only  the  wraith  of  a  woodland  weed, 
^Vhich  a  <lcar  dead  hand  in  the  days  of 
oI<l 
Had  placed  'twixt  the  pages  she  loved  to 
read, 
At  the  time  when  my  vo^^'s  of  love  were 
told. 

And  memories  sweet,  but  as  sad  as  sweety 
Swift-fiooded  mine  eyes  with  regretini 
tears 
As  the  dim,  dry  harebell  skimmed  past  my 
feet, 
Recalling  an  hour  from  the  vanished 
years ! 

Once  more  I  was  watching  her  deep-fringed 
eyes, 
Iknt  over  the  Tasso  upon  her  knee  ; 
And  the  fair  face  flushing  with  sweet  snx^ 
prise 
At  the  passionate  pleading  that  broke 
from  me. 

Oh,  Ruby,  my  darling!  that  small  white 
hand, 
Which  gatherecl  the  harebell  was  never 
mine  own, 
But  faded  and  gone  to  the  distant  land ; 
And  I  dreamt    by  the    flickering  fixe 
alone ! 

I  gathered  the  flower,  and  I  closed  the 
leaves, 
And  folded  mine  hands  in  silent  prmyeit 
That  the  reaper,  Death,  as  he  seeks  his 
sheaves, 
Might  hasten  the  hour  of  our  meeting 
there! 

"  Oh,  how  beautiful r*  exclaimed 
Ernest  with  emphasis  and  emotion. 


^  If  any  reader  seeks  to  convict  us  of  an  anachronism  in  putting  into  the  moothi  of 
the  ladies  two  songs  which  were  not  composed  at  the  time  of  whidi  we  writer 
hereby  shelter  ourselves  under  the  license  of  romance. 
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"  It  is  a  beautiful  song  at  all  times, 
and  I  never  heard  her  sing  it  better," 
said  Mrs.  Montagu. 

''  Nor  I,"  said  the  Major.  "  How 
that  last  cadence  died  away  over 
the  water !" 

"  You  have  entranced  the  crew 
as  well  as  ourselves,"  said  Ernest, 
pointing  to  the  swarthy  forms  of  the 
Arabs  who  had  congregated  near 
the  companion  ladder ;  and  who, 
from  the  tones  of  their  voices,  were 
evidently  discussing  the  songstress 
and  her  performance  with  much 
admiration. 

*'  Let  us  now  give  them,  *  The 
Gales,'  "  said  Minnie.  And  so  they 
sang  l]i shop's  fine  composition  most 
effectively,  and  were  greeted  by  their 
dark  audience  with  a  chorus  of 
''  tahib  takers  r 

!Mrs.    Montagu    afterwards   won- 
dered what  could  have  induced  her, 
when  she  was  specially  called  upon 
to  contribute  to  the  melody  of  the 
evening,  to  sing  that  sadly  touching 
ditty,  *'  Strangers  Yet  I"     More  than 
once  already,  daring  the  short  inter- 
val which   had   elapsed  since  their 
meeting     with     Ernest    Fitzgerald, 
had  she  thought  how  well  suited  he 
and  her  darling  friend,  Minnie,  would 
have  been  to   each  other,  had  the 
Fates  so  ordained  it ;  and  frequently 
had  she  contrasted  the  easy  intimacy 
between  the  two — which  seemed  to 
have  begun  again,  just  at  the  point 
■where  it  might  have  left  off  in  the 
days  when  they  were  little  more  than 
children  together,  seven  years  ago — 
with  the  constraint  i)arely  perceptible, 
save  to  the  eye  of  an  intimate  friend 
like  herself,  which  existed  between 
Minnie   and   her   husband  :   a  con- 
straint which  showed  her  that,  some- 
how,   their   natures  were   different ; 
and  that,  though  to  casual  beholders 
all  seemed  accord  between  the  pair, 
still  there  was,  slight  though  it  might 
be,  an  ever-existent  jar.     "Strangers 
yet "  Captain  and  Mrs.  Seymour  were 
to  eacli  other,  and  yet  they  had  lived 
on,  a  most   harmonious   couple  in 
the  world's  eyes,  only  feeling  within 


an  indefinite  and  indescrible  void, 
which  neither  of  them,  perhaps,  could 
account  for  if  they  were  asked — 
a  something  which  marred  a  happi- 
ness they  knew  they  ought  to  feel, 
yet  did  not  feel  in  its  perfection; 
and  which,  sooner  or  later,  must 
produce  more  or  less  irritation  in 
their  mutual  intercourse. 

It  may  be  that  there  are  in  the 
world  hosts  of  people  so  constituted 
that  they  have  not  that  craving  for 
perfect  sympathy  which,  when  satis- 
fied, intensifies  the  delight  of  living, 
and  yet,  when  felt  in  vain,  throws 
a  sort  of  blight  over  what  ought  to 
be  consummate  happiness  and  con- 
tentment. We  know  that  there  are 
some  musicians  with  ears  so  sensitive 
that  the  slightest  discord  is  positive 
pain  to  them  ;  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  many  a  musical  ear 
which  would  scarcely,  if  at  all,  notice 
the  same  amount  of  discord.  And, 
again,  there  are  numbers  of  people 
(to  take  another  stage)  who  could 
not  tell  you  of  a  most  evident  discord 
was  really  one  or  not.  Whether  our 
sensitive  natures  —  taking  into  ac- 
count, as  a  counterpoise  to  their  fre- 
quent annoyances,  the  acute  enjoy- 
ment which  they  derive  from  a  hap- 
piness in  which  there  is  nothing  to 
cause  a  jar — are  on  the  whole  more 
or  less  happy  than  those  blustering 
ones,  whose  perceptions  of  pain  or  joy 
are  both  less  intense,  we  must  leave 
to  the  philosophers  to  determine; 
our  present  office  is  merely  to  chro- 
nicle the  regret  which  Mrs.  Montagu 
began  to  feel  the  moment  after  she — 
in  the  fulness  of  her  heart,  and  with 
thoughts  therein  about  Minnie  and 
her  husband  and  her  friend — had  so 
far  forgotten  her  tact  as  to  give  vent 
to  her  feelings  in  that  song  of 
"  Strangers  Yet  I" 

And  well  might  she  have  regretted 
it.  Yet,  perhaps,  if  the  song  had 
never  been  sung,  it  would  have  made 
no  difference.  That  little,  almost 
unconscious,  void  in  Minnie's  heart ; 
her  being  thrown  into  the  company 
— nay,  the  almost  sole  companion- 
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ship  of  an  old  and  S)anpathctic  friend, 
who  also  had  a  heart  lingering  for 
sympadiy — was  not  diis  enough  of 
itself? 

**  Do  you  know,  I  really  believe 
that  there  will  be  a  match  between 
the  Major  and  the  widow,"  whispered 
Minnie,  archly,  to  Ernest,  when  they 
were  all  rising  to  retire  f jr  the  night. 
"  I  have  had  my  suspicions  for  some 
days  past;  and  if  anything  could 
comluce  to  bring  matters  to  a  climax, 
it  will  be  the  fact  of  their  being 
likely  to  have  more  teic  i)  icies,  now 
that  we  are  four,  instead  of  diree." 

"  What  fun  !"  said  ^Ernest.  "  Sup- 
pose you  and  I  become  a  couple  of 
old  matclimakers,  and  encourage  the 
thing  ?" 

J  I"  I  really  think  they  would  suit 
each  other  very  well  ;  but  we'll  talk 
more  about  it  to-morrow." 


Oh,  Kuby,  my  darlinj;  !   the  small   white 

Which   ^alhcMvd  the    hnrcbcll   was  never 
mine  own  ! 

Was  it  the  words,  or  was  it  that 
part  of  the  melody  which  ran  in 
Ernest's  head  till  he  fell  asleep? 
As  yet— only  the  melody  I  As  yet 
— if  he  were  growing  fond  of  his  old 


friend,  Minnie,  he  did  not  know  that 
he  was.  It  would  break  upon  him 
some  day,  to  his  deep  distress,  that 
he  was  in  love  with  one  who  could 
not  be  his.  And  upon  her — upon 
Minnie,  who  also  hummed  sadly, 
as  she  was  undressing,  that  night^ 
the  air  of  "  Strangers  Yet,"  it  would 
one  day  dawn  to  her  horror,  that 
she  returned  that  forbidden  love 
from  the  innermost  depths  of  her 
heart ! 

If  we  could  foresee  what  is  be- 
fore us,  how  circumspect  we  should 
all  of  us  be  !     ^Vs  sage,  perhaps,  as 
those  annoying  people  who  are  al- 
ways so  tremendously  wise  after  the 
ri'crif.      But    temptation   does    not 
come  all  at  once,  nor  openly.     The 
enemy  is  more  discreet  than  lo  shew 
his  hand,  else  he  would  gain  none 
bu  t  reckl  ess  reprobates.     What  cares 
he  for  such  as  these  ?  They  are  his 
already  1  He  soars  higher,  and  pre- 
fers the  more  difficult  quarry  which 
cannot  be  made  his  own   without 
much  toil  and  trouble  on  his  part 
It   is   the   good  and   the  guileless 
whom  he  loves  to  make  his  game ; 
and  he  has  his  own  ways  for  baiting 
every  hook  ! 


(  To  be  continued. ) 
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Lord  Clare  (continued).— \Yq 
have  now  arrived  at  one  of  the 
darkest  periods  of  Irish  history — the 
rebellion  of  1798.  To  the  beHevers 
of  the  old  Chaldean  superstition  of 
lucky  and  unlucky  days,  the  23rd 
day  of  the  month  must  have  a  pecu- 
liar charm,  as  a  "day  of  fatality,"^  in 
Irish  story.  Many  hapless  historical 
events  have  happened  on  that  "  un- 
lucky" day.  It  was  on  the  "  23rd 
•day"  of  the  month  of  October,  1641, 
that  the  Great  Rebellion  commenced; 
and  it  was  now  on  the  "  23rd  day" 
of  the  month  of  May,  1798,  that 
another,  though  a  far  less  formidable 
outbreak,  took  place.  The  rising 
was  premature  and  partial ;  by  the 
capture  of  the  leaders  it  was  reduced 
almost  to  a  rising  of  illiterate  pea- 
santry, and  was  confined  to  the  coun- 
ties of  Kildare,  Wicklow,  and  Wex- 
ford, with  the  exception  of  a  few 
efforts  in  the  counties  of  Dublin  and 
Carlow.  The  Catholic  people  were 
then  exasperated  by  the  cruelties  in- 
flicted upon  them  by  the  Popery  laws ; 
while  the  Protestant  "  people,"  as 
distinguished  from  the  Protestant 
aristocracy,  were  also  exasperated  at 
their  exclusion  from  representation 
in  a  Parliament  which  might  be  said 
to  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
landlords  or  their  nominees.  This 
rebellion  was  far  from  being  a  "  Ca- 
thoHc"  one.  Of  the  162  leading 
members  of  the  "  Society  of  United 
Irishmen  "  who  formed  the  insurrec- 
tion, 106  were  Protestants  and  Pres- 
byterians, and  only  56  Catholics. 
**  There  never  was  a  greater  mistake," 
observes  Dr.  Madden,  "  than  to  call 
the   attempted   revolution   of  1798 


a  Popish  rebellion  :  aUke  in  its  origiii 
and  organisation,  it  was  pre-eminently 
a  Protestant  one,  neither  the  Popish 
religion  nor  the  Celtic  race  of  Ireland 
can  lay  any  claim  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  founders  and  organisers 
of  the  *Societyof  United  Irishmen.'"^ 
That  priests  were  to  be  found 
amongst  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents 
is  undeniable,  but  that  those  priests 
were  men  of  doubtful  position  in 
the  Church  is  beyond  all  doubt — Dr. 
Troy,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr. 
Stock,  and  many  others,  too  numer- 
ous here  to  relate,  raised  their  voices 
against  the  movement,  which  they 
denounced  as  infamous  and  damna- 
ble."^ Our  space  will  not  here  per- 
mit us  to  give  more  than  one  episco- 
pal pastoral,  that  of  Dr.  Dillon, 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Kilmaduagh 
and  Kilfenora,  who  thus  addressed 
the  priests  of  his  diocese  on  rebellion, 
and  on  the  expected  French  inva- 
sion :  — 

"  The  wrath  of  Heaven  could 
scarcely  visit  us  with  a  more  dreadful 
scourge  than  that  of  a  French  inva- 
sion. Witness  the  atrocities  which 
have  marked  their  steps  in  every 
country  into  which  they  have  in- 
truded themselves.  Treasures  and 
valuable  effects  carried  off  under  the 
name  of  contributions.  The  smallest 
opposition  to  the  will  of  those  apos- 
tles of  liberty  was  attended  with  the 
most  horrid  devastation;  churches 
pillaged  and  profaned,  and  our  holy 
religion  proscribed^-even  lately,  a 
respectable  nation  given  up  to  car- 
nage and  slaughter  for  having  at- 
tempted to  defend  the  coastitutioa 
and  laws  under  which  they  and  their 


^  Should  the  reader  desire  some  amusing  learning  on  **  days  of  fatality,"  he  is  referred 
;to  Disraeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  279. 

•  Madden's  United  Irishmen,  1st  Series,  pp.  385,  386.     2nd.  Edition. 
'  Maxwell's  Irish  Rebellion. 
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ancestcrs  lived  for  nges,  a  brave, 
fnigal,  and  happy  i)cople ;  tlic  su- 
preme paslur  of  our  Church  not  only 
reviled  and  calumniated  in  llie  most 
imjjudcnt  manner,  but  also  slrij)])ed 
of  that  i)roperty  which  enabled  him 
to  display  a  generosity  and  benevo- 
lence worthy  of  his  high  station,  and 
to  i)ropagate  the  (iospel  of  Christ 
amongst  the  most  distant  nations  of 
the  globe.  Such  are  a  ])art  of  the 
blessings  which,  under  the  nam'.*  of 
libertv,  have  been  bestowed  on  m  mv 
neigh l)t)U ring  countries  by  the  rulers 
of  the  French  i)ecjj)le."^ 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  prelates  of 
the  Catholic  Church  sought  to  re- 
strain their  ])eo])le  from  rushing  «)n 
to  their  destruction.  The  j^rd  of 
Alay  had  arrived  ;  and  it  was  agreed 
by  the  directors  of  the  revolt  that  on 
that  day  the  outbreak  shouhl  tnke 
place,  the  signal  being  Uie  stop])age 
of  the  night  mails  going  out  of  1  )ublin 
to  tlie  provinces.  The  northern 
mail  was  stop]K'd  at  Santry,  by  a  line 
of  cars  drawn  acnjss  the  road.'-  'I'he 
same  event  happened  to  the  Athlone 
mail,  between  J.ucan  an<l    l.eixless.-' 

An  attack  wns  then  hourly  ex- 
pected on  the  cily  of  1  )id)lin.  "  Lonl 
Clare  appeared  tlie  most  l)usy  and 
active,  as  tnr  as  his  tongue  extended. 
Confidence  and  bravery  were  recom- 
mended in  all  (|uarrtTM  :  but  a  very 
serious  uneasiness  w;is  perceptible 
througlniUt  the  metropolis.  His  I.cjrd- 
ship's  activity  w;is  (ontined  to  the 
llie  CounciK!hamber,  and  the  u])per 
court  of  the  Castle."'  'I'he  yeo- 
manry and  militia  were  massed  in 
a  compact  and  undiscipliiu'd  l.unly 
in  Smithfield  :  so  also  were  the  law- 
yers' corps,  who  showed  great  zeal 
on  that  occasion,  and  amongst  the 
members  of  that  learned  body  the 
name  of  Danii:!.  O'Cowki.t/'  is  to 
be  found  ;  they  were  commanded  by 
Saurin,  and  from  their  ]iosition  were 
likely  to  sustain  the  first  onset  of  the 


pikemen.  They  were,  however,  re- 
lieved on  the  morning  of  the  24th 
from  all  ai)prehensions,  by  the  com- 
forting intelligence  that  the  Santry 
insurgents  were  defeated  during  the 
night  by  Ix>rd  Koden's  cavalry. 

Immediately  following  the  out- 
break, a  strong  address  from  the 
bishop.s,  the  Catholic  aristocracy, 
and  the  president,  professors,  and 
students  of  Maynooth,  was  printed 
and  circulated  broadcast  over  the 
c(.untry.  It  was  addres.sed  : — "To 
such  of  the  delucled  people  now  in  re- 
bellion against  His  Majesty's  govern- 
ment as  ])rofess  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  :'""•  *'  'I'hey  apprehend  with 
horror  and  concern  that  deluded 
men,  in  addition  to  the  crime  com- 
mitted against  the  allegiance  which 
they  owe  to  His  Majesty,  have,  in 
some  instances,  attempted  to  give 
their  designs  a  colour  for  the  religion 
whirh  they  i)rofess.  The  under- 
signed profess  equally  with  them  the 
Roman  C'aiholic  religion  ;  some  of 
them  are  bishops  of  that  persuasion,. 
others  are  the  heads  of  the  leading 
families  who  profess  that  religion, 
and  others  are  members  of  the  same 
])ersuasion,  who,  I.)y  an  honourable 
industry,  have, under  the  constitution 
now  sought  to  be  subverted,  raised 
themselves  toa  situation  which  affords 
them,  in  the  most  extensive  sense, 
all  llie  c(miforts  of  life."  The  address, 
which  then  proceeds  to  show  the 
ruin  that  awaited  them  that  take  up 
arms  against  the  government,  pro- 
ceeds to  suggest  that  it  would  also 
"  throw  on  the  religion  of  which 
they  [the  rebels]  profess  to  advocate 
the  most  indelible  stain."  It  then- 
submits  for  their  consideration  whe- 
ther their  bishops  and  ancient  Ca- 
tholic aristocracy  were  not  more 
likely  to  consider  the  tnie  honour* 
and  interests  of  their  religion  than 
"  a  set  of  desperate  and'  profligate 
men,  who  had  availed  themselves  of 


^  Lord  Castlcrciij^li**;  f  "orri'^^poinlcncc. 

*  Maxwell's  Irish  KclK'llion.         •*  Willis' Lives  of  Illustrious  Irishmen,  vol.  v.  p.  452;. 


*  .Sir  Jonah  Hiirrin|j;ton'.s  Rise  and  Kail,  p.  214. 
»  Mitchell's  History  of  Ireland, 


vol.  i.  p.  491. 


«  Wille-s,  vol.  V.  455. 
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their  ignorance  to  work  them  to  their 
own  bad  ends.  At  all  events,  the 
undersigned  feel  themselves  bound 
to  rescue  their  names,  and,  as  far  as 
in  them  lies,  the  religion  they  pro- 
fess, from  the  ignominy  which  each 
would  incur  from  an  appearance  of 
ac(|uiescence  in  such  criminal  and 
irreligious  conduct." 

This  address  was  signed  by  tliirty- 
tvvo  bishops  and  Church  dignitaries, 
by  tlie  Karl  of  Fingal,  and  by  most 
of  the  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  heads  of  the 
Catholic  faith  in  Ireland  cried  down 
the  re!)ellion  and  denounced  French 
invasion,  the  peasantry  did  rise,  and 
were  successful,  too,  in  several  engage- 
ments, more  especially  at  Ennis- 
corthy  and  at  Wexford,  but  their 
cause  was  ruined  by  their  defeat  at 
Vinegar  Hill.  ^lartial  law  was 
now  j)rorlaimed,  and  the  Court  of 
King's  Hcnch  ceased  to  act,  except 
on  civil  subjects.  Barristers  pleaded 
in  unif(3rm,  with  their  side-arms 
under  their  robes,  and  one  of  the 
judges  (Baron  Medge)  appeared  on 
the  bench  in  the  same  costume. 
The  infliction  of  tortures  to  nrisoners 
taken  on  both  sides  was  incessant — 
the  pitch  cap,  and  carding  the  flesh 
with  a  comb  of  sharp  nails,  is  still 
spoken  of,  and  still  remembered,  by 
ol<l  men  in  the  south-east  of  Ireland. 
Mock  trials  were  had,  and  the  pri- 
soners sentenced  to  death  and  shot, 
without  even  the  warrant  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,^  and,  behold!  Lord 
Clare  defended  all  this  on  the  ground 
of  its  necessity  I 

At  the  close  of  the  month  of  July 
the  insurrection  was  all  but  extin- 
guished. Out  of  60,000  men  that 
were  under  arms  in  the  beginning 
of  June,  there  then  remained  but  a 
few  isolated  bands  in  the  mountains 
of  Wicklow  and  Wexford  ;  and  yet 
English  power  in  Ireland  was  trem- 
bling in  the  balance.  How  easy 
would  it  not  be  to  predict  what  our 
present   position   in   Europe  would 


have  been  had  the  French  Directory 
sent  ten  thousand  men  to  our  shores! 
Had  Napoleon  been  sent  here  rather 
than  to  Egypt,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
that  infidel  government,  who  vainly 
sought  to  overturn  religion  in  Ca- 
tholic France,  would  be  enabled  to 
pursue  a  like  course  in  this  country. 

Law  and  order  were  rapidly  re- 
suming their  place  throughout  the 
country  when  (22nd  of  August)  a 
portion  of  an  armament,  under  the 
command  of  General  Humbert,  and 
destined  by  France  to  aid  the  Irish> 
insurgents,  entered  the  bay  of  Kil- 
lalla.  After  a  trifling  opposition, 
the  French  took  possession  of  the 
place,  and  demanded  to  see  the 
Protestant  bishop,  who  was  fortu- 
nately conversant  with  the  French 
language.  Humbert  desired  him  to 
be  under  no  apprehension  for  him- 
self or  his  people.  He  told  his 
lordship  that  they  should  be  treated 
with  respectful  attention,  and  that 
nothing  should  be  taken  by  the  in- 
vaders but  what  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  their  support — a  promise 
which  was  most  scrupulously  ob- 
served. The  Bishop's  sideboard  was 
filled  with  plate  and  glass,  and  not 
one  single  article  of  private  pro- 
perty was  even  removed  from  its 
place. - 

The  infidel  French  officers  were 
soon  astonished  to  find  that  the 
Con  naught  people,  devoted  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  were  not  so  well  pre- 
pared to  receive  them  as  they  had 
been  led  to  believe.  The  Bishop's 
account  of  the  astonishment  of  the 
French,  when  they  found  their  Irish 
allies  were  devout  Catholics,  is  in- 
structive and  amusing : — "  The  con- 
trast with  regard  to  religious  senti- 
ments between  the  French  and  their 
Irish  allies  was  extremely  curious. 
The  atheist  despised  and  affronted 
the  bigot ;  but  the  wonder  was  how 
the  zealous  papist  should  come  to 
any  terms  of  agreement  with  a  set 
of  men  who  boasted  openly  in  our 


^  Rise  and  Fall,  p.  226.        *  Bishop  of  KiIlalU*s  Diary  \  Maxwell's  Irish  Rebellion. 
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hearing  that  they  had  just  driven 
Monsieur  Pope  out  of  Italy,  and 
did  not  expect  again  to  find  him  so 
suddenly  in  Ireland.  It  astonished 
the  French  ofticers  to  hear  the  re- 
cruits, when  tliey  ofifered  their  ser- 
vices, declare  that  they  were  come 
to  take  arms  for  France  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin." 

AVhether  this  account  of  tlie  bishop 
was  overdrawn  or  not  it  is  impos- 
sible now  to  state;  be  that  as  it 
may,  the  French,  with  about  1500 
insurgents,  at  once  pushed  on  to 
Ballina ;  and  on  the  early  morning 
of  the  27th  appeared  before  the 
tower  of  Castlebar,  wliich  was  then 
garrisoned  by  a  force  of  6000  men 
uiUier  the  command  of  General 
Lake.  It  was  expected  that  (lene- 
ral  Humbert  would  have  led  his  in- 
vading army  by  the  direct  northern 
road;  and  accordingly  the  Jjfitish 
troops,  sui)ported  by  nine  pieces  of 
artillery,  were  massed  to  receive 
them  on  the  heights  overlooking  the 
town.  General  J^ke  had  obtained 
intelligence  that  the  French  were  in 
full  march  along  that  line — and  so 
they  were  ;  but  it  was  merely  a  feint : 
for  wheeling  in  a  westerly  direction, 
they  came  down  by  a  circuitous  and 
narrow  route  through  the  Pass  of 
Barnagee,  anil  were,  according  to 
Maxwell,  near  slipping  into  the  town 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  British 
General.^  The  whole  body  appeared 
deploying  from  the  Pass  before  the 
British  guns  began  to  [)lay  upon 
them,  at  the  same  time  creeping  up 
under  the  shelter  of  the  stone  walls. 
The  French  opened  a  sharp  fusillade 
from  quarters  least  apprehended. 
The  royal  lines  wavered,  and  in  a 
few  moments  were  in  flight.  Sir 
Jonah  Barrington  states  that  "  the 
flight  of  the  infantry  was  that  of  a 
mob :  all  the  royal  artillery  was 
taken,  one  army  fled  to  Castlebar, 
the  heavy  cavalry  galloped  amongst 
tlie  infantry  £tnd  I^rd  Jocelyn's  light 
dragoons,  and  made  the  best  of  their 


way,  through  thick  and  thin,  to  Cas- 
tlebar and  towards  Tuam.,  pursued 
by  such  of  the  French  as  could  get 
horses  to  carry  them."  So  great 
was  the  panic  that  they  never  halted 
until  they  reached  Tuam,  flve-and- 
twenty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle, 
having  lost  the  whole  of  their  ar- 
tillery, five  stands  of  colours,  and 
370  men.  Arriving  in  Tuam,  their 
terror  was  so  great  that  they  an- 
nounced that  the  French  were  ap- 
proaching, and  immediately  con- 
tinued their  flight  to  Athlone,  where 
they  arrived  in  twenty-seven  hours 
from  the  time  they  left  Castlebar, 
having  marched,  or  rather  fled,  se- 
venty miles  in  that  brief  space  of 
time. 

Lord  C]!ornwallis  was  now  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army.  His 
name  had  been  hitherto  associated 
with  disasters  ;  his  failure  in  America 
had  deprived  l^ngland  of  her  co- 
lonies, and  her  armies  of  their  repu- 
tation ;  and  it  was  to  that  nobleman 
was  now  confided  the  task  of  over- 
coming 800  Frenchmen  and  their 
Irish  allies.  These  latter,  to  the 
disgust  of  the  French,  were  hourly 
decreasing :  the  rebellion,  which  had 
raged  in  the  other  counties,  had 
never  taken  root  west  of  the  Shan- 
non— in  consequence,  perhaps,  of 
the  kindly  relations  that  uniformly 
prevailed  between  the  old  Catholic 
gentry  and  their  tenants. 

It  was  diflerent  in  Westmeath, 
where  forty  thousand  men*  were  pre- 
paring to  join  the  French,  and  march 
upon  the  metropolis.  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  at  length,  reached  Athlone, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  General 
Humbert  passing  the  Shannon  ;  but 
here  he  was  out-manceuvered ;  for 
the  French,  turning  in  a  north-easter^ 
ly  direction  from  Castlebar,  crossed 
over  into  Leinster,  at  the  source  of 
the  river,  having,  in  the  meantime, 
defeated  Colonel  Vereker,  with  about 
200  infantry,  and  thirty  of  the  24th 


'  Maxwell's  Irish  Rebellion. 
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regiment  of  Light  Dragoons  and 
two  carriclc  guns.  To  this  success 
of  the  French,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  to  the  time  consumed  in 
effecting  it.  Sir  Jonah  Barrington 
traces  their  final  overthrow ;  "  for 
otherwise,"  he  remarks,  "  they  might 
have  slipped  by  Lord  Cornwallis, 
and  have  been  revelUng  in  DubHn, 
whilst  he  was  roaming  about  the 
Shannon."  His  lordship,  entering 
the  County  1/jngford,  was  rapidly 
encircling  CL'neral  Humbert,  with 
an  array  of  30,000  men.  Lord 
Jocelyn,  chagrined  by  his  defeat 
at  Castlebar,  was  now  determined 
to  retrieve,  if  possible,  his  lost  cha- 
racter. He  accordingly,  at  the  head 
of  his  Foxhunters — as  his  troop  was 
called,  from  the  excellence  of  their 
horses — made  a  dash  at  the  French, 
who  opened  as  he  passed  into  their 
centre,  and  then  closing  on  him, 
they  made  himself  and  his  Foxhun- 
ters all  prisoners.  Success  was, 
however,  impossible  ;  and  on  the  8th 
of  September,  Humbert  and  his 
small  army  surrendered  prisoners. 
They  were  sent  to  Dublin,  and 
afterwards  to  France. 

Mr.  Pitt  had,  ever  since  the  dis- 
cussion between  the  Parliament  of 
England  and  Ireland  on  the  Regency 
question,  been  desirous  to  bring  about 
a  union  between  the  two  countries  ; 
and  now  that  a  second  French  in- 
vasion and  another  rebellion  were 
apprehended,  he  conceived  the  tem- 
per of  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  25th  of  September 
1798.  Lord  Cornwallis  then  wrote 
to  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  subject  } — 

"  The  principal  people  here  are 
so  frightened,  that  they  would,  I 
believe,  readily  consent  to  a  Union  ; 
but  then  it  must  be  a  Protestant 
Union,  and  ei'en  the  Lord  Chancellor^ 
who  is  the  most  right-headed  poli- 
tician in  this  country,  will  not  hear 
of  the  Roman  CathoHc  sitting  in  the 
United  Parliament.  You  will  easily 
conceive  that   with  a  hostile   fleet 


hovering  on  our  coast,  and  two  civil 
wars  raging  in  the  country,  I  am 
at  this  moment  pretty  well  occupied. 
You  may  depend  on  hearing  from 
me  or  Lord  Castlereagh,  if  any- 
thing material  should  occur. — I  am, 
&c,  Cornwallis.*' 

This  letter  demonstrates  the  in- 
sincerity of  the  government  in  their 
promises  to  relieve  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics of  their  disabilities.  Lord 
Cornwallis,  appointed  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
there  informs  him  that  the  most 
right-headed  politician  in  the  country 
will  ndt  hear  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
sitting  in  the  United  Parliament, 
and  that  right-headed  politician  was 
his  own  Chancellor. 

On  the  loth  of  October  following, 
another  French  expedition  arrived  at 
Lough  Scully,  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Ireland,  with  a  land  force  of  3000 
men.  The  fleet  consisted  of  one 
74-gun  ship,  "The  Hoche,"  and  six 
smaller  vessels.  On  the  12  th  they 
were  encountered  by  four  British 
sail  of  the  line  and  a  frigate.  A 
terrific  action  ensued,^  when  the 
French  were  completely  defeated; 
and  the  officers,  amongst  whom  was 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  were  taken 
prisoners  and  carried  to  Dublin. 
Though  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
was  then  sitting,  Tone  was  put  on 
his  trial  before  a  court-martial,  and 
was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  the 
1 2  th  of  November  following. 

A  question  now  arose  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  sentence.  On  the 
day  fixed  for  the  execution,  Mr. 
Curran  advanced  to  the  bar  of  the 
Queen's  Bench,  leading  the  aged 
father  of  Tone,  who  produced  his  affi- 
davit that  his  son  had  been  brought 
before  a  bench  of  officers,  calling 
itself  a  court-martial,  and  sentenced 
to  death.  "  I  do  not  pretend,"  said 
Curran,  "  that  Mr.  Tone  is  not  guilty 
of  the  charges  of  which  he  is  accused. 
I  presume  Uie  officers  were  honourable 
men.  But  it  is  stated  in  this  affidavit, 
as  a  solemn  fact,  that  Mr.  Tone  had 


*  Cornwallis'  Correspondence,  by  Ross,  voL  ii.  p.  144.      '  Memoirs  of  Wolfe  Tone. 
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no  commission  under  His  Majesty, 
and  therefore  no  court-martial  could 
have  cognisance  of  any  crime  imput- 
ed to  lum  whilst  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  sat  in  the  capacity  uf  the 
great  criminal  court  of  the  land.  In 
times  when  war  was  raging,  when 
man  was  opposed  to  man  in  the 
field,  courts-martial  might  be  en- 
dured :  but  every  law  authority  is 
with  me  whilst  J  stand  upon  this 
sacred  and  imnuitable  principle  of 
the  constitution — that  martial  law 
and  cival  laws  are  incomi)atible,  and 
that  the  former  must  cease  with  the 
existence  of  the  latter.  This  is  not, 
however,  the  time  for  arguing  this 
momentous  question.  My  client 
mu^t  appear  in  court.  He  is  cast 
for  death  this  very  day.  1  le  may  be 
ordered  for  execution  whilst  1  ad- 
dress you.  I  call  on  the  court  to 
suppoiL  the  law,  and  move  for  a 
/laOi'ds  lorpus  to  be  directed  to  ilie 
provost-martial  of  the  barracks  of 
Dul/iin  and  Major  Sandys,  to  bring 
U])  the  body  of  Tone." 

* '  C' I m :  1'  J I r s' I ■  u ; i*:  (I .ord  K i  1  war- 
den). Have  a  writ  instantly  i^re- 
pared." 

"Mr.  ('uri:\x.  My  dier.t  may 
die  w':il -J  the  wrii  is  preparing." 

^'Chimf  Jus!k:i:.  Mr.  Slieriff, 
proceed  to  the  barracks,  and  ac- 
quaint the  provost-martial  that  a 
writ  is  preparing  to  sus[)end  Mr. 
Tone's  execution,  and  see  that  it  be 
not  e\e(uted," 

Breathless,  he  returned  in  the  course 
of  half  an  hour,  and  stated  that  he 
had  been  to  the  barracks,  in  pursu- 
ance of  their  lordship's  order,  and 
that  the  provost-martial  informetl 
him  that  he  must  obey  Major  San- 
dy's (and  not  the  court),  and  Major 
Sandys  must  obey  the  I^ord  Lieute- 
nant. Mr.  Tone  (die  father)  then 
rushed  into  the  court,  and  said  that 
General  Craig  would  not  obey  the 
order. 

"  The  Cfiief  Justice  (in  a  state 
of  great  irritation,  exclaimed) — 
I  Mr.  Sheriff,  take  the  body  of  Tone 
into  custody,  take  the  provost-mar- 


tial and  Major  Sandys  into  custody, 
and  show  the  order  of  the  Court  to 
( leneral  Craig.' " 

The  SheritT  at  length  returned, 
and  informed  the  ccurt  that  he  had 
been  refused  admittance  into  the 
barracks,  and  that  Tone  could  not 
be  removed,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
cut  his  throat  with  his  pen-knife, 
when  attempting  to  commit  suicide 
on  the  evening  before.  The  unfor- 
tunate man  lingered  on  for  seven 
days,  and  then  died.  His  body 
was  buried  in  the  litUe  churchyard 
of  ]>odenstown,  near  Sallins,  in  the 
county  of  Kildare. 

Tiie  rel.^ellion  was  now  stamped 
out.  Lord  Clare  had  been  a  cease- 
less attendant  at  the  Privy  Council 
during  its  i)rogress.  His  watchful 
eye  was  ever  on  the  magistrates  : 
to  receive  bail  for  a  pai)ist  was  sure 
to  incur  the  wrath  of  the  Chancellor. 
Some  time  i)revious  to  the  outbreak^ 
Mr.  George  Nugent  Reynolds,  a 
mai'istrate  for  the  counties  of  Ros- 
common  and  Leitrim,  had  received 
bail  for  several  persons  who  were 
known  as  "1  )efenders  " —  a  secret 
society  formed  by  tlie  Catholics  for 
their  own  ])rotection.  Mr.  Reynolds 
admitted  the  receiving  bail,  and  was 
immediately  informed  by  Mr.  J. 
Dwyer,  the  Chancellor's  secretary, 
that  he  was  instructed  to  inform  him^ 
that  he  (Mr.  Reynolds)  was  removed 
from  the  commission  of  the  peace. 
Inilignant,  he  wrote  the  following 
letter,  unsurpassed  for  severity,  to 
the  Chancellor : — 

"To  THE  Ric.HT  Honourable 
John,  Eari.  ok  Ct.are,  Ix)rd 
Hkjii  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 

"Mv  Lord, — With  surprise  and 
sorrow  T  received  a  letter,  signed 
'  J.  Dwyer,'  informing  me  that  your 
lordship  was  pleased  to  suspend  me 
from  the  commission  of  the  peace  for 
the  counties  of  Leitrim  and  Ros- 
common. I  say  *  with  surprise,'  as 
I  am  not  conscious  of  any  fault  to 
warrant  such  a  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  your  lordship ;  and  I  add 
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*with  sorrow/  for,  low  as  the  ap- 
pointment is — and  low  indeed  it 
must  be,  depending  upon  the  ca- 
price of  any  individual — yet,  as  it 
afforded  me  the  power  to  protect  in- 
nocence and  counteract  tyranny,  I 
part  from  it  with  regret.  Your 
lordship  loves  not  the  constitution 
with  more  zeal  than  I  do ;  it  has 
been  the  theme  of  my  continued 
panegyric ;  nor  shall  the  unkind 
treatment  I  experienced  at  your 
lordship's  hands  tend  to  democratise 
my  opinions  \  quite  the  reverse.  It 
is  to  me  an  additional  proof  of  my 
aristocratic  creed  *  that  there  is  in 
men  of  mean  descent  an  innate 
ignobility  which  no  titles  nor  hon- 
ours can  eradicate.*  It  is  not,  my 
lord,  in  the  radiance  of  the  royal 
sunbeam  to  give  to  the  mushroom 
the  fragrance  of  the  rose  ;  and  when 
we  look  to  a  new  man  for  the  bland 
and  golden  dignity  of  manners 
which  mark  the  genuine  noblesse, 
we  too  often  find  a  pinchbeck  petu- 
lance substituted  in  its  stead.  When 
I  waited  on  your  lordship  with  a 
letter  from  the  governor  of  the 
county  in  which  my  family  reside, 
with  an  affected  hauteur  which  ill 
becomes  the  man  of  yesterday,  you 
turned  on  your  heel,  and  refused  me 
an  opportunity  of  justifying  my  con- 
duct. Had  your  lordship,  like  your 
father,  been  destined  for  the  popish 
priesthood,  you  would  have  had  the 
benefit  of  a  St.  Omer*s  education, 
and,  of  consequence,  known  more 
decency  and  more  good  manners; 
but,  probably,  a  giddy  head  is  turn- 
ed by  looking  down  from  a  pinnacle 
to  which  a  fortunate  combination  of 
circumstances  has  raised  it  Yet, 
elevated  as  your  lordship  is,  it  never 
appeared  to  me  that  when  I  heard 
your  lordship's  voice,  *  An  angel 
spoke.'  Your  tout  ensemble  has 
rather  recalled  to  my  fancy  the 
.figure  of  a  sweep,  who,  climbing 
through  dirt,  pops  out  his  sooty- 
coloured  face,   and,  with  a  shrill 


tone,  proclaims  his  high  situation  to 
the  world.  It  has  been  asserted  by 
your  lordship  that  I  took  bail  for 
several  persons  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  *  Defenders.'  Nothing 
more  being  specified  in  the  com- 
mittal, your  lordship  is  the  most 
competent  judge  whether  that  is 
sufficient  to  detain  his  Majesty's 
subjects  in  prison.  It  has  been  re- 
presented that  one  of  the  parties 
houghed  a  cow,  and  hung  a  threat- 
ening notice  on  one  of  her  horns  \ 
had  he  houghed  your  lordship,  and 
hung  a  threatening  letter  on  one  of 
your  horns,  under  the  same  com- 
mittal, I  would  have  acted  in  the 
same  manner.  I  cannot  dismiss 
this  letter  without  a  comment  on 
the  impertinence  of  your  lordship's 
servant;  but  that  is  easily  accounted 
for  by  recollecting  *  that  man  is  an 
imitation  animal;'  and  perhaps  I 
attribute  to  impoliteness  a  conduct 
which  might  with  more  propriety 
be  attributed  to  fear ;  but  so  high 
is  my  respect  for  official  situation, 
that  though  it  rained  horsewhips, 
far  be  it  from  me  to  think  of  laying 
one  of  them  on  the  hem  of  your 
lordship's  garments. 

"  I  am,  my  lord,  with  sincerity  to 
my  enemies,  and  respect  to  myself, 

"  George  Nugent  Reynolds." 

On  the  22nd  of  January,  1799,  ^^ 
Union  was  proposed,  indirectly,  by 
a  speech  from  the  throne  *} —  "The 
loyalists  were  still  struggling  through 
the  embers  of  a  rebellion,  scarcely 
extinguished  by  the  torrents  of  blood 
which  had  been  poured  upon  them ; 
and  whilst  the  insurgents  were  art- 
fully distracted  between  the  hopes 
of  mercy  and  fear,"  and  whilst  the 
Catholics  had  been  seduced  by  the 
delusive  hopes  of  emancipation,  Lord 
Comwallis  and  Lord  Castlereagh 
were,  according  to  Sir  Jonah  Barring- 
ton,  the  best  fitted  of  men  to  carry 
the  measure. 

Passing  from  the  troubled  region 


^  Sir  Jonah  Baxriogton's  Rise  and  Fall,  p.  229. 
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of  State  politirs  to  those  of  a  more 
donuslic  nature,  we  find  T.orcl  Clare, 
in  till"  early  jiart  of  1799,  Jipplying 
liiin«'\-ir  to  the  reformation  ol  abuses 
wjiirli  had  lon^  existed  in  the  Uni- 
vcrsiiy  of  Dublin.  'I'he  enforced 
relib.K'y  of  the  Fellows  of  Trinity 
College  appeared  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  men  of  first-dass  abilities 
contiiulin^  for  the  fort-niost  i)lnces 
in  tliat  I'niversity.  Celibacy,  though 
it  existfd  aerording  to  dibbon'  in 
the  \iry  first'century  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  thoU[;h  it  had  existed  too  in 
that  monastery  upon  whose  ruins 
Trinity  C'olIeL;e  had  bren  raised,  was 
wliolly  unsuited  to  the  nuuv  scrip- 
lural,  and  p<.*rhaps.  wc  mi^lit  add, 
more  amorous  lives  of  the  reverend 
doctors  of  that  I'niversity.  ]5y  the 
early  patents  of  J'.Ii/abeth,  no  re- 
straint whatever  was  placed  on  the 
maniaLie  of  the  I'ellv)ws  :  as  time 
went  nver,  alterations  took  phu  e  in 
the  constitution  of  the  I'niversity, 
and  celibacv  was,  at  leni^th,  bv  the 
]»atent  of  C'harks  1.,  enf(>rced.  The 
loss  «»f  the  Fellowship  was  the  penal- 
ty lor  a  Fellow  j;etlin^MnarrIed;  but 
this  penalty  was  unifornily  evailed 
by  designatin«;  the  wives  of  the  Fel- 
lows bv  their  maiden  names.  'I'hus 
an  invitation  to  dinner  i!v:c.,  would 
run.  *' The  Rev.  l>r.  A — ,  IVllow  of 
Trinity  College,  anil  Miss  I J — ,  re- 
(pust  the  pleasure  of,"  \e.  'I'he 
iloublful  positimi  in  whieh  the  Fel- 
low's wife  was  then  plaeed,  and  the 
drea<l  of  the  stii^ma  of  illeLrilimaey 
attachini;  to  his  children.  ]>revented 
many  young  men  of  talent  from 
staniling  lor  Fellow.ships.  This  evil 
failed  not  to  attract  the  attention  of 
I,oril  Clare,  who  was  the  Vicc- 
Chaneellor  of  the  University.  He  re- 
sohed  to  repeal  the  statute,  but  in 
this  he  was  violently  opposeil  by  the 
Ihike  of  Portlancl,  an  opposition 
which  called  forth  the  follo^ving 
angry  letter  to  I^ord  Castlercagh  r — 


Ely  Place,  25///  Feb,,  1799- 
"  My  Dkar  Lord, — I  send  you 
a  roi)y  of  the  statute  for  enabling 
the  IVovost  and  Senior  Fellows  of 
Trinity  College  to  marry.  You  will, 
1  hojie,  agree  with  me  that  if  I  am 
to  continue  Vicc-Chancellor  of  the 
Ihnversity  of  Dublin,  and  a  Visitor 
of  Trinity  College,  that  I  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  the  Duke  of 
Portland  an  acquiescence  in  any  re- 
conmiendation  1  may  make  of  sta- 
tutes whieh  relate  to  the  interior 
economy  of  the  College;  and  I  must 
repeat,  that  on  this  subject  I  feel 
^■ery  strong  reason  to  comi)lain  of 
something  worse  than  neglect  and 
inattention  on  the  i)art  of  his  Grace. 
'"This  most  irksome  and  implea- 
sant  oirice  has  been  forced  on  me 
by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  (Chancel- 
lor of  the  University),  and  nothing 
.short  of  a  strong  sense  of  duty  on  my 
part  to  the  King's  brother,  should 
ha\e  induced  me  to  accejit  it.  I 
have  a  head  v  had  the  misfortune  of 
holding  repeated  visitations  of  the 
College,  which,  I  can  assert,  with 
ct)nfidenee,  have  rescued  it  from 
ruin :  and  I  do  desire  that  it  may  be 
unilerstood  by  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, hnally  and  explicitly,  that  I 
will  continue  to  hohl  the  situation 
of  \'ice-C'hancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  \'isitor  of  Trinity  College,, 
on  no  other  terms  than  those 
whic  h  I  feel  I  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand from  him,  and  from  every 
other  minister  of  the  Crown.  I  seek 
not  to  dabble  in  patronage;  but  after 
the  labour  I  have  undergone,  and 
which  1  must  still  submit  to  in  keep- 
ing that  seminar)-  within  any  reason- 
able limit,  I  do  expect  that  when  I 
aiii>ly  for  any  statute  for  its  better 
government,  my  application  will  re- 
ceive the  attention  which  I  feel  it 
has  a  right  to  command.  I  cannot 
see  any  good  reason  why  the  Duke 
of  Portland  should  interfere  with  me 


^  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Kom.iTi  IHmpire. 

*  Comwallis'  Correipondcnce,  by  Ross,  vol  ix.  p.  414. 
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on  a  subject  so  peculiarly  within  my 
province,  and  which  he  cannot  have 
the  means  of  understanding. 
"  Yours  always  very  truly, 
"My  dear  Lord, 

"  Clare." 

On  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  Chief 
Secretary  communicated  with  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  who,  on  consulting 
with  Lord  Clare,  thus  wrote  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland  : — 

*'  ^lAKgUIS,  OF   CORNWALLIS  TO  THE 

Duke  of  Portland. 
"  Dublin  Casi/f,  Feb.  2 8, '1799. 

"  My  Lord, — The  Karl  of  Clare, 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  has  rci)rcscnted  to  me  that 
it  would  be  j)ru[)Lr  a  new  statute 
should  be  made,  pcrmitdng  the  Pro- 
vost and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  to  marry. 

"  1  enclose  you  herewith  the 
draught  of  a  statute  for  that  purpose, 
and  rc(juest  you  will  lay  the  same 
before  His  Majesty,  with  my  hum- 
ble recommendation  that  His  Ma- 
jesty will  be  graciously  i)leased  by 
his  royal  letter  to  establish  the 
same  as  one  of  the  statutes  of  the 
College. 

"  And  if  His  Majesty  should  be 
graciously  pleased  to  consent  there- 
to, I  request  your  Grace  will  move 
His  Majesty  for  his  royal  letter, 
directing  letters  patent  to  be  passed 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  kingdom, 
for  establishing  the  said  statute  as 
one  of  the  statutes  of  the  said  Col- 
kge  and  University.     1  have  c\:c. 

"  COKNWALLIS." 

The'great  influence,  however,  of 
Lord  Clare  failed  to  obtain  for  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  that 
permission  to  marry  which  had  then 
been  so  much  desired  \  and  it  was 
not  until  181 1   that  the  statute  en- 


forcing the  celibacy  of  the  Provost 
was  repealed,  nor  was  it  until  1 840 
that  the  restriction  on  marriage  was 
entirely  removed.^ 

While  Trinity  College  was  the 
object  of  the  Chancellor's  peculiar 
veneration  and  esteem,  the  College 
of  Maynooth  was  equally  the  object 
of  his  aversion  \  an  aversion  which 
seriously  embarrassed  the  govern- 
ment, by  reason  of  his  opposition, 
which  threw  out  the  Maynooth  Bill, 
of  which  Lord  Cornwallis  thus  writes 
to  the  Duke  of  Portland  : — 

"  Dublin  Castle,  April  10///,  1799.^ 

"  When  the  order  of  the  day  for 
going  into  committee  on  the  Bill 
for  supporting  the  Roman  Catholic 
seminary  at  Maynooth,  was  read  on 
Tuesday  last  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
after  Lord  Farnham  had  made  some 
objections  to  the  particular  items 
of  their  expenditure,  the  Chancellor 
rose,  and  entered  at  some  length 
into  a  discussion  of  the  propriety 
of  continuing  the  Roman  Catholic 
College  of  Maynooth  on  its  present 
foundation  and  plan. 

"  His  lordship  stated  that  it  ap- 
peared by  the  accounts  of  the  trus- 
tees of  that  seminary,  that  it  was 
their  object  to  have  at  least  200 
students  educated  for  the  priest- 
hood at  the  expense  to  the  public 
of  ^25  a  year  for  each  student. 
The  principle  of  this  plan  was  to 
make  their  whole  education  gra- 
tuitous, by  which  it  would  follow 
that  the  persons  educated  at  May- 
nooth, not  being  obliged  to  advance 
anything  for  their  education,  would 
be  chosen  from  the  lowest  classes 
of  society,  and  the  priesthood  of 
Ireland  would  continue  to  be  taken 
from  the  dregs  of  the  people,^ 
He  was,  therefore,  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  institution  in  its  present 


^  Statutes  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

'  Cornwallis'  Corresjwndence,  by  Ross,  vol.  iii.  p.  90. 


'  Note. — It  has  been  ever  the  policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  send  amonc;  the 
Tst  orders  of  socir*y  men  taken  from  those  orders.     Kay,  in  his  "  Social  Condition 
of  the  People,"  says  that  one  of  the  causes  of  dissent  from  the  Church  in  Wales  is  the 
absence  from  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  of  men  of  that  class.    Vide,  on  the  subject,  "  Montt« 
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state.  His  lordship  then  adverted 
to  the  impolicy  of  making  such  in- 
stitutions for  the  education  of  Catho- 
lic priests,  whilst  the  Catholic  heir- 
archy  forbids  all  persons  of  that 
persuasion  to  hear  family  prayer,  or 
to  resort  to  any  Protestant  place  of 
education,  on  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation      Neither  myself  nor 

J.ord  Casllereagh  were  aware  that 
the  Chancellor  intended  to  throw 
out  this  bill  [which,  owing  to  his 
speech,  w;is  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  twenty-five]  ;  and  as  his  lordship 
had  takL*n  this  step  without  giving 
any  notice,  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  express  in  writing  the  embarrass- 
ment which  his  conduct  has  created. 
,  .  .  .  This  proceeding  of  the  J,urd 
Chancellor  gave  much  oficnce  to 
the  leading  Roman  Catholics.  .  .  . 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

"  CORNWAIJJS." 

We  now  return  to  the  Act  of 
Union,  and  to  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Clare,  in  reference  thereto,  in  the 
House  of  l-ords,  which  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Sir  Jonah  IJarrington  -} — 
"  His  able,  arrogant,  and  ruthless 
bearing  had  rendered  him  almost 
despotic  in  that  weak  assembly: 
forgetting  their  high  rank,  their 
country,  and  themselves,  they  yield- 
ed unresistingly  to  the  si)ell  of  his 
dictation.  The  lure  of  translation 
neutralised  the  scruples  of  the  Epis- 
coi)acy;  the  Bishops  yielded  up 
their  conscience  to  their  interests, 
and  but  two  of  the  spiritual  Peers 
could  l)e  found  to  uphold  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country — Marly, 
Bishop  of  Waterford,  and  Dixon, 
Bishop  of  Down." 

As  a  body,  the  bar  were  opposed 
to  the  project  of  "  union ;"  and  fore- 
most in  opposition  was  the  prime- 
sergeant,  Fitz-Gerald,  who  was  at 
once  dismissed  from  office  by  the 


Chancellor.  The  most  interesting, 
as  well  as  the  most  important  meet- 
ing that  had  been  held  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Union,  was  that  of  the 
bar.  "  Mr.  Saurin,"  writes  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington,  "  opened  the  debate. 
He  was  then  high  at  his  profession, 
and  had  great  influence,  and  was 
violent  in  his  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sure. He  was  followed  on  the  same 
side  by  others  of  eminence.^ 

"  Mr.  St  George  Daly,  a  briefless 
barrister,  was  the  first  supporter  of 
the  Union.  Of  all  men,  he  was  the 
least  thought  of  for  preferment ;  but 
it  was  wittily  observed,  '  that  the 
Union  was  the  first  brief  Mr.  Daly 
had  spoken  from.'  He  moved  an 
adjournment. 

-  "  Mr.  Thomas  Grady  was  the  Fitz- 
(jibbon  spokesman — a  gentleman  of 
independent  property,  a  tolerable 
lawyer,  an  amatory  poet,  and  a  se- 
vere satirist.  He  liad  written  *  The 
Flesh -Brush  for  Lady  Clare,'  and 
several  other  sc^uibs.  He  spoke 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  Union,  and 
declared  that  the  Catholics  were  all 
for  it" 

Mr.  John  Beresford,  Lord  Clare's 
nephew  and  purse-bearer,  followed 
on  the  same  side. 

Mr.  Goold,  a  barrister  of  emi- 
nence, said,^  "  There  are  40,000 
British  troops  in  Ireland ;  and  with 
40,000  bayonets  at  my  breast,  the 
minister  shall  not  plant  another 
Sicily  in  the  bosom  of  the  Adantia 
I  want  not  the  assistance  of  Divine 
inspiration  to  foretel  that  Ireland 
was  destined  to  be  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation.  Our  patent  to  be 
a  state,  not  a  shire,  comes  direct 
from  heaven.  The  Almighty  has, 
in  majestic  characters,  signed  the 
great  charter  of  our  independence. 
The  great  Creator  of  the  world  has 
given  our  beloved  country  the  gi- 
gantic outlines  of  a  kingdom.     The 


mcnta  Francoscma,"  published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  English  Matter  of  the 
Kolls.  Also  *'  Ilolstcni  Codex  Regularum,"  and  Edmund  Burke's  letter  on  the  Frendi 
Kevolction. 

>  Rise  and  Fall,  p.  229.  '  lb.  231.  *  Ilx  233, 
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God  of  n.riiire  r.ever  intended  that 
Irela:id  sho::!  !  :  -  :i  y.roviRce,  and 
by  G  ..',  y/     '•  -  r  .-'.  1.'.' .'" 

The  :>-j:':i!  ly  :  i:r<:  into  a  ti:niiilt 
of  ajj;)!.  •..-• :  .  rcy'ctition  of  the 
words.  ••/:  (:  J.  S'li  r.rjcr  shr/i^ 
came  fr-.-::!  v:.:  .•  :.::)i::h>.  A  divi- 
sion \\\-^  lij:  :..;.:..  when  there  ap- 
pears;!  - 


1: 


1  v»    >      -         ^ 


y\:r'.v:-:  :: 


loo 
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Lribrry. 
now    j-r^w 


•'  .:.  a:"!d  undisc^ised, 
.'.  ::■  ivjth  Houses  of 
Parliaii^iciii/  N  j\cr,  in  the  hi.stor)' 
of  any  (\;i::/iry.  v.as  there  recorded 
anytlii::j  hkc  ■■>.  or  at  all  approach- 
curn:;':!":.  that  prevailed  in 


ing,  tlr 
tliat  m 


<<'rr.:j.:  oi  ah  corrupt  as- 


Lonl  Cornwallis 
friend,  General 


semblies.  (>f  w"..  jii: 
thus  wriic.^  to  i'.:.- 
Ross :  — 

^///  yiifit,  1799. 
"I  tni^t  I  shall  live  to  get  out  of 
this  most  ciir-L-d  of  all  situations. 
How  I  loni:  lo  kick  those  whom  my 
public  duty  o'.liucs  me  to  court  I" 
*^  My  o<  riij.atiun  is  now  of  the  most 
unpleasant  nature — negotiating  and 
jobbing  with  the  rao>t  corrupt  people 
under  heaven.  1  despise  and  hate 
myself  e\-ery  livjur  for  engaging  in 
such  dirt}'  work,  and  am  supported 
onlv  bv  the  retleciion  that  without 
a  Union  the  liriti-h  empire  must  be 
dissolved." 

To  attempt  to  give  in  our  narrow 
space  a  detaile  !  r.'  count  of  the  va- 
rious deijates  01:  the  Union,  and 
of  the  wholesale  briber)'  that  was 
practised  in  th.u  corrupt  assembly, 
would  be  an  utier  im[)0ssibility.  We 
shall  merely  instance  the  case  of  Mr. 
Trench  (afterward^  Lord  Ashtown), 
of  Woodlawn,  in  the  county  of  Gal- 
way.  On  the  occasion  of  the  first 
debate,  the  Mini.stry  secured  a  ma- 
jority of  one  :  that  one  would  not 
have  been  obtained  but  for  the  se-» 
duction  of  I'renc  h.  who,  in  the  early 


part  of  the  same  evening,  declared 
he  would  vote  against  the  Minister. 
This  appeared  a  stunning    blow 
to    Mr.     Cooke,"-    the    government 
*'  whip])er  in,"  who  had    been   pre- 
viously  in   conversation   with    Mr. 
Trench.     He  was  immediately  ob- 
-jrved  >:  '.  ling  from  hi^  seat  nearer 
to  Lord  Ca>tierea^h.      Thev  whis- 
pered  earnestly,  a!:d.  r:-^  if  restless 
and   ui-idecided,  Iv^rh    !  ).^ko-.!    wist- 
fully towarvls  Mr.  Trench.    .Vt  length 
the  matter  seemed  :.~>  be  determined 
on.     Mr.  Cooke  retired  to  a  back 
seat,  an'l  was  ob.vi.^usly  end.eavour- 
ing  to  count  the  hou<e,  pn^bablv  to 
guess  if  they  could   th.at  night  dis- 
pense with   Mr.   Trench's  services. 
He  returned  to  Lord  Ca<tlereagh  : 
they  whispered,  again,  looked  most 
aAectionately  at    Mr.  Trench,  who 
seemed  unconscious  that  he  was  the 
subject  of  their  consideration.     But 
there  was  no  time  to  lose  :  the  ques- 
tion was  approaching,  all  shan\e  was 
banished,  they  decidcvl  on  the  terms, 
and  a  significant  and  certain  glance, 
obvious    to    everybody,    convinced 
Mr.  Trench  thqit  his  conditions  were 
agreed  to.     Mr.  Cooke  then  went 
and  sat  down  by  his  side  ;  an  earn- 
est but  very  short  conversation  took 
place ;   a  i)arting  smile  completely 
told  the  house  that  Mr.  Trench  was 
that  moment  satisfied.     These  sur- 
mises were  soon  verified.    Mr.  Cooke 
went  back  to  Lord  Castlereagh :   a 
congratulatory  nod  announced   his 
satisfaction.    But  could  any  man  for 
one  moment  suppose  that  a  member 
of  Parliament— a  man  of  very  large 
fortune,  of  respectable  family,  and 
good  character— could  be  publicly, 
and  without  shame  or  compunction, 
actually  seduced   by   Lord   Castle- 
reagh, in  the  very  body  of  the  house, 
and  under  the  eve  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty  gentlemen?     Yet  this 
was  the  fact.     In  a  few  minutes  Mr. 
Trench  rose  to  apologise  for  haWng; 
indiscreetly  declared  he  would  sup- 
port the  amendment.      He  added, 


1  Ilavcrty's  Iivland,  p.  763. 


2  Barrington's  Rise  and  Fall,  p.  243. 
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tlKJLt  !:':  !. .'!  \\/jvJ\x\  \ii:\V:x  of  the  flights  of  astounding  rhapsody,  the 

w\\iy*\   :..;.":   ::■;   \iA  iifn\uar(Ldly  yjxxvAv.   borne  down  by  calumny, 

cxjif. . .';  !  .'j.';.'.  ■.!; ;  li;.a  Ij';  liU'l  i/':cii  the  dilf*'i jnt  silenced  by  contemptu- 

c^u.  !,i'J  \. :  ''''T'jh'^,  uTjd  would  ous  i.'oiiV ;  and  nearly  the  whole  of 

f/.i;>j.  y.'L  l!i':  M;:...'.':r.  tiic  pet::ige,  without  being  able  to 

''  ^' jlh.  ;.";  v.: .  iii-;r-;  .':.  jn'::ii:/':r  of  u<.r'j'v:ii  for  their  pusillanimity,  were 

.'i:jy  ■/  I'.y  •.:'.,',  ■.■..{..  i;«/.  di  ..^ »  *:'! ;  eillj'.-r   trampled    under  his  feet,  or 

it  i]  -;,  :.'/..:■.■  r,  ijj':  '.j;  ;M  ijjV.'Ji';-:'!  v.-.tj  ni'.re  pupp(;i:>  in   the  grasp  of 

by'..    'I;..,;.   Vj  ;/;n.ii;;..':r,  of  ];Jo-.  thi.s  all-powerful  Chancellor.     Such 

iri;.;  -'.    :.  M..  .  '  :;  .  v/o  :i'i  .A'j\i  .ii  //'/  was  the  .state  of  the  Irish  Lords  in 

//////      /-:'..'■    ..    r  obj'.'.t..,  lio\v'.;-.«jr  1799.     'Ihe  extent  of  l/jrd  Clare's 

i,\i:iin' :'.':/.   ',r    i.'jtni],\.      'Jlii:,   ji-iT  connexions,  and  the  energy  of  his 

rlin  .■:  oi    .Ml. 'i  r.jh'.ii  1j;i'1  h  ni'i'.li  CO; jduct  during  the  last  in. surrectlon, 

njor-:  i;ji.;J  -jl-jf  t.  iijiou  tii':  d'::/jjii«:i  li-td  contribute*]  t'^  reijder  him  nearly 

of  ifl  ijcl.     ili,   r  l,.Lii;;i;  of   iide.s,  dc.^j^olic  over  botli  the  Government 

;aif]  *'.c-  maj'^rity  of  /y//'-  to  wijif.!j  it  and  the  country.     Dickson,  Bishop 

<.(juii\\j\iU:'\j  \v.:ie  jiiob.i :;ly  the  re-  of  Down,   and    Marlay,    Bishop   of 

rnotc-  c.t'j  ,f: .  '.f  p'.r>ev<:ri]jg  in  the  Limerick,   were   the    only    spiritual' 

'(/'lii'oi;.     Ml.  Tr-jicli'i  \cniility  ex-  peers  tlj:it  ventured  to  oppose  him, 

c.il':'!  iij'ii;.'ii;aioJi  i]i  every  friend  of  both  wuie  of  invincililc  integrity  and 

Irel.'iii'l.  undc-viiiiing  patriotism.     His  Grace 

'111';  liou'ie  01  Lonl:i,  vcii.il  ;is  of  iJiii'jrick  was  the  uncle  of  Mr. 
IIm:  (''fHiiivjii,.  W'.-P:  borne  <!own  by  (Jrall.'in  ;  anrl  the  Bishop  of  DoAvn 
the  liW  pov.t.rlul  (.'li;iin.cl]or.  in  lii.s  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Fox  : 
1j:ui'I  .  (wiit--.  .Sir  Joii.'ili  ilarriiigtojj;  unfortuijalely,  both  were  too  mild, 
that  Ibju.c  \v:i.:-.  |i'>wcrles.'i  ;  "there-  unassuuiing,  and  dignified,  to  con- 
wen,  lio-.vc-\«;r,  .■i.iJi'>ii;^/>t  the  Jri.sh  tend  succe.ssfully  against  so  haughty 
nob-lily,  .1.  fc-w  iii'.-ii  (A  s]>irit,  pride,  and  remorseless  an  opponent."* 
t;ili:iii,  Miifl  iiilr;.rity  ;  but  ihcTe  Were  Lord  Clare's  speech  on  that  occa- 
too  [•  "v  for  r«:si:,i;ujc«.:.  sion  was  one  of  the  most  rcmark- 

**  'I  in:  c'liif.-itioji  (A'[\u:  Irish  noble-  able  delivere*!  in  either  house  in  the 

men  of  ilni  «!;iy  wMi  little  r  ;i|f.iil;aL-<l  debates  preceding  the  Union.     We 

for  ''■  !,.l«;  or  p;irli.iiu<'ijl;iry  d'llie.s  ;  shall   not  weary  our  readers  by  pla- 

l!ic:y  vt;iy   :,«id(;iii    t'^ok    ;iny  native  cin^  before  them  the  jse  arguments  in 

]iart    in    jM:li;uiii-nt:iry   dihciissions,  favour  of  that  mea.surc  so  familiar  to 

and  ni'jn'  i.ii«-l\  ;Lii.i in '..■<!  to  lliijt  f:on  every  reader  of  the  hi.storyof  thctwo 

fiden- i-   in  jiui>lic;  spe;ikin;^,  without  countries,  but  we  shall  invite  their 

whi(.li    \i->   liirt  I  « .m  be  produced,  attention  to  the  early  portion  of  that 

Thry    litu'.'l    ;ir;.."ic,    or   mii^ht   de-  .speech,  which  is  conversant  with  the 

claiiJi,  b;il   .viinr   mp/'jiial    to  what  is  hi.story  of  Ireland  from  the  close  of 

Icrnn  •!  <I<  b.ti-:  ;nnli>eing  cf>nrirnied  the    twelfth    to    the  ()i)ening  of  the 

in    tlii'ir   ^^loidiiy    by    ;ui    iKibitual  eighteenth  century,  ;md  which,  to  us 

absti:i' I.' I.     lOMi    |».irli;r.ment.iry  dis-  at  learnt,  ai>pears    to  be  a  mine  of 

c:ii:>:.i'ii  .,   z. iii    'Ji--    d:iy  ol    d;in;;er  learning  on  that  subject.     His  lord- 

r.nnc,    j!.';,    '.M-re    imci|ual    to    the  ship,  having expres.sed  his  conviction 

tonti-.l.  that   nothing   but    "union"    could 

"  Loll    (!i.U'-,    (in    The   contrary,  save  the  coinUry  from  annihilation, 

from   i    .    ]Jifi(.i(     hablLs,   his  do;^  thus  i)njceeded  :  — 
ni;U:<     ...10:  -n*  «.•,   .ind    iinre.stralneil         "  My  opinion  on  this  subject  has 

inv(('!\',    li.'i    ;in    ini  al<  iilable  ad  not  been  recently  or  lightly  formed. 


vani  :'.r  .  ■.  1.1  I..'..  pr.M  li:i«.:ihva.s(;ners.     Karly  ])roression:J  habits  had  taught 
'I'he   n:  m1'.  .1  wi  le  overwhelmed  by     mc  to  investigate  the  foundation  of 


IJiirrinr; Ion's  Kiic  and  Fall,  257. 
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Irish  titles,  and  of  necessity  to  look 
back  into  Irish  history.  It  has  been 
my  fortune  to  be  called  into  active 
and  forward  public  service,  perhaps 
during  the  most  eventful  period  of 
it ;  and  from  a  critical  and  attentive 
obser\'ation  of  what  has  passed  in 
Ireland  for  the  last  twenty  years,  I 
am  satisfied,  in  my  judgment  and 
conscience,  that  the  existence  of  her 
independent  parliament  has  led  her 
to  recent  compHcations  and  bitter 
calamities,  and  that  it  has  at  length 
become  desperate  and  impracticable. 
I  did  more  than  once,  when  I  sat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  state  with- 
out reserve,  that  the  rapid  growth 
of  faction  and  precipitate  folly  and 
passion  of  men,  who,  from  time  to 
time,  were  suffered  to  take  a  com- 
manding lead  in  the  councils  of  that 
assembly,  would  inevitably  reduce 
us  to  the  alternative  of  separation  or 
union.  I  have,  with  as  little  reserve, 
stated  the  same  opinion  since  I  have 
had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  this 
house ;  and  I  make  no  scruple  to 
avow,  that  in  every  communication 
which  I  have  had  with  the  King's 
ministers  on  Irish  affairs  for  the  last 
seven  years,  I  have  uniformly  and 
distinctly  pressed  upon  them  the 
urgent  necessity  of  union,  as  the  last 
resource  to  preserve  this  country  to 
the  British  Crown.  I  pressed  it 
without  effect  until  British  ministers 
and  the  British  nation  were  roused 
to  a  sense  of  the  common  danger,  by 
the  late  sanguinary  and  unprovoked 
rebellion. 

*'  It  seems  perfectly  immaterial 
now  to  inquire  what  was  the  origin 
of  thai  connexion  which  has  subsisted 
for  nure  than  six  centuries  between 
tliis  c  nintry  and  l^igland,  whether 
it  originated  in  conquest,  as  English 
lawy-.:rs  and  historians  have  conii- 
denily  advanced,  or  as  we  assert, 
with  equal  confidence,  in  a  federal 
comjjact  of  some    old    Irish   chiefs 


with  the  English  king.^  If  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland  was  the  object  of  the 
English  king,  his  embarrassments  on 
the  Continent  seems  to  have  dis- 
abled him  from  effecting  it 

"The  first  English  settlements 
here  have  been  merely  colonial,  such 
as  have  been  since  made  by  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  Europe,  on  the 
coasts  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America. 
During  several  succcessive  reigns, 
the  English  colony  was  left  to  thrive 
by  its  own  strength  and  resources, 
having  received  no  other  reinforce- 
ment than  the  occasional  arrival  of 
new  British  adventurers :  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  for  centuries  the 
English  pale  was  not  pushed  beyond 
its  original  limits.  So  late  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  consisted 
of  four  shires  only,  and  Mr.  Allen, 
then  Master  of  the  Rolls,  reported 
to  the  King,  that  his  laws  were  not 
obeyed  twenty  miles  from  the  capital. 
The  common  observation  of  the 
country  was,  that  they  who  dwelt  by 
west  of  the  river  Barrow,  dwelt  by 
west  of  the  law. 

"  The  early  policy  of  the  English 
Government  certainly  was,  to  dis- 
courage all  connexion  of  the  colony 
with  the  native  Irish ;  the  Statute  of 
Kilkenny,  enacted  by  the  provincial 
assembly  of  the  Pale  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  having  prohibited  mar- 
riage, or  gossipred  with  the  Irishry, 
or  claiming  the  benefit  of  the  Brehon 
law  by  any  person  of  English  blood, 
under  the  penalties  of  treason.  This 
statute  has  been  much  extolled  by 
Sir  John  Davis,-  as  eminently  quali- 
fied to  reform  the  degenerate  Eng- 
lish, as  he  calls  them.  It  seems 
difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  it  to 
any  principle  of  sound  poHcy  ;  it 
was  a  declaration  of  perpetual  war, 
not  only  against  the  native  Irish, 
but  against  every  person  of  English 
blood  who  had  settled  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Pale,  and  from  motives 


^  Vide  Act  uf  Elizahcih.  aUainling  O'Neil,  where  numbers  of  titles  of  the  Crown  of 
Enghin  i  tt>  Ireland  are  recited  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  t.ie  allcijed  grant  by  Pope  Adrian 
IV.  :>  Jlenry  II.  i>  not  even  once  mentioned. 

^  Da\aei»'  Reports. 
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of  personal  interest  andconvciiienee, 
had  foinicd  coiiiie.\i(;iis  witli  tlie  na- 
tives, or  adopted  llieir  laws  and  eus- 
tonis  :  and  it  had  full  efleet,  which 
liii^iit  ]ui\e  been  cxia-eted  ;  it  drew 
closer  the  eoniederacv  it  Wi.>  meant 
to  tlissolvc,  and  inii>liealed  the  culo- 
iiies  uf  ih  J  J*ale  in  eeasele.  s  warlarc 
and.  <  t)nlLntion  Avidi  t-aeli  (Jllier.  anil 
with  the  inliabilants  of  the  ailjaeent 
districts. 

'^J^i.ih  was  the  state  of  Ireland 
wl-.en  tlieattenij/t  was  first  niade  to 
prc-nuil^ate  llie  I'lis^lish    statute-law 
here.  i:nd  it  is  not  extraordinary  tliat 
in     the    f oni])licaied    (iiiarrels   and 
prc^niiMUoiis  warfare  which  liad  suh- 
bisted    for    centuries    bctwctii    the 
nali^e  Irish  and  degenerate  l-.n^^lish, 
and  I'.n^hsh  of  blood  and  I'n^lish 
of  birdi  within  the  J'ale,   that   the 
attenij't  proved   alto^^ether  aborti^e. 
The  taunting    answer    of  M;;;.uire, 
chief  of   I'einiana^h,    to   the    J-onl 
])eput},  "who  ajiplied  to  him  to   re- 
ceive   a    sherifl"  c('nirnissit)ncd    by 
H(.nr\    VIJI.,   sufiicicntly    e\i>lains 
tb.e  state  of  the  country,  and  the  au- 
tl'ority  of  the  Kini;'s  Clovernnient  in 
it :    *  Your  sherifi"  shall  be  welcome 
to  nie ;  1)11 1   if  he  comes,  send  me 
liis  erie  (the  j^rice  of  his  head),  that 
if  my  jjeople  slay  him,  1   may  fine 
thtin  accord ini;ly."'     ' 

Jn  the  same  reign  a  formal  treaty 
was   made  with  the    Jlarl  of  ])es- 
mond,  for  his  j^ermission  that  the 
]'!nglish    law    should    be    executed, 
and  the   subsidies  granted   by  the 
l^arliament  of  the  Pale  be  le\ied  in 
his  country ;  and  other  chiefs  treated 
*'for  the   admission  of  the  King's 
judges,  on  condition  only  that  they 
should  observe  die  Irish  law;  and 
perhai)s  if  these  judges,  or  any  other 
oilicers  commissioned  by  the  Crown, 
had  been  aulhorisud  .to  act  as  arbi- 
trators to  compojr  Jfc;  feuds  and 
animosities    of    the^tj^h     tribes, 
powerful   Lords  of  English  blood, 
the  habitual  and  licentious    turbu- 
lence of  die  Irish  nation  might  gra- 
dually have   subsided,   and   acqui- 
tted in  the  establishment  of  a  ra- 


tional anil  civilised  government; 
but  fatally  at  this  time  a  new  schism 
arose,  'iciiich  luts  been  the  banc  and 
fes/i/t'/ict- of  LrcbvuL  It  has  render- 
ed her  a  l)lank  amongst  the  nations 
of  I'.uroj)e,  ai^d  will  1  fear  long  con- 
tinue to  retard  her  progress  in  the 
civil i.-eil  world." 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  force  the  re- 
formed liiurg)'  upon  them  ;  he  was 
satisfied  widi  a  sijcnt  ac« quiescence 
in  his  claim  of  supremacy ;  but  on 
his  death,  this  .system  of  moderation 
was  deserted  :  orders  were  issued 
by  die  Kegeiicy  for  enforcing  the  use 
of  Uk'  luiglish  liturgy,  and  strij)ping 
the  churches  of  their  old  ornaments 
in  every  district  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish ]>ower  was  acknowledged. 

In  the  succeeding  reign  the  ta- 
bles were  reversed  :— the  Trotestant 
churches  were  shut;  the  popish 
liturgy  and  old  ensigns  of  supersti- 
tion were  restored. 

In  die  reign  of  Klizabelh,  a  new 
reverse    took     jjlace,    tlie     i)opish 
churches   were    again   stripped    of 
their  ornaments;    the   reformed  li- 
turg)  was  again  enforced,  and  the 
I'-nglish  Act  of  Uniformity  was  en- 
acted by   the  colonial  parliament; 
and  vhat  seems  to  be  a  solecism  in 
the  history  of  legislation,  in  the  body 
of  this  act,  by  which  the  use  of  the 
I'Jiglish   liturgy,   and  a   strict  con- 
formity to  it,  are  enjoined  under 
severe  i)enaltics,  a  clause  is  intro- 
duced, reciting,  "  that  English  mini- 
sters cannot  be  found  to  serve  in 
Irish  churches ;  that  the  Irish  peo- 
])le  did  not  understand  the  English 
language,   that   the    church- service 
cannot    be  celebrated  in  Iri.sh,  as 
well  for  difhculty  to  get  it  printed, 
as  that  few  in  the  whole  realm  can 
read ;" — and  what  is  the  remedy  ?  "if 
the  Minister  of  the  Gospel  cannot 
speak   ICnglish,   he  may    celebrate 
the   church-service    in    the    Latin 
tongue." 

The  Chancellor  next  proceeds  to 
condemn  the  persecutions  of  the 
Irish  Catholics : — 
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"  It  seems  difficult   to  conceive 
any  more  unjust  or  impolitic  act  of 
government  than  an  attempt  thus  to 
force  new  modes  of  religious  faith 
and  worship,    by   severe  penalties, 
upon  a  rude,  and  superstitious,  and 
unlettered  people.     Persecution   or 
attempts  to  force  the  reformed  re- 
ligion in  Ireland  had  no  other  effect 
than  to  foment  a  ^^aicral  disaffection 
to  the  English  Government ;  a  dis- 
affection  so  general   as    to   induce 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  to  attempt  par- 
tial descents  on  the  southern  coasts 
of  this    island,    preparatory   to  his 
meditated    attack     upon    England. 
Elizabeth  quickly  saw  her  danger, 
and  that  it  was  necessarv,  without 
delay,   to  secure  the  possession  of 
Ireland  ;  she  sent  over  a  powerful 
and  well-appointed  army,  and  after 
a  difficult  and  bloody  war  of  seven 
years,  effected  the  complete  reduc- 
tion of  the  island,  which,  to  the  pe- 
riod of  this  first  concjuest,  had  been 
divided  into  a  number  of  licentious 
and  independent  tribes,  under  the 
rule  of  the   ancient   chiefs    of  the 
country  and  powerful  lords  of  Eng- 
lish blood,  who  had  obtained  pro- 
fuse   *  territorial    grants    from    the 
crown.'     She  did  not,  however,  live 
to   see    this    reduction    completed. 
The  capitulation  with  O'Neale  was 
not  signed  till  some  time  after  her 
death  ;  and  therefore  her  successor 
must  be  considered  as  the  first  En- 
glish monarch  who  possessed    the 
complete  dominion  of  Ireland. 

The  accession  of  James  I.  I  con- 
sider   as    the    era    of    connection 
between  the  sister  islands.     Then, 
for  the  first  time,  was  the  spirit  of 
resistance    to    the    English    power 
broken  down,  and  the  English  laws 
universally     acknowledged.        The 
first   object   of  the  King   seems  to 
have    been,    to  establish   the    Re- 
formation ;  but  in   pursuing  it,  un- 
fortunately he    adopted   the   same 
course  by  which   his  predecessors 
had  been  misled ;  but  his  measures 
were  attended  with  much  more  se- 
rious and  extensive  consequences  ; 


their  orders  for  religious  reformation 
had  extended  only  to  the  churches 
and  districts  within  the  Pale  ;  but 
the  orders  sent  by  the  council  of 
James  I.  extended  to  the  whole 
island." 

CONFISCATION    OF    ULSTER    IN    THE 
REIGN   OF   JAMES    I. 

The  province  of  Ulster  had  been 
the  principal  theatre  of  the  late  civil 
war,  and  had  been  confiscated  and 
seized  into  the  hands  of  the  crown. 
The  old  proprietors,  who  had  led  the 
revolt,  were  expelled,  and  replaced 
by  a  new  set  of  adventurers  from 
England  and  Scotland  —  all  Pro- 
testants, who,  with  a  Aew  religion, 
brought  over  with  them  a  new- 
source  of  contention  >vith  the  in- 
habitants. 

One  of  the  modern  arts  of  civil 
war  in  Ireland  has  been  to  stigmatise 
the  memory  of  James  I.  as  having 
sapped  the  liberties,  and  subverted 
the  parliamentary  constitution  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  this  revolutionary  text, 
from  the  moment  it  was  given  out, 
has  been  enlarged  upon  ^vith  equal 
assiduity  and  success  by  every  avow- 
ed rebel  and  equivocal  loyalist  in 
the  kingdom.     But  what  is  the  fact 
which  stands  recorded  and  authenti- 
cated beyond  doubt  or  controversy  ? 
That  Ireland,  before  the  accession 
of  James   I.,   had  never  anything 
like    a  parliamentary  constitution. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  first  English  set- 
tlers  had    a    provincial    assembly 
which  was  called  the  Parliament  of 
the   Pale.     The   same   sort  of  As- 
sembly was  occasionally  summoned 
during  several  successive  reigns,  and 
any  man  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  read  the  statute-book  will  find 
that  the  principal  business  of  them 
all  was  to  pass  ordinances  of  out- 
lawry agains*-'the  native  Irish,  and 
inhabitants  ui' English  blood  con- 
nected with  them.     But  such  was 
the  contempt  in  which  these  assem- 
blies were  held,  that  even  the  colo- 
nists of  the  Pale  considered  it  aa 
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insult  to  be  summoned  to  attend 
to  them.  The  Karl  of  Desmond 
claimed  it  as  the  right  and  i)rivilcgc 
cf  the  lords  of  English  blood  not  to 
attentl  these  assemblies,  or  to  come 
into  any  walled  town,  but  at  their 
will  and  pleasure. 

Jn  the  province  of  Connaught 
there  is  not  the  trace  of  any  claim, 
or  exercise  of  any  parliamentary 
franchise  till  late  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  ;  in  Ulster,  none  till  the 
reign  of  James  I.  Some  few  of  the 
sea-ports  in  Munster  had  been  oc- 
casionally summoned  to  send  de- 
puties to  the  colonial  parliament ; 
but  such  was  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try that  they  could  not  make  their 
way  to  the  Tale,  insomuch  that  in 
the  thirty-tliird  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI 1  J.  it  was  found  necessary 
to  repeal  an  ordinance  by  which  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  colonial 
parliament  was  restricted  to  Dublin 
or  Drogheda.  11ie  cause  assigned 
in  the  act  of  repeal  is,  that  by  rea- 
son of  the  distance  of  obedient  shires 
and  borough  towns,  and  the  perilous 
passage  by  the  way  from  the  King's 
rebels,  these  deputies  could  not  at- 
tend. 

The  crime  for  which  the  memory 
of  James  I.  has  been  calumniated  is, 
that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  regu- 
lar government  in  Ireland,  and  of 
the  existing  establishments  in  Church 
and  State.  At  his  accession,  there 
were  scarcely  any  Protestan  ts  amongst 
the  old  inhabitants  of  English  blood 
— amongst  the  native  Irish  none; 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  therefore,  of 
Elizabeth,  she  could  not  venture  to 
call  the  colonial  parliament.  The  dis- 
tinction of  Englishr}' and  Irishry  had 
been  nearly  effaced  in  her  time,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  new  schism  of 
Protestant  and  Papist ;  but  from  the 
first  introduction  of  his  Protestant 
colony  by  James  I.,  the  old  dis- 
tinctions of  native  Irish  and  degene- 
rate English,  and  English  of  blood 
and  English  of  birth,  were  lost  and 
forgotten.  All  rallied  to  the  banner 
of  the  Popish  faith,  and  looked  upon 


the  new  Protestant  settlers  as  the 
common  aggressor  and  enemy ;  and 
it  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  from  that 
day  all  have  clung  to  the  Popish  re- 
ligion as  a  common  bond  of  union, 
and  an  licreditary  pledge  of  animo- 
sity to  British  settlers  and  the  British 
nation.  What  alternative,  then,  re- 
mained to  the  King  for  retaining 
this  country  under  the  dominion  of' 
his  crown,  in  the  modem  revolu- 
tionary phrase.  The  physical  con- 
se(|uence  of  the  country  was  arrayed 
against  the  English  colony  and  the 
English  government  \  he  was  there- 
fore driven  to  the  necessity  of  treat- 
ing the  old  inhabitants  as  a  con- 
quered people,  and  governing  their 
country  as  an  English  province  ;  or  of 
fortifying  his  Protestant  colony  by 
investing  them  exclusively  with  the 
artificial  power  of  a  separate  govern- 
ment, which,  on  every  principle  of 
self-interest  and  self-preservation, 
they  were  bound  to  administer  in 
concert  with  England.  The  execu- 
tive departments  were  under  the  im- 
mediate control  of  the  ordinar)'  royal 
prerogative ;  but  it  was  vain  to  hope 
that  he  could  retain  possession  of 
Ireland  under  a  separate  govern- 
ment, unless  a  majority  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  stood  well  affected  to  the 
English  crown  and  English  nation ; 
and  to  obtain  that  majority  he  re- 
sorted to  the  exercise  of  a  prerogative 
which  has  always  belonged  to  the 
English  crown,  by  erecting  new  coun- 
ties, and  incorporating  some  of  the 
principal  towns  occupied  by  the  new 
settlers,  giving  them  the  franchise  of' 
sending  representatives  to  the  Irish^ 
Parliament ;  and  I  repeat,  without 
incurring  the  hazard  of  contradiction, 
that  Ireland  never  had  any  assembly 
which  could  be  called  a  parliament 
until  the  reign  of  James  I. 

The  legislative  assemblies  before 
his  accession  were  composed  only  of 
the  few  persons  who  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  attend  from  obedient 
shires  and  towns  within  the  Pale  or 
immediately  adjacent  to  it,  and  from 
a  few  scattered  English  settlements- 
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on  the  coast  of  Munster ;  and  with 
all  the  exertions  made  in  support  of 
the  Protestant  colony,  the  majority 
in  its  favour  at  the  first  meeting  was 
little  more  than  twenty ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  debates  of  that  day 
partook  j)retty  largely  of  modern  viru- 
lence, for  a  scuffle  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons  which  might 
have  ended  in  bloodshed,  if  the  pre- 
caution had  not  been  taken  to  dis- 
arm the  combatants  before  they  were 
suffered  to  meet  in  i)arHament. 

The  steady  government  of  Straf- 
ford kept  down  these  animosities, 
which  had  continued  with  unabated 
rancour  until  his  time;  but,  at  his  re- 
moval, the  old  inhabitants,  taking 
advantage  of  the  weakness  and  dis- 
traction of  the  English  Government, 
broke  out  into  open  hostility  and  re- 
bellion :  the  flame  had  long  been 
smothered,  and  at  length  burst  forth 
with  a  terrible  explosion.  The  native 
Irish  began  the  insurrection,  but  were 
soon  joined  by  the  old  English 
colony,  and  the  Lords  of  English 
blood,  with  few  exceptions.  After 
a  fierce  and  bloody  contest  of  eleven 
years,  in  which  the  face  of  the  whole 
island  was  desolated,  and  its  popula- 
tion nearly  extinguished  by  war,  pes- 
tilence, and  famine,  the  insurgents 
were  subdued,  and  suffered  all  the 
calamities  which  could  be  inflicted 
on  the  vancjuished  party  in  a  long- 
contested  civil  war.  This  was  a  civil 
war  of  extermination. 

The  rebellion  of  1798  would 
have  been  a  war  of  extermination, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  strong 
and  merciful  interposition  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  I  could  wish  that  the 
besotted  rebels  of  this  day,  who 
have  been  saved  from  extermination 
by  a  British  monarch,  would  look 
back  at  the  blessings  of  Republican 
liberty  dealt  out  to  their  ancestors 
by  the  usurj)cr  Cromwell.  His  first 
act  was  to  collect  all  the  native  Irish 
who  had  survived  the  general  deso- 
lation and  remained  in  the  country, 
and  to  transplant  them  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Connaught,  which  had  been 


completely  depopulated  and  laid 
waste  in  the  progress  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. They  were  ordered  to  retire 
there  by  a  certain  day,  and  forbidden 
to  repass  the  river  Shannon  on  pain 
of  death,  and  this  sentence  of  de- 
portation was  rigidly  enforced  until 
the  restoration.  Their  ancient  pos- 
sessions were  seized  and  given  up 
to  the  conquerors,  as  were  the  pos- 
sessions of  every  man  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  Rebellion,  or  followed 
the  fortunes  of  the  King,  after  the 
murder  of  Charles  I.  And  this 
whole  fund  was  distributed  amongst 
the  ofllicers  and  soldiers  of  Crom- 
well's army,  in  satisfaction  of  the 
arrears  of  their  pay,  and  adventurers 
who  had  advanced  money  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  Thus  a 
new  colony  of  new  settlers,  com- 
posed of  all  the  various  sects  which 
then  infested  England,  many  of  them 
infected  with  the  leaven  of  demo- 
cracy, poured  into  Ireland,  and  were 
put  into  possession  of  the  ancient 
inheritance  of  its  inhabitants  :  and  I 
speak  with  great  personal  respect  of 
the  men,  when  I  state  that  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  opulence 
and  power  of  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land centres,  at  this  day,  in  the  de- 
scendants of  this  motley  collection 
of  English  adventurers. 

It  seems  evident,  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  declaration  made  by 
Charles  II.  at  his  restoration,  that 
a  private  stipulation  had  been  made 
by  Monck,  in  favour  of  Cromwell's 
soldiers  and  adventurers,  who  had 
been  put  into  possession  of  the  con- 
fiscated lands  in  Ireland ;  and  it 
would  have  been  an  act  of  gross  in- 
justice on  the  part  of  the  King  to 
have  overlooked  their  interests.  The 
civil  war  of  1641  was  a  rebellion 
against  the  Crown  of  England  ;  and 
the  complete  reduction  of  the  Irish 
rebels  by  Cromwell  redounded  es- 
sentially to  the  advantage  of  the 
British  empire.  But  admitting  the 
principle  in  its  fullest  extent,  it  is 
impossible  to  defend  the  Acts  of 
Settlement    and     Explanation,    by 
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which  it  w.H  'Mr"'-'."'!  into  ciToct ; 
and  I  «  Mil  1,1  u'isli  th.iL  tlit;  inDdern 
assr.Ttors  uf  Irisli  -liL^niily  ainl  iivlc- 
pciKk-:.''  '  \V":ilil  1  .I:c  llh:  ti*. )'.ll>lc  l«) 
re:ul  wvA  M:.'!!'r-i:f!vl  lli'in.  The 
Act  (»f  ■■^'•'ili-MK"r  '"T  >ri'sst.'s  I')  h:ivc 
for  its  ■•»:.!!■«  t  "I'lr  'j\c<n'.!on  f)f  His 
Miijc-iiy'.--  !-.i<i«':!>  (UM:l;'.:":^;inn  for 
the  S'.-*ili:n  It  ni  his  ki;^'.."«lom  of 
Irel:i:i.!.  .  .'.-l  s.-ili^fnction  (j:'  tlie 
sever;.!  in'xivsts  ol'  Milventiuvrs,  S(;l- 
(liers,  :::fl  ot'icr  1":!  .  si!l)JLil:>  thi.-re  ;" 
and  ;iO  r  n;cilin':;  I  lie  reliel!:":i,  tlie 
cnoniii'.ios  c')inip.i''.:.-d  in  tlie  ',>;••  )'_,Tess 
of  it,  .md  the  lin  ■!  iv(hi('li!)n  of  the 
rebel::  i)\'  111'.*  Kiii-'s  l''.nL;lisli  and 
Protc^l.int  !''.i])h 'It-;,  hy  :>  ;.'eneral 
swee;»inL;  rVni  v/.  "vests  in  \\\v  Kin-/, 
his  heir-  .-'vl  ^'i  .-.  ors.  ;-ll  •■  -l;Hes, 
real  and  •■■  -.-nii.il.'jr^-x.Tvhiii!'  \s\vx\- 
soever   i-i  *'ii;  kinuloi'i  dI'  Irelantl, 

which.!:   time  ffDMi   !he   .!i.->tof 

Octohe^'.  :  1. 1,  Wi.Ti.*  sri/ed  or  se- 
questered i'ito  the  h.nuls,  or  lo  the 
use  of  <":  rlcs  T,  «)i-  ilie  \h\\\  Vwvi, 
or  oih..!-v'  ;  di-^;.-  ■:■  ';(",  ^rl  -iUt  or 
set  apan  '-y  iv:i.'  .!.  '>r  on  af'i>iint  of 
the  re!)- ■11:: Ml,  or  v.ii.'a  were  alloite<l, 
assi^'ie  ',  <  :•  d!•^l^:'■■l;^:•tl  to  .-iny  per- 
son or  persons  :'>r  adv;-:-!;!:  .;,  ar- 
rears, reprisals,  or  oth.'rw:  .i.-,  or 
whereof  ;?ny  s  )1  !:i  r,  adw  aiiir-T,  <;r 
Other  [)Pr.'.Mn  \vt  :■..•  in  poo.i «-.  inn  for 
or  on  arr-oiint  of  the  rehelliii"." 

"  J  hivin:j  tin:  .  in  tin-  fir.-t  ii.  '.  mce, 
vested  tiiree  foi;r:!is  of  the  law.;  and 
personal  pri)])ertyof  the  inh."J)itants 
of  this  Isl.nid  in  the  Kin.uc.  (  omniis- 
sioners  w«t.- app..)inted,  with  full  and 
exclusi^■l■  juihi-rny,  to  hear  and  de- 
termine all  claiias  upon  the  Lcneral 
fund,  whfther  ofotfi'iers  ami  s'>l(liers 
for  arrears  of  puy.  of  a<lventurers 
who  had  ad  van'  -d  money  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war.  or  of  innocent  papists, 
as  they  are  c  Metl ;  in  other  words, 
of  the  old  inh.  jitants  of  the  Island, 
wholiad  been  <lispossesscd  by  Crom- 
well, not  for  hnving  taken  a  i»art  in 
the  rebellion  n-ainst  the  Knj^lish 
crown,  but  for  their  attachment  to 
the  fortunes  of  Charles  II.  ;  but  with 
respe<t  to  tliis  class  of  sufferers,  who 
might  natur;dly  I.-  ivc  expected  a  pre- 


ference of  clahn,  a  clause  is  intro- 
du<e(l,  by  which  they  are  postponed 
after  a  decree  of  innocence  by  the 
commissioners,  until  previous  re- 
l)risal  shall  be  made  to  CrprnwelFs 
soldiers  and  adventurers,  who  had 
obiaine<l  possession  of  tlieir  inherit- 
ance. I  will  detain  the  House  with  a 
minute  detail  of  the  iirovisions  of 
th:>  Act,  thus  passed  f(jr  the  settle- 
ment of  Ireland  ;  but  I  wish  gentle* 
men,  who  call  themselves  the  <ligni- 
fie«I  and  indepe:i«lent  Irish  nation, 
to  know  that  seven  millions  eight 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  were 
set  out  under  the  .authority  of  this  Act, 
to  ;i  motley  crew  of  l*aiglish  adven- 
turers, civil  and  miiii;iry,  nearly  to 
the  total  exclusion  of  tile  old  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Island  ;  many  of  whom, 
who  were  innocenl  of  the  rebellion, 
lost  their  inheritance,  ;is  well  for  the 
dilfKaillies  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  court  of  claims  in  the  proofs  re- 
(juired  of  their  innfj<-en(X*,  as  from  a 
(lefi:ii'ncy  in  the  fund  for  reprisal  to 
I\r:j.lisli  adventurers,  arisin.L;  princi- 
]);illy  from  a  i)rufuse  .i;rant  nia<lc  by 
the  Crown  to  the  I  >uke  of  Vork,  and 
iIk"  Parliament  <.»f  Ireland, 

llavini^  made  tiiis  settlement  of 
th:.-  islan<l,  in  effect,  on  themselves — 
Lir;:nte<l   ;ui    hereditary   revenue  to 
the  crown,  as  an  indemnity  for  the 
foriV-itures     thus     relin([uishcd    by 
Charles  IF.,  after  the  expulsion  of 
James  from  the  throne  of  luigland — 
the  old  inhabitants  made  a  final  ef- 
fort  for  recoverv   of  their  ancient 
power,   in   which    tliey  were   once 
more  defeated  by  an  Knglisharmy; 
an<l   the  slender  relit [ues   of  Irish 
possessions  became  the  subject  of 
"fresh  confiscation.    From  the  report 
made    by   the    Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land  in   1698,  it  apjiears  that  the 
Irish  subjects  outlawed  for  the  re- 
bellion of  1688  amounted  to  3978, 
and  that  their  Irish  possessions,  so 
far  as  could  be  comjiuted,  were  of 
the   value    anntially  of  ^211,620, 
comprising  1,060,700  acres.     This 
fund  was  sold  under  the  authority 
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of  an  Eni:;lish  Act  of  Parliament,  to 
defray  the  expenses  incurred  by 
England  in  reducing  the  rebels  of 
1 688,  and  the  sale  introduced  into 
Ireland  a  new  set  of  adventurers. 

"It  is  a  subject  of  curious  and  im- 
portant speculation  to  look  to  the 
forfeitures  of  Ireland  incurred  in  the 
last  century.  The  superficial  con- 
tents of  the  island  are  calculated  at 
11,042,682  acres.  Let  us  now  ex- 
amine the  state  of  forfeitures  : 


ConfHcatod  in  tr,c  reign  of 
James  I.  the  whole  of  the 
province  of  L'Kler,  eon- 
tainin.;         

Set  out  by  the  Court  of 
Claims  at  llie  restoration 

Forfeitures  of  16SS  acres 


ACRES. 

2,83'),S37 

7,800,000 
1,060,792 


Total     11,697,629 

So  that  the  wliole  of  your  island 
has  been  confiscated,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  estates  of  five  or  six 
old  families  of  English  blood,  some 
of  whom  had  been  attainted  in  the 
reign* (f  Henry  VIII.,  but  recovered 
their  possessions  before  Tyrone's  re- 
bellion, and  had  the  good  fortune  to 
escape  the  pillage  of  the  English  re- 
public inilicicd  by  Cromwell ;  and 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
island  has  been  confiscated  twice,  or 
perhaps  thrice,  in  the  course  of  a 
century. 

"The  situation  therefore  of  the 
Irish  nation  at  the  revolution  stands 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
inhabited  world.  If  the  wars  of 
England  carried  on  here,  from  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  had  been  waged 
against  a  foreign  enemy,  the  inhabit- 
ants would  have  retained  their 
possessions  under  the  established 
law  of  civilised  nations,  and  their 
country  have  been  annexed  as  a 
province  to  the  British  emi)ire;  but 
the  continued  and  persevering  re- 
sistance of  Ireland  to  the  British 
Crown  during  the  whole  of  the  last 
century  was  mere  rebellion,  and  the 
municipal  law  of  England  attached 
upon  the  crime.  What,  then,  was 
the  situation  of  Ireland  at  the  re- 


volution, and  what  is  it  at  this  day  ? 
The  whole  power  and  property  of 
the  country  has  been  conferred  by 
successive  monarchs  of  England 
upon  an  English  colony,  composed 
of  three  sets  of  English  adventurers, 
who  poured  into  this  country  at  the 
termination  of  three  successive  re- 
bellions. 

"  Confiscation  is  their  coramon 
title  ;  and  from  their  first  settlement 
they  have  been  hummed  in  on  every 
side  by  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  brooding  over  their  discon- 
tents in  sullen  indignation.  It  is 
painful  to  me  to  go  into  this  detail; 
but  we  have  been  for  twenty  years 
in  a  fever  of  intoxication,  and  must 
be  stunned  into  sobriety.  What, 
then,  was  the  security  of  the  Eng- 
lish settlers  for  their  physical  exis- 
tance  at  the  revolution ;  and  what 
is  the  security  of  their  descendants 
at  this  day?" 

Having  dwelt  on  the  relations  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, he  closed  a  speech  of  great 
power,  in  which  he  pressed  on  the 
House  those  arguments  in  favour  of 
a  Union,  so  familiar  to  every  reader 
of  Irish  history.  But  the  Chancellor 
had  at  his  command  other  arguments 
more  invincible  than  words.  Bribery, 
and  a  country  to  sell,  were  of  greater 
weight  with  that  corrupt  assembly  of 
"  the  aristocracy  "  than  the  anguish 
of  that  bleeding  country.  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  publicly  announced  a  tariff 
of  compensation :  for  each  rotten 
borough  the  price  was  fixed  from 
;^i 4,000  to  ^16,000.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Downshire  received  as  his 
share ;^52,ooo;  the  Marquis  of  Ely, 
;^45,ooo ;  the  Earl  of  Shannon, 
;^40,ooo ;  Lord  Clanmorris  and  the 
other  lesser  fry,  sums  varying  from 

;^23,000  to  ;^I5,000- 

Amidst  this  wide-spread  corruption. 
Lord  Clare  found  the  aiiri  sacra 
fames  to  do  its  work  amongst  the 
ranks  of  the  learned  members  of  the 
lower  House.  Sir  Jonah  Barrington 
has  published  a  list  of  the  names  of 
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II,*:    h.i'    of    I'ortI;=Ml,   tr:nii-,  ihi',  '-'^nl  |jo-iiicharit  thus  wntes  m  com- 

wliol' •.;;l'- l/fj!/' f"  ■  inofi'Laiori  of  l,onI  Clare's  speech, 

''  '  ariH    th'r;     .poaks    of   the    alleged 

"  Ma;"..m  ,  oj  ro;'';'.vAi.lJ';   10  iifj.  LriL'.ry  :   - 
Jjr.Ki.  01    I'oj'M.A .'.[>. 

|:vM.:t  ;iii.|  moM.  ^orifHlofitlM.]  "  MAi'Of  r-:  of  Coknwallis  to  the 

I  full/ in   fitr.fit'^  J"'y  ^'^"^   ^  I'J'J' 

««  M      ,  ,  . ,.    I  ,  „,        1*1..    I   .  "  Dublin  Cttitlc.  Feb.  il///,  1800. 

f.«:jv"l  your  Oi.m  « '■.  lotf«i,  Mi;':;".-,iiji;.j        "  Mv  Loi'.fj,-  -I  have  the  honour 

lh«:   pioprj'iy  fif    iiiovlii;',    lii;   M.j  to  :u.fjii:Miit  yo'.ir  (i race,  that  a  de- 

j«'.iy  lo  c  oiif<r  ;ii  ihi.  lim*- ;«.  liiiii.-.h  halo-  iij^'^n  the  first  resolution,  pre- 

Viixwyy  (jij  I.r,ii|  (jiv,   I   \v;r.   not  liiiiiii;iry   to  the  articles  of   Union, 

witlioiii  ;jppi' JH-iiMrui,  lii.-it  It  tMi;.'.ht  tc^ok  pince  in  the  J  louse  of  Lords  3 

Uiiw  \i}\\  r.oiii'-  rli-,-.;tii.-.[jr  tir;ii  on  tin:  anM  aljr>iit  hiilf-past  three  this  mom- 

iiiif  ol    LokI   I'.ly,  whom  we  have  at  ing  the  principle  in  favour  of  Union 

rnjMli,  wifli  niiK.ii  «|jfrir.ijhy,  l>roii|<ht  was  carried  hy  a  majority  of  49.    I 

to  pionii',<:  to  take  a  iwAuww  pari  in  am  to  state  to  your  Grace  that  the 

pifjinotitif',  li- .o!iiti(in.'.  in  favtiur  of  (Chancellor   hns    exerted    his  great 

the   Onion  in  tho.'.r  r-onntric.'.  wherr?  aliihties  in  a  speech  of  four  hours, 

liir.  piojiiity  I'jvi:?.  him  a  rcjn'.idcrahh:  which  produced  the  greatest  surprise 

infliH-iM  r.  and  efl'cct  on  the  Ix^rds  and  on  the 

"  I'lom  a  M'ltain  ronvrtion,  how-  audience,  which   was  uncommonly 

cvi-i,  that  il  woidd  lir  highly  im|)ni-  mimeroiis. 

lU-ni  lo  allow   Lord    I'ily  t(i  ohtain         "  In  the  course  of  his  speech,  the 

the   piiniijial    olij((  t  of  his  wishes  Chancellor  was  ))articularly  pointed 

iK-rutr  that  mrasure  is  carried  whir  h  against    the    undue    means    which 

Irnd:.  to  drpiivr  him  of  ^reat  |)()rtion  were    used    by   the    opposition   to 

of  hi;;  nnpoilam c,  and  from  a  sen.se  influence  the  country,  and  to  intimi- 

of  Ihi-    indelicacy   of  sufU-ring   the  date  and  even  to  bribe  Members  of 

ChaniilNu-   to    wail  for  a  mark  of  Parliament,  and  particularly  alUided 


'   n.iitiii|:liiti*s  Kisf  ami  Kail,  232. 

'■*  ( 'iiiiiualli'i'  Cnirt'siuimic'iKr,  hy  Koss,  vol.  iii.  p.  II3. 

-'  \  iiU*  iMiiiiaii  Aiii'tWitidi':!  t.ilin  Dictionary. 

*  ( '<iiiiwalli.s'  CoiicsiKiiiilc-ncc,  vul.  iii.  p.  185. 
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to  the  printed  letters  of  Lord  Charle- 
mont,  Lord  Downshire,  and  Mr. 
Ponsonby,  and  using  the  public 
ridicule  he  accuses  this  consular 
government  of  having  a  consular 
exchequer ;  and  he  called  on  them 
to  deny  the  fact,  and  if  they  could 
not  deny  it,  to  say  to  what  honest 
or  honourable  end  such  an  ex- 
chequer could  be  applied.  Lord 
Charlemont  simply  denied  his  having 
bribed  any  man." 

Again,  Lord  Cornwallis  thus  ^vrites 
to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  -} — 

"  Our  situation  is  critical :  twelve 
of  our  supporters  deserted  to  the 
enemy  on  the  last  division,  one  was 
bought  during  the  debate  (Jerusalem 
Whaley,  the  Chancellor's  brother-in- 
law).  The  enemy,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  ofter  ^^5000  ready 
money  for  a  vote.  If  we  had  ilie 
means,  and  were  disposed  to  make 
such  vile  use  of  them,  we  dare  not 
trust  the  credit  of  government  in 
the  hands  of  such  rascals.     .  .  . 

"  Cornwallis." 

The  last  night  of  the  expiring 
Parliament  had  now  come.  The 
Speaker  had  taken  his  seat  for  the 
last  time  in  that  House,  and  so  his 
situation,  writes  an  eye-witness,^  was 
of  the  most  distressing  nature ;  a 
sincere  and  ardent  enemy  of  the 
measure,  he  headed  its  opponents  ; 
he  resisted  it  with  all  the  power  of 
his  mind,  the  resources  of  his  ex- 
perience, his  influence,  and  his  elo- 
quence. 

It  was,  however,  through  his 
voice  that  it  was  to  be  proclaimed 
and  consummated.  His  only  alter- 
native (resignation)  would  have  been 
unavailing,  and  could  have  added 
nothing  to  his  character.  His  ex- 
pressive countenance  bespoke  the 
inquietude  of  his  feeling  ;  soHcitude 
was  perceptible  in  every  glance,  and 
his  embarrassment  was  obvious  in 
every  word  he  uttered. 


The  galleries  were  full,  but  the 
change  was  lamentable  ;  they  were 
no  longer  crowded  with  those  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  witness  the 
eloquence  and  to  animate  the  de- 
bates of  that  devoted  assembly.  A 
monotonous  and  melancholy  mur- 
mur ran  through  the  benches, 
scarcely  a  word  was  exchanged 
amongst  the  members,  nobody 
seemed  at  ease,  no  cheerfulness 
was  apparent,  and  the  ordinary 
business,  for  a  short  time,  pro- 
ceeded in  the  usual  manner. 

At  length  the  expected  moment 
arrived,  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
third  reading  of  the  BUI,  for  a 
"  Legislative  Union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,"  was  moved 
by  Lord  Castlereagh,  unvaried, 
tame,  cold-blooded,  the  words 
seemed  frozen  as  they  issued  from 
his  lips  ;  and,  as  if  a  simple  citizen 
of  the  world,  he  seemed  to  have  no 
sensation  on  the  subject. 

At  that  moment  he  had  no 
country,  no  God  but  his  ambition ; 
he  made  his  motion,  and  resumed 
his  seat,  with  the  utmost  composure 
and  indifference. 

Confused  murmurs  again  ran 
through  the  House,  it  was  visibly 
affected,  every  character,  in  a  mo- 
ment, seemed  involuntarily  rushing 
to  its  index,  some  pale,  some  flushed, 
some  agitated  ;  there  were  few 
countenances  to  which  the  heart 
did  not  despatch  some  messenger; 
Several  members  withdrew  before 
the  question  could  be  repeated,  and 
an  awful  momentary  silence  suc- 
ceeded their  departure .  The  speaker 
rose  slowly  from  that  chair  which 
had  been  the  proud  source  of  his 
honours  and  of  his  high  character : 
for  a  moment  he  resumed  his  seat, 
but  the  strength  of  his  mind  sus- 
tained him  in  his  duty,  though  his 
struggle  was  apparent.  With  that 
dignity  which  never  failed  to  sig- 
nalise his  official  actions,  he  held 
up  the  bill  for  a  moment  in  silence ;. 


^  Cornwallis'  Correspondence,  p.  184. 


'  Barrington's  Rise  and  Fall,  287. 
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he  l')ol:c'l  sl'.-ailily  around  liim  on 
the  list  ;i.i.ony  oi"  ihc  c.\])irinj^  I'arlia- 
menl.  lir  at  U'nc^tli  repealed,  in  an 
cm])!iatir  tone,  '*As  many  as  are  of 
Oijinif^n  thai  i  iih  ijm,l  do  pass,  say 
aye."  Tlie  afllrmative  was  languid 
Init  in<!i.>piitahle;  another  momentary 
pause  en.->ueil,  a^Min  his  Hps  seemed 
to  d'.-cHii-.-  thvir  (jIIicc  j  al  leui^ili, 
with  an  eye  averted  from  the  (jhject 
wliir  li  he  haled,  he  i>ro(:hiimed,  with 
a  suhrliu.d  voice,  **///*•  avf.s  have  if." 
The  fatal  sentence  was  n(jw  ])ro- 
nour.f''!,  fcjr  an  instant  lie  stood 
statue  like  ;  iht-n  inthgnantly,  and 
whh  (hs^^ust,  Ihini;  the  hill  upon  the 
tahlr,  and  sunk  into  his  chair  with 
an  i-vhausled  spirit.  An  indej)en- 
dent  'ounlry  was  thus  dL\Lj;radeil  into 
a  pnnince,  Ireland,  as  a  natifjn,  was 

F.X'I  IN'iri.-MKIl. 

This  was  the  last  art  of  the 
drama.  On  tlie  followinL,^  morning 
(29th  July,  iSoo),  Lord  Connvallis 
anncnmced  tliat  the  Irisli  Parliament 
was  nr)  mure.  Other  em[>ires  and 
kinL^dums  hail  l)een  the  thenie  of 
poets  and  historians  from  the  time 
of  II'Miicr  \o  the  present  ;  hut 
nei tiler  p(;et  nor  historian  can  ever 
waki"  the  enthusiasm  of  other  ^'e- 
ncraiif.ns  hy  a  recital  of  the  self 
destruction  of  a  senate  whi(  h,  in 
the  w(;rds  of  Lnrd  Macaulay,  "was 
the  most  tyrannical  and  the  most 
corrujjt  that  had  even  sat  in 
Kurope."' 

Lord  Macaulay,  in  thus  exi)ress- 
inj;  an  opinion  which  to  some  mi|;ht 
ai)])ear  an  anti  -  Irish  one,  is  sup- 
ported in  liis  view"  by  every  writer 
of  both  countries.  Theobald  Wolfe 
Tone,  who  shed  his  blood  for  his 
country,  thus  spoke  of  the  Irish 
legislature : — 

"  I  have  now  seen  the  Parliament 
of  Ireland,  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land, the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  Cor|)S  I^cgis- 
latif  i;f  I'Vancc,  and  the  Convention 


of  Piatavia — I  have  likewise  seen 
our  *  shabby'  Volimtcer  Convention 
in  1 782,  and  the  (Jen era!  Committee 
of  the  Catholics  in  1793  ;  so  that  I 
have  seen,  in  the  way  of  deliberative 
bodies,  as  many,  I  believe,  as  most 
men  ;  and  of  all  those  I  have  men- 
tioned, beyond  all  comparison,  the 
most  shamelessly  profligate  and 
abandoned  by  all  sense  of  virtue, 
principle,  or  even  common  decency, 
was  the  legislature  of  my  own  unfor- 
tunate country  ;  the  scoundrels  !" 

JohnMitchell's  opinions  of  thelrish 
Parliament  are  thus  summed  up  :— 
"  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
l)revious  history  of  the  Irish  J'arlia- 
ment  was  not  calculated  to  make 
the  <r;untry  expect  any  exhibition  of 
stern  patriotism."*'* 

Sir  J(Hiah  Harrington  says,  "The 
Irish  Parliament  was  politically 
vicious  and  intolerably  comii)t." 

IIavkki  V. ' — "The most  nefarious 
corruj)tion  was  openly  practiced— 
votes  were  publicly  bought  and 
sold." 

Robert  Holmes  one  of  Ireland's 
best  jiatriots,  despised  the  Irish 
Parliament.  "  Give  to  Ireland,  "  he 
says,  "  her  own  jjarliament,  not  the 
Parliament  of  '82  ;  that  was  a  meteor 
liLjht  which  flashed  across  the  wel- 
kin,  the  deceptive  vapour  vanished 
quickly."' 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  Irish 
patriots  on  that  Irish  Parliament 
which  I  .ord  Clare  had  vowed  that  he 
would  defend  in  1782,  and  which  he 
overturns  in  iSoo.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  forgotten  that  that  legis- 
lature did  not  represent  the  country, 
dill  not  even  represent  the  Protes- 
tant minority  of  the  country— repre- 
sented nothing  (as  to  its  vast 
majority)  save  a  few  noble  families, 
great  proprietors,  and  the  enor- 
mous "  interest "  of  place  and  pen- 
sion. 

Lord  Clare's  work  was  now  done; 


'   Mixi'lhincou-;  Writings  (if  I.ord  Macaulay,  vol.  ii.  p.  356. 

-  Miuhcir.s  Ili^i.iry  of  Irclaihi,  vol.  ii.  p.  S5.       ^  Ilavcrty's  History  oflreUuid,  763. 

*•    Mr.  Holmes's  Speech,  in  defence  of  John  Mitchell,  in  1848. 
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the  Union  was  an  accomplished  fact, 
and  he  proceeded  to  take  his  seat 
in  the   United   Padiament,  on    the 
2nd  day  of  February,  iSoi,  having 
previously  been  successful  in   con- 
verting    the    political    sinecure    of 
blaster  of  the  Rolls  into  a  Judicial 
office,  as  had  been  for  centuries  in 
England.      In  the   Irish  House  of 
Peers  the  Chancellor  was  omnipo- 
tent.   In  the  English  he  was  nothing. 
His  vtiry  first  si)eech  met  with  in- 
terruption and  rebufts.     He  abused 
the    Catholics,   and  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  opponents  of  their 
claims.     He  ridiculed  his    country, 
was  called  to  order  by  Lord  Suffolk, 
rebuked   by  the   Lord   Chancellor, 
resumed,  was  again  called  to  order, 
lost  his  temper,  stigmatises  the  oppo- 
sition   as  *' Jacobins  and  levellers." 
"  What !"    exclaimed  the    Duke  of 
Bedford  ;  "  we  would  not  bear  this 
from  an  eciual  I     Shall  we  endure  it 
at  tile  hands  of  mushroom  nobility  ?" 
This  rebuke  Lord  Clare  never  re- 
covered.    Over  and  over  again  he 
was  reminded  that  he  was  not  now 
predominating  over  an  assembly  of 
Irish  i)eers.     He  was  not  even  con- 
sulted in  the  arrangement   for  the 
new    no-poi)ery    administration^  of 
Mr.  Addington,  though  he  remained 
in   London,  in   order   to   negotiate 
for  some  more  efficient  influence  in 
the  British  cabinet  than   the  great 
seal  of  Ireland  was  ever  likely  to 
give  him.     Mr.  Pitt,  who  well  knew 
that  nobleman's  insatiable  ambition, 
cautioned    Mr.   Addington    agiinst 
admitting  him  to  a  situation  in  the 
ministr)'.^ 

Crestfallen,  Lord  Clare  returned 
to  Ireland,  where  he  found  a  number 
of  hungry  place-hunters  awaiting  his 
arrival.  But  his  influence  was  gone. 
*'  Ah  "  said  he,  "  I,  that  once  had 
all  Ireland  at  my  disposal,  cannot 
now  give  away  the  appointment 
of  a  gauger."     Broken-hearted,  his 


health    soon    gave    way.      Charles 
Philips  says  he  ordered  his  papers 
to  be  burnt,  as  hundreds  might  be 
compromised.     It  has  been  stated 
as  a  significant  fact,^  that  nearly  all 
those  who  were  concerned  in  carry- 
ing the  Union  had  destroyed  their 
papers;  and  Lord  Clare,  Sir  Edward 
Littlehales,  with  Messrs.  Wickham, 
Taylor,  Marsden,  and   King,  were 
instanced.     It  is   also  remarkable, 
that   all    the    MS.   reports   of   the 
eloquent  anti-Union  speeches,  with 
the  MSS.  of  many  pamphlets  hostile 
to    the    measure,   were    purchased 
from  Moore  the  publisher,  and  burnt 
by  order  of  Lord  Castlereagh.^  Lord 
Clonmel,  in  his  last  moments,  ex- 
pressed much  anxiety  to  destroy  his 
papers.     His  nephew,  Dean  Scott, 
who  assisted   in   the  conflagration, 
assured  Mr.  Grattan  that  one  letter 
in    particular    completely  revealed 
Lord  Casdereagh's  scheme  to  foster 
the   Rebellion  of  '98   in   order  to 
carry  the    Union.      Mr.    Commis- 
sioner   Phillips   tells  us    that    the 
debates  on  the  Union  "called  into 
operation  all  the  oratorical  talent  of 
Ireland,  but  their  record  has  been 
suppressed,   and    that  the   volume 
containing  the  session  of  1800  is  so 
inaccessible,  that  it  has  been  sought 
for  in  vain  to  complete  the  series  in 
the  library  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Whether  by  accident  or  design,  the 
materials  for  a  true  history  of  the 
Union    are  becoming    yearly  less. 
The   late    Lord    Londonderry  has 
recorded  that  the  ship  which  was 
conveying    a    chest    of    the    most 
valuable  of  his  brother  Castlereagh's 
papers  foundered,  and  the  papers 
were  lost ! 

In  Gratton's  Memoirs  it  is  stated, 
on  the  authority  of  Lord  Clare's 
nephew,  that  Lord  Clare  bitterly  de- 
plored having  taken  any  part  in 
eftecting  the  Union.  During  active 
life  he  was  the  foe  of  the  Catholic 


^  (irattan'-N  Memoirs  ;   and  vide  alsc  Pitzpatrick's  Sham  Squire,  where  the  autho« 
ritics  are  collected  ;  Mitchell's  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  p.  163. 

^  Athenjuum,  No.  1634.  ^  Grattan's  Memoirs,  vol.  ¥•  p.  180. 
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priest.  On  the  morning  of  his 
funeral,  an  enfuriated  mob  assem- 
bled around  his  house  in  Ely  Place  ; 
their  unseemly  conduct  was  with 
difliculty  restrained  by  Lord  Clon- 
curiy/  who  was  obliged  to  address 
them  from  one  of  the  balconies  of 
the  deceased  nobleman's  residence. 
The  remains  were  removed  at  length 
to  tlie  hearse,  which  was  pelted,  as  it 
passctl  througli  the  streets,  with  dead 
cats,  in  allusion  perhaps  to  a  speech 
delivered  by  him,  *'  that  he  would 
make  the  Catholics  as  tame  as 
cats." 

His  funeral  is  thus  noticed  in 
Walker's  Hibernian  Magazine  r 
"Sunday  morning,  the  28th  of  Janu- 
ary, the  remains  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor were  interred  in  St  Stephen's 
churchyard.  I'he  gentlemen  of  the 
law,  to  the  number  of  at  least  600, 
attended  the  funeral ;  twenty-four 
serviinLs  with  scarfs,  and  twelve 
mourners,  the  Lords  Kly,  Shannon, 
Kilwiirilen  and  "I'yrawley  bearing  the 
pall.  His  lordship's  family  coach 
was  followed  by  seventy-four  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry.  The  procession 
went  through  Hume  Street,  Stephen's 
Green,  and  York  Street. 

"  Tlie  late  earl  has  beipieathed 
his  lady  ^i2co  a  year,  and  his 
estate  at  !Mount  >ihainion  during  the 
minority  of  his  eldest  son ;  to  her 
also  he  has  confided  the  education 
of  his  children,  with  an  allowance  of 
;^i6c;o  a  year  for  that  purpose. 

*•  Tu  his  eldest  son  his  personal 
and  ac-  iiiired  property,  aljout  ;^6ooo 
a  year ;  to  his  second  son,  and  to 
his  ui^Iy  daughter,  a  moiety  each  of 
^^40,000,  and  in  case  of  fiiilure  of 
his  own  issue,  he  has  devised  his 
pruiJCiLy  io  his  nephews  the  sons  of 
Ar(..h^i:>hup  IJeresford  (of  Tuam). 

"  ile  particularly  cautioned  his 
chiMren  against  the  sorilid  and  dis- 
gnu  ^fuivicc  of  gamin.;;  and  th(jugh 
he  V.  i. "shed  their  cckKaii  on  to  be  inEng- 
laml,  he  recommends  ihem  to  reside 
aftei   they  come  of  age  in  Ireland, 


the  country  to  which  they  owe  eveijr- 
thing.  His  executors  are  Lord  Kil- 
warclcn,  Robert  French,  and  George 

Stewart." 

In  the  churchyard  the  populace, 
offered  otlier  indignities  to  the 
deceased ;  dead  cats  were  flung  on 
his  coflin,  as  it  was  lowered  into  the 
grave. 

The  funeral  sermon  was  preached 
by  his    contemporary    Dr.  Magee, 
Protestant    archbishop  of   Dublin. 
Without  appending  either  note  or 
comment,  we  shall  lay  before  our 
readers  the  two  last  paragraphs  of 
this  panegyric.     "  As  to  his  private 
life,  it  is  well-known,  that  the  same 
steadiness  which  sustained  his  public 
conduct  governed  hispersonalattach- 
ments.    His  friendships  were  sincere 
and  fixed  ;  and  although  in  a  charac- 
ter marked  by  such  strength  of  fea- 
tures, the  lineaments  of  the  softer 
virtues  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
mix,  yet  they  who  knew  him  in  the 
unbend ings  of  retirement,  have  often 
witnessed  the  genuine  indication  of 
their  existence,  and  can  fully  attest 
the  spontaneous  and  animated  emo- 
tion of  a  latent  tenderness,  which  it 
seemed  as  much  his  study  carefully 
to  con<:eal  as,  in  this  age  of  aDected 
sensibility,  it  is  that  of  others  to  dis- 
l)lay.     In  this,  indeed,  as  in  other 
parts  of  his  conduct,  it  is  to  be  la- 
mented that  an  habitual  disgust  a- 
gainst  all  hypocritical  appearances 
had  so  far  wrought  upon  his  mind, 
as  to  render  him  generally  anxious 
to  sup])ress,  lest  he  might  be  sup- 
posed to  affect,  feelings  and  qualities 
the  most  honourable  and  endearing. 
The  o<:casions,  however,  have  not 
been  few,  in  which,  even  to  the  pub- 
lic  eve,  the  milder  virtues  of  his 
nature  l^roke  through  the  restraint. 
And  if  the  ('haritics  of  domestic  life 
be  received  as  evidence  of  the  kind- 
ly dispositions  of  the  heart,  perhaps 
in  no  case  can  such  proofs  be  ad- 
duced more  abundant  and  convin- 
cing. 


^   kcc'llcctions  of  Lord  Cloncurry. 

-  ^Vall:cr's  Iliberiuau  Magazine  for  1802,  p.  125. 
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"  In  all  matters  of  pecuniary  con- 
cern, his  dealings  were  directed  by 
a  strict  and  punctual  regard  to  his 
engagements,  and  at  the  same  time 
distinguished  by  liberality.  It  de- 
serves to  be  remarked,  that  amongst 
the  numerous  calumnies  which  a  vin- 
dictive malice  has  endeavoured  to 
cast  on  the  fame  of  so  distinguished 
a  person,  the  tongue  of  slander  never 
whispered  the  imputation  of  a  single 
act  of  mercenary  meanness." 

The  service  past,  the  grave  was 
closed  over  the  unmoumed  dead, 
amidst  the  execrations  of  an  enfuri- 
ated  mob.  A  stone  of  great  size, 
recording  the  date  of  his  birth  and 
of  his  death,  was  then  placed  over 
his  remains,  which  lie  at  a  short  dis- 


tance from  those  of  her  whom  in 
life  he  had  loved,  and  who,  after 
she  had  rejected  his  suit,  became 
the  wife  of  Henry  Sheares. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  unworthy  of 
remark  that  this  Chancellor,  who 
had  caused  the  fall  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament, was  the  first  Irishman  who 
was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  since  the  death 
of  Sir  Thomas  Cusacke  in  1555. 

REPORTERS  FOR  THE  COURT  OF  CHANCERY, 

tempore — Lord  Clare. 

Mr.  Ridge  way. 
Mr.  Lapp. 
Mr.  Schoales. 


Oliver  J.  Burke, 


THE    FIRST    TEAR, 

On  my  darling's  rosy  cheek 

A  tear,  delaying,  seemed  to  say— 
And  would  have  said,  if  tear  could  speak- 

*'  How  shall  I  ever  get  away?" 
For  on  that  bright  and  velvet  ground, 

As  yet  untouched  by  Time  or  Care, 
No  track,  no  furrow  could  be  found, 

And  so  perforce  it  lingered  there. 

As  dewdrop  in  the  shining  light 

Of  joyous  summer's  golden  ray 
Will  fade  and  die  on  roseleaf  bright, 

And  sink  in  gladness  quite  away, 
So  gently  died  my  darling's  tear, 

\\y  smiles  and  dimples  chased  away, 
With  no  more  thought  of  grief  or  fear, 

Than  dewdrop  has  of  winter's  day. 

Rea. 


The  above  words  are  set  to  music  by  Borthold  Toms,  and  published  as  a  song 

by  NovcUo  and  Co. 
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llow  rjci|ik-utl\  ^\L■  liavL'  forced 
\x\)0\\  u.^  lilt-  (.(mviciioii,  thai  this 
life  is  :l  SL.i.-,<>n  of  hclcroj^x'ncous 
alliaiicL-s,  a  ihcatrc  of  incongruous 
3u.\t.''.jio^ili()nsI  AMx-lher  \vc  take  the 
spiritual  or  natural,  the  lusthctical 
or  cunnn()n|;la{X",  the  lofty  or  lowly, 
asiifct.s  of  life,  wc  find  to  ]>ruvail  a 
near.K-ss  ofi^-n  ini|i]ying  distance, 
union  oil  en  c\isliii^'  with  severance, 
or  outwiird  rehenil.»lance  investing 
real  dis.slnnl.irity. 

"We  are  ^\  riling  in  the  days  of 
aulunui,  tin:  latter  days  of  cereal 
Sei)ten)lK.-r,  ulicn  the  brightness  of 
the  departing  huiiiniur  lingers  besitk- 
the  fugs  and  frost.'  of  coming  winter, 
the  chilly  morning  leading  occ  asion- 
ally  to  an  afierno(/n  of  remarkable 
serenity,  wJKTcin  the  i -.harming  song- 
ster of  autumn  throws  up  his  cheer- 
ful lay  into  iIil-  ijiiiet  sky,  and  when 
the  gossam ns  lluat  leisurely  across 
the  fields  thai  rustle  under  our  feet, 
and  remind  us  how  the  harvest  is 
gathered  to  nuui)-  a  homestead  over 
the  bnjad  <  «)uritry  side.  A  few  days 
ago,  we  Were  reminded  how  sum- 
mer and  autumn  v.ere  f(jr  a  moment 
standing  side  by  sitle,  previous  to 
thedejiarture  of  one,  like  two  sisters 
at  the  home  of  a  friend  ere  one 
must  set  out  for  a  distant  land:  re- 
minded by  seeing  a  few  swallows 
flitting  in  front  of  sunset,  while  close 
at  hand  we  had  started  a  ilock  of 
chattering  birds  feeding  on  a  large 
hawthorn  tree —just  as  wc  sec  them 
in  winter,  when  the  rigour  of  Nor- 
way and  other  kjnds  has  sent  them 
down  to  our  milder  climate.  The 
same  tidings  met  us  on  the  common 
we  went  to  see,  where  the  still 
blooming  heather  stood  side  by 
side  with  briK  ken  fern,  here  and 
there  caught  by  early  frosts  and 
turned  to  a  brownish  hue.  Possibly 
wc  two  wandering  there  enjoyed 
more  fully  the  beauty  of  that  still 


e^■ening,  touched  as  it  was  with  just 
a  spice  of  melancholy  for  the  fl>ing 
summer,  from  the  fact  of  its  bearing 
unmistakably  upon  it  the  featiures  of 
]jen>ive  autumn.  How  still  it  was 
in  the  bed  of  heather-bloom  beneath 
the  glaucous  arms,  lr)w  si)reading,  of 
that  great  Scotch  fir  I  You  could 
scarcely  hear  the  nuirmur  of  any 
brecix  among  the  whisi)ering  bran- 
ches, but  only  the  gentle  tone  of 
a  wood-dove  calling  from  a  grove 
hard  by,  while  llie  rich  colouring  of 
the  west  harmonised  with  the.  peace 
of  the  broad  conmion.  It  was  like 
listeinng  to  the  low  breathing  of 
earth,  before  she  sank  to  sleep. 

Theme  for  much  thought  and 
wonder,  possibly  for  some  sorrow, 
is  there  in  seeing  some  little  fair- 
haired  girl,  of  a  few  summers,  play- 
ing about  the  knees  of  her  grand- 
papa, white  with  the  frosts  of  many 
w  inters.  1^'or  wonder — 1  )ecause,  look- 
ing on  that  fragile  and  pretty  little 
figure  so  full  of  life  an<l  spirits  ex- 
uberant, we  cannot  but  feel  sur- 
l)rised  however  she  can  arrive  at 
old  age,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
manifold  perils  of  the  way :  for 
wonder  also,  how  the  generations 
of  men  people  the  world  with  fresh 
and  elastic  youth,  as  the  last  gener- 
ation surely  and  with  accumulated 
experience  passes  away.  If  that 
kindly  and  much -ex])erienced  grand- 
papa could  but  imjxirt  his  gathered 
wisdom  to  the  child,  with  how 
goodly  a  store  would  she  set  out  I 
She,  however,  in  many  years,  if  God 
])leascs,  through  gleams  of  intense 
happiness  and  long  passages  of 
misery,  through  strength  and  weari- 
ness, by  a  few  strong  loves  and 
numerous  dislikes,  by  ardour  of  hope 
and  the  sickness  of  liope  deferred, 
by  conflict  with  black  iniquity  and 
struggling  into  the  light  of  life, 
(wherein  may  she  ever  abide), — must 
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that  merry  little  woman  become 
prepared  for  the  evening  of  Hfe,  and 
changed  from  a  laughing  elf  of  the 
sunshine  into  the  kindly  woman, 
bearing  her  years  with  cheerfulness, 
abounding  in  usefulness  to  others, 
and  waiting  quietly  for  the  time 
when  she  likewise  must  pass  over  to 
the  majority. 

Through  how  many  changes  and 
sorrows  and  joys  has  white-hair 
come  !  through  how  many  has  gol- 
den-hair to  pass  !  which  should  in 
ver}'  truth  be  counted  the  happiest  ? 
We  cannot  hesitate  about  the  answer, 
whenever  white-hair  has  led  a  con- 
sistent, Christian  course  along  his 
years.  He  has  gone  through  it  all, 
and  co;fic  safely  out.  Thinking  of  the 
many  and  terrible  perils  of  the  way, 
we  feel  a  large  satisfaction  that  one 
more  pilgrim  is  in  sight  of  his  rest : 
and  have  a  strong  yearning  over 
that  little  wayfaring  stranger  now 
only  setting  out,  hoping  that  golden- 
hair  may  as  successfully  be  guided 
past  all  rocks  and  quicksands  of  Hfe, 
and  anchor  at  last  as  securely  within 
the  bar.  Blithe  merry-heart  sets  out 
with  exuberance  of  life  and  spirits, 
but  without  experience  :  grave  age 
comes  in  with  large  knowledge,  but 
with  loss  of  strength  and  vivacity. 
Both  must  reach  a  like  old  age  ;  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  consider  that  on 
going  out  of  the  narrow  chamber  of 
this  life,  all  the  weakness  and  sorrow 
are  left  behind,  but  all  the  experience 
unto  wisdom  retained. 

How  immeasurably  unlike  the 
vie\v  of  things  severally  taken  by 
grandpapa  and  child  !  how  different 
their  estimate  of  the  continuance  of 
things  visible,  of  the  worth  of  things, 
or  of  their  power  over  us !  The 
child's  single-eye  view  of  creation  is 
akin  to  that  of  Adam  in  the  garden  : 
all  are  to  minister  to  its  delight :  of 
danger  it  is  blissfully  ignorant :  of 
death  it  knows  nothing.  The  old 
man's  double-eyed  viewed  of  life  is 
allied  to  that  of  the  Master  in  that 
other  garden,  who  was  passing 
through  trial  into  tranquillity. 


Only  a  few  days  ago  we  were 
enjoying  a  collection  of  paintings  at 
a  certain  autumn  exhibition,  where 
the  contrasts  of  subjects  placed  side 
by  side  was  most  marked,  as  must 
generally  be  the  case  at  any  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  where  ludicrous 
combinations  are  sometimes  found. 
You  get  some  peaceful  Italian  scene, 
of  old  ruins  coming  out  against  pale 
blue  hills  with  a  tangled  foreground, 
out  of  which  rises  a  solitary  stone 
pine  :  set  side  by  side  with  a  prison 
scene  —  great  stone  walls,  dimly 
lighted  by  massive  grating  of  win- 
dow, one  solitary  figure  crouching 
as  in  despair.  Or  you  may  find  a 
study  of  witches  in  ^lacbeth,  glower- 
ing over  their  malignant  pot,  with 
haggard  and  fierce  faces  partially  lit 
from  fire  below,  set  against  a  por- 
trait of  "Mabel,"  looking  out  into 
the  sunlight  which  burnishes  her 
neatly-arranged  hair,  and  wearing 
an  absent  expression,  of  sorrow  or 
joy  you  know  not,  as  though  dwell- 
ing on  some  life-passage  set  forth  in 
the  book  suspending-  from  her  hand. 
After  you  have  gazed  long  on  some 
wonderful  rendering  of  sunset  among 
the  higher  clouds,  over  the  sea,  with 
a  bold  headland  gleaming  with  the 
last  purple  light,  it  comes  like  a  sud- 
den shock  to  turn  your  eyes  and  see 
'  a  copy  of  two  dogs  fighting  \  or  even 
a  large  canvas  devoted  to  a  broad 
sketch  of  sea  sand  without  force  or 
meaning.  Again,  we  now  and  then 
find  the  striking  incongruity  to  arise 
from  difference  of  treatment,  and  in 
the  diversity  of  handling  similar 
subjects  :  one  painting  being  free, 
clear,  and  natural;  another,laboured, 
obscure,  and  unnatural.  It  is  a  ter- 
rible trial  for  an  inferior  or  second- 
rate  picture  to  be  placed  side  by 
side  with  one  of  surpassing  merit 
— it  stands  a  chance  of  being  passed 
by  altogether.  This  contrast  and 
great  diversity  of  pictures,  in  any 
such  exhibition,  form  its  great  charm, 
even  while  we  may  be  startled  at 
some  glaring  incon  gruity  ofpaintings 
placed  side  by  side. 
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If  wc  cliaiKC  to  find  ourselves 
strjm.lcd  on  sumc  railway-station 
wlieii  tlic  L-xprcss  "  has  just  gone, 
sir,*'  as  a  porter  (.omplacently  in- 
forms us,  and  turn  to  beguile  the 
next  lull f-h our  at  the  book-stall,  we 
shall  pruljably  be  struck  most  of  all 
by  the  extraordinary  combination 
of  literary  matter  brought  together. 
Loth  in  diversity  of  newspapers  and 
variLiy  of  books.  The  S/*or/ini^  Life 
is  not  far  from  the  Gospel  'rrumpct ; 
whil'j  The  Record  jostles  the  Son- 
con/vn/iii/,  Xot  far  from  Siir/or  is 
the  S>Uitrd'iy  /uTvVr.',  and  B-.lFs 
Lije  t'/.;':hes  The  Ti^Jies.  For  con- 
trast of  literary  work,  see  the  Qmir- 
Urly  a  1 ! j  o  i  n  i  ng  tl i  e  L c Tuion  youf  ih i/, 
or  J\:i.^t.rs  Ma:^aziNe  re^iin:;  on 
Chaiterl>ox  !  What  variety  of  UKiital 
work  is  thus  brought  togetiier  from 
mr.!iy  sources,  King  for  a  day  or  two 
side  by  ^ide,  then  scattered  far  and 
wide  I  It  wciuld  form  a  curious 
series  of  views,  coull  v,e  but  <atch 
sight  of  ihe  several  iiUeriors  wherein 
tho-^'j  ]Mp..Ts  and  magazines  were 
writ' en,  with  the  forms  and  features 
ofti:  ir  :i  rJiors  at  work:  and  fxnl 
for  ^\:A\  \v')uM  assuretliy  be  f.nmd, 
cou'.^  v.e  kr.ow  some  of  the  lea-. ling 
poir.ts  \\\  tliose  authors'  lives  :  to  >ay 
nothing  of  the  great  staff  of  com- 
l)ositors,  i^rinLers,  and  Wvt  like,  wi:h- 
out  whose  aid  no  such  j'urious  as- 
semblage of  printe<l  matter  could  lie 
broil'.:'-.  to:^ether.  Like  a  i^limpSL- 
we  l-..i.  ';.  the  other  dav,  from  the  1  ):.■  - 
trict  Metropolitan  Railw.iy,  of  an 
ui)pe:'  room  of  one  of  those  long 
tcrnwes  so  abundant  in  suburlan 
Ix)nd'>n,  where  a  young  girl  was 
seen  at  work  at  her  easel,  ]jainti:ig 
near  :he  window,  we  should  have 
here  and  there  an  insiglit  into  homes 
of  kindly  indigence,  or  independent 
aflluvnce,  turning  to  literature  for 
livelihood,  or  fame,  orgoodinlluence 
let  out  ui)on  the  world.  Again,  a- 
mong  tliose  books  of  the  railway- 
stall,  what  curious  and  many-shaded 
contrasts  abound  !  Here  is  a  work 
upon  old  history  of  some  little-known 
community;    there  a  copy  of  the 


last  new  novel :  close  at  hand  stands 
a  coi>y  oi Milton  adjoining  ^oe  Mil" 
ler's  Jests:  a  few  inches  away  we 
come  to  a  Covkery  Book,  side  by  side 
with  a  volume  of  Bak.ys  Travels : 
below  we  see  a  translation  of  Homer 
near  a  copy  of  ///  Memcriam,  Out 
of  the  far  centuries,  over  wide  con- 
tinents, from  many  languages,  came 
these  diversified  utterings  of  many 
minds :  what  powers  of  mind,  of 
body,  of  scribes  and  printers,  of 
mendicant  travellers  and  express 
trains,  of  pa])yrus  leaf  and  hot  press- 
ed i»aper,  were  needed  to  bring  this 
mass  of  printed  matter  to  the  rail- 
way-book-stall, and  lay  it  all  there  in 
(dean  and  clear  type,  to  be  purchased 
to-day  fu-  a  few  silver  coins  !  Nights 
of  labour  and  '•  rlays  devoid  of  ease," 
journe\s  lone  and  long,  converse  in 
cities  and  times  of  solitude  profound, 
observati*)ii  (jf  men  and  things  as 
well  as  seasons  of[)rotracted  thought, 
have  all  been  re«]uircd  thus  to  lay  in 
our  hands  these  smooth  pages.  A- 
cross  far  climes  and  over  long  ages, 
thus  can  the  spirits  of  the  past  hold 
communion  with  the  motlern  tra- 
veller, and  bring  to  his  spirit  some 
high  th*.)ughi  or  noble  aspiration, 
some  n.-cord  of  brave  deeds,  some 
exposition  of  tratii  wrought  out  with 
much  toil,  or  some  close  personal 
advice  like  :i  sign-post  on  a  moor. 
In  these  jia^es  those  old  men  live 
on,  shedtliii.,'  the  light  of  their  ex- 
perience uj)on  our  modern  highways: 
or,  otherwise,  do  writers  of  to-day 
touch  the  s[)irits  of  their  fellows, 
more  cli)sely,  it  may  be,  than  could 
be  effected  by  personal  and  friendly 
knowle»lge.  It  is  curious  to  reflect 
how  words  of  ours  may  reach  those 
as  willing  to  become  our  friends,  as 
we  theirs,  yet  who  may  never  know 
us  in  the  flesh  :  curious  to  feel  how 
in  some  subtle,  etherial  manner,  do 
these  words  of  ours  bring  our  spirits 
in  mysterious  contact  with  theirs, 
until  the  reader  feels  a  kinsman  in 
the  writer.  Such  a  consideration 
causes  us  to  recognise  with  regret 
the  barriers  which  interpose  between 
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ourselves  and  the  mass  of  those 
our  brethren  in  things  pertaining  to 
the  inner  Hfe.  Sometimes,  as  we 
peruse  a  favourite  author,  some 
single  passage  reveals,  as  with  a  sun- 
beam, the  kinship  between  us :  a 
word  may  declare  us  one.  In  books 
we  fmd  delicate  shades  of  mind  re- 
vealed, as  almost  impossible  even  in 
most  friendly  conversation  :  the  tone 
of  spirit  comes  out  upon  the  pages, 
as  rarely  in  voice  or  look.  We 
shrink  with  too  great  sensitiveness 
from  revealing  much  in  conversation 
of  our  deep  essential  selves.  When 
therefore,  some  stray  passage  in  an 
author  shews  us  vibrations  in  the 
heart  of  another  falling  in  harmony 
with  our  own,  we  rejoice  as  though 
we  had  lighted  on  a  true  friend,  side 
by  side  with  whom  such  passages 
seem  to  place  us. 

A  few  evenings  ago  the  writer 
stood  on  the  Malvern  Hills,  on  one 
of  those  days  when  the  transparent 
air  shows  the  distant  hills  in  all 
their  distinctness  and  variety.  Far 
in  the  west  rose  one  range  behind 
another,  and  among  them  we  recog- 
nised one  or  two  old  friends  of 
former  wanderings.  At  length,  as 
we  stood  some  time  gazing  on  the 
hlue  form  of  the  ijreat  Plinlimmon, 
thinking  of  the  beautiful  rivers  to 
which  it  gives  birth,  and  musing  on 
the  scenery  of  wliich  it  is  the  centre, 
."•.  stranger  stepped  up  and  asked  us 
lo  look  tliroiigh  his  glass  ;  where- 
upon we  fell  into  i)leasant  chat 
concerning  the  scenery  spread  at 
our  feel,  launching  out  into  two  or 
three  subjects  started  incidentally 
ui  conversation.  Now,  from  wh  \t 
uome,  near  or  distant,  my  friend 
jiucrgLMl  to  meet  us  and  hold  agree- 
-  i)le  talk  on  Malvern  Hills,  we  .Vnall 
uc\er  know:  yet  is  there  somethin_^ 

IcliL^Muful  in  these  casual  ac([uaint- 
..uccs  suddenly  formed  out  of  the 
■  ^ist    mass    of  unknown   humanity. 

Some  of  the  most  truly  pleasurable 
passages  in  our  life  have  been  when 
thus  a  friend  has  suddenly  started 
up  as  we  were  travelling  in  some 


beautiful    region.       Community  of 
interest  in  any  picturesque  spot  is 
apt     to    afford    common    meeting 
ground,  as  we  stand  side  by  side, 
drawn  thus  from  far  homes  to  inter- 
change greetings,  and  reflect  ideas 
mutually  on  the  mind  of  each.     We 
have  often  thought  since   then   of 
that  young  Scotchman  and  his  wife 
we  met  on  the  top  of  Snowdon,  the 
first  time  we  found  ourselves  there, 
after  walking  up  from   Beddgelert, 
to  find  the  clouds  cleared  away  only 
a  few  minutes  before  we  reached 
the    summit.       How    much    more 
enjoyable  was  that  grand  view,  with 
some  to  talk  to  about  it,  and  re- 
ceive or  give  explanations  about  the 
ridges,  lakes,    mountains,   and   sea 
below  !       How    useful    our     little 
Dolland  telescope  was,  in  defining 
some  distant  range,  or  making  out 
some  white  object  lying  on  the  rocks 
below.      The  Scotchman  and  our- 
selves mounted  that  earn  of  stones 
up  there,  and  had  long  talk  about 
the  splendid  view ;  pointing  out  to 
each   other  any  special   feature   in 
the  prospect ;  or  recognising  some 
hoary  summit  scaled  in  days  gone 
by.     But  it  was  on   descending  to 
Llanberis  we  found  our  friends  most 
agreeable    company,    in     beguiling 
away  the  length  of  the  walk,  which 
we  expected  to  take  alone.     How 
daintily  the  lady  sat  on  her  pony, 
and  requested  us  two  not  to  leave 
her   far   behind :    how   we    held  a 
running  fire  of  conversation,  as  we 
wended  downwards  :    and  what  in- 
formation   we    ourselves     gathered 
about    Lynton   and    North    Devon 
generally,  whence  our  friends  came 
into    Wales.      Time    passed    most 
quickly   and    pleasantly :     ice    had 
found  frirnds,  from  whom  we  were 
very  loth  to  part,  when  the  hotel  at 
Llanberis  engulfed  us  all. 

When  travelling  abroad  how  en- 
joyable it  is  to  come  across  a  fellow- 
countryman,  after  many  days  in 
some  out-of-the-way  comer  of  a 
distant  state :  to  compare  notes  of 
travel,  and  lay  plans  together,  de- 
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tailing  any  scraps  of  home  news, 
gathered  from  last  papers  and 
letters.  At  the  time  it  is  charming 
to  speak  one's  own  language,  after 
many  days  labouring  among  igno- 
rant and  uncongenial  foreigners. 
Scarcely  less  pleasing  is  it  to  meet 
ivith  some  delightful  chatty  com- 
panion on  the  top  of  a  Highland 
coach — it  doubles  the  charm  of 
"^vood,  and  rock,  and  water.  If 
you  happen  to  get  side  by  side 
■with  a  man  or  woman  of  the  right 
sort,  hoAV  diflcrent  the  journey 
seems,  to  what  it  does  if  you  arc 
unlucky  enough  to  sit  by  some 
fussy,  grumbling  old  fellow !  "VMiat 
a  contrast  it  is  to  sit  by  an  educated 
gentleman  of  social  tendency,  alive 
to  every  attraction  of  the  road, 
replete  with  anecdote  and  notes  of 
travel  ;  to  what  it  would  be  to  be 
placed  near  such  a  man  as  that 
l^utuh  look  off  in  one  almanac  k  of 
his,  where  this  man  remarks  to  the 
coachman,  as  they  were  jjassing 
Crasmere  Lake,  **  You  ca'  um  all 
laks  and  meers  in  these  parts  we  ca' 
um  ?if:zLr7'oirs  whceroi  come  from"! 
Save  us  from  such  a  companion. 

Thus  does  our  comforl,  even  in 
travelling,  dei)en(l  very  largely  ui)on 
the    kind    of    cGmj)any   we    have. 
How  many  people    there  are,  with 
whom  one  could  not  consent  to  be 
placed  side  by  side  for  a  week's  or 
a  month's  travelling  on  any  condi- 
tion whatever!     How  few  are  those 
"WC   know  with    whom    we  feel  our 
pleasure    would    be    increased     in 
moving  among  among  fresh  s(  enes 
and  strange  hotels,  and  in  encoun- 
tering all  the  unlooked-for  incidents 
and  contingencies  to  Avhich  we  are 
h'ablc  on  a  journey  !     A  thoroughly 
choice  companion  should  be  either 
a    fresh     acquaintance,     with     the 
common   end   in   view  of  enjoying 
everything  and  taking  thing  as  they 
come,  determined   to  make  himself 
agreeable,  and  whose  weak  or  un- 
congenial side  does  not  turn  up  in 
a  few  days  Avith  a   stranger  :  or  an 
old  tried  friend,  whom  we  can  trust 


not  to  distress  himself  or  us  should 
plans  go  wrong,  or  days  prove  wet, 
or  luggage   go   astray ;    who   is  o£ 
qiu'et,  equal  temperament,  ready  to 
take  patiently  any  delay  or  discom- 
fort,  yet    eciually    ready    to    enter 
fully  and   heartily  into  all   that   is 
enjoyable.       Such    an  old    friend| 
with  a  mutual   love  of  beauty  or 
sublimity  in   scenery,  is   one  with' 
whom  we  may  be  silent  for  long, 
if  disposed    to   quiet  reception   of 
things ;  one  towards  whom  there  is 
no  necessity  to  labour  to  be  agree- 
able, as  the  foundation  of  friendship 
lies   deeper   than    that.     Above  all 
things,  save  us  from  a  fussy  body, 
ever    on    the    look-out    for  little 
difficulties,   and-  ever   exaggerating 
little  discomforts :  such  must  remove 
all    ])leasure   in   travelling    at   one 
stroke ;  yet  it  is  no  rare  sight  to  see, 
in  taking  a  journey  where  travellers 
abound.      Rather  commend   us  to 
such  a  companion  as  the  gay  old 
Indian  retired  officer,  whom  we  met 
this  year  by  the  seashore,  and  with 
whom  we  enjoyed  a  few  strolls  on 
hills  overlooking  the  broad  purple 
ocean  ;  whose  words  were  full  of 
novelty  about  far  places,  for  he  told 
us  he  had  been  travelling  for  the 
last  twenty  or  more  years,  and  had 
been  all  over  Eurojje.     His  infor- 
mation about  Asiatic  mountains  was 
1^1  casing    and    instructive,   as    we 
walked  along  the  edge  of  high  cliffs 
above  the  tide,  watching  the  splen- 
did colouring  of  the  west 

Strange  contacts  occur  at  the  sta- 
tions and  in  the  trains  of  the  Under- 
ground Railway,  and  all  the  throng- 
ing, and  hurry,  and  rapidity  of  change, 
going  on  there  from  early  morning 
till  late  in  the  night,  and  that  day  by- 
day.  The  life-history  of  a  group  of 
three  peoi)le,  such  as  are  often  seated 
side  by  side,  would,  if  written,  pro- 
duce a  drama  more  exciting  than  the 
wildest  of  modem  novels.  Every 
shade  of  society  meets  doiMi  there, 
often  in  curious  juxtaposition.  We 
remember  in  one  compartment  once 
meeting  a  City  man  of  business, 
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tight  and  eager,  fully  up  in  the  intri.    come  across  such  fSuses,  but  iSacf 
-cacies  of  junctions  and  changes  on    are  very  rare,  and  set  one  ninmng^ 
the  line,  with  business-like  expression    Fh>m  our  own  comer  of  the  caniag^ 
scanning  the  trade  columns  (rfthe    we  quickly  emerged  as  our  statian 
Daily  News,   Beside  him  sat  an  oily    came,  thinking  just  for  a  mcnnent  of 
mechanic,  dark  of  garment,  hard  of   this  strangely  compounded  life^  and 
hand,  smelling  like  a  steam-engine,    what  curious  combinatiosis  of  cba- 
and  carrying  a  workman's   rnallet    racter  are  to  be  met  with  on  the 
held  on  lap  expectantly  for  his  sta-    Underground  Railway, 
tion:   countenance  such  as  shows        Side  by  side:  but  what  a  wondev> 
signs  of  grim  battle  with  hard  toil    ftil  difference  it  makes  wMA  side^  m 
Next  sat  a  little  girl  dressed  in  blue,    manv  instances  I    We  have  often  all* 
with  long  golden  hair,  and  eyes  that    die  happiness  and  rest  in  one  nde^ 
made  the  most  of  everything  visible,    all  the  misery  and  toil  on  die  other; 
a  calm  forehead,  and  altogether  a    all  the  security  and  retirement  la 
sweet  innocent  expression.    In  the    one  case,  all  the  exposure  and  ocnfe-* 
comer   next  sat   a  darkly-dressed    flict  m  the  other.   With  what  widdy 
young  fellow,  apparent  of  good  class,    opposite  fe^Ungs  a  man  is  swayed  I 
ydth  rather  fine  features,  who  sank    how  contrasted  his  view  of  thmA 
into  a  half  sleep  at  each  possible  mo-    according  as  he  is  on  one  or  me 
ment  between  stations,  wearied  he    other  side  I  Judj^  and  criminal  stand 
looked,  been  up  late  several  nights    neeur  tc^^er,  yet,  in  effect,  how  inn 
possibly,  looking  out  at  the  c^ier    mensely  distant!   a  distance  veqr 
travellers  with  a  distant,  dreamy  ex-    shortly  to  be  manifested.  Time  was 
pression,  rich  ring  on,  well-dr^sed    when  fiiendship,  even,  was  a  thing 
throughout  On  our  side,  a  repulsive-    possible  between  those  two  men  now 
looking  man  filled  one  comer  seat,    &cing  each  other ;  but  now  ?  Again^ 
with  old  frock  coat  buttoned  to  the    we  lutve  seen  doctor  and  patient 
throat,  or  shocking   bad   ha^  no    side  by  side,  sepaxated  by  most  tecd- 
gloves,  beardless,  with  a  puckered-    ble  power  of  (usease.    In  the  one 
up  mouth ;  he  had  a  restless  eye,  as    case  we  have  neat  dress,  quiet  de* 
though  looking  out  for  enemies  or    meanour,    scratinising    e^,    calm 
for  dupes — z,  man  to  be  dmnned.    countenance,   deliberate   invesl^gar 
Next  him  sat  a  plain  young  woman,    tion  of  die  case  under  comndtalion. 
apparently  belongmg  to  the  dass  of   Vh&L  what  ease  and  affiibility,  irint 
house  servants.    Side  bv  side  widi    gentleness  in  pressing  queries^  irint 
her  was  asmart  young  soldier,  proud    alertness  to  oitch  a  symptom,  what 
of  his  regimentals.    Then  came  a    assuring  manner,   the   old   doctor 
lady-like  woman,  dressed  in  deep    studies  all  the  features  of  the  case 
mouming,  most  quiet  in  demeanour,    before   him  I     His   very  presence 
with  a  still,  thoughtfiil  look  on  her    does  good,  by  its  ease  and  mastedy 
pale   face    of  o\^    contour.     We    seeming^  as  he  presses  home  one 
remembered  being  stmck  with  her    question  after  another  in  all  dieir 
features   when    she    entered    the    surgical  and  medical  aspects.    That 
compartment,  so  remarkable   were    poor,  enfeebled  patient  by  his  sid^ 
they  for  repose  and  regularity;  mouth    brought  to  humanity's  low  ebb^  pie» 
and  chin  faultless  in  curve,  clear,    sents  a  idde  contrast,  in  his  pale^  or 
dark  eyes,  forehead  especially  even    flushed,  or  pinched  features,  ttidj^es 
and  calnL    What  a  tremendous  con-    that  roam  resdesaihr  while  the  limbe 
trast  to  that  repulsive,  buttoned-np    nmst  needs  be  stuL    The  i^  pet- 
man  in  the  comer  I    Oursympadqr    sage  of  a  certain  oold  shadow  belbee 
went  with  this  £sur  stranger,  cm  be-    his  mentd  vision,  may  be  disciniad 
halfofher  deep  mourning  and  solemn    in  that  keen  and  seaxdiing  ffimtM 
expression.     Occasicm^y,  we  do    he  casta  into  die  doctors  fiuse^  as 
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■with  watch  in  hand  he  tests  his 
patient's  pulse.  Now  a  few  kindly 
words  seem  to  reassure  the  stricken 
man,  as  the  old  doctor  "sounds" 
his  charge  in  a  variety  of  ways  (as 
gently  tilways  as  possible),  and  sits 
by  the  bed-side  for  a  few  minutes 
before  going  down,  while  saying  a 
word  or  two  on  indifferent  subjects. 
Side  by  side  are  health  and  sick- 
ness ;  strength  and  weakness  ;  com- 
fortable enjoyment  of  life  and  weary- 
ing pain ;  brisk  interest  in  many  or- 
dinary subjects  of  life,  and  thoughts 
that  turn  most  of  all  to  one  theme 
of  overwhelming  interest.  Perhaps 
patient  and  physician  never  met  in 
life  before :  strange,  they  should 
have  run  their  separate  courses  thus 
only  to  be  placed  side  by  side  at 
last  I  To  the  doctor,  careful  and 
conscientious  as  he  mav  be,  it  is 
one  case  among  hundreds ;  to  the 
patient  how  much,  under  Providence, 
hangs  thereon  I 

"What  a  difference  it  makes  occa- 
sionally which  side  we  are  on  when 
it  happens  that  our  landlord  or  pa- 
tron wants  our  vote  !  1\)  be  sure, 
it  is  always  from  the  purest  and 
most  unselfish,  most  i)atriotic  mo- 
tives, that  our  members  enter  par- 
liament :  yet  it  docs  sometimes  hap- 
pen strangely  that  our  vote  loses  us 
nothing,  or  withholding  it  proves  no 
positive  gain  to  us.  We  may  be 
tenants,  side  by  side  with  Mr. 
Knumbskull,  yet  how  comes  it  about 
that  our  common  laniUord  builds 
him  that  cosy  drawing-room,  or 
throws  out  that  projection,  whereas 
no  such  addition  befals  our  own 
scanty  dwelling  ?  In  times  of  great 
political  crises,  moreover,  it  affects 
many  a  man's  comfort  and  prosperity 
largely  which  side  he  is  on;  the 
two  are  there,  very  near  together, 
and  it  maybe  he  cannot  well  escape 
ranging  himself  with  this  or  that.  Yet 
accordingly  he  may  arrive  at  promo- 
tion, and  power,  and  wealth,  or  sink 
into  degradation,  weakness,  and  po- 
verty. And  all  this  when  choice  of 
sidesmay  be  most  difficult.  Provided 


we  select  the  rights  the  trtie^  or 
what  to  our  most  careful  considera- 
tion appears  so,  results  to  ourselves 
are  of  far  less  importance  than  good 
done  to  the  cause  of  right.     How 
often  are  men  obliged  to  undertake 
some  matter,  side  by  side,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  work  together,  while 
all  the  time  at  heart  they  are  bitter 
foes  !    This  is  not  unfrequently  the 
case  at  town  and  city  assemblies, 
those  necessary  ruling  powers  of  our 
civil  institutions.      Men   sit    there 
and  elbow  one  another,  elected  for 
a  common  purpose,    yet    who   in 
private  life  are  totally  opposed,  and 
have  no  interest  in  common.     Un- 
fortunately such   private  animosity 
comes  uppermost  at  the  table  of 
civil  power,  to  drown  the  general 
weal  in  individual  spleen.     It  be- 
comes honourable  when,  out  of  a 
sense  of  duty,  any  man  takes  up 
public  work,  and  for  its  sake  sinks 
all  individual  interests;  consenting 
to  work  together,  side  by  side,  with 
men  he  abhors,  solely  out  of  mo- 
tives for  the  general  good. 

Many  a  man  owes  much  of  his 
success  and  consistency  in  life  to 
being  brought  up  side  by  side  with 
good  men,  whose  beneficial  influ- 
ence told  gradually  and  silently 
upon  their  lives,  like  gentle  rain 
upon  the  grass.  The  unniliness 
and  impetuosity  of  youth  stand 
checked  before  the  calm  and  orderly 
tenor  of  the  lives  of  good  men. 
Sometimes  a  man  exerts  wonderful' 
power  over  others  beside  him  simply 
by  the  solemnity  of  his  life.  We 
can  call  to  mind  some  few  men^ 
mostly  grave  and  thoughtful,  about 
whom  there  seemed  a  perpetual 
recognition  of  the  depth  of  diings, 
and  who  appeared  to  look  past  the 
common  circumstances  and  trivial 
details  of  daily  life  to  its  high  des- 
tiny in  the  future.  The  influence  of 
a  man  like  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers  is 
wide  and  powerful,  swaying  many 
persons  towards  good  —  leading 
many  to  acquire  a  deeper  and  more 
spiritual  existence.    It  is  good  to 
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be  placed  side  by  side  with  such  a 
man ;  we  catch  something  of  his 
earnest  purpose,  and  setded  con- 
victions, and  consistent  Hfe.  Some 
men  have  marvellous  power  over 
other  minds,  from  their  own  mental 
strength.  It  may  often  be  difficult 
to  define  precisely  wherein  the 
charm  consists,  yet,  as  soon  as  we 
are  placed  side  by  side  with  some 
persons  we  feel  their  power,  like  an 
atmosphere  encircling  them.  It  is 
more  a  pervading  something  over- 
laying the  whole  man  than  any  par- . 
ticuiar  quality  we  can  at  once  deter- 
mine. To  the  young  especially 
how  valuable  it  is  to  be  placed  side 
by  side  with  some  staunch  warrior 
-who  wears  his  armour  against  wrong 
as  a  part  of  himself,  and  whose 
silent  but  recurrent  influence  tells ! 
Baseness  of  every  kind  stands  re- 
buked in  the  presence  of  a  true 
and  deeply-earnest  man.  We  have 
known  men  and  women  of  so  kindly 
a  bearing  and  tone,  that  those  who 
came  within  their  power  unwittingly 
assumed  a  kincked  quali^— >so 
good,  so  abiding,  so  diffiisifc  the 
atmosphere  of  moral  persuasion  sur- 
roundmg  one  veritably  sincere  man ! 
What  strangely  contrasted  scenes 
are  enacted  side  by  side  with  only 
a  thin  house-partition  between !  Ur- 
sula is  quietly  working  by  the  lamp, 
waiting  for  Fred's  return  from  the 
City,  previous  to  their  spending  a 
quiet  and  homely  evening,  with 
work,  books,  and  music. 

By  the  fireside  there  are  peace  and  comfort. 
Wives  and  children,  with  fair,  thoughtful 
faces, 

Waiting,  watching 
For  a  well-known  footstep  in  the  passage. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  thin  par- 
tition-wall two  foreign  refugees  are 
making  merry  with  riotous  firiendSy 
while  gambling,  oaths,  violent  ges- 
ticulations, and  clouds  of  smoke, 
mar  the  peace  oi  the  evening.  On 
one  side  a  chamberowall  a  grave 
clergyman  is  preparing  his  termon 
for  the  morrow ;  through  there,  two 


mi^uided  Fenians  are  secretly  con- 
cocting some  devilish  design.  0^ 
one  side  a  chamber-wall  a  mother  is 
tending  her  poor  sick  boy,  stricken 
down  by  typhus  fever,  and  stnmgelf 
rambling  in  semi-delirium  as .  the 
hours  of  night  go  slowly  by.  She 
must  watch,  and  wait,  and  pray,  this 
anxious  motiher,  cooling  the  fevered 
head  and  pardied  lips  as  best  she 
may  with  a  marvellous  patience- 
wait  till  the  hours  go  round,  axM} 
pale  morning  returns.  In  the  next 
room  of  the  adjoining  house,  miiA 
is  rife  during  the  sniall  hours,  an4 
many  feet  beat  the  floor  in  lively 
dances  to  exhilirating  music ;  whil^ 
care  is  banished,  and  excitement 
tinges  the  cheek,  and  bright  gas^ 
lights  display  brilliant  dreutes,  and 
jewelry  on  many  fair  wearers.  •  One 
side  of  a  room  •  wall  was  plain  but 
neat  furniture,  all  in  its  placei  a 
bright  bit  of  fire,  a  tidy  and  cheei^ 
ful  wife,  a  table  deanlj  laid  out  for 
Ned,  who  is  expected  home'  eveij 
minute  from  the  docks.  The  odier 
side  of  that  wall  has  a  slattcndy 
woman  with  unkempt  hair  and  Uf^ 
ged  garments,  broooing  over  a  j^eed 
nigh  going  out,  and  smocking  a 
dirty  pipe;  while  the  room  is  Imtc^ 
filthy,  odd,  chieeriess :  the  man  if 
coming  round  .die  comer,  uttering 
vile  words,  staggering  under  beer 
and  spirits,  ready  to  &ht.with^a»- 
body;  a  spedmen  of  hninanitjv 
to  make  the  angels  weep.  Yet,,0n^ 
a  few  indies  divide  these  two 
families,  these  livinf^  ride  by  side 
One  side  of  a  partition-wall  finds  a 
young  student  seated  at  a  desk :  ofi 
the  walls  are  book-shelves,  holding 
Ckeek,  Latin,  French  and  English 
-dassics:  here  and  there  is  some 
painting  or  d^etch  deverly  done: 
the  student,  however,  is  engaged  ia 
writing  to-ni{^t,  dnddating  some 
prind^e  of  Indum  finance,  or  sea- 
ting forth  the  sinqdidtr  of  redpnx:i|l 
pohurs :  while  deeply  abtocbed  9 
one  or  odier  of  t&oie  ifS&OMSf 
fiMpnating  sal]jectl^  the  Gemaaa 
band  nest  door  suddenly  strikes  iip 
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with  ''  The  Watch  on  the  Rhine," 
full  and  sonorous  in  power  of  haut- 
boy cind  trombone.  How  charming 
for  the  student,  who  must  have  (juict 
when  composing  !  how  it  soothes 
his  brain  !  how  thankful  he  is  the 
builder  put  up  ("  ran  ui),"  we  be- 
lieve is  the  correct  phrase)  that 
extremelv  thin  wall  I 

We    have    often    thought     what 
curious  contrasts  i)rcsent  themselves 
in  tlie  papers  that  fmd   their   way 
into  [one's  breast-coat  pocket.       A 
ticket  of  lime  for  our  garden  may 
jostle  a  copy  of  words  to  an   old 
song  of  Mendelssohn's  written  out 
by  fair  fingers  \   and    this  may  lie 
beside  a  photograph  of  the  strangely 
placed  block  of  rock  at  the  to})  of 
the   Llanberis    P;lss  ;    while  under- 
neath may  be  a  letter  on  very   thin 
paper  from    our   old   school-fellow, 
now  out  at  Buenos  Ayres  ;   side  by 
side  with  which  comes  a  list  of  cer- 
tain fossils ;  then  a  notice  of  poor- 
rate  !   afterwards  may  lie  below  an 
inscription   from   some   (piaint    old 
tombstone    in    Cumberland ;     next 
we  may  turn  up   a  telegram. — "A 
male  stranger  just  come  to  town  : 
both  well ;"  then  miy  be  a  lawyer's 
letter  about  that  troublesome  house 
on   hand ;    and    the   heterogeneous 
lot  of  papers,  very  likely  closes  with 
some  kindly  letter  from,  an  olil  and 
tried    friend.      Many    a    paper    so 
lying  in  one's  pocket  has  a  history 
of  its  own,  vastly  diverse  from  those 
papers  adjoining  it.      Some  breathe 
most  genial   and   friendly ;   others, 
bitter  and  angry  and  insulting  :  some 
remind  us  of  the  old  home-life  and 
the  scent  of  sweet-briar  under   the 
parlour  window  ;   others  strike  dis- 
may at  prosi)ect  of  months  of  worry, 
and  care,  and  expense  :    some  lead 
the  mind  to  dwell  on  themes  philan- 
thropic,   or    artistic,    or   scientific; 
others  drive  away  pleasant  thoughts, 
and  cause  instead  anxiety  and  alarm; 
some   whisper  most  kindly  words ; 
others  growl  like  bears  ;   some  quiet 
the  heart ;  others  keep  us  awake  at 
night :  some  cause  us  to  yearn  over 


them  fondly  and  read  them  again  ; 
others  are  thrust  out  of  sight  :  some 
are  like  the  fireside ;  others  like  a 
February  tempest. 

How  terrible  it  must  be  to  have 
to  work  side  by  side  with  a  trea- 
cherous and  deadly  enemy,  ready  at 
any  moment  to  spring  upon  us  like 
a  tiger!  Those  poor  colliers  work- 
ing in  the  fatal  pit  at  Wigan  may 
have  been  many  times  within  a 
hair's  breadth  of  an  explosion  of 
that  deadly  gas  which  at  last  swept 
so  great  a  number  out  of  life  in  a 
moment.  Down  in  that  coal-pit,  the 
comparatively  healthy  air  those  men 
breathed  in  an  ordinary  way  may 
have  been  side  by  side  with  foiil 
gases,  with  only  a  thin  measure  of 
rock  between  ;  which  gases,  a  blow 
from  a  pickaxe,  a  sudden  fall  of  the 
roof,  or  even  a  change  in  the  density 
of  the  atmosphere,  may  at  any 
moment  have  liberated,  to  flood  the 
mine  with  death,  A  fearful  pro- 
pincjuity  that:  health  and  death  may 
in  such  places  be  said  to  be  to- 
gether ! 

Curious  cases  sometimes  occur, 
when  we  stand  side  by  side  with 
relatives  of  old  friends,  brought 
strangely  together,  yet  without  any 
knowledge  of  each  other's  presence. 
Not  very  long  ago,  the  present 
writer  was  staying  at  an  hotel  in 
Scarborough ;  on  the  second  morn- 
ing we  found,  as  some  of  us  were 
looking  over  the  visitor's  book,  that 
a  cousin  we  had  never  seen,  was 
staying  in  the  same  house.  We 
rang  for  the  waiter :  the  gendeman 
had  left  by  the  eight-o'clock  train 
that  morning,  having  gone  by  the 
omnibus  to  the  station.  It  was 
rather  curious  that,  on  returning 
from  an  early  ramble,  the  writer 
should  have  stayed  at  the  door  of 
the  hotel,  watching  two  or  three 
gentlemen  set  out,  and  among  them 
doubtless  our  cousin.  It  is  remark- 
able how  near  we  were  to  meeting 
each  other,  yet  were  directly  whirled 
quickly  into  far  separation.  Speak- 
ing of  Scarborough,  reminds  one 
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naturally  of  the  sea.  What  a  vast 
difference  it  must  make  to  one's 
thoughts  and  occupations  in  bye 
hours,  to  one's  healdi  and  appetite^ 
whether  we  live  in  a  district  where 
thick  smoke  fills  ,the  air  and  fre- 
quently obsures  the  sun ;  where  tall 
factories  and  black  chimnies  abound; 
where  the  eyes  rests  on  little  but 
straight,  hard  lines  and  grimy  or 
dingy  colours ;  where,  moreover,  the 
natives  are  a  coarse  and  dirty  lot, 
for  the  most  part,  of  low  amuse- 
ments and  unclean  faces— or  whether 
we  live  beside  the  fresh,  clear  sea, 
with  pure  air  and  wide,  open  pros- 
pects and  sense  of  freedom,  beneath 
a  clear  sky,  with  the  grand  tone  of 
the  waves  often  in  our  ears,  witii 
printless  sands  to  entice  our  foot- 
steps, with  our  windows  scanning 
the  far  purple  of  the  sea,  and  taking 
the  reflection  of  a  hundred  sunsets  ! 
How  diflerently  our  thoughts  would 
be  apt  to  move,*  influen<^  by  two 
such  opposite  classes  of  surround- 
ings !  Yioyf  contrasted  the  themes 
started  for  meditation  by  such  varied 
scenes,  lying  side  by  side  such  two 
houses.!  How  much  easier  health 
exists  by  the  seaside,  with  its  dean 
breezes  and  life-giving  ozone,  than 
among  dense  and  foul  air  of  many 
works  and  factories;  where  it  has 
happened  that  the  pestilent  fumes 
of  chemical  works  have  killed  all  the 
trees  within  two  miles  round,  whose 
gaunt  and  naked  arms  seem  to  cry 
out  to  heaven  against  the  deadly 
nuisance ! 

Side  by  side  with  our  own  modest 
cottage,  we  would  like  to  have  the 
sweet  influence  of  a  leaping,  moun- 
tain torrent,  ever  filling  the  air  with 
a  delightful  murmur,  looking  down 
on  to  whose  sparkling  water  pel- 
lucid, going  by  with  most  charming 
monotony,  we  could  gase  motionless 
by  the  hour,  when  leisure  moments 
recurred.  As  compared  with  a  look- 
out on  to  a  dead  wall,  above  which 
countless  black-topped  chimnies  vol- 
ley forth  dense  fumes  of  deleterious 
«moke,   how   vastly  prefenbk  to 


have  a  great  lichen-stained  rock  la 
the  middle  of  our  garden,  of  pic- 
turesque outline  and  cdour,  wfaereoa 
mav  grow  stonecrops,  hea&er,  fiaott^ 
and  other  wildlinss.  Beyond  this  we 
would  like  an  aUuvial  meadow  ok 
two,  green  throughout  the  year,  and 
over  this  some  great  moontau^ 
soaring  boldly  into  the  sky,  certam- 
ly  over  aooo  feet  hig^  and  often 
gathering  fleeor  clouds  about  ifti 
noar^  haul,  hign  above  laich  gtovM 
fringmg  its  flimkar  On  Ions  and 
leisun^  evenings,  when  work  wys. 
over,  metfainks  it  w<nild  be  pleasant 
to  live  side  by  side  wim  such 
fitvourcKl  variety  of  stream,  dale,  and 
rocky  heights,  and  to  nunole  at  will 
among  ever-changing  comhinariopi 
of  cM,  wood,  and  watei;  During 
autumn  evenings,  it  could  do  ns  no 
harm  to  sit  in  loqg  silence  at  «ii 
eastern  window,  and  watch  the 
mocHi  so  peacefrdhr  rising  above  a 
dark  line  of  wavy  nilla. 

Verily,  one's  sunoundinf;^  about 
home  must  considerably  influence, 
us,  though  we  may  perceive  it  not. 
How  different  a  thing  life  at  such  a 
home  must  be  to  many  a  poor  child*! 
grimy  eaostence  in  ftqnfllid  courts^ 
shut  oat  from  every  grace  and 
beauty  of  the  worid!  IIow  such 
chfldien  would  Ifbndle  a  cow^pt 
What  would  they  think,  if  theycoud 
suddenljr  be  placed  by  die  tide  as  it 
was  rolhng  in  before  a  smart  breei^ 
while  thesky  was  one  bla^  of  crim- 
son cloud  ?  Surely  there  would  be 
glee  at  the  sight,  and  the  clapping 
of  litde  hands^  and  many  a  meny 
lau{^  with  longing  to  remain  side 
by  side  with  such  thiqgs  of  beauty* 
We  wonder  how  some  poor  chikfaeii 
grow  up  at  all,  much  more  how  they 
can  arrive  at  honourable  age,  amid 
the  filth  and  depravity,  and  find 
words  and  evil  deeds,  of  so  many 
streets  and  courts  of  oar  great  town% 
where  so  many  poor  litde  cfaildiea 
must  be  broaght  np.  What  alkw- 
ances  most  be  made  for  peofdc^  wfaq 
from  childhood  here  only  knenn. 
the  low-pndncfs  and  dqmnred 
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habits,  and  impure  air  of  such  places  ! 
Side  by  side  widi  squalor  and  sin, 
ivhat  power  is  needed  to  lead  young 
spirits  to  the  light !  No  wonder  so 
many  pass  into  a  life  of  corruption 
and  foul  deeds  :  their  surroundings, 
savouring  of  the  night,  must  ])rove 
an  inducement  towards  deeds  of 
darkness,  rather  than  to  wliat  is 
good.  It  is  a  good,  yea,  a  noble 
effort  towards  improving  the  young 
among  the  very  poor,  when  kind 
friends  unite  to  send  the  children  in- 
to the  country,  the  children  uf  Lon- 
don especially,  when  for  one  brief 
day  they  may  breathe  pure  air,  and 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  bounty  of  the 
fields.  Side  by  side  with  daisies 
and  primroses,  within  sound  of  free 
blackbirds,  or  otherwise  among  new- 
mown  hay,  how  different  such  child- 
ren must  feel,  as  sights  and  sounds 
of  counlr)'  life  enter  their  little  minds 
with  all  the  freshness  of  a  new  crea- 
tion ! 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  the 
grave  consequences  that  befal  us 
from  the  character  of  those  anionic 
wl'.om  we  are  constrained  to  dwell. 
Cioocl,  beneficent,  kindly  peoi)le — 
huw  they  raise  the  standard  of  our 
life  and  hai)piness  !  evil,  malignant, 
vimlent  persons — how  they  lower 
our  morality  and  enjoyment !  Kach 
day  of  their  lives  are  most  men  sadly 
reminded  of  the  mixed  population 
among  which  perforce  they  live.  Ill- 
blended  people  crop  up  on  so  many 
different  occasions  :  harsh,  selfish, 
grasping  men  assert  themselves  so 
forcibly :  perncious,  overbearing, and 
malignant  individuals,  injure  our 
peace  so  often,  that  it  soothes  our 
suspicion  of  strangers,  and  calms 
down  our  sense  of  wrong,  whenever 
we  come  side  by  side  with  one  gen- 
tle and  tnie  man  of  heart.  We 
breathe  more  freely,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view :  our  hearts  arc  grati- 
fied, as  when  we  look  upon  some 
goodly  design  of  God.  It  is  most 
true,  and  sad  as  true,  that  many  of 
the  sufferings  of  men  arise  from 
dwelling  side  by  side  witli  unprin- 


cipled persons.  And  it  is  lament- 
ably apparent  how  much  more 
jjowerful  for  evil  the  majority  of 
men  are  than  for  good.  One  base 
spirit,  of  no  right  principle  of  action, 
given  over  by  himself  to  ungodly 
deeds  and  crafty  plans,  to  waylay 
and  injure  unoffending  people,  is 
able  to  poison  a  whole  neighbour- 
hood. Those  who  are  constrained 
to  abide  near  such  a  reprobate  will 
most  likely  suffer  acutely  j  either  by 
sustaining  direct  personal  wrong,  or 
from  a  sense  of  great  injustice  to 
others,  and  the  resentment  the  mind 
vividly  feels  at  foul  actions  per- 
petrated with  ai)parent  impunity. 
Many  a  man  suffering  under  some 
cniel  wrong,  and  dwelling  often  on 
the  many  injuries  he  must  stand 
quietly  by  and  see  inflicted  on  other 
and  gentle  people,  has  cried  out  in 
his  soul — "Woe  is  me,  that  I  am 
constrained  to  dwell  with  Mesech, 
and  to  have  my  habitation  among 
the  tents  of  Kedar  !" 

There  is  one  good  thing :  there 
are  considerable  distances  among 
the  stars.  Maybe,  some  time  or 
other,  we  shall  realise  them. 

A\'e  sujjpose  no  scene  affords  so 
great  contrasts  of  diversified  hu- 
manity as  the  Downs  on  the  Derby 
Day.  There  are  brought  together 
the  highest  and  the  lowest,  the  best 
and  worst :  there  are  princes  and 
thimblc-ring  adepts ;  dukes  and 
gipsies;  marchioness  and  Perdita;. 
grave  old  judges  and  adroit  pick- 
pockets ',  travelling  Welsh  harpists, 
and  noisy  organ-grinders  \  elegantly- 
dressed  youths  with  light  dust  coats, 
and  veils,  and  delicate  kids ;  frowsy, 
low  Jews,  who  look  as  though  they 
had  emerged  from  a  cellar ;  neatly- 
dressed  girls,  with  fresh  "morning 
faces  "  and  frank  eyes,  side  by  side 
possibly  with  tight-pantalooned  vil- 
lains in  snuff-coloured  long  coat,. 
and  d(^void  of  collar,  but  with  a  sort 
of  hairy  boatman's  cap  above  greasy 
locks  plastered  down  beside  their 
ears,  and  holding  a  crooked  ashen 
stick;  clergymen  and  tumbling  play* 
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ers;  four-in-hand  beside  a  coster- 
monger's  cart ;  some  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  government  and  re- 
turned convicts;  plainly  dressed 
English  gentlemen,  and  gaudy  Eas- 
terns ;  vociferous  Yankees  and  silent 
Germans;  with  all  that  motley  as- 
sembla)ge  of  gamesters,  dealers  in 
extraordinary  curiosities,  men  sup- 
posing themselves  musical,  and  of 
others  trafficing  in  all  the  wants  of 
mankind.  One  would  wonder  where 
some  of  the  rare  specimens  of  human- 
ity come  from,  and  yrhat  they  do  in 
common  life ;  for  you  see  at  the 
Derby  queer  people  who  never 
seem  to  come  forward  at  any  other 
time.  All  this  heterogeneous  com- 
pany is  brought  together  from  the 
four  winds,  placed  side  by  side  on 
the  Epsom  Downs,  for  a  few  short 
hours  once  in  the  year:  then  scat- 
tered again  into  ten  thousand  differ- 
ent homes.  The  Downs  are  verit- 
ably "common"  ground  for  the 
time ;  but  how  immensely  diverse 
the  homes  of  those  there  collected ! 
Two  men  shall  sit  side  by  side, 
as  in  a  railway  -  carriage,  reading 
the  same  paper,  dressed  much 
alike,  discussing  some  common 
topic ;  yet  really  as  opposed  to  one 
another  as  the  poles  of  the  earth. 
If  we  look  down  to  the  bottom  of 
their  real  individual  life,  two  sudi 
men — in  purpose,  taste,  intellect, 
channels  of  thought,  hopes,  and 
feelings — may  have  scarcely  a  point 
in  common.  One  may  look  out  on 
life  as  a  theatre  for  enjoyment,  or 
for  acquiring  wealth :  the  other  as 
an  arena  whereon  to  train  spirits 
for  a  higher  life.  One  sees  its 
money  value  in  everything :  the 
other  tries  to  find  in  things  the 
intention  of  their  Creator*  One 
may  view  things  in  the  light  of 
selfish  acquirement :  the  other  not 
so.  One  may  be  narrow  in  thouf^t 
and  feeling,  bound  down  to  a  little 
grove  of  daily  oocnpations;  the 
other  expansive  mentaUj^  soaring 
at  times  far  beyond  the  contncted 
sphere  of  his  conmion  worit  in  Ibe 


• 

woM.  Yet.  outwardly  there  ii 
sourcely  a  difference  in  two  suqi 
people :  we  might  at  first  sight  mii« 
take  one  for  the  otheCi.  The  genq» 
of  what  opposite  characters  exist  in 
schoolboys  aiming  their  tasks  on 
the  same  forms  I  One  will  develop 
into  die  conscientious  deigyma^;. 
another  into  the  pothouse  drodlgif^ 
One  develops  slowly  into  the  wSk- 
ooLtoT  of  the  House  of  Commons;. 
anoAer  becomes  a  low  comic  sin^. 
One  storms  eveiy  height  before  huf^ 
and  sits  at  lenigth  as  ChanceUqr 
on  the  woolsack ;  another  makes  a. 
butcher. 

Full   of  life  ax^  qurits,  thuee 
schoolboys  are  ool  fiar  |i  holidajf^ 
revdling  in  the  day's  fimdom,  eft- 
joying  fiwsh  air  and  sunshine,  ,aa 
they  wend  oat  of  WA  Streeti  and 
by  and  bye  torn  xrfT  atoog  iroodland 
wa\^  and  grassy  fidds,  until  thqr 
amve  at  a  quiet  little  village^  dun^ 
bering  away  its  life  these  autami 
afternoons.    Turning  off  the  road, 
they  approach  the  peaceful  draspk- 
yard,  resting  in  the  n^  snushine- 
just  as  in  the  fiur  olden,  when  lieavit- 
now  sleei»ng  beneath    die  great 
yew-tree,  that  touches  the  windovra- 
of  the  ancient  church,  were  b 
dreuning,  planning,  loving  hatu 
hoping,  enjo^ng,  and  sufienngi  Tl 
church  is  very  old,  and  in 
good  Norman;  has  not  ' 
restored ;  smells  of  a  £  tu    » 

like  the  faded  crim  m     nin 

great  pew;  andisgr     lyii 
among   other  reasons,  Ix 
the  successive  genmtio      oi 
who  from'  time  to  time  ^oave  co 
up  and  worshipped  within  its  wa 
Yet  these  three  boys  don't 
much  attention  on  the  architi 
or  stay  to  rmd  any  <       or  a 
ii      iptions  on   the  uk 
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one  thousand  years  I  liut  sec  :  they 
are  going  to  the  far  side  the  sacred 
spot :  to  those  three  chesnut-trees : 
now  we  have  it,  as  they  begin  a 
perfect  cannonade  on  the  branches 
witli  sticks  and  stones,  kept  up  for 
an  hour  and  longer  with  right  hard 
work.  Surely  some  mysterious 
charm  must  invest  those  bitter 
horse-chesnuts !  Now  at  last  they 
cease,  after  filling  all  pockets  and 
sundry  bags  and  handkerchiefs : 
then  slowly  and  witli  many  ilevia- 
tions  turn  homewards,  nay,  school- 
wards,  in  the  falling  evening.  How 
jovial  they  are!  how  playful  in 
remarks  to  market  women  returning 
home !  how  they  delight  in  pinning 
a  firework  wheel  to  old  "Mother 
Cox's  "  door  (where  all  the  toffy  is 
bought),  and  letting  it  off,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  that  respect- 
able old  lady  !  How  friendly  those 
entwined  arms,  as  they  slowly  pass 
up  the  town,  and  turn  in  at  the 
gates  of  the  court  of  the  olil  school ! 
But  of  those  three  thus  closely  side 
by  side,  and  occasionally  vowing 
eternal  friendship,  where  are  now 
the  homes !  How  opposed  the 
reality  of  the  life  of  each,  to  that 
imagined  in  those  early  days  !  How 
little  they  have  seen  or  heard  of 
each  other  since !  One  is  now  a 
successful  merchant  at  JJeunos 
Ayres :  one  lost  to  knowledge 
somewhere  in  the  wilds  or  cities  of 
Canada :  while  the  third  (alas  for 
his  keen  penetration  in  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  Oreek  tongue !)  is  at 
this  moment,  we  believe,  tending 
cattle  on  Australian  plains. 

How  we  are  again  and  again 
forcibly  reminded  that  life  means 
dwelling  side  by  side  with  men  of 
various  moulds,  and  implies  contact 
at  one  time  or  other  with  men  and 
women  of  all  shades  of  opinion, 
and  a  multitude  of  gradations  in 
thought,  feeling,  desires,  and  pur- 
pose !  We  must  perforce  encounter 
people  of  utterly  opposed  frame  of 
mind,  and  no  few  of  unfriendly  or 
downright    malignant     intentions ; 


between  whom  we  shall  probably 
meet  with  many  varieties  of  charac- 
ter before  we  arrive  at  one  or  two 
staunch  friends,  true  of  heart  and 
leal  \  men  on  whom  we  can  to  any 
extent  rely.  Hence  great  caution 
is  soon  felt  to  be  needed  with 
strange  people,  which  ought  not  to 
run  into  distrust  of  everybody,  but 
such  as  experience  declares  to  be 
very  necessary  in  passing  through 
this  world  of  humanity  so  curiously 
and  multifariously  compounded. 
Two  or  three  sharp  raps  from  those 
we  trust  in  early  life,  t>vo  or  three 
blows  in  the  back,  in  no  way 
deserved,  are  very  apt  to  shew  us 
the  need  of  careful  dealing  with 
strangers.  There  are  so  many 
rogues  and  reprobates  at  large  in 
the  world,  that  <iuiet  people  are 
often  taken  aback.  None  of  us  are 
as  we  ought  to  be :  but  some  men 
commit  wrong  and  foul  dealing  so 
determinc^lly  and  frequently,  that 
they  are  very  fortunate  who  can 
steer  clear  of  such ;  often,  very 
difficult  in  so  mixed  a  condition  of 
society.  How  grateful  and  sooth- 
ing to  all  our  best  feelings  it  is, 
after  such  dire  conflict,  to  come 
side  by  side  with  a  right  honest 
man,  of  stern  sense  of  justice  and 
deep,  kindly  feelings!  It  is  like 
finding  a  brother  in  the  wilds  of 
Tartary.  Though  not  quite  such 
a  rarity,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  called 
common.  And  how  often  it  happens 
that  those  we  like  most,  or  who 
seem  most  kindly,  are  removed  from 
us  in  some  vexatious  way,  or  are 
so  placed,  socially  and  materially, 
that  intercommunication  of  family 
becomes  rare!  So  that  we  some- 
times ardently  long  for  a  bright 
occasion  when  contact  shall  be 
communion,  and  each  fresh  spirit 
that  alights  beside  us  shall  be  felt 
to  be  congenial;  when  those  who 
are,  or  have  been,  as  one  shall  be 
re-united,  and  there  shall  be  no 
more  separation. 

H.P.,  F.G.S. 
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Every  age  looks  with  considerable  ment.  As  for  parlimentary  reports 
curiosity  on  the  details  respecting  or  editorial  leaders,  they  were  then 
tlie  ages  that  preceded  it,  just  as  we  scarcely  known.  This  sheet  may 
read  with  eagerness  Indian  or  Au-  be  said  to  bear  the  same  relation  to 
stralian  journals.  Distance  lends  the  leading  journals  of  1871  as  an 
enchantment  to  the  view,  and  the  old-fashioned  stage-waggon  bears  to 
smallest  particulars  of  the  daily  life  an  express  train.  Let  us  study  now, 
of  those  who  are  of  us,  and  yet  for  a  few  minutes,  our  Old  News- 
separated  by  the  diameter  of  the  paper,  and  we  shall  behold  some 
earth,  inspire  us  with  interest.  Their  strange  pictures  of  the  past, 
opinions,  disputes,  legislative  enact-  An  existence,  new  to  us,  opens 
mcnts,  police  reports,  even  to  their  before  us.  George  III.  reigns,  and 
advertisements,  are  perused  with  far  Lord  North  governs.  We  possess 
greater  attention  than  if  we  dwelt  no  railways,  no  steamers,  no  gas, 
among  them.  If  we  are  concerned  no  cabs,  no  telegraph.  If  we  wish 
to  know  the  minute  records  of  those  to  proceed  from  Westminster  to  the 
with  whom  we  can  communicate  by  Exchange,  we  hail  a  hackney-coach, 
post  and  by  telegraph,  we  must,  summon  a  waterman,  or  hire  a 
d  fortiori,  gaze  with  lively  interest  chair.  We  carry  our  swords  with 
on  the  chronicles  of  those  from  us,  for  we  may  be  attacked  by  foot- 
whom  we  are  parted  by  a  whole  pads,  if  we  are  out  in  the  dark 
century,  and  with  whom  we  can  alone.  The  debates  in  parliament 
only  converse  in  a  language  of  are  commencing  to  attract  the  at- 
which  no  living  being  possesses  the  tention  of  the  country,  and  Charles 
key.  The  same  means  that  would  Fox  is  beginning  to  take  the  House 
communicate  to  us  the  sayings  and  by  storm.  The  patrician  element 
doings  of  our  colonial  cousins  shall  is  in  the  ascendant ;  but  Alderman 
enlighten  us  as  to  the  proceedings  John  Wilkes  is  being  elected  ^ 
of  our  ancestors.  Before  us  lay  cer-  sheriff  in  the  teeth  of  the  Adminis- 
tain  sheets  of  paper,  never  very  tration.  Royalty  is  divine,  and 
white,  but  now  browned  with  time,  aristocracy  semi-divine.  Lord  Chat- 
They  are  printed  in  three  columns,  ham  bursts  into  tears  when  George 
and  are  about  the  size  of  the  IIL  spoke  to  him  kindly ;  and 
Aihnuzum.  AVe  take  up  one,  and  authors  wait  for  hours  in  noblemen's 
see  the  heading — "  The  London  anterooms,  to  beg  permission  to 
Chronicle,  from  Saturday,  yttnc  present  a  fulsome  dedication,  and 
29,  to  Tuesday,  July  2,  1771.  to  receive  in  payment  five  guineas. 
No.  2270."  It  is  an  Old  Newspaper,  Fine  gentlemen  make  coarse  jokes, 
price  twopence-halfpenny.  It  con-  and  fine  ladies  laugh  merrily  at 
sists  of  eight  pages,  and  is  made  up  them.  Members  of  Parliament  ac- 
of  letters  addressed  to  the  printer,  cept  £,^^00  for  their  votes,  and  men 
of  paragraphs  and  scraps  of  news,  of  fashion  slip  gracefully  Lord 
of  advertisements,  occasional  essays  North's  bribes  under  their  ruffles. 
or  reviews,  anecdotes,  bits  of  scan-  The  new  club  at  Almack's  is  opened. 
dal,  and  such  fragments  of  foreign  The  sweet,  lovely  women  painted 
intelh'gence  as  could  be  obtained  in  by  Re)niolds  meet  us  at  every  turn, 
those  clays,  all  intermingled  together  through  their  rouge,  their  pearl 
without  any  apparent  special  arrange-  white,  and  their  black  patches ;  for 
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Nature  is  not  in  the  mo^lc,  an^I 
Lcaiity  is  only  beautiful  wht;n 
a^lorncrl,  or  ratlior  fli.-.ri;^uri;'l,  tli'j 
most.  \Vc  ran  .ittcnM  llic  I  Mike  of 
Hamilton's  wchling,  an<l  ulIioM 
hi  in  marry  his  bride  with  a  f.url;iin- 
ring.  Wc  can  Iicar  ('harlcs  Fox 
<;ursing  over  the  cards,  and  J^ord 
March  shoutini:  over  tl)e  <jrlds  at 
Newmarket.  Wc  encounter  the 
crowd  stru;^;.diji;:  to  see  the  Vio- 
letta,  or  tiie  (lamjierini,  at  the 
(Jpera  House.  We  go  to  Covent 
(ianh:n  to  apphiud  (iarrick  in 
"  kicliarrl  in.,"  and  to  the  Hay- 
market  to  lau;^h  at  Foole  in  tlie 
"West  Indian."  We  halt  to  ob- 
serve the  'ju.'iiity,  tlie  mar  r  .iron is, 
and  the  Hue  ladies  troo|»ing  to  tlie 
masrjuerade  ox  to  Mad:imL(Jrirneiy's. 
The  great  J^nglish  are  tc-rril^ly  dis- 
S(;lute ;  they  gamble,  swear,  drink  ; 
im])ort  singing  and  danring  wcjuil-u, 
upon  wliom  tlu:y  squander  f(;rtiiries. 
The  mi<ldle  classes  are  extra va-aiit 
Inryond  measiu'e  ;  they  dice,  diiKe. 
drink,  and  fn:((M('nt  Vauxhall,  Rane- 
Jagh,  and  the  Kidottos.  l'"l«et  mar- 
riages au:  (ommon,  ainl  tin;  prar- 
ti(  r  of  malrimony  itself  is  fa iliuL;.  ii.i-) 
<:onlrm]jt  and  suspicion.  Inel;r;- 
ated,  unbelieving  parsons  ai)oi!iid, 
ready  to  li<k  their  patn;n*s  sh<»es, 
U)  take  a  hand  at  faro,  to  \v)\y\  a 
swearinj^Muateh  with  the  bi-.-^l  ;  and 
ijiiiiv*  willing-  -  the  bottle  in  (;iie 
hand  and  the  prayer-book  \\\  the 
oilier  to  invoke  the  bles>inLis  of 
thir  (■Jinnh  on  anv  runawav  rrjuble 
that  m.iy  re'juire  iheir  services. 
I  )r.  Johnson  is  helping;  liiinseif,  with 
his  lingers,  to  lump  sugar  at  Mrs. 
Thral«''s,  or  carou.siiiL;  with  Percv, 
and  I.ani;(on,  anil  (•old.^miih.  and 
iJoswell  "at  the  ^'Turk's  Head." 
Smollell,  the  S<-olch  surgeon,  de- 
light>  us  with  77ir  /U/rnifi/r.s  of 
i\oii,tich  I\iim{oni  and  Ptn^rinc 
J^itkl,\  whilst  Kichardson,  thebook- 
seller,draws  the  tears  of  thesentimen- 
tal  o\er  the  .sorrows  of  the  virtuous 
I'amcla.  That  adnu'rer  i)f  nuiseular 
(.Jhrislianiiy,  lleury  l''ielding,  has 
regaled  us  with  the  exciting  records 


of  the  careers  of  Joseph  Andrews 
anrl  Tom  Jones ;  and  the  Rev. 
J.aurence  Sterne  has  interested  the 
world  in  his  narrative  of  **  A  Senti- 
mental Journey."  Sir  Josluia  Rey- 
nolds paints  the  prettie.st  faces  in 
Kngland  :  and  Cjliver  Goldsmith, 
after  having  given  to  his  country 
that  most  kindly  and  simple-minded 
of  clergymen,  "  The  Vicar  of  AVake- 
tleld,"  is  doomed  to  die  of  poverty 
and  sickness  when  only  forty-four 
years  old.  "W'e  are  in  the  age  of 
the  "  Jleefstake  Club,"  amidst  such 
men  as  I'ox,  Sheridan,  Selwyn,  An- 
drews, .\rabin,  C.  IJannistcr,  Saville, 
Carey,  J.ord  Oalway — in  the  age  of 
the  greatest  wits,  the  best  actors, 
the  most  accomjilished  dramatists, 
and  the  most  unprincij>led  men  that 
ever  nourished  in  I'jigland. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  the  public 
press  records.  The  whole  first 
jjagc  of  the  number  in  question  of 
the  Lcf.'i/t'N  Chronicle  is  filled  with 
a  translation  of  the  journal  of  M.  de 
Ilougainville,  the  Irench  navigator 
in  the  I'alkland  Islands  and  the 
Indian  Arehipelago,  in  the  years 
1 763  and  64.  'J 'ravels  in  those 
days  were  far  more  eagerly  perused 
than  now :  for  the  earth  had  not 
been  so  well  exjilored,  and  all  that 
seemed  to  throw  more  ligJit  on 
jihysical  geograjjhy  was  gladly  re- 
<eive(L  'J'he  t"ir.->t  passage  of  interest 
in  the  second  ])age  is  the  following: — 
••  Translation  of  the  original  affidavit 
of  the  (Jhev.  d'Mon.  as  sworn  by  him 
before  the  Lord  Mayor  last  Satur- 
<lay  at  the  Mansion  House,  touch- 
ing the  policies  of  insurance  that 
have  made  so  much  noise.  The 
Chevalier  won  hi  have  given  before 
his  affidavit  to  the  jniblic,  who  have 
so  imi)atiently  ex])ected  it,  had  he 
not  been  obliged  to  take  the  advice 
of  his  tViends  and  protectors  in 
I'rance  as  well  as  in  England. 
"Charles  d'J'lon  dc  lieauraont,  knight 
of  tlie  Royal  Military  Order  of 
St.  Louis,  captain  of  Dragoons,  an- 
cient Aide-de-Camp  of  my  Lord 
the    Marshal,     Prince    Duke    and 
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Count  de  Broglio;    Censor  Royal 
for  History  and  the  Belies  Lettres 
in  France,    and  formerly  Minister 
Plenipotentiary    of   his   own  most 
Christian  Majesty,  to  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  residing  now  in  Petty 
France,    Westminster,   swears    and 
makes  oath,"     Then  the  deponent 
proceeds  to  declare  that  he  never 
had  any  part  in  the   policies    of 
insurance  that  had   been  made  re- 
lating to  his  person.      "That  he 
never  touched  a  guinea  from  any 
person  or  persons,   on  account  dL 
said  insurances ;  that  he  never  woold 
enter   into    negotiations    with    any 
persons,  however   considerable  the 
sums  that  had  been  offered  to  him, 
and  which  haveamounted  tO;£'25,ooo, 
to  prove  his  sex.     That  he  had  not 
received  any    sum    to    make    this 
journey  ;    that    he    had    made    it 
voluntarily,  to  avoid   all  suspicion 
and  the  vexation  that   this  public 
jobbing  has  involuntarily  occasioned 
to  him,  as  well  as  for  his  health  and 
particular  affairs,  protesting,  on  hi$r 
honour,  that  he  is  not  interested  for 
a  single   shilling    in   the   aforesaid 
policies.     What  this  public  jobbing 
consisted  of  is  not  clearly  explained, 
though  we  can  pretty  well  imagine ; 
but  the  notions  of  public  honour  are 
so  lax  that  a  diplomatist  of  Euro- 
pean reputation  is  constrained   to 
take  a  solemn  oath  that  he  is  not 
speculating  on  public  credulity,  and 
that  he  does  not  intend  to  defraud 
the  unwary. 

In  all  ages  there  have  been 
mysteries.  In  187 1  the  political 
prii^iples  of  Mr.  Disraeli  are  a 
mystery.  Why  Mr.  Brace  should 
be  permitted  to  mismanage  the 
Home  affairs,  and  Mr,  Ayrton  be 
allowed  to  display  his  total  ignor- 
ance of  the  rudiments  of  Art,  as 
well  as  his  especial  knack  for  mak- 
ing offensive  observations,  are  mys- 
teries that  probably  will  remain 
unsolved  during  our  days.  In  1771 
Charles  Genevieve  Louise  Augusta 
Timothie  d'Eon  de  Beamnont,  by 
tiuns  a  dashing   officer,    a   distin- 


guished politicum,  a  brilliant  writer, 
and  a  fiwdnating  woman,  waa  the 
all-absorbing  mysteiy.     His  career 
had  been  a  sii^galariy  adventurona 
one.    The  son  of  an  advoca^  and 
king's  councillor  of  Tonnerre  d'Eon, 
in.  eariy  youth  he  displayed  extnip 
ordinary  skill  in   manly   exerdaes    . 
and  at  the  same  time  produced  two 
important   political   and   historic, 
essays  which*  gave  him  his  repatap 
tion.    When  twenty-seven  years  old, 
he  was  sent  by  the  Prince  de  Ccmti, 
director  of  the  Secret  Hinistry  (^.   • 
Louft  XV.,  to  fulfil  a  delicate  miasioa 
in  Russia.  He  reached  St  Petolnuglh- 
in  the  character  of  an  acoomfdiahed 
.  woman  ;    was   introduced   to.  the 
Empress  Elizabeth,  won  her  favour, 
and  was  appointed  her  reader.    TI16 
lady  companion  woriced  so  well  on ' 
the  mind  of  her  Imperial  mistress, 
that  France    gained   the   Snariaa 
alliance.     For  a  considerable  timd' 
Mdlle.  d'Eau — as  the  Epicene  readtf 
was  designated — ^was  the.  medium  of 
all  die  secret  corresjpondkmce,  be- 
tween  His  Most  Christian  Majesty 
and  the  Empress  of  the  North. 

Alter  a  journey  to  iParis,  wiiexe- 
d'Eon  was  rewarded  by  the'  Siag 
with  the  cross  of  St  Lotus,  a  Ueo^ 
tenancy  in  a  Dragoon  regimen^  and 
the  Secretaryship  to  the  L^iadon  at 
St  Petersbiu]^h,  he  returned  to  the 
northern  capital  as  the  brother  of 
the  former  l^y  reader.  Her  Majesty 
does  not  appear  to  have  detected 
the  stratagem,  or  possibly  prderxed 
d'Eon  in  his  new  guise.     At  all   « 
events,  the    Chevalier   was   highly 
successful    He  intrigued  in&vour 
of  his  master,  and  caiued  the  fall  of 
the  Grand  Chancellor   Bistrecheff, 
wtfo  was  replaced  by  Count  Woron- 
sow,  a  partisan  of  France.    In  time 
d'Eon  became  Minister  Plenipoten^ 
tiary  at  St  Petersburgh,  but  had  to 
resign  his  post  owing  to  Ul-healdu 
On  leaving,  Count  Woronzow  ex- 
pressed  regrets   at  bis  departure^ 
though  his  first  jouipey  had  cost  ■ 
Russia    200,000  men,  add  fiftosa  - 
millions  of  rubles.    To  which  ^^  > 
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minister  replied,  that  at  all  events  the 
Empress  had  aainired  everlasting 
glory.  Glory,  according  to  the 
Frenchman's  view,  was  an  ample 
compensation  for  any  number  of 
lives,  any  waste  of  treasure.  D'Kon 
returned  home  with  a  new  treaty 
between  France,  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark ;  but  tired  of  diplo- 
macy, he  abandoned  i)r(jtocals  for 
the  sword.  He  fought  with  distinc- 
tion in  several  battles,  and  at  Aster- 
^\nck,  with  half  a  squadron  of  Dra- 
goons, he  captured  a  battaHon  of 
the  enemy. 

When     he    recovered    from    his 
wounds,  he  was  sent  to  I^ondon,  as 
Secretar}'  of  Legation  to  the  1  )uke  of 
Nevemois ;  and  soon  after,  having 
beaten  the  English  Oovemment  by 
the  speed  of  his  intelligence,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  rank   of  Slinistcr 
Plcnipotentiar}''  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James.     Here  his  prosperity  ceased, 
and  reverses  began  to  fall  ui)on  him. 
Devoted   as   the  Chevalier  was   to 
French  interests,   he  had   powerful 
enemies  at  Versailles,  ready  to  effect 
his  ruin,  notwithstanding  the  great 
services  he  had  rendered  his  country'. 
Mad.  de  Pompadour,  jealous  of  his 
influence  and  of  his  secret  correspon- 
dence with  the  King,  and,  woman- 
like,  unable   to  brook    that   Louis 
should  have  any  confidential  adviser 
other  than  herself,  with  her  satellites 
plotted  against  him,  to  such  purpose 
that  the  weak-minded  monarch  recal- 
led him.    D'Eon  sent  his  resignation, 
but  declined  to  return  to  Paris,  hav- 
ing no  inclination  to  become  person- 
ally acquainted  ^vith  the  interior  of  the 
Bastille.  The  Count  de  Guerchy  re- 
quired at  first  I)'F.on  to   act   as   his 
Secretary  of  Embassy,  to  which  D'Eon 
refused  ;  and  in  his  turn  he  accused 
de  Guerchy  of  having  endeavoured 
to  poison  him,  by  administering  to 
him   some    Champagne    containing 
opium.  Undignified  reproaches  were 
banded     between    the    two    diplo- 
matists.     D'Eon   appealed   to    the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  which  found 
that  the  attempt  to  poison  had  been 


proved,  and  the  Count  de  Guerchy 
had  to  retire  from  England.  The 
Chevalier  remained  master  of  the 
situation,  for  no  other  French  Minis- 
ter was  appointed  in  London. 

The  King  had  so  much  confidence 
in  him  that  he  permitted  him  to  re- 
l)resent  I'Yance  officiously,  if  not  offi- 
cially, and  for  his  past  ser\*ices  His 
Majesty  awarded  him  a  pension  c 
1 2,000  francs  per  annum.  For  fo  . 
teen  years  the  Chevalier  resided  "^ 
J^ngland,  during  which  time  he  neve"^ 
forgot  his  nationality,  and  he  never 
allowed  an  opportunity  to  escape 
wherein  he  could  serve  his  country. 
It  is  said  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment had  offered  him  ;^5 0,000  for 
certain  state  papers,  and  that  he, 
with  an  incomiptibility  seldom  met 
with  in  an  age  when  every  man  had 
his  price,  declined  the  tempting  offer. 

D'Eon,  having  publicly  appearing 
on  several   occasions  as  a  woman, 
society,  in   1771,  when  he  was   43 
years    of   age,   was    making    itself 
busy  in  speculating  as  to  his  sex. 
Discussions  arose  on   the   subject ; 
and,  as  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  affirms,  no 
Englishmen  can  differ  on  any  subject 
under    the  sun  without  being  pre-. 
pared  to  back  their  opinions,  wagers 
were  laid  to  heavy  amounts,  and  se- 
veral attempts   at    abduction  were 
made  to  enable  the  disputants  to  set- 
tle the  question.     D'Eon,   to  save 
himself  from  annoyances,  was  com- 
pelled to  absent  himself  from  Lon- 
don, and  for  some  months  he  travel- 
led in  Ireland.     "  La  Roi  est  tnorf; 
vive  la  Roi  /"  cried  the  French.  Louis 
the    Well-beloved   succeded   Louis 
XV.;  and  in  1775  ^^  ^^^ct  was  pro- 
mulgated, permitting  the  return  of 
the  Clievalier  to  France,  and  restor- 
ing upon  him  full  protection  of  per- 
son and  property,  on  condition  that 
his  lips  should  be  sealed  as  to  thepast: 
The  Marquis    de  Pninevaux    was 
even  sent  to  London  to  arrange 
with  his  creditors —  for  D'Eon  was 
not  economical  in  his  ways;  but  the 
negotiation  fell  through.  Eventually, 
however,   the  French  Government 
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paid  a  handsome  sum  to  Lord  Fer- 
rarsto  redeem  certain  state  papers  de- 
posited with  him  by  D'Eon,  as  secu- 
rity for  some  considerable  advances. 
In  1777  the  Chevalier  returned 
to  France,  after  receiving  a  letter 
from  M.  de  Vergeunes,  enclosing  a 
safe-conduct,  and  insisting,  by  order 
of  the  King,  on  his  resuming  his 
proper  guise — that  is,  female  attire. 
Nevertheless,  he  presented  himself 
at  court  as  a  Captain  of  Dragoons ; 
but  the  Queen  desired  him  to  ap- 
pear in  the  garb  of  her  sex.  So  the 
veteran  diplomatist,  the  daring  ca- 
valry officer,  the  brilliant  historian, 
proceeded  to  pay  his  respects  to 
her  Majesty  with  his  athletic  limbs 
encased  in  a  black  velvet  gown,  and 
his  martial  and  scarred  face  closely 
shaven  and  painted.  Public  curi- 
osity was  rife,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
explain  by  what  state  reasons  the 
hero  of  Osterwick  had  become  a 
woman.  Conjectures  of  every  kind, 
and  supposed  confidences  engrossed 
the  attention  of  Paris  society.  Each 
man  professed  to  know  more  than 
his  neighbour  3  all  possessed  pub- 
licly the  key  to  the  mystery;  all 
doubted  privately.  After  undergoing 
an  unpleasant  adventure  at  the 
Opera,  where  he  was  insulted  with- 
out being  able  to  demand  satisfac- 
tion, he  paid  a  visit  to  his  native 
city.  On  the  invitation  of  the  Baron 
de  Breteuil,  he  retired  to  England. 
When  the  revolution  broke  out  he 
lost  his  pension ;  but  George  III. 
granted  him  another  of  ^200  a-year 
from  his  privy  purse  \  for  D'Eon  was 
popular  at  court,  and  Queen  Char- 
lotte liked  his  society.  He,  more- 
over, gave  lessons  in  fencing,  at- 
tired in  female  garb,  and  held  pas- 
sai;cs  of  arms  with  the  celebrated 
Chevalier  de  St.  George,  who  was 
the  only  man  tliat  equalled  him  in 
skill.  When,  in  18 10,  the  Chevalier 
d'Eon  (lied,  the  curiosity  of  the 
public  was  gratified.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  body  was  made  by  the 
surgeon  to  the  French  king,  and  by 
Mr.  Copeland,  an  English  surgeon, 


who  both  certified  that  the  deceased 
had  belonged  to  the  sex  of  Adanu 
So  the  truth  came  from  the  bottom 
of  the  well  after  many  years  sus- 
pense; but  the  key  to  the  riddle 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  dis* 
covered.  The  whys  and  wherefores 
can  never  be  known,  and  all  further 
speculation  has  necessarily  ceased, 
from  the  impossibility  of  its  leading 
to  further  information.  It  is  averred 
that  d'Eon  was  a  right-minded  man, 
and  that  no  improper  purpose  actu- 
ated his  conduct.  He  wrote  nume- 
rous historical,  political,  and  econo- 
mical works,  including  an  essay  on 
England  and  its  government,  which 
created  much  sensation. 

A  great  civic  struggle  was  taking 
place  in  our  capital,  on  the  ist  July,. 
1 77 1,  a  struggle  possessing  a  poli- 
tical significance,  and  occupying  a 
considerable  space  in  the  columns 
of  the  London  Chronicle,  Mr.  Al- 
derman John  Wilkes,  M.P.  for 
Middlesex,  was  contesting  the 
Shrievalty  of  the  City  of  London 
with  the  Government  candidates, 
John  Wilkes  —  the  brewer's  son, 
the  translator  of  Anacreon,  the 
editor  of  the  poems  of  Catullus, 
and  the  conductor  of  the  North 
Briton^  the  scholar  and  the  dema- 
gogue, the  patriot  and  the  spend- 
thrift, the  cultivated  gentleman 
and  the  low  debauchee,  the  ugliest 
and  the  most  pleasing  man  of  his 
time,  —  had  been  released  from 
prison,  had  been  re-elected  in  Par- 
liament in  the  teeth  of  Government, 
and  had  won  his  action  against  the 
Crown,  in  the  Common  Pleas,  and 
obtained  ^4000  damages.  The 
noble  patriot,  according  to  some, 
or  the  pestilent  agitator,  according 
to  others,  after  pocketing  the 
^20,000  and  receiving  condescend- 
ingly the  plate,  jewels,  wines,  furni- 
ture, and  embroidered  purses  lined 
with  golden  guineas  presented  to 
him  by  his  constitutional  admirers, 
had  been  elected  Alderman  for 
Farringdon  Without,  and  now  had 
been  nominated  with  Mr.  Frederick 
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Bull  to  serve  as  Sheriff.     The  usual 
election  tactics  were  pursued  by  both 
parties,  and  the  administration  was 
freely  accused   of  bribery,   corrup- 
tion, and   intimidation.     The   Earl 
of   Sandwich,    first    Lord    of    the 
Admiralty,  did  not  disdain   to  re- 
quest in  writing  the  vote  of  an  in- 
fluential    liver)'man    in    favour    of 
Aldcnnen    Kirkman   and    Plumbe, 
the   Government   candidates.     Mr. 
Deputy  Paterson  addressed  a  circu- 
lar letter  to    tlie   active   friends   of 
Government  to  vote  for  the  above- 
mentioned  gentlemen.      [Mr.  Stan- 
ley, a  butcher,  of  Aldgate,  stated 
publicly  that  two  nameless  gentle- 
men had  called  upon  him,  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  his  vote  for  Kirkman 
and   Plumbe  by  the   offer  of  two 
state  -  lottery  tickets.      The    incor- 
ruptible butcher  refused   the  bribe 
with  scorn,  and  boldly  declared  he 
would  vote  for  the  people's  candi- 
dates,  Wilkes  and   Bull.      We   all 
know  that  in  modem  pari  iam en  tar}' 
elections  that  patriotic  individual,  the 
British  tradesman,  is  never  purchased 
by  aspiring  candidates  to  legislative 
honours,  that  he  is  blind  to  exhibi- 
tions of  ten-pound  notes,    deaf  to 
promises   of    valuable  custom,    in- 
sensible to  the  prospects  of  obtain- 
ing a  place  in  a  public  office  for  a 
younger   son   or   a   nephew.      Mr. 
Stanley,  though  he  probably  did  not 
disdain  to  give  his  customers  short 
weight,   objected   to   consider    two 
lottery-tickets  as  an  equivalent  for 
his  vote,  and  moreover,  he  would 
receive    orders   from    no    official. 
Britons  never,  never  shall  be  slaves. 
The   British  tradesman  brooks  no 
interference,  and  the   Right   Hon. 
John    Bright  declared  some    time 
ago  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
England  would   cease  to  be  a  fit 
residence  for  the  shopkeeper,  were 
he  no  longer  permitted  to  defraud 
and  poison  his  customers  with  im- 
punity. 

Mr.  Stanley  was  not  the  only 
virtuous  patriot  of  his  class ;  for  we 
find  an  affidavit  in  which  one  John 


Green,  of  Chiswell  Street,  Moor- 
fields,  pencutter,  maketh  oath  that 
being  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Leopard, 
sword  cutler,  of  New  Street,  Fetter 
Lane,  he,  deponent,  heard  Mr. 
Marsilen,  of  Salisbury  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  schoolmaster,  declare  that 
the  Administration  had  offered  him 
a  lottery-ticket  to  give  his  vote  for 
Aldermen  Kirkman  and  Plumbe,  at 
the  election  for  Sheriffs,  and  that 
deponent  thought  it  his  duty  as  a 
good  citizen  to  give  his  affidavit  to 
the  liver>'men  of  London,  to  prove 
that  undue  influence  is  exerting  at 
this  crisis. 

Notwithstanding  visits  from  gen- 
tlemen with  lotter)'-tickets  and  let- 
ters from  ministers,  the  government 
candidates  were  defeated,  and  the 
people's  champions  were  triumphant- 
ly returned.  Mr.  Alderman  Wilkes 
was  at  the  head  of  the  poll  with  2315 
votes,  and  Mr.  Bull  was  second  with 
2194;  whilst  Alderman  Kirkmanand 
Plumbe  were  left  out,  though  they 
made  a  good  fight  of  it.  We  are 
informed  that  the  people  celebrated 
its  victory  by  its  favourite  diversion, 
of  breaking  the  windows  of  its  poli- 
tical adversaries.  A  numerous  con- 
course assembled  before  the  Guild- 
hall, and  the  Mansion  House,  to 
compel  the  inhabitants  of  the  City 
to  illuminate  on  account  of  the  suc- 
cess of  Wilkes.  The  mob  divided, 
one  portion  proceeding  to  Comhill, 
whilst  another  paraded  along  Cheap- 
side,  St.  Paul's,  and  Fleet  Street. 
The  people,  generally  speaking,  gave 
the  occui)ants  of  the  houses  facing 
their  route  time  to  light  up,  but 
occasionally  they  playfully  expedited 
the  action  of  the  occupiers  by  throw- 
ing stones  through  the  windows. 
At  Charing  Cross,  Mr  Wilkes'  ad- 
mirers shouted  for  Lord  North ;  but 
the  Prime  Minister  not  making  his 
appearance,  they  contented  them* 
selves  by  wrecking  a  public-house^ 
in  which  a  constable  had  taken  re- 
fuge. Not  seeing  any  lamps  blazing 
outside  the  Duke  of  Northumber* 
land's  house,  the  mob  forthwith  sent 
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a  shower  of  missiles  to  impart  their 
sovereign  uill  to  his  Grace,  and  the 
unhappy  constable,  having  ventured 
to  remonstrate,  had  to  flee  for  his 
hfe.  The  public-house  was  destroy- 
ed ;  Northumberland  House  was 
found  to  be  illuminated  internally ; 
and  the  crowd  dispersed,,  having 
committed  no  greater  havoc  than 
the  destruction  of  a  few  dwellings 
and  the  fright  given  to  some  thou- 
sands of  peaceable  families.  Ad- 
dresses of  thanks  follow  to  the 
electors  in  the  columns  of  the  Lon- 
don Chronicle;  the  successful  candi- 
dates spoke  of  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  of  the  tyranny  of  Govern- 
ment. The  unsuccessful  candidates 
dwelt  on  their  loyalty  to  the  Crown, 
and  on  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  their 
supporters.  The  new  sheriffs  ap- 
peared before  the  liverymen  of  the 
City,  at  Guildhall,  and  Islr.  Wilkes 
spoke  to  them  in  terms  more  forcible 
than  parliamentary,  and  commenced 
thus — ''  Gentlemen  and  fellow-Citi- 
zens," he  began,  "  I  thank  you  for 
the  honour  you  have  done  me,  and 
congratulate  you  on  the  complete 
triumjih  of  the  day  over  the  corrupt 
acts  of  a  profligate  administration, 
the  most  barefaced  briben^  and  dar- 
ing  menaces,  the  many  shameful 
practices  of  the  wretched  tools  of 
arbitrary  power  among  us,  the  inso- 
lent mandates  of  placemen,  and  the 
treachery  of  pretended  friends  of 
liberty  and  of  their  country.  Your 
firmness  and  zeal  have  crushed  the 
united  forces  of  all  those  who 
meant  to  enslave  this  great  city. 
....  Petitions  from  this  city  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  I  cannot 
present  at  the  Bar  of  the  House,  be- 
cause I  am  actually  a  part  of  the 
representative  body  of  this  kingdom, 
being  one  of  the  legal  members  for 
the  County  of  Middlesex.  The  in- 
dependent and  spirited  freeholders 
of  that  county  have  given  me  as 
clear  a  right  to  a  seat  in  Parliament 
as  the  electors  of  any  other  Knight 
of  a  Shire  in  England  can  give  to  any 
gentleman.     By  the  most  atrocious 


injustice  of  a  majority,  placed  and 
pensioned  by  the  venal  influence  of 
the  Ministers,  I  am  deprived  of  the 
enjoyment  of  that  right,  in  direct 
violation  of  the  clearest  privileges  of 
a  free  people."  This  is  sufficient 
to  serve  as  a  specimen  of  Wilkes's 
style.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter 
into  a  disquisition  as  to  his  merits, 
or  as  to  the  politics  of  the  day ;  we 
will  only  observe  that  if  opposition 
to  Government  entailed  upon  him 
heavy  expenditure,  opposition  also 
became  in  time  a  very  remunerative 
source  of  income,  for  we  find  him  in 
the  constant  receipt  of  valuable  gifts. 
The  Common  Council  on  this  occa- 
sion proposed  for  him  a  grant  of 
;^"i5oo  to  cover  his  election  ex- 
penses. In  another  column,  by  the 
way,  these  are  estimated  at  ^if  1018  ; 
whilst  those  of  his  colleague,  Mr. 
Bull,  were  about  ^^300  less.  Fur- 
ther on,  we  see  recorded  that  the 
new  Sheriffs  have  given  orders  to 
Mr.  Wright,  of  Long  Acre,  for  the 
construction  of  two  elegant  new 
chariots.  Moreover,  an  admiring 
tailor  presented  Wilkes  with  hand- 
some liveries  for  his  footmen;  the 
Lord  Mayor  sent  him  a  pair  of  long- 
tailed  carriage-horses  to  be  employed 
on  state  occasions.  Doubtless  the 
coachmaker  in  Long  Acre  was  not 
so  mean  as  to  require  payment  for 
the  Sheriff's  chariot ;  and  finally  the 
Corporation  was  considering  the  pro- 
priety of  defraying  the  whole  cost 
of  the  Shrievalty.  The  bets  made 
as  to  whether  Wilkes  would  be  re- 
ceived as  Sheriff  were  soon  decided. 
Not  only  did  he  drive  to  Guildhall 
to  be  sworn  in,  but  a  few  years  after- 
wards, in  1774,  he  drove  again 
through  the  City  in  greater  state,  as 
the  occupant  of  the  Lord  Mayor's 
coach,  and  for  twelve  months  he 
dispensed  the  hospitalities  of  the 
Mansion  House.  The  great  agita- 
tor's popularity,  however,  soon 
waned.  The  citizens  were  tired  of 
his  eternal  spouting ;  he  was  a  fire 
burnt  out,  and  he  was  shelved 
with  die  officer  of  City  Chamberlahu 
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He   died  forgotten,  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  in  1797. 

The  readers  of  the  journals  of 
187 1,  accustomed  to  have  every 
morning  a  long  string  of  telegrams 
from  abroad,  besides  long  letters 
from  correspondents  in  the  principal 
European  capitals,  would  scarcely 
be  satisfied  with  such  bare  news 
as  : — "They  say  that  riots  have 
taken  place  at  Constantinople,  and 
that  the  disorders  of  the  militia  were 
greater  than  had  ever  occurred  be- 
fore. Excesses  had  been  committed, 
and  orders  had  been  given  to  the 
Christians  to  defend  themselves,  and 
act  offensively  against  any  that  in- 
sulted them.  Upon  which,  the 
Christians  having  armed  themselves 
caught  thirty  of  the  ringleaders, 
which  had  been  strangled,  and  tran- 
quillity was  restored.  The  plague 
had  broken  out." 

"  Dantzick,  13  June.  —  "  The 
Prussian  troops  have  afresh  entered 
into  Werder  and  other  jurisdictions 
of  this  city,  where  they  exact  heavy 
contributions  which  have  reduced 
the  inhabitants  to  the  greatest  in- 
digence." Alter  the  date  to  March 
187 1,  and  Dantzick  for  Orleans  or 
Amiens,  and  we  have  a  piece  of 
intelligence  not  all  surprising  to  our 
modem  ears.  The  Prussians  have 
by  no  means  degenerated  since  the 
days  of  the  GreatFrederick,and  their 
capacity  for  requisitioning,  and  trans- 
ferring the  property  of  peaceful  in- 
habitants of  towns  to  their  own 
camp  waggons,  has  in  our  time  no 
cause  to  fear  comparison  with  that 
of  their  ancestors. 

"  Genoa. — The  people  of  Sartana 
(Sarzana  ?)  have  risen  and  killed  the 
French  Attorney-General  in  that 
Island."— Query  Corsica? 

"A  letter  from  the  Hague  has 
been  received,  which  says  that  the 
King  of  Portugal  hath  lately  run  a 
new  risk  for  his  life,  by  a  poisoned 
letter,  which  had  been  presented  to 
His  Most  Faithful  Majesty,  but  that, 
happily,  it  had  not  Uie  effects  the 
traitors  expected**     The  intended 


poisoner  was  neither  a  Borgia  nor  a 
Brinvilliers,  and  his  Majesty  cx- 
caped;  but  we  are  not  informed 
how  the  danger  was  detected,  nor 
how  it  was  avoided. 

"The  maritime  forces  of  the 
Russians  in  the  Archipelago,  con- 
sist of  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  fifteen 
fiigates  and  a  bomb-ketch.  Each 
ship  of  the  line  carries  600  men,  and 
every  frigate  300.  They  have  at 
Paros  2800  soldiers  encamped  in 
the  plains  of  Caije  besides  3000 
Greeks  and  Albanians."  In  the 
days  when  there  were  no  ironclads, 
no  turret-ships,  and  no  steamers,  and 
when  armies  did  not  take  the  field 
by  half  million  of  troops,  the  above 
armament  was  no  doubt  a  very  re- 
spectable one,  and  one  threatening 
the  peace  of  Turkey. 

That  there  is  nothing  new,  under 
nature  is  a  trite  saying,  and  those 
gentlemen    who    a  few  years  ago 
addressed  letter  upon  letter  to  the 
"  Times;'  may  be  gratified  to  per- 
ceive that  their  ancestors  were  as 
unwilling   contributors  as  they  are 
themselves  to  the  butcher's  fortunes, 
for  we  find  a  grumbler  loudly  com- 
plaining to  the  printer  of  the  prices 
of   butcher's    meat.     He    suggests 
among  other  remedies  the  impor- 
tation   of   foreign   cattie,  and  the 
introduction    of    wheat    from    his 
Majesty's  colonies  in  North  America. 
It  was  nearly   three-quarters  of   a 
century    afterwards    that  the  com 
laws  were  repealed ;    for  it  took  as 
long  a  period  to  establish  the  simple 
economical  truth,  that  it  is  cheaper 
and  more  advantageous  to  the  po- 
pulation at  large,    to   pay  a  lower 
price  for  a  larger  quantity  of  a  com- 
modity to  a  foreign  producer,  than 
higher  price  for  a  smaller  quantity 
to  a  home  grower.     On  turning  to 
another    portion  of  tiie    ^^  London 
Chronicle^'    we  find  the  prices  of 
meat  wholesale  to  be  as  follows  :— 
mutton   4j — beef  4^/.   to  34 — ^veal 
4//.  to  5^.— lamb  4^11  to  5^/.,  6|^ 
Now,  on  referring  to  a  daily  paper 
for  October  1871,  we  perceive  that 
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the  value  of  the  same  commodity  in 
the    MetropoHtan    Market,   at   the 
present  moment  is  : — beef  3/8  to 
5/4 — mutton  4/.    to   6/2 — lamb  5/8 
to  6/4 — veal  5/.  to  5/6  and  pork  3/8 
to  5/6,  per  eight  pounds.     On  com- 
paring  the    cost   of  provisions    in 
177 1    and    187 1,  we  arrive  at   the 
conclusion,     that    whilst    meat    is 
absolutely   thirty  to  sixty  per  cent 
higher  in  the  lattfer  period,  as  gold 
formeriy  was  worth  two-half  to  three 
times  as  much  as  in  our  days,  we 
are  in  reality  much  more  favourably 
circumstanced,    with    reference     to 
tiesh-food,  than  our  ancestors.     Pro- 
bably we  should  find  notwithstand- 
ing    enhanced     prices,    the    same 
advantage    in    almost    every  other 
necessary  to  modern  comfort.  Wheat 
is  quoted  in  the  London  Chronicle  at 
40/.  to  48/.  per  quarter,  and  barley 
22/.   to   26/.    which   is   about  three- 
fourths  of  present  rates.     Calculat- 
ing the  altered  value  of  money  in 
our  days,    the   above   prices  repre- 
sent 100/.  to  120/.  per  quarter  for 
wheat,  and  50/.   to  60/.    for  barley. 
We  may  consequently   very   safely 
assert,  that  the  people  in   1871  Hve 
much  better  than  their  forefathers 
in  1771. 

The  births,  marriages,  and  deaths 
are  not  inserted  as  advertisements, 
but  they  are  announced  to  the 
public  as  news  interesting  to  them 
amidst  miscellaneous  scraps  of  in- 
telligence. Thus  we  learn  that 
"  Last  Thursday  was  married  John 
Biggs,  Esq.,  of  Hackney,  to  Miss 
Phillips,  of  Hatton  Garden," — that 
"  On  Sunday,  died .  at  Peckham, 
Lady  Ann  Barton,  relict  of  Sir 
Walter  Barton,  formerly  an  officer 
in  the  Irish  Brigades;" —that  "Mrs. 
Sale,  laundress  to  His  Majesty,  died 
yesterday  at  Kensington." 

Of  police  reports  we  see  none, 
but  the  doings  of  the  footpads  are 
related  in  a  few  brief  paragraphs. 
We  are  told  that  a  farmer,  coming 
home  from  market,  near  Lincoln, 
was  waylaid  and  robbed ;  that  a 
gentleman,  near  Islington,  was  at- 


tacked, but  escaped;  and  that  a 
doctor  was  murdered,  at  Kensing- 
ton. Whether  any  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  road  were  ever  captured  we 
cannot  tell ;  but  we  observe  that  a 
gang  of  housebreakers  was  broken 
up  at  Islington,  and  that  two  men 
were  condemned  to  be  hanged  for 
horse-stealing. 

Our  ancestors    appear    to    have 
possessed  greater  literary  tastes  than 
we  generally  credit  them  with,  if  we 
may    judge    from   the    number    of 
magazines  and   publications  adver- 
tised at  length  m   the  columns  of 
the  London  Chronicle,  Rival  periodi- 
cals offered  their  intellectual  wares 
to  the  public  eye,  just  as  rival  wine- 
merchants  puff  their  commodities  in 
the  newspapers.     Thus  we  see  an- 
nounced the  Town  and  Country  Mag- 
azine, The  Lady's  Magazine,    IVhe- 
bWs  Ladic^  Magazine,  The  Oxford 
Magazine,  The  Gentlefne  n  and  Lad^s 
Magazitie,      Let  us   glance  at   the 
contents  of  these  monthlies.  Wheble's 
Ladies'  Magazine  offers  to  its  fair 
readers,  in  its  own  words,  "the  June 
number,    containing,  among    other 
things,  the  portraits  of  two  modem 
and  two  ancient  ladies,  viz.  : — the 
Empress  Athenais,  Hypatia,  Mad.  de 
Maintenon,  and  Mrs.  Thomas,  the 
celebrated  Corinna.    Also  a  curious 
all-over  pattern  for  a  lady's  apron. 
Also  a  table  of  two  courses  for  the 
month  of  July,  and  a  new  song, 
written  by  a  lady  of  quality,   set 
to   musick  by  Mr.    Hooke ;    with 
a  number    of   interesting    articles. 
Among  others  an  instalment  of  the 
Sentimental     Journey  ;     Launcelot 
Temple's    ramble    in    France    and 
Italy ;  an  original  letter,  never  pub- 
lished,   by     Lady     Mary    Wortley 
Montague;     the    art     of    painting 
flowers  from  nature;  and  an  original 
song  from  Lady  M.  W.  M."     The 
Town  and   Country  Magazine,   for 
the  insignificant  figure  of  6d,,  lays 
before    its    subscribers,    not    only 
several  engravings,  but  a  solution 
of  the  rid^e  with  reference  to  the 
Chcv  d'E — u's  sex;  an  exposition 
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of  the  causes  of  the  reigning  female 
infidelity;  and  an  account  of  the 
transactions  at  Guildhall,  as  well  as 
some  anecdotes  of  Gen.  Wolfe.  TJic 
Lady's  Magazine^  in  conclusion,  tries 
to  bribe  it  supporters  by  a  pattern 
for  a  new  ruffle,  besides  "a  pic- 
turestjue  representation  of  the  game 
of  chess,  a  new  song,  and  a  senti- 
mental journey  through  liLngland, 
by  a  lady."  Sentimental  journeys 
were  the  mode  in  those  days,  whilst 
in  our  unromantic  age  we  are  satis- 
fied with  "  Notes  by  the  Way,"  or 
"  Glimpses  from  an  Express  Train." 
Imitators  were  not  less  numerous 
then  than  now;  and  the  Rev. 
Laurence  Sterne  created  a  plurality 
of  weak-eyed  travellers,  just  at  the 
writer  of  TJu  Fight  at  Dame  Europa's 
Sclwol  started  a  legion  of  historians 
of  that  scholastic  squabble  that  cost 
our  continent  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  lives  and  numberless  millions  of 
golden  pieces. 

"  No  connexion  with  the  shop  over 
the  way,"  seems  to  have  been  the 
maxim  in  1771,  as  well  as  in  187 1. 
Such  a  thing  as  honest  competition 
in  trade  appears  to  be  scarcely  admit- 
ted. "  What  we  sell  are  the  best 
of  the  kind.  Our  groceries  arc  the 
pure  produce  of  Araby  the  Blest,  of 
the  East  or  of  the  West  Indies  ;  our 
wines  are  the  most  genuine  specimens 
of  the  Rhine  or  the  Charente  Vine- 
yards; our  horses  are  unblemished 
steeds  ;  our  manufactures  are  made 
from  the  best  raw  materials ;  it  is 
only  our  rivals  over  the  way  whose 
sugar  comes  from  the  beach  of  a 
well-known  watering-i)lace,  whose 
spices  grow  in  the  brick  field  or  the 
timber-yard,  whose  wines  are  fabri- 
cated in  Drury  I^ane,  whose  horses 
are  spavined ;  wliose  manufactures  are 
composed  of  shoddy."  So  we  perceive 
in  1 77  I  tradesmen pufBng their  wares 
at  the  expense  of  those  of  their  neigh- 
bours, much  as  we  do  in  187 1,  only  in 
somewhat  coarser  terms  ;  and  even 
doctors  condescended  to  fall  to  the 
level  of  petty  shopkeepers.  Profes- 
sional etii^uette,  as  at  present  under- 


stood among  medical  men,  appears 
to  have  been  then  unknown,  and 
the  art  of  healing  was  purely  treated 
as  a  money-making  occupation.  We 
find  some  curious  advertisements 
relating  thereto. 

Among  others,  Mr.  Sutton,  sur- 
geon, informs  us  that  "  he  continues 
to  practice  inoculation  as  usual,  at 
Kensington  Gore.  Terms,  from  five 
to  twenty  guineas,  according  to  the 
apartments."  That  is,  we  presume, 
he  charged  according  to  the  appa- 
rent position  of  the  patient  Mr. 
Sutton,  however,  is  very  indignant 
at  the  unprincipled  individuals  who 
assume  his  name,  and  he  gives  a  list 
of  the  physicians  or  surgeons  autho- 
rised by  him  to  follow  his  parti- 
cular method.  The  practice  of  ino- 
culation first  observed  in  the  East 
by  Dr.  Emmanuel  Timoni,  in  17 13, 
and  then  described  by  Mr.  Kennedy, 
an  P^nglish  surgeon,  in  1715,  was 
introduced,  as  is  well  known,  into 
this  country  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague.  Thus  she  wrote  from 
Adrianople,  in  1718  :— "The  small- 
pox, so  fatal  and  so  general  among 
us,  is  here  entirely  harmless  by  the 
invention  of  engrafting,  which  is, 
the  term  they  give  it.  There  is  no 
example  of  any  one  died  in  it,  and 
you  may  believe  I  am  well  satisfied 
of  the  safety  of  the  experiment,  since 
I  intend  to  try  it  on  my  dear  little 
son.  I  am  patriot  enough  to  take 
pains  to  bring  this  useful  invention 
in  fashion  in  England."  The  first 
individual  inoculated  in  Ais  country 
was  Lady  Mary's  daughter,  and  the 
second  was  the  child  of  a  physician, 
Dr.  Keith,  who  had  visited  Miss 
Wortley.  Next,  some  condemned 
felons  were  pardoned  on  condition 
of  submitting  to  the  experiment, 
and  subsequendy  some  members 
of  the  royal  family  consented  to 
give  an  example  to  the  nation. 

The  practice  became  regularly 
established  about  the  middle  of  last 
century.  Whilst  the  mortality  in 
natural  smallpox  was  estimated  as 
one  in  three  or  four  attacks,  Baron 
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Dimsdale,  a  great  inoculatory  de- 
•dared  that  not  one  in  1500  died  of 
the  engrafted  disease.  Mr.  Sutton, 
— no  doubt  the  above-named  sur- 
geon—and his  brother,  are  men- 
tioned by  Sir  Thomas  Watson  as 
successful  inoculatorsy  and  they 
boasted  of  having  operated  on  twen- 
ty thousand  persons.  Ifso,  they  must 
have  realised  a  handsome  fortune.  - 
Inoculation  consisted  in  adminis- 
tering the  disease  in  a  less  severe 
form,  and  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances.  It  was  found 
that  the  virus  of  the  small-pox,  ab- 
sorbed into  the  system  by  one  little 
spot,  was  a  much  less  formidable 
disease  than  when  the  poison  pene- 
trated through  the  whole  surface  of 
the  skin  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
the  former  attack  was  a  protection 
against  the  latter.  But  there  were 
many  drawbacks  to  the  imdoubted 
benefits  df  the  system,  not  the  least 
of  which  was  the  spreading  of  the 
disease  to  the  attendants  and  house- 
holds of  the  inoculated,  thereby  im- 
parting an  extension  to  the  disorder 
which  it  could  scarcely  have  ac- 
quired of  its  own  accord.  It  was 
reser\'ed  to  a  country  surgeon's  ap- 
prentice to  observe  that  those  in  the 
great  dairy  farms  in  Gloucestershire^ 
who  caught,  in  milking  the  cows,  a 
vesicular  complaint  cadUed  the  cow- 
pox,  could  not  take  the  small-poz. 
Jenner  had  the  happy  idea,  after 
numerous  experiments,  of  propagat- 
ing the  cow-pox  from  one  human 
being  to  another.  The  discovery  of 
vaccination  was  perfected  in  May, 
1796,  when  Jenner  vaccinated  seve- 
ral individuals,  who,  to  his  great  joy, 
became  completely  proof  against 
the  complaint.  But  one  of  the 
greatest  boons  ever  conferred  upon 
mankind  has  scarcely  yet  been  pro- 
perly appreciated  or  understood. 
There  are  persons  who  still  deny 
the  inestimable,  benefits  derived 
from  Jenner's  discovery,  as  there 
are  individuals  who  maintain  that 
the  earth  is  flat  With  those  it  is 
hopeless  to  endeavour  to  reasoOi 


and  the  only  xestraint  for  them  most 
bethelaw.  Anoigan  oftfae  prast 
exists  called  the  AnH'Vmmai$r^ 
and  one  of  its  great  aigoments  it ' 
the  well-wom  cant  tibat  mt  libertj 
of  the  subject  must  be  respected. 

It  is  doubdess  very  hard  that 
gentlemen  who^  by  mistake,  wnte  . 
other  men's  names  at  the  bottcmi  oC 
a  cheque,  should,  for  a  certain  nnia*' 
berof  yi^us,  be  prevented  from  re** 
peating  their  operations ;  tibat  ven** 
turesome  individuals  should  not  hie  , 
allowed  to  appnqniate  sych  aitides 
of  jewelry  as  may  be  exposed  in 
shop-windows  without  running  die 
risk  <tf  being  sentenced  to  soma  . 
years  cS  penal  servitude ;  that  tnulcfr^ 
men's  assistants  should  be  imprison- 
ed for  dipping  tfieir  hands  into 
their  masters'  till,  whenever  short  of - 
cash ;  nav,  that  silly,  lovesick  yoaths  • 
or  girls  would  be  panidled  for  at- 
tempting to  take  away  thev  own  . 
not  very  valuable  Uvea  .  But  sa  ^ 
long  as  these  actions  are  considered  -; 
as  crimes   by  law,   and  as  sdcIl'- 
treated;  so  long  as  ofiiences  agsmst  : 
property  are  severely  dealt  wi^*,.. 
we  do  not  see  how  persons  who  wS*': 
fully  and  knowin|^y  refose  to  con^  . 
ply  with  the  rq;mations  required  by  . 

the  safety  of  society,  thus  rendering 
ihemsdves  the  means  rfpropagating 
loathsome  disease,  destroctive  to> 
health  and  life,  should  with  any  jot-, 
tice  be  allowed  to  eaa^  sevece^ 
chastisement 

Again,  a/page  of  advertisements  ; 
and  anoths  of  disjcnnted  scraps  of 
foreign  intelligence,  and  paiagnqdia 
of  home  news  in  separate  cdunms 
headed,  respectively,  '^London"  and 
^'Country,"  and  we  have  exhausted 
the  contents  of  our  jQld  Newspaper 
Among  the  last  iteins,  we  perceive 
''  that  a  copy  of  a  |>q>er  has  been, 
printed  and  handed  about  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  befoce  tiie 
late  Grace  was  proposed  for  remain- 
ing ^e  j^iesent  subscriptions  befoie 
die  admittance  to  any  dqpnei  and 
whidi,  all  the  puMic  pnnts  lune 
signified^  was  unanhnoosly  xcjecteft: 
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by  the  Caput  Certain  facts  will 
amply  account  for  this  treatment 
from  the  few  declared  partisans  of 
the  High-Church  party  who  now 
compose  that  thing  called  the  Ca- 
put." 

The  copy  of  the  declaration  is 
given,  which  is  substantially  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles.  It  is  exactly  one  hundred 
years  ago  since  the  question  of  the 
admission  of  Dissenters  into  the 
University  of  Cambridge  was  started, 
and  it  is  only  now  that  the  Univer- 
sity tests  have  been  repealed.  A 
century  has  been  wasted  before  a 
simple  act  of  justice  could  meet 
with  the  sanction  of  our  two  Houses 
of  Parliament ! 

We  recommend  the  following  to 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Bruce.  "  By 
Act  of  Parliament,  every  hackney- 
coachman  who  has  not  a  check- 
String  to  his  vehicle,  is  liable  to  a 
fine  of  five  shillings.  Many  gentle- 
men of  the  whip,  however,  though 
they  have  the  strings,  do  not  hold  or 
fasten  them  to  any  part  of  their  dress, 
so  that  they  are  in  general  useless. 
It  is  therefore  worth  while  to  inform 
the  public  that  the  hackney-coach- 
man is  equally  fineable  for  neglect- 
ing to  use  the  string,  as  if  he  was 
entirely  without  it."  Formerly 
ministers  were  wont  to  exercise  their 
authority,  but  now  the  Home  Secre- 
tary is  no  match  for  the  cabman. 
Such  a  luxury  as  check-strings  can 
hardly  be  expected,  whe^  cabmen 
refuse  to  carry  so  absolute  a  neces- 
sary as  a  light.  The  ignominious 
defeat  of  the  Home  Secretary  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Lamps  has  established 
the  supremacy  of  the  public  drivers 
over  the  constituted  authorities,  and 
henceforth  it  is  utterly  useless  to 
expect  the  slightest  improvement  in 
our  street  conveyances. 

Patent  medicine  vendors  in  1871 


should  learn  a  lesson  from  their 
forefathers  in  1771.  Mr.  Ward 
advertises  his  celebrated  Ormskirk 
Antidote  for  the  Bite  of  a  Mad  Dog, 
a  remedy  never  known  to  fail  in  a 
single  instance.  It  is  much  to  be 
lamented  that  so  valuable  a  secret 
should  be  lost  to  mankind.  When 
it  is  recollected  that  hydrophobia  is 
unhappily  an  incurable  complaint, 
we  must  at  least  in  this  respect 
envy  our  ancestors.  Among  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  Orms- 
kirk Antidote,  we  find  that  "  Dr. 
Longworth  died  at  Ormskirk,  leaving 
an  estate  of  ;£'i4oo  a  year ;  Mr. 
Holland  left  an  estate  of  half  that 
value.  Can  any  person  of  common 
humanity  believe  that  either  of  those 
gentlemen  would  have  sported  so 
much  with  the  lives  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  as  to  administer  an  un- 
certain for  a  certain  antidote,  and 
on  such-like  dreadful  occasions  as 
that  of  canine  madness?"  This 
logic  is  conclusive.  If  the  inventors 
of  patent  pills  and  medicine  of  the 
present  day,  who  have  amassed 
large  fortunes,  only  possessed  as 
much  conscience  as  Mr.  Ward — 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it 
— the  profession  of  physician  ought 
to  become  utterly  unnecessary,  as 
there  could  be  no  possible  ailment 
left  to  cure.  Mr.  James  Ward,  we 
may  add,  was  by  no  means  a  mere 
philanthropist,  for  he  sold  his 
nostrum  at  the  rate  of  5/3  per 
drachm,  apothecaries'  weight — Aat 
is,  two  guineas  an  ounce.  We  trust 
he  was  also  enabled  to  bequeath  a 
good  estate,  as  a  further  proof  of 
the  infallibility  of  his  compound. 

And  now  we  lay  down  our  Old 
Newspaper,  and  leave  behind  177 1 
to  return  once  more  to  the  every- 
day life  of  187 1. 

J.  p. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ARCADBS      AMBO, 


Ned  Harner  rose  betimes  on  the 
morning  after  Elsie's  elopement,  and 
full  of  his  contemplated  journey  to 
London,  hastened  downstairs  to  the 
little  kitchen,  which  he  found  still 
closed  and  undisturbed.  He,  ac- 
cordingly, set  about  unbarring  the 
shutters  and  putting  everything  strait, 
as  well  as  he  knew  how.  Then  open- 
ing the  door  that  led  into  the  garden, 
he  walked  out  to  smoke  a  pipe,  and 
cogitate  over  his  schemes  for  ascer- 
taining my  whereabouts. 

Presentiy  he  heard  footsteps  ap- 
proaching, and  turning  he  beheld  the 
little  barber,  who,  with  an  anxious 
expression  of  countenance,  said — 

"  Good  morning,  Ned  !  Isn't  Elsie 
down  yet  ?" 

"  I  haven't  seen  her.  Maybe  she's 
tired." 

"  Or  ill !  I  didn't  like  her  look 
last  night." 

And  so  saying,  Mr.  Dawes  hurried 
back  into  the  house.  In  another 
minute  Ned  Harner  was  startled  by 
hearing  his  name  frantically  called 
out,  and  looking  up  he  saw  the 
barber  at  Elsie's  window  very  pale, 
and  making  signs  for  him  to  ap- 
proach. He  accordingly  drew  near, 
and  asked  what  was  the  matter, 

"She's  gone,  Ned!  She's  goner 
responded  Mr.  Dawes,  in  tones  that 
betokened  the  utmost  bewilderment 
and  affright. 

Ned  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but 
hastened  into  the  house  and  upstairs 
to  Elsie's  chamber,  upon  entering 


which,  he  understood  his  friend's^ 
words  only  too  completely.  No 
Elsie  was  there,  and  her  bed  had 
evidently  been  unslept  in,  while 
everything  round  was  perfectly  un» 
disturbed. 

Martin  sat  by  the  window,  his 
head  buried  in  his  hands  and  groan- ,' 
ing  heavily.  Ned  approached  him, 
and  silently  patted  lum  on  the  back  . 
for  a  few  moments.  Then  he  said, 
in  a  voice  too  broken  by  emotion  ta 
be  philosophical  any  longer — 

"  I  never  thought  she'd  have  the 
heart  to  run  away,  Martin." 

"  She's  broken  mine  1"  replied  the 
barber  sadly.  Then  rising  all  at  once 
to  his  feet,  he  seized  Ned  by  the 
shoulder,  and  exclaimed  in  a  furious- 
manner,  while  the  tears  trickled  fast 
down  his  cheeks — 

"  Look  you,  did  she  want  for 
aught  ?  Was  I  ever  unkind  to  her  ? 
Didn't  she  live  in  the  midst  of  re- 
nown, and  didn't  I  teach  her  all  the 
virtues  of  chivahry  ?  Did  I  bring  her 
up  from  a  child,  and  make  her  the 
one  fond  thought  of  my  life  only  to 

see  her ?    I  can't  say  those 

words,  Ned.— Oh,  God!  surely  I— I 
— ^loved  her  well  enough  I" 

So  saying,  he  flung  himself  upon  . 
his  friend's  breast,  and  sobbed  in 
anguish.   Poor  Ned,  almost  as  much 
affected,  looked  at  him  with  dxrsk 
tyes,  and  said — 

"  May  the  Lord  ha'  mercy  on  her, 
Martin,  though  she  do  be  so  ungrate* 
fuir 
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The  barber  trembled  violently  as 
he  heard  these  words,  and  rejoined 
hoarsely — 

"Amen!  But  don'tee  call  her 
hard  names,  Ned  ?  I'll  ne'er  believe 
aught  bad  o'  my  Elsie.  Nay,  man, 
I'll  keep  the  promise  I  made  last 
night." 

He  looked  up  and  tried  to  smile, 
seeing  which  Ned  said — 

"  Your's  is  a  noble  spirit,  Martin. 
I  honour  you  for  it.  Try  to  hold  up 
a-bit,  and  let's  get  at  the  bottom  of 
of  what  it  all  means." 

"  Eh  ?"  answered  the  barber  ab- 
sently. "It  can't  mean  that  she 
thinks  I  don't  love  her  I" 

A  sudden  light  beamed  on  Ned's 
face.  Clenching  his  fist,  he  extended 
his  arm  vehemently,  and  shouted 
rather  than  said — 

"  Up  with  you,  Martin  !  Up  with 
you,  I  say  !  There's  Elsie  to  save^ 
and  we  must  do  it !" 

The  barber's  tears  ceased,  and 
hurriedly  rising  himself  from  his 
friend's  bosom,  he  exclaimed — 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Tell  me 
quickly?" 

"I  mean,  Martin,"  said  Mr. 
Hamer  speaking  gravely  and  mea- 
suredly,  "  that  there's  more  than 
Elsie's  doings  in  this  matter.  There's 
that  Mr.  Littlemore's  had  a  hand  in 
it !" 

Martin  gasped  for  breath  and 
grew  deadly  pale.  "  Littlemore  !" 
said  he,  "I — I — understand  you, 
Ned." 

The  t>vo  friends  looked  at  each 
other  with  a  strange  light  in  their 
eyes.     Then  Martin  quietly  said — 

"  Advise  me,  Ned." 

Mr.  Hamer  put  his  forefinger  to 
his  forehead  and  remained  for  a  few 
momenti  deeply  immersed  in  thought. 
Presently  he  raised  his  head,  say- 
ing— 

"  Come  with  me  this  morning  to 
London  by  the  coach.  Then  we'll 
go  straight  to  Mr.  Litdemore's,  and 
fold  out  exactly  what  he's  done.  If 
■ay  !  there's  my  hand  on  it." 

Solemnly  they  shook  hands,  and 


again  that    strange  look    was    ex- 
changed. 

"Come,  Martin,"  added  Ned, 
sadly,  "  let's  fasten  the  old  place  up, 
and  make  ourselves  ready  to  be  off. 
It's  little  breakfast  I  want  this  morn- 
ing." 

Soon  afterwards  the  good  folks  of 
Merringham  were  considerably  puz 
zled  by  observing  the  well-known 
figures  of  Martin  Dawes  and  Ned 
Hamer  posted  outside  the  Lion  and 
Lamb,  and  evidently  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  London  coach.  Both 
were  ecjuiped  for  travelling,  and  each 
carried  a  bundle  tied  up  in  a  hand- 
kerchief, so  that  it  seemed  as  though 
they  intended  being  absent  for  some 
time, — a  fact  which  gave  rise  to 
many  surmises,  especially  when  it 
was  observed  that  the  barber's  shop 
was  still  tightly  closed.  The'^absence 
of  Elsie,  also,  from  her  father's  side 
added  not  a  little  to  the  general  em- 
barrassement ;  and  when  upon  mine 
host  accosting  Mr.  Dawes,  he  re- 
ceived the  significant  information 
that  it  was  a  fine  morning,  in  reply 
to  his  question  respecting  Martin's 
proposed  destination,  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  that  something  had 
happened. 

In  front  of  the  inn  stood  a  water- 
trough,  and  at  one  end  of  this  was 
a  pump  against  which  reclined  the 
portly  figure  of  Mr.  Dawes.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  closely-buttoned  claret- 
coloured  coat,  with  wide  sleeves  and 
enormous  lappels  to  the  pockets  on 
each  side.  His  tight  trousers  were 
carefully  strapped  down  to  his  feet, 
while  a  black  beaver  hat  of  prodi- 
gious size  and  remarkable  curves 
adorned  his  head.  He  had  hung 
his  bundle  on  the  pump-handle,  and 
stood  tapping  it  abstractedly  with 
his  walking-stick,  which  being  fash- 
ioned in  the  shape  of  a  sword,  gave 
him  a  somewhat  martial  appearance. 

Ned  Harner  was  habited  in  a  blue 
hunting-coat,  buckskin  breeches, 
and  gaiters.  His  waist-belt,  buckled 
tightly,  disclosed  the  slender  pro- 
portions of  his  frame,  and  the  black 
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velvet  cap  that  he  wore  displayed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  head-gear  of 
his  companion.  He  carried  a  hunt- 
ing-whip which  he  occasionally  flick- 
ed vigorously  at  imagining  objects 
that  seemed  to  annoy  him,  and  at 
times  a  grunt  of  displeasure  would 
show  that  some  disturbing  element 
was  at  work  behind  those  clenched 
teeth  and  those  set  features. 

So  appeared  the  friends  as  the 
coach  drove  up.  During  the  whole 
time  that  they  had  been  waiting, 
they  had  not  exchanged  a  single 
word  ;  and  when  with  small  alacrity 
they  had  gained  their  seats  upon 
the  top  of  the  coach,  they  still  main- 
tained a  silence  as  grave  as  it  was 
profound.  The  coach  started,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  rattled  past  Mar- 
tin's surgery.  As  it  did  so  the  eyes 
of  the  two  friends  met. 

"  WeVe  off,"  said  Ned. 

"  To  do  or  die,"  added  Martin, 
solemnly. 

At  these  words  two  gentlemen 
who  sat  near,  and  were  the  only 
other  passengers  on  the  coach,  turned 
their  heads  to  regard  our  adventurers. 
One  of  them  was  a  young  man, 
rather  thin,  and  plainly  but  neatly 
dressed,  whose  countenance,  though 
perhaps  a  little  effeminate  in  its 
chiselling,  yet  bore  the  stamp  of  the 
utmost  refinement,  fancy,  and  imagi- 
nation. His  companion,  who  was 
no  other  than  my  friend  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, late  of  the  Fleet  prison,  needs 
no  description,  being  still  arrayed  in 
a  full  court-dress  and  cocked-hat, 
which,  however,  were  now  quite  new, 
and  supplemented  by  a  shirt  with 
magnificent  ruffles,  and  a  fine  dia- 
mond pin  stuck  therein.  When  they 
had  duly  regarded  Ned  and  Martin, 
they  exchanged  glances,  and  Mr. 
Morton  said  in  a  low  voice  to  the 
other — 

*'  What  do  take  them  to  be  !" 

"  Singularly  inscrutable,"  replied 
the  young  man,  in  sweetly  melodious 
accents  that  seemed  to  ring  long  in 
the  ear,  as  though  nature  were  un- 
willing for  so  beautiful  a  sound  to 


die  completely  away.  Then,  speak- 
ing more  loudly,  and  turning  to  Ned 
Hamer,  he  said  : — 

"  It's  a  fine  morning,  my  friend  1* 

Ned  started  at  the  unexpected 
remark,  and  then  replied — "  I've 
seen  finer." 

"  Pretty  country,  this !"  said  Mr. 
Morton,  addressing  Martin. 

"  I've  seen  prettier,"  replied  Mar- 
tin, who  thought  that  he  couldn't  do 
better  than  adopt  the  cue  furnished 
by  Ned's  wisdom. 

Mr.  Morton  and  his  friend  again 
exchanged  looks,  and  this  time  they 
smiled.  Ned  observes  the  smile, 
and  not  being  pleased,  smote  his 
gaiter  lustily  with  nis  whip,  saying  : — 

"I  don't  see  what  there  is  to  laugh 
at,  gentlemen." 

"Nay  but  you'll  admit  that  our 
very  commonplace  questions  re- 
ceived answers  that  were  somewhat 
over-philosophical,"  responded  the 
young  man. 

The  word  "philosophical"  mol- 
lified the  wrath  of  Mr.  Hamer,  and 
he  said,  "  There  can't  be  any  over- 
philosophy,  begging  your  pardon, 
sir.  I've  handled  the  ribbons  of 
that  subject  long  enough  to  know 
the  ins  and  outs  of  it,  I  can  tell 
you." 

"  Then  you  have  studied  philoso- 
phy?" asked  Mr.  Morton,  in  a  kindly 
manner. 

"Yes  :  and,  what's  more,  I  under- 
stand what  I  think.  "  Tisn't  always 
your  great  names  are  the  best  whips 
in  riding  across  that  country.  Least- 
ways that's  what  Squire  Arcles  always 
said. —  Heaven  bless  his  memory!" 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  De  Quincey?" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Morton — "  that's  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  I  met  in  the 
Fleet,  and  who  I  said  would  be  a 
treasure  for  us  if  we  could  secure 
him"  —  Then  turning  to  Ned  he 
added — "  Are  you  speaking  of  the 
Arcles  of  Rumbleton  Hall  ?" 

*•  The  very  same." 

"  But  hasn't  the  present  squire  • 
lost  the  property  through  some  law- 
suit ?" 
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Yes :  more  shame  for  them  as 
listened  to  the  lies  of  his  precious 
cousin,  Parson  Vickings." 

"  Then,  where  doesjthe  squire  live 
now?" 

Ned  looked  gravely,  first  at  Mr. 
Morton,  and  then  at  De  Quincey. 

"  God  knows,'*  he  said  at  length, 
adding  in  a  low  tone  to  himself — 
"  and  Parson  Viking  too,  or  I'm  not 
Ned  Hamer." 

"  But  doesn't  Mr.  Arcles  keep  up 
communications  with  his  friends 
down  here  ?  Surely  he,  of  all  people 
in  the  world,  must  have  had  a  large 
circle  of  friends." 

"Ay,  me  !  He  always  left  a  pretty 
plain  trail  of  kindness  behind  him. 
But,  sir,  judging  you  to  be  of  the 
thinking  sort  by  the  turn  of  your, 
eye,  you  must  know  that  real  grits 
so  hard  as  to  be  hard  to  find." 

"  Ha,  ha  !"  laughed  De  Quincey  ? 
"You  must  exhibit  that  turn  of 
of  your  eye  to  the  club  to-night, 
Morton, — But,  my  worthy  philoso- 
pher," continued  he,  turning  to 
Hamer,  "  I  should  like  very  much 
to  find  out  where  I  can  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr.  Arcles,  of  whom  I 
heard  such  accounts  from  my  friends 
here  that  I  really  long  to  see  him." 

Ned  Hamer  looked  both  pleased 
and  downcast.  He  was  delighted 
to  meet  some  one  who  shared  his 
feelings  with  regard  to  myself,  and 
yet  he  was  overcome  by  gloomy 
thoughts  and  forebodings  as  to  my 
whereabouts  and  fate.  He  remained 
silent  a  short  time  before  answering 
De  Quincey,  and  at  last  replied,with 
a  sigh,  so  profound  that  he  almost 
lost  his  breath  : — 

"  Well,  sirs,  you  may  as  well  know 
how  the  team  of  circumstances  is 
being  driven,  since  it  seems  you're 
both  of  you  friendly  disposed  to 
Master  Richard.  You  must  know 
he's  strangely  disappeared." 

"Disappeared!"  echoed  both  Mr, 
Morton  and  De  Quincey. 

"  Yes ;  and  I'm  in  search  of  him," 
responded  Hamer,  who  then  en- 
tered upon  a  long  and  minute  ac- 


count of  all  that  had  occurred^ 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  gentle- 
man whom  I  had  met  in  the  Fleet, 
and  of  his  companion. 

When  the  narrative  was  finished, 
De  Quincey  turned  suddenly  to 
Mr.  Morton,  and  exclaimed  with 
much  vivacity : — 

"Morton,  we  must  see  these 
worthy  Arcadians  through  their 
labour  of  love." 

"True,  O  most  wonderful  off- 
spring of  Sunshine  and  Night  I"" 
responded  his  friend,  with  a  sly 
twinkle  sparkling  in  those  softly- 
beaming  eyes  that  had  so  attracted 
my  attention  when  I  first  saw  him. 
"The  mysterious  current  of  life 
beats  fitfully  along  this  conduit  of 
our  great  heart,  London ;  and  as 
I  listen  to  the  tramp  of  our  steeds 
and  the  quiet  rumble  of  our  wheels^ 
I  call  to  mind  the  saying  of  our  Jate 
Illustrious  —  *  Love  guides  where 
beauty  dwells,'— and  I  think  how 
perfect  are  the  unalloyed  emotions  of 
a  heart  that  has  ever  beaten  trae. 
But,  my  friend,"  continued  ^he^ 
turning  to  Martin  Dawes,  who  sat 
silent  and  unobservant,  wrapped  in 
the  gloomiest  reverie  that  had  ever" 
setded  with  ponderous  weight  upon 
his  soul,  "  how  is  it  with  you  ?  Do 
you  simply  share  this  gentlemzin's 
anxiety  and  appointed  enterprise, 
or  have  you  grave  business  of  your 
own  ?" 

Martin  started,  dpon  being  ad- 
dressed, and  replied  hastily,  while 
bitter  tears  suffused  his  eyes : — 

"  His  trouble's  afield :  mine's  at 
home,"  and  then  perceiving  a  pained 
look  flit  over  Hamer's  face, he  added, 
"  Nay,  I  mean  no  harm,  Ned ;  but 
the  razor  that  a  man  sets  for  himself 
cuts  sharpest,"  Then,  as  a  sudden 
thought  flashed  across  his  mind, 
he  eagerly  grasped  the  arm  of  Mr. 
Morton,  who  sat  nearest  him,  and 
exclaimed,  "Do  you  know  many 
people  in  London,  sir?  Do  you 
know  any  lawyers  ?" 

"  Not  very  many  I  am  happy  to 
say," replied  Morton.  "Indeed, I  caa 
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hardly  claim  acquaintance  with  any 
but  my  own  attorneys,  Messrs.  Skyn 
and  Flint.  To  be  sure,  there^s  our 
leading  counsel,  Mr.  Littlemore." 

"Littleraore!*'  gasped  the  barber; 
but  before  he  could  say  more,  Ned 
Harner  was  seized  with  so  sudden 
a  fit  of  coughing  that  his  feet  were 
violently  jerked  forward,  and  coming 
into  contact  with  Martin's  shin, 
they  acted  so  strongly  as  a  counter- 
irritant  that  the  current  of  Mr. 
Dawes*  indignation  was  frozen  into 
silence ;  and  looking  in  painful  sur- 
prise at  his  friend,  he  found  himself 
greeted  by  a  most  powerful  battery 
of  winks  and  grimaces,  by  means  of 
which  a  mighty  storm  of  hints  and 
cautions  were  being  rained  upon 
his  simple  head,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  De  Quincey  and  his 
companion,  and  equally  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Mr.  Harner,  who  flattered 
himself  that  by  his  most  ingenious 
manoeuvre  he  had  decidedly  stolen 
a  march  upon  his  fellow-passengers. 

"  Give  me  the  ribbons  !"  whis- 
pered Ned  to  his  friend ;  and  then 
addressing  Mr.  Morton,  he  said — 

"  Mr.  Dawes  doesn't  like  lawyers, 
and  least  of  all  when  they've  got 
long  names.  He  always  tries  to 
keep  out  of  their  way  as  much  as 
possible ;  so,  perhaps,  you'll  say 
where  this  Mr.  Littlemore— or  what- 
ever his  name  is — puts  up,  in  order 
that  we  may  go  far  enough  away  ?" 

"  Mr.  Littlemore  lives  in  Pump- 
court,  in  the  Temple,"  responded 
Mr.  Morton,  eying  Homer  a  little 
curiously. 

"  Thankye  ;  that'll  do  for  us  and 
him  too,"  said  Ned ;  and  a  look  of 
mutual  understanding  passed  be- 
tween him  and  Martin,  mingled,  in 
the  latter  s  case,  with  admiration  at 
the  ingenuity  with  which  the  former 
had  arrived  at  the  required  informa- 
tion ;  while  De  Quincey  and  Mor- 
ton likewise  exchanged  a  glance  of 
amusement. 

Meantime,  the  pleasant  country- 
lanes  drew  to  an  end,  and  the  ver- 
dant shade   of  the  trees   was  ex- 


changed for  the  noise,  aud  bustle, 
and  dust  of  the  great  city,  that  with 
its  hard,  stony  glare,  seemed   like 
some  basilisk  awaiting  the  approach 
of  its  prey,  and  remorselessly  en- 
twining around    all    who    entered 
within  its  precincts  a  terrible  net- 
work of  walls,  pierced  in  every  direc- 
tion   with   what,   in  the  distance, 
seemed  avenues  of  escape ;  but  when 
approached  closely,  revealed  them- 
selves but  as  the  entrance  to  Daeda- 
lian labyrinths,  leading  to  abodes  of 
unknown  terrors.     In  such  manner 
thought  our  adventurers  from  Mer- 
ringham,  oppressed  as  they  were  by 
forebodings  of  ill  and  the  bewilder- 
ing pains  of  doubt;    and  though 
both  Mr.  De  Quincey  and  Mr.  Mor- 
ton strove  to  beguile  them  into  con- 
versation, yet  the  nearer  they  ap- 
proached the  spot  which  to  them 
harboured  so  serious  and  heart-sub- 
duing a  revelation,  the  more  they 
were  overcome  by  the  sad  spirit  of 
the  fear  that  is  nameless,  and  the 
more  subtly  their  souls  were  steeped 
in  baneful  fantasies. 

At  length  the  coach  turned  sharp- 
ly into  the  yard  of  the  inn  which 
formed  its  destination,  and  the  two 
friends,  having  saluted  their  fellow- 
travellers,  hastened  forth  into  the 
wide  streets,  there  to  carry  out  their 
mission,  and  stoutly  to  encounter, 
for  good  or  ill,  whatever  might  be- 
tide. Arm-in-arm,  each  with  his 
stick  and  bundle,  they  walked  to- 
gether, asking  their  way  ever  and 
anon  to  the  Temple, — their  quaint 
costumes  and  the  honest  bewilder- 
ment that  sat  upon  their  faces  caus- 
ing many  people  to  laugh,  and  a 
few  to  scan  them  more  closely.  The 
latter  laughed  not. 

They  proceeded  up  Fleet  Street, 
and  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  Tem- 
ple. The  porter  was  standing  at 
the  entrance,  lounging  lazily  against 
the  wall,  and  eying  the  passers-by 
with  more  than  official  distance  of 
regard.  To  him  the  friends  ad- 
dressed themselves,  to  know  if  they 
had  at  last  reached  their  goal. 
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"  You  have  been  rightly  directed, 
good  people,"  answered  the  janitor, 
with  a  condescension  that  was  re- 
markable ;  and  then,  as  though  re- 
solved to  gratify  his  unusual  whim 
of  civility  to  its  fullest  possible 
extent,  he  added,  pointing  up  the 
street,  "  And  there  you  may  obser\'e 
Temple  Bar,  which  is  a  wonderful 
sight  to  country-folks,  though  not  to 
us,  who  sees  it  ever}'  day." 

"  Indeed  !"  responded  Martin, 
looking  at  the  porter  with  admira- 
tion ;  "  and  what  is  the  use  of  it  ?" 

"  Eh  ?  Use  !  Temple  .  Bar  of 
use  !"  sharply  ejaculated  the  official, 
starting  from  his  attitude  of  ease, 
and  gazing  with  a  mingled  expres- 
sion of  astonishment  and  anger  at 
the  little  barber.  "Well,  sir,  you 
may  as  well  ask  me  what  use  /  am  ! 
A  ploughman,  sir,  may  be  useful, 
but  we'^ — accompanying  this  by  a 
majestic  wave  of  his  hand  towards 
Temple  Bar — *•  7ae  oxt  grand  ^ 

Ned  Hamer,  though,  like  Martin, 
a  little  awed  by  the  porter's  manner, 
was  still  hardly  satisfied  with  the 
information  thus  communicated.  Ac- 
cordingly, standing  as  bolt  upright 
as  he  could,  he  gravely  touched  the 
peak  of  his  cap,  and  said : — 

"  Was  the  archway  built  for  any- 
thing at  all,  then  ?" 

To  hear  Temple  Bar  called  an 
archway  was   enough  to  dispel  all 


remains  of  complaisance  in  the 
porter's  bosom.  He  contemptuously- 
looked  down  at  Mr.  Hamer,  and 
then  crossing  his  arms,  he  said  in  his 
gruffest  tone : — 

•*  Built  to  stick  heads  on.  Very 
thick  heads  have  stuck  there !"  and 
then  resuming  his  lounge  against 
the  wall,  he  looked  fiercely  at  the 
sky,'and  solaced  himself  by  whistling 
under  his  breath. 

Hamer  was  about  to'reply  angrily^ 
when  he  felt  his  arm  touched  by 
Martin,  and,  looking  round,  he  was 
startled  to  see  the  expression  of  his 
friend's  face.  A  fierce,  savage  look 
beamed  from  Mr.  Dawes's  eyes,  and 
his  whole  frame  trembled  as  he 
nervously  clutched  Martin's  wris^ 
and  said  huskily  :— 

"  It's  the  place  where  the  heads 
of  traitors  are  put  Traitors,  Ned, 
d'ye  hear ! — There's  been  blood  in 
this  neighbourhood."  Then  in  still 
lower  tones  he  added,  "And  per- 
haps there'll  be  blobd  again,  Ned  I" 

"  God  help  us !"  repUed  Mr.  Har- 
ner  solemnly ;  "  but  let's  hope  we 
may  find  a  beam  of  sunshine  yet 
Come  1"  and  he  started  briskly  off 
down  the  lane  leading  into  the 
Temple,  accompanied  by  Martin, 
and  followed  suspiciously  by  the 
eyes  of  the  porter  who  had  noticed, 
but  not  overheard  their  last  remarks, 
and  felt  proportionately  insulted. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  THRUST  AND  A  PARRY, 


It  was  mid-day,  and  still  the  outer 
door  of  Mr.  Ljttlemore's  chamber 
was  closed  to  all  comers.  The 
dingy  panels  in  the  dingy  light  of 
the  staircase,  seemed  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  sleepy  ease ;  and  even 
the  solitary  sunbeam  that  filtered 
slowly  through  the  dust-laden  air, 
and  fell  sluggishly  on  the  knocker 
of  the  door,  served  but  to  deepen 
the  hush  of  the  place  by  its  utter 
relinquishment  of  all  that  was  glad 


in  the  life  it  had  left  outside.  All 
was  quiet  and  still,  all  but  the 
knocker,  which,  carved  into  the 
semblance  of  a  fury's  head,  scowled 
as  the  sunshine  lit  up  its  feature^ 
and  frowned  as  though  it  were 
additionally  vindictive  at  viewing 
the  calm  of  ever3rthing  around 

Within  an  equal  quietude  pre- 
vailed. In  the  outer  zoom  the 
blinds  were  still  down,  the  chair 
still  undrawn  to  the  tabtei  the  books 
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referred  to  on  the  preceding  day  and  travd-stained  condition  of  his 
still  covered  with  the  cloth  that  had  attire  indicated  that  he  had  bat  re* 
been  thrown  over  them  to  preserve  ^  cently  returned  firom  some  expedt 
them  from  dust,  the  inkstand  still  tion,  this  being  further  evidenc^  by 
unopened.    The  gloomy  walls  were  the  worn  and  painful  escfmssion  it 
encumbered  with  book -cases  and  his  face  and  the  dishevelled  state  oT 
boxes  of  papers,  and  here  and  there  his  hair.     He  slept,  but  hb  Ups 
a  smoke-begrimed  portrait  of  some  moved  from  time  to  time  uneaafy^ 
legal  worthy  revisiting  thus  the  scenes  and  occasionally  he  would  spasmo- 
where  hfs  clients  had  so  often  la-  dically  clench  his  hands,  in  which  he- 
mented — perhaps  not  his  departure,  grasped  something   that  appeued 
From  the  ceiling  depended  an  oil-  like  a  mimature  |xnrtrait 
lamp  of  remote  antiquity,  swinging  So  had  he  lam  for  some  houn^ 
in  chains,  as  though  it  were  the  only  and  his  fitful  breathixig  had  begun  to 
malefactor  of  the  place  \  and  on  the  grow  lighter,  when  suddenly  a  vio- 
massive  carved  mantelpiece  could  lent  knock  resomided  at  the  outer- 
be  dimly  discerned  a  ghostly  array  door  of  his  chamberB,  and  startled. 
of  lank  candles  in  tin  candlestickSi  widi  its  echoes  all  air  of  stOlneflB 
suggestive  of  the  hopes  that  should  from  the  place.    littlemore  spnme 
waste  away  when  they  should  be  to  his   feet,  but   half- awake  and 
burned.   The  verv  atmosphere  seem-  scarcely  comprehendinff  his  position;. 
ed  redolent  of  signs;  and  light  would  and  as  he  did  so  the  object  that  he 
have  been  the  heart  that  retained  its  held  fdl  from  his  hand  upon  the  floor 
buoyancy  where  all  was  so  dull  and  and  revealed  to  his  gase  the  features 
oppressive.  of  Elsie  Itewes.    distantly  Sleeps 

The  inner  room,  appropriately  se-  with  her    T.ethean  wiDn,  forsook 

parated  from  the  first  by  heavy  cur-  him ;  and  with  the  too  cRstinct  pre* 

tains  drawn  across  the  doorway,  re-  sent  there  appeared  an  even  move- 

vealed  a  different    aspect,  thou£^  vivid  past    A  miriity  mdi  oif  emo* 

equally  still.    Here  all  was  as  li|^t  tion  sped  through  his  fiame^  and 

and  elegant  as  there  all  had  bapn  casting  on  the  portndt  a  boimng 

heavy  and  cumbrous.    Dainty  pic-  look  in  lAicfa  a  world  of  contentious  * 

tures  in  handsome  firames  adorned  passions  were  mingled,  he  frantically 

the  brightly -painted  walls;   while  ground  his  teeth  together,  and  m 

richly-damasked  chairs  and  settees,  another  nioment  the  fingile  picture 

a  thick,  sofl  carpet,  and  a  table  on  was  aruahed  to  finigments  beneath 

which  were  standing  some  decanters  his  hed« 

of  wine  and  spirits,  shewed  that  the  Hardly  had  he  done  this  than  a 

creature  comforts  of  the  occupant  second  knock,  more  violent  dian 

were  accustomed  to  meet  with  at-  the  first  rang  through  the  rooms,  and 

tention.      The   window,    too,  was  caused  him  to  grow  doithfy  pale. 

partly  open,  and  this  communicated  His,  however,  was  not  a  mind  ta 

a  freshness  to  the  air  in  mariced  con-  be  easily  quelled,  and  immediately 

trast  to  what  prevailed  in  the  other  r^;ainii^    his   sdf-poisession,    m 

apartment ;  and  in  an  alcove  at  the  hurriedly  drew  aside   the   curtain 

further  side  of  the  chamber  was  a  that  separated  the  rooms,  and  pro-, 

bed  tastefully  hung  with  silk  cur-  ceeding  to  die  outer  door,  opoied 

tains.  it,  demanding  angrily  1A0  had  so  dia* 

On  this  bed  lay  Littlemore,  ui  the  turbed  hhn.    At  first,  owing  to  the 

position  of  one  who  had  wearily  gloom  of  the  landings  he  conid  onfy 

flung  himself  down  to  rest    He  was  distinguish  the  fonns  xtf  two  men  j; 

fully  dressed,  and  had  evidently  not  but  on  requestbf  diem  to  enter  llitt 

taken  ofi*  his  clothes  during  the  pre-  room,  and  drawing  iq>  one  of  "tfad 

ceding  night;  while  the  obcsdered  window4)ltnds^  he  fomd  himidC 
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face  to  face  with  Martin  Dawes  and 
Ned  Hamer. 

Resolute  and  careless  as  was 
Littlemore's  nature,  he  felt  himself 
unable  to  boldly  confront  the  simple 
little  man  before  him.  There  was 
at  that  moment  no  fire  in  Martin's 
-eye :  the  sight  of  Liltlemore  had 
summoned  up  the  vision  of  Elsie's 
soft  loving  face;  but  there  was  a 
native  grandeur  in  his  whole  de- 
meanour, an  air  of  majesty  as  he 
stood  proudly  erect  and  regarding 
Littlemore  with  a  steady  look, 
rendered  infinitely  penetrating  by 
the  honest  affection  and  sorrow  of 
the  heart,  so  that  the  latter  was 
forced,  in  spite  of  his  indignation 
and  shame,  at  being  thus  overcome, 
to  cast  his  eyes  down  and  avoid 
meeting  Martin's  searching  gaze. 

For  a  brief  while  no  word  was 
spoken  on  either  side.  Then,  as 
the  sobs  began  to  rise  in  Martin's 
throat,  he  also  felt  the  indignation 
returning,  and  striking  his  stick  upon 
the  floor,  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  in 
a  broken  voice,  half  entreating  and 
half  in  anger — 

"  My  daughter  !  Where  is  she  ?" 
The  sound  of  the  barber's  voice 
restored  to  Littlemore  his  self  pos- 
session and  he  immediately  an- 
wered,  but  still  without  looking  at 
Martin — 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me  ?" 
Martin  uttered  an  inarticulate 
sound,  and  while  his  eyes  sparkled 
furiously,  he  made  a  movement  as 
though  he  would  have  struck  Little- 
more. Before,  though,  he  could 
raise  his  stick,  his  arm  was  caught 
by  Ned  Harner,  who  with  flushed 
face  and  his  whole  frame  trembling 
with  emotion,  said  hurriedly — 

"  Be  calm,  Martin.  I'll  speak  to 
him ;"  and  then  addressing  Little- 
more, he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  in- 
tense excitement,  but  restrained  as 
much  as  possible — 

"Aye,  why  does  he  ask  you? 
Because,  sir,  he  has  grounds  for 
asking  you  ?" 

"And  what  may  those  grounds 


be  ?"  returned  Littlemore,  who  grew 
calmer  every  instant 

"  Grounds  !     Why "     began 

Mr.  Hamer,  but  finding  himself  met 
with  an  unexpected  difficulty,  he 
turned  to  Martin  for  assistance.  The 
latter,  furious  at  Littlemore's  cool- 
ness, was  still  more  irate  at  Hamer's 
perplexity,  and  shouted  rather  than 
said — 

"  Zounds  I  Villain  that  you  are, 
you  have  robbed  me  of  my  daugh- 
ter !" 

"  Yes,  you  have  robbed  him  of 
his  daughter!  That's  grounds  for 
asking  you  where  she  is,  isn't  it  ?* 
chimed  in  Ned. 

"  And  why  do  you  say  that  I  have 
robbed  Mr.  Dawes  of  his  daughter? 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  she  has 
disappeared  ?"  asked  Mr.  Littlemore 
with  an  expression  of  anxiety  which 
quite  took  poor  Martin  and  his 
friend  aback. 

Littlemore  perceived  his  advan- 
tage and  continued  :  "Really,  gentle- 
men, you  must  admit  that  you  are 
acting  quite  cruelly  to  me.  Am  I 
really  to  understand  that  anything 
has  happened  to  dear  Elsie  ?  Has 
she  disappeared?  If  so,  how,  and 
when  did  it  happen  ?  Tell  me  quick- 
ly, and  let  us  take  steps  to  trace  her. 
This  suspense  is  very  painful  to 
me. 

Martin  and  Ned  looked  at  each . 
other  in  amaze.  In  their  simplicity 
they  had  never  considered  the  possi- 
bility of  Littlemore's  being  unaware 
of  Elsie's  disappearance  ;  and  now 
that  it  was  brought  before^them,  they 
felt  proportionately  astounded — so 
much  so,  that  all  Martin  coiild  do 
was  to  turn  to  Hamer,  and  say  plain- 
tively : — 

"  Ned,  what  shall  I  do  ? 

"  It's  a  cross  road,  Martin,  and  no 
finger-post,"  replied  Hamer,  sighing. 
Then,  looking  sharply  and  quickly 
at  Littlemore,  he  said  : — 

^'  On  your  oath,  as  a  man  and  a 
gentleman,  do  you  know  nothing  of 
Elsie's  disappearance  ?" 

Littlemore  changed  colour,  and 
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Harner  perceived  that  he  did  so. 
He,  however,  did  not  lose  his  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and  instantly  repHed, 
in  a  tone  of  asperity  : — 

"  Really,  sir,  I  am  not  accustomed 
to  have  oaths  administered  to  me  by 
a  coachman.  As  for  Mr.  Dawes, 
the  surgeon-barber  of  Merringham, 
I  will  irladlv  i^ive  him  all  the  assist- 
ance  1  can.*' 

"We  mustn't  be  unjust,  Ned," 
said  ]\  I  art  in,  who  felt  his  suspicion 
quite  giving  way  under  the  combined 
influence  of  Littlemore's  anxiety  and 
flattery.  Then,  turning  to  Little- 
more,  he  said  in  a  broken-hearted, 
sorrowful  voice  : — 

"  Pray,  sir.  tell  me  how  to  recover 
my  poor  Elsie.  She  was  so  beauti- 
ful— so  good — so ,"  and  here  his 

tears  stopped  his  further  utterance. 

Ned  Harner,  who  w^as  as  nettled 
as  Martin  was  mollified,  and  who 
had  been  attentively  scrutinising 
Litlemore's  attire,  now  perceived 
the  state  of  that  gentleman's  boots, 
and  observed  the  signs  of  recent 
rough  riding  in  the  shape  of  much 
dust  and  mud.  On  lookingmore  close- 
ly, he  saw  that  even  the  spurs  had 
not  been  removed,  and  that  they 
w^ere  much  stained  with  blood.  A 
vindictive  light  immediately  played 
over  his  countenance;  and  looking 
round  the  room,  he  observed  the 
entrance  to  the  second  chamber. 
He^at  once  exclaimed — 

''  Hokl  up,  Martin  !  We're  not 
done  with  this  ^aitlcmaii  yet!  Where 
have  you  been  riding  in  such  a  hurry 
IMr.  Littlemore  ?  Look  at  his  boots, 
]Martin  !" 

Littlemore  bit  his  lip  with  vexa- 
tion, and  was  about  to  reply,  when 
Harner  darted  ott  towards  the  inner 
room,  calling  to  Martin  to  follow; 
and  die  latter,  never  doubting  but 
that  the  wisdom  of  his  friend  was 
leading  to  some  strange  discovery 
lost  no  time  in  treading  upon  his 
footsteps. 

In  another  moment  all  three  were 
standing  in  the  comfortable  chamber 
of  the  barrister,  Ned  Harner  and 


Martin  Dawes  looking  blankly  at 
the  handsome  decorations  of  the 
room  so  empty  to  them,  and  Little- 
more standing  behind  them  with  a 
smile  of  satisfaction  upon  his  coun- 
tenance. When  they  had  thus  stood 
for  a  few  seconds,  he  suddenly  said, 
in  a  strange,  low  tone,  which  caused 
the  two  friends  to  start  as  though  a 
thunder-clap  had  resounded  in  their 
ears — 

"  You  bring  strange  manners  with 
you  from  Merringham  1" 

Ned  Harner  was  about  to  reply, 
when  his  eye  caught  sight  of  the 
broken  portrait  that  lay  upon  the 
floor.  Instinctively  feeling  that  there 
was  something  to  be  discovered,  he 
stepped  forward  and  bent  down  to 
look  at  the  object  which  had  at- 
tracted his  attention.  For  a  short 
time  he  remained  gazing  as  though 
fascinated,  and  then,  slowly  raising 
himself,  he  abruptly  turned  round  to 
confront  Littlemore  with  a  look  so 
full  of  deep  passion  and  intense 
excitement,  that  Martin  stood  rooted 
to  the  spot  with  amazement,  which 
was  increased,  when  on  looking  at 
Mr.  Littlemore,  he  perceived  that 
gentleman  standing  with  his  arms 
tightly  crossed  upon  his  breast  and 
returning  Harner's  glance  with  one 
of  equal  anger,  mingled,  however, 
with  an  expression  of  shame,  that 
evidenced  itself  in  the  crimson 
blush  that  suffused  the  whole  of  his 
features. 

Presently  Mr.  Harner  said,  in  a 
voice  almost  undistinguishable  from 
the  emotion  which  was  choking 
him — "  Devil  I"  and  then  he  made 
a  motion  as  though  he  would  have 
sprung  forward,  but  his  strength 
completely  failing  him,  he  sank  into 
a  chair,  and  resting  his  elbows  on 
his  knees,  he  remained  with  his  face 
buried  in  his  hands,  quite  still  and 
speechless. 

This  strange  spectacle  produced 
a  chilling  sensation  of  terror  in  Mar- 
tin's heart,  and  with  a  heavy  pre- 
sentiment of  evil  overcoming  him, 
he  stepped  forward,  in  his  turn,  to 
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examine  what  lay  upon  the  floor. 
Although  broken,  the  portrait  could 
Btill  be  seen  and  recognised ;  and 
like  some  graceful  fabric  standing 
untouched  amidst  surrounding  ruins, 
so  the  sweet  smile  and  beaming 
eyes  of  Klsie  Uawes  shone  in  all 
their  native  beauty  from  the  frag- 
ments of  the  miniature,  and  shed 
unutterable  lustre  upon  her  loved 
father's  face. 

Immediately  he  recognised  the 
features  of  his  lost  darling,  a 
piteous  change  came  over  him.  He 
sank  on  his  knees,  and  sobbing 
heavily  in  the  extremity  of  his  an- 
guish, while  his  tears  trickled  fast 
upon  the  floor,  he  began  to  pick  up 
the  pieces  into  which  the  portrait 
had  been  broken.  He  no  longer 
seemed  to  have  the  slightest  remem- 
brance of  any  other  person  being 
present,  but  remained  painfully 
intent  upon  collecting  every  Httle 
piece,  kissing  each  one  separately, 
and  murmuring  to  himself : — 

"  Elsie,  my  child  —  my  poor 
child  !" 

Littlemore  looked  on,  and  the 
anger  which  had  clouded  his  face 
gave  way  to  a  softer  expression. 
At  first,  it  seemed  as  though  he  was 
about  to  address  Mr.  Dawes  in 
terms  of  sympathy ;  but  hurriedly 
checking  himself,  he  endeavoured  to 
assume  a  calm  and  collected  de- 
meanour. All  his  attempts,  how- 
ever, were  vain,  as  he  witnessed  the 
utter  prostration  of  the  two  true 
hearts  before  him,  whose  exquisite 
distress  was  his  doing ;  and  as  the 
sight  of  Elsie's  broken  portrait 
brought  vividly  to  his  mind  the 
picture  of  her,  as  she  lay  when  he 
had  stolen  from  her  the  previous 
night.  He  remembered  her  gentle, 
sad  request  that  he  would  bless  her, 
and  her  look  of  agony  as  he  failed 
to  do  so ;  and  with  that  face  rising 
before  him  like  some  sacred  spirit 
hovering  over  the  distracted  father, 
and  with  that  voice  echoing  round 
him  in  the  still  summer  air,  he  felt 
that  he  could  no  longer  endure  to 


remain  in  the  room.  Accordingly, 
pressing  his  hands  to  his  forehead, 
he  hastily  left  the  chamber,  and 
passing  through  the  outer  room, 
hastened  down  the  stairs  and  quitted 
the  building. 

Neither  of  the  friends  perceived 
his  departure,  bewildered  as  they 
were  with  the  sudden  apparition  of 
Elsie's  face  in  such  a  manner,  and 
overcome  by  the  most  terrible  of 
apprehensions  arising  from  the 
strange  condition  in  which  they 
had  discovered  the  portrait — their 
fears  being  the  more  terrible  in  that 
they  could  assume  no  definite  shape 
or  substance.  All  they  could  feel 
was  that  something  of  a  dreadful 
nature  had  befallen  the  unhappy 
girl,  and  that  for  the  moment  they 
themselves  were  powerless.  Con- 
sequently they  remained  in  a  state 
almost  of  stupefaction,  and  plxmged 
in  the  utmost  extremity  of  sorrow. 

At  length  Hamer  gloomily  raised 
his  head,  and  looking  first  at  Martin, 
who  was  still  on  his  knees  gazing  at 
the  fragments  he  held  in  his  hands, 
he  then  turned  to  address  Little- 
more.  His  surprise  may  be  imagin- 
ed when  he  found  the  room  empty. 
Recovering  the  full  possession  of 
strength  and  energy,  he  sprang  to 
his  feet  and  rushed  to  the  outer  room, 
there  to  find  the  same  solitude.  He 
then  ran  hastily  back,  and  seizing 
Martin  by  the  shoulder,  he  shook 
him  vigorously,  exclaiming — 

"  Up,  man  I  We  must  follow  and 
find  him !" 

Martin  slowly  rose  to  his  feet,  and 
looked  wonderingly  at  his  friend. 

"  Come,  come,  Martin  I"  said 
Hamer.  "  The  cowardly  scoundrel 
that  has  injured  you  dared  not  re- 
main to  face  you  I  Let  us  bring 
him  face  to  face  with  us  1" 

"Yes,  yes,"  slowly  replied  Mr. 
Dawes,  as  though  in  thought,  and 
still  with  tears  in  his  eyes ;  "we  must 
find  him,  and — but  Elsie  loved  him 
— Elsie  i — we  must  find  her-^kert 
Quick!"  and  so  saying,  he  huniedly 
pressed  forward  to  quit  the  chamber. 
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Scarcely  had  the  friends  entered 
the  adjoining  room,  when  the  outer 
door,  which  Littlemore  had  left  un- 
closed, was  pushed  open,  and  two 
gentlemen  made  their  appearance, 
who  no  sooner  caught  sight  of  Ned 
and  Martin  than  they  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation of  surprise,  and  one  of 
them,  who  was  no  other  than  Mr, 
Morton  himself,  stepped  forward, 
saying : — 

"  A  remarkable  meetmg,  truly ! 
Pray  how  come  you,  my  friends,  to 
be  visiting  Mr.  Littlemore  ?  Surely 
you  are  not  enamoured  of  the  heart- 
aches of  law  ?" 

"  Heartaches  enow  !"  responded 
Hanier  :  adding  eagerly,  "  but  you 
must  know  where  to  find  Little- 
more ?" 

"  Lead  me  to  him/"  shouted  Mar- 
tin, who  was  now  recovering  from 
the  stupor  into  which  he  had  been 
plunged;  and  thereupon  he  seized 
Mr.  Morton  by  one  arm,  while  Har- 
ner  did  the  same  with  the  other,  and 
the  two  together  actually  began 
to  carry  off  the  little  gentleman :  see- 
ing which,  De  Quincey  advanced  to 
his  rescue,  and  with  some  difficulty 
persuaded  them  to  desist  from  their 


design,  and  to  eicplain  the  cause  of 
their  agitation. 

Moved  by  the  sympathy  displayed 
by  Mr,  Morton  and  De  Quincey,|the 
friends  told  their  melancholy  history 
in  all  its  details,  and  pointed  out  the 
position  of  uncertainty  in  which  they 
were  placed. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Morton,  "I- 
shall  gladly  do  my  best  to  assist  you. 
The  first  thing  obviously  is  to  find 
Mr.  Littlemore,  and  ask  him  for  an 
explanation.  This  can  be  better 
done  by  me  than  by  you ;  and  while, 
therefore,  I  take  charge  of  this  busi- 
ness,you  must  put  yourselves  entirely 
in  my  hands.  What  I  strongly  coun- 
sel is,  that  you  should  both  go  down 
to  my  house  in  the  country,  and 
there  remain  until  I  have  more  de- 
finite intelligence  to  give  you." 

The  kindly  counsel  of  Mr.  Morton 
was  not  without  its  weight,  and 
eventually  it  was  arranged  that  the 
course  he  indicated  should  be  car* 
ried  out ;  whereupon'they  all  quitted 
Mr.  Littlemore's  chambers  together. 

The  staircase  resumed  its  wonted 
air  of  quiet ;  but  the  sunbeam  had 
moved  away  from  the  fury's  face. 
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CAGLIOSTRO;   OR,  THE  LIFE  OF  A  CHARLATAN. 

(CONTINUED.) 


In  London,  Count  Cagliostro  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  future  great- 
ness, for  in  that  city  he  was  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  Freemasonry. 
Here  also,  it  is  said,  that  he  pur- 
chased from  a  bookseller  a  MS., 
presumably  written  by  one  George 
Coston,  treating  of  Egyptian  ma- 
sonr>\  Who  this  George  Coston 
was,  is  unknown  ;  if  any  of  his 
descendants,  lineal  or  collateral,  are 
yet  extant  under  heaven,  let  them 
come  for\vard  and  declare  what 
manner  of  man  their  ancestor  was. 
Beyond  the  statement  of  the  viva- 
cious Count,  record  of  him  and  his 
writings  there  are  absolutely  none. 
He  lived  and  died  without  realising 
his  wondrous  schemes.  He  sowed, 
but  another  reaped.  Or  is  he  alto- 
gether a  myth?  We  can  only 
speculate  on  this  subject.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  mortal  ever 
saw  this  George  Coston,  or  heard 
of  his  masonic  innovations,  save 
from  honest  Beppo.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  lodge  in  which  Cag- 
liostro was  initiated  was  composed 
of  persons  of  an  inferior  social 
position  \  but  rich  or  poor,  they 
were  Freemasons,  and  as  capable  of 
initiating  a  new  member  into  their 
mysteries  as  the  Grand  Master 
himself.  In  our  own  days  we  have 
come  to  look  upon  the  masonic 
fraternity  as  a  compound  of  a  con- 
vivial club  and  a  friendly  society. 
Its  mysteries  are  safe  from  in- 
quisitive eyes,  for  no  one  believes 
it  has  any  secret  to  be  discovered. 
The  Freemasons  are  a  little  more 
numerous  than  those  water-drinking 
knights,  the  Good  Templars,  and  a 
litde  more  select  than  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows ;  they  arc  a  very  respectable 
body,  but  their  claims  to  high 
antiquity    seem    quite    untenable. 


The  members  may  amuse  them- 
selves, if  they  feel  so  disposed, 
with  the  idea  of  being  the  succes- 
sors of  the  builders  of  Solomon's 
temple,  and  of  the  Knights  of 
Jerusalem  and  Malta ;  but  few  give 
them  credit  for  an  existence  of 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  or 
thereabouts.  But,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  this  secret  association  was  a 
great  bugbear  to  many  good  people, 
and  was  credited  with  having  vast 
resources,  an  unlimited  number  of 
adherents,  and  the  most  sinister 
views.  The  subversion  of  all  the 
thrones  of  Europe,  and  the  des- 
truction of  the  Christian  faith,  were 
believed  by  men  to  be  its  objects. 
The  impossibility  of  either  proving- 
or  refuting  these  vague  suspicions 
only  added  to  their  gloomy  inten- 
sity. In  all  minds  their  seems  to 
have  been  a  gloomy  anticipation  of 
the  con\iilsions  that  were  approach- 
ing. Evil  w^as  on  the  way,  from  what 
quarter  none  could  tell ;  and  looking 
round  for  instruments  likely  to 
cause  the  disturbance  of  the  social 
fabric,  no  wonder  that  a  secret 
society  of  great  and  unknown  mag- 
nitude, confined  not  to  one  country, 
but  holding  in  its  chain  of  brother- 
hood all  tlie  nations  of  Europe, 
should  be  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion. Whether  the  secret  socie- 
ties had  any  great  share  in  bringing 
about  the  revolution  is  doubtfuL 
A  thousand  years  of  wrong  and 
injustice  had  filled  the  people  with 
the  frenzy  of  rage  and  despair.  No 
fanning  of  the  flame  by  Freemasons 
or  //////////w/Zwas  needful ;  it  burned 
fierce  and  strong  enough  without 
any  aid.  The  hour  ^vas  come,  and 
the  men — giantsxvhograppled  in  that 
fierce  struggle  which  shs^  remain  at 
thing  of  awe  and  wonder  to  the 
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latest  generation.      Cagliostro,  now 
a  master  Mason,  carefully  thinking 
matters  over,  with   or  without  the 
aid  of  George  Coston's  book,  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  has 
arrived  for  a  thorough  reformation  of 
the  entire  system  of  Freemasonry.  He 
will  organise  it  on  a  new  and  impos- 
ing basis.    He  will  give  the  frippery 
and  symbols  of  the  old  system  a  new 
significance  and  importance.     Ma- 
sonry, he  sees,  has  already  a  social 
importance,  and  is  credited,  justly 
or  unjustly,  with  the  possession  of 
political  power.     He  will  give  it  the 
dignity  of  a  religion.   The  doctrines 
of  this  religion  must  rest  on  a  very 
broad  basis — a  basis  so  wide  that  it 
will  exclude  none  who  can  add  to 
its  power  or  wealth.     In  a  vision  he 
sees  himself  chairman  of  a  convivial 
club,  liead   of  a  powerful  political 
association,   high   priest    of  a  new 
sect.      He    gathers   together   such 
fragments  of  the  dreamy  Paracelsian 
philosophy   as   are   floating    about, 
and    seasons   them   with    stronger, 
more  materialistic  marvels,  coined 
in    his    own    coarser    brain.      But 
chiefly  from  two  men  does  he  pur- 
loin ideas — St.  Germain  and  Borri. 
Like  St.  Germain,  he  is  a  man  of 
mystery,  and  insinuates  a  claim  to 
little    less   than   immortality ;    like 
him,  too,  he  sometimes  puts  out  a 
plea  of  royal  descent.     Like  Borri 
he  affected  the  study  of  chemistry 
and  medicine  ;  like  Borri,  also,  he 
aimed  at  founding  a  new  religion ; 
and  the  incoherent  talk  of  the  Count 
concerning  the   spirits    of  the   air, 
sylphs,  lemurs,  gnomes,  &c.,  are  all 
borrowed  from  Borri's  system,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Chiare  del  Galbineto 
and   the  Comte  de   Gabalis.     Air, 
earth,  and   sky  were  tenanted    by 
spirits,  who,  invisible  to  the  mortal 
eye,    revealed    themselves    to    the 
gaze     of    the    elect    philosophers. 
Sylphs,  undines,  gnomes,  and  sala- 
manders, these  were  the  personages 
of  the   Rosicrucian   dream.      The 
meanest  sylphide  far  transcended  in 
beauty  the  cliarms  of  Helen  or  Cleo- 


patra.    They  lived  longer  than  man- 
kind, but  their  souls  were  mortaL 
Over  them  Death  had  absolute  con- 
trol, and  they  were  blotted  out  of 
the  Book  of  Life,  without  the  shadow 
of  a  hope  of  a  world  beyond  the 
present  one.     To  them  Death  was 
annihilation,  and  from  this  fate  they 
had  only  one  escape — marriage  with 
one  of  the   elect  sages.     If  a  syl- 
phide espoused  a  philosopher,  then 
she  acquired  immortality;  and  the 
daughter  of  a  sage  conferred  the 
same  blessing  upon  her  husband,  if 
she  united  herself  to  a  sylph  or 
gnome.      One  feature  of  this  doc- 
trine is  like  the  Persian  fable  of  the 
Peris,  and  the  other    might   have 
given  a  hint  to  Joe  Smith  for  one  of 
the  Mormon  dogmas.     The  sylphs 
were   the    spirits    of  the    air,   the 
gnomes  guarded  the  treasures   of 
the  earth,  the  salamanders  were  the 
presiding  genii  of  fire ;  the  gnomes 
had  also  one  office — that  of  provid- 
ing the  sages  with  money,  which, 
would  be  no  sinecure.     The  system 
— if  such  a  chaotic  mass  of  wild 
fancies    deserves   the    name  —  ad- 
dressed itself  more  to  the  imagina- 
tion than  the  heart,  and  not  at  all 
to  the  reasoning  faculties. 

Its  poetical  merits  recommended 
it  to  Alexander  Pope,  who  borrowed 
from  it  the  charming  machinery  of 
the  Rape  of  the  Lock;  though  his 
Ariel  is,  perhaps,  as  far  from  Borri's 
sylph  as  it  is  from  the  Ariel  of 
William  Shakspere. 

These  dreams,  which  Cagliostro 
adopted,  were  not  inventions  of 
Borri's  brain,  fertile  though  it  was 
in  extravagancies ;  they  are  older 
than  his  time,  and  are  nothing  but 
fragments  of  the  mystical  Rosicrucian 
philosophy  which  for  centuries  per- 
vaded the  imaginative  mind  of  Eu- 
rope. Borri's  spirit-creed  is  identical 
with  that  of  Paracelsus.  Gnomes, 
sylphs,  travanures,  and  lemurs,  were 
all  known  to  the  wondrous  Bombast 
of  Hohenheim.  Nor  can  we  sup- 
pose that  Paracelsus  was  the  first 
dreamer  of  these  visions.    The  be- 
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lief  in  trolls  and  faery-folk  is  a  frag- 
ment of  the  creed  outworm  of  Scan- 
dinavia, mingled,  in  the  cases  of 
Paracelsus  and  Borri,  with  flotsam 
of  Oriental  faith  which  had  floated 
westward. 

One  of  the  symbols  used  by  the 
Egyptian  masons  was  a  cross,  on 
trhich  wBs  embroidered  the  letters 
L.  P.  D.,  which  have  been  interpre- 
ted, whether  truly  or  falsely,  to 
mean  —  Lilium  Pedibus  Lcstrue. 
Trample  the  Lilies  under  Foot ; "  an 
injunction  against  the  happiness  of 
France,"  says  the  Inquisitor,  "  which 
has  been  but  too  religiously  ob- 
served." 

He  had  an  abridgment  of  Egyp- 
tian masonry,  ready  for  his  disciples, 
as  curt  and  as  decisive  as  the  creed 
of  Mohammed.  "  Live  as  you 
please,  and  only  believe  in  me  and 
m  Egyptian  Masonry."  Such  was 
the  new  gospel  of  Count  Cag- 
lostro.  There  is  one  point  con- 
nected with  his  doctrine  wliich  we 
have  not  yet  mentioned — the  phy- 
sical and  moral  regeneration  of  the 
adepts.  The  process  of  being  re- 
stored to  the  pristine  innocence  in 
which  Adam  Uved  before  the  fall 
was  somewhat  tiresome.  It  could 
only  be  commenced  in  the  month 
of  May,  when  the  disciple  was  to 
retire  into  the  country,  where  for 
forty  days  he  was  to  live  on  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  the 
very  simplest  food,  and  was  to  drink 
only  water. 

After  seventeen  days  had  passed, 
after  having  been  bled,  he  had  cer- 
tain white  drops  to  take  morning 
and  night,  increasing  the  original 
number  of  six  by  two  a  day.  Three 
days  after,  the  patient  was  again 
to  be  bled  before  snn-rise,  and  is 
then  put  to  bed^  and  a  grain  of  the 
panacea  is  then  given  to  him.     It 


is  to  be  lamented  that  this  panacea 
was  not  analysed,  for  we  are  told 
that  it  is  that  from  which  God  made 
man  immortal.  Upon  taking  the 
novel  drug,  the  adept  become  un- 
conscious for  three  days,  and  "  is 
subject  to  frequent  convulsions, 
struggles,  and  perspirations."  On  the 
thirty-sixth,  after  having  regained 
consciousness,  he  swallows  the  final 
dose  of  panacea,  and  falls  into  a 
peaceful  slumber,  in  which  he  loses 
'*  his  air,  his  skin,  and  his  teeth.** 
No  harm  comes  of  this  rather  start- 
ling loss,  for  they  are  reproduced  in  a 
few  hours ;  and  when  the  fortieth  day 
arrives,  he  is  young  and  strong,  and 
his  life  will  last  five  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  years,  un- 
less,  indeed,  he  should  wish  at  an 
earlier  period  to  shuffle  off"  this 
mortal  coil. 

Such  was  the  rhodomontade  pro- 
mulgated by  the  arch-quack,  and 
believed  in  by  some,  at  least,  of  his 
disciples  I 

The  initiation  ceremonies  were 
probably  of  the  same  nature  as 
in  common  Masonry.  De  Luchet, 
in  his  Essay  sur  les  Illuminis^  has 
given  a  highly  imaginative  account 
of  the  primary  rites  of  Egyptian 
Masonry  :  but  it  is  such  a  manifest 
piece  of  lunatic  literature  that  no 
dependence  can  be  placed  u]^on  it- 
In  admitting  a  candidate,  this  for- 
mula was  used:— In  virtue  of  the 
power  which  I  have  received  from 
the  Grand  Cophte,  the  founder  of 
our  order,  and  by  the  particular- 
grace  of  God,  I  hereby  confer  upon 
you  the  honour  of  being  admitted 
into  our  lodge,  in  the  names  of 
Helios,  Men^,  Tetragammaton."^ 

The  Grand  Mistress  breathed 
upon  the  face  of  the  female  candi- 
dates, and  thus  addressed  them  :— 

*'  I  breathe  upon  you  to  inspire 


^  Upon  this  the  Inquisition-biographer  observes :  *'In  a  book  said  to  be  printed  at 
Paris  in  1789,  it  is  asserted  that  these  last  words  were  suggested  to  Cagiiostro  as  sacredt 
and  cabalistical  expressions  by  a  pretended  conjuror,  who  said  that  he  was  assisted  \lf 
a  spirit,  and  that  this  spirit  was  no  other  than  the  soul  of  a  cabalistical  Jew,  who  fa|r- 
means  of  the  magical  art  had  murdered  his  own  father,  before  tha  coming  of  Ji  ~ 
Christ.'' — Life  of  Joseph  Balsamo^  p.  14a 
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you  with  the  virtues  which  we  pos- 
sess, so  that  they  may  take  root  and 
flourish  in  your  heart.  I  thus  fortify 
your  soul;  I  thus  confirm  you  in 
the  faith  of  your  brethren  and 
sisters,  according  to  the  engage- 
ments which  you  have  contracted 
with  them.  We  now  admit  you  as 
a  daughter  of  the  Egyptian  Lodge. 
We  order  that  you  be  acknowledged 
in  that  capacity  by  all  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  Egyptian  Lodges, 
and  that  you  enjoy  >vith  them 
the  same  prerogatives  as  with  our- 
selves." 

From  London,  with  his  system 
of  Egyptian  Masonry  all  complete, 
he  repaired  to  the  Hague,  where  he 
suddenly  seems  to  have  become  a 
person  of  importance  in  the  Masonic 
world,  for  we  are  told  that  he  acted 
as  Grand  Master  and  Grand  Visitor. 


his   old  title  of  the  Marquis  Pelli- 
grini.    The  Marquis,  who  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  that  pride  which 
is  common  to  aristocrats,   formed 
an  acquaintance  of  a  merchant — 
another  student  of  alchemy.     From 
this  dupe  he  obtained  a  thousand 
sequins,  giving  him,  in  return,  direc- 
tions   for    transmuting    the    baser 
metals  into    gold,  for  making   silk 
from  hemp,  and  for  fixing  mercury. 
Before  the  merchant  had  verified 
these    miraculous     operations,    liis 
noble  friend  was  on  the  wing. 

We  have  him  now  fairly  engaged 
in  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Egyptian 
Masonry,  seeking  recruits  chiefly 
among  the  common  Masons.  At 
Berlin  he  had  little  success,  but  at 
Leipsic  there  was  a  complete  ova- 
tion for  the  grand  Cophta :  the  Free- 
masons  honour  him  with   a  costly 


He   passed   through   the    "  arch   of  banquet,  "  at  which  the  bottles  and 

steel,"  and  delivered  an  oration  on  wine  glasses  were  all  placed  thre^ 

the  grandeurs  and  glories  of  Egyp-  and  three,  in  commemoration  of  the 

tian  Masonry.      The  discourse,  he  Holy  Trinity."^ 

says,  was  "  uncommonly  elegant  and  Here  he   prophesied  the   speedy 

sublime."     "This  was  the  effect  of  death  of  Schropffer,    who  fulfilled 

that   special   favour  of  God  which  the  prediction  by  killing  himself. 


had  always  been  extended  to  me,  in 
regard  to  the  exercise  of  Masonry ; 
it  was  undoubtedly  a  recompense 
for  my  constant  desire  to  propagate 
and  extend  the  Catholic  faith;  to 
avow  the  existence  of  a  God  \  to 
preach  up  the  immortality  of  the 
soul ;  and    to    destroy  the    super- 


The  entertainers  of  the  Grand 
Cophta  thought  so  highly  of  his 
eloquence  and  prophetic  skill,  that 
they  paid  all  his  expenses,  and  pre- 
sented a  purse  of  gold  to  the  illus- 
trious stranger  who  had  come  to 
unite  East  and  West  in  the  bonds  of 
fraternity.    Similar  triumphs  awaited 


stitious  and  magical  ceremonies  of    him  at  Dantzic  and  Konigsberg. 


common  Masonry.  Some  persons 
were  so  charmed  with  my  oration, 
that  they  insisted  on  transcribing 
and  preserving  it,  as  a  brief  but 
eloquent  defence  of  this  faith.*' ^ 

Here  also  Lorenza  entered  upon 
her  new  duties  as  Grand  Cophtess 
of  the  new  order  !  for  at  the  Hague 
a  female  lodge  was  formed,  a  ju- 
dicious  innovation,   which  enabled 


His  reputation  was  now  spread 
all  over  Europe,  his  wealth  was 
believed  to  be  immense,  his  know- 
ledge marvellous,  and  vague  stories 
were  abroad  that  he  was  the  last 
descendant  of  one  of  the  royal  races 
of  Greece. 

We  find  him  at  aristocratic  Mittau 
in  1 7  79.  Here  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Marshal  von  Medem,  who 


them   to  profit  by  the  credulity  of    from  his  youth  had  been  notable 
both  sexes.  for  the  study  of  matters  occult,  an4 

He  is  next  seen  at  Venice,  under    who   held  high  rank  amongst  thp 


1  Such  is  the  account  which  he  gave  to  the  Inquisitors. — Lifi  of  Joseph  Balsanto,  p.  149^ 
«  Life,  151. 
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Mason  ic  fraternity.  TheMarshars 
brother  was  also  infected  with  the 
same  mystic  disease,  one  widely 
spread,  a  characteristic  both  of  time 
and  place.  The  Count  von  Medem 
had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
became  Duchess  of  Courland,  the 
other  being  Elise  von  der  Rccke, 
whose  testimony  concerning  Cagli- 
ostro  is  the  most  authentic  of  all 
documents  extant  regarding  him. 
Carlyle  styles  her  "  a  born  fair 
saint ;"  but  there  was  an  undue 
amount  of  self-consciousness  about 
her  saintlv  character. 

In  her  childhood  she  had  listened 
often,  with  childhood's  wonder,  to 
the  conversation  of  her  father  and 
his  learned  friends,  upon  alchemy 
and  magic.  The  dreams  of  Sweden- 
borg  were  also  a  frequent  subject  of 
their  discourse ;  yet,  with  a  child's 
healthy  common  sense,  these  won- 
ders made  little  more  impression 
upon  her  than  the  reading  of  lUue- 
beard  ;  and  a  concert  she  held  to  be 
worth  all  the  ghosts  in  the  world. 
Yet,  as  she  L;rcw  older,  this  mysti- 
cism t<:)ok  possession  of  her  soul. 
Amon^^'^t  her  flivourite  books  were 
Young's  Nii^/it  lyioiii^hts,  and  the 
writings  of  I  /ivater.  She  read  much, 
but  without  order  or  system.  She 
had  a  brother,  highly  endowed  by 
nature,  from  whom  great  things  were 
hoped.  Iland-in-hand,  they  sought 
after  truth,  and  entered  ui)on  that 
high  and  yet  sorrowful  pilgrimage 
which  all  must  at  some  time  under- 
take when  the  soul  asks  itself  that 
great  (juestion,  whence  and  whither'^ 
and  raises  its  voice  importunate  for 
an  answer.  Let  us  escape  for  a 
moment  from  our  rogue  Beppo,  and 
pause  before  this  pleasanter  picture 
of  these  two  loving  hearts,  who  so 
long  ago  strove  honestly  to  solve 
the  great  problem  of  existence, — she 
seeking  light  amidst  the  mystics  of 
her  own  land,  he,  with  a  boy's  wider 
culture,  loc'iing  in  Plato  and  Pytha- 
goras for  th.it  truth  which  they  both 
desired.  Alas,  for  the  proud  father 
and  fond  sister  !  their  loved  one  was 


taken  from  them  before  the  high 
promise  of  his  youth  could  bear 
fruit.  And  whilst  they  were  still 
bowed  down  beneath  this  affliction, 
came  Cagliostro  with  his  mystic  pre- 
tensions of  power  to  unlock  the 
dark  gates  of  the  spirit-world.  The 
young  Von  Medem  died  in  June, 
1778,  and  in  March  1779,  Cagliostro 
was  received,  by  the  Freemasons  of 
Mittau,  as  an  apostle  of  their  sect 

To  the  ladies  of  the  Von  Medem 
family  he  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  a/<?c<f  tVapoption  of  his  mystic 
Masonry.  They  were  flattered  with 
the  idea  of  being  the  foundresses  of 
the  new  religion  in  their  native  land. 
Some  difficulty  intervened,  which 
led  to  the  Count  being  requested  to 
forego  this  project ;  but  **  what  he 
had  begun  he  must  carry  through ;" 
and  he  succeeded,  although  Schwan- 
der  (who  had  been  the  earliest  friend 
of  Count  Von  Medem)  warned  them 
that  their  hero  was  but  a  charlatan 
and  imposter. 

The  young  Countess  was  anxious 
to  convert  Schwander  to  her  own 
views  of  Cagliostro ;  and  finding  his 
cold  reasonings  thrown  away  upon 
her  enthusiastic  soul,  he  also  joined 
the  lodge,  that  he  might  with  greater 
ease  watch  the  proceedings  of  the 
arch-quack. 

It  was  Schwander's  opposition 
which  had  retarded  the  foundation 
of  the  lodge.  To  secure  his  hold 
upon  the  Kledems,  Cagliostro  per- 
fonned  a  hocus-pocus  transmutation- 
trick  with  quicksilver.  To  this  suc- 
ceeded an  experiment  equally  cu- 
rious, but  of  a  totally  different  nature. 
Count  and  MarshalVon  Medem  and 
Herr  VonHowen  were  the  witnesses 
of  this  strange  scene,  in  which  the 
chief  actor  was  the  son  of  the  Ma]> 
shal,  a  boy  of  six.  Cagliostro  anoint- 
ed the  head  and  left  hand  of  the 
youth  with  the  "oil  of  wsdom.** 
Hymns  and  prayers  succeeded  this 
ceremony,  until  the  little  one  was 
highly  excited  by  the  mystical  opera- 
tions, and  perspired  profusely.  Mys- 
tic letters  were  written  on  the  child's 
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anointed  hand,  on  which  he  was 
commanded  continually  to  look.  So 
the  incantation  commenced.  "  What 
did  the  Marshal  desire  that  his  son 
should  see]"  This  question,  in  a  stage 
whisper,  which  the  child  was  not  to 
hear.  That  he  might  not  be  terrified, 
his  father  requested  the  appearance 
of  his  mother  and  sister,  who  had 
remained  at  home.  Directly,  the 
boy  calls  out  that  he  sees  his  mother 
and  sister. 

From  the  commencement  of  their 
ac(}uaintancc,  Cagliostro  talked  in 
dreamy  fashion  of  the  wondrous 
powers  of  nature;  but  when  the  young 
■Countess  would  have  cjuestioned  him 
further  than  was  convenient,  he  eva- 
ded her  incjuiries  by  saying  that  such 
knowledge  was  only  for  the  initiated, 
and  could  only  be  communicated  by 
discreet  degrees.  When  the  lodge 
was  founded,  they  discoursed  daily 
of  magic  and  necromancy.  But  the 
initiated  were  forbidden  to  speak 
of  these  matters,  except  on  the  days 
of  meeting,  and  in  the  narrow  circle 
of  the  society  :  but  each  member 
was  to  seek  after  these  mystic  powers 
of  nature,  and  strive  to  draw  near  to 
the  Eternal  Source  of  all  Good. 

To  the  (juestion  as  to  what  the 
sister  was  doing,  he  described  her  as 
placing  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  as 
if  in  pain.  After  an  interval,  the 
child  exclaimed,  "  Now  she  is  kissing 
my  brother,  who  hasjustcome  home!" 
Glorious  success  of  our  cabalistic 
Count !  for  when  the  seance  com- 
menced, it  was  believed  that  this 
brother  was  miles  away ;  yet  when 
they  went  to  verify  the  vision,  they 
found  he  had  unexj)ectedly  returned, 
and  his  sister  had  shortly  before  suf- 
fered from  a  sharp  attack  of  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart. 

'  So  our  Count  is  prospering  greatly; 
his  keen  eyes  are  looking  out  for 
opportunities  of  dazzling  his  fol- 
lowers, and  so  securing  a  firmer 
hold  upon  them.  On  the  day  when 
the  last  grade  was  conferred  at  the 
lodge,  he  retired  into  a  solitary 
chamber,  where  he  scribbled   alone 


for  half  an  hour.     On  rejoining  the 
Countess  Von  der  Recke  and  her 
uncle,  he  told  them  he  had  been  in 
consultation  with  his  chiefs,  who  had 
revealed  to  him  the    place  where 
most  important  magic  MSS.,   and 
also      thaumaturgical     instruments 
and  treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  had 
been    buried,    six    hundred     years 
before,  by  a  great  wizard.     These 
treasures  were  greatl}'  sought  after 
by   the   followers  of  the  Evil  Prin- 
ciples, but  the  Spirit  of  the  Wood, 
who  guarded  them,  liad  repulsed  all 
the  efforts  of  the  Necromancers  to 
obtain  them,  for  he  who  had  buried 
them  designed  them  for   the  good 
of  mankind,  which  Black  Magic  was 
not  calculated  to  increase.     But  the 
mystic  magic  of  our  Beppo  evident- 
ly tended  to  the  happiness  of  the 
human  race,  therefore  he  hoped  that 
the  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe 
would  bless  his  industry,  and  make 
him  the  happy  instrument  of  disin- 
terring, for  the  welfare  of  humanity, 
the  highly-important  treasure  which 
in  Wilzen  were  buried.     True,  the 
enterprise    was    a    desperate   one, 
for  the  powers  of  darkness,  the  evil 
spirits,  would  strive  to  thwart  him, 
and  to  obtain  possession  of  them,  in 
order  to  turn  them  to  necromantic 
uses.       And  if  once  these   MSS. 
came  into  the  hands  of  a  magician 
w^ho  served  the  Evil  Principles — un- 
happy world,  what  ills  would  then 
be  thine  !     Centuries  would  have 
to  elapse  before  our  globe  could  re- 
cover from  the  throes  and  anguish 
which  it  would  have  to  pass  through. 
After  so  lucid  an  explanation,  he 
pointed  out  on  paper  the  locality  of 
this  buried    treasure — and  behold 
an    extraordinary  coincidence  —  it 
was  on  the  very  estate  of  the  Mar- 
shal Von  Meden,  who  was  naturally 
astonished  that    Cagliostro  should 
be  so  well  acquainted  with  a  place 
whereon  his  eyes  had  never  rested. 
Cagliostro  replied  that  in  the  half- 
hour,  by  the  power  of  his  familiar 
spirits  and  at  the  command  of  the 
Great  Cophta,  he  had  been  in  spirit 
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to  Wilzen.  The  treasures  should 
be  for  the  Marshal,  our  ghost-seer 
reserving  only  for  himself  and  his 
chiefs  the  magic  books  and  instru- 
ments. The  reader  will  doubtless 
be  astonished  to  learn  that  the  spot 
indicated  by  our  magic  Count  was 
one  whereon  the  Marshal  had 
played  hundreds  of  times  as  a  boy, 
and  according  to  the  folk-lore  of 
his  place,  was  haunted  by  ghosts 
who  guarded  hidden  treasure  ! 

Another  magic  experiment  with 
the  little  Von  Medera.  This  time 
there  appeared  to  him  the  Spirit  of 
the  Wood,  the  guardian  of  the  gold; 
then  still  another  spirit,  at  whose 
bidding  the  earth  opened  and  dis- 
played gold  and  silver  instruments 
of  magic  use,  papers,  and  a  little 
chest  of  red  powder.  The  seraphic 
Countess  felt  uneasy  about  her 
father,  and  wished  the  spirits  to 
give  her  news  of  him.  Straightway 
5ie  boy  declared  he  saw  a  tall  and 
haggard-looking  man,  with  the  star 
of  an  order  upon  his  breast.  He 
was  in  good  health. 

"  Is  he  in  town  or  country,  and 
has  he  received  the  letter  ?" 

"  He  is  in  the  country,  and  has 
the  letter." 

Girdle-making  Feliciani,  in  far 
ofif  Rome,  indeed  receives  orders,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  but  hangs  them  not 
star-wise  upon  his  citizen's  cos- 
tume ! 

With  such  dead -sea  fruit  did 
Cagliostro  feed  his  followers.  The 
young  Countess,  always  thinking  of 
one  ever  good  and  pure,  with  whom 
she  longed  to  hold  communion,  had 
frequent  conversations  with  him 
upon  the  union  of  tie  physical  and 
spiritual  worlds,  the  power  of 
prayer,  and  the  miraculous  gifts 
of  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity. 
She  told  him,  in  open-hearted  sin- 
cerity, how  the  death  of  her  brother 
had  shorn  the  world  of  all  its  beauty, 
and  only  the  thought  of  working  for 
the  good  of  others  had  reconciled 
her  to  life.  How  often  at  night  in 
the  quiet  churchyard  had   she  re- 


mained in  meditation  and  prayer 
hoping  that  she  might  be  accounte< 
worthy  of  seeing  once  more  th< 
dead  brother  whose  soul  had  beei 
bound  to  her  own  by  such  strong 
ties  of  natural  love  and  moral  sym 
pathy.  To  Beppo  she  also  express 
ed  her  hope  that,  by  his  instrument 
tality,  she  would  be  able  to  gratif] 
this  long-felt  desire.  This  reques" 
our  Count  thought  fit  to  evade :  he 
dealt  only  with  those  millions  o 
spiritual  creatures,  the  ministering 
spirits,  who  walk  the  earth  unseen 
It  was  only  possible  for  one  long 
initiated  to  have  the  gratification  she 
desired.  Alas  1  fair  saint,  into  what 
Comus  hands  hast  thou  fullen  !  Noi 
will  those  who  are  in  mid-watches 
of  the  night  have  looked  up  to  the 
palpitating  heavens,  and  longed  "  foi 
the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand,  and 
the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still," 
judge  harshly  of  this  desire  to  look 
through  the  gleaming  portals  of  the 
Spirit  World. 

Cagliostro,  moreover,  explained 
to  her  that  the  great  gifts  he  pos- 
sessed were  to  be  exercised  for  the 
good  of  the  world  \  and  if  he  used 
his  magical  power  for  the  mere  gra- 
tification of  curiosity,  he  would  run 
great  risk  of  falling  from  his  high 
estate,  and  becoming  the  servant  of 
the  powers  of  evil,  who  were  always 
on  the  watch  to  take  advantage  of 
the  momentary  weaknesses  of  such 
as  he.  Of  this  Schropffer  was  a 
notable  example,  whose  faithlessness- 
in  this  matter  ended  in  a  suicide's 
grave. 

The  Countess  remarked  that  it 
was  very  short-sighted  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  evil  spirits  to  tempt 
him  to  self  destruction ;  they  should 
rather  have  kept  him  for  their  tool^ 
to  work  at  their  bidding. 

"  As  you  speak  only  in  frivolous 
scorn,  you  are  not  worthy  of  an  an«- 
swer  1"  replied  Cagliostro,  fixing  his 
piercing  eyes  upon  her.  "  It  is  but 
a  subtle  fancy-monger  who  asks 
these  questions  :  so  I  say  to  you— 
*'  Guard  yourself,  when  I  am  not  by 
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your  side,  from  this  wish,  always 
the  poitrquoi  du  pourquoi  to  know. 
Christ  said  to  His  disciples,  *  I  have 
much  to  say  to  you,  but  you  cannot 
bear  it.'  Eve,  who,  by  eating  the 
apple,  caused  her  own  fall,  and  that 
of  all  the  human  race,  is  but  a  magic 
parable,  that  curiosity,  vanity,  and 
imperiousness,  bring  thousands  and 
thousands  to  unhappiness.  The 
path  of  magic,  in  which  you  wish  to 
tread,  and  in  which,  as  sister  of  our 
order,  you  are  now  initiated,  is  one 
surrounded  by  dangers.  If  aught 
but  the  wish  to  do  good  impels  you, 
go  no  further,  or  temporal  and  eter- 
nal misery  will  be  yours  !" 

The  Countess  assured  him  of 
what  his  piercing  eyes  might  well 
fail  to  see — for  our  sight  is  but  an 
outward  projection  of  the  soul — that 
the  desire  of  striving  after  perfec- 
tion, and  of  working  for  the  well- 
being  of  others,  after  Christ's  ex- 
ample, alone  had  influenced  her. 

*^  Good  !"  cries  our  Count,  puz- 
zled by  this  fair  saint.  "  At  this 
moment,  I  know  not  for  certain  the 
purity  and  truth  of  your  intentions  ; 
but  in  a  few  hours  I  shall  have 
learned  from  my  chiefs  what  you 
really  think,  and  then  I  will  speak 
with  you  further  on  this  subject" 

When  next  she  saw  him,  Caglios- 
tro said  his  chiefs  assured  him  that 
her  intentions  were  good  in  wishing 
to  study  the  occult  sciences,  and 
that  she  would  make  great  progress 
if  she  followed  his  directions  im- 
plicity,  and  obeyed  all  his  com- 
mands with  unquestioning  faith. 

Unbounded  faith  she  could  not 
promise  him —  so  far  as  seemed  to 
her  good  she  would  follow ;  but  the 
great  God  Himself  could  not  bring 
her  to  act  against  the  witness  of 
her  conscience  as  to  right  and 
wrong. 

The  charlatan  here  put  to  her  the 
case  of  Abraham  offering  up  his  son ; 
and  the  Countess   confessed,  after 


some  thought,  that  in  Abraham's 
place  she  would  not  have  yielded 
obedience  to  this  command. 

"  I  would  have  said,  *  O  God,  kill 
Thou  my  son  with  a  flash  of  Thy 
lightning,  if  thou  requirest  his  life. 
Command  another  offering,  and  I 
will  willingly  offer  it ;  but  ask  me  not 
to  slay  my  successor,  whom  I  do 
not  think  guilty  of  death." 

A  long  sermon  followed  from  the 
Count  on  the  beauty  of  magic,  con- 
cluding with  an  announcement  that 
that  evening  she  might  have  a  magic 
dream,  in  which  her  brother  would 
appear  to  her. 

Beppo  delivered  to  Count  Voa 
Medem  a  sealed  paper ;  it  contained 
a  question,  which  he  hoped  by  the 
dream  to  have  answered.  In  the 
evening  he  recurred  to  the  subject, 
his  object  being  plainly  to  fix  her 
thoughts  upon  the  apparation  of  her 
brother,  and  so  excite  her  imagina- 
tion, until  the  prophecy,  like  many 
others,  would  work  its  own  fulfil- 
ment. And  in  most  cases  this  arti- 
fice would  have  been  crowned  with 
success;  but  in  this  instance  the 
desire  and  longing  for  but  a  glimpse 
of  the  loved  and  lost  was  too  strong 
for  the  Countess's  excitable  organisa- 
tion, and  a  sleepless  night  was  the 
result  Next  mommg,  when  she 
told  Cagliostro,hereplied,withanger, 
that  he  had  given  her  credit  for  more 
strength,  and  that  she  need  not 
reckon  any  longer  on  the  magic 
dream.  But  to  her  father  and  an- 
other friend  he  said,  that  although 
he  had  been  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  her  the  expectation  of  it,  yet  he 
hoped  the  next  night  the  wished-for 
dream  would  come.  This  day  he 
spoke  but  little  with  her,  but  on  de- 
parting, invited  her  to  accompany 
her  father  and  some  friends  to  his 
house  the  next  morning;  for  although 
Barba  Jovis*  did  not  belong  to  her 
division,  he  wished  her  to  come  and 
watch,  that  no  part  of  the  occult 


^  Barba  jovis  was  the  red  powder  mentioned  by  the  pupiL     It  conferred  immortali^^ 
or  very  nearly  so,  on  its  recipients. 
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science  might  be  entirely  strange  to 
her. 

In  the  morning,  Cagliostro  told 
his  assembled  disciples  that  the 
nerves  and  constitution  of  the  Coun- 
tess were  too  weak  for  him  to  be 
able  to  give  her  the  magic  dream 
without  endangering  her  life.  He 
had  employed  his  trustiest  spirits 
for  this  purpose,  but  she  was  so  con- 
stituted tliat  his  incantations  could 
only  bring  evil  dreams  and  anguish  ; 
at  this  moment  his  spirits  assured 
him  she  was  lying  quite  ill  in  bed, 
and  had  he  persisted  in  citing  the 
apparition,  she  would  have  died. 
One  of  the  disciples  was  despatched 
to  her,  to  assure  her  that  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  she  would 
sit  down  to  the  table  well  and  hearty. 
This  messenger  found  the  lady  ill 
in  bed,  after  another  night  of  dis- 
turbed rest ;  and  by  anotlier  curious 
coincidence,  at  three  o'clock  she 
sat  down  to  her  writing-table  in 
bright  health. 

Cagliostro  explained  to  her  that 
her  weak  nerves,  and  her  inordinate 
grief  for  her  brother,  had  prevented 
him  from  bringing  to  her  the  magic 
dream.  To  console  her,  he  under- 
took to  perform  that  evening  a  ma- 
gical operation,  which  she  might 
witness.  Having  obtained  the  bap- 
tismal names  of  Herr  N.  N., 
and  of  her  dead  brother,  he  wrote 
down  their  initials,  and  between  each 
letter  unknown  characters.  Then 
he  withdrew  into  another  room,  and 
the  cliild  was  sent  to  him.  The 
brother  asked  that  he  might  again 
see  the  forest,  which  he  had  been 
shown  a  few  evenings  before.  Our 
Beppo  took  the  child  on  his  knee, 
placed  some  burnt  paper  on  his 
head(!),  kissed  him,  and  said, 
"  Child  !  thou  also  shalt  grow  up  a 
great  man  !  Come,  dear  boy,  thou 
shalt  see  things  of  deep  importance !" 

So  the  two— wonder-worker  and 
pupil— departed  into  the  solitary 
room,  from  which  the  usual  furni- 
ture had  been  removed.  A  writing- 
table,  on  which  were  two  lights,  and 


between  them  a  sheet  of  paper,  in- 
scribed with  unknovn  characters, 
alone  remained.  After  telling  the 
child  to  calmly  await  the  appearance 
of  which  he  liad  already  spoken,  and 
not  to  be  afraid,  as  he  would  keep 
guard  in  the  next  room,  he  was  left 
in  the  chamber  alone.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  loflge  of  Eg)rptian  Ma- 
sonry were  stationed  in  the  outer 
room,  in  a  circle  around  the  closed 
door.  Bidding  them  to  be  silent, 
earnest,  and  calm,  our  magic  Count 
stood  in  the  midst,  making  with  a 
naked  sword  stray  passes  in  the  air, 
and  uttering  in  loud  voice  an  invo- 
cation, of  which  the  only  words  de- 
finable were  Hclion,  Melion,  Tetra- 
gammaton.  In  the  midst  of  this 
fooler)-,  the  elder  brotlier  of  the 
pupil  was  sent  by  his  mother  towards 
the  other  inner  room,  to  see  if  the 
other  doors  were  fast.  Cagliostro 
cried  out,  "  In  God's  name,  what 
would  you  do  ?  Be  still,  be  still,  if 
you  stir  you  are  in  great  danger,  and 
I  with  you."  The  incantation  went 
on,  he  stamped  his  foot,  and  with 
a  voice  which  grew  louder  and  loud- 
er shrieked  forth  his  unknown  words, 
commanded  the  child  to  kned 
down,  and  ever  and  anon  asked, 
"  What  see  you  now." 

The  Child,  I  see  the  beautiful 
litde  child,  who  the  last  time 
made  the  Earth  open  in  the  forest, 

Cagliostro,  Good !  pray  him  to 
show  you  Herr  Von  N.  N.,  with 
chains  upon  his  neck,  and  hand^ 
and  feet. 

The  Child.  I  see  Herr  Von  N. 
N.  He  appears  very  angry,  and  is 
fettered  hand  and  feet. 

Cagliostro,  WTiat  see  you  now  ? 

The  Child,  The  beautiful  litde 
child  fastens  tighter  the  chains  a- 
round  his  neck. 

Cagliostro.  WTiere  is  Herr  Von 
N.  N.  now? 

The  child  here  named  the  estate 
of  this  gentleman. 

Cagliostro,  Command,  whilst  you 
stamp  your  foot  on  the  ground,  that 
Herr  Von  N.   N.   disappear,  and 
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pray  the  little  boy  that  he  will  show 
you  the  sainted  brother  of  your 
cousin,  Von  der  Recke. 

The  Child,  The  brother  is  here. 

Ca^Iiostro.  Does  he  look  happy 
or  sad,  and  how  is  he  dressed  ? 

71ic  Child.  He  looks  happy,  and 
wears  a  red  uniform. 

CLv:;liostro.  Ask  him  by  a  token, 
yes  or  no,  to  reply  to  my  thoughts. 

The  Child  He  says,  "  Yes." 

Cagliostro,  What  does  he  now  ? 

7 he  Child.  He  lays  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  and  looks  at  me  kindly. 

Cai^lioslro.  What  see  you  now  ? 

The  Child.  The  little  maiden,  who 
resembles  your  wife,  and  whom  you 
showed  me  last  time. 

Ca\;liostro.  What  see  you  now  ? 

The  Child.  The  little  maiden  is 
there. 

Cai^liostro.  CiO  to  her,  kiss  her, 
and  ask  her  to  show  you  the  forest. 

Here  the  sound  of  kissing  was 
heard  in  the  outer  room. 

The  Child.  I  see  the  forest,  and  a 
hewn-down  tree. 

Caijlioslro.  Ask  the  little  maiden 
that  tlie  earth  may  be  opened. 

27ie  Child.  The  earth  is  open,  and 
I  see  five  lights,  gold  and  silver, 
many  papers,  red  powder,  and  instru- 
ments of  iron. 

Ciiirliosfro.  Now  let  the  earth  close 
up,  the  forest  disappear,  the  maiden 
also,  and  then  tell  me  what  you  see. 

The  Child.  All  has  disappeared ; 
and  now  I  see  a  tall,  handsome  man, 
clad  in  a  long  white  robe,  with  a 
red  cross  on  his  breast. 

C(7L;lioslro.  Kiss  his  hand,  and  let 
him  kiss  you. 

Here  the  auditors  in  the  outer 
room  heard  two  kisses,  after  which 
Cagliostro  commanded  this  appari- 
tion to  become  the  guardian  angel  of 
the  (  hild. 

Now  our  magician  spoke  some 
won  Is  which  passed  for  Arabic, 
stamped  with  his  foot  on  the  floor, 
and  at  last  threw  open  the  door,  the 
circle  broke  up,  and  the  same  mo- 
meiit  the  child j  fell  senseless  into 
a  state  of  convulsive  insensibility. 
When  he  regained  animation,  CagU- 


ostro  prayed  the  spectators  to  remaia 
in  earnest  quietude,  and  went  inta 
the  inner  room,  through  whose  closed 
door  he  could  be  heard  speaking  in 
some  foreign  tongue.  He  was  silent^ 
and  there  followed  a  crashing  noise, 
after  which  he  came  forth,  and  said 
with  a  triumphant  air,  "that  Her 
Von  N.  N.had  deserved  punishment, 
and  this  he  had  now  administered  to 
him." 

•  And  next  morning  they  learned 
that  at  the  time  the  incantation  was 
m  progress,  Herr  Von  N.  N 
had  been  seized  with  choking  sen- 
sations, and  with  pains  in  every 
limb.  Cagliostro  also  named  to 
them  the  physician  who  would  at- 
tend N.  N ,  in  which  prophecy 

he  was  equally  correct.  The  reason 
of  young  Von  Medem's  fainting  was 
also  clearly  explained.  The  evil 
spirits  who  were  present  to  watch 
the  operations  were  only  rendered 
powerless  within  the  limits  of  the 
magic  circle,  which  the  boy  had  in- 
cautiously overstepped. 

The  Countess  von  der  Recke  ex- 
pressed her  astonishment  that  a 
mere  line  drawn  with  a  sword  could 
hold  them  in  such  restraint.  To 
this  he  answered,  that  the  operation 
of  the  magnet  was  inexplicable,  but 
the  operation  of  the  magic  circle, 
and  the  strength  which  it  had,  was 
easily  understood,  for  by  it  the  evil 
spirits  could  be  restrained. 

But  that  which  astonished  the 
innocent  mind  of  the  Countess,  and 
offended  her  moral  sentiment,  was 
that  Cagliostro  should  use  the 
power  of  magic  for  the  infliction 
of  suffering.  He  placed  his  hand 
upon  her  shoulder,  and  said,  *'  Good, 
tender-hearted  creature,  how  little 
knowest  thou  the  station  and 
duties  of  a  true  magician  !  I  and 
my  equals  are  not  to  be  judged  as 
ordinary  men.  We  act  under  the 
direction  of  chiefs,  to  whom  im- 
questioning  obedience  is  due.  If 
you  only  knew  how  sorrowful  my 
heart  is  when  I  have  to  inflict 
punishment !  But  when  I  reflect 
that  thus  I  often  save  people  and 
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countries  from  destruction,  that 
even  he  whom  I  chastise  is  perhaps 
thereby  saved  trom  eternal  de- 
struction, then  am  I  content  to 
carry  out  the  will  of  my  chief.  So 
long  as  you,  dear  child,  have  not 
the  strength  to  inflict  punishment 
on  your  fellow  men,  when  it  is 
necessary,  for  their  good,  so  long 
will  you  remain  in  the  entrance- 
hall  of  magic,  and  not  arrive  at 
Holiness."  In  reply  to  this  the 
Countess  desired  leave  to  ask  a 
question. 

Cagliosiro,  Ask  on. 

The  Countess  von  dcr  Rccke,  You 
appeared  to  me  to  have  a  very  re- 
joicing appearance  when  you  told 
us  that  your  spirits  had  punished 
Herr  von  N.  N.,  and  made  him  ill. 
Is  that  the  action  of  a  friend  of 
humanity  ? 

Cagliostro,  I  thought  you  had 
more  acuteness.  Am  I  always  to 
keep  my  own  station  ?  Must  I  not 
take  many  characters  that  my 
scholars  may  learn  ? 

With  more  incoherencies  he  over- 
powers her  suspicions,  and  she  re- 
mains his  ardent  disciple.  Shortly 
after,  the  Von  Medems  and  Caglios- 
tro  went  to  Wilzen.  Our  magic 
Count  and  the  Countess  von  der 
Kecke  occupied  one  carriage,  and, 
anxious  to  remove  the  suspicions 
which  he  saw  disturbing  the  soul 
of  his  fair  follower,  his  discourse 
was  such  as  to  create  in  her  a  great 
reverence  for  his  moral  character, 
whilst  his  subtle  observations  on 
mankind  astonished  her  as  greatly 
as  his  magical  experiments. 

Truly  is  hypocrisy  the  only  sin 
which  angelic  eyes  detect  not. 
Cagliostro  inquired  if  she  knew  Z. 
well,  and  could  narrate  any  circum- 
stance of  his  hfe  ?  The  Countess 
replied  that  she  knew  too  little  of 
Z.  to  be  able  to  gratify  him.  At 
the  same  time  she  recollected  that, 
under  strict  pledge  of  secresy  her 
mother  had  imparted  to  her  an 
anecdote  of  this  person,  which,  was 
only  known  to  four  persons  on 
earth.    Cagliostro,  looking  keenly  at 


her,  said,  in  ''an  incredulous  tone^ 
"  Do  you  know  nothing  which 
would  make  me  better  acquainted 
with  his  character  and  fate,  if  it 
was  convenient  for  you  to  do  so. 

The  Countess  von  Recke,  Truly,  I 
know  very  litde  of  Z. 

Cagliostro.  Serpent !  whom  I  have 
nourished  in  my  breast,  thou  liest  I 
Swear,  swear  to  me  now,  that  thou 
knowest  no  anecdote  of  Z.,  which 
beside  thee  is  known  to  three  others 
alone  ! 

The  Countess  paused  to  consider 
whether  she  might  yield  up  their 
secret  without  offending  her  sense  of 
right  and  wrong. 

Cagliostro,  Ah,  deceiver !  what 
makes  you  speechless  ?  Answer  met 
Have  you  nothing  of  Z.  to  say? 

The  Countess  von  der  Recke.  Sir 
Count,  your  conduct  astonishes  me. 
I  know  not  for  whom  you  act  this 
scene,  since  the  only  person  here  is 
myself — I,  whom,  you  say,  your  at- 
tendant spirit,  Hanachiel,  watches 
over.  And  as  I  have  never  shunned 
the  eye  of  the  Almighty  in  my  heart 
of  hearts,  so  I  am  not  afraid  of  your 
servant,  Hanachiel,  if  he  is  a  good 
spirit ;  and  if  he  is  an  evil  one,  he 
may  report  to  you  whatever  he 
pleases.  I  believe  in  One  who 
knows  how  to  restrain  the  wicked- 
ness of  demons  and  necromancers, 
and  am  convinced  that  He  all  the 
wrong  in  the  world  will  bring  to  a 
good  end. 

Our  Beppo  has  gone  a  step  too 
far.  He  now  looks  upon  her  with 
friendly  eyes,  strokes  her  hands,  and 
says  that  this  power  of  keeping 
silence,  this  strength  of  soul,  this 
prudence,  he  had  not  hoped  for  in 
one  so  young.  It  was  but  a  test 
which  his  chiefs  had  ordered  him  to 
apply  to  her,  in  order  to  test  her 
strength.  They  had  told  him  that 
her  mother  had  imparted  to  her  this 
secret,  which,  even  at  the  moment 
he  asked  for,  he  hoped  earnestly  she 
might  have  strength  to  deny.  The 
discourse  ended  with  an  injunction 
of  silence  on  this  subject  towards 
the  other  members. 
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After  being  wamied  to  enthusiasm 
by  some  powerful  speech,  it  is  some- 
times stated  that  this  effect  must 
arise  from  the  speaker's  fervied  man- 
ner of  expressing  what  he  said, 
rather  than  from  the  words  he  has 
used,  whatever  Hterary  merits  the 
speech  may  have  possessed  beine 
gready,  if  not  entirely,  subjected  tg 
elocutionary  art.  The  judgment 
is,  in  most  cases,  erroneous ;  and 
those  who  embrace  it  so  readily, 
ought  not  to  be  taken  as  very  com- 
petent critics  of  what  they  hear. 
Looking  at  everything  around  them 
from  a  broad  and  not  over-elevated 
stand  -  point,  the  test  which  they 
apply  in  such  cases  is  similar  to 
that  by  which  the  vulgar  arrive  at 
their  estimate  of  a  dramatic  repre- 
sentation. There  must  be  virtuous 
village  maids  and  baffled  lordlings* 
glitter,  brave  show  and  effective 
slow  music.  But  with  these  the 
intellectual  beholder  would  not  be 
satisfied  ;  and  might  be  inclined  to 
express  his  dissent  in  a  very  easy 
manner.  And  taking  him  from 
stage  to  platform,  he  would  readily 
see,  that  to  whatever  extent  an  elo- 
quent speaker  may  possess  elocu- 
tionary power,  his  success  must 
chiefly  be  attributed  to  the  skilful 
manner  in  which  he  weaves  words 
into  sentences,  the  dexterous  use 
of  familiar  quotations  and  pleasing 
similies,  and  the  numerous  other 
features  which  serve  to  make  what 
is  called  "  Literary  Style." 

A\'hat  is  Literary  Style  ?  The 
answers  to  this  query  may  be  some- 
what variable,  but  nevertheless  they 
may  all  be  equally  correct.  Plainly 
speaking,  it  may  be  said  to  be  the 
art  of  writing  down  one*s  thoughts 
and  oi)inions  in  such  a  way  as  will 
produce  the  most  pleasure  and  pro- 
fit to  rca^Jers  of  good  taste.  It  has 
forits  essential  qualities  deep  thought 


and  rare  feeling ;  and  from  these, 
under  the  kindly  words  of  a  felicitous 
writer,  it  springs  fortli  like  the  petals 
of  the  lily  of  the  valley — simple,  yet 
beautiful.     Although  we  may  not 
govern  it  by  strict  rules,  it  fails  not 
to  observe  the  most  orderly  disposi- 
tion :    knowing  freedom,  yet  hating 
license.   It  may  flee  from  those  who 
regard  not  its  influence,  but  it  is, 
without  intrusiveness,  always  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  value  it.     As 
theire  are  mock  diamonds,  so  there 
are  mock  literary  styles.     Often  do 
we    see    the    pitiable  spectacle   of 
some  paltry  poetaster  flaunting  be- 
fore the  world  as  the    "  creator  and 
advocate "    of    some    self-admired 
and    self-claimed    style  of   literary 
composition.     But  it  is  through  the 
germinating  power  of  deep  thought 
and  rare  feeling    that  language  is 
given  to    the  almost  inexpressible 
yearnings  of  an  author's  mind ;  that 
the  most  vague  and  shadowy  images 
which    therein    are   conceived  are 
brought  forth  to  the  sweet  sunlight^ 
and  that  a  strange  and  irresistible 
charm  -is   thrown  over    everything 
which  he  writes.     The  vaunted  pre- 
tensions  of  an  inferior  writer  proceed 
mosdy  from  egotism.     Now,  with 
these  essential  qualities  egotism  is 
in  all  cases  incompatible.     There- 
fore, a  man  who  is  vain  cannot  lay 
claim  to  the  possession  of  literary 
style.     But  even  as  there  are  angels 
and  angels^  so  there  are  styles  and 
styles. 

As  different  generals  adopt  various 
plans  of  forming  their  troops  in  battle 
order,  so  do  literary  men  form  into 
various  combinations  those  arrays  of 
words  by  w^hich  they  hope  to  gain 
the  attention  and  admiration  of  the 
public  These  combinations  wc  term 
the  styles  adopted  by  each.  And 
how  innumerable  are  their  varieties, 
They  are  all  waves  of  one  great  sea ; 
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but  while  some  go  rolling  along 
grand  and  terrible,  others  only  ripple 
in  pleasant  undulations ;  here  rest 
great  thunder  clouds,  there,  the 
morning  sunbeams  beautifully  falll 
Very  varied  are  they  in  their  incom- 
ings and  outgoings;  on  a  sudden 
they  may  wake  you  with  a  noise  of 
great  trouble,  or  they  may  lull  you 
to  sleep  by  musical  dimplings  and 
prattlings  in  sunny  shallows. 

Often  enough  mannerisms  have 
been  confounded  with  the  essentials 
of  Literary  Style,  but  with  little  show 
of  reason;  for,  when  least  objection- 
able, they  are  little  more  than  a  poor, 
buricsquc  overstraining,  for  eftoct, 
the  weak  and  untrained  efforts  of 
a  writer  who  lacks  discrimination. 
Consisting,  as  they  do,  of  oft-recur- 
ring peculiarities,  images  distortcdly 
dra^v'n  from  unvarying  copies,  newly- 
coined  words  of  doubtful  meaning, 
and  tortuous  sentences  which  will 
not  bear  the  slightest  analysis,  they 
suit  few  classes  of  readers.  Those  of 
good  taste  shrink  from  them  instinc- 
tively ;  and  those  who  have  no  taste 
com]")lain  that  they  are  insipid.  As- 
suredly there  can  be  no  greater  error 
into  which  a  young  writer  can  fall ; 
and  it  is  unfortunately  one  of  those 
which  he  rarely  escapes. 

As  a  tree  is  said  to  be  known  by 
the  fruit  it  bears,  so  each  age  may  be 
distinguished  by  a  Literary  Style  pe- 
culiar to  itself.  Let  us  apply  this  to 
our  own  literary  history,  and  see  how 
it  will  hold  good.  We  all  know  how 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  our  early 
days  are  interwoven,  and  this  we 
see  in  the  i)ages  of  the  books  which 
then  struggled  into  existence.  From 
the  elaborate  conceits  and  playful 
fancies  of  l^lizabethan  authors,  it  is 
not  difficult  for  us  to  frame  a  pretty 
accurate  estimate  of  the  life  and 
manners  of  the  period ;  then  come 
Cavalier  days,  with  all  sorts  of  court- 
ly gallantries,  suddenly  stopped 
when  it  is  noised  about  that  the 
people  are  up  in  rebellion.  Alex- 
ander Pope  follows,  with  polished 
satire     and    artistically  -  fashioned 


verse ;  and  with  him  come  Steel  and 
Addison,  and  pleasant  smiles;  yield- 
ed rapiers,  and  the  rustling  of  satin 
robes,  come  before  us  as  we  think  of 
that  period  called  the  Augustan  age 
of  English  literature.  And  we  of  to- 
day are  not  without  our  distinctive 
works ;  but  they  differ  greatly  from 
those  of  our  ancestors.  We  do  not 
use  our  pens  to  uphold  dynasties 
and  please  patrons — for  of  patrons 
we  have  none,  save  the  great  globe 
itself.  Nor  are  we  so  much  called 
upon  to  fight  with  dragons  in  the 
path,  rooting  out  glaring  injustice, 
casting  down  rampant  tyranny,  and 
levelling  micalled-for  inequalities. 
We  are  impelled  rather  by  the  neces- 
sity there  is  to  earn  our  iiily  bread, 
and  by  the  desire  for  honourable 
distinction  which  is  implanted  in 
our  minds.  All  ancient  i)rejudices 
we  have  greatly  outgrown.  We  go 
wandering  along  at  our  o^y^  free  will, 
not  by  any  means  keeping  to  the 
beaten  track,  but  oftcner  preferring 
to  ramble  down  pleasant  and  unfre- 
(juented  bye-roads.  The  influence 
of  that  strange  story  which  men  call 
"  modern  life  and  society,"  has  left 
ineffacable  traces  upon  us.  With 
a  candour  which  often  surprises  both 
ourselves  and  those  who  listen  to  us, 
do  we  speak  what  we  feel  to  be 
true.  Our  distinctiveness  consists 
in  our  wonderful  variety:  we  are 
cosmopolitan  to  a  degree.  Our 
forefathers  of  the  pen  were  like 
forests,  composed  of  one  sort  of 
tree ;  but  we  glory  that  we  are  not 
as  they.  For  in  delightful  and  way- 
ward vagaries,  spreading  branches 
are  tossing  about  in  the  sunlight  i 
here  is  a  poplar  unbending  and 
stately  :  there  a  silver  beech  placid- 
ly overshadows  the  grove  :  proudly 
fronting  the  blue  sky  stand  great 
oaks  :  willow-boughs  sorrowfully  lis- 
ten to  the  murmur  of  ^^-aterfalls : 
bursting  into  golden  blossoms  are 
laburnums  innumerable.  And  thus 
of  our  Literary  Styles  there  is  an 
infinite  variety. 
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LoxDOif  is  generally  the  scene  of  of  die  exorbitant  diaige  for  ao- 
a  monetary  panic  evety  ten  yean,  commodation  by  a  biU-diBCounteb  . 
The  natural  consequence  of  a  nin  Dealing  with  men  who  would  ba 
on  the  banks  ensued,  more  espe-  suie  of  r^ection  at  the  baok^  Iw 
cially  where  failure  was  a  reality^  approximates  hii  diaigc;  as  dose  ■■ 
a  contingency.  In  one  sense  the  posiible  to  the  loan  itself  knowing 
phrase  "  tud  od  a  bank  "  is  a  mis-  by  bitter  experience  the  danger  oc 
nomer.  People  hastening  to  diaw  loang  the  fim  Eom  advanced.  The 
their  cash  generally  find  themselves  usurer^  tactics  are  now  -a  -  days 
wedged  in  by  a'  compact  crowd  of,  adopted  in  quarters  where  hereto* 
alarmed  capitalists.  An  exertioi^t^  *fore  they,  were  discountenancecL 
ambulatory  power,  much  less  Ce  This  is  deplorable,  because  Ae  ' 
quicker  species  of  humsB  locomo-  secnt  of  much  of  the  bankmiAqr 
tion,  is  involuntarily  suspended. .  of  the  present  day  is  the  anxteQ^'ts 
The  desire,  no  doubt,  to  hurry  to    realise  more  tiiui  a  l^itbiatejnofit ' 


the    counting  -  house    and  demand    on  money  in  hand.     Chades  Lamb 
assets  remains  unimpaire(|t  or  rather    was  onok  asked  by  a  riclk  1  *  *  *  * 

acquires  intensity,  from  the  bbstadca    wiu|(  tuc&  procUntfcs  as  1 


encountered.     Apprehension  invari-  the  prq^ence  of  some  paitkiuar  iiip 

ably  prevails  to  a  wider  extent  than  vestment      "  Ma'am,"  1^  r^lioL 

if  all  the  circumstances  of  the  <;ase  widia  sly  jett  upon  l^own  in^ 

were  known.     There  is,  however,  geiftei  "I  love  tne  diarming  ni^ 

never   smoke  without  a  fire;   and  pUdty'of  Ac  ji/vr  anfr." 
a  breakage,  where  all  hitfcrto  was         ^nother    cause    in    produoog 

regarded  perfectly  secure,  creates  the  nu^aaijr  &ilnre  js  the  "  limited 

anticipation  of  a  universal  crash.  liabilily  Act"  This  jtatute  opemMl 

Persons  making  investments  h&ve  %it]i  fiittl  fadli^  on  men^  aiqmn- 

themselves,  in  a  great  measure,  to  doi^b  catdi  at  ezorlntant  ietuin& 

blame.     It  is  theii  business  to  ascer-  Iif  &et,itisBbomi^oiispeciilatioiL 

tain,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  8<^  Th^T.jfgislabire  hiiTC  StCliped  OOt 

vency  of  parties  to  whom  they  con-  of  neir  porbice  idiere  monej  ik 

sign  their  money.    The  stoppage  of  coneemeq,  by  imparting   an  irtt 

Gumey&Co.,  for  instance,  was  wh^  fidd   direction  to   die' ca^ntal   <]| 

those  who  employed  circumspecti(A  the    country.      This    Act   has    the 

knew  right  well   might  be  hqwly  efiect  of  assimilating  pecuniary  ii^ 

expected.     Events  h^ve  proved  mat  vestment    with    gambling.      Men^ 

this  bank  had  ceased  to  be  the  emi-  when  aware  of  their  precise  liability^ 

nent  house  it  once  was,  having  long  will    risk    a    cle&ntte — that    oftea^ 

since  fallen  under  management  very  mftnrtunately,  a  considerable   siin^ 

different  fromthatof  the  original  pro-  in  hope    of  winning  a  large  stakt 

prietary.     Private  owners  of  funded  Tljis  i?  the  oli]  loUcry  >v^ti.'m  nver 

property  are,  we  repeat,  too  supine  again,  which  was  property^put  down 

and  credulous.     They  suffer*  them-  t^   the   aathoiilie^   and  yet  they 

selves  to  be  duped  by  adventurers  luve  revived  this  pemidoas  System 

who  hold  out  to  their  victims  the  by  tile  measure  jnst  named,    TUi  , 

seductiye  bait  of  high  interest    But  ill^ndged  and  shtntej^Ucd  meainai 

high  interest  is  only  a  di^nise  to  should  never  ba^  brcaue  bnr.    It  * 

\aA.  security.    This  is  the  meaning  is  like  the  swovd  of  Damocta^  tfuft 


Z  r^                                             J/."  m .  '  Kovenibci 

h^--    y  -  rjils  .-'ZT  J.  'irry  ::'rtvtl-  wt  z.zv  zTZ'-'.st  :d  c-ccsp-y  ihe  at 

i:r    .trr-.:..r       r.'ir.ryt-  :-T:>lr  ::"  vf.ylt  >.i' t  :iJ:rr.:*L  or  e*-en 

-    ..  '..ivr  ::-:   -  :-.-.:  ..:   ■.:.-  :r.c  i:._r3ul2:ri  r.:"-t5. -=->--:--:  ar^jir- 

: :    ..:  Tr.-.'.r\ '  .-    . .  ■.    :- r-r.  :r.^- ir.y  li-.tr  •:-:-->  i^e  ::"  rri:>ney 

-■■- ", ! .  11  -v.   II ". : r  rt  . .  - . "  _■   "- ".' "T   "I ." -J  1  ri it. i-l.    rr.ir.u iir.t— -      -"in^'TrirTig 

'-       -"        -        •       "  ...         —       ..     «     

^  ,__•"_ -m .-       ..      ^.~    ...". •        -"-•. ^    .---?   ..z     "Ti-—-*  * ,    -y^ftm 

;.'-'.*.."._■  "1  l,:c.  — r.i.  ^-  'r.-  ^T.-t.  '.zttz-iz   zi-    ^'•ti-.<    if    "5   inventor, 

tl'.t.r  Ijt  :-_i.'__:*rl  ti   ~ r."". J Ti' '■'•"! r.  jiiiT.ir5  iTir  fj"?i  'li-t  zf   mmev  to 

--'-  -trc-    _v  ^".*  .j^it  Z2S..'.  jjTt  IV  _*«in.Li.  in  ^."r>i  \t — z.t  2Z  jv! 

^                   •                   •                   «  • 

v.-r.trt  "Lztzt  txii'Ji  2.  tt:'.  ~:  5-:'.:r:t  Rimzs  :r    :~rrfa>e  iJieir  wealth, 

r.f.  rr ::  i-e  :':rz:::rr.  ir-i:  ir.  1-."  v-i'.s  jj^rice.      TJie    :':>er.-ince    of  this 

cr.  ::ur.;:i..:v  zrizz  z  ri.z.  i:^'.  :i  :>d  lirv    dt.r*     ::"    nirT.ev.        Isdoms 

ffe-rsly  £t:1  5orr=:'.y  liii  ::  lizii:  ::  mces  "jie  e\7re>s::n  :?  ±e  Latin 

cettci'-n  l-r::reL2r.i      Ii:   Ts-hile  "zsrzes.'    " -V.-:.r  j."  r.e  siys.  "*  iiftf 

tl.t  l^-«5ef  and  ^2ir_5   iziiitniil  :d  jrff.Vjr^"  ^-uis  -z.-zt:  rs  sz.^  fruMS 

T.  tilth,  while  noztr  21.  L  niney's  :k  rr^.^^rf  zrl  -r.-rj^ll*  -fui^  'Moner 

••  -. — .   W._a..     ..    Cc^-     '-J    i.- -    ■■• t.    ..  A>  a--    ^.^ — --,     -•C^—i— >C    .•    •>  A 

•  •   ■       ^         •  ■*           .-*   ••           ^p  ^^*         ^   »  »•  mF    -  -w  ^ .   .-        .  «       wa  —  ••  *  ^  ?  •     ^    ^      •^^  "^     "      •  i       t^  ^  ■•*  ^w*  •  •^  J^^      ^'^ 

••                                                                 m                      •           w                           -                                           «•  "*                                         •                                      ••                                  «^ 

t.-rse  sr.i  cv.tr  kinire-i  ::i:c5  for  ever,  *:e  fjrrishe-i  'rv  ihe  asdent 

^                                                                                                                                                                                         m  « 

few  sre  c-nversiz:    ii-i-j:    =i:c±tr  bars  cf  izld  izi  silver,  acd 

'yytcr.  c:  :he  subject.  -!•:-  which  onlv  r-hse-zuezuv  amirjhte  — 
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we  shall  presently  see— by  the  ex- 
pedient of  a  coinage. 

The  origin  of  money  is  coeval 
with  man's  emerging  out  6f  the 
savage  state.  The  rude  barbarian 
who,  by  his  own  arm,  acquired  for 
himself  everything  he  stood  in  need 
of,  could  never  feel  the  necessity  of 
^ch  an  expedient  as  money.  The 
smallest  transition,  however,  beyond 
this  rude  condition,  into  one  where 
men  did  not  depend  for  the  satis- 
faction of  their  wants  upon  their 
own  exertion  exclusively,  but  for 
some  articles  on  that  of  their  neigh- 
bours likewise,  would  lead  to  the  cus- 
tomof  barter.  The  inconvenience  of 
barter  could  soon  be  discerned  as  so-' 
ciety  advanced,so  that  without  the  in- 
tervention of  a  something  similar  to 
money,  the  business  of  life  would  be 
considerably  impeded.  The  origin 
of  money  thus  lies  in  the  felt  neces- 
sity for  something  to  fadliate  ex- 
changes— a  necessity  arising  from 
the  subdivision  of  labour,  l^e  sub- 
division of  labour—witness,  for  in- 
stance, the  manufacture  of  pins — 
increases  vasdy  its  productiveness. 
Thus,  as  commodities  multiplied^ 
there  would  be  a  proportionate  fre- 
quency in  exchanges, — that  is,  in 
liie  employment  of  what  we  call 
money.  It  is  easy  to  illustrate 
this  :  A.  wishes  to  exchange  some 
particular  article  for  another  in  the 
hand  of  B.  This  other  article  & 
is  just  as  anxious  to  dispose  of  in 
order  to  become  possessed  of  the 
•commodity  which  A.  has.  So  &r 
everything  seems  smooth,  but  an 
unexpected  difficulty  arises.  A.  is 
in  need  only  of  a  limited  quantity 
of  the  article  in  the  hands  of  B., 
and  that  article  is  incapable — ^as- 
suming it  a  horse  or  a  cow— of  di- 
vision without  destruction.  Yet, 
allowing  a  division  without  injury 
feasible,  the  difficulty  may  still  ze* 
main,  supposing  the  one  cannot  by 
3jay  device  be  made  commensurate 
in  value  with  the  odier.  In  this 
manner  it  must  happen  that  the 
commodities  of  A.  and  B.,  must  re- 


main With  their  respective  owners^ 
notwidistanding  their  mutual  desire  ^ 
ta  get  rid  of  them  in  the  iratv  of  ] 
barter.  For  want  of  some  such  ior 
strument  bf  conveyance  as  money, ' 
such  commodities  must  be  absdhite- 
ly  useless,  and  retained  as  mere 
superfluities.  A  powerful  stimuloa 
to  labour  would  thus  be  destroyed,* 
and  human  industry  would  langliish 
and  die.  To  counteract  the  opeta- 
tion  of  a  course  so  fiUal  to  social 
progresSi  men  would  soon  be  in- 
duced to  devise  some  plan  for 
preventing  the  daily  recurrence  of 
the  inconvenience  above  specified* 
They  would  seek  to  acqhire  and 
keep  by  them  scmie  commodity  in 
general  request,  wfaidi  Aey  ooukt 
easily  induce  others  to  accept: 
This  commodityi  whatever  it  mi^ 
be,  would  constitute  money,  which 
it  thus  is  easy  to  perceive  owes  its 
origyi,  as  abeadv  mserved,  to  a  Cell 
necessi^'for  tne^  existence  of  it 
somethuifir  to  ftnlitntf  excfaanses* 

The  particular  snbstaMe  iise4  ali 
first  as  money  ^varied  int  diffisrent 
countries  and  different  periods 
though— 4or  reasons  Aat  wtf  shdl 
presditly  enumerate — die  predomi 
metals  were  ultimate^  chosen.  In 
the  primitive  ages  we  find  employed 
for  this  purpose^  fish,  firmt,  shells^ 
leather^  Mlt,  &a ;  tsbA  these  stiD, 
we  bdievj^  hold  theirplaceamonsat 
certain  trioes  of  the  human  fiunuf ; 
Cattle,  it  is  well  known,  oonstitaied 
a  fovourite  instrument  of  amimeice 
in  thQ  world.  Thus,  Homer,  m 
order  to  convey  the  idea  of  the 
superiority  in  vahie  of  the  aimour 
of  Glaucus  above  diat  of  Diomedi^ 
tells  us  that  the  fimner  was  \iwt- 
chased  for  one  hmdred,  and  the 
latter  iqt  nine  oxen.  But  as  dvifr 
satioh  advanced,  mankind  num 
nearly  approached  unanimity  in  te^ 
'gard  of  the  predons  metals,  ae 
substances  the  most  suitable  fior 
money.^  Nor  did  thej  anive  at  tldl 
condusicA  fiom  mcre.ai'Ulraif  csal* 
prioBiibut  fiom  the  exquisite  mftesi 
of  the  melsb  themsdves. 
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The  qualities  that  most  adapt 
them  for  the  purpose  of  money  are, 
amongt  others,  their  durability, 
portability,  fusibility,  and  the  great 
value  of  small  portions  of  them. 
The  use  of  the  precious  metals  was 
not,  however,  though  of  great  an- 
tiquity, universal  at  the  first;  they 
only  became  so  as  nations  were 
brought  into  contact  through  mer- 
cantile intercourse.  Prior  to  this, 
iron,  brass,  and  copper — the  first, 
e,g,^  amongst  the  Spartans,  and  the 
other  two  amongst  the  Romans — 
constituted  the  recognised  currency. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  worth  of 
the  metals  employed  as  money  has 
been  regulated  by  the  development 
of  civilisation.  This  having  been 
of  course  gradual,  we  observe  in  our 
metallic  currencies  a  corresponding 
progression  in  the  order  following, 
— iron,  brass,  copper,  silver,  and 
gold,— the  last  two  being  indicative 
of  high  prosperity,  and  therefore  in 
use  amongst  more  wealthy  European 
countries. 

Still,  the  baser  have  not  been 
used  as  money,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  precious  metals,  by  the  ancients, 
since  gold  and  silver  were,  at  a  very 
remote  period,  employed  in  this  way 
amongst  the  Egyptians.  From  them 
the  practice  passed  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Greeks,  and  thence  to 
the  Romans.  In  these  countries 
an  inferior  invariably  constituted 
the  predominant  metal  in  the  cur- 
rency, without,  however,  ignoring 
the  eligibility  of  more  precious 
metals  for  pecuniary  purposes.  For 
example,  the  Spartans  were  restric- 
ted to  iron  money,  but  the  legal 
limitation  of  Lycurgus  admits  Sie 
availability  of  silver  and  gold  for 
the  same  end.  But  in  none  of  the 
ancient  nations  did  gold  and  silver 
occupy  the  prominent  position  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  which  they 
do  amongst  us.  Silver  was  in 
general  use,  whereas  gold  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  often  brought 
into  requisition.  Silver,  much  used 
in  Greece,  was  in  a  great  measure 


unknown  at  Rome  as  money. 
This  is  the  more  unaccountable 
because  it  was  duly  acknowledged 
as  a  proper  currency  in  Etruria,  and 
was  well  known  in  the  cities  of  the 
Grecian  colonists,  from  whence  the 
Romans  could  have  acquired  their' 
information. 

The  metals— whether  precious  or 
otherwise  —  employed  as  money 
were  at  first  in  the  shape  of  bars  or 
ingots.  In  a  purchase,  therefore, 
it  often  became  necessary  to  divide 
and  subdivide  the  current  metal  till 
a  quantity  of  it  was  obtained  equal 
in  value  to  the  particular  commodity 
under  sale.  This  soon  suggested 
the  convenience  of  metallic  pieces 
of  uniform  size  and  value,  to  which 
a  mark— as  we  would  say,  a  crest — 
was  afiixed,  notifying  the  ownership. 
All  this,  however,  did  not  obviate 
the  necessity  of  what  with  uncoined 
money  must  always  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient  in  buying 
and  selling— namely,  the  weighing 
and  assaying  of  the  metals.  Both 
of  these  operations — the  first  deter- 
mining the  quantity,  and  the  second 
the  quahty  of  the  metal — are  tedious  ; 
assaying  requires  especial  delicacy 
and  accuracy.  This  in  process  of 
time  conducted  to  the  discovery  of 
coined  money ;  but  the  mark  im- 
pressed at  first  on  metals  was  rather 
by  private  than  public  authority.  In 
order,  however,  to  suppress  fraud 
and  encourage  confidence,  the  go- 
vernments of  countries  were  ulti- 
mately obliged  to  interpose,  and  a 
regular  coinage,  together  with  offices 
such  as  we  in  England  call  the  Mint, 
came  into  existence  as  a  natural 
consequence. 

A  coinage  involves  three  subjects 
of  consideration — the  material,  the 
impression,  and  the  denomination  of 
the  manufactured  piece.  As  regards 
the  material,  it  has  been  already 
shown  what  that  is,  and  how  it  has 
varied  in  different  countries  and  in 
different  ages :  the  determining  prin- 
ciple of  selection  bein^  in  the  given 
civilisation  of  any  particularly  coun- 
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try.  Thus  in  England,  consequent 
upon  the  speedy  development  of  in- 
dustrial enterprise,  gold  was  coined 
at  an  early  date,  about  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  and  silver  earlier  still, 
whereas  copper  money  was  not  em- 
ployed till  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
With  this  may  be  contrasted  the  pro- 
longed use  of  the  baser  metals  a- 
mongst  the  ancients.  In  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  copper 
and  brass  were  imiversally  prevalent 
at  Rome  as  coin,  and  even  under 
Valerian  the  only  step  beyond  this 
was  in  the  adoption  of  copper  pieces, 
washed  in  silver.  Causes  connect- 
ed with  progress  in  the  arts  of  life 
will  account  for  this,  so  that  we  can 
always  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
civilisation  of  a  coimtry  by  knowing 
the  nature  of  its  metallic  currency. 

The  impressions  on  coin  have 
likewise  been  diversified.  The  an- 
cients invariably  stamped  their 
money  pieces  with  an  animal  image. 
The  Macedonians  selected  that  of  a 
horse,  e.  g.,  Alexander  had  his 
charger,  Bucephalus,  engraved  on 
the  coin  of  the  realm.  The  Athen- 
ians—  in  imitation,  probably,  of 
Egypt— used  the  image  of  an  ox 
or  an  owl ;  and  the  iEginetans 
that  of  a  tortoise.  The  Jews  carved 
upon  their  shekel  on  one  side  the 
golden  plot,  and  on  the  other 
Aaron's  rod.  They  had  no  regular 
coinage  till  the  time  of  the  Macca- 
bees. The  Mahometans,  with  an 
equal  dislike  to  images  as  the  Jews, 
evince  more  consistency  in  avoiding 
them  on  their  coins,  which  bear 
merely  an  inscription  and  device. 
After  the  downfal  of  the  old  Roman 
commonwealth  we  find  money  pieces 
bearing  the  impress  of  the  human 
face  and  figure.  Under  the  Empire 
this  method  of  coinage  became 
general,  and  the  more  so  if  we  are 
to  include  in  the  currency  the  me- 
dals and  medallions  of  the  period. 
The  former,  probably,  did  mingle 
with  the  actual  money  of  the  coun- 
try; but  the  latter,  a  laiger  and 
thicker  form  of  medal,  it    is  not 


reasonable  to  suppose  did  But  tibe 
identifying  of  even  medals  and 
money  seems  refuted  by  die  stKta- 
ment  of  Addison,  no  very  profooml 
numismatist,  however,  that  the  im- 
pressions on  medals  were  tcansfened 
to  the  coin  in  circulation. 

The  names  given  to  money  pieces 
in  different  countries  have  beoi 
various.  We  have  amonst  the  Jews 
the  Gerah,  Shekel,  Mina,  Hebraica, 
and  the  Talent  Amongst  the  Greeks 
we  have  the  Lepton,  Chalcos,  Obo- 
lus,  and  Drachma.  Amount  tbe 
Romans  we  have  the  Tenmcras  and 
Sestertius.  In  general,  money  de- 
nominations were  primarily  ani  ndex 
of  value.  This,  however,  in  process  of 
time  ceased  to  be  the  case^ — at  leas^ 
as  £Eur  as  modem  nations  are  con- 
cemed,  because  both  the  value  and 
title  of  coin  came  to  depend  on 
the  will  of  the  sovereign.  This  salu- 
tary regulation  has  occasionally 
suffered  abuse  in  the  hands  of  im* 
scrupulous  rulers.  Bankrtrot  num- 
archs,  in  order  to  escape  uie  evils 
of  an  exhausted  excbeqaer,  haye^ 
from  timte  to  time,  tampered  widi 
the  cunenqr,  either  by  dipping  tbe 
coin,  or  arbitrarily  prodami^g 
pieces  to  be  received  at  a  vabie 
much  beyond  what  they  were  inr 
trinsicalhr  worth. 

The  denomination  of  a  coin  is 
said  to  be  an  index  of  its  value  when 
it  contains  the  full  weight  of  metal 
indicated  in  die  title.  Thus  die 
Gredan  talent,  Ae  as  or  pondo  of 
Rome,  the  livre  of  F^nnce,  and  the 
pound  sterling  of  England,  at  fast 
were  instances  of  this.  But  this 
arrangement  was  afterwards  abolish- 
ed by  die,  exigendes  of  state,  which 
necessitated  an  alloy  in  order  to 
raise  the  value  of  die  currency,** 
whidi  it  did,  but  only  nominiuljr. 
Not  merdy,  however,  to  meet  me 
demands  of  pnbUc  eiq[)enditnie  was 
sudi  a  measure  adoj^ed,  bat  alp^ 
for  reasons  connectea  with  then*' 
ture  of  the  preebus  metals.  It  l| 
found  that  gold  and  sHver  in  thoni- 
sdves  are  very  ductile.   Withontte 
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admixture  of  some  such  substance 
as  silver  or  copper  with  gold,  and  of 
copper   with    silver,    the    precious 
metals  could  not  resist  the  wear  and 
tear  incidental  to  extended  circula- 
tion.    The  system  of  an  alloy,  there- 
fore, has  been  followed  in  the  mints 
generally  throughout  Europe.      In 
England   the  gold  composing  our 
sovereigns  is  eleven  parts  to  one  of 
alloy,  and  a   pound  of  silver  coin 
contains  eleven  ozs.  two  dwts.  pure 
metal,  together  with  eighteen  dwts. 
alloy.     Gold  is  estimated  according 
to  an  imaginary  standard  of  twenty- 
four  carats.     The  carat   is  a  word 
of  Abyssinian   origin,  and  signifies 
the    "kaura"    or   beam   employed 
by  that  people  for  weighing  gold. 
■Jewellery    seldom    contains    metal 
purer  than   twenty    carats  to   four 
of  alloy,    but    frequently  falls   far 
below  this  standard.    An  alloy  is,  of 
course,  just  as  unavoidable  in  trinkets 
as  in  a  currency. 

As  regards  the  relative  value  of 
gold  and  silver  in  a  currency,  that 
fixed  in  England  is  by  no  means  the 
measure  of  other  countries.     These 
in  some  cases  overrate  silver  in  re- 
ference  to  gold,  and  make  it  the 
standard  metal.    Thus  silver,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  us  is  rendered  sub- 
sidiary to  gold,  by   the   regulation 
that,  beyond  a  sum  of  forty  shillings, 
the  only  legal  tender  is  gold.     This 
subordinate  position  in  the  currency 
of  silver  is  further  secured  by  a  regu- 
lation of  the  Mint,  whereby  a  seigno- 
rage  or  profit,  at  the  rate  of  about  6 
per  cent.,  which  is  not  exacted  in  the 
case  of  gold,  is  charged  on  the  coin- 
age of  silver.    A  i)ound  of  silver  (by 
the  Act  56,  ireo.  III.)  is  made  into 
sixty-six  shillings  instead  of  sixty-two, 
which  it  ought   to  produce.     The 
pound  of  gold,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
coined   into  its  legitimate  quantity 
of  money,  namely,  44J  guineas,  or 
jQt\G  14s.  6d.     In  this  way  the  gold 
currency  in  P^ngland  is  very  nearly 
at  tlie  exact  market  price  of  bullion  ; 
for  the  i-i2th  of  alloy  in  our  sove- 
reign, it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  not 


reckoned  as  gold  in  point  of  value. 
If  this  precaution  were  not  used, 
gold  could  not  hold  its  place  in  our 
currency  as  the  standard  of  value, 
because  as  soon  as  issued  from 
the  Mint  it  would  be  transferred  to 
the  melting-pot,  since  by  being  re- 
duced to  bullion  it  would  command 
a  better  sale.  This  contingency  is 
avoided  in  the  case  of  silver,  which^ 
for  the  reason  stated  above,  does 
not  in  bullion  represent  the  value 
which  it  does  in  coin. 

The  Government  seignorage  on 
silver,  it  has  been  alleged,  should  be 
extended  to  gold.     If,  however,  the 
seign(jrage  on  gold  were  charged,  it 
would  frustrate  the  evident  aim  of 
the   Legislature   that  a  single  me- 
tid  should  constitute  the  currency. 
Theoretically,  this  seems  not  carried 
out  in  England,  but  practically  it  is 
so  ;  because,  as  already  shown,  gold, 
being  the  legal  tender  for  all  large 
sums,  becomes  really  the  sole  stan- 
dard of  value.     And  this  is  wisely 
arranged,  because  the  risk  attached 
to  the  reception  of  inferior  coin — to 
say  nothing  of  the  laborious  process 
of  numeration — renders  silver,  and 
of  course  copper,  wholly  unsuitable 
for  extended  payments.    But  besides 
tliis,  from  experiments  made  about 
forty  years  ago  at  the  Mint,  it  was 
discovered  that  gold  possesses  four 
times  the   durability  of  silver.     A 
currency,  therefore,  of  gold,  being 
more  secure   and  permanent,  and 
maintaining  a  greater  equability  in 
value  than  silver,   is    much  more 
suited  for  the  puq^oses  of  foreign 
trade.    Therefore,  to  select  a  less 
durable  metal  would  entail  on  Go- 
vernment the  ruinous  expense  of  a 
diminution   of   value  in  the  metal 
consequent  upon  wear  and  tear,  an 
evil  aggravated  where  no  seignorage 
was  cliarged.     In  regarding  money, 
however,  as  the  measure  of  value, 
we  must  avoid  the  fallacy — a  very 
pernicious  one — of  making  gold  or 
silver  a  synonym  with  national  pro- 
sperity.    Money  can  only  be  this 
when,  by  facilitating  exchanges  at 
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home  and  abroad,  it  developes  in- 
dustry and  enterprise.  These  are 
the  real  wealth  of  a  people.  We 
are  not  to  imagine  that  Uie  detention 
of  gold  and  silver  in  any  country 
creates  national  prosperity.  This  is 
as  absorb  us  to  suppose  that  a  man's 
domestic  comforts  can  only  be  pro- 
moted by  having  all  his  kitchen 
utensils  and  household  fumitiure  in 
the  very  best  order.  At  the  same 
time  every  owner  of  capital  must  be 
left  to  use  his  own  discretion  as  to 
whether  his  money  will  promote  in- 
dustry most  by  bein^  employed  at 
home  or  abroad.  Silver  and  gold, 
when  left  to  themselves,  wiU,  like 
other  vendible  commodities,  in- 
variably find  their  way  to  the  b«Jt 
market  To  fetter  the  precious 
metals  with  l^al  restrictions  on 
exportation  is  to  to  destroy  foreign 


trade.  Whatever  injures  foragn 
trade  stunts  the  growth  of  home 
industry,  because  it  cuts  off  a  power- 
ful stimulus  to  exertion,  namdy,  the 
knowledge  that  the  products  of  our 
labour  will  be  easily  disposed  of  to 
foreigners,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  to  customers  at  home,  who 
will  transmit  the  cosmiodities  to 
distant  shores.  From  thence  will 
return  parents  in  specie  or  other 
commodities  in  constant  demand 
at  home,  tnit  not  producible  there. 
Enj^d  now  pursues  this  enlighten* 
ed  policy,  having  absndoned  the 
long-chenshed  system  of  j^tection. 
People  axe  now  beginning  more 
dearly  to  uiulecstand  the  blessuogi 
of  free  trade,  and  the  blight  iriiidi 
protection  bnn|[s  wherever  it  pie- 
vails,  whether  m  com,  or  gold|  or 
knowledge. 


UNDER  A  CLOUD. 

Out  on  ye  o<vls  !  nothing  but  songs  of  death  ? — Richard  IIL 

OF  what  and  why  dost  thou  complain, 

O  C}Tiic,  on  this  summer  day  ? 
That  pleasure's  ever  twin  to  pain, 

Lean  Winter  sexton  to  sweet  May. 
The  busting  of  thy  bubble  schemes, 

The  transient  clouds  in  summer  sky, 
Realities  that  mocked  thy  dreams, 

Albeit  you  pass  the  lesson  by  ? 

You  say  the  roses  all  have  thorns. 

In  summer  lilies  lose  their  hue ; 
The  bell  that  rings  on  bridal  moms 

Tolls  sadly  for  the  funeral  too. 
That  virtue  often  threadbare  goes. 

While  pampered  vice  on  i)urple  lolls  ; 

That  braggart  i)ride  usurps  the  knolls, 
And  modesty  in  shadow  throws. 

That  gold  on  earth  is  paramount. 

Disclaiming  love  and  kindred  ties. 
While  honour  is  of  small  account. 

And  dowerless  beauty  pines  and  dies. 
That  privilege  delights  to  cramp 

The  energies  of  those  who  toil. 
And  that  the  Churcli  is  like  a  lamp, 

Fast  waning  from  a  lack  of  oil. 

That  justice  from  his  hnen  folds 

Peers  ought  with  treacherous  eyes  askew, 
To  grasj)  with  greed  the  proffered  gold, 

And  tamper  with  tlie  balance  true. 
Then  knitting  up  his  brow  in  haste. 

As  some  poor  pauper  wretch  draws  nigh, 

Gives  honesty  the  ready  lie. 
And  vows  virginity  unchaste. 

Thus  moralising  on  the  times, 

You  hold  your  way  by  marsh  and  fen, 
Venting  in  misanthropic  rhymes 

Your  spleen  upon  all  things  and  men. 
No  pleasure  in  your  sunken  eyes, 

Dull  orbs  that  never  gaze  to  read 
The  glittering  story  of  the  skies — 

Still  blinking  over  sect  and  creed. 

The  tide  has  both  its  ebb  and  flow ; 

Youth  laughs  while  age  is  gro\ving  grey  ; 
Sweet  flowers  beneath  the  frozen  snow 

Unchilled  await  the  May.  ■ 

Honey  and  gall  alike  we  find  ;  ! 

Sweet-briar  with  night-shade  twined  we  sce^  | 

Take,  cynic,  which  thou  wilt,  but  leave 

Some  honey  for  my  friends  and  me. 

R.  C.  F.  HannAY, 
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The  Fables  of  Bidpai,  or  Kalila  wa- 
Dimna,  as  they  are  more  commonly 
named  from  the  principal  piece  in 
the  Arabic  version,  are  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  have  ever  been  very 
famous  in  the  East.  This  appears 
from  the  number  of  versions  that 
have  been  made  in  the  Oriental 
tongues.  Their  origin  was  undoubt- 
edly Indian ;  the  most  remote  ap- 
pearance that  can  be  traced  being 
in  an  ancient  Brahmanic  book  en- 
titled "  Pantcha-tantra."  The  first 
translation  was  into  the  old  Pehlvi 
language,  of  which  there  is  a  full 
account  given  in  one  of  the  Arabic 
Introductions.  The  book  had  be- 
conie  very  famous  for  its  wisdom, 
and  for  the  ingenuity  and  elegance 
of  its  composition.  On  this  account 
Nouschirewan,  sovereign  of  Persia, 
wr.s  very  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
copy.  This,  however,  was  very  dif- 
ficult, as  the  book  was  jealously 
guarded  by  the  Indian  monarch, 
and  great  pains  taken  to  prevent 
any  copy  or  translation  of  it  from 
being  carried  out  of  the  country.  A 
secret  mission,  therefore,  was  en- 
trusted to  the  physician  Barzouyeh, 
who  went  to  India  in  disguise,  be- 
came familiar  with  its  learned  men, 
obtained  the  confidence  of  one  of 
them,  and  finally,  by  surreptitious 
means,  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
his  object.   On  his  return  to  Persia, 


the  only  recompense  he  would  re- 
ceive was  the  king's  promise  that 
a  special  memoir  of  his  mission 
should  be  written,  and  forever  at- 
tached to  the  book.  The  Arabic 
version,  in  one  of  the  introductions 
to  which  this  memoir  is  found,  was 
the  work  of  Abdallah  ben  Al  Mo- 
kaffa,  a  man  of  Persian  descent,  but 
who  became  a  Mohammedan  in  the 
time  of  the  first  Khalifs  of  the  House 
of  Abbas  Saffah,  and  Mansour.  Be- 
sides these,  there  were  translations 
into  the  Syriac,  and  one  into  the 
later  or  Talmudic  Hebrew  made  by 
Rabbi  Joel.  A  Greek  version  was 
made  at  Constantinople  by  the  By- 
zantine writer,  Simeon  Seth,  or 
Simeon,  son  of  Seth,  who  lived 
under  the  Emperors,  Nicephorus  Bo- 
taniates  and  Alexis  Comnenus,  about 
the  year  1080.  This  wa^  made  from 
the  Arabic,  and,  though  very  defec- 
tive, is  of  great  use  in  determining 
various  readings,  and,  sometimes,  in 
fixing  the  meaning  of  corrupt  and 
difllicult  passages.  The  first  printed 
edition,  under  the  added  title  of 
"  Specimen  Sapientiae  Indorum,'* 
was  by  Sebastian  Godofr.  Stark, 
Berolini,  1697,  with  a  Latin  transla- 
tion ;  another  has  lately  been  printed 
at  Athens,  date,  1851.  From  this 
Greek  version,  and  the  Arabic  be- 
fore mentioned,  there  have  been 
made  entire  or  partial  translations 
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into  French  and  German,  but  none, 
to  the  writer's  knowledge,  have  ap- 
peared in  English. 

The  Arabic  version,  as  published 
by  de  Sacy,  de  rimpremerie  Royale, 
Paris,  1816,  is  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  typography,  and  has  an  introduc- 
tion, giving  all  the  information  that 
could  be  procured  respecting  this 
curious  and  most  ancient  produc- 
tion. 

In  one  of  the  Arabic  introduc- 
tions, ascribed  to  Bahnoud  Ben 
Sahwan,  there  is  given  the  tradi- 
tional account  of  its  first  Indian 
origin  in  the  reign  of  Dabschelim, 
who  obtained  the  throne  after  the 
departure  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
He  was  a  monster  of  a  tyrant,  to 
whom  no  one  dared  to  give  counsel, 
until  the  dangerous  office  was  as- 
sumed by  a  Brahmanic  philosopher 
named  l^idpai.  He  succeeded  in 
gaining  audience  of  the  king,  and  in 
interesting  him  in  these  ingenious 
fables,  wherein  political  and  moral 
truths  arc  presented  in  the  language 
and  actions  of  animals.  Dabsche- 
lim admires  their  theoretical  wisdom, 
and,  finally,  becoming  a  practical 
convert,  reigns  virtuously  and  glori- 
ously under  the  philosopher's  guid- 
ance. Each  piece  commences  as 
a  conversation  between  the  king 
ind  Bidpai-~the  former  asking  an 
illustration  of  some  virtue  in  which 
he  wishes  to  be  confirmed,  or  of 
some  vice  to  which  a  ruler  is  es- 
pecially exposed,  and  the  other 
reply in^i;  ])y  the  narration  of  some 
one  of  the  stories  of  which  the  book 
is  composed. 

The  difference  between  this  and 
all  other  collections  of  fables,  ancient 
or  modern,  is  very  striking.  There 
are  the  same  leading  animal  charac- 
ters, the  lion,  the  eagle,  the  bear,  &c., 
with  the  ciiirerence,  that  the  jackal 
takes  the  place  of  the  fox,  and  that 
there  are  introduced  more  of  the 
smaller  sj)ccies.  There  are  also 
the  same  animal  traits,  showing 
great  acuteness  and  fixedness  of 
zoological    observation     from     the 


earliest  times ;  but  instead  of  being 
brief  apologues,  with  a  single  event, 
and  one  brief  moral  deduced,  like  the 
Greek  fables  of  ^sop,  or  the  Arabian 
of  Lokman,  they  are  long,  continued 
histories,  involving  a  great  variety 
of  events,  having  each  their  social 
or  political  aspects,  forming  a  nar- 
ration highly  interesting  in  itself 
exhibiting  sometimes  the  most  ex- 
quisite moral,  and  yet,  with  rare 
ingenuity,  preserving  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  each  species.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  the  principal  story 
of  king  Hon,  and  his  friend  the  bull, 
who  are  set  at  variance  by  the  un- 
principled jackal,  the  lion  is  alarmed 
at  hearing  for  the  first  time  the  bull's 
deep  bellow,  so  different  from  his 
own  hoarse  roar  ;  he  is  not  afraid, 
not  he  ;  but  then  there  is  something 
mysterious  about  it,  and  prudence 
is  a  virtue.  And  so,  again,  the 
generous  monarch  resists  the  efforts 
of  the  crafty  calumniator,  by  re- 
presenting the  difference  of  their 
habits — the  one  eating  flesh  and 
the  other  grass— as  taking  away  all 
ground  of  rivalry  in  their  intercourse. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  philosopher 
seems  to  forget  himself;  the  i>ecu- 
liar  animal  traits  are  lost  sight  of, 
and  they  are  simply  men  talking, 
wisely  or  absurdly,  in  animal 
forms  j  but  in  general  the  dramatic 
proprieties  are  well  observed.  This, 
we  think,  will  be  seen  in  the  one 
which  we  venture  here  to  translate. 
The  actors  are  taken  from  the  least 
powerful  of  the  animal  tribes  ;  and 
this  is  essendal  to  the  dramatic  de- 
sign, which  is  to  show  how  the  varied 
adaptation  of  different  gifts,  even  of 
the  smallest  kind,  builds  up  a  se- 
cure society  for  the  weak,  inspiring 
mutual  confidence,  and  giving 
mutual  help,  even  against  the  ntost 
powerful  foes.  Granting  them  speech, 
and  a  measure  of  reason  adapted  to 
their  stale,  everything  else  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  animal  wa3rs 
and  instincts,  whilst  the  whole  pre- 
sents a  picture  of  quiet  friendship, 
of  charming  constancy,    of   tender 
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mutual  regard,  from  which  our  lord- 
ly race  may  derive  a  lesson  of  practi- 
cal wisdom  not  to  be  despised.  The 
pervading  moral,  Z^r  is  strength^ 
is  one  that  appears  in  the  aphorisms 
and  in  the  songs  of  Scripture.  See 
Prov.  XXX.  24-28,  Canticles  viii.  7. 

In   this   introductory   notice,  we 
would   only  farther  advert  to   one 
feature    pervading    the    collection, 
.and   furnishing    internal    evidence, 
not  only  of  the  antiquity,  but  of  the 
wide  influence  of  these  fables  in  the 
East,  as  shown  even  in  the  modifi- 
cations  they   have   received.     The 
various  versions,  although  present- 
ing substantially   the  same  events, 
and,    in   great   part,   the  same  un- 
broken narration,  do  yet  show  dif- 
ferences  arising   from   the  peculiar 
colouring  that  religious  ideas  have 
assumed  in  different  lands,  and  as 
they  have  passed  through  successive 
ages.     Some  pious  animal,  such  as 
a  devout  jackal,  a  very  virtuous  lion, 
in  one  place  a  very  pious  cat,  and 
in   another  a  very  hypocritical  one 
who  makes  religion  a  cloak  for  her 
atrocities,  is   (juite  a  favourite  per- 
sonification.    This  recluse  character 
has,  in  the  original  Pantcha-tantra, 
or  Indian  legend,  quite  an  ascetic 
aspect,   is  very   quietistic,    eats   no 
flesh — in   other    words,   shows   the 
predominance    of    Brahmanic    and 
Buddhist   ideas.        In   the  Persian 
(anie-lslamic)    it  has   more    of   the 
Magian  look.      In  the  Arabic,  the 
pious  fox,  c\:c.,  is  an  orthodox  Mo- 
hammedan,    a     Xasekj     or     extra- 
ordinary dcvotco,  who  is  ever  atten- 
tive to  the  call  oi  the  Muezzin,  says 
extra    prayers,    quotes    the   Koran, 
and    make    pilgrimages    to    Mecca. 
In    the    Cireek    version    of   Sniieon 
Seth,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  be- 
come a  decided  m jnk  or    hermit ; 
to  a(  cominodaic  him  ablutions  are 
turned  into  penance,  and  sometimes 
the  translator  renders  Arabic  phrases 
by  liberal  (iU(jtations  from  the  Scrip- 
tures. Not  content  wiiii  this,  Simeon 
Setii  sometimes  makes  all  the  ani- 
mals talk    H'juiericaily,   and   paro- 


dies, in  this  way,  entire  hexameterr 
from  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey.  Ik 
the  story  here  given,  however,  theie. 
are  no  decidedly  religious  charac- 
ters ;  they  are  animals  purely  natur- 
al, unsophisticated,  unindoctrinated^ 
and  presenting  only  an  amiable  and 
natural  morality.  It  is  selected  for 
its  purity  of  diction,  its  beautiful 
simplicity  of  narration,  and  as  hav- 
ing  a  convenient  measure  of  extent 
between  the  longer  and  the  shorter 
pieces. 

The  translation  from  the  Arabic 
is  made  as  idiomatic  and  as  collo- 
quial as  possible,  whilst  at  the  same 
time,  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  the 
words  as  well  as  to  the  exact  truth 
of  the  thought     It  is  entitled, 

BAB   ALHAMAMMAT  ALMOTAWWAKAT, 

that  is, 

CHAPTER  OF  THE  RING-DOVE. 

Said   Dabschelim,   the    king,    to 
Bidpai   the   philosopher:     I    have 
heard  from  you  the  story  of  the  two 
friends,  and  how  a  liar  made  divi- 
sion between  them,   and  all  how 
the  matter  ended ;  now  tell  me,  if 
you   know   any  story  of  the  kind, 
about  true  and  constant  friends,  and 
how   their  friendship    commenced, 
and  how  they  mutually  helped  each 
other.     Said  the  philosopher.  The 
truly  wise  man  will  regard  nothing 
as   of  equal  account  with   friends ; 
for  they  are   helpers  in  prosperity, 
and  the  consolers  in  adversity ;  and 
among  the  histories  to  this  effect  is 
that  of  the  ring-dove,  [and  the  field- 
mouse,  and  the  deer,  and  the  raven. 
How  was  that  ?  said  the  king.  They 
say,  said  Bidpai,  that  in  the  land  of 
Sakawindajini   there  was   a  certain 
city  by  the  name  of  Daher,  and  near 
that  city  a  place  abounding  in  t^ame, 
to  which  huntsmen  were  constantly 
resorting.      Now  there  was  in  this 
place  a  tree  with  numerous  limbs, 
and  thick   covering   leaves,  and  ia 
this  tree  a  raven  had  his  nest.     It 
happened   then,   one    day,   as  the 
raven  was  settling  into    his   nest, 
that,  \o   and  behold,  a  huntsman 
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made  his  appearance.     A  vile-look- 
ing fellow  he  was,  and  of  most  evil 
intent.     On  his  shoulder  he  carried 
his  net  and  in  his  hand  a  staff.    As 
he  drew  nigh  the  tree,  the  raven 
was    terribly  frightened.       Surely, 
said  he,  this  man  comes  here   for 
my  destruction,  or  the  destruction 
ot  my  neighbours;    and  so  I  will 
remain  quietly  in  my  place,  until  1 
see  what  he  is  about      Then  the 
huntsman  fixed  his  net,  and  when 
he  had  spread  the  grain  upon   it, 
and  hid  himself  close  by,  he  had  to 
wait  but  a  very  short  time,  when,  lo 
and  behold,  there  passed  by  a  dove 
called  the  ring-dove,  and  with  her  a 
great  many  other  doves.   As  neither 
she   nor  her  companions  saw   the 
net,  they  fell  upon  the  grain,  and 
began  to  pick  it  up,  when  suddenly 
the  net  closed  and  had  them  all  as 
fast  as  a  locked  door.     The  hunts- 
man was  coming  up  with  great  joy, 
when  all  the  doves  began  to  strug- 
gle in  the  cords,  each  one  seeking 
only  his  own  fVeedoni.     Hold,  said 
th«.'   ring-dove  ;  do   not  thus  defeat 
your  own  effort,  hy  ])eing  eiich  one 
of  \(.u  more  concerned  for  himself 
than  lor  his  neii^hbour;    but  let  us 
all  helj),  and  all  i)ull  lo^Ljether  upon 
the  nut,  ami  we  shall  every  one  es- 
caj.i".       Then    ihey  all    jiullvd    to- 
^^eiluT,  each  one  heli)ing  tlie  other, 
and  lip  Uiey  went  into  the  air,  net 
and  all.       The  huntsman,  however, 
did  n(»t  desjiair  of  caichini^  ih.cm  \ 
for  he  thought  that  tlu.'y  Wiuild  only 
go  a  short  distance  l.'eibre  dropimig 
down.     Now,  says  the  raven,  will  I 
follow  on  and  see  what  becomes  of 
these  fellows.      Just  then  the  ring- 
dove turned  short  round,  and  saw 
the  huntsman  following.      Here  he 
comes,   said   she ;  he  is  close  after 
us.     Now  if  we  take  the  way  of  the 
0]jen  country,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  us  to  escape  his  eye,  and   he 
will    keep    right    on     in    pursuit ; 
but  if  we  go  the  way  of  the  fields 
and     forests,    he    will    lose    sight 
of  us  and  turn  back.      There  is  a 
certain   place   where  lives  a  field- 


mouse,  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine^ 
and  if  we  can  only  reach  it,  he  will 
gnaw  the  net  for  us.    They  followed 
the  advice,  and  the  huntsman  tuned 
back  in   despair;    but    the   ravea 
followed  on.    When  the  ring-dove- 
found  that  they  had  come  to  the 
place  of  the  field-mouse,   she   bid 
them  settle  down.     Now  the  monse- 
had  a  great  many  holes  as  places  of 
refuge  in  dangerous    times :    and 
when  the  dove  called  him  by  name 
— for  his  name  was  Zirak — he  an- 
swered   from  one  of  these    holes. 
Who  are  you,  and  where  do  you 
come  from  ?    I  am  your  fnend,  said 
the  ring-dove.      Then  the   mouse 
came  up  very  promptly.       What. 
brought  yon  into  this  trouble  ?  said 
he.     Don't  you  know  said  the  dove, 
that  nothing  befals  one,  whether  of" 
good  or  of  evil,  except  by  the  decree 
of  the  Fates  ?    That  is  what  brought 
us  into  this  trouble  ;  for  there  is  no 
cscajjing  the  Kates,  either  for  great 
or    .small;    even    the    sun    suffers 
eclii)se,  and  the  moon,  loo,  when 
the  J'ates  have  so  decreed  for  them. 
Then  the  mouse  began  to  cut  the 
knot  which  was  near  the  ring-dove, 
when  the  latter  cried  out.  Begin  with 
the  others,  and  after  that  come  to 
me.     This  she  had  to  repeat  many 
limes  before  the  mouse  paid  any  at- 
tention to  it.     Why,  how  is  this"  he 
said  at  last,  ihat  you  seem  to  have 
no  i)ily  or  care  for  yourself?     Says 
the  rin^-dove,  I  fear  lest,  if  you  be- 
gin with  me,  you  may  become  weary, 
and  tiive  up  before  tloing  it  for  the 
rest ;  whilst  I  know  very  well  that, 
should  you  be  ever  so  tired,   you 
would   never  leave  mc  in  the  net. 
Ah,  said  the  mouse,  that  is  the  very 
thing  diat  makes  me  love  you  so. 
Then  he  went  on  with  his  work  un- 
til he  had  finished  it  all,  when  out 
went  the  dove  and  all  her  compan- 
ions with  her. 

Now  the  raven  had  watched  this 
proceeding  of  the  mouse,  and  it  pro- 
duced in  him  a  great  desire  for  his 
friendship  and  further  acquaintance. 
So  he  called,  Mousy  I  Mousy  I  until 
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out  came  the  little  head.  What  do 
you  want?  said  the  mouse.  Your 
friendship  and  acquaintance,  said 
he.  There  can  be  none  between 
us,  replied  the  mouse ;  for  one  who 
is  wise  should  only  seek  that  for 
which  nature  has  made  a  way,  and 
ever  avoid  the  contrary.  Now,  you 
are  a  devourer,  and  I  am  your  meat; 
there  can  be  no  true  friendship  be- 
tween us.  Not  so,  said  the  raven  ; 
though  the  mouse  is  my  meat,  as 
you  say,  I  could  never  have  any 
satisfaction   in    eating   you.      Your 


be  no  friendship  between  us;  for 
the  wise  seek  not  recompense  for 
kindness,  and  friendship  with  the 
virtuous  is  quick  to  form,  slow  to 
break.  It  is  like  a  golden  pitcher, 
hrrd  to  fracture,  and  easy  to  be  re* 
paired  should  it  get  a  dent  or  a 
bruise.  So,  too,  the  friendships  of 
the  bad  are  quick  to  break,  slow  to 
form ;  resembling  in  this  the  earthen 
pitcher,  easy  to  crack  with  the  slight- 
est injury,  and  then  past  all  mend- 
ing. The  noble  love  the  noble; 
the  vile  love    no  one    except  in 


friendship  is   all   the  more  dear  to    appearance,  through  desire  of  g^ 


me  notwithstanding  what  you  have 
said ;  and  when  I  thus  seek  it,  you 
ought  not  to  repel  me.  There  is 
something  so  good  and  clever  about 
you,  that  I  cannot  help  loving  you  ; 
you  are  so  modest,  too,  and  make 
so  little  show  of  your  merits.  But 
surely  one  who  is  wise  should  not 
seek  to  hide  his  excellency ;  for 
virtue  is  like  mu§k ;  conceal  it  as 
you  will,  nothing  can  prevent  the 
spread  of  its  fragrant  odour.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  said  the  mouse,  there 


or  fear  of  harm.  But  I  have  need  of 
thy  love  and  kindness,  because  thoii 
art  generous,  and  I  stand  at  thy 
gate  resolved  to  take  no  food  until 
you  receive  me  as  a  friend  and 
brother.  Said  the  field-mouse,  I  ac- 
cept your  brotherhood,  for  I  can 
repel  no  one  from  this  urgent  need  ; 
but  I  began  this  talk  as  I  did,  that 
I  might  assure  myself  in  acting  pni- 
dently,  and  that  you  might  never 
have  it  to  say,  should  you  do  me 
harm,   that  you  found  the  mouse 


IS  no  stronger  enmity  than  that  of    quick  to   be  deceived.      Then  he 


nature,  and  of  this   there  are  two 
kinds.     One  of  them  is  the  mutual^ 
such   as  that  which  exists  between 
the  lion  and  the  elephant ;  for  some- 
times  the    lion   kills    the  elephant, 
and  sometimes  the  elephant  kills  the 
lion ;  the  other  is  the  one-sided  en- 
mity, such  as  that  which  exists  be- 
t^veen  me  and  the  cat,  or  between 
me  and  thee  ;  for  it  never  hurts  you, 
whiie  the  pain  and  damage  ever  re- 
turn to  me.     It  is  like  water  ;  make 
it  ever  so  hot,  that  does  not  prevent 
its  quenching  the  fire.     He  who  has 
such   an   enemy,  and  rashly  comes 
to  terms  with  him,   is   like  a  man 
who  carries  a  serpent  in  his  sleeve  ; 
and  one  who  is  wise  will,  of  all  things, 
avoid  every  approach  to  familiarity 
with  a  shrewd  and  crafty  foe.     I  un- 
derstand  you,   said  the  raven ;  yet 
such  is  the  goodness  of  your  disposi- 
tion, that  you  ought  to  perceive  the 
sincerity  of  my  words,  and  not  be 
hard  upon  me,  or  say  that  there  can 


went  out  of  his  inner  hole,  and  stood 
by  the  entrance.     What  hinders  you 
from  coming  clear  out?   said   the 
raven ;  and  why  do  you  not  treat 
me  with  more  familiarity?     Have 
you  some  doubt  remaining,  after  all? 
There  are  two  things,  said  the  mous^ 
in  respect  to  which   the  people  of 
the  world  mutually  give  and  tak^ 
and  hold  friendly  intercourse.  These 
are  the  soul  and  the  hand.    Some 
give  to  each  other  of  their  souls; 
these  are  the  real  hearty  friends, 
pure  and  true.      Those  who  give  of 
the  hand  only,   they  are,  indeed, 
helpers  to  each  other,  yet  do  they 
desire,  each  one,  their  own  profit; 
Now  he  who  acts  on  these  worldly 
principles  of  gain,  is  like  the  hunts^ 
man  who  spreads  grain  for  the  birds^ 
with  no  desire  for  any  good  of  the 
birds,  but  all  for  his  own.     But  the 
giving  of  the  soul  goes  far  beyond 
the  giving  of  the  hand,  and  that  is 
what  I  have  ventured  to  do  to  thee  ;. 
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I  have  given  to  thee  my  very  soul — 
my  life.  Nothing  now  prevents  my 
going  wholly  out,  but  one  thought 
that  occurs  to  me.  You  know  very 
well  that  you  have  companions, 
other  ravens  of  a  nature  like  your 
own,  but  without  your  thought  and 
purpose ;  I  am  afraid  of  them.  But, 
said  the  raven,  surely  it  is  a  sign  of 
friendship  that  one  should  be  a  friend 
to  his  friend's  friend,  and  a  foe  to 
his  friend's  foe;  and  there  is  no 
friend  of  mine,  I  am  certain,  who 
will  not  love  you.  Should  there  be 
such  a  one,  I  could  very  easily  cut 
his  acquaintance. 

llien  went  forth  the  field-mouse 
to  the  raven,  and  they  gave  each 
other  the  hand,  and  pledged  a  pure 
friendship.  They  became,  too,  very 
familiar  with  each  other,  and  after 
some  time  had  passed,  says  the  raven 
to  the  mouse  :  You  live  too  near  the 
roadside,  and  I  am  afraid  that  some 
of  the  boys  may  hit  you  with  stones ; 
but  if  you  will  go  with  me,  J  know 
of  a  very  retired  place,  where  lives 
one  of  the  tortoise  family,  a  very 
good  friend  of  mine,  who  feeds  on 
fish,  and  where  we,  too,  will  find 
every  thing  we  may  want  to  eat. 
Suppose  that  I  take  you  along,  that 
we  may  live  there  in  all  security. 
There  is  one  thing  I  have  not  men- 
tioned, says  the  mouse ;  I  know  a 
good  many  curious  stories  that  you 
will  be  delighted  to  hear  when  we 
get  to  that  quiet  place ;  so  take  me 
along,  and  1  will  do  whatever  you 
may  wish.  Then  the  raven  took  up 
the  field-mouse  by  the  tail,  and  flew 
with  him  until  they  reached  the  spot 
When  they  came  to  the  spring  where 
the  tortoise  lived,  she  looked  out 
from  the  water,  and  behold  I  die 
raven  carrying  the  mouse  by  the 
tail.  Not  seeing,  at  first,  that  it  was 
her  friend,  she  was  greatly  frightened 
at  so  strange  a  sight.  Then  the 
laven  called  to  her,  upon  which  she 
went  out,  and  asked  him.  What  is 
the  matter,  and  where  do  you  come 
from?  So  he  told  her  the  whole 
-Stoiy — how  he    had    followed  the 


doves,  and  the  matter  of  the  field- 
mouse,  and  all  about  it  until  they 
came  to  that  very  place.  When  the 
tortoise  had  heard  the  whole  afTair, 
she  greatly  admired  the  good  sense 
and  integrity  of  the  raven's  little, 
friend,  and  after  she  had  courteous- 
ly saluted  him,  began  to  ask  him 
many  questions  about  his  coming 
there.  Now,  says  the  raven  to  the 
mouse,  since  we  are  in  this  quiet 
place,  it  is  a  good  time  to  tell  us- 
some  of  those  stories  you  spoke  o^ 
besides  answering  the  questions  the- 
tortoise  has  put  to  you  concerning 
the  events  of  your  life ;  for  she 
stands  to  you  the  same  as  I.  Then 
the  mouse  began  as  follows  :  One  of 
the  first  things  in  my  experience  was 
my  living  in  the  house  of  a  very 
pious  man  who  led  a  recluse  life, 
with  no  family  or  servants  about 
him,  and  who  had  every  day  given 
to  him  a  basket  ot  provisions.  Of 
this  he  would  eat  what  he  wanted^ 
and  hang  up  the  remainder.  I  used 
to  watch  the  recluse  until  he  went 
out,  when  I  would  leap  up  to  the 
basket,  and  eat  away  until  I  had 
devoured  what  was  in  it,  except 
what  I  threw  down  to  the  other 
mice  who  had  gathered  round. 
Many  a  time  did  the  hermit  do  his 
best  to  hang  the  basket  out  of  my 
reach,  but  never  succeeded,  until 
once  upon  a  time  a  travelling  guest 
asked  lodging  for  the  night,  when 
they  two  set  down  and  ate  their 
supper  together.  After  they  be- 
gan to  converse,  when  the  hermit 
asked  his  guest  from  what  part  of 
the  world  he  came,  and  where  are 
you  going  now,  and  so  on.  The 
man  had  passed  through  distant 
re^ons,  and  seen  many  curious^ 
thmgs,  and  while  he  was  telling, 
them,  the  hermit  suddenly  clapped 
his  hands  to  scare  me  away  from, 
the  basket  What  is  that  ?  said  the 
traveller.  Are  you  making  sport  of 
me,  after  asking  me  to  relate  my 
adventures  ?  The  hermit  begged  his 
pardon,  and  said  it  was  that  wicked 
mouse  \  his  audacity  is  astonishing  ^ 
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I  can  leave  nothing  in  the  house 
but  he  eats  it  all  up.  Said  the 
traveller,  One  mouse  do  all  that! 
There  must  be  a  good  many  of 
them,  I  think.  True,  replied  the 
hermit,  my  hut  is  pretty  well  stocked 
with  them ;  but  there  is  one  in 
particular  who  beats  me  in  every 
effort  I  make  to  catch  him  at  his 
tricks.  That  puts  me  in  mind,  re- 
plied the  traveller,  of  what  the  man 
said  to  the  woman  who  sold  sifted 
sesame  for  that  which  was  unsifted. 
And  how  was  that  ?  said  the  hermit. 
Once  upon  a  time,  said  the  traveller, 
I  lodged  with  a  man  in  a  certain 
place,  and  after  we  had  supped, 
they  spread  a  bed  for  me  in  a  room 
adjoining  that  in  which  my  host 
slept  with  his  wife.  There  being  but 
a  thin  partition  of  reeds  between  us, 
I  heard  the  man  say,  just  before 
daylight,  that  he  thought  of  inviting 
a  few  friends  to  dinner.  So  make 
ready  for  them,  said  he  to  the 
woman.  What  business,  replied  she, 
have  you  to  give  such  an  invitation, 
when  there  is  hardly  enough  in  the 
house  for  your  own  family  ?  You 
know,  too,  that  you  are  one  who 
never  lays  up  any  thing.  Don't 
trouble  yourself  about  that,  says  the 
man  ;  we  will  just  give  them  what 
we  have.  As  for  this  laying  up  that 
you  talk  of,  no  good  comes  of  it; 
it  is  very  apt  to  turn  out  as  it  did 
with  the  saving  wolf.  How  was 
that?  said  the  wife.  They  say, 
replied  the  man,^  that  once  upon  a 
time  a  huntsman  went  out  with  his 
bow  and  arrows,  and  had  not  gone 
far  before  he  shot  a  gazelle.  He 
laid  it  upon  his  shoulders,  and  was 


carrying  it  home,  when  lo,  a  wild 
boar  crossed  his  way.  The  hunts- 
man sent  an  arrow  that  pierced  the 
boar,  but  did  not  prevent  his  rush- 
ing upon  him,  and  striking  him  with 
his  tusks.  The  bow  flew  out  of  his 
hands  and  both  fell  dead  together. 
As  it  happened,  just  at  that  tiipe 
there  came  along  this  wolf.  Ahal 
says  the  grim  creature,  here  is  a 
man,  and  a  deer,  and  a  wild  hog,  all 
together  \  I  shall  have  meat  enough 
for  a  long  time.  It  is  best,  how- 
ever, to  be  saving;  so  I  will  begin 
with  this  leather  bow-string ;  the 
gnawing  of  that  will  do  for  one 
meal.  He  was  very  busy  with  the 
string,  when  it  suddenly  snapped, 
and  the  horn  of  the  bow  springing 
back  struck  him  a  killing  blow  upon 
the  throat.  So  he  died,  too ;  and 
all  this  came  of  saving  and  laying 
up.  I  have  told  you  the  story  that 
you  may  know  that  all  such  hoard- 
ing is  apt  to  come  to  a  bad  end. 
Very  well,  said  the  wife,  that  may 
be,  and  I  will  do  my  best;  there 
may  be  in  the  house  enough  rice 
and  sesame  to  make  dinner  for  six 
or  seven  persons,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing I  will  get  it  ready;  so  invite 
whom  you  please.  When  the  Loom- 
ing came,  the  wife  took  the  sesame, 
and  sifted  it,  and  spread  it  in  the 
sun  to  dry,  and  told  the  boy  to  keep 
off  the  birds  and  the  dogs.  It  so 
happened,  however,  that,  when  she 
was  very  busy,  the  boy  became  care- 
less, and  lo,  a  dog  came  along,  and 
stuck  his  nose  in  the  meal.  This 
made  it  profane,  and  unfit  for  use. 
So  she,  took  it  to  the  market,  and 
bargained  with  it  for  other  sesame 


^  These  parentheses,  or  stories  within  stories,  often  occur,  sometimes  involved  to  the 
third  or  fourth  power.  They  belong  to  the  humour  of  this  old  coinposition  ;  but  th^ 
become,  occasionally,  so  complicated^  that  the  reader  is  puzzled  in  determining  their 
application.  Sometimes  they  seem  quite  mal  a  propos^  unless  they  may  be  regardad  as 
dcsi^icd  to  show  that  the  wise  animaJs  can  now  and  then  say  things  without  purpose, 
or  talk  nonsense,  as  well  as  men.  It  is  not  very  easy  here  to  see  the  exact  point  in  the 
mouse's  version  of  the  traveller's  story  about  the  sesame,  though  the  meaning  of  the 
comical  wolf- parentheses  is  pretty  clear.  And  so  we  ma)r  say  of  some  paits  of  mousie's 
moralising  in  what  follows.  Very  good  in  itself,  but  seeming  to  have  little  to  do  with 
the  story,  unless  we  may  suppose  it  intended,  by  Bidpai,  as  a  quiet  satire  upon  common- 
place experiences,  and  prosy  moral  reflections  upon  them,  belonging,  as  they  do,  to  the 
arliest  as  well  as  to  the  latest  times. 
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that  had  never  been  sifted,  measure 
for  measure.  That  was  the  time — 
for  I  was  standing  in  the  market — 
when  I  heard  one  say :  There  is 
some  secret  about  this  woman's  pro- 
ceedings, or  she  never  would  have 
sold  sifted  meal  for  unsifted.  Now, 
this  is  what  I  said  to  you  before, 
resumed  the  traveller,  in  his  talk 
with  the  hermit,  and  that  is  what  I 
have  to  say  about  this  jumping 
mouse.  You  may  depend  upon  it, 
there  is  some  mystery  about  him, 
some  secret  cause  that  enables  him 
to  perform  these  feats  of  which  you 
complain.  Now,  bring  me  an  axe, 
and  I  will  make  a  search  for  this 
hole,  and  find  out  th*  way  he  does 
the  thing.  So  the  hermit  procured 
an  axe,  which  the  guest  took,  and 
began  his  search.  It  so  happened 
that  at  that  time,  when  I  heard 
this,  I  was  in  my  other  hole.  In 
the  one  I  had  usually  occupied 
there  had  been  lying  a  purse  of  a 
hundred  dinars  —  how  they  came 
there  1  never  knew — and  so  the 
guest  kept  on  his  hunt  until  he 
came  upon  the  money.  Aha  !  said 
he  to  the  hermit,  here  is  the  secret 
of  the  mouse's  performances;  this 
is  what  gives  him  power  to  make 
such  leaps :  he  never  could  have 
done  it  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
dinars;  for  it  is  money,  you 
must  know,  that  gives  strength, 
and  increase  of  wisdom,  and 
ability  of  all  sorts.  Now  you 
will  see,  after  this,  if  he  shall  be 
able  to  leap  as  he  did  before.^ 
When  morning  came,  all  the  other 
mice  gathered  round  me,  complain- 
ing of  hunger,  and  calling  me  their 
only  hope ;  and  so  I  went  on,  and 
they  with  me,  to  the  usual  place 
from  which  I  was  wont  to  leap  at 


the  basket ;  but  it  was  all  over  with 
me.  I  tried  my  bebt,  once  and 
again,  but  could  never  reach  it 
Thus  my  loss  of  power  became  evi- 
dent to  them,  and  I  heard  them 
saying,  Let  us  abandon  him,  for  we 
shall  never  more  get  our  living 
through  his  means;  he  is  not  the 
one  we  took  him  for:  he  has  be- 
come poor,  and  wants  a  provider 
like  the  rest  of  us.  So  they  left  me, 
and  joined  my  enemies,  and  abused 
me  every  way,  and  told  stories  about 
me,  and  persecuted  me,  until  I  said 
to  myself:  Such  is  the  way  of  the 
world ;  brothers,  helpers,  friends, 
all  fail  when  money  fails.  Thus  I 
found  that  one  who  has  no  money 
becomes  utterly  destitute  in  all  things. 
He  is  like  the  water  which  the 
winter  rains  leave  stagnant  in  the 
waddies ;  it  runs  into  no  stream,  it 
flows  to  no  place ;  it  only  sinks 
lower  and  lower,  until  the  dry  earth 
drinks  it  up.  I  found,  too,  that  as 
one  who  has  no  friends  has  no 
people,  and  as  one  who  has  no  child 
has  no  memorial,  so  he  who  has  no 
money  losses  all  reputation  for  wis- 
dom ;  he  has  no  share  in  the  world  ; 
he  is  regarded  as  having  but  little 
to  expect  from  the  world  to  come ; 
for  let  him  become  poor,  and  friends 
and  brothers  all  cut  his  acquaint- 
ance.- Like  a  tree  that  grows  in 
the  desert,  plucked  on  every  side, 
such  is  the  condition  of  one  who 
has  become  destitute,  and  stands 
in  need  of  what  is  abundantly 
possessed  by  others.  And  I 
found  that  poverty  is,  in  fact,  the 
sum  of  all  wretchedness,  the  cause 
to  its  victim  of  all  hatred,  a  very 
pit  of  slander  and  ill-report  I  dis- 
covered, too,  that  when  one  is  poor 
he  becomes  an  object  of  suspidon 


*  We  sec  from  this  how  old  is  the  inductive  philosophy.  This  traveller  was  a  true 
Baconian  ;  cum  hoc  propter  hoc^  ox  post  hoc  propter  hoc,  was  his  motto.  The  dinars  were 
there  all  the  time  of  the  mouse's  jumping  ;  they  were  an  invariahle  concomitant — a  "co- 
cause,'*  or,  at  least,  an  "occasion," — and  there  must  be  some  connection  between  them 


ceasmg  to  leap 
douht. 

•  The  Arabic  idiom  here  is  precisely  the  same  with  our  own. 
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to  those  who  had  before  confided 
in  him ;  he  is  judged  hardly  by  those 
who  once  thought  well  of  him.     If 
another  commits  an  offence,  he  bears 
the   blame.      There   is   no   quality 
praised  in  the  rich  that  is  not  condemn- 
ed in  him.  His  courage  is  called  fool- 
hardiness.     Is  he  generous  ?  he  gets 
the  name  of  a  squanderer.     Is  he 
humane?  he  is  called  weak.     Is  he 
grave  ?  they  call  him  stupid.     Death 
itself  is  better  than  the  want  which 
drives   one   to  beggary — especially 
to  beg  of  the  avaricious  and  the 
Aile  ;  and  for  the  noble-minded  it 
were  easier  and  more  agreeable,  to 
thrust  his  hand  into  the  mouth  of 
the    viper,   and  swallow  down    its 
deadly  venom,  then  to  ask  alms  of 
the  miserly  churl.     But  to  return  to 
my  story.     I  saw   the  guest  take 
the  dinars,  and  divide  them  with  the 
hermit,  who  put  his  part  in  a  purse, 
and  laid  it  by  his  head.     As  it  grew 
late,  therefore,  and  the  shadow  of 
the  night  came  over  them,  I  had  a 
strong  desire  to  get  hold  of  it,  and 
carry   it  back   to  my  hole;    for  I 
thought  that  this  would  restore  my 
strength,  or,  at  least,  bring  back  to 
me  my  friends.     So  I  crept  up  to 
the  hermit  as  he  slept,  and  had  got 
very  near  his  head,  when  I  saw  that 
the  guest  was  wide  awake,  with  a 
stick   in   his  hand,  with  which  he 
struck  me  a  cruel  blow  that  quickly 
sent  me  back.     After  the  pain  had 
ceased,  the  strong  desire  to  get  the 
dinars  sent  me  out  again,  as  before ; 
but  lo,  the  guest  was  still  on  the 
watch,  and  hit  me  another  blow  that 
made  the  blood  come,  and  knocked 
me    heels   over   head,   until   I    fell 
fainting  in  my  hole,  with  such  tor- 
turing pain  as  made  the  very  name 
of  money  so  odious  to  me,  that  I 
have  never  since  heard  an  allusion 
to   it    without    thinking    of    those 
dinars,  so  much  of  the  distress  and 


terror  they  caused  me.  Then  I 
thought  with  myself  again,  and  found 
that  the  wretchedness  which  abounds 
in  the  world  comes  mainly  from 
greediness  and  inordinate  desire, 
and  that  those  who  have  it  never 
cease  from  misery  and  weariness, 
and  painful  labour ;  so  that  they  are 
more  easily  induced  to  make  the 
most  distant  and  laborious  joumies 
in  search  of  wealth,  than  the  liberal 
man  is  to  stretch  out  his  hand  for 
money  when  it  is  offered  to  him. 
There  is  nothing  like  content  This, 
at  last,  I  came  to  see;  and  then  I 
went  from  the  house  of  the  hcrmi^ 
and  dwelt  in  the  open  field,  where 
the  dove  became  my  friend,  and  so 
I  was  led  into  this  new  friendship 
between  me  and  the  raven,  who  told 
me  of  the  loving  intimacy  that  ex- 
isted between  him  and  thee,  and  in- 
vited me  to  go  along  with  him  to 
your  place.  This  I  was  very  will- 
ing to  do,  and  I  will  be  to  thee  a 
true  brother,  and  gladly  make  my 
residence  near  thine  own. 

The  field-mouse  ceased  speaking, 
when  the  tortoise  replied  with  great 
kindness  :  I  had  listened,  said  she, 
to  your  words,  and  to  the  very  in- 
teresting story  you  have  told  us. 
There  is  only  one  thing  I  wish  to 
observe.  Begging  your  pardon  for 
saying  it,  there  seems  yet  to  linger 
in  your  mind  something  of  a  longing 
remembrance  of  the  things  you  have 
renounced.^  Know,  then,  that  ex- 
cellence of  speech  becomes  perfect 
in  excellence  of  act ;  for  the  sick 
man  who  knows  the  remedy  for  his 
disease,  receives  no  benefit  from  his 
knowledge  unless  he  takes  the  medi- 
cine. It  gives  him  neither  rest  nor 
ease.  Now,  therefore,  put  your 
wisdom  and  experience  in  practice, 
and  be  no  longer  sad  on  account  of 
the  scantiness  of  your  means*  (that 
is,  think  no  more  about  the  dinars ;) 


^  The  Arabic  text  here  is  so  very  defective  and  confused,  that, the  Tcrsion  of  the 
sentence,  as  given,  is  taken  from  the  Greek  of  Simeon  Seth. 

^  The  tortoise  seems  to  intend  here  a  very  gentle  rebuke  to  mousie  for  hU  lon^ 
moralising,  intimating  that  he  is  like  some  other  good  people,  who,  though  really  con* 
verted,  have  still  a  little  hankering  after  a  world  renounced,— showing  this  even  in  their 
expresse<l  contempt  for  it,  and  in  their  sentimental  fondness  for  talking  about  its  vanitiea* 
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for  one,  who  has  true  fortitude,  and 
is  held"therebyin  honourable  esteem, 
even  though  he  have  the  money,  is 
like  a  Hon  who  inspires  awe  even 
•when  he  is  lying  down ;  whereas 
the  rich  man  without  manliness,  and 
who  is  little  thought  of  in  the  midst 
of  his  wealth,  is  like  a  cowardly  dog 
which  nobody  cares  for,  though  he 
has  a  rich  collar  about  his  neck, 
and  rings  upon  his  feet.  And  let 
it  not  grieve  you  your  being  in  a 
foreign  land;  for  the  wise  man  in 
exile  is  like  the  lion,  who,  let  him 
go  where  he  will,  his  strength  goes 
with  him.  So  think  well  of  what 
you  have  done  for  yourself;  for  if 
you  do  so,  good  will  seek  thee  even 
as  water  seeks  its  descent.  Success 
belongs  to  the  diligent  and  the 
prudent ;  but  as  for  the  slothful  and 
the  shiftless,  no  good  goes  with  him, 
any  more  than  with  the  young 
woman  who  marries  an  old  and 
withered  man.  For  there  are  five 
things,  it  is  said,  in  which  stability 
and  truth  are  not  to  be  expected. 
They  arc,  the  shadow  of  a  summer 
cloud,  the  friendship  of  the  wicked, 
the  love  of  women,  the  tale  of  a 
liar,  and  wealth  rapidly  grown. 
"Wherefore  the  wise  man  will  not  be 
sad  on  account  of  the  little  that  he 
possesses;  for  his  wealth  is  his 
understanding,  and  the  treasure  of 
good  deeds  he  has  sent  on  before 
him^  (to  the  day  of  judgment)  :  of 
this,  he  trusts  that  he  shall  never 
be  robbed,  whilst  he  has  no  fear  of 
being  charged  with  any  false  account 


for  what  he  hath  not  done.  He  i» 
not  the  one  to  be  neglectful  of  ]i» 
latter  end,  knowing  that  death  is 
ever  unexpected,  and  hath  no  ap« 
pointed  time.  You  need  not  my  ad- 
monition, since  you  are  yourself  so 
knowing ;  but  I  thought  to  do  you 
right,  for  you  are  our  brother  now, 
and  all  that  we  can  teach  or  give  is 
thine. 

WTien  the  raven  had  heard  what 
the  tortoise  said  to  the  mouse,  and 
how  kindly  and  elegandy  she  had 
replied  to  him,  he  was  vastly  de- 
lighted. You  have  made  me  veiy 
glad,  said  he  ;  you  have  conferred  a 
great  favour  upon  me ;  and  may  you 
ever  have  as  much  joy  as  you  have 
given  ;  for  the  good  are  ever  watch- 
ing over  and  helping  the  good. 
Especially  is  it  the  case  that,  when 
such  a  one  stumbles  or  falls  into 
trouble,  it  is  only  one  like  him  that 
gives  him  the  hand  ;  as  when  the 
elephant  sinks  in  the  marsh,  it  is 
only  another  elephant  that  can  draw 
him  out. 

Now,  whilst  the  raven  was  in  the 
midst  of  his  speech,  there  suddenly 
dashed  in  among  them  a  gazelle, 
running  very  swiftly,  and  giving  , 
them  all  a  terrible  fright  Dow 
sank  the  tortoise  in  the  water ;  away 
scud  the  mouse  in  his  hole ;  up  flew 
the  raven,  and  lighted  on  a  tree. 
Then  he  soared  high  in  the  heavens,^ 
that  he  might  see  if  any  one  was  in 
pursuit  of  the  gazelle.  Nothing, 
however,  could  he  discover,  and  so 
he  called  to  his  friends,  who  there- 


■^  This  "sendinjT  on  of  good  deeds'*  before  one  is  a  peculiar  Mohammedan  and 
Koranic  phrase,  and  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  an  accommodation  of  something  of 
the  same  general  import  in  the  Indian  or  Persian.  It  resembles,  however,  very  mucb 
the  New  Testament  idea  of  *'  laying  up  treasure  in  heaven." 

*  This  kind  of  language  shows  great  antiquity.  It  is  an  Old  Testament  style  of 
speech.  We  say,  "  birds  of  the  air  ;"  the  scriptural  term  is  everywhere  (in  the  Hebrew)^ 
"  birds  of  the  heavens*^  \  It  came  from  the  idea  of  birds  actually  flying  up  to  the  heaven% 
the  al)ode  of  thet celestial  powers.     Hence  afteru'ards,  when  superstition  obscured  the 


ledge  of  the  birdt  was  supposed  to  be  obtained  by  us  in  watching  the  direction  of  their 
flights,  listening  to  their  notes,  or  examining  their  vital  parts  in  sacrifice.  The  nveiiy 
especially,  was  alwavs  regarded  as  a  far-seemg,  prophetic  bird.  This  has  been  mpposed 
by  some  to  have  had  some  connection  with  Noan's  employment  of  him  as  a  messenger 
from  the  ark.    It  was  also  the  bird  sent  to  feed  Elijah.    We  need  not  attadi  much  un- 
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upon  came  out  again  from  their  re- 
treats. When  the  tortoise  saw  the 
gazelle  looking  eagerly  to  the  water, 
Drink,  said  she,  if  you  are  thirsty, 
and  be  in  no  fear,  for  there  is  nothing 
here  to  cause  you  dread.  Then  the 
gazelle  drew  nigh,  and  the  tortoise 
saluted  him,  and  wished  him  health, 
and  said  to  him.  Whence  came  you 
to  us  ?  I  have  been,  said  he,  in 
the  desert,  where  the  huntsmen  are 
ever  chasing  me  from  place  to  place. 
This  day,  in  particular,  I  saw  an  old 
man  coming  along,  who  I  was  afraid 
might  be  one  of  them,  and  so  I  fled 
as  usual.  Don't  be  frightened,  said 
the  tortoise,  for  we  never  see  any 
huntsmen  here,  and  we  will  give  you 
our  love,  and  a  place  to  live  in,  and 
here  is  water  and  pasture  in  plenty, 
if  you  can  be  content  in  our  society. 
So  the  gazelle  stayed  with  them,  and 
there  was  a  shady  place  where  they 
all  used  to  meet  together,  and  had 
much  good  discourse,  and  told  each 
other  instructive  stories.  So  they 
lived  on,  until  at  last,  one  day,  the 
raven,  and  the  mouse,  and  the  tor- 
toise, were  together  in  the  arisha, 
but  the  gazelle  was  missing.  So 
they  waited,  and  waited,  hour  after 
hour,  but  he  came  not.  It  was  a 
long  time,  and  they  began  to  be 
very  much  afraid  lest  some  harm 
might  have  happened  to  him.  At 
last  the  mouse  and  the  tortoise  said 
to  the  raven.  Your  eyes  are  sharp, 
fly  up,  and  see  if  there  is  any  thing 
near  to  us.  Then  the  raven  soared 
very  high  in  the  heavens,  looking 
keenly  out,  and,  lo  and  behold !  the 
gazelle  lay  afar  off*  entangled  in  the 
nets  of  the  huntsman.  Down  he 
flew  swiftly,  and  told  them  what  had 
happened.  Then  said  the  tortoise 
and  the  raven  to  the  mouse,  Here  is 
work  for  you  ;  we  must  despair,  with- 


out your  assistance,  of  giving  any 
help   to    our   brother.    Come  on^. 
then,  and  aid  him  all  in  your  power. 
The  mouse  started  immediately  with 
all  speed,  and  when  he  came  to  the 
gazelle,  Alas  !  said  he,  how  came 
you  in  so  sad  a  case  as  this  ?  for 
you  are  one  of  the  sharp-eyed,  and 
should  have  looked  out.     Said  the 
gazelle,  What    can    sharpness    da 
against  the  Fates  ?  Whilst  they  were 
in  this  talk,  the  tortoise  came  crawl- 
ing up,  and  the  gazelle  said,  Alas  \ 
what  possessed  you  to  come  ?  for  if 
the  huntsman  gets  here  by  the  time 
the  mouse  has  gnawed  the  nets,  we 
must  leave  you  to  the  foe,  for  there 
are  holes  into  which  the  mouse  can 
run,  but  as   for  thee,  O  my  slow- 
friend,  there  is  no  hurrying  thee,  nor 
even  moving  thee.     It  is  on  your 
account,  therefore,  that  I  especially 
fear  the  huntsman's  coming.     Said 
the  tortoise,  There  is  no  living  away 
from  one's  friends ;  for  when  friend 
parts  from  friend,  he  is  robbed  of 
his  heart,  he  is  deprived  of  his  joy,, 
his  eye  is  darkened.     The  tortoise 
was  proceeding  in  this  strain,  but 
before  she  had  finished  her  words 
the  huntsman  drew  nigh,  and  this 
was  just  at  the  time  when  the  mouse 
had  finished  the  cutting  of  the  net 
Immediately  the  gazelle  made   off 
with  himself,  the  raven  went  soar- 
ing up  in  the  air,  and  the  mouse 
took  refuge  in  one  of  the  holes  of 
the  desert.     Nothing  remained  but 
the  tortoise.     She  was  creeping  off", 
when  the  huntsman  came  up  and 
found  his  net  cut  to  pieces.     Look- 
ing round,  right  and  left,  he  espied 
her  moving  slowly  along,  and  im- 
mediately  seized  and  bound  her. 
In    the    meantime   the  raven,  the 
mouse,  and  the  gazelle,  had  made 
no  delay  in  getting  together  as  soon 


portance  to  this ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  keen  sight  of  birds,  in  their  great  elevation,  is 
used,  in  the  Bible,  to  represent  surpassing  or  superhuman  knowledge.  Compare  Job 
xxviii.  7:  **a  path  which  no  fowl  knoweth,"  and  v.  21  .  "it  is  hid  from  the  birds  of 
heaven."  The  language  is  employed  to  denote  great  inscrutablencss ;  referring  to  that 
hidden  or  higher  *•  wisdom  '*  which  this  sublime  diapter  represents  man  as  seeking  m 
vain  through  all  nature.  Compare,  also,  Ecclesiastes  x.  20 :  '*  For  a  bird  of  the  air 
(Heb.,  birdoftfu  heavens)  shall  carry  the  voice,  and  that  which  hath  wings  shall  tell  the 
matter,** 
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as  possible,  afler  they  had  seen  the 
huntsman  bind  the  tortoise.  And 
their  grief  was  very  great,  and  the 
mouse  began  to  talk  wisely,  and 
said :  We  can  never  know  that  we 
have  passed  through  all  trouble  until 
we  have  been  in  the  worst  of  it ; 
and  he  was  very  right,  who  said  that 
one  should  never  cease  his  efforts 
to  keep  out  of  difficulty,  for  when  he 
has  once  stumbled,  he  will  keep  on 
stumbling,  though  he  were  walking 
on  the  smooth  and  level  plain.  Oh, 
how  I  fear  for  the  tortoise,  that  best 
of  friends,  whose  friendship,  instead 
of  being  mercenary,  or  seeking  any 
reward,  is  a  generous  and  noble 
friendship — stronger,  indeed,  than 
that  of  a  parent  for  a  child — a  friend- 
ship that  death  alone  can  destroy. 
Alas,  for  this  body  of  ours\  so 
loaded  with  miseries,  ever  coming 
and  going,  ever  flowing  away,  where 
there  is  nothing  that  stays,  or  re- 
mains the  same;  like  the  rising 
and  setting  star,  one  ever  following 
the  other,  no  rest,  but  change  for 
ever ;  or,  like  the  pains  of  wounds 
that  are  ever  breaking  out  anew,  so 
bleeds  afresh  the  heart  that  is  wound- 
ed by  the  loss  of  friends  after  it  has 
enjoyed  their  society. 

Then  the  gazelle  and  the  raven 
said  to  the  mouse:  Surely  we  are 
anxious,  as  well  as  you  ;  but  your 
talk,  though  indeed  it  is  very  elo- 
quent,^  will  give  no  help  to  the  tor- 
toise, for  it  is  truly  said  that  men 
are  tried  in  adversity,  children  and 
kindred  are  tested  by  poverty,  and 
brothers  are  proved  by  evil  fortunes. 
True,  said  the  mouse,  but  I  can  do 


something  more  than  talk ;  I  see  a 
way  to  get  us  out  of  this  trouble. 
It  is  this ;  let  the  gazelle  go  and  fall 
down  in  the  view  of  the  huntsman, 
as  though  he  was  wounded;  and 
then  let  the  raven  pounce  down 
upon  him  as  though  intending  to  eat 
him,  while  I  will  dart  on,  keeping 
near  the  huntsman,  and  watching 
him  very  closely ;  it  may  be  that  he 
will  throw  his  stick  at  him,  and,  for 
that  purpose,  lay  down  the  tortoise, 
giving  his  whole  attention  to  you, 
that  he  may  get  possession  of  the 
gazelle.  When  he  comes  near,  then 
start  up  again,  and  run  on  a  little 
way,  just  far  enough  to  keep  up  his 
eagerness,  and  make  him  think  that 
he  will  be  able  to  catch  you ;  so, 
leading  him  on  farther  and  farther 
from  us,  keeping  one  side  of  him, 
and  just  as  near  as  you  dare.  During 
this  time  I  will  be  gnawing  the  cords 
of  the  tortoise,  with  good  hope  of 
getting  her  loose  before  the  hunts- 
man comes  back.  The  raven  and 
the  gazelle  did  what  the  mouse  ad- 
vised them.  The  huntsman  went  in 
pursuit,  and  the  gazelle  led  him  on 
until  he  had  got  very  far  away,  while 
the  mouse  applied  himself  to  the 
cutting  of  the  cords,  and  the  tortoise 
had  time  to  get  off  to  a  safe  hiding- 
place.  When  the  huntsman  came 
back,  blowing  and  weary,  and  found 
the  cords  cut  again,  he  fell  to  think- 
ing over  the  matter ;  and  all  about 
the  gazelle  that  he  had  been  expect- 
ing to  catch,  and  the  curious  con- 
duct of  the  raven,  until  he  began  to 
think  himself  utterly  muddled'  in 
his  understanding.     He  could  not 


^  The  mouse's  philosophising  here  suggests  some  of  the  questions  of  the  early  Greek 
schools  about  the  continual  flux  of  matter,  and  change  of  bodily  forms — **  Does  any 
thing  stand  V^  It  has,  however,  still  more  of  a  Buddhistic  look.  Some  of  the  terms 
used  by  the  Arabian  translator  show  that  he  did  not  fully  understand  it.  It  is  clearer  in 
Simeon  Seth. 

'  This  looks  again  as  though  the  gazelle  and  the  raven  meant  to  be  a  little  quizzical^' 
on  our  very  friendly,  but  rather  over-righteous,  mouse.  We  have  specimens  of  such 
continual  moralising,  without  much  rhyme  or  reason,  in  the  discourses  that  pass  between 
Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza.  Indeed,  all  through,  Cervantes  seems  to  present  it  as 
a  trait  of  the  common  Spanish  discourse.  They  may  have  got  it  from  the  Axmbiaos^ 
who  manifest  this  tendency  very  strongly  in  their  ethics,  poetry,  and  XmsiSjL  The 
original  unabridged  Arabian  Nights  tales  are  full  of  it.  In  a  sublimer  rorm  we  see 
something  of  this  rhapsodic  Oriental  sententiousness  in  the  long  speeches  of  Job^firiends* 

'  Arabic,  choulat^ — uU  mixed  up,  as  we  say. 
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imagme  how  it  was — his  cords  all 
gnawed  to  pieces,  and  no  one  in 
sight ;  whilst  the  look  of  the  place 
grew  lonely  and  weird.  Surely, 
said  he,  this  must  be  the  devil's  ter- 
ritory, a  land  of  jins  and  sorcery. 
So  he  went  away  without  hunting 
any  more.  But  the  raven,  and  the 
gazelle,  and  the  mouse,  and  the  tor- 
toise, all  came  together  in  their 
shady  retreat,  safe  and  sound,  and 
rejoiicing  in  their  good  fortune. 

Then  said  Bidpai,  the  philosopher, 
nnto  Dabschelim,  the  king :  See  how 
these  creatures  here,  even  in  their 
smallness  and  their  weakness,  were 
able  to  deliver  themselves  from  the 


bands  of  destruction — and  that,  too,. 
time  after  time — because  they  had 
love  in  its  purity  and  constancy,  and 
were  ever  ready  to  help  each  other.. 
And  so  MAN,  on  whom  is  1}estowed 
reason  and  judgment,  who  is  in* 
spired  to  distinguish  good  and  evil, 
and  gifted   with  discernment  and 
knowledge, — he,   above   all   odier 
beings,  is  designed  for  society,  ahd 
fitted   for   friendship   and   mutual 
help. 

This,  O  King,  is  the  story  for 
which  you  asked— a  picture  of  trae^ 
friends,  and  of  the  happy  life  ihty 
led. 


FAME. 

Be  not  thy  heart  devoured  by  love  of  fame. 
That  liound  wild-howling  ever  to  the  moon  ! 
Should'st  thou  !  the  world  may  smile  a  realm  of  June 
Brimful  of  flowers,  and  not  a  hue  shall  claim 
Thy  look  ;— ho,  what  is  fame  ?  a  transient  thing, 
Treacherous  as  transient !  shadow  of  a  wing 
Swift  gliding  over,  leaving  thee  forever  ; 
Wishing  the  shadow's  blest  return,  and  never 
Hailing  its  mocking  balm  ;— yea,  what  is  fame  ? 
A  bubble  blown  by  chance,  an  echoing  name 
And  dying  with  the  echo ;  Genius  bears 
No  certain  claim ;  what  gloom  its  splendour  wears, 
Missing  the  sun  at  which  its  wing  was  bent. 
No  !  seek  not  praise  but  peace,  not  clamour  but  content 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  "CAMPAGNA"   IN   EGYPT. 


Next  morning,  when  our  travel- 
lers awoke,  they  found  themselves 
moored  alongside  of  an  island 
over  against  Ghizeh.  They  had 
arrived  shortly  after  bedtime,  but 
each  and  all  of  them,  wearied  with 
the  day's  sight-seeing,  had  fallen 
asleep  so  quietly  and  so  soundly 
that  none  had  been  conscious  of 
the  fact,  not  even  P^mest  himself, 
who,  the  morning  being  foggy  (an 
unusual  thing  in  these  latitudes), 
was  fairly  puzzled  when  he  found 
that  they  were  alongside  of  a  field 
of  Egyptian  corn,  and  at  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river,  instead  of 
being  at  the  village  for  which  they 
were  bound. 

"  Ghizeh  is  just  opposite.  Signer. 
We  anchored  here  to  keep  clear  of 
the  rats,"  said  Paolo.  "  It  is  a  pity 
it  be  so  foggy  ;  the  Signorc  will  not 
see  the  Pyramids  to  advantage." 

"It  is  indeed  unfortunate,"  re- 
plied Ernest.  "  We  must  really 
hope  that  it  will  clear  towards  noon. 
Are  the  donkeys  ordered  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  sent  word  by  Mustapha, 
when  he  went  for  the  milk,  to  see  if 
they  were  ready.  But  you  do  not 
know  I  would  not  let  the  Signore 
ride  these  Ohizeh  donkeys  when  we 
can  h;ive  Cairo  ones.  1  left  word 
with  Dr.  Frizzy  wig  to  bring  over  the 
four  you  rode  yesterday,  and  have 
them  at  Ghizeh  this  morning.  And 
they  be  come,  so  Mustapha  tells 
me.' 

"  ^^'hy,  Paolo,  you  always  do 
things  ai  prince.  That  was  a  capital 
idea :" 

"  I  am  more  than  re-paid,  Sign  or. 
I  do  always  like,  you  know,  to  give 
pleasure  to  my  chief." 


We  may  here  tell  our  readers' 
that  it  is  usual  for  the  dragoman,^ 
receiving  so  much  a  day  for  a  Nile 
voyage  (in  proportion  to  the  num-' 
ber  of  passengers),  to  pay  all 
expenses ;  finding  the  ship,  captain, 
sailors,  cook,  canteen,  board,  eveiy- 
thing,  in  short,  including  the  means 
of  locomotion  when  going  on  sight- 
seeing excursions;  said  means  of 
locomotion  being  confined  to  quick- 
stepi)ing  donkeys  at  all  places  save 
on  the  plains  of  Thebes,  where  the 
traveller  can,  if  he  pleases,  revel  in 
a  gallop  on  an  unshod  Arab  steed. 
Paolo  was  quite  a  gentleman  in  his 
way,  and  liked  to  do  everything  in 
proper  style;  and  therefore  it  was 
that  he  sent  word  to  Dr.  Frizzy- 
wig  to  bring  over  four  good,  well- 
saddled,  and  brightly  -  caparisoned 
"  shackasses  "  from  Cairo  to  Ghizeh, 
the  distance  by  land  not  being  very 
excessive. 

"  Major  Gooderich,"  cried  Ernest, 
rapping  at  that  gentleman's  door, 
"  Do  you  feel  disposed  to  get  up 
and  have  a  bathe  before  break- 
fast ?" 

"  A  what  ?"  cried  the  Major  from 
within. 

*^V  bathe  in  the  Nile.  I'll  pull 
you  down  in  the  gig  to  a  bank  from 
which  you  can  take  a  header  if  you 
like." 

"  ]^ut  surely  you're  joking !  You 
would  not  bathe  in  this  river  of 
crocodiles  ?" 

"Oh,  the  crocodiles  never  snap 
uj)  anybody  in  deep  water.  They 
only  go  at  you  in  the  shallows, 
where  they  can  get  their  feet  on  the 
ground. 

"  But   how  are   you  to  know  in 
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this  muddy  river  whether  it  is  shal- 
low or  not  T 

"  Well,  the  depth  in  the  reaches 
is  generally  pretty  uniform.  Beside 
a  steep  bank  it  is  always  sure  to  be 
as  deep  as  you  like.  The  shallows 
come  at  the  bends,  and  wherever 
there  are  sandbanks.  But,  anyhow, 
there  are  scarcely  ever  crocodiles 
so  low  down  as  this;  though,  for 
that  matter,  I  have  bathed  as  high 
as  Thebes,  where  the  *  Timsahs ' 
swarm.  My  usual  practice  is  to 
take  a  header,  from  the  bow  of  the 
vessel,  aad  get  in  again  by  that  lad- 
der at  the  rudder ;  but  now  that  we 
have  ladies  on  board,  that,  of  course, 
is  out  of  the  question." 

"  Well,  I  think  on  the  whole,  I 
prefer  Urra  firma  this  morning. 
The  fog  makes  it  look  chilly.  By 
the  way,  is  this  fog  likely  to  last  ?" 

"  Oh,  by  no  means.  It  is  only  a 
river  mist ;  and  we  shall  soon  have 
it  hot  enough." 

The  ladies,  who  declared  that 
they  had  never  slept  better,  were 
both  up  to  the  mark  for  an  early 
breakfast;  and  by  half-past  nine  they 
had  crossed  the  river,  and  mounted 
the  gaily-caprisoned  donkeys  which 
Dr.  Frizzywig  had  brought  from 
Cairo. 

**  And  why  do  they  call  you  Dr. 
Frizzywig  ?"  asked  the  Major  of  the 
head  donkey-boy,  when  they  had 
traversed  the  dusty  mazes  of  the  mud 
village. 

**  It  was  an  Inglees  Mil  or  call 
me  by  dat  name  first ;  and  now  dey 
call  nij  by  it,"  said  the  individual 
address  J  I — a  fuie  young  Arab  of 
aboiU  si x-and- twenty,  with  a  pale 
olive  complexion,  and  clad  in  a  long 
blue  linen  shirt,  a  j)air  <>{  shambling 
'J\ini~;  slii)i)crs,  and  a  red  fez. 

"'  \\\i  \\\\\x.\!<>  the  meanin;^:  of  the 


. :)" 


name 

Vx\/j.\-\\'\\i,  lifted  his  fez  with  a 
grill,  an  1  dis[)lay'jd  a  head  closely 
shave. 1,  wii!i  the  exce[)tioa  of  a 
litUe  fii /.//)■  til  ft  in  the  centre  of 
the  crowii.  "  Look  at  Abdallah. 
Him  hair  stra"i^ht,  and  not  frizzy," 


said  he,  making  a  dash  at  the  turbaiL 
worn  by  the  boy  named,  whose 
head,  after  the  manner  of  Arabs, 
was  also  closely  shaven,  all  but  the 
tuft,  which  in  his  case  was  lank  and 
straight,  and  resembled  a  stout  little 
rat's  tail 

They  all  laughed  at  the  comical 
pates,  the  appearance  of  which,  how- 
ever, was  in  no  way  strange  to  the 
travellers  from  India. 

"  Do  you  know  what  they  say  the 

tuft  is  for  ?"  said  the  Major  to  Ernest 

"  For  the  Angel  of  the  Resurrection 

to  pull  them  out  of  their  graves  by." 

"  Yes  !  that  is  the  common  super- 
stition. I  would,  however,  attribute 
the  leaving  of  the  lock  to  a  much 
more  mundane  and  material  purpose. 
It  is  a  sort  of  handle  for  the  barber 
to  hold  his  customer  by,  when  he  is 
shaving  him— at  least,  IVe  con- 
standy  seen  it  put  to  such  a  use." 

"Are  you  married,  Frizzywig?" 
asked  Mrs.  Montagu,  scarcely  ex- 
pecting an  affirmative  reply. 

"  Oh  yes  !  Me  marry  last  month." 

"  And  how  old  is  your  wife  ?" 

"She  be  just  fifteen  years  old. 
She  be  sister  ob  dat  oder  donkey - 
boy.  Me  paid  twelve  pounds  for  her; 
and  me  lose  fifteen  pounds  besides  ; 
for  me  had  to  buy  roast  buffalo,  and 
much  music,  and  all  dat  sort  ob  ting, 
for  de  wedding." 

"  And  is  she  gooddooking  ?" 

**  Look  at  her  brudder !  If  he  good- 
looking,  she  good-looking,"  and  he 
pointed  to  Abdallah,  who  was  as 
ugly  as  sin— one  eye  closed,  and  the 
other  constandy  directed  at  his  nose, 
so  that  he  had  to  turn  his  head  side- 
ways whenever  he  wanted  to  look 
particularly  straight. 

"  Does  your  wife  ever  go  out  when 
you  are  away?'  asked  the  Major. 

"  No  !  if  she  do,  I  beat  her." 

"  Oh,  fie,  for  shame  1"  said  Minnie. 
'•Why  do  you  do  that?" 

'•'  Why  if  I  beat  her,  she  not  then 
want  go  out  no  more." 

"  I  fear,"  said  the  Major,  '•'  that 
with  a  European  wife,  the  effect 
would  be  the  reverse." 
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They  were  now  passing  a  large 
cavalry  camp.  A  brass  band  was 
heard  in  the  distance,  playing  pass- 
ably well ;  but  by-and-bye  a  detach- 
ment of  troopers  filed  past  them, 
two  and  two,  headed  by  some  mise- 
able  "  Tums-tum,"  which  ding-doned 
with  wearisome  monotony.  The 
men  were  filthily  dressed,  and  the 
whole  turn-out  reflected  but  little 
credit  on  the  Pasha.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  present  enlightened  ruler 
of  Egypt  has  worked  reforms  in  that, 
as  well  as  in  other  quarters.  His 
predecessor,  in  the  days  of  which  we 
write,  was  a  gross,  sensual,  and 
negligent  Oriental  of  the  worst  type, 
from  whom  little  improvement  could 
be  expected  in  any  shape  or  form. 

Passing  the  camp,  our  cavalcade 
of  tourists  proceeded  along  a  wind- 
ing causeway,  constructed  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation  above  the  surface 
of  the  plain,  which  lay  on  either 
side  of  it,  so  as  to  be  above  the 
level  of  the  annual  inundation  of 
the  river,  which  had  then  almost 
entirely  subsided. 

"When  we  were  going  u])  the 
river,  at  the  end  of  November,"  said 
Ernest,  "  the  waters  were  still  out ; 
and  one  used  rei»eatedly  to  see  illus- 
trations of  the  verse — *  Cast  thy 
bread  (rather  thy  seed)  upon  the 
waters,  and  thou  shall  find  it  after 
many  days  !'  They  sow  the  seed — 
of  some  of  their  crops,  at  any  rate — 
on  the  water  when  it  is  about 
knee- deep.  It  sinks  into  the  rich 
sediment  at  the  bottom,  which  the 
inundation  has  lodged  there.  When 
the  water  has  subsided,  the  grain  is 
ready  to  sprout.  See !  I  declare 
the  mist  is  rising  !  the  sun  is  be- 
ginning to  shine  so  clearly  through 
it.  Look  out !  now,  ever}one,  for 
the  Pyramids  !" 

"  liaga !  Shoof !"  (There  they  are, 
look  !)  cried  Frizzywig  after  a  while, 
pointing  to  what  appeared  like  two 
long  dark  banks  on  a  rising  ground, 
which  the  mist — lifting  itself  slowly 
and  gradually  like  a  stage  curtain — 
had  just  revealed.    All  eyes  were 


directed  to  the  point  indicated.  Ma- 
jestically rose  the  mist — higher  and . 
higher — revealing  more  and  more  oT 
the  wondrous  structures.    Then  for 
a  while  it   still   dung   around  the 
summits,  as  if  loth  to  leave  them, 
and  gave  them  the  appearance  <^ 
two    doud-capt    mountains    rising 
from  the  desert  plateau  on   which 
they  stood. 

"  We  must  be  quite  dose  to  them 
now,"  said  Minnie.  "How  huge 
they  look  I" 

"  You  have  two  miles  yet  to  tide,"* 
Signore,  before  you  reach  them,** 
said  Paolo,  from  behind. 

"No — really!  Then  they  must 
be  indeed  enormous  1" 

"  Fancy  one  of  them  planted  in 
Lincoln's  -  Inn  -  Fields,  and  extin- 
guishing them  entirely!"  said  Er- 
nest. "  I  believe  the  dimensions  of 
the  base  and  of  the  square  at  Lin- 
coln's -  Inn  are  identical.  Look  ! 
there  are  some  pelicans  before  us  !" 

"  Oh,  where— where  !"  cried  Min- 
nie. 

"  Don't  you  see  a  piece  of  water 
like  a  lake,  just  appearing  from  be- 
hind that  palm-grove?  That  is 
part  of  the  inundation.  It  is  low 
ground,  I  suppose  ;  so  the  water " 
has  not  all  gone  off.  And  do  you 
see  something  like  greatwhite  masses 
of  foam  upon  it  ?'' 

"  Yes  1  And  are  those  pelicans  ?" 

"  They  are  ;  we  shall  be  up  to 
them  soon." 

And  sure  enough  they  soon  came 
quite  close  to  the  great  pouch-billed 
creatures,  swanningupon  the  piece 
of  water  before  them.  By-and-bye, 
Paolo  fired  a  pistol;  and  with  a 
great  flapping  of  huge  wings  and 
splashing  of  the  water,  they  rose  in 
hundreds  into  the  air,  which  at  the 
same  time  became  perfectly  alive- 
with  water-fowl  of  every  description 
— some  swishing  about  in  hasty  cir- 
cuits, others  hovering  as  if  iii  obser- 
vation ;  others,  as  diough  they  had 
taken  offence  at  this  sudden  disturb- 
ance of  their  repose,  soaring  indig- 
nantly  away.     Among  these  last 
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were  the  pelicans,  which,  after  they 
had  arisen  in  a  disorderly  crowd, 
soon  fell  into  regular  order,  and  fol- 
lowing one  leader  in  single  file, 
soared  majestically  high  uj)  into  the 
sky,  and  right  away,  till  they  were 
lost  in  the  far  distance ;  their  long 
line  waving  like  a  pennon,  as  diffe- 
rent parts  of  it  were  from  time  to 
time  deflected  by  the  varying  cur- 
rents of  the  breezes  which  blew 
aloft. 

When  the  cavalcade  on  donkey- 
back  had  done  with  wondering  at 
these  feathered  multitudes,  they 
turned  their  eyes  again  towards  the 
Pyramids. 

*' How  strange,"  said  Minnie, 
"  that  now  the  mist  has  quite  clear- 
ed away,  immense  as  they  still 
appear,  they  do  not  look  so  huge 
or  mountain-like  as  when  it  still 
hung,  like  a  canopy  of  cloud,  about 
their  sides  !" 

*'  It  is  ever  thus,"  said  Ernest, 
who  was  riding  beside  her.  "  Won- 
derful as  may  be  that  which  we  are 
permitted  to  see,  it  is  as  nothing  to 
the  imaLjined  wonders  of  the  unseen. 
Delightful  as  are  the  blessings  which 
are  given  us  to  enjoy,  they  seem  as 
nothing  compared  with  those  that 
are  withheld  from  us  :  and  yet  when 
the  unseen  is  seen,  and  the  long 
withheld  comes  at  last  within  our 
grasp,  they  are  speedily  divested  of 
a  great  part  of  the  charm  with  which 
mystery  and  imagination  had  in- 
vested them." 

**  I  should  not  like  to  admit  all 
at  once,  the  invariable  truth  of  such 
a  theory,"  said  Minnie.  "  In  place 
of  taking  for  an  example  the  Pyra- 
mids, which  as  to  outward  appear- 
ance are  mere  wonders  of  immensity 
in  their  way,  let  us  take  some 
mountain — say,  one  of  the  Hinaa- 
layas.  At  a  distance  you  have  a 
mere  wall  of  blue,  with  undulating 
outhne,  more  or  less  pleasing  to 
the  eye.  To  vary  the  hues,  it  is 
true,  you  have  deeper  and  lighter 
patches,  and  masses  of  colour  here 
and  there ;  and  that  is  all,  save  the 


still  more  picturesque  effects  of 
light  and  shade  which  are  to  be 
seen  when  chasing  clouds  chance 
to  be  in  the  sky.  This  ensemble^  at 
a  distance,  is,  I  allow,  very  beautiful. 
But  when  you  are  standing  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain  itself,  or 
wandering  about  its  lower  extremi- 
ties, are  there  not  greater  beauties 
to  b^  beheld?  There  is  the  rich, 
luxurient  jungle  :  there  is  the  wild 
loveliness  of  the  ravines,  with  their 
profusion  of  flowering  shrubs,  which, 
with  the  beauteous  hues  of  the  bird 
and  insect  tribes,  might  well  cause 
you  to  imagine  yourself  in  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden." 

"The  more  especially  as  the 
serpent  is  not  wanting  to  complete 
the  illusion,"  Ernest  put  in. 

"  Every  rose  has  its  thorn ;  and  the 
serpent  is  the  thorn  which  lurks 
amongst  these  roses  of  India.  One 
needs  to  be  the  more  watchful  ac- 
cordingly. But  is  it  not  a  good 
habit  to  have  to  accustom  oneself 
to — that  of  watchfulness  ?  And  is 
it  too  great  a  price  to  have  to  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to 
dwell  in  a  paradise  ?" 

"  And  yet — being,  moreover,  such 
a  warm  admirer  of  distant  mountain 
scenery,"  said  Ernest,  with  a  laugh, 
"  I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  should  not 
prefer  sitting  on  some  safe  and  dis- 
tant knoll,  sketching  the  outer 
loveliness  of  these  mountains  of 
which  you  speak,  to  wandering  in  a 
thicket  at  their  base,  looking  at 
rhododendrons  and  birds,  all  of 
which  I  could  see  in  Regent's  Park, 
and  the  serpents  too,  without  being 
subjected  to  the  chance  of  one  of 
the  latter  darting  out  upon  me  un- 
awares." 

"  The  Regent's  Park  !  You  regu- 
lar cockney !  I  know  you  are  only 
arguing  to  support  your  origin^ 
theor}',  from  which  you  don't  like 
me  to  dislodge  you,"  said  Minnie, 
laughing.  "  Why,  to  hear  you  speak 
so,  one  might  take  you  for  an  ut- 
terly timorous  and  imadventurous 
individual,  were  it  not  that  you  are 
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even  now  travelling  in  quest  of  ad- 
venture,—  and  that  I  heard  the 
Major  telling  Mrs.  Monty,  just  now, 
how  rashly  you  had  been  bathing 
in  the  midst  of  crocodiles." 

"  That  was  when  I  knew  that 
they  could  not  get  hold  of  me," 
said  Ernest,  cynically.  "Danger 
present  but  impossible,  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  danger  present  and 
possible.  The  one  is  apparent — not 
real  danger;  the  other  is  real  danger, 
whether  apparent  or  no.  And  it  is 
no  more  a  sign  of  courage,  I  take  it, 
unnecessarily  to  court  real  danger, 
than  of  timidity  to  shun  it  when 
not  called  on  to  encounter  it." 

"  Very  true ;  but  you  have  led 
away  our  argument  from  the  point 
we  originally  stated  with.  Distance, 
according  to  your  theory,  lends 
enchantment  to  the  view.  Accord- 
ing to  mine,  proximity  may  create 
a  still  greater  enchantment." 

"^a  depend  I  In  part,  I  agree 
with  you.  For  instance — the  nearer 
I  am  to  you,  the  more  you*  enchant 


me. 


» 


"  Don't  talk  such  nonsense  !"  said 
Minnie  laughing,  and  trying  not  to 
blush,  in  wliich  attempt  she  by  no 
means  sucxeeded  :  for  there  was 
real  admiration,  and  not  a  little 
fervour  in  the  glance  with  which 
this  random  speech  was  accom- 
panied. 

That  tell  -  tale  blush,  confused 
Ernest  almost  as  much  as  it  did  his 
companion.  For  he  had  not  been 
conscious  that  he  had  spoken  with 
warmth  enough  to  call  it  forth  ;  and 
yet,  when  that  rosy  cheek  drew  his 
attention  to  his  own  words,  he  felt 
that  they  were  the  spontaneous 
utterance  of  his  heart,  and  no  mere 
empty  compliment.  Still,  he  was 
conscious  of  no  guile.  To  him  the 
increasing  admiration  with  which 
he  regarded  his  old  playmate  seemed 
nothing  more  than  natural.  She 
was  to  him  the  playmate  still ;  grown 
a  little  older,  and  talking  pleasant 
metaphysics  in  place  of  discussing 
birds'  nests.     The  serpent,  which  he 


had  been  making  such  a  profession 
of  seeking  to  shun,  was  watching 
him  hard  by,  fascinating  him  with 
its  basihsk  influences.    Had  he  seen 
it,  even  now,  he  could  have  eluded 
its  snares.     He  was  too  well  prin- 
cipled to  enter  deliberately  into  a 
flirtation  with  "his  neighbour's  wife," 
the  more  especially  when  that  neigh- 
bour was  not  on  the  spot  to  look 
after  his  belongings.     But  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  far  too  sus- 
cepdble  to  be  able  to  keep   from 
doing  so  when  his  eyes  were  not 
open  to  the  facts  that  he  was  so  do- 
ing ;    and  when  it  was  all  veiled 
under  the  pleasant  and  easy-fitting 
cloak  of  an  "  old  friendship."     Had 
Mrs.  Montagu  or  the  Major  said  to 
him  that  day,  when  the  incident  of 
the  blush  had  nearly,   though   not 
quite,  opened  his  eyes  : — "If  you  do 
not  take  care,  Minnie  and  you  will 
be  falling  in  love  with  each  other," 
he  would  have  devoted  himself  to 
Mrs.    Monty,   or  chaffed   with  the 
Major,  for  the  rest  of  the  expedition. 
But  the  Major  was  not  likely  to  be 
very  observant,  just  then,  of  Min- 
nie's and  Ernest's  goings-on  ;  for  he 
himself  was  making  the  most  of  the 
time  afforded  to  him  by  the  pairing 
off  of  the    "  daisy   picker,"    as  he 
laughingly  termed  them  to  himself. 
"  These  two  young  chums,"  thought 
he — "  will  naturally  have  lots  to  say 
to  each  other  ;  and  will  be  too  busy 
with  their  chat  to  (juiz  me,  if  I  be- 
gin to  make  way  with  the  widow. 
Charming,  sensible  woman  that  Mrs. 
Monty  is !  Just  the  cut  for  an  old 
bachelor's  wife !    Her  jointure  and 
my  half-pay  would  enable  us  to  keep 
a  very  tidy  little  establishment ;  and 
I  know  that  my  brother  Roger    is 
ready  to  give  me   the  snug  little 
house  and  farm  in  Wales,  rent  free. 
Lots    of   fishing  close  by— and  a 
county  town  and    a  railroad  with- 
in reacli.      Shockingly  dull    place 
for  a  single  man  to  spend  his  days 
in  I   Should  die  of  the  Blues  in  a 
fortnight,  or  have  to  go  up  to  Lon- 
don for  a  change.     Then  it  would 
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-end  by  being  always  in  London, 
and  going  down  //%<fr^  for  a  change. 
That  would  be  rather  nice,  though. 
No,  it  wouldn't !  I  should  be  always 
quarrelling  with  some  horrid  land- 
lady, and  always  feeling  desolate 
when  my  friends  were  out  of  town. 
And  Mrs.  Monty,  as  that  sweet 
little  Minnie  calls  her,  is  such  a 
cheery  soul  !  Begad,  and  she  is 
a  handsome  woman  yet  !  IVe  not 
seen  her  out  of  those  widow's  weeds 
that  she  still  wears  ;  but  I'll  swear 
that  she'd  look  both  young  and 
handsome,  if  she  were  properly 
dressed." 

Mrs.  Monty  was  not  unconscious 
of  the  Major's  marked  attentions. 
And  perhaps  she  had  not  failed  to 
turn  over  the  pros  and  cons  in  her 
mind  also,  preparatory  to  the  possi- 
ble event  of  these  attentions  assum- 
ing a  serious  form.  But  the  Major 
was  not  so  entirely  in  her  mind  as 
to  preclude  her  from  watching  Ernest 
and  Minnie  ever  and  anon.  And 
yet  when  she  did  so,  she  would  oftly 
say  to  herself,  with  a  glistening  eye, 
"  Poor  dear  !  Why  did  not  fate 
apportion  them  to  each  other  ?"  If 
they  (lid  seem  to  be  becoming  rather 
intimate,  her  own  increasing  inti- 
macy with  the  Major  made  her  the 
more  sympathetic.  And  although 
an  amount  of  intimacy  which  would 
have  been  perfectly  legitimate  be- 
tween herself  and  the  Major  in  their 
unfettered  state,  would  have  been  of 
questionable  propriety  in  the  case  of 
an  unmarried  man  and  a  married 
woman,  still  the  good  soul  feared  no 
guile— anticipated  no  harm.  In 
the  course  of  the  previous  day, 
Minnie  had  told  her  a  good  deal 
about  Krnest  and  their  life  at  the 
Vicarage  ;  and  from  her  description 
of  his  character  and  pursuits,  and 
from  Ernest's  own  present  style,  and 
his  guileless  face,  she  felt  assured 
that  a  young  married  woman,  albeit 
a  dear  old  chum,  would  be  in  his 
eyes  as  a  sister,  and  nothing  more. 
"  The  dear,  loving  children  !  It 
does  one's  heart  good  to  see  their 


ingenuous  fondness  for  each  other  ; 
and,  above  all,  to  see  Minnie  herself 
so  beaming  and  so  happy,  and  free 
from  that  sad  constraint  which,  alas, 
so  often  clouds  her  home  life.  Ah, 
me,  what  a  lottery  is  marriage  !'* 

"Thus  moralised  Mrs.  Montagu. 
But  there  was  one  consideration 
which  did  not  enter  into  her  calcu- 
lations. She  did  not  take  into 
account  that  the  human  heart,  in  its 
loves  and  in  its  aversions,  is  beyond 
all  control  save  that  of  the  strictest 
watchfulness.  If  we  take  an  intui- 
tive dislike,  based  upon  some  an- 
tipathy between  our  own  nature  and 
that  of  some  object  of  our  aversion, 
it  requires  the  greatest  effort  to 
overcome  that  aversion,  and  with  all 
our  efforts  we  can,  at  best,  do  no 
more  than  smother  it.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  between  two  youthful 
individuals,  of  like  age  and  opposite 
sex,  there  exists  a  natural  sympathy 
of  instincts,  what  is  called  "  falling 
in  love "  is  a  natural  consequence 
that  will  follow,  quite  irrespectively 
of  the  good  or  bad  principles  of 
the  lovers,  if  only  they  be  thrown 
sufficiently  in  each  other's  way,  and 
if  they  do  not  keep  in  view  any 
circumstances  which  may  tend  to 
make  their  falling  in  love  undesir- 
able or  wrong.  And  if,  perchance, 
in  the  thoughtlessness  of  their  hearts, 
they  have  so  fallen  in  love,  the  fact 
of  that  love  being  either  hopeless  or 
wrong  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to 
extinguish  it  then  and  there,  any 
more  than  it  is  sufficient  to  keep  it 
from  coming  into  existence  in  the 
first  place.  As  with  aversions — 
nought  but  a  determined  resolve 
can  affect  it ;  and  even  that  resolve 
can  but  smother — it  cannot  quench 
the  flame. 

Unprincipled  people  will  suffer 
themselves  to  fall  int6  a  love  which 
they  know  is  wrong.  People  of  the 
highest  principle  may  fall  imawares 
into  a  love  equally  wrong.  In  the 
first  case,  the  restraining  power  does 
not  exist  at  all ;  in  the  second,  it 
has  not  been  exercised,  owing  to 
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mistaken  sense  of  security.  But  in 
either  case  the  result  is  tlie  same, 
and  the  seed  once  sown  is  there  for 
ever  ;  like  the  grains  of  wheal  founil 
in  the  mummy  cases,  which,  though, 
from  being  kept  from  contact  with 
the  soil  a^nd  the  elements,  they  may 
have  lain  dormant  for  centuries,  are 
yet  ready  to  perform  their  natural 
functions  the  moment  that  they 
meet  with  those  kindred  substances 


— aye,  after  a  lapse  of  two  thousand 
years  ! 

Mrs.  Montagu  believed  that  there 
was  no  more  than  a  warm  friendship 
existing  between  Minnie  Seymour 
and  Ernest  Fitzgerald.  Can  we 
blame  the  pair  if  they,  under  the 
same  conception,  glided  uncon- 
ciously  on  until  they  had  passed  the 
Rubicon  ? 


CIIAITKR  VII. 
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Ernkst  did  not  finish  the  sentence, 
nor  was  the  conversation  continued, 
which  the  blush  had  interrupted; 
for  just  at  that  moment  Paolo  drew 
his  attention  to  an  approaching 
group  of  Arabs. 

"There  are  the  guides  now — 
the  guides  of  the  Pyramids,  Signor. 
If  you  wish  to  mount  to  the  top, 
each  must  have  two  guides  to  help 
him." 

Oh,  nonsense !  surely  one  can 
climb  by  oneself— its  all  plain-sailing 
enough." 

"  Pardon,  Signor ;  but  it  is  for- 
bidden. The  life  of  the  sheikh  is 
answerable,  not  only  for  the  lives  but 
for  the  limbs  of  travellers,  and  he 
permits  no  one  to  go  up  without 
guides." 

"  Can  the  ladies  go  up  ?  " 
"  That  is  as  they  like,  Signor. 
But  it  is  terrible  hard  work,  and  if 
they  deign  to  ask  me,  I  shall  say, 
"  Do  not  go  :  it  is  all  one  succession 
of  stone  steps,  some  as  high  as  the 
waist." 

"  I  think  if  Paolo  will  take  care 
of  us,  we  had  better  stay  below,  and 
enjoy  the  fun  of  seeing  you  and 
the  Major  ascending,"  said  Mrs. 
Montagu. 

"  Major,  let  us  race  up  I" — said 
Ernest. 

"My  dear  fellow,  I'm  too  fat— 
you'd  beat  me." 

"But  we'll  handicap;  I'll  give 
you  a  start" 


"  Thank  you ;  but  I  really  fear 
that  apoplexy  would  be  the  result ; 
and  then  the  sheikh's  life,  you  know, 
would  be  sacrificed  as  well  as 
mine." 

Not  having  the  slow  and  cautious 
Major  to  compete  with,  Ernest, 
when  tliey  commenced  the  ascent, 
tried  his  agility  against  that  of  the 
two  lithe  and  wiry  little  Arabs  who 
held,  each  of  them,  one  of  his 
hands.  So  slight  were  these  men 
that  at  the  start  it  seemed  easy 
enough  to  drag  them  both  up  after 
him  !  But  they,  well  knowing  the 
work  they  had  to  encounter,  were 
only  husbanding  their  resources ; 
ere  half  the  assent  was  accomplished, 
he  began  to  feel  that  help  from  them 
at  some  unusually  big  stone  was  a  ' 
thing  to  be  by  no  means  despised. 
The  Major  took  it  more  philosophi- 
cally. "  They  have  volunteered  to 
help  me  up,  and  begad  they  shall," 
said  he ;  and  he  suffered  himself 
with  the  most  delightful  passiveness 
to  be  hauled  and  pushed  along  by^ 
three  of  the  biggest  of  the  Arabs. 

Tlie  view  which  greeted  them 
when  they  attained  the  summit  was 
more  wiilespreading  than  picturesque. 
It  presented,  however,  to  the  eye 
most  of  the  general  features  of  Egypt 
The  waste  of  desert  inland  ;  the  ver- 
dant plain  riverwardsj  Pyramids 
here,  villages  and  palm-groves  there  ; 
the  shining  river,  with  its  serpentine 
course,  winding  away  far  into  the  dis- 
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tance ;  the  minaretted  city,  and  the 
the  yellow  Rocky  Mountains  behind 
it, — all  these  presented  a  most  in- 
teresting panorama,  which  might, 
perhaps,  have  inspired  them  with 
downright  admiration,  had  it  not 
been  for  tlie  din  of  the  plaguey  Arabs 
who  had  escorted  them  up,  and  who 
were  now  clamouring  loudly  and  in- 
cessantly for  bacsheesh — pointing  out 
that  if  the  stipulated  reward  was  de- 
layed until  they  came  down  again, 
their  sheikh  would  take  it  all,  and 
leave  them  nothing. 

The  summit  of  the  Pyramid  of 
Cheops,  on  which  they  stood,  is  a 
flat  surface,  about  twenty  feet  square. 
When  they  proceeded  to  the  edge 
again,  to  commence  the  descent,  the 
effect  was  peculiar.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance from  it,  the  downward  slope 
was  not  visible  to  the  eye,  so  that 
the  sensation  to  the  beholder  was 
as  if  it  were  a  sheer  and  perpendicu- 
lar declivity — a  sensation  accom- 
panied (in  the  case  of  giddy  heads) 
with  a  decided  repugnance  to  take 
the  two  or  three  steps  which  were 
needful  to  dispel  the  illusion. 

"'p:gad!"  said  the  Major,  "  Tm 
not  a  coward,  I  hope,  but  I  can't 
face  it ;  I've  gone  giddy.  I  feel  that 
if  I  went  a  step  nearer  I  should  tip 
over.  Why  in  the  world  was  I  such 
a  fool  as  to  come  up  here  at  my  time 
of  life  ?  1  should  have  left  the  feat 
for  your  more  youthful  energies, 
Fitzgerald." 

"  Come,  Major,  it  must  be  done, 
you  know,  unless,  you  feel  disposed 
to  enact  the  part  of  Simon  Stylites, 
and  end  your  days  here,"  said  Ernest, 
laughing.  "  I  don't  half  like  the 
look  of  the  giddy  descent  myself,  I 
confess,  and  am.  not  sorry  now  that 
we '  have  the  steadying  support  of 
the  niggers.  Come,  here  goes ! 
It's  not  so  bad  as  it  looks,  after 
all!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  made  the 
first  jump. 

A  series  of  leaps,  from  step  to 
step,  with  both  feet  together.  Jump- 
ing, bumping,  flopping,  rebounding, 
till  nearly  every  particle  of  breath 


was  shaken  out  of  the  bodies  of 
the  adventurers  —  the  bottom  was 
reached  at  last. 

"  Well,  are  you  satisfied,  you  ven- 
turesome climbers  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Montagu,  on  their  return. 

"  Satisfied !"  puffed  the  Major. 
"  My  dear  Mrs.  Monty,  were  it  not 
for  the  attraction  at  the  bottom,  I 
should  never,  I  believe,  have  come 
down  at  all  1"  and  the  Major  bowed 
gallantly. 

"  Why,  was  it  so  delightful  ?  Oh, 
I  wish  we  could  have  gone  up  too," 
exclaimed  Minnie. 

"*  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,'  my 
dear  Mrs.  Seymour — you  know  the 
rest !" 

"  Why,  what " 

"  The  Major  lost  his  head  when 
we  began  to  come  down,"  said 
Ernest,  laughing. 

"  And,  accordingly  —  to  judge 
from  his  own  words— would  never 
have  come  down  at  all,  had  he  not 
previously  lost  his  heart,"  added 
Minnie,  giving  Mrs.  Monty  a  roguish 
slap  with  her  parasol. 

"  Exactly,"  said  the  Major,  quite 
pleased.  "  You  have  hit  it  to  a 
T." 

"IVe  lost  my  heart  in  the  lun- 
cheon basket."  said  Ernest.  "  Wholl 
help  me  to  find  it  ?" 

"  I  will,  for  one,"  said  the  Major. 
"  And  if  I  find  it  in  the  regions  of  a 
bottle  of  light  claret,  I  shall  not  be 
in  a  hurry  to  restore  it  to  you  ;  for 
I'm  desperately  thirsty,  after  all  that 
violent  exertion." 

"  Oh  Minnie  !"  whispered  Ernest 
to  her  with  a  smile,  when  they  had 
all  disposed  themselves  comfortably 
for  the  "  Tiffin "  which  Paolo  had 
laid  out  for  them.  **  How  could 
you  have  the  face  to  say  such  a  cool 
thing,  when  we  had  agreed  that  the 
case  was  really  becoming  serious  ?" 
"  As  what  ?" 
"  Saying  that  the  Major  had  lost 

his  heart." 

"I  felt  mischievous."  But  the 
Major  won't  mind.  He's  such  a 
good  old  fellow.    Neither  will  Mrs* 
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Monty.  Had  they  been  a  young 
couple,  how  they'd  have  blushed  I 
But  if  they'd  been  a  young  couple, 
I  really  should  not  have  had  the 
face  to  say  it.  Somehow,  one  feels 
privileged  with  people  who  are  in 
file  close  neighbourhood  of  five  and 
forty." 

"  Tve  committed  a  breach  of  pri- 
vilege just  now,  for  which  1  must 
beg  pardon." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  I  called  you  *  Minnie.'  I  can't 
help  it,  somehow.  It's  always  on  my 
lips.  It's  so  like  old  times,  our  hav- 
ing our  fun  together  this  way,  that 
whenever  I  begin  to  ^Mrs,  Seymour* 
you,  I  feel  as  if  there  was  a  some- 
thing jarring.  It  seems  as  though 
we  had  quarrelled." 

"  I  don't  sec  why  you  should  not 
call  me  *  Minnie  '  still ;  you  may,  if 
you  like,'*  she  said  softly,  and  play- 
ing shyly  with  her  fork. 

"  Oh,  may  I  ?  that  is  just  like  my 
dear  old  chum.  And  you'll  call  me 
Fitz— or  Ernest — will  you  not  ?  Mis- 
ter Fitzgerald  sounds  so  dreadfully 
formal.  JDo  call  me,  'Ernest,'  Min- 
nie !" 

And  how  tenderly  that  "  Minnie  " 
was  uttered!  And  the  two  felt, 
each  of  them,  so  happy ;  and  each 
in  their  own  hearts  felt  perfectly 
guileless,  and  unconscious  of  any- 
thing but  that  they  were  perfectly 
happy.  For,  well-principled  as  they 
both  of  them  were,  how  could  it  en- 
ter either  of  their  heads  that  this 
was,  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
uttered,  tantamount  to  a  declaration 
of  love  ? 

You  dont  see  it,  reader  ? 

Ah  me  !  In  how  many  ways  can 
love  be  declared  without  the  direct 
word  being  spoken  I 

Ernest  and  Minnie  went  on  to 
talk,  in  low  tones,  about  the  Major 
and  Mrs.  Monty ;  and  Minnie  told 
how  evidently,  though  walking  with 
both,  or  sitting  between  them  on 
Board  the  steamer,  the  Major  used 
to  direct  his  conversation  to  Mrs. 
Montagu.    *'  Not  that  he  took  me 


for  a  dull  person,  or  a  child  totf- 
young  to  be  talked  to,"  she'added^ 
tossing  her  head  with  a  smile ;  "  for 
if  Mrs.  Monty  chanced  to  be  writing 
a  letter  or  reading,  he  would  always- 
then  makehimself  exceedingly  agree- 
able to  me  :  and  he  and  I  got  on 
together  capitally.  But  even  thea 
he  always  managed  dexterously  ta 
bring  her  name  into  the  conversar 
tion,  and  was  evidently  trying  to- 
find  out  all  that  he  could  about  her^ 
with  an  amusing  mixture  of  senti- 
ment and  matter-of-fact  Some* 
times  he  would  draw  me  out  upon 
her  character  and  disposition ;  and 
at  other  times  he  would  delicately 
sound  me  about  her  means.  AncL 
what  amused  me  most  was  the  wari» 
ness  with  which  he  would  drop  the 
subject,  after  getting  some  one  little 
bit  of  information  to  add  to  his 
stock,  and  turn,  with  affected  non- 
chalance, to  something  else,  a» 
though  he  did  not  wish  to  rouse  my 
suspicions.  Now,  if  he  had  been  a 
younger  man — say,  of  your  age — he 
would  have  gone  harping  on  about 
his  admiration  till  one  would  have 
almost  tired  of  the  subject" 

''But  do  you  consider  that  that  de- 
pends so  much  on  a  man's  time  of  life 
as  on  his  natural  disposition  ?  Some: 
people  are  morereserved  than  others, 
especially  on  tender  subjects.  I 
had  a  great  chum  at  college,  who 
would  worm  every  secret  out  of  me^ 
and  tell  me  nothing  in  return.^ 

"And  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  continued  great  chums  together 
when  on  one  side  it  was  all  reserve?^ 

''  Well,  yes.  It  may  be,  perhapsL 
that  some  folks  enjoy  having  a  good 
listener  as  much  as  others  enjoy^ 
both  the  listening  and  the  preserving^ 
of  their  own  counsel" 

''Or,  perhaps,  in  your  case^  yoifr 
had  more  to  tell,"  said  Minnie,  look- 
ing hard  at  him.  (Although  she 
knew  it  not,  she  was  a  little  jealous 
of  some  possible  unknown  "inter- 
est") "Have  you  had  many 'tender 
subjects'  to  make  confidences  about 
since  you  left  the  Vicarage?'* 
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"Well,  I  can't  say  that  I  have. 
As  they  say  that  a  *  rolling  stone 
gathers  no  moss,'  so,  in  like  manner, 
a  constant  traveller,  does  not  make 
many  sweethearts." 

"  But,  perhaps,  you  set  out  on 
your  travels  with  one  sweetheart 
ready  made,  since  you  have  had 
such  experience  with  respect  to 
making  confidences  on  tender  sub- 
jects. Come!  can  you  deny  that 
there  was  one  at  Oxford,  to  begin 
with  ?" 

"  You  most  inquisitive  of  young 
ladies  !  You  are  determined,  I  see, 
to  be  my  confessor.  Well,  I'll  gra- 
tify you  for  once.  There  was  some- 
body at  Oxford.  Nothing  serious, 
I  can  assure  you ;  at  least,  not  now." 

*'  Oh,  indeed  !  no  longer  serious  ! 
Well,  that's  gratifying,  at  any  rate. 
That  is  to  say,  that  you  are  no 
longer  pining — perhaps  have  since 
consoled  yourself  with  one  or  two 
oi\\Qx\\\.\\Q  penchants^  which,  in  their 
turn,  are  *  no  longer  serious.'  Mean- 
while, how  do  you  know  whether  it 
is  still  a  *  serious  '  case  or  not  with 
some  one  or  more  of  these  young 
ladies  in,  I  presume,  different  quar- 
ters of  the  globe?  Although  you 
have  been  a  *  rolling  stone,'  remem- 
ber that  though  you  may  have  gather- 
ed no  moss  yourself,  it  is  just  possi- 
ble that  you  may  have  left  a  serious 
impression  on  some  frail  and  deli- 
cate object,  called  *  a  woman's 
heart,'  somewhere,  in  the  course  of 
your  gyrations.  You  men  are  such 
desperately  thoughtless  creatures ! 
You  take  a  delight  in  making  your- 
selves fascinating  to  some  green  girl, 
who  fancies,  poor  thing !  that  she 
has  made  a  great  impression  upon 
you,  and,  in  her  turn,  begins  to  love 
you.  Then  you  go  away,  and  knock 
about  the  world,  and  see  and  do 
a  variety  of  things,  and  meet  a  variety 
of  people.  Very  soon  do  you  rub 
off  that  hard,  round,  stony  thing 
called  your  *  heart '  the  fragile  little 
moss  of  tenderness,  which  may 
chance  to  have  commenced  to  show 
itself  upon  its  surface  during  your 


brief  resting  spaces.  But  you  leave 
htr  in  her  repose  and  solitude,  think- 
ing of  you — dreaming  of  you— know- 
ing no  other — seeing  no  other ;  and 
so  long  as  you  have  '  cured  your- 
selves,' you  never  care  to  venture 
a  thought  as  to  whether  she  too  has 
learnt  to  forget  1" 

"  You  are  very  hard  upon  our  sex,** 
said  Ernest ;  but  I  must  admit  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what 
you  say.  That  is,  men  have  twenty 
chances  for  getting  over  a  thing,  for 
one  that  a  woman  has.  For  men 
are  usually  so  independent  when 
unemployed,  that  they  can  create 
for  themselves  employment  of  mind 
and  body,  whether  useful,  or  merely 
amusing,  far  more  easily  than  women 
can  do.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  already  possess  an  occupation, 
that,  in  itself,  is  likely  to  be  sufl&- 
ciently  engrossing  to  keep  them 
from  *  mooning '  too  much.  Where- 
as, a  girl's  usual  occupations  in  polite 
society  —  music,  crochet,  croquet, 
novel-reading — are  such  as  to  en- 
courage rather  than  to  dispel  those 
tender  reveries  which  are  the  nurses 
of  love.  I  have  often  wondered  why 
girls  with  a  real,  serious  heartache, 
do  not  betake  themselves  to  a  cure 
which,  to  me,  would  seem  an  all- 
powerful  one." 

"And  what  is  that?" 

"  To  become  a  Sister  of  Charity, 
I  do  not  mean,  necessarily,  to  wear 
fantastic  dresses,  like  the  Roman 
Catholic  Sisterhoods ;  nor  to  be 
bound  with  inexorable  vows.  But 
merely  that  they  should  form  them- 
selves into  a  sort  of  voluntary  as- 
sociation for  the  relief  of  the  dis- 
tressed. In  thinking  over  the  suffer- 
ings of  others,  and  lovingly  reflect- 
ing how  they  could  best  relieve 
them,  and  in  working  out  that 
relief,  surely  they  would  learn 
almost  to  forget  their  own  sorrows. 
For  I  am  sure  that  fretting  and 
longing  grow  by  being  indulged  in, 
and,  conversely,  may  be  ciired  by 
being  lulled  to  sleep." 

"I  think  your  idea  a  beautiful 
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one.  But  how  did  it  ever  come  to 
strike  you,  Ernest  ?  Surely  you 
must  have  had  some  trial  of  this 
kind  yourself,  else  you  would  not 
have  thought  the  matter  out  so 
much,  nor  would  you  speak  of  it 
with  so  much  feeling.  Mind  you : 
I  do  not,  while  1  admire  your  idea, 
look  on  it  as  wliolly  j^ractical.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  girl's  mammas  and 
papas  have  to  be  consulted — and 
they  might  object  just  as  strongly  to  a 
'  sisterhood,'  as  to  a  *  bad  match.'  To 
say  nothing  of  the  fact,  that  the  very 
fact  of  joining  a  sisterhood  would 
be  a  proclamation  to  one's  own 
world  who  knew  one,  that  one  was 
*^ wearing  the  willow;'  a  fact  which 
most  girls  of  spirit  and  proi)er  i)ride 
would  wish  to  conceal.  Tell  me, 
though  :  have  you  ever  suffered  from 
a  real  heartache  ?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  mind  telling  you, 
dear  okl  friend  !  I  //«rr  had  a 
romance  ;  and  it  7i'ns  at  Oxford ; 
and  when  I  have  told  you  all  about 
it,  I  hope  you  will  absolve  me,  at 
least,  from  the  charge  of  incon- 
sidcrateness,  which  you  bring  against 
our  sex ;  or,  if  you  must  maintain 
that  1  am  pardy  amenable  to  it, 
you  will  allow  that  I  am  not  entirely 
so,  and  that  J  did  the  best  that 
could  be  done  under  perplexing 
circumstances.  To  you— so  old  a 
friend,  and  a  married  woman,  too — 
I  til  ink  I  may  confess." 

"  You  could  not  make  your  con- 
fession to  (me  who  would  listen  to 
it  with  more  unfeigned  interest," 
said  Minnie.  "  Your  little  sister, 
as  you  used  once  to  call  me,  has  all  a 
sister's  love  for  her  brother  still  I" 

And  Minnie  uttered  these  words 
affectionately,  and  in  all  frankness. 
To  one  wh  )  had  been  to  her,  as 
long  as  she  had  known  him,  like  a 
brother  in  every  respect — whom  she 
had  never  dreamt  of  loving,  save  as 
a  brother  —  who  was,  even  now, 
about  to  confess  to  her  his  love  for 
some  one  else,  perhaps,  a  still-ex- 
istent and  an  ardent  love, — y\hy 
should    she    not     address     herself 


thus  ?  If  any  definite  thought  passed 
through  her  head  at  the  moment, 
it  was  a  a  half-prayerful  wish  that 
he  might  be,  ere  long,  happy  with  a 
wife  who  was  worthy  of  him,  cou- 
pled with  a  curious  wonderment  as 
to  whether  this  unknown  fair  one 
was  likelv  to  turn  out  to  be  such  an 
one.  And  yet,  from  the  conver- 
sation which  had  led  to  the  mention 
of  his  romance,  it  must  be  some 
hopeless  attachment.  She  was  doom- 
ed, however,  not  be  enlightened  at 
that  moment ;  for  Paolo  came  up 
just  as  ]<>nest  was  commencing  his 
narrative,  and  reminded  them  that 
if  they  wished  to  see  the  interior  of 
the  r)Tamid  and  the  Sphynx,  and 
be  back  again  before  dark  at  the 
dahabeeh,  they  ought  soon  to  be 
thinking  of  starting. 

Ernest  and  Minnie  had  been  com- 
fortably ensconced  in  a  sofa  of  sand, 
with  their  backs  to  thePyramid'srocky 
base,  just  out  of  earshot  of  Mr.  Mon- 
tagu and  the  Major,  who  were  quite 
h'.ippy  in  their  own  tetit-a-ttie;  and  the 
noisy  Arabs  had  for  the  time  been 
quieted  by  a  share  of  the  luncheon, 
after  which  they  had  remained  at  the 
spot  where  they  had  settled  them- 
selves down,  namely,  at  the  base  of 
the  second,  or  Belzoni's  Pyramid. 

But  for  Paolo's  interruption,  better 
time  and  place  could  not  have  been 
cliosen  for  the  unburdening  of  a 
"  confidence."  Yet  when  the  ques- 
tion of  making  a  start  had  been 
mooted,  although  they  need  not 
have  been  in  any  very  great  hurry 
to  stir,  still  Krnest  did  not  consider 
it  a  fitting  time  for  entering  into  a 
long  detail.  So  he  said :  "  I  fear 
we  ought  really  to  be  moving  now, 
Minnie ;  and  when  we  are  in  the 
saddle  again — even  if  you  and  I 
ride  together,  as  before — we  shall 
have  a  running-fire  of  remarks  from 
Paolo  and  the  donkey-boys.  But  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  take  some  other 
opportunity — perhaps  when  we  are 
at  Memphis  to-morrow — I  should  be 
glad  to  tell  you  my  story,  if  you 
should  think  it  worth  listening  to." 
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And  Ernest  was  not  sorry  to  have 
a  little  time  for  reflection— for  he 
wished  to  consider  in  his  own  mind 
whether  or  no  he  was  justified  in 
making  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  tel- 
ling the  whole  of  his  tale  without  re- 
serve to  the  little  matron  beside  him. 
Ere  the  opportunity  again  arose,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would 
do  so,  and  he  began  to  long  to  hear 
the  judgment  of  a  woman,  and  of 
one  who,  he  knew,  would  speak  out 
her  mind  honestly,  and  at  the  same 
time  kindly,  upon  the  story  which 
he  had  to  tell. 

*'  Is  there  anything  to  see  inside 
the  Pyramid  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Montagu. 
■*'  Paolo  seems  so  anxious  to  set  us 
afoot  again,  that  I  hope  we  shall  be 
duly  rewarded." 

"  Paolo  considers,  I  suppose,  that 
we  should  all  revile  him  if  he  did 
not  give  us  ample  opportunity  for 
buying  our  own  experiences,  as  the 
world  generally  does,  by  disappoint- 
ment. According  to  the  guide 
books,  there  is  next  to  nothing  to 
be  seen  within — an  empty  chop  dish 
— in  other  words,  the  pillaged  sarco- 
phagus of  that  great  Pharaoh  to 
whose  immortalisation  Byron,  while 
scothng  at  his  frustrated  ambition 
for  future  fame,  has  thus  himself 
contributed  : 

Vain  arc  the  hopes  of  man  :    old  Egj'pt's 
king, 

Cheops,  erected  the  first  Pyramid 
And  huL^cst,  thinking  it  was  just  the  thine; 

To  kcej^  his  mem'ry  whole,   and  body 
hid  ; 
But  someljody  or  other,  rummaging, 

Burglariously  broke  his  coffin-lid. 
Let  not  a  monument  give  you  or  me  hopes, 
Since  not  a  grain  of  dust  remains  of  Cheops  ! 

*'  Oh,  what  a  doggrel  I"  exclaimed 
Minnie,  laughing. 

"  Then  say,"  continued  Ernest, 
*'  that  Cheop's  own  sarcophagus  is 
in  a  museum  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields ; 
and  that  the  one  within  the  Pyramid 
is  therefore  not  the  king's." 

By  the  time  that  he  had  finished 
this  "  introduction  in  prose  and 
verse,"  they  were  well  under  weigh 


for  their  next  exploration,  concerning 
which  there  is  really  but  little  to  tell, 
although  it  is  our  object,  as  the 
reader  may  perhaps  have  already 
divined,  to  paint,  as  accurately  as 
possible,  a  picture  of  "  Egypt  as  it 
is,"  while  narrating  the  imaginary 
story  which  we  have  undertaken  to 
pen. 

Holding    each  a    lighted    taper, 
they  slipped,  or,  a ;  we  should  say  in 
Ireland  —  slidhered  down    a   dark, 
steep    passage,   and   scrambled  up 
another  ;  none  of  them,  for  a  wonder, 
falling  into   a   dark  pit   which  was 
right  in  the  centre   of  their  path ;  a 
pit  which  led  to  al:  sorts  of  cavern- 
ous   chambers   wr.  ^^h    enterprising 
antiquarians,  years  a^-; ),  delighted  to 
explore;  and  which  Arabs  feared  to 
enter,   as  much  as  if  the  d — 1  were 
in   them.      At    length   they    found 
themselves  in  a  huge  square  vault, 
with  a  sarcophagus  of  red  granite 
at   one   end  of  it.     That  was   all. 
There  was  no  more  to  see  save  the 
four  walls  and  a  ceiling  composed 
of  enormous  oblong  blocks  of  stone, 
and  all  blackened  by  the  smoke  of 
torches.      The  heat  and   closeness 
were  intense,  and  the  Arabs,  who  had 
ventured  to   this  precinct,  kept  up 
their  continuous  clamour  and  din. 
So  having  attained  the  laudable  ob- 
ject of  being  able  to  say  that  they 
had  been  there,  the  lionisers  gladly 
retraced   their  steps,   regardless  of 
the  cries  of  their  swarthy  guides — 
'  Here — Mister— Hawaga  I  Queen's 
chamber  dis  way !      Will    you  not 
go    to  -see    de    queen's    chamber 
too  ?  " 

To  behold  the  Sphynx  was  their 
next  object.  On  their  way  to  it, 
they  passed  a  recently-opened  tomb. 
It  was  broad  and  square,  cut  to  a 
considerable  depth  in  the  solid  rock 
which  lay  beneath  the  sand  of  the 
desert  At  the  bottom  was  a  sarco- 
phagus of  black  granite,  on  the  lid 
of  which  was  the  sculptured  figure 
of  the  dead  The  lips  were  large 
and  full,  and  the  features  handsome. 
In  the  side  of  the  chamber  a  recess 
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was  hewn,  in  which  stood  another 
sarcophagus. 

A  little  further  on,  they  came 
upon  a  long  line  of  rock — rounded 
off  upon  its  upper  surface,  and 
partly  embedded  in  the  sand,  which 
had  been  excavated  from  either  side. 
At  one  end  of  this  great  ridge,  rose 
a  tower-like  mass  of  stone,  or  ra- 
ther rock.  They  stood  behind  the 
"  Sphynx." 

"But  I  thought  it  was  a  more 
defined  figure !"  exclaimed  Minnie, 
in  a  voice  of  disappointment. 

"  Wait  a  little,  till  you  come  over 
to  this  side,  Signora;  step  back  a 
little  distance— now  !"  And  Paolo 
led  the  way  to  a  spot  from  whence 
the  vast  colossal  figure  could  all  be 
seen  at  one  view.  To  disappoint- 
ment succeeded  amazement,  divided 
between  admiration  of  the  perfect 
symmetry  of  the  stupendous  figure 
before  them,  and  wonder  at  the 
vast  conception  of  the  mind  which 
planned  so  gigantic  a  design.  What 
had  appeared  a  long  bank  of  rock, 
now  showed  itself  to  be  the  per- 
fectly carved  body  of  a  lion ;  the 
tower-like  mass  was  the  figure's 
colossal  head,  with  the  features  (as 
we  need  scarcely  inform  our  readers), 
not  of  a  lion,  but  of  a  woman.  The 
beauty  of  the  face,  about  whose 
calm  serenity  some  people  rave 
considerably,  is  not  a  little  impaired 
by  its  being  minus  the  nose,  on 
which  feature  alone  time  has  com- 
mitted it  ravages. 

"  Now,  are  you  satisfied  ?" 

"  Oh  it  is  a  grand  figure !  But 
really  it  took  one  a  moment  or  two 
to  be  able  to  school  one's  eye  to 
proportions  so  vast,  and  accordingly 
to  discern  the  various  lineaments 
and  limbs.  What  a  pity,  though, 
that  she  has  lost  her  nose,  poor 
thing  I'' 

••  It  is  a  pity,"  said  Krnest.  "  But 
cannot  you  picture  to  yourself  the 
countenance  as  it  must  have  been 
when  perfect ;  and  from  the  serenity 
of  that  face  as  one  looks  upon  it  in 
its  deformity,  can  you  not  imagine 


what  it  must  have  been  whea 
royalty  and  priests  [and  people,  in 
vast  procession,  came  to  sacrifice  at 
the  altar  which  stood  between  its 
vast  forelimbs,  looking  on  that  face, 
as  they  approached  it,  as  something 
divine  ?" 

"It  must  indeed  have  been  an 
object  to  inspire  the  utmost  veneia- 
tion  of  a  primitive  people,"  sail 
Mrs.  Montagu.  "  Can  one  wonder 
that  the  Israelites,  fresh  from  Egypt 
and  her  magnificent  rites,  wexe 
warned  not  to  make  to  themselves 
any  graven  image,  to  bow  down  tx> 
or  to  worship  ?" 

"Aye,  and  if  you  had  been  in 
some  of  the  Nile  temples,"  said 
Ernest,  "you  would  have  been 
struck  still  more  with  the  necessity 
for  giving  this  command  to  them- 
The  early  Egyptians  held  the  Deity 
in  such  awe  that  they  were  loth  to 
address  themselves  to  Him  directlyt 
and  accordingly  they  worshipped 
him  under  His  various  attributes;* 
One  sees  upon  the  walls  of  the 
temples,  human  figures  with  the 
heads  of  lions,  foxes,  and  eagles;, 
representing  the  strength,  wisdom^ 
and  regal  attributes  of  the  one  God 
whom  they  venerated  in  solemn 
silence.  From  worshipping  Him 
through  His  attributes,  they  got,  at 
last,  to  worshipping  the  attributes 
themselves;  and  so  bowed  down 
to  stocks  and  stones." 

"In  short,"  said  Mrs.  Montagu, 
"  like  the  Roman  Catholics  of  our 
own  day,  with  their  saintly  and 
Virgin  intercessors,  the  Egyptians  of 
old  were  urged  by  an  excess  of 
veneration  into  establishing  a  multi- 
plicity of  objects  for  their  adoration  ;. 
and  while  only  intending  to  bestow, 
thereby,  the  more  honour  on  Him 
whom  we  read  of  as  a '  jealous  God, 
they,  in  practice,  really  detracted 
from  that  honour.'' 

"  It  is  too  true,"  replied  Ernest. 
"And  when,  in  future,  I  hear  pious 
Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  com- 
mending themselves  to  the  protec- 
tion— not  of  Him  who  alone  is  able 
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to  save — but  also  to  that  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  the  saints,  I  shall 
ever  bethink  me  of  the  people  who, 
thousands    of  years    ago,  used  to 


sacrifice,  with  their'king  and  their 
priests,  before  the  shadow  of  the 
Sphynxl " 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE     LOST     KEY-STONX. 


Our  travellers  reached  the  daha- 
beeh  before  sunset;  and  sailing 
again  by  the  light  of  the  stars,  cast 
anchor  that  evening  at  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Badrasheyn — the  nearest 
point  to  Memphis,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  capital  of  Egypt.  There 
was  but  little  to  see  there,  for  the 
olden  city  of  the  Pharaohs  has  been 
almost  obliterated.  It  is  too  probable 
that  throughout  succeeding  ages  its 
temples,  which  surely  must  in  their 
day  have  vied  even  with  those  of 
Thebes  and  Camac,  have  been  used 
as  mere  stone  quarries,  wherefrom 
to  build  the  modern  town  of  Cairo, 
with  it  wells  and  citadel.  So  little, 
indeed,  remains  of  Memphis  now, 
that  they  would  scarcely  have  gone 
thither  had  they  not  all  voted  that  it 
would  be  a  pleasanter  way  of  spend- 
ing their  Sunday  (which  fell  on  the 
day  following  the  excursion  to  the 
Pyramids)  than  passing  it  in  their 
rooms  in  the  hotel  at  Cairo. 

**  What  a  pity.  Major,  that  you 
are  not  a  bather  !"  said  Ernest  at 
breakfast.  "  I  wonder  that  you  are 
not  tempted  with  the  river,  were  it 
only  that  you  might  have  it  to  say 
that  you  had  bathed  at  the  spot 
where  Moses  was  found  in  the  bul- 
rushes by  Pharaoh's  lovely  daughter. 
We  cannot  be  very  far  from  the 
identical  spot  at  this  moment. 
Evidently  she  had  no  misgivings 
about  crocodiles,  Major." 

"I  wonder  what  has  become  of 
all  the  bulrushes.  I  am  sure  we 
have  seen  none  along  the  banks 
for  so  far." 

"  No,  nor  have  I  seen  any  of  the 
papyrus  plant,  for  which  Egypt  was 
once  so  famous,  the  whole  way  up 
the   river.      If  they  really  do  not 


any  longer  exist  in  this  country,  it 
is  a  remarkable  fulfilment  of  Isaiah's 
prophecy:— *  The  reeds  and  flags 
shall  wither ;  the  paper  reeds  by  the* 
brooks  shall  wither,  be  driven  away, 
and  be  no  more.' " 

"  That,  indeed,  seems  a  remark- 
able fulfilment,"  said  Mrs.  Montagu. 
Ernest  and  the  Major  read  the  Morn- 
ing Service  to  the  ladies  after  break- 
fast ;  and,  strangely  enough,  the 
Psalms  for  the  day  (the  28^1  of  the 
month)  happened  to  be  most  appro- 
priate. It  was  impossible  not  to  feel 
deeply  struck,  on  coming,  as  it  were, 
almost  accidentlaly  upon  the  follow 
ing  passages : — "  He  smote  the  first- 
bom  of  Egypt,  both  of  man  and 
beast.  He  hath  sent  tokens  and 
wonders  into  the  midst  of  thee,  O 
thou  land  of  Egypt — upon  Pharaoh 
and  all  his  servants."  But  not  less 
strange  was  the  coincidence  of  the 
first  lesson  for  the  day  being  that 
which  related  to  the  finding  of 
Moses. 

"With  everybody's  leave,  111 
read  the  lesson  for  the  day  of  the 
month,  in  preference  to  the  special 
one  for  this  Sunday;  for  in  the 
whole  Bible "  (said  the  Major),  "  I 
don't  think  we  could  find  a  more  fit- 
ting one."  And  he  read  on  ;  and  he 
came  to  the  passage — "  And  when 
she  could  no  longer  hide  him,  she 
took  for  him  an  ark  of  bullrushes,  and 
daubed  it  with  sliine  and  with  pitch, 
and  put  the  child  therein ;  and  she 
laid  it  in  the  flags  by  the  river  bank. 
And  his  sister  stood  afar  off,  to  wit 
what  would  be  done  to  him."  The 
Major  while  he  read,  saw  the  flutter 
of  a  white  handkerduef  on  the  oppo- 
site  sofa,  going  in  the  direction  dt 
Minnie's  eyes.     He  \)tgm  to  fed. 
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**  choky  "  himself  as  he  read  on — 
"And  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  came 
down  to  wash  herself  at  the  river ; 
and  her  maidens  walked  along  by 
the  river  side;  and  when  she  saw 
tlie  ark  among  the  flags,  she  sent  her 
maid  to  fetch  it.  Ami  when  she 
had  opened  it,  slie  saw  the  child, 
and  behold  the  babe  wept !'  " 

"  Poor  little  dariing  !"  exclaimed 
Minnie,  again  hastily  wiping  her 
eyes.  "  I  beg  your  pardon.  Major, 
for  interrupting.  I'll  try  not  to  do 
so  again." 

The  sweet  little  woman  was  child- 
less, and  this  was  a  great  grief  to 
her.  For  she  had  a  real  mother's 
heart,  and  it  went  right  to  that  loving 
heart  to  hear  of  the  anxious,  watch- 
ing sisier,  and  the  baby's  cry !  **  It 
was  very  foohsh  of  me,"  she  said, 
when  the  chapter  was  finished ; 
"  but,  indeed,  1  could  not  help  it. 
It  did  all  seem  so  real — reading 
about  it  on  the  very  spot ;  and  hear- 
ing that  simi)le  narrative  from  the 
Bibhi  seemed  so  very  ditferent  to 
hearing  you,  gentlemen,  at  breakfast, 
joking  about  Pharaoh's  daughter  and 
the  crocodiles  !" 

Iwerybody  felt  heartily  with  Min- 
nie ;  and  though  this  interruption  of 
hers  in  the  middle  of  the  servicewould 
have  been  thought  by  some  orthodox 
people  very  questionable  as  to  its 
propriety,  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether 
that  same  chapter  ever  made  a  more 
vivid  impression  upon  any  congre- 
gation, large  or  small,  than  it  did 
ui)on  those  four  persons  in  that 
saloon  cabin  by  the  banks  of  the 
Nile. 

After  an  early  luncheon,  they  set 
out  for  a  walk  in  the  direction  of 
Memphis,  that  is  to  say,  of  all  that 
remains  of  it,  Paolo  and  his  son 
leading  the  way.  At  the  outskirts 
of  the  village,  near  which  they  were 
moored,  was  a  school,  from  the  in- 
terior of  which  rose  a  hum  of  small 
voices.  The  children  were  all  learn- 
ing the  Koran. 

"  It  seems  to  me  so  strange,  when 
I  compare  this  country  and  my  own/* 


said  Ernest  to  the  Major,  "  to  think 
that  we  British,  who  boast  of  our 
superior  advantages,  should  be  no 
better  in  some  respects,  and  worse 
in  others.  In  the  matter  of  mud 
cabins  and  dirty  attire,  our  Irish 
peasants  are,  in  many  localities,  no 
better  than  the  Eg)'ptians." 

"  Oh,  surely,  they  cannot  be  sunk 
so  low  as  these  semi -barbarous 
people?"  said  the  Major. 

"  Xay,"  said  Ernest,  "  I  only  wish 
that  our  people  were  all  as  free  from 
rags  and  as  good  customers  to  the 
wash-tub  as  some  of  these  blue- 
shirted  Fellaheen.  And  then  in  the 
matter  of  religion  !  We,  from  the 
superior  elevation  of  our  Christianity, 
profess  to  look  down  upon  the  Mos- 
lems, and  treat  them  as  mere  hea- 
thens. Yet  what  are  the  respective 
results  ?  The  followers  of  Mahomet 
diligently  instruct  all  their  young  in 
the  teachings  of  the  Koran,  which 
lays  down  definite  rules  of  life,  not 
expressed  so  vaguely  that  each  may 
interpret  them  after  his  own  fashion, 
but  clear  and  unmistakable.  With 
them,  everything  in  religion  is  uni- 
form. With  us  Christians,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  multiplicity  of  our 
creeds,  each  is  split  up  into  sections  \ 
and  almost  every  individual  is  *  a  law 
unto  himself,'  from  the  independence 
with  which  he  interprets  the  law." 

"  I  must  say  that  in  this  the  Ma- 
hometans seem  to  have  rather  the 
best  of  it,"  said  the  Major. 

"  And  the  most  incomprehensible 
part  of  it  all  is  that  our  State  goes 
on  professing  to  have  a  creed  of  its 
own.  The  State  would  not  (it  would 
seem)  appear  respectable  if  there 
were  not  a  State  Church.  Accord- 
ingly, the  people  are  forced  to  cott- 
tribute  generally  to  the  maintenance 
of  that  Church.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  State  is  so  liberal  that  it 
forces  no  single  individual  to  believe 
in  or  conform,  against  his  inclination, 
to  that  Church,  which  is  so  neces- 
sary to  the  spiritual  respectability  of 
the  State  at  large.  And  therefore  it 
says,    'Though  you  must  support 
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orthodoxy  with  your  purses,  to  keep 
up  the  appearance  of  there  being 
one  religion  for  all,  you  may  likewise 
support,  with  heart  and  pocket,  any 
heterodoxy  you  choose,  to  keep  up 
the  reality  of  there  being  as  many 
creeds  as  men  are  willing  to  pay 
for  I" 

''•  But  that  is  not  the  worst,"  added 
Ernest ;    ^'  for   when,    owing  to  the 
spread  of  manuflictures  and  so  forth, 
populations   increase  and  multiply, 
the  responsibilities  of  the  State  for 
the//'f7tY/W?/ maintenance  of  its  creed 
by  the  supply  of  churches,  schools, 
anil   teachers,   for  its  professed  ad- 
herents,   suddenly    evaporate,    and 
everything   devolves  just   as   much 
u\)0\\  /nrate  e^'ort  as  if  the  spread 
was  a  spread  of  heterodoxy,  and  not 
a  sudden  development  of  the  pro- 
fessedly orthodox.      What  wonder, 
then,  if  the  professedly  orthodox  be- 
come heartily  heterodox,  in  sincere 
disgust  at  the  hollowness  of  the  whole 
aflciir,  and  that  there  spring  up  many 
rivals  to  the  State  creed,  and  to  each 
other  ?     And  then,  since  these  rival- 
ries are  not  always  very  harmoniously 
conducted,  we  have   the  unedifying 
spectacle   of   the  Gospel  of  peace 
proving   a   stimulus   to  contention, 
till  at  last  one  is  forced  to  wonder  if 
people  could  be  more  unchristian  if 
they  had  never  heard  of  Christianity 
at  all !     This  we  find  more  forcibly 
illustrated,  perhaps,  in  Ireland  than 
in  luigland,  on  account  of  the  bitter 
hostility   between    Protestants   and 
Roman  Catholics,  which  quite  throws 
into  the  shade  the  lesser  rivalries  be- 
tween the  different  forms  of  Protes- 
tantism.    Really  one  is  sometimes 
tempted  to  think  that  these  Mussul- 
men  have  a  better  chance  of  get- 
ting to  heaven  with  their  undisputed 
Koran  !" 

''  Oh,  Ernest,  do  not  say  that  I" 
said  Minnie,  who  had  dropped  her 
conversation  with  Mrs.  Montagu  to 
listen.  "  In  speaking  so,  you  depre- 
ciate, not  only  our  Bible,  but  also 
the  great  means  of  salvation  of 
which  it  contains  the  history ;    aye. 


and  the  Saviour  Himself,  in  whose 
divinity  the  Mussulmen  do  not  be- 
lieve !" 

"By  no  means,"  said  Ernest.  "  Far 
be  it  from  me  so  to  do.  All  I  would 
say  is  that,  as  it  was  said  of  the  men 
of  Nineveh  by  our  great  Teacher 
Himself,  so,  perhaps,  it  may  be  re- 
specting the  Moslems,  who  shall 
rise  in  judgment  with  the  professing 
Christians  of  this  generation,  and 
shall  condemn  them  :  because  *  they 
repented  at  the  preaching  of*  Ma-^ 
homet ;  '  and,  behold  I  a  greater 
than '  Mahomet  is  with  us  1" 

"  But  are  there  not  bad  Mussul- 
men, as  well  as  good  Mussulmen  ?" 
asked  the  Major,  who  had  vivid 
Indian  recollections.  "And  is  it 
fair  to  compare  good  Mussulmen 
with  bad  Christians,  and  then  hold 
them  up  as  an  example  to  us  ?" 

"To   do   thus,"   replied   Ernest, 
"  would  certainly  be  unfair  and  un- 
just.    But  I  do  not  seek  to  contrast 
the  pious  followers  of  the  Prophet 
with   our  heedless   or   deliberately 
vicious  folk.     I  seek  rather  to  com- 
pare them  with  those  amongst  us 
who  make  great  professions  respect* 
ing   their  religion.      Take,  for  in- 
stance, if  I  may  revert  to  Ireland, 
a  class  of  men  who  would  consider 
it  the  greatest  insult  you  could  offer 
them  to  be  told  that  they  were  not 
*  good   Protestants.*      They  would 
turn  upon  you — tell  you  Uiat  they 
were  better  ones  than  yourself — and 
be  almost  ready  to  fight  you  about 
it.     And  yet  amongst  the  most  ve- 
hement of  these  men  you  will  find 
the  worst  attendants  at  their  places 
of  worship — neglecters  of  the  sacra- 
ments prescribed  in  that  Bible  which 
they  are  so  proud  of  possessing — 
and  painfully  deficient  in  that  great 
doctrine  on  which  the  new  Covenant 
is   based,  the  doctrine  of  love  to 
God,  evinced  by  practical  love  to 
their  fellow-men.     They  will,  per- 
haps, stick  by  a  'brother'  of  their 
own  persuasion ;  but  the  parable  of 
the  good  Samaritan,  and  the  story 
of  £e  *  Woman  at  the  well/  seem 
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to  have  been  totally  thrown  away 
upon  them." 

"  And  are  all  your  Irish  Protes- 
tant men  of  that  stamp?"  asked 
Mrs.  Montagu. 

Heaven  be  thanked,  no !  Amongst 
our  Protestant  peasantry  you  will 
find  some  of  the  most  religious  peo- 
ple m  the  world ;  especially  the 
Methodists." 
I  g"  But  are  not  these  Dissenters  ?" 

"Not  all.  Those  of  whom  I  speak, 
more  particularly  the  Primitive  Me- 
thodists, are  among  the  most  regular 
attendants  both  at  the  ordinary  ser- 
vices of  the  Church,  and  at  the  Com- 
munion. Their  Methodism  is  merely 
a  religious  supplement,  initiated  by 
themselves  to  till  up  the  void  left  by 
a  lifeless  performance  of  the  State 
ritual,  gone  through  by  some  State- 
imposed,  but  perhaps  wofully  in- 
competent or  unsympathetic  clergy- 
man. If  once  our  l*rotcstant  con- 
gregations had  a  voice  in  the  choos- 
ing of  their  clergy,  we  should  soon 
hear  little  more,  either  of  Methodism 
or  Dissent.  And  I  believe  there 
would  also  be  an  end  of  that  politi- 
cal Protestantism  of  which  I  have 
just  spoken." 

"How  so?" 

"  Because  I  believe  that  our  Pro- 
testant congregations—  ( I  speak  still 
of  Ireland,  you  know)—  will  not  gain 
that  power  of  selection,  save  as  a 
consOciuence  of  the  disestablishment 
of  their  Church.  And  when  they  no 
longer  have  a  State-supportedChurch 
as  a  badge  of  victory  over  the  in- 
digenous race,  they  will  amalgamate 
more,  in  their  every-day  life,  than 
they  have  hitherto  done,  with  the 
Roman  Catholics;  and  Christian 
charity  will  increase  on  both  sides, 
as  the  result  of  the  removal  of  this 
root  of  bitterness." 

"  And  are  the  Irish  Roman  Catho- 
lics as  rancorous  [as  the  *  political 
Protestants  '  of  whom  you  speak  ?" 

"  There  are  good  and  pious  men 
amongst  these,  even  as  there  are 
^ood  and  pious  men  amongst  our 
own  sort.     This  much  one  can  learn 


from  their  conversation  coupled  with 
their  attention  to  their  religious 
duties.  On  the  other  hand,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  to  be  found  at  tbe 
least  as  much  unchristian  bitterness 
amongst  the  professors  of  that  faith 
as  amongst  the  professors  of  our 
own.  Some  people  would  say — '  A 
great  deal  more  of  it  ?  maybe  there 
is.  But  when  you  ask  me  the  ques- 
tion, I  can  only  reply  as  far  as  my 
own  observation  goes.  I  cannot 
answer  to  you  as  a  Protestant  gende- 
man  once  answered  me — as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  I  believe  in  my  heart  that  man 
is  a  Ribbonman." 
"Why?" 

*  Because  I  am  sure  he  his  !' 
"  I  think,  and  doubtless  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that  serious  assertions 
ought  to  be  founded  on  personal 
knowledge  of  facts.  And  of  course 
a  Protestant  has  no  opportunity  for 
hearing  the  evil  things  which  some 
Roman  Catholics  may  choose  to 
think  or  say  of  Protestants.  Yet,  to 
judge  by  the  many  scowling  and 
sinister  faces  which  one  unfortunately 
sees  in  some  localities  amongst  the  • 
lower  orders  of  Irish  Roman  Catho- 
lics, it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  is 
amongst  these  a  sad  lack  of  those 
elevating  influences  which  true  Chris- 
tianity alone  can  impart." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  the  Major,  "  if 
some  of  these  days  the  world  will 
produce  some  new  interpreter  of 
Christian  doctrine— some  preach- 
er of  a  more  genuine  Christian  life 
than  we  are  usually  accustomed  to 
witness.  Protestant  Christianity, 
when  it  does  not  break  out  into 
excesses  of  fanactism,  as  in  your 
country,  or  of  ritualism,  as  in  Eng- 
land, seems  to  have  become  so  very 
humdrum  and  lifeless.  And  Rome 
seems  to  vie  witli  the  Pharisees  of 
old  in  the  scrupulosity  of  her  ad- 
herence to  ordinances  and  the  cere- 
monial law,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
new-fangled  doctrines  with  which 
she  occasionallyastonishes  theworld, 
engrafting  them,  with  the  utmost 
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rself-confidence,  on  the  Christianity 
of  the  Bible." 

*•  But  are  you  not,  in  thus  pro- 
posing something  new,  condemning 
the  old  truth,  which  has  been  over- 
shadowed and  perverted?"  said  Min- 
nie. 

"By  no  means,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Seymour.  I  only  ask  for  a  new 
interpretation  of  old  and  immutable 
truths  :  such  as  will  bring  them 
home  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
age  we  live  in." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"I  mean  that,  although  the  truth, 
and  right,  and  wrong,  never  change, 
mankind  does  change.  The  man- 
hood of  the  nineteenth  century  is 
different  to  the  manhood  of  primi- 
tive times.  As  the  Judaic  cere- 
monial suited  the  men  who  lived 
in  the  pastoral  ages  before  Christ,  so 
the  Romish  ritual  (I  do  not  include 
Rome's  erroneous  doctrines)  may 
have  suited  the  men  of  the  middle 
ages — men  emerging  from  the  state 
of  pristine  simplicity.  A  simple 
service  was  more  pleasing  to  the 
Reformers,  who  had  grown  sick  of  a 
religion  which  was  gaudy  in  its  out- 
ward observances,  but  within  was 
full  of  impostures,  some  of  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  herself 
scarcely  dares  to  practise  at  the 
present  day,  save  in  the  most  back- 
ward regions  of  the  most  backward 
countries." 

"And  what  change  would  you 
propose  to  effect  in  our  services  of 
the  present  day  ?"  asked  Ernest. 

"  Oh,  I  would  not  care  so  much 
about  the  services,"  replied  the  Ma- 
jor, "  as  about  making  religion  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  matter  of 
services.  With  what  multitudes  of 
people  is  their  religion  merely  a 
case  of  church  once  on  Sundays  (if 
they  have  good  enough  clothes,  and 
if  it  isn't  too  wet)  ;  occasionally 
communicating;  perhaps  family pray- 
ears  ;  but  nothing  more.  We  all  go 
on  in  our  worldly  ways,  for  six-days- 
and-three-quarters  out  of  the  seven, 
just  as  if  we  had  no  religion.     Our 


respectable  observance  of  the  out- 
ward forms  is  supposed  to  be  a 
sort  of  cheap  spiritual  whitewash, 
easily  laid  on.  To  say  nothing  of 
all  the  scandals  that  take  place  at 
the  loose  end  of  society,  consider 
the  amount  of  gossip  which  these 
scandals  give  rise  to,  and  which  is 
freely  indulged  in  by  the  correct  por- 
tion of  society.  The  vices  of  those 
who  do  not  profess  to  be  good,  fur- 
nish an  ample  fund  of  eager  conver- 
sation for  those  who  would  be  in- 
dignant if  anybody  accused  them  of 
being  bad.  The  world  at  large,  as 
though  it  lacked  the  courage  to  be 
downrightly  wicked  itself,  devours 
with  avidity,  by  way  of  consolation, 
the  details  of  the  wickedness  of  the 
more  reckless  ones.  Is  that  Chris- 
tianity? And  then  consider  the 
usual  programme  of  the  lives  of 
those  who  have  not  to  work  for 
their  bread.  Take  life  in  its  most 
harmless  phase.  Exclude,  if  you 
please,  even  scandal-mongering — 
a  weakness  common  to  both  sexes— 
and  all  that  kind  of  questionable 
conversation  which  I  can  answer  for 
one  sex,  at  least,  as  being  far  too 
prone  to  indulge  in :  and  look  at 
a  large  section  of  our  race  merely 
with  respect  to  its  negative  aspect- 
its  utter  inutility !  Think  of  the 
time,  and  the  talents,  and  the  ener- 
gies, and  the  money,  which  are 
squandered  in  the  pursuit  of  mere 
selfish  pleasure,  by  those  who  are 
almost  daily  rubbing  shoulders  with 
poverty,  and  ignorance,  and  degra- 
dation, of  every  description !" 

"As  for  the  ignorance  of  the 
lower  orders,  T  sometimes  wonder 
whether  we  have  any  right  to  con- 
sider it  more  unprofitable  than  the 
costly  accomplishments  of  many 
amongst  the  *  Upper  Ten,' "  said 
Ernest.  "  To  begin  with,  one  often 
finds  that  people  of  the  highest  rank 
and  position,  girls  as  well  as  men 
(excuse  me,  ladies,  for  saying  so), 
are  almost  as  ignorant  as  the  least 
instructed  amongst  the  lower  orders. 
At  least,  they  seem  unable  to  say  a 
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word  save  on  some  one  or  two 
subjects  which  chance  to  be  their 
'Shopr' 

Pour  Minnie  winced  a  little. 
Her  great  trial  in  her  married  life 
was  that  her  husband  seemed  not 
to  have  two  ideas  beyond  the  sub- 
jects of  horses  and  sokliers. 

I'.rnest,  who  was  looking  towards 
!Mrs.  Montagu  as  he  spoke,  did  not 
observe  the  cloud  which  passed 
over  her  face,  and  continued  : — 

"  Arid  then  our  masculine  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  your  feminine 
Music  and  Italian,  what  does  it  all 
tend  to  ?  Docs  it  heli)  to  make 
any  of  us  more  useful  members  of 
so-^iety?  I  often  wish  that  some 
really  useful  pursuits  could  be  found 
for  *  ladies  anil  gentlemen,'  so  that 
they  might  feel  that  they  were  some- 
thing better  and  had  more  of  a 
vocation  in  the  world  than  mere 
canary  birds  and  monkeys." 

"  That's  just  what  1  mean,"  said 
tlie  Major.  "  I  want  to  see  a  re- 
ligion which  woukl  lead  us  so  to 
think  the  '  whole  world  kin'  to  us, 
that  it  would  stimulate  us  to  impart 
to  those  around  us,  if  possible,  some 
of  the  blessings  which  we  ourselves 
enjoy.  It  is  in  this  way  that  1  read 
the  injunction — *  Let  him  that  has 
t^vo  coats  give  to  him  that  hath  none.' 
Our  religion,  if  there  is  anything  real 
and  genuine  about  it,  should  make 
us  feel  that  the  whole  human  family 
are  our  brethren,  and  induce  us  to 
exert  ourselves  a  little  more  than  we 
do  for  the  benefit  of  those  poorer 
or  less-favoured  brethren  who  fall 
within  the  limits  of  our  ken.  We, 
who  have  leisure,  should  form  or- 
ganisations for  visiting  the  poor  and 
the  afflicted,  and  those  who  are  suf- 
fering, for  the  education  of  youth, 
and  for  the  harmless  enterntainment 
of  those  who  are  othenvise  pre- 
cluded from  the  enjoyment  of  any 
but  debasing  amusements.  And  for 
these  ends,  we  should  deny  ourselves 
somewhat,  not  only  of  our  time,  but 
also  of  our  resources,  that  we  may 
be  able  the  better  to  communicate 


to  those  who  have  not  much  of  this 
world's  goods." 

"  But  do  I  understand  you  that 
you  would  have  us  withdraw  from< 
what  is  called  *  the  world,'  so  as  to 
be  able  the  better  to  devote  our- 
selves to  this  excellent  work  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Montagu. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it  1"  exclaimed  the 
Major,  with  warmth.     "  It  is  in  this 
that  I   think  many  of  our  *  pious ' 
people  are  so  grievously  mistaken. 
They  would  have  you  give  up  the 
world  .tee-totally ;  and  tell  you  that 
balls,  and  theatres,  and  all  that  sort . 
of  thing,  are  wrong.     Now  these,  I 
think,  are  most  mischievous  people. 
They   throw-  cold  water  upon  the 
small  spark  of  religion — the  tiny  in- 
stinct of  selfdenial   and  love    for 
others— w^hich  exists  in  the  breasts 
of  those  who  are  unavoidably  brought 
up  in  the  paths  of  fashion.     *  This  is 
a  hard  saying ;  who  [can  bear  it  ?* 
has  been  many  a  time  the  virtual 
exclamation  of  people  who  had  in 
them  a  germ  of  usefulness.     And  so 
they  have  given  up  the  thing  in  de- 
spair, without  even  making  an  ef- 
fort.    I  look  upon  it  as  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  routine  imposed 
by '  the  world  '  (as  it  is  called)  upon 
its  votaries,    to  devote  a   certain 
amount  of  time,  and  thought,  and 
energy,  and  means,  to  works  of  use- 
fuhiess.     And  I  believe  that  if  our 
clergy  were  to  begin  strenuously  to 
inculcate    such    a    doctrine,    they 
would  make    plenty   of  converts^ 
especially  from  among  the  ranks  of 
those  who  are  what  is  called  hlask; 
that    is   to   say,   those   who  have 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  cup  of 
pleasure,   and  found  out  its  utter 
shallowness ;  being,  in  point  of  fact^ 
endowed  by  nature  (although,  as 
yet,  they  know  it  not)  with  ener- 
gies for  better  things." 

"  I  fear  that  your  doctrine  is 
rather  a  dangerous  one,  Major,'* 
said  Mrs.  Montagu.  "  We  are  told 
that  no  man  can  serve  two  masters. 
We  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon. 
The  worldling  will  make  but  a  sorry 
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worker,  I  fear,  in  the  fields  which 
you  have  indicated." 

"  Nay,"  said  Ernest,  "  I  think  the 
Major  is  not  far  astray.  Some  world- 
lings, I  admit,  would  soon  tire,  if  put 
to  practical  work.  But  such  people  are 
to  be  found  in  every  phase  of  life. 
Those,  however,  who  have  real  en- 
ergy— though  dormant- -would  soon 
become  shining  Hghts  if  they  were 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  state  of 
human  suffering  or  human  degrada- 
tion such  as  would  stir  them  up  to 
the  cultivation  of  that  energy,  in 
order  that  they  might  alleviate  the 
suffering,  or  grapple  with  the  degra- 
dation. And  I  heartily  agree  with 
the  Major,  that  the  views  some 
straight-laced  people  hold  about  re- 
ligion and  its  duties  are  so  aggrava- 
ting, that  they  are  enough  to  provoke 
others,  not  constituted  like  them- 
selves, into  being  naughty  for  mere 
mischief  or  opposition's  sake,  or 
from  an  utter  hopelessness  of  con- 
forming to  such  a  model.  There  are 
people  in  the  world  whose  religious 
ardour  vents  itself  in  an  asceticism 
which  is  as  repugnant  to  some  minds, 
constituted  in  a  different  mould,  as 
downright  sin  would  be.  If  the 
repentant  Publican  was  preferred 
before  the  self  -  righteous  Phari- 
see in  the  parable,  I  earnestly  be- 
lieve that  the  man  or  the  woman 
whose  position  and  means  entitle 
them  to  enjoy  what  is  termed  *  so- 
ciety,' and  the  world's  innocent 
pleasures,  and  who  do  so  in  moder- 
ation, and  leaven  their  self-gratifica- 
tion with  a  fall  measure  of  well-doing 
to  the  less  favoured  world  around 
them, — I  believe,  I  say,  that  such  as 
these  will  earn  a  greater  share  of  the 
Divine  favour,  than  chilly-hearted 
piosities,  who,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  often  repudiate  enjoyments 
more  from  a  lack  of  taste  for  them, 
or  of  means  to  enjoy  them,  than  from 
any  real  self-discipline  or  self-denial." 

"  That  is  perfecdy  true,"  said  the 
Major.  "  And  when  we  see  people 
bitterly  censorious  in  their  judg- 
ment of  others,  we  may  generally 


feel  assured  that  they  deserve  no 
credit  for  their  own  spotlessness. 
Those  who,  by  the  Almighty's  help, 
have  schooled  themselves  into  ^a 
disregard  of  any  of  the  world's  less 
innocent  allurements,  generally  have 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  extent 
of  the  fascination  which  those  allure- 
ments possess,  to  enable  them  to 
judge  charitably  of  those  brothers 
or  sisters  who  have  unhappily  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  led  away  by 
them  !" 

"  I  now  can  understand  what  you 
meant.  Major,"  said  Minnie.  *'  When 
you  spoke  of  the  need  for  a  new 
interpreter  of  Christian  doctrine, 
at  first,  I  thought  that  you  wished 
some  really  new  and  easy  -  going, 
theoretical,  all-embracing  creed  to 
be  invented.  But  now  I  see  that 
you  merely  long  for  some  one  to 
arise  —  conspicuous  alike  for  his 
piety  and  for  his  ability — who,  hav- 
ing found  that  which  was  new  some 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  although 
the  Christian^ world  seems  to  have 
lost  it  since— the  keystone  of  our 
religion  —  shall  have  sufficient  en- 
ergy and  sufficient  influence  to  ex- 
hibit that  which  he  has  re-dis- 
covered, so  that  all  may  be  able  to 
see  and  to  recognise  it." 

"  And  what  do  you  call  the  key- 
stone of  our  religion,  dear  child  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Montagu. 

"  A  new  commandment  give  I 
unto  you — that  ye  love  one  another  1" 
Is  not  this  the  secret  of  real  Chris- 
tianity? Is  it  not  its  distinctive 
principle  ?  And  does  not  the  selfish, 
indolent,  and  contentious  Christian 
world  seem  to  have  lost  it  ?  If  we 
had  the  spirit  of  love  working  active 
amongst  us  in  all  its  fulness,  would 
it  not  become  our  greatest  delight 
to  relieve  the  distressed  and  comfort 
the  afflicted;  and  should  we  not 
shrink  >vith  repugnance  from  any- 
thing like  sectarian  animosity — from 
heedless  condemnation,  or  from  pas 
sing  uncharitably-severe  judgments 
upon  those  around  us  ?  And  we  can 
live  this  Christian  life  while  at   the 
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same  time  innocently  enjoying  our-  "  You  have  expressed  my  senti- 

selves.      He  who  healed  the  sick,  ments  as  I  could  not  m}'self  have 

and  comforted  the  weeping  sisters  done,"  said  the  Major  heartily.  "l^Iay 

of  Lazarus,  difl  not  think  it  frivolous  it  not  be  long  before  the  Christian 

or  wrong  to  take  a  seat  at  the  mar-  World  re-discovers  its   lost    key- 

riage-feast  in  Cana  1"  stone  !" 


THE    CHASE. 

Spf-kfj,  speed,  gallant  Malcolm,  your  boat  through  the  foam, 
Many  miles  still  divide  you  from  safety  and  home ; 
Your  broadsword  is  wet  with  the  blood  of  the  slain, 
And  vengeance  scowls  red  on  the  brows  of  McLean. 

The  moonlight  is  sleeping  on  heather  and  lake, 
15ut  there's  light  in  the  east  where  the  sun  has  to  break. 
Awake  1  oh  ye  sleepers,  make  haste  to  the  shore, 
Or  Malcolm  returns  to  his  kinsmen  no  more. 

As  the  hawk  cleaves  the  air  when  the  eagle  pursues, 
As  the  hart  runs  with  speed  from  the  hunter  and  grews, 
The  boat  of  young  Malcolm  flew  on  like  the  wind, 
And  the  bark  of  his  focmen  rushed  closely  behind. 

A  braver  young  clansman  ne'er  handled  claymore, 
Thnn  he  who  now  jnits  all  his  might  to  the  oar, 
lUit  to  turn  back  and  fight  would  be  courage  in  vain, 
There's  a  dozen  to  one,  and  each  foe  a  M*Lean. 

Row  swifter,  row  swifter,  the  foemen  are  near ! 
There's  a  prayer  on  his  lips,  on  his  eyehds  a  tear ; 
For  he  thinks  with  deep  love  of  his  home  by  the  bum, 
\Vherc  his  grey-headed  mother  awaits  his  return. 

And  he  thinks  of  his  beautiful  Flora  in  pain, — 
Is  lie  never  to  see  and  to  kiss  her  again  ? 
Awake  I  oh  ye  clansmen,  make  haste  to  the  shore, 
Or  Malcolm  returns  to  his  Flora  no  more. 

Love  and  vengeance  are  running  a  terrible  race : 

Turn,  Malcolm,  and  grapple,  and  die  face  to  face. 

In  the  name  of  your  sire,  draw  your  claymore  again. 

And  once  more  please  his  ghost  with  the  blood  of  McLean. 

A  hound  loudly  bays  from  the  gorge  of  the  glen. 
And  down  like  a  cloud  come  the  Cameron  men. 
Their  tartans  are  waving,  their  claymores  are  drawn, 
And  their  dirks  faintly  gleam  in  the  grey  light  of  dawn. 

Return,  oh  ye  baffled  ones,  swiftly  retake 
Your  way,  sore  in  heart,  o'er  the  waves  of  the  lake. 
Young  Malcolm  steps  out  'mid  his  kinsmen  on  shore, 
And  returns  to  his  mother  and  Flora  asthore. 
London,  R.  C.  F.  Hannay. 
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f(io7)  A.D.  1802. — Lord  Redes- 
dale  (John  Mitford). — Amongst  the 
families  of  the  north  of  England 
who  trace  their  remote  histories 
back  to  times  long  before  the  Con- 
quest, are  the  Mitfords,  of  Mitford 
Castle,  in  the  county  Northumber- 
land. Descended  from  a  junior 
branch  of  this  ancient  family  was 
John  Mitford,  barrister-at-law,  who 
lived  at  Gilbury  House,  Hants,  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century:  he 
had  two  sons,  both  members  of  the 
bar,  and  both  remarkable  men  in 
their  day.  William,  the  elder,  was 
the  author  of  a  work  of  great  learn- 
ing, research,  and  merit  —  The  History 
of  Greece,  which,  commencing  cen- 
turies before  the  Trojan  war,  comes 
down  to  the  time  of  Alexander.^ 
John,  the  younger  brother,  having 
"  eaten  all  his  dinners "  in  the 
Middle  Temple,  was  called  in  due 
time  to  the  bar,  and  immediately 
entered  on  the  active  duties  of  the 
laborious  profession  he  had  chosen. 
It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark 
that  he  and  Lord  Clare  were  both 
born  in  the  same  year,  1748.  Author 
of  a  work  well  known  to  every 
Equity  draughtsman,^  he  soon  came 
to  the  foremost  ranks  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  was  appointed,  on 
the  first  vacancy,  to  the  situation  of 
Justice  of  the  General  Sessions  of 
Cardigan,  Pembroke,  and  Carmar- 
then. In  178S  he  was  returned  to 
Parliament  for  Beeralston,  county 
Devon,  and  he  subsequently  sat 
for  East  Looe,  in  Cornwall. 

His  voice,  in  his  early  career, 
had  ever  been  raised  on  the  side  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.     In  the 


House  of  Commons  he  obtained,  ia 
1789,  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
relieve  the  Roman  Catholics  from 
several  of  the  cruel  enactments 
which  were  passed  against  them  in 
former  years.  His  exertions,  often 
clouded,  were  ultimately,  in  1791^ 
crowned  with  success,  when  he  had 
the  gratification  of  seeing  an  act 
passed,  which  enacted  that  such 
Roman  Catholics  as  shall  have 
taken  certain  statutable  oaths,  there- 
by prescribed,  should  not  be  prose- 
cutable for  being  Papists. 

Mitford  was  now  (\ye  speak  of 
1795)  ^^  leader  of  the  Chancery- 
bar,  and  honours  flowed,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  upon  him :  appointed 
Chancellor  of  the  Bishop  of  Durtiam 
and  Solicitor-general  for  England,  he 
was  rewarded,  too,  with  knighthood 
by  the  Crown :  and  yet,  strange  though 
it  may  seem,  he  was  then  the  prime 
mover  in  the  House  of  Commons  of 
every  motion  in  favour  of  extending 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  denouncing  the  enact- 
ments against  the  Papists,  as  both 
sanguinary  and  severe. 

His  liberality,  however,  ceased 
on  his  being  appointed  Attorney- 
general  for  England,  in  1799,  ^^^ 
from  that  time  forward  he  appears 
to  have  been  the  most  uncompromis- 
ing of  the  enemies  of  the  Romish 
Church.  On  the  i8th  February, 
1 80 1,  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,^  a  post  which 
he  filled  with  honour  to  himself 
during  the  brief  space  of  one  year. 
Lord  Clare's  health  had  rapidly 
declined  after  his  exclusion  from 
the  No-Popery  cabinet  of  Mr.  Ad- 


^  Vide  William  Mitford's  History  of  Greece,  with  Preface,  by  his  brother,  Lord 
Redesdale. 

^  Mitford  on  Pleading.     5th  edition. 

^  Manning's  Lives  of  ths  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  p.  473. 
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dington,  in  1801  :  his  lordship,  as 
we  have  seen,  remained  in  London 
during  the  formation  of  the  new 
Ministry,  but  he  was  never  even 
once  consulted  by  his  Majesty's 
advisers  ;  and  as  it  too  often  happens 
that  misfortunes  never  come  alone,  so 
he  had  his  malady  further  increased 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  which  has- 
tened his  dissolution. 

The  precarious  state  of  Lord 
Clare's  health  then  opened  a  wide 
scene  for  political  intrigue.  Mr. 
Abbott,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
watched  the  minutest  changes  in  his 
deatli  sickness,  but  when  it  appeared 
all  hope  of  his  recovery  was  past,  and 
that  his  senses  were  failing  fast,  he 
set  out  for  l^ngland,  and  arrived  in 
Downing  Street  several  hours  before 
those  who  were  anxiously  awaiting 
the  Chancellor's  decease.  The  race 
was  to  the  swift,  and  Abbott's  pro- 
posed arrangements  took  place 
accordingly.  Sir  John  Mitford  was 
appointed  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land,^ and  with  the  Great  Seal 
received  the  dignity  of  a  peerage 
by  the  title  of  Baron  Redesdale. 
Previous  to  his  resigning  the  office 
of  Speaker,  he  informed  Mr.  Leigh, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  His  Majesty  having  appointed 
him  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
Ireland,  it  had  become  necessary 
that  he  should  resign  the  Chair  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  When 
this  letter  had  been  read,  ^Ir.  Ad- 
dington  informed  the  House,  that 
His  Majesty  permitted  them  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  choice  of  a  new  Speaker, 
and  the  following  day  being  ap- 
pointed, Mr.  Abbott  was  elected 
without  a  division. 

The  Chancellor  then  proceeded 
to  Dublin,  and  entered  on  his  duties 
of  office.  His  first  movement  ap- 
pears to  have  been  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  the  bar.  He  gave  them 
numberless  entertainments,  at  which 
a  multitude  of  jokes  are  related  by 
Sir  Jonah  J3arrington  to  have  freely 


passed  around  ;  but  why  those  vapid 
pleasantries — forwitticismstherewere 
none — could  have  been  collected  by 
that  learned  author,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  on  the  principle  laid 
down  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield ,  that  "  the  jests  of 
the  rich  are  ever  successful."  Had 
the  following  occurred  at  any  table 
other  than  a  Chancellor's,  and  had 
these  jokes  been  perpetrated  by  any 
other  than  an  Attorney-general,  who 
would  think  for  one  moment  of 
recording  such  slang  ? 

"Lord  Redesdale  was  much 
(though  unintentionally)  annoyed  by 
Lord  Norbury  at  one  of  the  first 
dinners  he  gave  as  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  to  the  judgesand  King's  coun- 
sel. Having  heard  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Irish  bar  (of  whom  he 
was  then  quite  ignorant)  were  con- 
sidered extremely  witty,  and  being 
desirous,  if  j.ossible,  to  adapt  himself 
to  their  habits,  his  lordship  had 
obviously  got  together  some  of  his 
best  bar  remarks  to  repeat  to  his  com- 
pany as  occasion  offered,  and  if  he 
could  not  be  humorous,  he  deter- 
mined at  least  to  be  entertaining.* 

"  The  first  of  his  lordship's  obser- 
vations after  dinner  was,  telling  us 
that  he  had  been  a  Welsh  judge,  and 
had  found  great  difficulty  in  pro- 
nouncing the  double  consonants- 
that  occur  in  the  Welsh  proper  names. 
'After  much  trial,'  continued  his- 
lordship,  *  I  found  that  the  difficulty 
w^as  mastered  by  moving  the  tongue 
alternately  from  one  dog-tooth  to 
the  other.'  Lord  Norbury  (Attorney- 
general)  seemed  quite  delighted 
with  this  discovery,  and  requested 
to  know  his  lordship's  dentist,  'as- 
he  had  lost  one  of  his  dog-teeth,  and 
would  immediately  get  another  in 
place  of  it.' "  Why  Sir  Jonah  Har- 
rington, who  was  one  of  the  com- 
pany on  that  evening,  could  think  this 
absurd  remark  worth  narrating,  is  mar- 
vellous in  the  extreme.  "No  doubt,*^ 
he  adds,  "thiswent  off  flatly  enough," 


*  riowdcn's  History  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p.  124. 
'  Sir  Jonah  Barrington's  Tersonal  Sketches. 
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rupted,  and  it  was.^  Not  a  journal- 
ist or  printer  in  Ireland  would  admit 
a  reflection  on  the  Government. 
But  the  spirit  of  resistance  was  still 
abroad.  The  peace  of  Amiens, 
whir.li  had  been  proclaimed  on  the 
ibt  hr.'jary,  icoi,  between  Kng- 
lanrl  and  1- ranee,  had  bc.;n  a  short- 
lived one.  War  was  declared  between 
the  two  countries  on  the  i8th  Mav, 
1803,  and  on  the  ni.L'}.t  of  tr.c  23rd 
(supra,  page  519,  column  i,  line  11; 
of  July  following:  another  insurrection 
broke  out  in  I/uiyliii,  the  principal 
director,  an  1  prime  mover,  being 
Robert  Lmiuct,  a  young  man  oif 
gre.U  t:::'::/.s  r.ryl  brilliant  imairina- 
tion.  JI>  d'j^ii'n  was  to  establish  an 
indep.-:.''.'-'nt  Irish  Republic,  and  he 
hope  I  Lj  accomplish  this  by  striking 
a  decisive  blow  in  the  capital.  The 
insurgents,  however,  were  few ;  not 
even  fvo  hundred  men  could  be 
collected  together  on  that  fatal 
night. 

Knimett,  to  th  j  last,  had  counted 
on  laror  bodies  of  men,  but  in  this 
he  wii-  deceived,  yet  even  so  he 
resolv;;  i  to  sally  out  with  such  poor 
follow  '..r^  as  he  had,  march  upon  the 
Casil-;,  aiifl,  if  necessary,  meet  death 
in  hi-  course. 

Tile  motley  assembly  of  armed 
men,  Sf;:ne  of  them  intoxicated, 
man  he!  rdong  'J"!ir  mas  Street,  with 
their  ii!i.'i:!i;py  leader  at  their  head, 
who  was  endeavouring  to  maintain 
sonic  onler,  with  the  assistance  of 
Stafforfl,  a  man  who  remained  close 
by  him  throughout  this  scene,  and 
faithful  l(j  the  last.  It  was  now  about 
half-jxi.^t  i^.ine,  and  quite  dark.  The 
sequel  i-.  painful  to  tell ;  yet  it  must 
be  t'»ld.     lJ(xtor  Madden  says  : — 

"  The  stragglers  in  the  rear  soon 
commenced  acts  of  pillage  and  assas- 
sination. The  first  murderous  attack 
committed  in  Thomas  Street  was 
not  that  made  on  Lord  Kil warden, 
as  we  find  by  the  following  account 
in  a  newsj;a])er  of  that  day  : — 

A  ^Ir.  Leech,  of  the  Cu.stom- 


(i  < 


House,  was  passing  through  Thomas 
Street,  in  a  hackrey-coach,  when  he 
was  stopped  by  the  rabble;  they 
dragged  him  out  of  the  coach,  with- 
out any  inquir)'— it  seemed  enough 
that  he  was  a  respectable  man ;  he 
fell  on  his  knees,  implored  their 
mercy,  but  all  in  I'ain  \  they  began 
their  work  of  blood,  and  gave  him 
a  frightful  pike-wound  in  the  groin; 
Their  attention  was  then  diverted 
from  their  humbler  victim  by  the 
approach  of  Lord  Kilwarden's  coach. 
Mr.  Leech  then  succeeded  in  creep- 
ing to  Vicar  Street  watch-house, 
where  he  lay  a  considerable  time, 
apparently  dead  from  loss  of  blood* 
but  hafipily  recovered  from  his 
wound.' " 

Now,  of  all  the  judges,  and  other 
high  official  persons  in  Ireland,  in 
those  days,  not  one  was  so  estimable, 
so  good,  and  so  humane,  as  Lord 
Kihvarden,  Chief-Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench.-  He  had  often  stood  between 
an  innocent  prisoner  and  the  death 
to  Avhich  his  enemies  had  already 
doomed  him.  Most  unfortunately, 
just  as  the  mad  mob  of  rioters  had 
got  beyond  the  control  of  their 
leader,  and  had  already  dipped  their 
hands  In  blood,  a  private  carriage 
was  seen  moving  along  that  part  of 
Thomas  Street  Avhich  leads  to  Vicar 
Street.  It  was  stop])ed  and  attacked  ; 
Lord  Kihvarden,  who  was  inside, 
with  his  daughter  and  his  nephew, 
the  Rev.  Richard  Wolfe,  cried  out : 
**//  is  /,  Kilwardm^  Chief-Justice  of 
the  King's  Bench*'  A  man,  whose 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Shannon, 
rushed  forward,  plunged  his  pike 
into  his  body,  crying  out:  "Yoir 
are  the  man  I  want."  A  portmanteau 
was  then  taken  out  of  tiie  carriage, 
broken  open,  and  rifled  of  its- 
contents  ;  his  lordship,  mortally 
wounded,  was  dragged  out  on  the 
pavement,  and  several  additional 
wounds  inflicted  onhim.  His  nephew 
endeavoured  to  make  his  escape,  but 
was  taken,  and  put  to  death.     The 


^  Plowden'fi  History  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.,  21KI  part,  p.  171. 
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unfortunate  young  lady  remained  in 
the  carriage,  till  one  of  the  leaders 
rushed  for\vard,  took  her  from  the 
carriage,  and  led  her  through  the 
rabble  to  an  adjoining  house ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  in 
the  midst  of  this  scene  of  sanguinary 
tumult,  no  injury  or  insult  was  offered 
to  her,  or  attempted  to  be  offered, 
by  the  infuriated  rabble.  Mr.  Fitz- 
Gerald  states  that  the  person  who 
rescued  her  from  her  dreadful  situa- 
tion was  Robert  Emmet. 

Miss  Wolfe,  after  remaining  some 
time  in  the  place  of  refuge  she  was 
placed  in,  proceeded  on  foot  to  the 
Castle,  and  entered  the  Secretary's 
office,  in  a  distracted  state,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  bearer  of 
the  intelligence  of  her  father's  mur- 
der. Lord  Kilwarden  was  found 
lying  on  the  pavement  dreadfully 
and  mortally  wounded.  When  the 
street  was  cleared  of  the  insurgents, 
he  was  carried,  almost  lifeless,  to  the 
watch-house  in  Vicar  Street. 

This  foul  murder  was  an  atrocity 
really  horrible.  Reasons  have  been 
assigned  or  suirgested  for  it ;  as  that 
the  man  who  first  attacked  him  had 
had  a  relative  sentenced  to  death  by 
his  lordship,  that  he  was  mistaken 
forLordCarletun,av<^ryditTerentkind 
of  judge  ;  but  the  odious  deed  stands 
out  in  all  its  bloody  horror,  no  bet- 
ter—but also  no  worse — than  many 
of  the  outrages  done  upon  the  people 
in  '98,  by  Orange  Yeomanry  and 
Ascendancy  magistrates.^ 

Doctor  Madden  thus  narrates  the 
close  of  this  dreadful  affair  : — 

"  Emmet  halted  his  party  at  the 
Market-house,  with  the  view  of  re- 
storing order,  but  tumult  and  insub- 
ordination prevailed.  During  his 
ineftectual  etforts,  word  was  brought 
that  Lord  Kilwarden  was  murdered ; 
he  retraced  his  steps,  proceeded  to- 
wards the  scene  of  the  barbarous 
outrage,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  returned  to  his  party  ;  from 
that  moment  he  gave  up  all  hope  of 
effecting  any  national   object.     He 


saw  that  his  attempt  had  merged 
into  a  work  of  pillage  and  murder. 
He  and  a  few  of  the  leaders  who 
were  about  him    abandoned  their 
project  and  their  followers.     A  de- 
tachment of  the  military  made  its 
appearance  at  the   corner  of  Cut- 
purse-row,  and  commenced  firing  on 
the  insurgents,  who  immediately  fled 
in   all   directions.      The    rout  was 
general  in  less  than  an  hour  from 
the  time  they  sallied  forth  from  the 
depot.     The  only  place  where  any- 
thing like  resistance  was  made  was 
in    the     Coombe,    where    Colonel 
Brown  was  killed,  and  two  members 
of  the  Liberty  Rangers,  Messrs.  Ed- 
monston   and  Parker.     The  guard- 
house of  the  Coombe  had  been  un- 
successfully attacked,   though  with 
great  determination  ;  and    a   great 
many  dead  bodies  were  found  there." 
So  unexpected  was  the  insurrec- 
tion that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was 
actually  entertaining  on  that  even- 
ing, at  dinner  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  several  others,^  at  the  Vice-Regal 
Lodge,  a  place  almost  entirely  with- 
out protection. 

His  friends  then  besought  of  Em- 
met to  fly,  while  there  was  yet  time  : 
they  implored  of  him   to    seek  in 
another   country  that   safety  which 
was  no  longer  afforded   to  him  in 
this.     He  consented ;  had  he  then 
fled  his  life  would  have  been  spared, 
but  there  was  one  dearer  to  him  than 
life,   and   that   one  was  Sarah  the 
daughter  of  John  Philpot  Curran, 
and,  come  what  may,  he  was  resolved 
to  see  her  once  again  before  leaving 
his   native    shores.     How    to    cor- 
respond with  her,  and  how  to  wish 
her    a  png  farewell,* these  were  the 
thoughts   that   were    uppermost   in 
his  mind.     He  did  meet  her,  but  it 
was  the  meeting  before  death.— It 
was  the  meeting  of  another  Olinda 
and  Sophronia : 

Too  long  for  thee  I  mourned  my  life  dis- 
joined, 
And  now  in  death  a  hapless  meeting  find.* 

Every  moment  of  delay  made  hit 


^  Plowden's  History  of  Ireland,  vol   i.  171. 

^  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered,  book  ii.,  line  255. 
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escape  more  difficult  to  accomplish. 
The  bloodhounds  were  on  his 
track  ;  they  followed  and  found  him-, 
and  on  the  same  night  he  was 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  and 
on  the  1 6  til  of  September  following 
was  put  o!i  his  trial  for  high-treason, 
at  a  special  commission  before  1-ord 
Norbury,  Baron  George,  and  l^aron 
Daly.  The  unfortunate  young  man 
was  found  guilty  ;  the  presiding  judge 
then  asked  him  had  he  anything  to 
say  why  sentence  of  death  and  execu- 
tion should  not  be  passed  against 
him  ?  In  language  that  can  never 
be  forgotten  he  thus  replied  -} 

"  Why  sentence  of  death  and  execu- 
tion should  not  be  pronounced  against 
me,   I    have   nothing  to   say.     But 
why  my  name  and  character  should 
not     be    transmitted     to    posterity 
loaded    witli  the  foulest  obliquies,  I 
have  much  to  say.     A  man  in  my 
situation    has   not   only   to  combat 
with  the  ditficulties  of  fortime,  but 
with  those  of  prejudice.  I'he  sentence 
of  the  law  wliich  delivers  over  his 
body  to  the  executioner  consigns  his 
name   to   obliquy.     The  man  dies, 
but   his   memorv   lives.     And   that 
mine  may  not  forfeit  all   claim   to 
the   respect   of  my  countrymen,  I 
use    this   opportunity   to   vindicate 
myself  from  some   of   the   charges 
brought  against   me.     Let  what   I 
have  to  say,  and  the  few  observations 
I  have  to  make  as  to  my  i)rinciples 
and  motives,  glide  down  the  surface 
of  the  stream  of  your  recollection, 
till  the  storm  shall  have  subsided, 
with  which   it   is  already  buffeted. 
Were  I  to   suffer  d?ath   only  after 
having    been     adjudged     guilty,    I 
should  bow  my  neck  in  silence  to 
the  stroke.     But  I  am  accused  of 
being  an  emissary  of  France,  of  being 
an  agent   of   that    country  in    the 
heart  of  my  own.     It  is  false.     I  am 
no   emissary.     I   did    not  wish    to 

deliver  up  my  country  to  a  foreign 
power,  and  least  of  all  to  France  .  . 
.  .  When  we  review  the  conduct  of 


France  towards  other  countries,  could 
we  expect  better  from  her?  Look 
to  Holland,  look  to  Italy,  look 
to  Switzerland,  to  every  country 
through  which  she  has  pushed  her 
victories  I  Let  not  any  man  attaint 
my  memory,  by  believing  that  I 
could  hope  for  pardon  through  the 
aid  of  France,  and  betray  the  sacred 
cause  of  liberty  by  committing  it  to 
the  power  of  her  most  determined 
foe  ...  .  Were  my  country  once 
freed  from  the  yoke  of  England, 
had  my  countrj'men  a  country  to 
defend,  would  I  then  call  on  them, 
*  Be  united  and  fear  no  force  with- 
out. Look  not  for  your  arms, 
oppose  them  with  your  hearts.  With 
the  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  torch 
in  the  other  oppose  and  force  them 
with  patriotism,  love  of  liberty,  and 
with  courage.' "  .  .  .  . 

Reminded  more  than  once  by 
Lord  Norbury,  that  the  court  would 
not  permit  him  to  give  utterance 
to  treasonable  expressions,  Emmet 
thus  concluded : — 

'*  My  Lord,  I  did  not  mean  to 
utter  treason.  I  did  not  mean  to 
use  seditious  language.  I  did  not 
even  seek  to  exculpate  myself.  I 
did  only  endeavour  to  explain  the 
obvious  principles  on  which  I  acted, 
without  even  as  much  as  an  attempt 
at  their  application.  Where  is  the 
boasted  freedom  of  your  constitu- 
tion —  where  tlie  impartiality  and 
clemency  of  your  courts  of  justice,— 
if  a  wretched  culprit  about  to  be 
given  over  to  the  executioner,  be 
not  suffered  to  vindicate  his  motives 
from  the  asj^ersions  of  calumny  ? 

"You,  my  lord,  are  the  judge — I  am 
the  culprit ;  but  you,  my  lord,  are  a 
man,  and  I  am  another.  And  as  a 
man  to  whom  fame  is  dearer  than 
life,  I  will  use  the  last  moments  of 
that  life  in  rescuing  my  name  and 
memory  from  the  foul  and  odious  im- 
putations thrown  upon  them.  If  the 
spirit  of  the  illustrious  dead  can  wit- 
ness the  scenes  of  this  transitory  life. 


^  Vide  Ridgcway's  Report  of  Emmet's  trial. — Plowden,  vol.  i.  p.  2l6. 
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•dear  shade  of  my  venerable  father, 
look  down  with  a  virtuous  scrutiny 
on  your  suifcrini:,^  son, and  see,  has  he 
deviated  for  a  moment  from  those 
moral  and  patriotic  lessons  which  you 
taught  him.  :md  which  he  nowdiesfor. 

"As to  inc,  my  lords,  I  have  been 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  truth  and 
liberty.  There  have  I  extinguished 
the  torch  of  friendship,  and  offered 
up  the  idol  of  ni}'  soul,  the  object  of 
my  affections.  Inhere  have  I  parted 
-with  all  th.it  could  be  dear  to  me  in 
this  life,  and  nothing  now  remains 
but  the  C'ild  lionours  of  the  grave 
My  lamp  of  life  is  nearly  extinguished. 
My  race  is  hni>hed,  and  the  grave 
opens  to  receive  me.  All  I  request 
at  my  depiirture  from  this  world  is 
the  charity  of  its  silence.  Let  no 
man  write  my  epitaph — no  man  can 
write  my  epitaph.  And  as  no  man 
who  knows  my  motives  dares  to  vin- 
dicate them.  s(.i  let  no  man  who  is 
ignorant  of  them  with  prejudice  as- 
perse them,  till  my  country  has  taken 
her  rank  amon^^st  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Then  only  can  my  epitaph  be 
written,  and  dicn  alone  can  my  cha- 
racter be  vindicated — I  have  done." 

On  the  2 oth  September  he  was  ex- 
ecuted in  Thomas-street.  Strange 
though  it  seem,  the  place  of  his  in- 
terment is  even  now  the  subject- 
matter  of  dispute.  Some  have  said 
that  he  was  buried  in  St.  Michan's 
churchyard,  and  others  that  he  was 
buried  in  St.  Peter's;  whilst  others, 
and  amongst  them  George  Petrie, 
the  eminent  antic[uarian,  say  that  his 
remains  were  laid  in  the  old  church- 
yard of  Glasnevin,  under  an  unin- 
scribed  headstone  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  entrance-gate.  The  entire 
aspect  of  the  place  forcibly  reminds 
one  of  Moore's  description  of  Em- 
met's grave — 

Oh,  breathe  not  his    name  :  let  it  sleep  in 

the  shade, 
"Where,  coll  and  unhonoured,  his  relics  are 

laid. 

The  revolt  suppressed,  an  Act  was 
brought  into  Parliament  for  the  sus- 


pension of  the  writ  q{ Habeas  Corpus. 
During  the  debate,  the  Irish  govern- 
ment was  eulogised  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  "  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord 
Hardwicke,"  he  said,  "was  admir- 
able. On  the  signing  of  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  in  1802,  Lord  Haxdwicke 
was  anxious  to  give  up  to  the  people 
the  established  forms  of  law  and 
justice.  Since  that  time  an  eminent 
legal  character  in  Ireland,  (Lord 
Clare)  has  been  succeeded  by  a 
person  who  had  filled  the  chair  of 
that  House  (Lord  Rcdesdale),  but 
of  whom  he  would  snv  nothing,  as 
there  could  be  but  on-  opinion  as  to 
his  merit,  only  to  obsei  \  e,  that  Lord 
Hardwicke  having  the  .alvice  of  that 
distinguished  person,  afforded  an  ad- 
ditional pledge  that  in  such  haiids 
the  great  powers  he  proposed  to  give 
would  be  safe.*' 

"Little,"  wTites  Plowden,  "did 
Mr.  Addington  foresee  the  conse- 
quence of  boasting  that  Lord  Hard- 
>vicke  and  the  Irish  government 
moved  under  the  influence  of  Lord 
Redesdale.  Subsequent  events  will 
bring  forth  the  policy,  sentiments,  and 
conduct,  of  that  nobleman  towards 
Ireland."! 

The  rebellion  stamped  out — the 
whole  conduct  of  the  Hardwicke 
administration  came  to  be  con- 
sidered: the  threatened  outbreak 
which  was  known  to  thousands, 
was  unknown  to  the  Government, 
and  when  all  was  past,  the  shal- 
low agents  of  that  Government 
displayed  their  folly  in  a  senseless 
device.  A  young  adventurer  by 
the  name  of  Houlton,  intimated 
to  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, that  he  had  information  of 
importance  to  impart.  The  in- 
timation procured  him  instant 
admission  to  the  Privy  Council, 
which  assembled  with  Lord  Redes- 
dale at  their  head,  and  gave  every 
credit  to  his  report,  which  in  effect 
was,  that  there  was  a  fleet  of  smug- 
glers and  insurgents  in  full  sail  from 


*  Plowden's  History  of  Ireland  since  the  Union,  vol.  i.  p.  195. 
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Belfast,  to  surprise  the  Pigeon  House, 
and  thence  to  proceed  to  the  Castle. 
He  gained  further  credence  by  his 
statement  of  what  he  himself  could 
achieve.  The  result  was  that  they 
agreed  to  equip  him  instantly  with 
a  cocked-hat  and  feathers,  and  send 
him  down  to  Belfast,  to  tempt,  to 
deceive,  and  to  betray.  Houlton  af- 
fected great  modesty  and  modera- 
tion before  the  Council :  he  stated 
that  one  hundred  guineas  would 
answer  his  first  and  immediate  ob- 
ject. Lord  Redesdale  sympathised 
with  the  zeal  of  this  spy,  and  j^ressed 
five  hundred  guineas  upon  Iiim  in 
the  first  instance,  observing  that  he 
could  do  nothing  with  a  hundred, 
and  gave  him  an  assurance  that 
thousands  would  not  be  wanting  if 
he  found  occasion  for  them.^ 

About  the  time  that  this  adven- 
turous informer  was  equij^peil,  in- 
stnictions  were  prepared  to  be  sent 
to  Sir  Charles  Ross,  who  then  com- 
manded at  Belfast  to  apprise  him 
that  the  rebel  general  was  a  confi- 
dential servant  of  the  Castle,  and 
was  not  to  be  interrupted  in  his 
progress  of  temptation  and  seduction, 
but  was  rather  to  be  aided  and 
assisted,  as  he  should  desire  and 
suggest.  The  express  was  forwanlcd 
by  an  ordinary  Dragoon,  but  Houl- 
ton, conceiving  that  he  could  not 
travel  too  fiist,  hired  a  coach  and  four, 
and  arrived  in  Belfast  a  considerable 
time  before  the  dragoon  with  the 
advice  of  his  advent ;  and  the  result 
was,  that  when  in  the  act  of  spouting 
treason,  and  endeavouring  to  entrap 
the  unwary  multitude,  the  miscreant 
was  arrested  and  sent  back  under  a 
strong  guard  to  Dublin.  The  matter 
soon  came  to  light,  and  much  damage 
was  done  to  the  Government  by  the 
discovery. 

A  motion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  His  Majesty's  Government  in  Ire- 
land was  brought  on  by  Sir  John 
Wrottesley,  in  relation  to  the  insur- 


rection of  the  23rd  of  July.  This 
motion  was  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring the  way  to  bring  back  Mr. 
Pitt  to  office,  by  exposing  the  embe- 
cility  and  remissness  of  the  admin- 
istration of  Mr.  Addington.  It  was 
on  that  occasion  that  Mr.  Canning  in- 
troduced the  weak  and  inflammatory 
letters  of  Lord  Redesdale  to  the  Earl 
of  Fingal  to  the  consideration  of 
the  House.  He  observed  that  **  Lord 
Redesdale,  after  the  contemptible 
number  and  means  of  the  late  insur- 
rection had  been  fully  disclosed  to  the 
Irish  Government,  had  most  unwar- 
rantably asserted  that  it  was  an  insur* 
rection  of  whole  classes  of  rebels ; 
thereby  making  an  imputation  against 
three-fourths  of  the  peoi)le  of  Ireland; 
that  they  had,  it  was  tnie,  furnished 
from  the  whole  country  but  eighty 
rebels,  of  which,  according  to  the  mi- 
nisterial statement,  it  consisted."  He 
then  read,  with  shame  and  indigna- 
tion, the  correspondence  bet\ycen 
the  Chancellor  and  the  noble  Earl. 

The  letters  which  caused  so  much 
excitement  were  four  in  number.  It 
appeared  that  after  the  insurrection 
had  been  suppressed, Lord  Fingal  had 
solicited  the  commission  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  of  Meath  \  the  Chan- 
cellor sent  him  the  warrant  for  his 
appointment,  and  he  accompanied  it 
with  a  letter  the  first  part  of  which 
was  an  instruction  upon  the  duties  of 
active  loyalty ;  in  the  second  he 
stated,  that  so  long  as  the  Catholic 
clergy  taught  their  Hocks  that  unity 
was  an  essential  requisite  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  so  long  would  they 
inculcate  hatred  and  treason  to  their 
legitimate  sovereign,  should  he  not 
submit  to  the  Church  of  Rome.'*^ 

In  his  second  letter,  the  Chancel- 
lor attributed  the  late  insurrection, 
"  To  the  difference  in  religious  opin- 
ions of  the  bulk  of  the  people,  who^ 
heedless  themselves  about  their  con- 
stitutional rights,  were  taught  and 
encouraged  by  their  clergy  to  de- 
mand an  equal  participation  of  them 


^  Plowden's  History  of  Ireland  since  the  Union,  vol.  i.  p.  223. 
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with  Protestants,  whom  they  refuse 
consider  brethren  in  Christ."  The 
Chancellor  then  went  on  to  arraign 
a  pastoral  of  Dr.  Troy,  published  in 
the  year  1793,  "On  the  Duties  of  a 
Christian  Citizen,"  a  work  which  it 
was  said  savoured  strongly  of  repub- 
licanism, but  which  was  written  to 
prove  that  the  Church  of  Rome  had 
not  in  times  past  been  invariably 
in  favour  of  arbitrary  Governments. 
The  Chancellor  then  concluded  by 
asserting  that  loyalty  could  not  pre- 
vail in  the  Catholic  body  until  their 
clergy  siiould  cease  to  preach  the 
doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation.^ 

In  his  third  letter.  Lord  Redes- 
dale  urged  the  temporal  degradation 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  by  the 
French  tyrant  as  a  reason  for  the 
Irish  clergy's  disclaiming  the  doc- 
trine of  exclusive  salvation,  so  dis- 
stnictive  of  the  repose  of  mankind. 
That  it  is  mockery  and  folly  for 
priests  to  pretend  to  exhort  their 
flocks  to  loyalty,  whilst  they  tell 
them  tiiat  all  who  refuse  to  obey  the 
Church  are  rebels  to  God."  He 
then  charged  that  Catholics  who 
were  under  the  instruction  of  their 
priests  came  from  all  parts  of  Ireland 
to  effect  the  horrid  purposes  mani- 
fested on  the  23rd  of  July. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  letter,  he 
insisted,  "  that  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  conduct  of  the  lower  orders  of 
Catholics  shewed  that  the  duties  of 
loyalty  were  not  effectually  taught 
to  tliem,  and  that  many  of  the  higher 
orders  both  clergy  and  laity  are  not 
impressed  with  them."  He  then  con- 
cluded by  stating  that  "  the  priests 
of  the  Romish  persuasion,  who  had 
never  taken,  and  never  would  take, 
honest  and  constitutional  means  to 
make  their  congregations  loyal  sub- 
jects of  the  Protestant  Government 
of  this  country." 

To  those  insulting  communications 
Lord  Fingal  replied  with  dignified 
forbearance.  He  disclaimed  contro- 


versy, and  vindicated  his  own  and  the 
loyalty  of  his  brethren  in  the  faith. 

Mr.  Canning  having  concluded  read- 
ing the  correspondence  for  the  House, 
denounced  the  Chancellor,and  added 
"  that  where  such  a  spirit  ruled,  and 
where  such  opinions  were  cherished, 
the  Government  influenced  by  them 
could  not  be  a  conciliatory  one,  ^  It 
was  an  imprudent  Government,  and 
very  ill  adapted  for  even  the  safety 
of  the  public." 

Mr.  Fox  spoke  of  Lord  Redes- 
dale's  conduct  in  the  matter  with 
contempt  and  indignation. 

Lord  Redesdale,  in  connexion  with 
the  Government  of  Ireland,  was  again 
made  the  subject  of  debate  in  Par- 
liament on  the  Irish  Militia  Bills,  in 
1803,  which  were  brought  in  for  the 
purpose  of  empowering  His  Majesty 
to  accept  of  the  offers  of  such  of  the 
militia  corps  in  Ireland  as  had  volmi- 
teered  to  extend  their  services  to 
Great  Britain.  Mr.  Hutchinson  ap- 
proved of  the  bill,  notwithstanding 
every  effort  made  by  His  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  repress  it.  "  It  evin- 
ced," he  said,  "  their  loyalty  to  the 
King,  reeking  as  they  were  with 
blood,  covered  with  abuse,  and  de- 
graded by  the  vilest  insults  that 
could  possibly  be  offered.  He  sup- 
ported the  measure  because  it  was 
a  parliamentary  refutation  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  who  arrogated  to  himself 
the  privilege  of  harrowing  up  the 
feelings  of  millions  of  his  fellow-sub- 
jects, by  imputing  to  them  principles- 
which  they  abhorred,  and  motives 
by  which  they  were  not  actuated."^ 
Other  speakers  followed,  many  of 
whom  insisted  that  it  was  impossible 
to  expect  any  improvement  whilst 
the  present  Lord  Chancellor  inspired 
the  Government  of  the  country. 

Although  Lord  Hardwicke's  go- 
vernment was  pretended  to  have 
been  conciliatory  in  the  extreme. 
Lord   Redesdale  had  been  known 


*  For  a  full  account  of  this  paiii}  hlet,  vide  Dalton's  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  p.  485^ 
'  lb.  260. 
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publicly  to  boast  that  Ireland  could  for   separation,  dressed  i  la  mih- 

uever  be  kept  in  subjection  without  taire^  and  wrote  essays,  suggesting, 

a  standing  army  of  twenty  thousand  among  other  weapons  of  warfare  to 

regular  troops  in  that  country,  and  be  used  in  the  "great  struggle  of 

every  man  of  them  a  Protestant.  national  regeneration,"  bows,  arrows. 

To  the  plausibility  of  the  Govern-  and  pikes. "^ 
ment  many  men,  hitherto  considered  Lord  Redesdale's  correspondence 
as  staunch  patriots,  fell  victims,  in  relation  to  the  magistracy  was  not 
Gratten  eulogised  the  Lord  Lieu-  confined  to  that  above  stated  with 
tenant  ;  Plunket  accepted  office.  Lord  Fingal.  Equally  troublesome 
The  press  teemed  with  praise ;  the  but  more  humiliating,  was  that  with 
people  were  oijoled.  One  man  only  Lord  Cloncurry.  He  had  been  ar- 
was  found  to  tear  aside  the  curtain  rested  under  the  Habeas  Corpus 
which  concealed  the  policy  and  ma-  Suspension  Act,  and  committed  a 
chinery  of  the  so-called  Hardwicke  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  on  the  8th 
administration.  A  judge,  with  ;^36oo  May  1799,  and  was  ^^^  discharged 
a-year  from  Government,  was  per-  until  March  1801.  The  Chancellor 
haps  the  last  man  likely  to  take  this  declined  to  admit  him  to  the  magis- 
•course.  And  yet  we  find  Judge  tracy,  but  the  matter  coming  before 
Johnson  penning  in  his  closet  a  Lord  Hardwicke,  he  ordered,  in  un- 
series  of  philippics  under  the  signa-  mistakeable  language,  that  his  lord- 
ture  of  "Juvema."  He  declared  ship's  name  should  be  forthwith 
that  Lord  Hardwicke  was  bestrode  placed  on  the  roll  of  the  magistracy  for 
by  Mr.  Justice  Osborne,  Messrs.  the  counties  of  Meath  and  Kildare.* 
Wickham  and  Marsden,  and  by  "  a  Lord  Redesdale  was  constrained  to 
Chancery  pleader  from  Lincoln's  obey,  and  had  to  undergo  the  humili- 
Inn,"  which  was  immediately  recog-  ation  of  writing  to  Lord  Cloncurry 
nised  as  Lord  Chancellor  Redesdale.  to  inform  him  that  the  commission 
Giving  reign  to  his  indignation  and  of  the  peace  would  immediately  be 
expression  to  his  pity,  he  exhorted  made  out  for  him.  Lord  Cloncurry 
Ireland  to  awaken  from  its  lethargy,  replied  that  he  would  receive  no 
The  main  drift  of  the  letters  was  to  favour  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Redes- 
prove  that  the  government  of  a  harm-  dale,  and  so  the  matter  dropped, 
less  man  was  not  necessarily  a  harm-  This  was  nearly  the  last  officiid  act 
less  government  The  printer  was  of  the  Chancellor, 
prosecuted,  but  to  save  himself  he  With  the  accession  of  Fox  to  the 
gave  up  the  Judge's  MS.  Great  coalition  ministry  in  1806,  terminated 
excitement  greeted  this  disclosure,  the  Viceroyalty  of  Lord  Hardwicke. 
and  Judge  Johnson  descended  from  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of 
the  bench,  never  more  to  mount  it.  Bedford,  and  his  very  first  act  was 

A  public  trial  took  place,  of  which  the  instantaneous  removal  of  Lord 

the  report  fills  two  portly  volumes ;  Redesdale  from  his  situation,  even 

and   the  Judge  was  found  guilty,  before  his  successor  had  arrived  in 

Before  receiving  sentence,  however,  Ireland.^ 

the  Whigs  came  into  power,  and  On  the  4th  of  March  the  Chan- 
Johnson  was  allowed  to  retire  with  cellor  sat  for  the  last  time  in  court 
a  pension.  But  he  considered  that  When  the  business  of  the  day  was 
he  had  been  hardly  dealt  with ;  and  over,  he  addressed  the  bar.  He 
the  prosecution  had  the  effect  of  told  them  that  when  he  came  over 
lashing  the  Judge  into  downright  to  Ireland,  he  thought  he  should 
treason.     He  became  an  advocate  have  probably  spent  the  remainder 

^  Fitzpatrick's  Sham  Squire,  where  the  authorities  arc  all  collected. 
'  Personal  Recollections  of  I^ord  Cloncurry. 

'  Plowden*8  History  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  280. 
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of  his  life  there.  He  proudly  hoped 
to  have  lived  amongst  them,  and  to 
have  died  amongst  them,  but  that 
had  not  been  permitted. 

His  lordship  then  expressed  his 
sense  of  the  obligations  he  owed  to, 
and  acknowledged  his  thanks  for  the 
conduct  of  the  profession,  and  also 
of  the  officers  and  practitioners  of 
the  court.  His  lordship  (writes 
Plowden)  was  much  agitated,  and 
shed  tears  profusely ;  after  a  short 
pause,  he  continued  :  "  It  would  have 
been  my  wish  to  have  continued  to 
sit,  until  the  gentleman  who  has  been 
named  to  succeed  me  should  have 
arrived.  I  believe  it  was  his  wish 
also.  I  have  every  reason  to  think 
so,  and  from  him  I  have  received 
every  degree  of  politeness  and  atten- 
tion. I  am  sorry  that  other  persons 
have  thought  me  unworthy  to  be 
trusted  with  the  seal  during  that  in- 
terval. What  can  occasion  this 
(which  I  cannot  but  consider  as  a 
personal  insult)  1  am  unable  to  guess. 
But  I  have  been  informed  that  a 
peremptory  order  has  come  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  not  to  suffer  a  mo- 
ment to  elapse  in  preventing  the 
great  seal  longer  remaining  in  my 
hands.  I  know  not  whence  this 
jealousy  of  me  has  arisen,  or  how  my 
continuing  to  sit  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  (for  I  could  make  no  other 
use  of  the  great  seal  but  under  the 
warrant  of  liis  Excellency)  could  in- 
terfere with  any  views  of  His  Majesty's 
ministers.  I  am  proudly  conscious 
of  having  discharged  the  duties  of  my 
station  with  honesty  and  integrity  to 
the  utmost  of  my  abilities. 

"  For  the  office  I  care  not,  except 
so  far  as  it  afforded  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  discharging  conscientiously 
an  imi)ortant  public  duty.  It  was 
unsought  for  by  me.  I  came  here 
much  against  my  will.  I  came  from 
a  high  situation  in  England,  where  I 
was  Jivinir  amongst  old  friends  and 
in  \\n^  midst  of  my  family.      But  I 


was  told  I  owed  it  to  public  duty 
and  to  private  friendship  to  accept 
the  offer,  so  I  yielded.  I  yielded 
to  the  solicitations  of  some  of  those 
who  have  concurred  in  my  removaL 
This  I  own,  I  did  not  expect,  and 
this  I  was  not  prepared  to  bear." 

His  lordship  here  again  was  affect- 
ed even  to  tears.  He  then  made 
general  offers  of  his  services  to  Ire- 
land; and  considering  how  vehe* 
mently  in  word  and  writing  he  ex* 
pressed  himself  with  reference  to- 
the  great  body  of  Irish  Catholics, 
and  how  hostile  he  was  to  their  ad- 
mission to  an  equal  participation  of 
all  constitutional  rights  with  their 
fellow-countrymen,  he  made  this 
singular  declaration  :  —  "To  this 
country  I  have  the  highest  sense  of 
obligation.  I  do  not  know  that  in 
a  single  instance  I  have  experienced 
anything  but  kindness.  I  have  ex- 
perienced it  from  all  ranks  of  people 
without  exception." 

After  his  lordship  had  concluded,, 
the  Attorney-general  (the  Right  Hon. 
Standish  O'Grady)  rose,  and  in  the 
name  and  by  the  direction  of  the 
bar  addressed  his  lordship  in  a  short 
speech,  expressive  of  the  sense  which 
that  learned  body  entertained  of  his 
lordship's  endowments,  which  pre- 
eminently qualified  him  to  preside 
in  a  court  of  equity,  and  of  their 
thanks  for  the  impartial  attention, 
sagacity,  and  patience,  which  he  had 
uniformly  manifested  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  for  the  instruction  which 
they  had  received  from  a  course  of 
decisions  during  the  four  years  by 
which  he  had  much  advanced  the 
science  they  professed.^ 

Lord  Redesdale  then  descended 
from  the  bench,  and  immediately 
took  his  departure  for  England, 
having  left  an  immense  amount  of 
arrears  of  business  for  his  successor 
to  clear  away,  as  appeared  in  the 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when 
Lord  Howick  stated  that  on  the  le- 


^  Vide  3fr.  Lcfrc>y>  opinion  of  this  eminent  kd^e.  in  Schoale'sanaLcfroy's  Reports, 

"preface.  ** 
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tirement  of  Lord  Redesdale  the  new 
Chancellor,  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Pon- 
sonby,  "  found  the  business  in  arrears 
six  years.  Six  hundred  motions  and 
four  hundred  and  twenty -seven 
causes ;  he  cleared  all  the  motions 
and  two  hundred  causes,  besides  the 
current  business  of  his  court "^ 

The  instantaneous  removal  of 
Lord  Redesdale,  even  before  his  suc- 
cessor had  arrived  in  Ireland,  infused 
incalculable  satisfaction  throughout 
every  rank  of  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion, whom  he  had  so  coarsely  in- 
sulted and  traduced. 

The  remaining  years  of  Lord  Re- 
desdale's  life  were  not  spent  in  idle- 
ness. He  had  formerly  been  the 
friend  of  religious  liberty ;  he  was 
now  its  hard-working  and  uncom- 
promising foe.  The  Viceroyalty  he 
supported,  and  condemned  the  idea 
of  its  removal  from  Dublin.  In  his 
letter  to  Lord  Eldon,  he  thus  ex- 
pressed himself  on  that  subject : — 

''  Batsfordy  Sept  15,  182 1. 

"  It  is  rumoured  that  Lord  Talbot 
is  to  be  the  last  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  I  do  not  think  that  Ireland 
is  ripe  for  such  a  change.  If  the 
court  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  were 
removed,  few  of  the  Irish  gentlemen 
who  remain  in  Ireland  would  con- 
tinue there.  The  court  in  Dublin 
also  contributes  to  the  civilisation  of 
Ireland,  by  introducing  good  man- 
ners among  those  who  frequent 
it"2 

Again  on  the  1 7th  of  December, 
also  writing  to  Lord  Eldon,  he  says, 
^'  Ministers  have  fancied  that  Ireland 
could  do  better  without  a  Lord 
Lieutenant,  r^nd  some  of  them  have 
called  his  office  a  useless  pageant. 
But  under  the  present  circumstances 
they  would  govern  the  colonies  as 
well  without  governors  as  Ireland 
without  that  pageant" 

On  the  25th  of  Mareh,  1805,  the 
Catholic  petition  for  emancipation 
was  presented,  by  Lord  Grenville, 
to  the  House  of  I^rds.     Lord  P^- 


don  objected  to  the  formal  motion 
that  the  petition  should  be  printed* 
He  was  followed  on  the  same  side 
by  Lord  Camden,  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  and  Lord  Redesdale,  who 
made  a  violent  speech  against  the 
motion.  He  said  that  "to  pass  such 
a  measure,  would  be  to  take  the 
titles  and  lands  from  the  Protestant 
hierarchy  and  give  them  to  the 
Catholic  bishops."  Taking  rather  a 
novel  view  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Catholic  Church  be  continued : 
"If  the  Catholic  hierarchy  were 
abolished^  something  might  be  done 
to  conciliate  the  Catliolic  body,  and 
to  the  generality  of  that  body;  he 
was  confident  the  abolition  of  the 
hierarchy  would  be  extremely  grate- 
ful He  had  heard  of  a  province, 
where  the  inferior  clergy  one  and 
all  deprecated  the  appointment  of 
a  bishop  amongst  them:  and  se- 
veral reputable  and  intelligent  Ca- 
tholics had  assured  his  lordship  that 
they  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of 
the  bishops.  From  their  hierarchy 
the  Catholics  should  release  them- 
selves, and  until  they  did  so,  they 
were  unworthy  to  participate  fully 
with  Protestants  in  the  privileges  they 
sought  by  their  petition." 

The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  dis- 
claiming all  illiberality,  bigotry,  or 
uncharitableness,  also  opposed  the 
motion,  and  in  doing  so  he  said 
that  he  was  strongly  affected  by 
the  speech  of  Lord  Redesdale* 
After  a  long  debate  the  motion 
was  rejected  in  the  Lords,  and  so 
ended  the  discussion  for  emancipa- 
tion in  the  House  for  a  time. 

Lord  Redesdale  rendered  impor- 
tant services  to  his  country  by  his 
unwearied  attention  to  cases  of  ap- 
peal, and  in  the  committees  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  His  exertions  in 
carrying  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  in- 
solvent debtors  through  Parliament 
are  a  lasting  monument  of  his  phi- 
lanthropy. His  lordship  was  married 
on  the  6th  of  June  1803,  to  Lady 
Frances  Perceval,  daughter  of  John, 


*  Plowden's  History  of  Ireland,  vol.  iii.j  p.  546,  n* 
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second  Earl  of  Egmont,  by  whom  he 
has  issue,  John  Thomas,  the  present 
peer,  and  one  daughter,  Frances 
Elizabeth.  Lord  Redesdale  assumed 
by  royal  permission,  in  1809,  the 
surname  and  arms  of  Freeman,  in 
addition  to  those  of  his  paternal 
family.  He  died  on  the  i6th  Jan- 
uary 1830,  being  then  in  his  82nd 
year. 

Few  Chancellors  have  taken  a 
deeper  interest  than  Lord  Redes- 
dale did  in  endeavouring  to  rescue 
the  records  of  this  country  from  de- 
struction.^ Those  valuable  docu- 
ments, which  were  then  in  a  state  of 
confusion,  almost  inextricable  con- 
fusion, lay  buried  in  sepulchral 
vaults  and  chambers  in  the  law 
courts,  the  Custom  -  house,  the 
Tower,  and  the  Castle.  The  moul- 
dering obscurity  in  which  the  most 
precious  archives  of  the  kingdom 
had  so  long  reposed,  was  unfavour- 
able to  their  preservation;  many  de- 
cayed and  perished  in  the  catacombs 
in  which  they  were  entombed.  The 
melancholy  state  of  disorder  and 
confusion  into  which  the  records  of 
the  principal  repositories  had  fallen, 
is  fully  detailed  in  Lord  Redesdale's 
report  upon  the  subject  to  the  Earl 
of  Hardwicke,  and  since  his  time  in 
the  reports  of  the  English  sub-com- 
missioners, who  visited  Ireland  in 
1808  and  181 2.- 

(108).  A.D.  1806. — George  Pon- 
SONBV,  grandson  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Besborough,  was  born  on  the  5  th 
March,  1755,  and  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  where 
he  obtained  many  distinctions.  Cal- 
led to  the  Irish  bar  in  1780,  his  early 
career  was  marked  by  an  antipathy 
to  the  laborious  profession  he  had 
chosen.  His  father,  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable ]o\\n  Ponsonby,  had  been  a 
distingiiis/ied  barrister  in  his  day; 
was  ^\m±cr  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  was  six  times  Lord  Jus- 


tice in   the  absence  of  the    Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Two  years  after  his  call,  George 
Ponsonby  became  member  of  Par- 
liament, was  appointed  one  of  his 
Majesty's  Counsel,  and  also  Counsel 
to  the  Revenue,  at  a  salary  of  ;;^i,2oo 
a  year.  We  have  already,  when 
speaking  of  the  independence  of 
1782,  mentioned  how  George  IJL, 
through  his  Secretary  of  State,  de- 
livered a  message  to  his  Parliament 
in  Ireland,  proposing  to  redress  the 
grievances  then  so  bitterly  com- 
plained of.  Ponsonby  rose  on  that 
occasion,  andafter  eulogisingGovem- 
ment,  moved  an  address  "thank- 
ing the  King  for  his  goodness  and 
condescension,  and  assuring  His 
Majesty  that  his  faithful  Commons 
would  immediately  proceed  to  the 
great  subjects  he  had  recommended 
to  their  consideration," 

In  the  struggles  for  religious 
liberty,  and  for  national  indepen- 
dence, Ponsonby  was  ever  to  be 
found  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed. 
The  atrocities  of  the  Orangemen  of 
Armagh,  of  1795,  he  denounced. 
** Their  enormities,"  he  said,  "exceed 
any  that  ever  disgraced  any  country, 
and  were  such  at  the  existing  laws 
were  not  calculated  fully  to  meef 
Bitter  in  his  antagonism  to  the  pro- 
posed union,  he  spoke  in  the  House 
of  Commons  against  the  measure, 
and  avowed  his  opinion  that  if  car- 
ried it  would  endanger  the  con- 
nexion between  the  two  countries."^ 

"  It   is  scarcely  to  be  imagined 
(wrote  Sir  Jonah  Barrington)  what 
an  effect  such  a  speech,  from  a  calm, 
discreet,  and  loyal  man,  a  constitu- 
tional lawyer,  and  representative  of 
a  high  aristocratic  family,  produced 
in  that  House.     It  was,  in  point  of 
extent  and  power,  unexpected  from 
so  calm  a  character ;    and  the  im- 
pression, therefore,  was  proportion- 
ately greater. 


I  -VorasV  ratent  Rolls;  vol.  i.,  p.  22.  ^  . 

-  /u7)or/,.r^.  /<vy//,,r^  Lord  Redesdale,  Messrs.  Schoales  and  Thomas  Lefroy,  alter- 
wanhLonlchiaf    )  ustice  of  Ireland. 
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'  **  The  words,  as  he  spoke  them, 
were  imbibed  by  every  man  who  was 
a  free  agent  in  Parliament.  In  the 
course  of  his  speech  he  assailed  Lord 
Castlereagh  with  a  strength  and  un- 
reserved severity,  which  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  usual  bounds  of  his 
phillipics. 

"  Cool  and  deliberate  irony,  ten 
times  more  piercing  than  the  sharpest 
satire,  flowed  from  his  lips,  in  a  slow 
rolling  flood  of  indignant  denunci- 
ation. His  calm  language  never  for 
one  moment  yielded  to  his  warm  im- 
pression :  and  it  was  doubly  formid- 
able, from  being  restrained  by  pru- 
dence, and  dictated  by  conviction. 

''During  Mr.  Ponsonby's  oration, 
a  very  impressive  scene  was  exliibit- 
ing  on  the  treasury  bench.  Lord 
Castlereagh  had  been  anticipated — 
he  seemed  to  be  astounded — he 
moved  restlessly  on  his  seat — he  be- 
came obviously  disconcerted,  whis- 
pered to  those  who  sat  near  him, 
and  appeared  more  sensitive  than  he 
had  ever  been  on  any  public  occasion. 

"  As  Mr.  Ponsonby  advanced,  the 
Secretary  (l^ord  Castlereagh,  then  a 
young  man)  became  more  affected  ; 
occasionally  he  rose  to  interrupt ;  and 
when  Mr.  Ponsonby  ceased,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  struggling  with  violent 
emotions :  but  he  was  unable  to 
suppress  the  poignancy  of  his  feel- 
ings, and  he  writhed  under  the  cas- 
tigation.  His  face  flushed,  his  eyes 
kindled ;  and,  for  the  first  time  in 
that  house,  he  appeared  to  be  rising 
into  a  high  state  of  agitation.  Mr. 
Ponsonby,  who  stood  direciy  before 
him,  formed  an  admirable  contrast ; 
not  a  feature  moved,  not  a  muscle 
was  disturbed  ;  his  small  gray  eyes 
riveted  upon  his  adversary,  expressed 
contempt  and  superiority  more  elo- 
quently than  language;  and  with 
t5iese  cool  and  scornful  glances, 
which  are  altogether  indescribable, 
Mr.  Ponsonby,  unperturbed,  listened 
to  a  reply  which  raised  Lord  Castle- 
reagh in  the  estimation  of  his 
adherents. 

"  He  had  that  morning  decided  on 


of  course  which  the  experience  of  the 
former  evening  had  induced  him  to 
think  might  affect  the  debate  in 
favour  of  the  Government  He  had 
resolved  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and 
by  an  extravagant  invective  against 
the  principles  of  the  Anti-l'nionists, 
to  blind  and  detach  some  of  the  dul- 
lest of  the  country  gcinlemen  from  a 
party  which  he  intended  to  represent 
as  an  anarchical  faction  ;  and  by  hold- 
ing up  to  his  supporters  an  exemp- 
lary contempt  for  all///^//t*  opinion^ 
diminish  the  effect  of  patriotic  de- 
clamation, from  the  powerful  effect 
of  which  the  opponents  of  an  Union 
acquired  so  much  strength  and  im- 
portance. On  these  grounds  he  had 
decided  to  act  boldly  himself,  and 
to  encourage  and  excite  a  simulta- 
neous attack  upon  the  principles  and 
conduct  of  the  leading  members  who 
opposed  him. 

"  For  this  species  of  conflict  the 
youthful  Minister  was  admirably 
adapted.  He  had  suflicient  firmness 
to  advance,  and  sufficient  pertinacity 
to  persist  in  any  assertion.  Never 
had  he  more  occasion  to  exert  all 
his  powers  ;  nor  did  he  fail  in  his  ef- 
forts. He  had  no  qualms  or  compunc- 
tion to  arrest  his  progress.  In  reply 
there  was  no  assertion  he  did  not 
risk,  no  circumstance  he  did  not 
vouch  for,  no  aspersion  lie  did  not 
cast;  and  he  even  went  lengths  which 
he  afterwards  repented.  To  the  bar 
he  applied  the  term  of  "pettifog- 
gers ;'*  to  the  opposition,  "  cabal — 
combinators  —  desperate  faction  '^ 
and  to  the  nation  itself,  "barbarism 
— ignorance,"  and  "  insensibility  to 
protection  and  paternal  regards  she 
had  ei'er  experienced  from  the  British 
nation."  His  speech  was  severe 
beyond  anything  he  had  ever  uttered 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  and 
far  exceeded  the  powers  he  was  sup- 
posed to  possess.  He  raked  up 
every  act  of  Mr.  Ponsonby's  political 
career,  and  handled  it  with  a  masterly 
severity ;  but  it  was  in  the  tone  and 
in  the  manner  of  an  angr}-  gentle- 
man.    He  had  flown  at  the  highest 
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game,  and  his  opponent  (never  off 
his  guard)  attended  to  his  lordship 
with  a  contemptuous  and  impertur- 
bable placidity,  which  frequently 
gave  Mr.  Ponsonby  a  great  advan- 
tage over  warmer  debaters.  On  this 
occasion  he  seemed  not  at  all  to 
feel  the  language  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  ;  he  knew  that  he  had  pro- 
voked it,  and  he  saw  that  he  had 
spoken  effectually  by  the  irritation 
of  his  opponent. 

"  Lord  Castlereagh  was  greatly 
exhausted,  and  Mr.  Ponsonby,  tiwrn- 
ing  round,  audibly  observed,  with 
a  frigid  smile,  and  an  air  of  utter 
indifference :  *  the  ravings  of  an 
irritated  youth  —  it  was  very  na- 
tural.' 

"  This  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant personal  conflicts  during  the 
discussions  of  the  Union,  and  it  had 
a  very  powerful  effect,  at  least  on 
the  spirit  of  his  lordship's  followers. 
Truth  was  unimportant  to  him  :  on 
personal  attacks,  his  misrepresenta- 
tions might  honourably  be  retracted 
at  convenient  opportunities.  He 
had  no  public  character  to  forfeit; 
and  a  majority  of  his  supporters  were 
similarlycircumstanced.  Prompt  per- 
sonal hostility,  therefore,  was  the  line 
he  had  that  morning  decided  on  ; 
and  it  was  the  most  politic  step  a 
Minister  so  desperately  circum- 
stanced could  adopt.  When  vicious 
measures  are  irrevocably  adopted, 
obtrusive  compunction  must  instantly 
be  banished.  He  determined  to  re- 
ject every  consideration  but  that  of 
increasing  his  majority ;  but  he  was 
routed  by  the  very  course  he  had 
calculated  on  to  insure  a  victory. 
The  foresight  of  Mr.  Ponsonby  had 
penetrated  through  his  i)olicy,  and 
showed  him  that,  to  counteract  the 
eneniv,  he  should  become  the  assail- 
ant,  seize  the  very  position  his  ad- 
versary had  selected,  and  anticipate 
the  very  line  on  which  he  had  de- 
termined to  try  the  battle.  This  line 
Mr.  Ponsonby  had  acted  upon,  and 
in  this  he  had  succeeded. 

At   length    Mr.    Plunket    arose, 


and  in  the  ablest  speech  ever  heard 
by  any  member  in  that  Parliament, 
went  at  once  to  the  grand  and  de- 
cisive point,  the  incompetence  of 
Parliament.  He  could  go  no  fur- 
ther on  principle  than  Mr.  Ponsonby; 
but  his  language  was  irresistible,  and 
he  left  nothing  to  be  urged." 

The  Act  of  Union  passed,  George 
Ponsonby,  became  in  English  what 
he  had  long  been  in  the  Irish 
Parliament,  the  advocate  for  Catholic 
claims,  and  the  uncompromising  foe 
of  religious  intolerance.  In  1806, 
Mr.  Fox,  came  into  power,  and  the 
seal  was  at  once  taken  from  Lord 
Redesdale,  and  given  to  George 
Ponsonby.  Lord  Hardwicke  then 
ceased  to  be  Lieutenant,  and  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  succeeded  him  in 
office.  The  hopes  of  the  Catholics 
were  now  raised  to  the  highest ;  they 
saw  in  power  one  who  when  out  of 
power  had  spoken  in  their  favour, 
and  much  was  then  expected  from 
him.  Vain  expectations  !  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby belonged  not  to  a  Liberal 
administration :  he  had  taken  office 
under  what  is  remembered  as  the 
shortlived  coalition  ministry  of  1806. 

Immediately  on  his  appointment  to 
be  Chancellor  an  address  was  pre- 
sented to  him,  on  the  loth  of  April, 
1806,  by  the  Munster  Circuit,  ofwhich 
he  had  been  a  member,  to  which, 
"  the  best  return,"  he  said,  "  he  could 
make  was,  a  pledge  of  his  constant 
endeavour  to  discharge  with  dili- 
gence and  integrity  the  duties  of  the 
great  trust  His  Majesty  had  placed 
in  him. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  the  Irish 
bar  met,  in  pursuance  of  a  notice 
thereof  in  the  Chancery  Chamber, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  con- 
sideration an  address,  congratulating 
the  Chancellor  on  his  appointment 
to  that  high  judicial  station.  Mr. 
Sauris,  as  one  of  the  committee  for 
preparing  the  address  produced  a 
copy  thereof,  which  was  unanimously 
and  instantly  adopted;  he  then 
moved  that  it  should  be  presented 
by  the  Attorney-general    Mr.  Bethet 
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rose,  and  said  that  it  should  be  pre- 
sented by  one  who  had  worn  a 
silk  gown  for  four-and-twenty  years 
(John  Philpot  Curran).  Mr.  Sauris, 
persisting  that  the  address  should 
be  presented  by  the  Attorney-gene- 
ral, it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Sher- 
lock, the  father  of  the  bar,  should 
wait  on  the  Chancellor,  to  learn 
when  he  would  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive it. 

The  entire  patronage  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  almost  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Ponsonby  j  yet,  strange  though 
it  seem,  John  Philpot  Curran  was 


not  amongst  the  appointments.  Side 
by  side  with  Ponsonby  he  had  fought 
the  good  fight,  in  the  Catholic 
cause,  for  five-and-twenty  years,  and 
now,  though  a  compact  had  existed 
between  those  distinguished  men 
when  out  of  office,  he  was  passed 
over  for  five  months  after  the  mak* 
ing  of  the  ministerial  arrangements. 
On  this  subject  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  Henry  Grattan,  which,  owing  to 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  W,  J.  Fit»» 
patrick,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  lay 
before  our  readers. 

Oliver  J.  Burke. 


"BORROWED  THOUGHTS." 

He  sang  to  me  in  strains  delicious. 
And  with  a  mellow,  flute-like  tone ; 

He  seem'd  to  tell  love's  anxious  wishes, 
But  were  those  glowing  thoughts  his  own  ? 

No  !  though  in  music's  sweetest  breathing 
Affection  seem'd  with  hope  combined ; 

That  garland  was  another's  WTeathing, 
Another's  hands  its  flowers  had  twined 

Oh  !  sweeter  far  the  whisper  telling, 
With  lips  of  truth  of  love  sincere, 

Than  melody,  though  proudly  swelling. 
And  music, — nought  but  music  there. 

I  envy  not  the  crowds  delighted. 
To  hear  the  lays  of  matchless  tone ; 

I  only  prize  the  vow  that's  plighted. 
And  whLsper'd  to  mine  ear  alone. 


K.T.P. 
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This  autumn  evening,  as  I  was  re- 
turning down  my  garden,  after  plant- 
ing a  bit  of  heather  brought  from  a 
neighbouring  common,  suddenly  I 
was  arrested  by  a  blaze  of  colour  in 
the  west,  where  long  and  delicate 
clouds  lay  suffused  by  crimson  light 
of  such  wondrous  purity  and  power 
that  the  trees  and  shrubs  caught 
some  of  the  glow,  till  I  felt  strongly 
the  force  of  beauty  in  the  air  and 
the  magical  touch  of  melancholy 
that  seemed  cast  abroad  at  the  death 
of  leafy  summer.  Of  exceeding 
beauty  and  calm  were  the  clouds, 
carrying  the  thoughts  away  at  once 
from  the  dark  earth,  and  leading  one 
to  contemplate  the  possibilities  of 
the  future,  when  even  now  such 
loveliness  can  be  so  lavishly  scat- 
tered on  a  few  rain-drops  at  evening. 

Such  a  sight  disposes  me  to  con- 
sider how  a  half  light  may  become 
more  brilliant  than  the  whole  :  for 
did  the  full  splendour  of  day  yield 
any  such  effulgence  ? 

Now,  it  may  be  argued  that,  given 
a  good  thing,  the  whole  must  be 
better  than  a  part,  and  doubtless  it 
often  is  so.  But  not  always.  In 
the  way  of  delicacy  and  suggestive- 
ness,  half  tones  are  not  rarely  more 
effective  than  a  full  sound — reach 
further — penetrate  deeper.  Besides, 
the  whole  is  recognised  by  the  mind 
in  some  cases  just  fas  completely  by 
a  portion  as  by  full  exhibition  at 
once  ;  and  often  gives  greater  satis- 
faction, for  the  whole  may  take  less 
rank  than  its  part  suggested  ;  just  as 
the  rough  unfinished  study  for  a 
painting  may  please  more  and  sug- 
gest more  than  the  complete  pictiure. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  con- 
sidering the  rarity  of  perfection  in 
this  life,  more  frequently  pointed  to- 
wards that  attained.  So  that  half 
tones  come  to  be  more  valued  now 
and  then  than  their  completion,  just 


as  a  rough  study  is  often  more 
prized  by  an  artist  than  a  finished 
painting. 

Grey  night  is  settling  down  on  the 
great  trees  of  the  park  that  stand  in 
ghostly  companies,  while  here  and 
there  a  leaf  falls  gyrating  to  the  damp 
grass,  or  rests  on  the  back  of  the 
deer  lying  beneath,  when  all  objects 
are  lost  in  one  thick  haze,  and  a 
marked  solemnity  broods  over  the 
level  earth,  as  though  the  sky  wore 
half-mourning  for  the  lost  summer* 
Ethel  is  standing  alone  by  the  crim- 
son curtains,  looking  out  into  the 
deepening  gloom.  She  has  been 
reading  "  Maud  :"  no  wonder  sheis 
dreamy,  thinking  of  her  futurelife, 
and  imagining  it  first  to  be  like  the 
golden  afternoon  when  gossamers 
lighdy  float  on  the  unfelt  breeze  and 
a  robin  is  cheerfully  singing  his 
autumn  song;  then  like  this  cold, 
hazy  evening,  grey  and  cheerless. 
The  present  seems  to  fade  from 
view,  as  she  gazes  long  on  the  mas* 
sive^and  shadowy  trees  of  the  park. 
Now  she  stands  before  that  portrait 
of  the  old  baronet,  dressed  as  he  is 
there  in  such  ancient  fashion,  and 
wearing  a  stem  expression;  stands 
there  long,  with  hands  behind  her, 
clasping  a  copy  of  "Maud,"  and 
looking  up,  while  the  warm  glow  of 
fire-light  tinges  her  features  and 
brings  them  out  into  bold  relief 
against  the  shade  of  a  far  comer  of 
this  great,  old  dining-room,  where 
just  now  the  side-light  throws  out 
strongly  the  massive  carving  of  the 
large  oak  sideboard,  cut  with  simili- 
tude of  dog  and  bird,  fruit  and  leaves; 
It  is  worth  something  to  stand  and 
watch  the  effect  of  that  one  girlish 
figure  in  the  glow  of  the  great  shar 
dowy  room,  as  she  stands  motionless 
with  the  gleam  flickering  upon  her, 
and  rendering  the  blending  lines  of 
foreheadi  cheek,  and  nostrils,  more 
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bea-:!:'.!  i:..in  can  the  sunlight;  for 
a  rnat'  I. !•.-••»  i^low  and  radiance  are  .l 
over  t!:e  jirl's  features,  thus  tonecl 
an'l  r: :.:..•  1  l»y  tlic  -subdued  fire-light 
shir.in:;  Lci.'/ith.  What  a  radiating 
gleam  strikes  up  on  the  crimson 
han.:iin;:s  r.v[  pictures,  and  goes 
av.:sy  i.l'jr.j  tli-j  carpet,  dying  in  far 
corner-,  of  ti^c  room  '.  How  it  makes 
the  word  without  seem  greyer  and 
colder  :  I  I'Av  it  is  reflected  off  those 
two  <.ro— :  I  swor«ls,  just  over  the 
sidebo.ir!.  "vhich  h*ft'e  seen  ser\'ice 
under  W"  .llin^ion  in  Spain  !  The 
pla^e  is  silence  itself,  beyond  the 
tOM'j'ie  '/f  Ieaj>ing  flame,  and  this 
hour  ijcf'.r:  dinner  a  sort  of  interlude 
between  or  linary  occasions  of  the 
cliiy— .1  .-.'ii  I  uf  bridge  between  com- 
mon tiiiK'S  raising  us  into  a  higher 
atrnfi-piitn:,  and  letting  us  catch 
mure  <:oi!i:»r.;hcn'>ive  views  of  our 
life  and  <le-.tinv.  If  in  such  a  room, 
at  v.K  li  time,  we  sit  on  a  low  seat, 
bark  fi'-m  the  fire,  we  shall  find  a 
good  .'>*.iidy  for  light  and  shade  and 
half  Lones  blending  one  into  the 
otlier  by  btjutifui  gradations,  in 
whi(  h  even  M)nie  of  the  paintings 
look  n(jne  the  worse  for  being  soft- 
ene<l  down.  Twilight  in  the  gloam- 
ing lakes  t}\\  the  rawness  from  a 
freshly  furni-^hed  apartment,  toning 
down  all  into  a  subdued  harmony, 
most  jiieasinLi  to  the  mind,  as  it  is  to 
the  eye  wearied  by  full  blaze  of  sun- 
light. I  "ire  lii^ht  is  the  moonlight  of 
a  roum. 

If,  un  some  miserably  wet  evening, 
whei\  the  winil  i)elts  our  faces  with 
the  cold  niin,  and  wild  rack  drives 
hurriedly  over  the  sky,  we  chance  to 
pass  s(jme  room  just  lit  up  for  the 
evening,  and  before  the  shutters  are 
put  to,  and  see  a  family  group  cozily 
gathereil  around  the  tea-table,  the 
warm  light  gleaming  on  their  faces, 
and  showing  u])  the  furniture  of  the 
place  in  bolil  relief,  we  are  apt  to 
feel  how  comfortable  they  are  in 
there,  and  ])erhaps  envy  them  their 
jovial  cinle,  and  cozy  tea-table,  and 
glow  of  light.  It  seems  so  much 
jollier  inside  there,  and  we  are  apt 


o  think  all  must  be  well  with  th< 
Leathered  there  about  the  hearth 
home ;  whereas,  if  we  formed  p 
of  the  company  we  might  th 
nothing  of  it,  nor  deem  it  especij 
delightful :  the  partial  insight  be 
more  alluring  than  full  possess 
would  be  satisfying,  and  the  1 
tones  of  home  life  thus  revea 
being  more  delicate  and  suggest 
than  its  complete  compass.  Th 
was  an  ivy-covered  house  I  usee] 
pass  regularly  each  evening  ye 
ago,  during  my  solitary  days,  wh 
the  blinds  were  often  not  dra 
down,  but  a  partial  view  of  the  in 
warmth  and  comfort  could  be  tal 
by  passers-l;y,  and  I  used  often 
picture  to  myself  the  social  comf( 
of  the  interior,  its  gladness  at  fan 
reiiniuns,  its  (luiet  homely  occu 
lions  of  reading,  music,  conve 
lion,  or  sketching,  especially  wl 
a  drizzling  rain  or  driving  snow  ^ 
falling  on  me  outside,  and  ro 
were  filthy,  and  night  drew  nigh,  s 
when  I  was  going  to  lodgings  lor: 
and  cheerless,  or  where  the  comp 
was  worse  than  solitude.  Perh 
it  made  my  lot  then  seem  han 
contrasting  fact  with  possibil 
Those  days  are  long  gone  by,  j 
my  own  comfortable  home  has  si 
then  probably  given  similar  feeli 
to  people  passing  in  the  road 
some  distance,  when  a  warm  gk 
has  filled  the  rooms  just  bel 
closing  in  for  the  night. 

A  few  days  ago  I  travelled  a 
known  valley  of  the  Longmynd 
Shropshire,  where  a  brawling  andp 
stream   rolled   over  a   pebbly 
insinuating  itself  between  lofty  1 
sides  which  came  steeply  down  fi 
a  great  height  clothed  with  go 
heather,  and  fern.     It  was  a  deli] 
fully  wild  bit  of  scenery,  varying 
every  turn,  while  the   silence 
profound  around  that  one  ton< 
running  water.    Some  of  the  moi 
were  most   lovely  in  vivid  gn 
making  myself  and  companion  v 
we  could  transport  one  of  those 
of  rock  and  fall  into  our  gudu 
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for  our  continual  admiration.  After 
three  miles  of  this,  we  reached  the 
upper  parts  of  the  Longmynd,  and 
came  out  upon  broad  brown  moor- 
land, stretching  away  for  miles  north 
and  south,  clothed  with  compacted 
heather  which  gave  a  rich  brown 
colouring  far  and  wide.  The  dis- 
tant views  in  Wales  were  pleasing 
and  extensive,  embracing  much  pic- 
turesque country.  But  the  most 
lovely  effects  we  saw  that  day  were 
produced  by  the  intervening  air, 
imparting  a  faint  and  delicate  tinge 
of  blue  here,  of  purple  there,  to 
several  of  that  charming  group  of 
hills  across  the  Stretton  valley,  and 
to  far  portions  of  the  Longmynd  it- 
self, rendering  them  a  most  effective 
contrast  to  the  bright  greens  and 
sober  brown  of  our  foreground.  A 
sort  of  ethereal  softness  of  beauty 
characterised  those  half  tones  of 
blue  and  purple,  the  more  pleasing 
to  the  mind  from  their  very  faint- 
ness  and  subtle  shading.  Also  they 
imparted  a  character  to  the  hills 
more  truly  mountainous,  since  such 
effects  cannot  be  studied  except 
where  we  get  broad  air  spaces  be- 
tween us  and  the  hills.  The  day  was 
delightful,  bright  and  gleamy,  with 
only  just  so  much  of  cloud  as  to 
give  telling  shadows  dappled  on  the 
landscape,  and  we  explored  a  large 
tract  of  the  Longmynd  on  that 
occasion  :  but  for  delicacy  and  sug- 
gestive beauty  I  give  the  palm  to 
those  purple  halftones  of  the  air. 

In  the  depth  of  winter,  when  snow 
covers  the  landscape  and  lies  thickly 
on  the  mountains,  we  get  half  tones 
of  wondrous  delicacy,  and  lightness, 
and  airiness,  graduating  from  tint  to 
tint  as  distances  increase  from  mass 
to  mass  of  moimtain,  and  reflecting 
one  the  other  in  numerous  ways, 
until  we  fail  to  define  in  terms  the 
endlessgradatioD.  Notfiing  gives  such 
purples  to  a  landscape  as  a  garment 
of  snow  reflecting  the  sky  and  blend- 
ing that  with  the  shadow  of  hills. 
Again,  who  has  not  admired  the 
exquisite  half  tones  of  rose  colour 


and  of  carmine  that  will  sometimes 
coat  a  snow-clad  mountain  with  un- 
earthly beauty  at  sunrise  or  sunset  ? 
Anyone  who  has  been  so  unfortunate 
as  never  to  have  seen  such  an  effect, 
has  missed  one  of  the  most  purely 
beautiful  scenes  this  world  can  yield ; 
the  prime  of  the  whole,  and  its 
stronghold  on  the  imagination,  lying 
in  the  extreme  subtlety  and  delicacy 
of  the  half  tones.  Such  effects  are 
of  course  common  among  the  Alps, 
but  may  also  be  found  among  our 
own  delightful  hills,  as  once  I  caught 
a  force  of  this  kind  overlying  the 
bold  form  of  the  Caradoc,  in  Shrop- 
shire, one  winter  evening,  as  the 
sun  was  going  down  :  also  once  in 
Wales,  when  staying  at  that  highly 
picturesque  spot  called  Ffestiniog, 
and  looking  out  of  my  room  window, 
about  five  o'clock  one  morning,  at 
which  time  the  upper  half  of  rugged 
Moel  Wyn  was  flooded  with  a  rich 
rosy  light  of  surpassing  loveliness. 

Strange,  and  sad,  and  perplexing 
are  some  of  the  half  tones  of  a  cold 
early  awakening  of  the  dawn  in 
misty  autumn,  full  of  gloomy  inde- 
cision and  slow  progression,  cashing 
a  damp  over  the  earth  and  over  our 
spirits  at  the  same  time.  This  cold 
breaking  of  day  has  about  it  some- 
thing uncommonly  depressing  in 
certain  moods  of  the  mind :  the  raw 
air  wraps  us  round  as  in  a  dingy 
vestment  If  we  have  been  sitting 
up  by  chance  all  night  in  a  sick 
room,  through  long  hours  of  watch- 
ing, how  strange  and  unhomely 
seems  the  cold  grey  breaking  of  the 
dawn  I  At  such  a  time  how  keen 
and  penetrating  the  sighing  of  any 
dry  easterly  wind  struggling  to  get 
in  at  the  windows.  The  half  tones 
of  light  in  the  far  east  and  the  half 
tones  of  the  unfriendly  wind  have 
about  them  at  such  times  a  peculiar 
power  to  strike  dismay  to  the  heart, 
and  render  more  sad  the  affliction  of 
the  time.  Much  as  we  may  be  glad 
the  mom  has  come,  it  seems  weird 
and  remote,  and  even  the  charm  of 
birds  (should  it  be  in  the  spring)  flails 
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to  gratify  as  on  ordinary  and  cheer- 
ful mornings.  Of  course,  this  aspect 
of  the  dawn  is  mainly  projected 
thereon  by  the  wearied  and  saddened 
mind  itself:  but,  if  I  mistake  not, 
those  who  have  passed  through 
experience  of  this  kind  will  bear  out 
whnt  I  advance. 

'i'lirning  to  a  different  subject, — 
should  we  find  ourselves  lying  among 
jjri  in  roses  some  sunny  spring  morn- 
ing, on  the  edge  of  a  wood,  what  are 
the  sounds  that  carry  most  closely 
home  to  tlie  mind  the  power  and 
grace*  of  spring,  and  breathe  over  us 
a  rlreaiiiy  sjjell  of  recipient  mood  and 
enjoyment  ?  Is  it  the  deep,  mellow 
tone  of  the  blackbird,  singing  by  fits 
anrl  starts  with  a  few  monotonous 
note.;,  or  the  rich  antl  varied  music  of 
the  ihrusli  in  full  and  continuous 
son,^  r**  Wl*  think  not  either  of  these : 
but  a  certain  low  cooing,  like  a 
whisper  among  the  far-off  leaves, 
yiixy  gentle  and  subdued,  l)y  no 
menns  inten<led  chiefly  for  us,  but 
full  of  the  deejj  peace  of  the  great 
woods,  beautiful  as  the  retiring  prim- 
roses, nnrl  conveying  to  our  heart  a 
sen«ie  of  rest,  and  contentment,  and 
thankfulness.  For  is  it  not  the 
wood-dove  who  thus — 

Sinj^s  of  love  with  quiet  blending, 
Slow  tu  begin,  hut  never  ending  ? 

In  far-off  places,  should  circum- 
stances of  life  have  driven  us  from 
our  early  home,  what  tones  sound  so 
homely  as  this  quiet  cooing  of  the 
dove?  It  seems  the  same  bird  we 
heard  in  woods  when  setting  forth. 

In  life's  morning  m.irch,  when  our  spirit 
w.is  vounj;. 

Akin  to  this  halftone,  is  that  of 
whispering  breezes  among  the  trees, 
often  very  pleasing,  and  conveying 
into  the  heart  a  feeling  of  rest  and 
seclusion,  while  suggesting  far-off 
climes  and  the  sea.  Many  a  time  and 
oft  have  I  stood  in  musing  mood 
beneath  the  branches  of  old  pines, 
listening  to  the  low  sea-like  half 
tones  of  the  wandering  breeze, 
making  still  music  among  the  leaves, 


and  telling  of  wares  beating  on  a 
disunt  coast.  As  the  low  tones  be- 
gan in  faintest  whispers  and  swelled 
into  a  long  and  sustained  chorus  of 
sound,  thought  and  feeling  lay  low 
before  the  passage  of  the  spirit  of  the 
winij.  .Sometimes  a  silence  comes, 
then  follo'.vs  at  such  times  so  quiet 
a  tone  from  silence  well-nigh  undis- 
tinguishable  ;  but  how  soodiing  after 
the  heat,  and  dust,  and  uproar  of 
cities  ! 

Some  of  you  have  t^-alked  alone 
in  very  remote  mountain  places,  shut 
in  by  rock,  and  lake,  and  river,  and 
woods,  or  by  some  combination  of 
these,  until  it  has  seemed  as  though 
earth  were  all  your  own,  and  you  its 
sole  inhabitant.  That  is  the  time 
for  closest  communion  with  nature, 
deepest  insight  into  her  inner  being, 
and  nearest  (observation  of  the  secrets 
of  mountain,  lake,  or  woods.  Very 
true  is  it  that  we  enjoy  good  scenery 
best  in  company  with  one,  or  per- 
haps two,  choice  companions,  mutual 
appreciation  and  interchange  of  ideas 
heightening  each  other's  enjoyment 
But  I  am  mjt  sure  that  we  do  not 
penetrate  more  fully  into  the  depth 
of  the  beautiful  in  nature  when  we 
are  alone,  and  nothing  calls  off  the 
attention  from  keen  observation.  In 
very  remote  mountain  places,  there 
are  peculiar  tones  and  half  tones 
about  the  rocks  and  cliffs,  pe- 
culiar sounds  of  wind  among 
the  stones,  which  an  attentive  ear 
catches  best  when  alone,  and  such  as 
ordinary  lowland  situations  cannot 
yield.  I  remember  standing  not 
long  ago  on  the  shores  of  liyn 
Cawlyd,  that  long  mountain  lake 
about  three  miles  from  Capel  Curig^ 
when  a  cloud  hung  across  the  nar- 
row bed  of  the  lake  from  cliff  to 
cliff,  like  a  roof,  and  gave  a  dark  re- 
flection to  the  profoundly  deep  water 
which  ran  forward  from  my  feet  for 
nearly  two  miles.  Nothing  could  be 
more  absolute  than  the  solitudei 
Sign  of  humanity  there  was  none^ 
only  the  dark  green  lake  sunk  be- 
tween two  great   mountain  waUs. 
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Yet  as  I  stood  long  on  the  rugged 
shore,  my  attention  caught  a  peculiar 
and  continuous  low  breathing,  going 
on  apparently  about  the  upper  cliffs, 
and  running  across  the  many  rocks 
strewn  about  me, — fwf  so  much  a 
sound  as  the  echo  of  silence,  I  seemed 
lost  to  the  world  of  men.  About 
me  lay  many-coloured  rocks,  in 
picturesque  ruggedness,  cast  down 
from  the  cliffs  by  frost,  and  light- 
ning, and  wind,  over  thousands  of 
years,  and  mostly  covered  with 
lichens  of  very  lovely  colours.  Pure 
white  spar  was  in  great  abundance. 
Now  and  then  I  fancied  I  heard  a 
shrill  piping  of  some  little  animal 
down  among  the  stones  :  occasion- 
ally came  a  far-distant  bleating  of 
horned  sheep ;  the  only  link  to  bind 
me  in  thought  to  the  dwellings  of 
men,  and  tliat  but  rarely.  During 
long  nights  of  winter,  in  calm  sea- 
sons, how  low  but  how  like  the 
breath  of  the  spirit  of  the  wilds  must 
be  the  breathings  of  wind  about  the 
rocks  and  the  waters  of  such  a  spot. 
In  such  low  half  tones  lies  greater 
power  to  awe  the  spirit  than  in  the 
boisterous  tumult  of  storms. 

There  are  some  half  tones,  and 
low  musical  tones,  too  much  for  the 
delicate  constitutions  of  some  per- 
sons to  bear.  Such  are  the  tones  of 
the  .^olian  harp,  for  sweetness  and 
gradation  unsurpassed  among  mu- 
sical effects.  Beginning  so  low  and 
quiet,  we  scarcely  define  their  start- 
ing, the  strains  are  like  some  very 
distant  music,  which  swells  on  the 
wind  and  comes  nearer  and  nearer 
till  the  tone  floods  the  surrounding 
air :  then  either  ends  suddenly,  or 
dies  off  like  the  departure  of  some 
airy  minstrel.  But  the  mind  follows 
most  those  half  tones,  more  sugges- 
ted than  expressed,  that  underlie  the 
fuller  melody  and  elude  the  ear  not 
attentively  listening.  We  remember 
one  instance  where  a  person  had  to 
request  the  instrument  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  window,  so  keen  were  her 
susceptibilities  to  music  in  that  form. 
It  absolutely  made  her  feel  ill 


It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
peculiar  power  lying  in  certain  half 
tones  and  low  sounds,  able  to  start 
up  the  spirit  into  attention  and 
solemnity,  or  induce  grave  moods 
subsiding  into  even  placidity.  One 
evening  I  had  gone  out  to  the  front 
gate  at  home,  to  look  out  across 
the  snowy  fields,  and  take  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  before  returning  to  our 
cozy  fireside,  when  my  inmost  soul 
awoke  at  the  solemn  and  deep  tones 
of  bells  softly  pealing  across  miles 
of  snow.  So  rich,  and  full,  and  swee^ 
and  low,  all  earthliness  was  gone 
from  their  pure  melody,  which  reach- 
ed me  as  some  liquid  music  rolling 
in  round  drops  from  the  sky.  The 
snow  caught  all  the  harshness  and 
held  it  fast,  leaving  all  the  depth, 
and  sweetness,  and  delicacy  to  travel 
farther,  and  with  an  exceeding  peace- 
fulness  to  load  the  air  for  many 
miles  round  the  old  weather-stained 
tower.  I  must  fail  to  describe  to 
you  the  subdued  depth  and  mellow- 
ness of  those  bells  heard  across  the 
snow :  it  was  as  though  one  heard 
the  chimes  of  some  white  cathedral 
of  the  sky. 

It  often  is  that  the  high  lights  of 
paintings  and  drawings  are  far  less 
pleasing  and  exhibit  less  power  in 
the  artist  than  the  half  tones  and 
gradations  of  one  colour  into  another, 
and  those  shcuiows  of  colour  dealt 
in  by  the  best  masters.  The  very 
withdrawal  of  detail  and  high  colour 
interests  us  more  sometimes,  leaving 
more  to  imagination.  High  lights 
and  bold  foregrounds,  as  a  rule,  are 
easier  of  rendering  than  those  retir- 
ing half  tones  imperceptibly  blending 
into  the  far  distance.  Some  of  our 
best  painters  excel  here:  hence 
their  superior  charm,  for  one  things 
over  the  mind. 

Did  you  ever  stand  transfixed,  gat- 
ing on  some  common  object  until  the 
mind  becomes  cataleptic,  and  we 
seem  riveted  we  know  not  how?  This 
kind  of  state  is  apt  to  come  over  us 
quite  suddenly,  when  a  person  speak- 
ing to  us  is  scarcely  hceded«    Ocotr* 
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sionally  the  present  seems  gone,  and 
all  our  life  trammels  slipped  off,  and 
we  to  stand  still  while  the  world 
goes  by.  It  is  a  curious  half  dreamy 
condition,  and  unfits  us,  while  it 
lasts,  for  all  the  active  business  of 
life.  There  is  another  form  of  spell 
that  at  times  weaves  its  charm 
around  us,  as  when  looking  on  any 
object  of  especial  beauty.  There 
may  gradually  pervade  the  whole 
spiritual  being  a  still  atmosphere, 
when  action  of  any  kind  becomes 
pain,  as  we  lie  open  to  the  reception 
of  beauty ;  become  as  it  were  a  part 
of  that  we  admire.  I  call  to  mind 
once  sitting  on  Ihe  shore  of  Llyn 
Tegid,  when  its  water  lay  so  entirely 
calm  that  houses,  trees,  and  hillsides 
lay  reflected  in  the  pure  water  with 
astonishing  definition.  The  air,  of 
course,  was  still,  and  distant  moun- 
tains wore  a  veil  of  most  ethereal 
and  alluring  purple.  Gazing  down 
on  the  water  and  taking  in  its  long 
expanse,  while  dreamily  feeling  the 
power  of  beauty  that  abides  over 
that  charming  lake,  my  mind  gradu- 
ally assumed  half  tones  as  delicate 
as  the  distant  purple  of  the  land- 
scape. Placidity  settled  upon  me, 
smooth  as  the  level  water  of  the  lake. 
I  was  one  to  whom  the  past  is  gone 
and  the  present  only  a  season  for 
admiration  and  imitation  of  the 
beautiful— that  is,  the  good:  which, 
indeed,  perhaps  it  is,  in  another 
form.  In  that  half  tone  of  mind 
I  am  of  opinion  I  really  enjoyed  the 
scene  more  that  in  common  moments, 
and  its  features  of  serenity  sank 
more  deeply  in  my  memory.  Such 
occasions  must  needs  be  rare,  nor 
can  we  control  them  at  will.  Pro- 
bably they  will  leave  us  a  little  sad 
at  resumption  of  the  ordinary  weight 
of  life.  I  have,  on  one  or  two  rare 
occasions,  felt  that  such  times  came 
nearer  to  separation  of  body  and 
si)irit :  felt  as  though  my  spint  had 
gone  careering  over  the  loveliness 
of  sky  and  earth,  coming  back  at 
length  to  this,  its  heavy  fleshly  com- 
I>anion.    Receptive  and  subjective 


moods  do  us  good  occasionally :  ia 
which  we  are  merely  spread  out, 
like  vineyards  to  the  sun.  WTio 
shall  say  what  good  influences  may 
not  reach  us  from  without,  when 
these  half  tones  are  upon  us,  and  the 
mind  is  extremely  placid  ?  In  such 
moods,  methinks,  is  all  beauty  or 
sublimity  more  truly  ours.  And, 
what  does  us  good  afterwards,  we 
ourselves  are  likely  to  be  more  lowly 
and  more  subdued  in  consequence, 
lliankfulness  not  improbably  enters 
in,  and  when  that  is  so  the  chord  of" 
our  spirit  is  complete,  and  the  low- 
tone  given  out  is  in  harmony  with 
the  praise  of  a  wide  creation. 

After  the  heat  and  possible  wor* 
ries  of  the  day,  after  unpleasant  deal- 
ings with  unprincipled  or  uncon- 
genial  people,  or  following  a  pres- 
sure of  careful  business  transactions^. 
how  grateful  it  is  to  walk  abouta 
shady  and  spacious  garden  in  soft 
twilight  of  a  summer  evening.  The 
mind  gradually  recovers  its  tone  of 
serenity,  if  ruffled  during  the  day, 
and  we  come  to  look  on  Sibgs  more 
dispassionately  when  the  power  of 
foliage,  flowers,  and  shady  nooks,. 
enters  the  mind  as  we  become  em- 
bued  with  the  quiet  seclusion  and 
rest.  Great  clumps  of  foliage  re- 
posing in  soft  light  are  very  pleasant 
objects  to  look  upon  after  the  wony 
of  the  day :  the  mind  gathers  some* 
thing  of  their  massive  stillness,  Lo¥r 
tones  of  air  may  be  passing  up  the 
the  walks  and  over  the  {[rass,  full  of 
peace,  telling  of  far  regions  whence 
the  atmosphere  has  travelled ;  while 
the  halftones  of  the  sky  and  distant 
objects  have  a  dreamy,  unreal  look,  • 
shadowy,  but  very  restful,  and  very 
fitted  to  sooth  the  heart, 

Tired  with  its  daily  share  of  cmrth's  iiii» 
rest. 

Those  low,  faint  whisperings  of  wind 
on  the  verge  of  night— what  Horace- 
calls 

Lercs  sub  noctem  sasarri, 

are  very  charming  as  we  may  be 
pacing  the  terrace  at  home,  what  time 
the  bat  flits  by  on  leathern  wing  and 
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the  last  traces  of  sunset  gleam  low 
in  the  west.  At  such  times  of  half 
tones  and  partial  lights  we  gather 
strength  to  the  heart  for  conflicts  on 
the  morrow,  particularly  the  calm 
strength  of  patience  most  useful  to 
us  in  this  life.  With  one  choice 
companion  how  delightfully  such  an 
hour  passes  by,  as  in  low  converse 
we  discuss  some  theme  not  exactly 
taken  from  the  money  article  of  that 
day's  Times.  The  voice  is  apt  to 
take  a  low  half  tone,  if  perchance 
we  breathe  words  upon  some  sesthe- 
tical  subject,  held  dear  but  very 
rarely  alluded  to  even  to  those  most 
esteemed  among  our  friends.  Such 
occasions  have  little  of  the  earthly 
in  them,  and  resemble  faintly  what 
we  imagine  will  be  the  commuiiion 
of  hearts  in  a  happier  state  of  being. 
I  remember  so  well  one  evening 
spent  in  a  charming  valley,  in  the 
first  days  of  early  summer,  when  the 
prime  beauty  lay  on  all  the  trees, 
and  the  air  was  bright  and  refresh- 
ing ;  two  of  us  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
a  little  white  church  nestling  among 
the  mountains,  and  sat  on  the  wall 
of  the  graveyard  as  we  listened  to 
the  pleasant,  continuous  murmur  of 
a  rapid  stream,  and  thought  of  one 
true  man  who  had  been  laid  to  rest 
close  by,  among  the  scenes  he  loved 
so  well  After  this  we  boated  on 
the  lake  in  the  almost  silence  of  the 
time,  all  sounds  being  low  and  sub- 
dued, except  the  occasional  rippling 
tone  of  our  oars  breaking  the  mirror 
of  wooded  hills.  Gradually  our  glee 
sank  down  to  something  like  awe, 
when  the  clouds  took  the  colouring 
of  the  west  and  lay  partially  reflected 
in  the  lake,  as  the  spirit  of  profound 
repose  settled  on  the  whole  scene. 
The  quiet  murmur  of  evening  ran 
round  the  lake  sides,  a  suggestion  of 
sound  rather  than  a  tone,  like  a 
secret  revealed  by  the  spirit  of  the 
spring.  Mentally  did  myself  and 
companion  take  a  corresponding 
tone,  low  and  subdued,  drinking  in 
the  supreme  quiet  of  the  place,  and 
musing  part  of  the  time  upon  words 


of  the  good  man  resting  hard  by,  whey 
had  repeatedly  enjoyed  that  scenery 
on  similar  restful  evenings.  That 
man  was  Wordsworth,  and  that  evea 
water  no  other  than  Grasmere  Lake* 

Let  us  pass  in  imagination  to  a 
brilliantly  illuminated  mansion  filled 
with  guests  enjoying  a  dance,  while- 
the  evening  is  given  up  to  mirth  and 
music  and  feasting.  All  within  is 
gaiety  itself,  and  the  eye  discerns 
many  a  fair  face  among  the  ladies 
dressed  so  richly.  How  sprightly 
the  scene  and  how  gleeful !  One 
would  suppose  the  world  held  no 
aching  heads  or  hearts ;  so  full  of 
life  and  enjoyment  seems  the  goodly 
company.  How  inspiriting  the 
music  how  brilliant  the  rooms,  how 
gorgeous  some  of  the  old  dowagers^ 
how  fairy-like  some  of  the  girls  I 
However,  just  throw  this  coat  over 
your  shoulders,  and  step  out  through 
the  conservatory.  What  a  change  1 
The  moon  rides  high  in  the  clear 
heavens,  and  sheds  a  soft,  aerial  glow 
upon  the  tranced  earth.  How  entire 
the  repose  how  magical  the  silvery 
sheen  of  the  moonhght  over  trees 
now  massed  in  groups,  or  upon  the 
so  sparkling  wavelets  of  the  pro* 
gressing  river,  working  its  even  way 
in  the  silent  night !  Which,  think 
you,  is  truly  best ;  the  full  and  loud, 
tones  of  the  dance  room,  or  these 
waves  of  wind  over  the  foliage, 
giving  tones  low  and  subdued,  aUn 
to  the  lasting  silences? — that  blaze 
of  light  upon  the  gay  dancers,  in- 
stead of  this  sheeny  moonhght 
covering  all  as  with  a  spiritual 
mantle  ?  Does  not  a  sense  of  relief 
greet  us  in  the  high  repose  of  these 
half  tones  of  the  soft  light  of  the 
moon  ?  Mirth  and  music  are  very 
good,  and  wonderfully  cheer  the  over- 
wearied brain  after  stem  work  of  the 
day :  but  the  impression  of  the  moon- 
light goes  deeper  and  lasts  longer. 

Not  unfrequently  it  comes  to  pass 
that  in  friendly  conversation  halT 
tones  and  shadings  of  voice  reveal 
more  than  volumes  of  words.    Hoir 
largely  is  our  meaning  modified  by^ 
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U'ords !  The  thing  said  hxs  not  un- 
frequently  a  totally  different  mean- 
ing, according  to  the  tone  and  in- 
flection of  its  utterance.  In  tender- 
est  homely  relations,  low  tones  can 
convey  our  regard  with  less  loss  than 
the  words  themselves :  words  often 
fail  us,  during  times  when  the  shad- 
ings of  thought  and  feeling  are  most 
delicate  and  intricate  :  then  do  tone 


and  expression  come  to  our  s 
7/ie  tone  of  a  thing  said  is  often 
colour  of  its  meaning:  I  believe  nu 
will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  a  1 
tone,  or  a  low  and  most  gentle 
terance,  has  been  that  which  pe 
trated  most  deeply  into  their  soi 
and  told  most  clearly  their  h 
brotherhood  with  some  one  on  ea 

H.  P.,  F.G.S 
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Mv  thoughts  are  busy  with  the  j)ast — I  catch  the  voices  low, 

In  which  Echo  whispers  me  a  tale  of  three  hundred  years  ago ; 

Forgive  me  if  I  think  aloud,  or  if,  perchance,  I  seem 

Forgetful  of  the  present,  while  of  byegone  days  I  dream. 

To  an  ancient  city  on  the  Rhine  the  people  wend  their  way, 

For  emperor  and  princes  are  gathered  there  to- day  \ 

Electors,  too,  and  bishops,  the  great  ones  of  the  land, 

In  all  their  show  and  splendour  around  the  emperor  stand. 

But  who  is  he,  that  simple  man,  alone  advancing  now, 

Facing  that  vast  assembly  with  calm  and  stedfast  brow? 

He  speaks,  and  with  his  mighty  words  soon  Germany  is  ringing. 

And  to  his  arm— his  feeble  arm — all  (lermany  is  clinging ; 

For  in  that  mighty  empire  no  name  is  half  so  dear 

As  his,  the  lowly  peasant's  son— the  monk  for  many  a  year  I 

Till  day  broke  in — the  longed-for  day — upon  his  weary  night. 

And  Luther  spread,  rejoicing,  its  flood  of  life  and  light  1 

•Counselling,  guiding  each  and  all,  with  tender,  watchful  care, 

So  prompt  to  soothe  theii  sorrows,  so  swift  their  joys  to  share. 

Oh,  how  they  loved  him  while  he  lived  !  and  when  he  came  to  die 

I  hear  no  words  from  Echo  now— I  hear  a  fuiiiorCs  cxy  1 


J  ■ 
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TRANSPORTED  TO  SIBERIA. 


I. 

THE  CAPTIVITY. 

The  undiscovered  land  from  whose  bourn  no  traveller  returns. 


Such  was  the  popular  idea  formed 
by  the  Poles  of  Siberia,  and  it 
was  one  substantially  correct.  Men 
and  women  disappeared  from  their 
family  circles,  and  it  was  whispered 
they  were  in  the  mines  of  Nertchinsk, 
or  in  the  snows  of  Kamstchatka, 
destined  to  perish  in  distant,  bar- 
barous, and  impenetrable  regions. 
Mysterious  stories  of  the  tortures  to 
which  the  exiled  patriots  were  sub- 
jected were  current  in  Poland,  where 
they  were  mourned  for  lost,  and  their 
return  in  the  flesh  was  as  little  ex- 
pected as  would  be  the  bodily  ad- 
vent in  broad  daylight  of  one  of  Mr. 
Home's  ghosts  as  a  visitor  into  a 
London  drawing-room.  Neverthe- 
less there  were  rare  instances  of  for- 
tunate individuals  who  were  sent  to 
Siberia  by  a  paternal  autocrat,  and 
who  lived  to  tell  the  tale.  The  cele- 
brated Beniowski,  having  been  trans- 
ported to  Kamtschatka,  succeeded 
in  organising  a  revolt  among  the 
natives,  and,  at  their  head,  he  crossed 
Behring's  Straits.  After  wandering 
through  America  and  Africa,  he  be- 
came a  chief  in  Madagascar,  and 
eventually  he  proceeded  to  Paris  to 
ofier  the  protectorship  of  that  island 
to  the  French. 

Piotrowski's  history  is  even  more 
wonderful.  He  was  alone  in  his  en- 
terprise. He  crossed  on  foot  the 
whole  of  Siberia,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  European  Russia,  visiting 
Archangel,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Riga, 
and  entering  Prussia  without  papers, 
without  assistance,  without  money. 
M.  Piotrowski  displayed  a  perse- 
verance, a  fertility  of  resource,  a 
strength  of  purpose,  and  a  courage 
seldom  met  with.     And  let  not  our 


readers  think  him  a  myth.  M.  Pio- 
trowski was  alive  and  in  the  flesh 
some  few  years  ago — and  may  be  so 
still  for  aught  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary. He  might  then  have  been 
seen  daily  proceeding  to  the  Polish 
College  of  Batignolles,  near  Paris,  an 
institution  founded  by  Polish  refu- 
gees, aided  by  French  coin,  where 
he  held  a  professorship.  A  brisk, 
active,  but  pleasant-looking,  elderly 
gentleman,  whom  nobody  would  sus- 
pect to  have  been  the  hero  of  a  most 
daring  and  almost  hopeless  venture. 
In  1 86 1,  he  published  his  memoirs 
in  his  own  language,  and  they  were 
translated  into  French,  in  1863,  by 
J.  Klackzo.  These  form  a  remark- 
able book,  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  of  highly  interesting  per- 
sonsd  incident,  and  recording,  in 
simple  and  unaffected  language,  the 
striking  detail  of  an  extraordinary  feat 
Rufin  Piotrowski,  after  the  utter 
ruin  of  his  country  in  1831,  fled  from 
Poland  when  the  patriots  were  beaten 
and  dispersed.  After  residing  in 
France  for  a  dozen  years,  he  de- 
termined to  return  to  his  native  pro- 
vince, partly  impelled  by  the  irre- 
sistible feeling  implanted  in  the 
bosom  of  every  man  that  makes  him 
prefer  his  own  barren  desert,  his  own 
piece  of  rock,  his  own  fogs  and 
snows,  to  the  most  splendid  climate, 
or  the  most  delighful  prospect  in 
another  land  ;  and  partly  by  a  wish 
to  stir  up  his  countrymen,  and  to 
connect  together  the  links  of  a  new 
conspiracy.  An  amnesty  had  been 
granted  by  the  Russian  government 
to  the  Poles  implicated  in  the  move- 
ment of  183 1 ;  nevertheless  he  pre- 
ferred assuming  a  disguise.   Piotrow^ 
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ski,  then  about  thirty-six  years  old, 
obtained  an  English  pasport,  and  he 
entLTcd  his  birthplace,  Kameniec,  in 
Podolia,  as  Joseph  Cattaro,  a  Mal- 
tese teacher  of  languages.  He  ful- 
filled the  required  formalities,  for  in 
Russia  nothing  can  be  done  without 
the  permission  of  the  authorities,  not 
even  the  giving  of  French  lessons, 
and  he  soon  obtained  pupils, 

I'iotrowski  was  not  recognised  by 
the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  and, 
indeed,  he  was  generally  spoken  of 
as  a  Frenchman— notwithstanding 
his  supposed  British  citizenship — 
probably  for  die  same  reasons  that, 
until  recently,  all  foreigners  in  Lon- 
don were  ^so  French.  But  the 
police  watched  him,  and  he  knew 
he  was  watched.  He  fell  himself 
unsafe,  and  he  might  perhaps  have 
escaped.  He  disdained,  however, 
to  leave  behind  many  friends  who 
must  necessarily  be  compromised, 
and  he  remained  there.  He  was 
by  no  means  surprised,  therefore, 
when  one  morning,  at  five  o'clock, 
a  major  of  infantry,  accompanied 
by  two'gcnsdarmes,  requested  him 
politely  to  follow  them.  He  was 
taken  before  the  Commissary  and 
before  the  Governor,  and  whilst 
waiting  in  an  ante-room,  he  over- 
heard a  curious  conversation  in 
Russian  between  some  inferior  po- 
lice agents,  one  of  whom  deeply 
lamented  that  he  had  dogged  the 
prisoner  for  nine  months,  without 
ever  discovering  anything,  whilst  a 
more  fortunate  colleague  had,  in  a 
few  weeks,  secured  his  game.  At  the 
Eune  time,  finding  a  pack  of  cards 
before  him,  Piotrowski  amused  him- 
self by  throwing  lots  as  to  his  pro- 
bable fate.  The  cards  promised 
him  life  and  liberty ;  and  being  sure 
of  the  future,  he  was  only  annoyed 
at  having  to  endure  the  caprices  of 
so  many  petty  officials.  But  even 
foitune-teUing  is  sometimes  mis- 
leading, and  he  found,  during  his 
repeated  examinations,  that  the 
Go^'crnor  was  by  no  means  a  be- 
liever in  the  existence  of  Joseph 


Cattara  It  was  useless  for 
supposed  Maltese  teacher  of  1 
guages  to  plead  ignorance  of  Pol 
and  Russian,  and  to  insist  on  his  J 
tish  nationality.  Other  arrests  w 
made  ;  his  antecedents  wcrecles 
put  together,  and  on  one  occasi 
unable  to  resist  the  cross-questi 
ing  of  the  Commissary,  he  bK 
out  in  Polish,  admitting  his  ident 
but  declaring  that  he  had  only 
turned  because  he  could  no  lonj 
support  absence  from  his  nat 
soil.  He  felt  a  sort  of  pleasure 
speaking  his  own  tongue,  afler  h 
ing  so  long  banished  those  acce 
from  his  lips.  The  Commissary 
Police  smiled,  with  the  satisfact 
of  a  man  who  has  guessed  a  ride 
and  politely  informed  Piotrow 
that  he  must  be  sent  to  be  tried 
the  proper  authorities. 

A  kibitka  was  ready  j  the  ma 
who  had  arrested  him  seated  him; 
by  his  side  with  two  gensdaimes,  i 
day  and  ntght  the  vehicle  rattled 
full  speed  over  the  uneven  Russ 
roads,  until  every  movement  cau! 
Piotrowski  an  intense  pain  in 
head.  His  shrieks  induced 
driver  to  slacken  the  pace,  and 
the  prisoner  was  really  unable  to 
any  further,  the  major,  who  W3i 
humane  man,  halted  for  the  nighl 
a  wayside  station.  At  twe 
o'clock  Piotrowski  was  awakened 
his  cell  by  the  chanting  of  hym 
It  was  Christmas  eve ;  and  i 
Christmas  songs  in  sudi  a  pla 
and  in  such  a  portion,  struck  t 
with  a  dreary  gloom. 

In  the  morning  he  started  ^ 
on  his  journey,  and  his  jailor  i 
changed  durmg  the  day,  i 
changed  for  the  worse.  The  cc 
teous  major  was  replaced  1^ 
t>Tannical  captain  of  German  onj 
who  gave  an  extra  twist  to  i 
handcuffs  on  the  prisoner's  wrii 
and  ordered  the  driver  forward 
all  costs.  The  latter  urged 
horses  on  at  a  terrific  rate,  until ' 
kibitka  was  overset,  and  Fiotioii 
thrown  out  with  considetable  i 
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ience.  Fortunately^  he  fell  on  soft 
ground,  and  was  not  greatly  hurt ; 
but  owing  to  his  confined  hands  he 
could  not  rise  unassisted.  The  irate 
•captain  then  struck  indignantly  the 
gensdarmes,  who  pummelled  the 
driver,  whs  revenged  himself  by 
whipping  the  horses.  Onward  again 
at  a  gallop,  until,  after  forty-eight 
hours  of  severe  suffering,  the 
worn-out,  bruised,  and  exhausted 
prisoner  reached  Kiew.  There  he 
was  confined  in  a  cell  six  feet  by 
five.  Bread  and  soup  were  brought 
to  him ;  but  the  manacles  were  a 
source  of  annoyance  and  incon- 
venience, and  prevented  him  from 
eating  in  comfort.  Moreover,  his 
prison-house  was  full  of  vermin, 
until  after  a  fortnight,  the  nuisance 
had  become  so  palpable  and  self- 
evident  that  he  was  removed  else- 
where until  it  was  thoroughly 
cleansed. 

A  tall,  stern,  grey-haired  man,  with 
a  closely-shaven  face,  and  an  empty 
sleeve  pinned  to  his  breast,  entered 
the  cell  one  day,  followed  by  a  staff 
of  field  officers.  It  was  Prince 
Bibikow,  Governor-general  of  Vol- 
hynia,  Podolia.  and  Ukraine.  He 
had  lost  an  arm  at  Borodino,  and 
when  a  Polish  lady  solicited  mercy 
for  her  son,  he  replied  :  "  Madam, 
the  hand  that  signed  reprieves  has 
been  shot  at  Borodino."  The  Prince 
spoke  to  Piotrowski  firmly,  but 
kindly.  He  showed  himself  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  prisoner's  history, 
and  asked  him  to  reveal  the  names  of 
his  accomplices.  Piotrowski  main- 
tained that  he  had  no  accomplices, 
and  that  what  the  French  designate 
mal  (in  pays,  and  we,  nostalgia,  had 
been  the  sole  cause  of  his  return, 
whilst  his  disguise  had  been  adopted 
because  he  did  not  know  whether 
Podolia  had  been  included  in  the 
amnesty.  The  Prince  placed  no 
faith  in  the  prisoner's  story,  but 
added  that  he  might  be  induced  to 
intercede  for  him  with  the  Emperor 
to  permit  him  to  serve  with  the  Cau- 
cassian  army.     He  gave  the  prisoner 


time  for  reflection,  and  meanwhile  he 
ordered  his  irons  to  be  taken  ofi^ 
which  was  a  real  boon. 

One  night  a  light  broke  into  his 
cell,  an  event  that  had  never  occur- 
red before,  for  he  had  not  seen  a 
light  for  months.  An  aide-de-camp 
and  four  soldiers  entered,  and  bade 
him  follow  them.  The  keen,  frosty 
night  air  seemed  to  take  his  breatk 
away,  and  yet  did  him  good.  He 
crossed  a  court-yard  covered  with 
snow,  and  entered  a  large  low  room, 
where  he  saw  a  number  of  officers 
sitting  round  a  big  table  covered 
with  green  cloth  and  smoking  cigars. 
It  was  the  Commission  of  Inquiry. 
Police  Councillor  Pissareff,  the  alter 
ego  of  Prince  Bibikow,  presided. 
Piotrowski  was  asked  politely  to  sit 
down,and  then  was  interrogated.  Se- 
veral similar  examinations  took  place, 
and  each  time  he  was  asked  the  same 
questions  and  made  the  same  replies. 
He  was  connected  with  no  conspi- 
racy ;  he  had  no  accomplices ;  and 
he  could  impart  no  information.  On 
one  occasion  the  President  offered 
him  books,  and  asked  him  if  he  pre- 
ferred novels  or  travels.  Thankfully 
he  begged  for  a  Bible.  "  A  Bible  ! " 
exclaimed  the  President ;  "  I  have 
no  such  book,  but  I  will  get  one." 
He  did  so,  and  forwarded  it  to  the 
prisoner,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a 
Catholic.  Prince  Bibikow  and 
Councillor  Pissareff,  had  caused  tears 
and  desolation  to  thousands  of  fa- 
milies in  Poland ;  but  they  never  em- 
ployed towards  M.  Piotrowski  the 
physical  tortures  so  frequently  used 
under  such  circumstances  towards 
the  unhappy  Poles. 

AV^eeks  and  months  elapsed.  The 
prisoner's  health  suffering  from  close 
confinement;  he  was  allowed  an 
hour's  exercise  daily.  The  heats  of 
July  followed  the  snows  of  winter. 
The  close  atmosphere  of  the  prison 
prevented  him  from  obtaining  any 
rest,  and  the  eyes  of  the  sentinel, 
stem  looking  and  immovable,  con- 
tinually fixed  upon  him,  staring  at 
him  from  a  loophole  as  he  awoke  in 
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the  morning,  and  shining  upon  him 
as  he  retired  to  sleep  at  night, 
seemed  to  worry  and  torment  a  mind 
rendered  iiritable  and  nervous  by 
rigid  imprisonment.  One  day  an 
aide-de-camp,  accompanied  by  some 
soldiers,  entered  Piotrowski's  cell. 
He  ^\'as  ordered  to  rise  and  strip 
himself.  Remonstrances  were  un- 
available. When  he  stood  as  Adam 
stood  before  he  had  tasted  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  his  body  was 
closely  inspected,  and  the  marks 
thereon  were  noted  in  writing.  He 
did  not  know  that  these  formalities 
invariably  preceded  the  sentence. 
A  few  days  aftemards  he  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Commission.  A 
solemn  silence  reigned  in  the  apart- 
ment as  his  condemnation  was  read. 
It  was  death,  commuted  by  Prince 
Bibikow,  to  transportation  for  life, 
with  hard  labour,  in  Siberia.  After 
hearing  his  doom,  he  was  made  to 
fvrite  his  name,  and  the  following 
words  underneath  the  paper  that 
consigned  him  to  a  life  almost  worse 
than  death,  "  Heard  the  sentence, 
3f(th  July,  1844.  R.  PioTRowsKl." 
Chains  were  fastened  round  his  feet. 
The  apartments  and  the  table  and 
the  officers  whirled  round  and 
round.  He  stJ^ered  to  a  kibitka 
drawn  by  three  horses,  two  gen- 
darmes sat  down  beside  him,  and  he 
departed  for  that  bourne  whence 
fetv  mortals  had  ever  returned. 

The  DobiHty  in  Russia  possessed 
nuny  privileges,  and  those  not  least 
appreciated  were  exemption  from 
corporal  punishment,  and  in  ordinary 
cases  the  being  conveyed  to  Siberia 
instead  of  proceeding  thither  on  foot 
The  unfortunate  individuals  sent  to 
struggle  against  the  inclemency  of  a 
hard  climate,  and  the  inclemency  of 
harder  taskmasters,  were  divided 
into  two  classes;  those  merely 
transported  and  those  transported 
with  hard  labour.  The  journey 
from  Kiew  to  Tobolsk  took  one 
year,  whilst  the  convicts  whose  des- 
tination was  the  mines  of  Nertchinsk 
seldom  reached  it— if  they  did  reach 


it — under  two  years.  For  the  I 
of  many  of  them  that  perishe 
cold,  of  ill-usage,  of  sickness, 
scattered  over  the  intennii 
Russian  steppes,  to  serve  as  fi 
posts  to  the  melancholy  coi 
that  followed  the  same  des 
route.  'ITiesc  convoys  gem 
consisted  of  one  hundred  to 
hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
women,  and  children.  An  ai 
Cossack  on  horseback  then  foUi 
the  convicts,  chained  togethe 
gangs  of  twenty,  with  a  Cossac 
tervening  between  the  gangs,  a 
posse  of  those  very  irregular  ca 
men  closed  the  procession. 
Czar  was  merciful  to  women  ; 
were  not  chained.  The  sick 
gently  treated ;  they  were  alli 
to  ride  in  vehicles  with  iron 
round  their  necks,  like  wild  b 
in  menageries. 

Perfect  silence  reigned  in  t 
processions ;  the  only  feeling  nt 
able  was  the  dull  apathy  of  des 
During  sleep  no  one  could  i 
without  causing  more  or  less  si 
pain  to  his  mate.  During  i 
the  convicts  crouched  round 
guarded  closely  by  the  Coss 
Each  column  marched  two  1 
and  then  rested  for  one  day. 
yond  Nishni  Novgorod,  when 
nary  edifices  became  few  ant 
between,  long  low  isolated  buih 
were  constructed  to  serve  as 
for  the  herds  of  human  c 
Moreover,  guardhouses  were  e 
lished  at  irregular  distances  to  re 
the  escort  The  officerinconui 
was  responsible  for  the  safety  0 
prisoners.  He  was  like  the  ca] 
of  a  ship  at  sea ;  he  was  ab» 
master  over  all,  and  could  i) 
any  punishment  short  of  imme< 
death.  Some  officers,  how 
were  occasionally  found  who  lei 
bered  that  the  prisoners  had  1 
been  men  and  women  with  fan 
their  own,  and  who  did  not  fed 
especial  dehght  in  inflicting  1 
them  unnecessary  physical  nffei 
One  of  these  convoys  wasodcal 
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to  arrive  weekly  at  Tobolsk,  where 
sat  a  Government  commission, 
charged  to  distribute  the  convicts 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
public  service.  About  ten  thousand 
passed  annually  through   Tobolsk. 

Piowtrowski  was  comparatively 
fortunate,  and  his  lot  was  far  easier, 
for  he  was  alone,  and  a  vehicle  con- 
veyed him  and  his  escort,  thus 
avoiding  much  suffering.  Moreover, 
he  received  many  marks  of  sympathy 
and  friendship  during  his  journey, 
in  the  shape  of  cakes,  bread,  salt- 
fish,  and  even  money  tendered  to 
him  by  women,  by  merchants,  and 
by  officers.  The  women  especially 
gave  him  such  glances  of  pity  and 
wiped  their  tears  with  such  looks  of 
commiseration  as  to  cheer  the  un- 
happy prisoner,  and  to  infuse  in  him 
the  belief  that  he  was  not  yet  cast 
off  by  the  whole  of  mankind.  The 
money  he  invariably  returned, 
knowing  that  it  would  be  taken 
away  from  him,  but  the  other  pre- 
sents he  kept  with  gratitude.  Once 
he  really  pained  a  subaltern  officer 
by  handing  him  back  a  small  packet 
containing  some  provisions  and  a 
few  coins.  "  You  do  not  know  our 
customs,"  said  the  subaltern  ;  "  it  is 
my  saint's  day,  and  it  is  my  duty  to 
bestow  on  the  needy  my  superflui- 
ties," on  which,  with  sincere  grati- 
tude, Piotrowski  retained  the  gifts, 
less  the  coins. 

The  chains  hurt  him  at  first,  but 
they  were  afterwards  eased  so  as  to 
afford  relief.  The  gensdarmes  at 
starting  refused  to  answer  him,  but 
subsequently  they  entered  freely  into 
conversation.  The  fatigues  of  the 
journey  having  made  him  ill,  they 
had  to  halt  for  one  day  at  a  roadside 
station.  The  gensdarmes  were  not 
actively  unkind,  but  they  regarded 
him  not  so  much  as  a  man  as  a 
piece  of  delicate  machinery  under 
their  care,  the  responsibility  of  which 
was  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as 
possible.  "Alas,"  he  overheard 
them  saying  one  day,  "  if  we  rest 
and  lose  time  on  the  journey,  we 


shall  be  punished;  and  if  we  huny 
on  and  he  dies  we  shall  be  pun- 
ished. Ours  is,  indeed,  an  imhappy 
fate."  All  these  fears  were  for  them- 
selves. Anxiety  for  him  as  a  humaa 
being  never  crossed  their  minds. 
In  one  place  an  old  soldier  solicited 
alms  from  him.  It  appears  that  in 
Russia  old  soldiers  were  greater 
pariahs  than  even  convicts,  and 
lower  still  in  the  depth  of  misery,  for 
at  least  convicts  did  not  die  of 
absolute  starvation.  When  a  soldier 
could  no  longer  serve  his  country,  he 
was  turned  adrift,  penniless,  to  obtain 
a  wretched  existence  from  public 
charity.  Some  cripples  were,  it  is 
true,  permitted  to  establish  them- 
selves on  crown  lands,  but  they  were 
under  great  restrictions.  When 
married,  they  were  compelled,  if 
they  had  children,  to  give  them  up, 
when  ten  years  old,  to  the  govern- 
ment, to  be  brought  up  to  the  same 
sla^ry ,-  and  the  aged  veterans  were 
notTpermitted  either  to  wear  a  beard 
or  to  beg. 

About  176  versts  (equal  to  120 
miles)  were  daily  traversed  by  Pio- 
trowski's  kitbitka.  The  governments 
of  Tchemegou,  Orel,  Toula,  Eiazau, 
Wladimir,  Nishni  Novgorod,  Kazan, 
Viatka,  Perum,  were  left  behind. 
The  Ural  mountains  were  crossed, 
and  in  twenty  days  the  journey  from 
Poland  to  Western  Siberia  was  acconi- 
plished.  On  arriving  before  a  forti- 
fied town  a  sentinel  inquired,  "  Who 
goes  there  ?"  "  An  unhappy  man,** 
replied  the  postillion.  It  was  Ormsk. 
With  the  feverish  rapidity  customary 
to  the  Russian  service,  Piotrowski's 
arrival  was  reported  to  die  conamand- 
ing  officer,  who  announced  it  within 
twenty  minutes  to  Prince  Gartcha- 
kow,  governor-general  of  Western 
Siberia.  Our  exile  was  led  to  a 
guardhouse,  where  he  met  a  gay 
young  officer,  apparently  confinea 
there  for  some  trifling  breach  of  dis« 
dpline,  or,  as  he  alleged  himself,  be* 
cause  his  exuberant  spirits  were  dis* 
pleasing  to  his  colonel  The  lively 
butterfly  received  cordially  the  Polish 
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patriot,  made  up  a  couch  for  him  for 
the  night,  and  entertained  him  with 
agreeable  conversation.  He,  more- 
over, imparted  to  Piotrowski  much 
information  as  to  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  placed  before  the  latter 
some  maps,  which  Piotrowski  scan- 
ned with  such  eager  interest  as  to 
arouse  the  attention  of  his  com- 
panion, who  assured  him  that  any 
attempt  at  escape  would  end  by 
death  under  the  knout,  unless  he 
avoided  his  fate  by  suicide,  like 
many  of  the  Poles. 

On  the  morrow,  Piotrowski,  after 
breakfasting  with  his  new  acquaint- 
ance and  a  friend  of  his,  a  Kirghiz 
chief,  received  the  visit  of  Colonel 
Degraw,  a  Swede,  the  commander 
of  the  fortress.  A  tall,  corpulent, 
but  dignified  and  soldier-like  man, 
by  no  means  unkind  in  his  manners. 
Colonel  Degraw,  during  his  interro- 
gations of  the  prisoner,  could  not 
disguise  his  surprise  at  his  returning 
into  the  lion's  jaws  when  once  at  a 
safe  distance  from  them.  When  the 
commander  retired,  M.  Xalabar- 
dine,  the  prefect  of  police,  entered  to 
survcv  tlie  new  victim.  This  official 
constituted  a  great  contrast  in  i)erson 
to  the  former.  The  prefect's  tall, 
thin,  dry  figure,  surmounted  by  a 
long  face,  small,  piercing  eyes,  and 
cruel  antl  vulture-like  countenance, 
of  the  mixed  Tartar,  Cossack,  and 
Kirghiz  tyjjcs,  was  by  no  means  re- 
assuring to  Piotrowski.  Neverthe- 
less, when  he  heard  the  exile's  story, 
he  burst  into  an  exclamation  of 
"  Oh,  love  of  country — what  a  beau- 
tiful sentiment  1" 

Shortly  aftenvards,  Piotrowski  was 
summoned  by  Prince  Gortchakoff, 
and  ushered  into  an  extensive  apart- 
ment, in  which  were  many  govern- 
ment clerks,  some  of  whom  rose  and 
shook  hands  with  him.  They  were 
Poles,  political  convicts,  who  worked 
in  the  bureaus.  Soon  the  Russian 
employes  followed  their  comrades, 
and  a  general  conversation  ensued. 
Piotrowski  was  informed  that  his 
fate  was  then  bein^  decided  in  the 


adjoining  chamber  by  the  governor- 
general  in  council.  He  might  be 
sent  to  labour  in  a  government  fac- 
tory, or  to  dig  in  the  copper  or  quick- 
silver mines  of  Nertchinsk.  But  he 
was  told  to  hope  for  the  best,  in  the 
presence  of  M.  Kapostine,  the  most 
influential  functionary  with  Prince 
Gortchakoff,  and  a  generous  and 
humane  man,  always  pleading  for. 
the  prisoners.  A  sound  was  heard ; 
an  individual,  who  he  wa$  told  was 
the  Prince,  came  into  the  room,  ad- 
vanced, examined  him,  and  went  out 
again  without  saying  a  word.  An 
hour  elapsed  whilst  Piotrowski  was 
availing,  with  beating  heart  and  trem- 
bling lips,  to  hear  his  doom  ;  and 
then  Councillor  Kapostine  made  his 
appearance,  and  courteously  apprised 
him  that  he  would  be  despatched  to 
the  government  distillery  of  Ekater- 
inski  Zavod,  in  the  district  of  Tara, 
about  200  miles  north  of  Ormsk. 
He  was  congratulated  by  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  while  hastily  taking 
leave  from  them,  and  stepping  into 
a  kibitka,  with  an  escort,  he  started 
for  his  final  destination. 

On  the  4th  October,  at  ten  o'clock 
on  a  cold  morning,  a  village  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  wooden  huts 
stood  before  him  on  a  plain  close  to 
a  river.  On  an  elevation  behind  rose 
an  extensive  building.  This  was 
Ekaterinski  Zavod.  He  was  intro- 
duced into  an  ofllice  where  the  smo- 
tritel  (inspector),  M.  Ammilski,  had 
him  stripped  down  to  the  waist  to 
verify  his  identity  according  to  the 
description  received  of  his  minutest 
personal  marks,  and  he  was  then 
ordered  to  work  with  irons  to  his 
feet.  Two  Poles  who  had  been  simi- 
larly condemned — Bogdazewski  and 
Siesicki,  recognised  him,  and  did 
much  to  console  him.  They  en- 
treated him  to  be  patient  and  sub- 
missive, to  avoid  gi\ing  the  slightest 
offence  to  his  superiors,  so  as  to  save 
himself  from  the  lash,  and  to  be  in 
time  promoted  from  hard  manual 
labour  to  a  place  in  the  bureau. 
These  words,  whispered  to  him  in 
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his  own  language,  served  to  raise 
him  from  the  depth  of  despair  into 
which  he  was  sinking.  At  all  events, 
there  were  two  men  of  his  own  race, 
who  spoke  his  own  tongue,  and  whom 
he  had  known  in  better  times,  men 
who  would  befriend  him  in  need,  and 
who  would  remind  him  that  he  was 
not  utterly  alone  in  this  world.  They 
left  him  to  endeavour  to  mitigate  the 
rigours  of  the  very  unusual  sentence 
by  interceding  for  him  with  the  in- 
ferior officers,  the  foreman,  and  the 
forest-keeper.  Not  even  common 
murderers  were  bound  in  fetters  then. 
But  the  cause  of  this  uncommon 
severity  became  soon  apparent,  for 
Prince  Gortchakow,  with  his  own 
noble  hand,  had  penned  the  follow- 
ing words  under  Piotrowski's  ticket 
— "  Piotrowski  ;  he  must  be  especi- 
ally guarded."  These  terms  had 
someA'hat  startled  the  smotritel,  a 
not  particularly  bright  genius  ;  and 
he  said  with  surprise  to  his  subordi- 
nate the  forest  keeper,  **  I  have 
never  received  such  orders  before  : 
he  must  be  a  diplomatist." 

At  the  guardhouse,  Piotrowski 
found  many  soldiers,  some  of  whom 
were  Poles,  who  had  fought  in  the 
warof  indepcndence,and  who  crowd- 
ed around  him  to  inquire  in  whis- 
pers whether  there  were  any  hopes 
for  their  country  :  to  which  question, 
unhappily,  he  could  give  no  favour- 
able reply.  Tired  and  exhausted, 
he  lay  down  on  a  bench  to  rest.  At 
the  end  of  two  hours,  a  fat,  repulsive 
man,  who  was  branded  with  the 
letters  7vr  (thief),  and  with  a 
triple  mark  denoting  that  he  was 
himself  a  convict,  who  had  risen  to 
be  an  overseer  of  convicts,  aroused 
him,  and,  brandishing  a  lash,  ordered 
him  at  once  to  work.  The  glance 
of  mingled  indignation,  shame,  and 
grief,  which  Piotrowski  cast  upon 
him,  appeared  to  move  even  his 
callous  conscience,  for  he  said  de- 
precatingly,  "  Can  I  help  it  ?  I  am 
but  obeying  orders."  With  burning 
head  and  chilled  heart,  Piotrowski 
rose,  profoundly  humiliated  at  being 


th  slave  of  a  convict,  liable  by  him 
to  be  beaten  at  his  caprice,  profound- 
ly penetrated  with  the  terrors  of  his 
position,  and  followed  his  conductor 
to  a  forge,  where  his  chains  were 
taken  off.  In  this  he  recognised  the 
good  offices  of  his  friends,  and  he 
w*as  somewhat  cheered.  He  was  set 
to  clear  a  new  shed  just  erected,  ad- 
joining the  distillery,  from  a  mass 
of  rubbish  and  filth  which  filled  it. 
Being  unaccustomed  to  hard  labour, 
he  was  soon  bathed  in  perspiration, 
which  mingled  in  his  cheeks  with  the 
tears  streaming  from  his  eyes.  The 
overseer,  somewhat  moved  by  pity, 
told  him  gruffly  to  sit  down  for  a  few 
minutes. 

Piotrowski  rested  himself  on  a 
heap  of  materials  beside  his  mate, 
also  triply  branded  in  the  face. 
Pietrowski  inquired  what  offence  he 
had  committed,  when  he  was  told, 
'•  I  killed  my  master."  "  Doubtless 
unintentionally  ;  by  some  accident,'* 
rejoined  Pietrowski.  "Well,  yes, 
by  accident,"  was  the  chuckling 
reply.  "  I  had  my  hatchet  in  my 
belt,  and  it  found  its  way  into  his 
head — it  split  his  skull  open."  Pio- 
trowski's blood  ran  cold,  as  he  asked 
his  companion  whether  he  did  not 
feel  remorse  for  his  crime ;  and  the 
savage  answer  was,  "  Remorse  !  no. 
I  killed  a  fiend,  not  a  man.  My 
master  was  wicked  and  cruel.  He 
overburdened  us  :  he  oppressed  us : 
he  scourged  us.  I  slew  him,  and  I 
delivered  my  village.  My  life  was  a 
hard  one,  and  I  do  not  regret  it.  I 
am  no  worse  off  now :  I  am  only 
sorry  for  my  wife  ;  but  she  is  young 
and  pretty,  and  will  soon  have  con- 
soled herself  with  another  husband." 

Piotrowski  worked  until  night, 
when  he  could  hardly  stand.  He 
was  then  visited  by  his  two  country- 
men, who  again  exhorted  him  to  bear 
all  silently  and  meekly,  to  become 
insensible  like  a  log,  methodical  like 
a  machine,  laborious  like  a  moujik, 
when  he  would  probably  be  pro- 
moted to  a  position  like  theirs.  Such 
was  the  first  day  of  the  life  of  a  con- 
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Vict,  to  be  followed  by  so  many  other 
days  precisely  similar ;  for  the  pro- 
verb that  says  ^*  les  jours  se  suivent  et 
ne  se  resemblcnt  pas**  did  not  hold 
good  in  this  instance.  Piotrowski 
rose  at  sunrise  :  breakfasted  at  eight ; 
partook  of  his  mid-day  meal  at 
twelve ;  and  resumed  work  at  two, 
which  he  continued  until  night  ;  al- 
ways surrounded  by  other  convicts  : 
always  guarded  by  the  overseer  and 
by  a  soldier.  The  toil  he  performed 
varied  :  sometimes  he  was  a  carrier 
of  water;  sometimes  a  hewer  of 
wood ;  and  hewing  and  piling  up 
wood  for  hours  consecutively,  in  a 
Siberian  winter,  in  the  open  air 
amidst  piercing  icy  blasts  and  heavy 
snowstorms,  was  indeed  hard  labour. 
To  furnish  no  ground  for  complaint, 
he  taxed  his  strength  to  the  utter- 
most ;  never  murmuring,  but  deter- 
mined not  to  submit  to  corporal 
punishment,  even  at  the  cost  of  im- 
mediate death.  Of  his  300  fellow 
prisoners,  he  discovered  that  all,  but 
a  few  political  offenders,  were  com- 
mon criminals ;  murderers,  burglars, 
highway  robbers,  forgers,  coiners. 
Even  among  such  a  crew,  he  found 
that  superiority  of  birth,  education, 
and  intelligence,  had  their  value  ;  for 
he  soon  came  to  be  respected  by  the 
convicts,  and  they  would  all  address 
him  as  "  Sir,"  and  did  not  "  thou  " 
and  "  thee  "  him  as  they  did  each 
other.  Piotrowski  on  his  side,  dis- 
carded all  false  pride ;  familiarised 
himself  with  their  histories  ;  studied 
closely  human  nature,  and  during 
his  psychological  researches,  detected 
traits  of  goodness  and  softness,  where 
they  would  be  least  expected. 

The  establishment  of  Ekaterinski 
Zavod  had  been  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Catherine  II.,  from  whom 
it  had  derived  its  name.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  village  were  the  de- 
scendants of  former  convicts.  The 
distillery  produced  annually  one-half 
to  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  gal- 
lons of  spirits,  and  supplied  vodka 
to  the  country  for  500  miles  around. 
This  distill^xy  was  farmed  from  go- 


vernment by  two  merchants  of  Sem- 
birck,  who  must  have  found  it  a  gold 
mine,  for,  beside  the  price  they  paid 
to  government,  they  maintained  the 
garrison,  consisting  of  100  men  and 
officers  ;  they  made  an  allowance  to 
the  convicts,  and  finally,  they  made 
handsome  presents  to  the  govern- 
ment officials.  One-half  of  the  con- 
victs only  were  employed  by  the  dis- 
tillers, at  wages  of  three  to  ten  francs 
per  month,  and  90  lbs.  of  wheat, 
which  was  sold  to  the  villagers. 
Provisions — that  is,  meal  and  tea^ 
were  not  dear  in  Siberia,  and  from  this 
very  moderate  income  the  convicts 
managed  to  live— nay,  comparatively 
in  luxury,  for  the  service  of  the  far- 
mers was  much  preferred  to  that  of 
the  state,  whilst  the  farmers  them- 
selves were  glad  to  encourage  con- 
vict labour. 

In  case  of  insubordination,  com- 
plaint was  laid  before  the  overseer 
of  the  gang,  who  awarded  the  punish- 
ment ;  that  is,  who  fixed  the  number 
of  blows  to  be  administered  with 
the  lash.  As  for  such  light  matters 
as  cuffs  and  kicks,  they  were  never 
counted  and  never  lifnited.  Any- 
body could  bestow  them  to  his 
heart's  content  on  a  convict.  The 
great  part  of  the  prisoners  dwelt  in 
the  barracks,  but  a  few  of  those 
more  fortunate  were  allowed  to  re- 
side in  the  village,  they  themselves 
paying  for  the  soldier  guarding  them. 
To  enter  the  bureau  was  considered 
the  highest  felicity  possible  to  a  con- 
vict, and  Piotrowski,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  a  year,  by  tact,  temper,  and 
luck,  succeded  in  reaching  that,  to 
him,  seventh  heaven.  His  work  be- 
came much  lighter,  and  less  degrad- 
ing. He  was  admitted  into  the 
coveted  bureau,  where  he  had  to 
attend  from  sunrise  until  ten  or 
eleven  at  night,  with  two  hours'  rest 
at  mid- day;  but  frequently  there  was 
litde  to  do,  and  though  compelled 
to  be  always  in  attendiance,  he  had 
a  great  deal  of  leisure  time.  He 
only  received  ten  francs  a  month 
wages ;  but  the  monotony  of  his  ex- 
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Sstence  was  broken.   Numerous  mer- 

•chants,  Russians,  Tartars,  Jews,  Cir- 
cassians and  Kirghiz,  came  to  make 
purchases  at  the  distillery,  and  he 
had  opportunities  of  conversing  with 

-them  freely,  and  of  obtaining  valuable 

.information  about  Siberia  itself,  and 
the  surrounding  countries,  Persia, 
Tartary,  Bokhara,  and  China. 

Piotrowski  soon  struck  a  friend- 
ship with  a  Pole,  Wysochi,  principal 

.  clerk  in  the  bureau,  and  he  also  cul- 
tivated an  intimate  acquaintance  with 

,  a  young  Russian,  Stepan  Bazanow, 
manager  of  the  distillery,  and  a  rela- 
tive of  the  farmers.     Bazanow  was 

-quite  illiterate,  but  appeared  kind- 
hearted  and  well  disposed.  Like 
many  other  Russians,  whilst  sympa- 
thising  with   Piotrowski,  he   would 

.not  admit  Nicholas  to  be  in  the 
wrong.  What  he,  the  lord !  the  Czar 
of  Holy  Russia !  not  it,  it  was  not  he  ; 
it  was  the  Bayards  who  were  the 

-cause  of  all  the  evil,  the  injustice, 
the  cruelty,  the  oppression,  that  was 
perpetrated.      Piotrowski    did    not 

.  choose  to  argue  too  closely  with  his 
superior;  but  he  listened  with  in- 
terest to  the  story  of  the  manager's 
troubles ;  for  the  manager  was  con- 
tinually sighing,  and  declared  him- 

.  self  to  be  the  most  unhappy  of  men. 
He  was  in  love  with  a  certain  fair 

.  cousin,   whose   stern  father  refused 

.  his  consent,  according  to  the  manner 
of  fathers  in  all  countries.  And 
Piotrowskij  whilst  displaying  his  con- 
cern for  the  young  couple,  obtained 
some  indulgences  he  might  possibly 

;nol  have  received  otherwise. 

Withal,  Piotrowski  was    far  from 

.feeling  sure  as  to  his  own  position. 
He  felt  like  a  man  asleep  over  a  vol- 
cano. He  knew  that  his  privileges 
might  be  recalled  at  any  moment ; 

.  that  at  the  beck  of  a  coarse,  illiterate 
man,  invested  with  despotic  powers, 

» he  might  be  scourged  and  sent  to 
work  in  the  fields.  And  the  thought 
haunted  him  day  and  night.  He, 
however,  avoided  the  faults  of  many 

.  convicts,  who,  owing  to  their  birth, 
.  and  to  the  condescension  of  their 


masters— their  inferiors  socially  and 
intellectually — assumed  airs  of  equal- 
ity, and  ventured  on  taking  personal 
freedoms.  They  acted  like  freemen^ 
only  to  be  reminded  that  they  were 
but  miserable  slaves.  For  instance^ 
a  Russian  general,  who  had  been, 
sentenced  to  hard  labour,  had  been 
treated  with  the  leniency  and  indul- 
gence due  to  his  age  and  former 
rank,  and  only  the  hghter  toil  was 
imposed  upon  him.  Unfortunately, 
he  was  addicted  to  drink,  and  when 
in  his  cups  he  would  forget  himself 
and  become  too  friendly  and  familiar 
with  the  smotritel,  who  would  at  once 
order  him  to  be  chained  to  the  fur- 
nace, and  to  act  as  stoker  for  a  fort- 
night or  a  month  without  intermis- 
sion. The  unhappy  man,  bathed  in 
perspiration,  begrimed  and  scorch- 
ed, would  implore  for  mercy,  and 
would  be  released  from  his  warm 
quarters  on  his  promise  of  amend- 
ment, only  to  be  sent  back,  after  a 
few  days,  for  another  demonstrative 
exhibition  of  equality  and  fraternity. 
After  some  years,  thisgeneral,  through, 
the  intercession  of  powerful  frienas, 
was  released  and  restored  to  his  for- 
mer grade  and  position. 

Piotrowski  in  time  received  the 
much -valued  privilege  of  quitting 
the  barracks,  a  seat  of  frightful 
drunkenness  and  vice,  and  he  took 
up  his  residence  with  his  coun- 
trymen, Bogdaszewski  and  Siesicki^ 
in  a  cottage  built  by  the  latter  in  his 
leisure  hours  with  his  scanty  savings. 
It  was  still  uncompleted  and  roofless, 
but  at  least  they  were  free  from 
the  presence  of  the  other  convicts- 
though  not  of  the  soldiers,  who  day 
and  night  guarded  them,  albeit  they 
did  not  guard  their  goods.  They 
lighted  immense  fires,  around  which 
they  crouched  during  the  long  winter 
evenings,  endeavouring  to  warm 
themselves,  and  engaged  in  political 
conversation  and  speculation.  Sic- 
sicki  had  performed  the  journey  to 
Siberia  on  foot  with  a  convoy.  His 
tasks  at  tirst  were  of  the  hardest 
but   after   some    years    the    forest 
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Iveepcr,  requiring  a  reliiible  and 
•apable  assistant,  selected  Siesicki, 
vho  was  an  excellent  sportsman, 
anrl  took  him  into  his  ser\ice. 
Siesicki's  life  then  chan^^ed,  and  he 
Lee  amc  the  freest  and  happiest  of 
convicts.  With  a  gun  slung  over  his 
slioulder,  he  roamed  at  will,  for 
ivct-ks  at  the  time,  in  the  forest,  and 
even  brought  to  his  countr}men 
game,  reserving,  of  course,  the 
c:Iu;icest  heads  for  the  officials. 
During  one  of  his  absences,  as 
Piotrowski  and  Bogdaszcwski  were 
engaged  in  their  duties  at  the  bureau, 
notwithstanding  the  general  notion 
a!)out  the  sense  of  honour  among  a 
certflin  class,  some  one  entered  the 
cottage  and  removed  their  stock  of 
tea  and  wheat,  a  serious  loss  to  the 
Poles. 

Piotrowski  and  his  friends  occa- 
sionally received  the  visit  of  some 
of  their  countrymen  transi)orted 
into  the  neighbouring  districts, 
and  who,  as  a  matter  of  fa- 
vour, were  sometimes  permitted 
to  go  to  Kkaterinski  Zavod.  The 
great  event  among  the  political 
convicts  was  the  arrival  of  a  Polish 
Catholic  priest.  Four  such  priests 
were  pemiitted  to  dedicate  their 
lives  to  the  spiritual  consolation  of 
their  brethren  in  faith  and  race,  and 
they  were  continually  traversing 
Siberia  in  sledges  from  Tobolsk  to 
Kamtschaka,  and  from  Nertchinsk 
to  the  Polar  sea,  so  as  to  carry  the 
ministrations  of  religion  once  an- 
nually to  every  establishment  where- 
in a  Pole  was  confined.  The  advent 
of  one  of  these  holy  men  was 
announced  several  days  before,  so 
that  the  faithful  might  gather  together 
and  prepare  for  his  reception. 
During  his  stay  the  priest  celebrated 
mass,  administered  the  Communion, 
and  blessed  those  who  had  died 
the  previous  year.  On  the  occasion 
in  question  the  smotritel,  placed  at 
the  disposition  of  the  priest  the 
best  apartment  in  his  house,  and 
there  gathered  a  concourse  of  people, 
soldiers,  convicts,  government  offi- 


cials, some  of  whom  were  not  Catho- 
lics, but  all  of  whom  were  united 
together  by  one  magic  word — 
Poland. 

In  1846,  Piotrowski  had  risen  to 
the  highest  position  attainable  by  a 
prisoner,  and  he  contrasted  his  pre- 
sent comparatively  comfortable  con- 
dition with  his  own  severe  sufTer- 
ings  in  1 844,  and  with  those  actually 
borne  by  his  compatriots  at  Nert- 
chinsk. The  two  expressions  of 
Possil€nii{%\Vi\\Ay  y  transportation)  and 
katorga  (transportation  with  hard 
labour),  only  render  a  generic  desig- 
nation of  the  two  great  classes  of 
punishment,  but  they  give  no  idea 
of  their  relative  degree  of  severity, 
which,  in  fact,  varied  according  to  a 
number  of  circumstances ;  according 
to  the  place  and  to  the  caprices  of 
an  infinity  of  employes,  from  the 
Governer-general  of  Siberia  to  the 
overseer  of  a  gang.  To  serve  in  the 
army  of  the  Caucasus,  especially 
with  the  right  of  promotion,  was  of 
course  a  much  more  desirable  fate 
than  either  of  the  above.  Even  ka- 
torga  diflered  greatly  with  itself,  for 
it  ranged  from  keeping  books  in  a 
distillery,  to  being  buried  alive  in 
the  quicksilver  or  copper  mines  of 
Nertchinsk,  where  the  only  hope  of 
the  convict  was  to  be  crushed  to 
death,  or  to  be  suffocated  and  re- 
leased from  an  existence  which,  cut 
off  from  the  world  and  mankind,  and 
loaded  as  it  was  with  overwhelming 
misery,  was  a  greater  burden  than  he 
could  bear.  Then  there  were  the 
companies  of  discipline  of  Arenburg,. 
which  were  even  more  dreaded  than 
the  mines  of  Nertchinsk,  for  there 
the  rod  was  the  daily  bread  of 
the  wretched  soldiers,  students,  and 
artisans,  who  were  confined  there,, 
and  who  rapidly  died  under  its  treat- 
ment. Finally,  there  was  the  fortress 
of  Akatoja,  which,  like  the  ninth  cir- 
cle of  Dante's  Itifomo^  was  the  seat 
of  the  highest  punishment  everaward-^ 
ed.  There  were  the  worst  criminals, 
traitors,  and  captured  fugitives,and 
the  very  name  seemed  to  inspire  with 
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indescribable  terror  all  those  who 
heard  it.  What  silent  horrors  were 
perpetrated  at  Akatoja  it  is  impossi- 
ole  to  say,  for  Piotrowski  never  met 
any  one  who  had  been  inside  that 
mysterious  abode  of  crime. 

Even  simple  transportation  was  by 
no  means  an  enviable  state  of  being. 
Those  undergoing  that  infliction  were 
treated  with  considerable  contempt 
by  the  native  Siberians.  They  for- 
feited all  civil  rights,  and  their  former 
wives  were  permitted  to  contract  new 
unions,  just  the  same  as  if  they  were 
widows.  The  convicts  themselves 
were  only  allowed  to  remarry  among 
the  lowest  classes,  and  their  children 
became  serfs  to  the  crown.  Wives 
might  certainly  follow  their  husbands 
to  exile,  but  in  that  case  they  were 
never  allowed  to  return,  and  their 
children  also  became  serfs  to  the 
crown,  and  remained  so,  even  in 
case  of  amnesty.  Occasionally  no- 
ble-minded women,  like  the  Princess 
Troubetzkoi,  were  found,  who  aban 
doned  all  to  accompany  their  hus- 
bands ;  but  these,  we  apprehend,  are 
rare  exceptions :  and  the  Emperor 
Nicolas,  as  if  not  satisfied  with  all 
these  severities,promulgated,in  1845, 
a  new  Ukase,  full  of  still  more  strin- 
gent and  cruel  regulations.  Among 
other  things,  he  prohibited  exiles  from 
possessing  any  property,  real  or  per- 
sonal, whatsoever,  and  ordered  them 
to  be  confined  in  barracks.  This  last 
edict  threw  the  country  into  conster- 
nation, and  indeed,  it  was  found  all 
but  impracticable  in  execution.  At 
all  events,  it  served  to  nerve  Piotrow- 
ski's  courage  to  his  great  enterprise 
—flight;  and  henceforward  all  his 
plans,  all  his  studies,  all  his  thoughts 
were  directed  to  the  one  great  aim 
and  object  of  his  life — escape  from 
Siberia. 

However  hard  the  lot  of  a  con- 
vict may  be  in  that  country,  it  is 
less  so  for  the  ordinary  criminals 
cthan  for  those  condemned  for  politi- 
cal offences ;  for  the  former  generally 
belong  to  the  poorer  classes,  whose 
life  has  been  a  struggle  for  existence 


since  its  commencement,  and  who 
have  been  serfs,  and  accustomed  to 
the  lash  since  boyhood.  Neverthe- 
less it  was  they,  and  they  only,  who 
attempted  evasion.  Piotrowski  no- 
ticed in  his  journey  rows  of  turnips 
planted  by  the  inhabitants  in  nume- 
rous fields  bordering  the  roads,  and 
which  were  intended  to  supply  food 
to  tlie  fugitives.  These  wandered 
about  for  a  time  in  gangs  like  wild 
beasts,  until  they  were  either  captur- 
ed or  until  they  perished  of  cold  and 
privation.  Political  convicts,  on  the 
other  hand,  seldom  if  ever  attempted 
flight.  Their  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  the  probability 
of  being  speedily  apprehended  and 
consigned  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  knout  or  the  terrible  dungeons 
of  Akatoja,  the  utter  impracticabilit}% 
even  if  they  got  clear  off,  of  reaching 
a  frontier  a  thousand  miles,  whidi 
was  their  object,  precluded  so  hope- 
less an  attempt  The  case  of  Be- 
mowski  was  purely  exceptional,  and 
it  was  that  of  a  master  spirit  acquir- 
ing a  sway  over  a  crowd  of  inferior 
beings.  Peter  Wysocki,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians, 
in  1 83 1,  and  condemned  to  work  in 
the  mines  of  Nertchinsk,  tried  there 
to  hatch  a  plot  of  a  similar  nature 
and  failed,  expiating  his  error  by- 
confinement  in  Akatoja.  Finally, 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Abb^  Siero- 
cinski  with  its  wide-spread  ramifica- 
tions, had  occurred  some  years  before 
the  arrival  of  Piotrowski,  and  the  de- 
tails of  that  sanguinary  history  were 
related  to  him  at  length  by  eye-wit- 
nesses. 

The  Abb^  Sierocinski  was,  before 
the  revolution  of  183 1,  superior  of 
the  Convent  of  Basilians  at  Ovrens, 
in  Volhynia.  Having  taken  an  ac- 
tive part  in  those  insurrectionary 
movements,  he  was  incorporated  in 
a  Cossack  regiment  and  despatched 
to  serve  in  Siberia,  where  the  ex-abb^ 
might  be  seen  galloping  on  a  small 
wild  pony,  spear  in  hand.  A  pro- 
fessor being  required  for  the  military 
school  of  Armsk,  Sierocinski  who 
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wrote  Latin  and  Greek  verses,  who 
could  deliver  lectures  in  French  and 
German,  and  who  would  readily 
solve  the  most  abstruse  problems  in 
Algebra  and  Euclid,  was  nominated 
to  the  vacant  post,  whilst  he  was  re- 
tained in  the  regimental  roll-call. 
The  abbd  though  physically  delicate 
and  sensitive  like  a  woman,  was  men- 
tally a  Napoleon  in  enterprise. 
He  organised  a  vast  conspiracy,  in 
which  convicts,  soldiers,  and  officers 
participated.  Prussians,  Tartars,  Si- 
berians and  Kirghiz  entered  into  his 
plans.  A  general  revolt  was  to  take 
place.  The  conspirators  were  to 
have  seized  the  fortress;  com- 
mencing by  possessing  themselves  of 
the  whole  park  of  artillery,  and  then 
to  wait  for  events.  In  case  of  re- 
verses, they  were  to  march  on  Bok- 
hara on  their  way  to  British  East 
India. 

On  the  eve  of  the  rising,  two  of 
the  conspirators  revealed  all  to  the 
governor,  whether  through  hopes  of 
reward,  or  because  their  hearts  failed 
them,  we  cannot  say.  Innumerable 
arrests  were  made.  Three  consecu- 
tive commissioners  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  unravel  the  intricate  threads 
of  the  combination.  Eventually, 
Sierocinski  and  five  of  the  leadeis 
-were  condemed  to  7000  blows  each 
of  the  rod.  A  thousand  other  men 
were  sentenced  to  minor  punish- 
ments, beginning  from  2000  blows 
to  transportation  with  hard  labour. 

In  March,  1837,  two  battalions 
were  drawn  up  in  the  great  square 
of  Ormsk,  under  the  orders  of  General 
Galafejew,  the  cruel  ser\'ant  of  a 
cruel  master.    Sierocinski  and  his 


companions  were  brought  out,  and- 
the  judgment  was  read  aloud,  the 
words,  "without  mercy,"  which  it 
contained,  being  especially  empha- 
sised.   The  culprits  were  stripped 
to  the  waist,  and  their  hands  were 
tied  behind  to  a  bayonet     Each 
one  by  turns  walked  along  the  whole 
of  one  battalion,  eveiy  soldier  ad- 
ministering to  him  a  blow  with  a 
rod  with  his  full  strength.    A  thou- 
sand blows  fell,  and  then  each  mise- 
rable, torn,  bleeding  victim  was  sent 
back  to  receive  another  thousand. 
On  the  third  journey  they  all  fell 
dead.     Sierocinski   had  been  kept 
until  the  last,  that  he  might  behold 
the  tortures  suffered  by  his  friends. 
A  military  surgeon  tendered  him  a 
small  vial,  containing  some  drops  of 
cordial,  which  he  refused,  crying^ 
"  I  want  not  your  drop.    Take  mj7 
blood  and  drink  it  I"    He  started  onr 
his  fearful  journey,  singing,  "  Mise- 
rere mei,  Deus,  secundum  magnam 
miserecordiam  tuam,"  and  his  wildl 
accents  were  gradually  lost  in  the* 
loud  thud  of  the  sticks  striking  his: 
bare  flesh,  and  in  the  loud  words  oT 
command  of  the  general  shoutings 
"Strike    harder!    strike   harder  I" 
When  Sierocinski  received  the  first 
thousand  blows  he  fell  fainting,  his 
blood  dripping  on  the  snow.     He 
was  placed  upright  on  a  sledge,  and 
tied  so  as  to  expose  his  back  to  the 
full  weight  of  the  descending  rods. 
The    unhappy  man    continued    to 
groan  until  he  was  dragged  four  timea 
before  the  battalion.    He  then  be*- 
came  silent  The  last  three  thousand 
blows  fell  on  a  coq)se. 

J.  R 
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BOOK    IV. 
CROSS-HATCHING. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   POETRY  OF  A   LOVE. 


Fraught  with  the  delicate  burden 
of  a  sweet  sorrow  are  the  reminis- 
cences that  now  crowd  upon  my 
memory  as  I  call  back  the  soft 
reveries  and  deep-reaching  radiance 
that  soothed  and  brightened  many 
hours  of  long  ago. 

That  lattice-window  !  How,  in 
the  early  morning,  as  I  first  woke 
to  consciousness  after  my  adventure 
in  the  lane,  the  brilliant  sparkling  of 
its  diamond  panes  sped  with  glad 
messages  of  joy  to  my  heart !  How 
the  pure,  fresh  perfume  of  the 
jasmine  and  sweetbriar,  that  ten- 
derly clustered  around,  was  wafted 
in  through  the  half-open  casement, 
and  stole  subtly  upon  my  senses, 
until,  sweetly  oppressed  by  a  soft 
delirium,  I  sank  again  into  forget- 
fulness!  Repeatedly  I  wakened 
to  the  glad  sense  of  life,  and  as  often 
the  bright  picture  of  the  blue  sky,  the 
gently  waving  branches,  the  climbing 
flowrets,  the  timid  fluttering  of  the 
birds  and  the  airy,  happy  grace  of 
the  butterflies,  all  framed  by  the 
sparkling  lattice,  absorbed  my 
thoughts,  and  allowed  me  to  lie 
upon  my  pillow,  with  my  soul  rapt 
from  the  world  of  care  into  the 
pleasant  realms  of  fairyland.  Nor 
was  I  fettered  by  my  eyes  alone.  A 
symphony  of  heart-subduing  sounds 
was  ever  present  as  I  listened. 
Surely  birds  never  sang  before  or 
after  as  those  did  that  then  lightened 
my  existence  by  their  rich  carols ! 
Never  did  the  insects*  hum,  or  the 


tuneful  cadence  of  the  distant  world 
of  rooks  and  men,  fall  more  mu- 
sically upon  enchanted  ears;  and 
never  were  sighs  more  soft  or  whis- 
perings more  tender  than  the  rustling 
murmur  of  the  zephyrs  as  they  com- 
muned with  the  leaves  and  flowers 
outside  the  window,  and  became 
laden  with  perfumed  messages  for 
my  expectant  soul. 

Gradually  I  was  wafled  away  from 
the  regions  of  fancy,  and  gradually  I 
understood  that  I  was  lying  in  bed, 
prostrated  by  some  overwhelming 
blow  that  had  reft  my  strength  away, 
and  had  well  nigh  brought  me  fice 
to  face  with  the  transcendent  The 
room  in  which  I  was  placed  was  spa- 
cious and  delightfully  cool  and  airy, 
but  its  quaint  chimney  comer,  pan- 
elled ceiling,  and  trellised  window, 
all  indicated  that  it  belonged  to  some 
old-fashioned  house.  Everything 
around  betokened  the  utmost  care 
and  neatness,  from  the  spotless  white 
of  the  bed-hangings,  to  the  precision 
with  which  the  curtains  drawn  over 
the  door  were  looped  up  to  an  ex- 
actly equal  height  on  each  side.  The 
table,  too,  which  stood  at  my  bedside 
was  laden  with  medicines,  cooling 
drinks,  jellies  and  other  delicacies, 
all  arranged  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous accuracy,  and  evincing  very  plain- 
ly, not  only  that  I  had  fallen  into 
careful,  but  into  benevolent  hands 
withal. 

The  first  day  that  I  thoroughly  re- 
turned to  my  senses,  I  awakened 
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somewhat  siuklenly  with  the  vague 
imijression  of  my  brow  having  been 
lightly  touched  by  the  ^softest  of  lips, 
and  I  seemed  to  hear  the  rustle  of 
some  one  hastily  retreating  through 
the  door,  which  was  so  situated  that 
I  could  not  see  it  except  by  raising 
myself.  Tlie  curiosity  excited  by 
this  impression  faded  away,  however, 
as  1  became  alive  lo  the  full  particu- 
lars of  the  scene  in  which  I  was 
placed,  and  for  the  moment  I  thought 
no  more  of  the  circumstance.  It  was 
then  about  midday,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  an  elderly  lady  entered  the 
room.  She  looked  surprised  at  see- 
ing me  awake  and  conscious,  but  im- 
mediately came  forward  and  asked 
me  how  J  felt.  I  replied  by  saying 
that  though  extremely  weak,  I  was 
in  no  ])ain,  and  sliould,  I  hoped, 
soon  become  convalescent ;  and  then 
I  asked  her  to  explain  where  I  was, 
and  how  I  came  to  be  there. 

**  You  are  in  the  house  of  Mr.  De 
Quincey,"  she  replied;  **  and  you  were 
brought  here  by  a  young  lady  who 
had  found  you  lying  in  a  lane  a  mile 
or  two  distant  in  an  almost  dying 
state,  some  nifitian  having  knocked 
you  down  and  robbed  you." 

This  recalled  to  my  memory  the 
past.  My  misfortunes,  my  deter- 
mination, and  my  walk  from  Lon- 
don with  its  end,  all  flashed  upon  my 
mind,  and  I  thought  how  strange  a 
turn  my  fate  had  taken. 

"But  who  is  Mr.  De  Quincey? 
and  who  is  the  young  lady  who  has 
so  befriended  me  .^" 

"  Mr.  l.)e  Quincey  is  a  gentleman," 
returned  the  lady ;  "  I  mean  he  has 
no  occiii)ation,  except,  indeed,  what 
he  calls  the  glorious  pursuit  of  phi- 
losophy, and  this  you  will  shortly 
put  to  the  test.  He  does  not  know 
of  your  being  here,  as  he  has  been 
for  some  time  awav  at  his  estate 
near  Leighbury ;  and,  as  it  was  a 
matter  of  life  or  death,  I  took  it 
upon  myself  to  admit  you  and  nurse 
you.  As  for  the  young  lad}',  I  have 
not  the  slightest  idea  who  she  may 
be." 


"But  did  you  not  inquire  her 
name  ?"  asked  I. 

"  Am  I  not  a  woman  ?"  returned 
my  attendant  "  Not  only  did  I  ask 
her  name  when  she  first  brought 
you,  but  I  have  since  tried  many 
methods  to  discover  who  she  is; 
for  she  comes  to  see  you  every  day. 
As  yet,  however,  she  refuses  to  in- 
form me,  and  all  my  plans  of  ob- 
taining information  have  failed." 

"Has  she  been  here  to-day?"  I 
thought  of  my  waking  impression  as 
I  asked  this. 

"  Yes :  she  has  only  been  gone  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,"  was  the  reply. 

My  heart  began  to  beat  quickly. 

"What  is  she  like?"  I  inquired 
"  Pray  describe  her  appearance,  ma- 
dam.     Does   she    say  she    knows 
me?" 

"  Stay,  stay,  young  gentlemanl" 
responded  the  matron  ;  "  I  perceive 
you  are  becoming  excited,  and  all 
excitement  the  doctor  orders  to  be 
shunned.  AVhy  are  you  so  anxious 
respecting  your  fair  preserver,  if  she 
be,  as  she  says  is,  a  stranger  to 
you  ?" 

I  detected  the  scepticism  that 
lurked  beneath  the  last  remark,  and 
said — 

"  Am  I  not  a  man,  and  ought  I 
not  therefore  to  take  the  most  lively 
interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  art 
of  elevating  and  etherealising  man- 
kind ?  F.ven,  then,  should  your  un- 
known be  alike  unknown  to  me,  I 
must  still  long  to  frame  her  picture 
in  my  mind.  To  her  and  you  I  owe 
my  life.  Let  me  endow  the  recol- 
lection of  you  both  with  life." 

A  complacent  smile  composed 
itself  upon  the  features  of  the  lady, 
and  she  caressingly  smoothed  bade 
the  hair  from  my  brow  as  she  re- 
plied— 

"So  you,  too,  are  a  philospher. 
That  promises  well  for  your  re- 
ception at  the  hands  of  my  master. 
But  not  to  keep  you  longer  In  a 
suspense  which  I  shrewdly  suspect 
to  be  cruel,  I  may  tell  you  that  your 
good  fairy  is  short,  fair,  pretty,  and 
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by  nature  arch  and  vivacious,  though 
by  sympathy  a  little  sorrowful  under 
present  circumstances." 

"  Short,  fair,  vivacious  !"  ejacu- 
lated I,  mechanically  repeating  her 
words ;  and  then  a  pang  of  disap- 
point nent  shot  through  my  heart 
as  I  felt  that  the  picture  which  my 
fancy  had  begun  to  paint  was  falling 
fast  from  the  canvas  of  my  mind. 

The  good  lady  perceived  my  agi- 
tation, and  again  tenderly  touching 
my  brow,  said  in  a  pitying  tone — 

"  Poor  boy  !  you  have  awakened 
to  a  world  that  is  not  all  sunshine. 
But  I  must  not  forget  the  doctor's 
commands,  and  be  myself  the  trans- 
gressor. Take  this  soothing  draught, 
and  try  to  sleep." 

I  wished  much  to  inquire  minutely 
into  the  appearance  and  doings  of 
my  mysterious  saviour,  but  a  strange 
reluctance  to  discuss  the  subject 
possessed  me,  and  I  contented  my- 
self by  saying — 

"  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  you, 
madam,  for  your  kindness.  Perhaps 
I  had  better  desist  from  all  toying 
with  my  fancy  until  to-morrow,  when, 
if  I  understand  you  rightly,  I  may 
hope  to  see  the  solution  of  the 
■enigma  in  propric  personce.  I  am 
afraid  to  hope  that  I  may  then  say, 
**  Vera  incessu patuif  Dea^ 

The  matron  smiled  as  though  she 
comprehended  my  pedantic  method 
of  expression  :  but  she  said  nothing, 
and  having  given  me  the  draught, 
left  me  to  sink  into  a  refreshing 
slumber. 

All  that  day  and  the  next  morning 
I  was  haunted  by  the  recollection 
•of  my  loved  Lily,  and  though  what 
I  had  heard  seemed  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  her  hand  having  been 
the  one  to  succour  me,  yet  I  could 
not  altogether  forego  the  sweet 
thought  that  sJic  was  in  some  manner 
connected  with  the  good  fortune 
that  had  attended  me.  I  even 
fancied  that  perhaps  on  tliat  evening, 
when  I  had  turned  aside  to  view  the 
glorious  beauty  of  the  sylvan  land- 
scape  illuminated  by  the   sad,  yet 


brilliant  light  of  the  setting  sun,  she, 
too,  might  have  gazed  upon  that 
splendid  picture  of  the  Infinite ;  and, 
according  to  the  majestic  doctrine 
of  the  Association  of  Souls  in  spheres 
of  harmony,  I  fashioned  out  the 
course  which  her  thoughts  must 
have  taken,  and  the  shape  in  which 
she,  conscious  of  the  calamity  that 
had  occurred,  had  with  far-reaching 
presence  communicated  by  some 
subtle  current  of  love  with  the  heart 
of  her  who  had  befriended  me. 

Alternately  awake  to  the  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  realities  of  my  picture 
window,  with  its  varying  phases  of 
light  and  shade,  and  colour,  and 
form,  and  fragrance,  and  music; 
and  alternately  asleep  in  lands  of 
loveliness  and  eternal  joy,  the  hours 
sped  past,  and  the  time  arrived  at 
which  I  bad  been  led  to  expect  the 
visit  of  my  preserver. 

Although,  however,  I  was  possess- 
ed by  an  ardent  anxiety  to  solve  the 
mystery  that  enveloped  her  and  sad- 
ly oppressed  my  mind,  yet  this  very 
anxiet)^  proved  more  than  my  weak- 
ened frame  could  sustain,  and  in 
spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  reitiain 
awake  I  gradually  dosed  off  in  a 
light  slumber.  It  was  not  of  long 
duration  for  I  soon  became  sensible, 
though  not  awake,  of  some  one  hav- 
ing entered  the  room.  And  I  could 
hear  a  voice  which  sounded  to  me 
like  the  soft  strains  of  music,  borne 
by  the  evening  breeze  over  the  waters 
of  paradise. 

"  \Vait  for  me  down  stairs,  if  you 
please,"  said  the  voice ;  "  he  is  sleep- 
ing so  peacefully,  that  I  should  like 
to  sit  here  awhile,  and  fancy  that  I  am 
his  good  genius  guarding  him  from 
harm." 

So  saying,  I  heard  the  door  of  the 
apartment  gently  close,  and  I  felt 
conscious  of  some  one  talcing  a  seat 
by  my  bedside,  whom,  by  the  inde- 
scribable grace  and  gentleness  of  her 
movements,  I  knew  to  be  she  that 
had  just  spoken  in  such  sweet  ac- 
cents. 

Still,  I  woke  not  but  mingled  the 
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real  with  the  fanciful  in  the  realms 
of  my  thoughts.  I  felt  again  the  light 
touch  of  soft  lips  upon  my  cheek, 
and  this  time  I  felt  also  the  balmy 
sigh  that  exhaled  from  them,  whisper- 
ing, as  it  passed,  the  tale  of  its  rich 
freight.  Fashioned  by  this  potent 
magnetism,  my  dreams  revolved 
about  the  image  of  my  love,  and  I 
saw  my  divine  Lily  standing  amidst 
verdent  groves  ancl  gazing  at  me  with 
her  sweetly  serious  face  of  old.  Her 
effulgent  eyes  beamed  wistfully,  and 
there  was  that  in  her  whole  ap- 
pearance which  indicated  how  lov- 
mgly  she  yearned  for  my  approach. 
Urged  by  the  vividness  of  my  vision, 
I  flung  open  my  arms  and  rushed 
towards  her,  when,  just  as  I  clasped 
her  to  my  breast  with  the  tcndercst 
of  loving  ardour,  she  suddenly  faded 
from  my  sight,  and  I  awoke  to 
find  myself  lying  in  bed  with  a 
young  lady  standing  beside  me,  her 
face  a  little  averted,  and  in  the  posi- 
tion of  one  who  had  been  suddenly 
startled. 

For  a  moment  I  did  not  quite  re- 
alise the  scene,  and  when  I  did  so, 
all  trace  of  disturbance  had  passed 
from  my  visitor's  appearance,  and 
she  had  almost  turned  completely 
from  me.  I  saw  that  her  figure  was 
graceful,  and  by  the  delicate //rjt?  of 
her  head  I  saw  that  she  was  pretty. 
She  was  standing  just  where  a  ray  of 
sunshine,  reflected  by  the  open  case- 
ment, fell  upon  her  hair,  and  in  that 
light  her  tresses  appeared  of  a  rich 
golden  hue. 

*•  Lady,"  I  said  at  length,  in  a  low 
voice.  She  started  at  the  sound,  and 
turning  round  I  found  myself  face  to 
face  with  my  cousin,  Clara  Viking. 
But  how  altered !  She,  who  had 
formerly  been  pretty,  had  now  be- 
come beautiful.  The  bright  glance 
of  her  eyes  had  given  place  to  a 
lustre  miidcr  and  softer,  and  deeper- 
reaching.  The  wonted  animation  of 
her  countenance  was  sweetly  tem- 
pered by  the  shade  of  melancholy 
which  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
tlie  matron  of  the  house,  and  there 


was  something  even  pathetic  in  the 
air  with  which  she  regarded  me — so 
much  so,  that  the  surprise,  and,  I 
had  almost  said,  vexation,  which  her 
presence  caused  me,  immediately 
gave  way  to  a  feeling  of  involuntary 
sympathy  and  admiration. 

We  remained  a  few  seconds  with- 
out speaking ;  I  gazing  eamesdy  at 
Clara,  and  she  looked  confusedly 
upon  the  floor. 

"  Dear  Clara,"  said  I. 

She  again  started,  and  her  eyes  en- 
countering mine,  she  blushed  deeply. 
''Richard,"she  murmured,  and  Uien 
stopped,  as  though  embarrassed  hoir 
to  proceed. 

"  Am  I  indebted  to  you  for  the 
kind  care  which  has  preserved  my 
life  r  I  asked. 

"  Yes ;  1  found  you  in  the  lane,* 
she  replied,  and  then  added  quickly^ 
"  Oh  I  it  was  so  dreadful  to  see  you 
lying  there,  all  cold  and  still,  witlk 
that  awful  wound  in  your  head.  £ 
thought  you  were  dead,  and  my 
heart—"  Here  she  suddenlypausec^ 
and  again  a  blush  suffused  her 
cheeks. 

"  Your  heart  well-nigh  broke? **  I 
asked  almost  mechanically,  being 
absorbed  by  the  current  of  thought 
which  her  words  and  the  tones  of 
her  voice  had  occasioned. 

Clara  drew  herself  up  haughtily 
for  a  moment,  and  a  pained  expres- 
sion shot  across  her  face.  Then 
looking  at  me,  and  observing  how 
innocent  my  words  had  been  of  any 
secondary  meaning,  she  said  sadly^ 

"  Yes,  Richard ;  my  heart  well- 
nigh  broke,''  and  with  this  the  tears 
started  to  her  eyes. 

Her  distress  was  so  pretdly  piteous 
that  I  felt  myself  quite  a  culptrit  for 
having  assisted  in  producing  it,  and 
taking  her  hand  in  mine,  I  kissed  it, 
saying — 

"  Don't  grieve  yourself,  Claradear. 
I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  your 
sympathy,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to 
get  completely  well  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Come,  now :  sit  down-bcside 
me,  and  tell  me  the  news  of  all  that 
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has  occurred  during  the  period  of 
iny  compulsory  inaction." 

"  Poor  Richard,"  she  exclaimed, 
*'  I  had  quite  forgotten  all  those  hor- 
rid money  affairs.  I  wish  there 
wasn't  any  such  thing  as  property. 
How  happy  we  all  should  be  ! — No 
we  shoulcii't  while  we  had — 

"  Had  what  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Never  mind,"  she  replied,  a 
little  confused — "  but  see  :  I  will  sit 
down  as  'you  wish,  and  will  play 
the  part  of  gossip  to,  I  hope,  your 
heart's  content." 

She  said  this  with  one  of  her  old 
arch  smiles,  and  then  taking  the 
chair  by  the  side  of  my  bed,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  me  how  she  had  been 
on  her  way  to  London  to  see  her 
father,  when  the  postchaise  in  which 
she  was  riding  having  stopped  at  an 
inn,  the  postilion  had  suddenly  disap- 
peared, and  on  a  search  being  made, 
I  had  been  discovered  lying  wounded 
on  the  ground,  with  my  pockets 
rifled.  She  explained  how  she  had 
determined  to  carry  me  to  London 
in  her  carriage,  but  how,  while  on 
the  road,  she  had  become  frightened 
lest  I  should  die,  and  how  she  had 
then  stopped  at  a  house  in  the  hope 


of  obtaining  assistance,  the  result  of 
which  had  been  that  the  lady  ia- 
chaige  of  the  house  had  insisted  upoa^ 
my  remaining  there  until  I  should  be 
recovered.    She  also  told  me  how 
her  father  and  Charles  were  occupied 
in  London,  and  how  she  came  every 
day  to  visit  me  unknown  to  them* 
She  spoke  of  Merringham  and  her~ 
mother,  but  studiously  avoided  all 
mention  of  Rumbleton  Hall  or  Lily  ;. 
and  though   I  was  burning  to  ex- 
plore every  thread  and  mesh  of  the 
web  that  Fate  wove  for  the  latter,, 
yet  I  forbore  to  name  her,  or  to  ask 
one  question  of  her  doings.     I  re- 
membered my  interview  with  Clara 
at  the  Devil's  Tryst ;  I  looked  at  her 
pretty  face  from  which  all  sadness 
had   passed,    as    she    chatted  j    I 
thought  of  what   I  owed    to  her- 
loving  care ;  and  summoning  to  my 
aid  the  fruits  of  long  by-gone  medi- 
tations in  what  had  been  to  me  the* 
groves  of  Academe,  I  checked  t&e* 
impulse  of  my  soul.     Clara  was  notr. 
slow  to  perceive  this,  and  by  the- 
time  she  had  emptied  her  budget  and 
rose  to  go,  her  countenance  was* 
radiant  with  happiness. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

THUNDER  IN  A  CLEAR  SKY* 


A  FEW  days  passed  by  and  I  rapidly 
regained  strength.  Clara  constantly 
visited  me,  much  to  the  obvious  ap- 
probation of  good  Mrs.  Barton,  as 
Mr.  De  Quincey's  housekeeper  was 
named.  I  had  informed  her  of  my 
relationship  to  Clara,  and  had  given 
her  sufficient  details  respecting  my 
history  to  enable  her  to  comprehend 
the  position  of  affairs,  although  I 
had  not  mentioned  any  names  of 
places  or  persons.  The  kind  soul 
was  quite  content  with  this  con- 
fidence, and  took  the  utmost  pains 
to  assist  my  recovery,  and  to  speak 
in  praise  of  Clara. 

I  still  spoke  not  of  Lily  to  anyone. 
The  reasons  for  the  self-denial  that  I 


had  imposed  upon  myself  as  regarded 
Clara,  continued  to  exist,  and  grew 
stronger  each  da^,  as  I  lay  listening 
to  her  silvery  voice.  Now  a  pleasantc 
discussion,  now  an  interlude  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  tuneful  little* 
songs  in  the  world,  and  now  a  pas- 
sage from  some  favourite  author,, 
read  as  though  a  bird  were  warbling; 
— all  gently  rippled  upon  my  ear  ;: 
while  the  timid  glances,  the  constant 
little  cares  and  attentions,  the  ever« 
present  thoughts  for  my  comfort,  and 
the  oft-recurring  occasion  for  acts 
that  were  the  most  modest  and 
maidenly  of  caresses,  served  to  build 
up  so  fair  a  fabric  that  I  was  U  ta 
do  aught  that  might   destroy 
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beauty.     Not  that  Lily  was  absent 
from  my  thoughts  :  I  saw  her  bright 
glance  in  the  sunshine  ;  I  heard  her 
love-laden  heart  pulse  out  its  melody 
in  every  passing  wind  ;  I  looked  on 
the  serene  vault  of  heaven  and  I  re- 
membered the  noble  calm   of  her 
mind  ;  and  in  the  inmost  recesses  of 
my  soul  I  veiled  the  fond  vision, 
fearing  to  bring  it   forth   into   the 
atmosphere  of  a  lower  world.     Ap- 
proaching convalescence  brought  a 
time  when  I  first  left  my  room.     It 
was  a  day  of  transcendant  beauty, 
and  as  I  entered  the  grounds  attached 
to  the   house,  1  thought   that    the 
scene  before  me    outstripped    the 
regions  of  flible  and  romance.      A 
lawn  of  smoothest  velvet,  shaded  in 
places   by  magnificent    trees,    and 
skirted  by  beds  of  the  most  exciuisite 
flowers,  led  with  gentle  unduhuiuns 
to  a  miniature  dell,  where  ran  a  brook 
limpiil  as  crystal,  and  winding  here 
and  there  amongst  rocks  gay  with 
.many-coloured   lichens.       The  dell 
was  for  the  most  part  overhung  by 
trees  of  graceful  branches  and  foliage, 
and  by  shrubs  and  creepers  whose 
various  ; forms  and  tints  lent  an  as- 
tonishing air  of  life  and  poetry  to  the 
spot.     On  every  side  except  where 
the    lawns    approached,     avenues, 
groves,   and   .shnibberies,  appeared 
all^  designed  with  the  utmost  art,  and 
affording    glimpses    of    charmingly 
picturesque   vistas  ;  while  an  occa- 
sional fountain,  i-)laying  from  amidst 
a  bed  of  ferns,  served  to  heighten 
the  repose  around.     Not   a  cloud 
was  in  the  sky,  and  the  contrast  of 
the  bright  sunny  openings  with  the 
cool  deep  shade  of  the  groves,  and 
the  smooth  patches  of  lawn  canoi)ied 
by  the  wide-spreading   trees,   was 
most  enjoyable.      The  air  was  re- 
dolent of  sweet  perfume,  and  ever 
and  anon  as  heard  the  chirp  of  a 
grasshopper,  or    the  cheerful   war- 
bling of  some  embowered  bird. 

I  drank  all  in  with  indescribable 
delight,  and  I  felt  new  life  beating 
tumultuously  through  my  veins  as  I 
walked  towards  the  dell  and  seated 


myself  on  a  mound  beneath  a  tree. 
I  surrendered  my  fancy  to  the  in- 
spiration of  the  place,  and  conjured 
up  in  my  imagination  a  whole  world 
of  nymphs,  and  fairies,  and  elves, 
and  sprites,  as  its  inhabitants ;  and 
I  amused  myself  by  composing 
verses  illustrative  of  their  doings. 

It  was  past  the  hour  at  which  Clara 
came,  and  I  had  begun  to  feel  some 
anxiety  at  her  delay,  when  I  saw 
her  approaching  from  a  distance. 
She  was  coming  across  the  lawn,  and 
as  I  was  partially  hidden  by  the 
trunk  oi  the  tree  under  which  I  was 
sitting,  she  did  not  at  first  observe 
me.  Accordingly  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  watching  her,  and  to  my 
suri)rise  I  noticed  that  she  seemed 
^•ery  much  agitated.  She  was  walk- 
ing very  cjuickly,  but  now  and  then 
stopped  as  if  uncertain  whether  to 
proceed  ;  and  though  her  head  was 
not  cast  down,  I  could  see  from  her 
fixed  look  that  she  was  completely 
absorbed  in  thought. 

She  came  quite  close  without  per- 
ceiving me;  and  when  I  hastened  for- 
ward to  greet  her,  she  stopped  sud- 
denly and  looked  at  me  with  a  start- 
led expression.  I  took  her  two  liands 
in  mine,  and  said : — 

*' Vou  seem  much  perplexed, Clara. 
What  is  the  matter?" 

''Yes,  indeed,"  she  replied;  "I 
have  cause  for  great  sorrow,  and  for 
great  rejoicing ;  and  I  hardly  know 
which  is  the  most  powerful" 

"Come  and  tell  me  all  about 
it,"  said  I,  leading  her  to  the  shady 
mound  overlooking  the  dell,  and 
making  her  sit  down  by  my  side. 

"In  the  first  place,  Richard,  I 
ha^•e  to  go  back  to  Merringham  to- 
night," said  she,  almost  weeping. 

There  surely  was  no  reason  for  me 
to  feel  pained  at  this  annoucement; 
and  yet  a  pang  shot  through  my 
heart  1  still  held  one  of  Clara's 
hands  in  mine,  and  I  gendy  pressed 
it  as  I  replied — 

"Why  this  sudden  departure? 
You  did  not  anticipate  it,  I  think?* 

"No,  indeed;  had  I  done  8<^  I 
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should  not  have  been  so  happy,"  she 
answered,  in  a  prettily  broken  voice. 
"But   why   are    you    obliged    to 
go  ?''  I  repeated  earnestly. 

"Because — "  here  she  paused 
and  glanced  quickly  at  me,  as  though 
she  would  read  my  thoughts.  Then 
with  a  little  pout,  and  as  though 
making  an  effort  to  speak,  she  ad- 
ded— "  Charles  insists  upon  leaving 
London  at  once,  and  going  to  the 
Hall." 

The  last  word  jarred  discordantly 
upon  my  ear,  and  I  remained  silent. 

"Are  you  not  sorr)-?"  Asked 
Clara,  after  a  few  moment's  pause, 
and  in  a  plaintive  whisper. 

"Sorry  to  lose  the  brightest  ray 
from  my  sunshine?"  I  exclaimed, 
placing  my  arm  round  her  waist  and 
gently  pressing  her  to  my  side :  "  how 
shall  1  bear  the  loss?" 

Her  heart  beat  perceptibly  quick- 
er, and  a  warm  glow  diffused  itself 
over  her  features,  while  a  soft  light 
beamed  from  her  eyes. 

"I  have  taken  care  of  you,  Richard; 
have  I  not  ?"  she  asked,  toying  with 
a  ribbon,  that  hung  from  her  neck. 

"  You  have  been  so  kind,  that  I 
shall  never  know  how  to  repay  you," 
I.replied. 

Again  she  glanced  up  at  me,  and 
looked  sharply  into  my  eyes.  Then 
she  said — "  Would  you  not  be  equal- 
ly kind  to  me?" 

I  replied  by  softly  pressing  my 
lips  to  her  brow,  and  then  her 
head  sank  upon  my  shoulder,  where 
it  remained  nestling  for  awhile,  with- 
out a  word  being  spoken  by  either 
of  us.  Presently,  I  observed  a  tear- 
drop fall  upon  her  dress,  and  won- 
dering what  had  caused  this  access 
of  grief,  I  said,  "You  are  crying, 
dear  Clara.     \Vhat  troubles  you  ?" 

"  1  have  no  trouble  now,"  she  re- 
plied, sweetly  smiling  through  her 
tears — "I  am  crying  to  ease  my  heart, 
which  is  very,  very  happy." 

Again  I  kissed  her,  but  this  time 
it  was  her  soft  warm  cheek  that  re- 
ceived my  caress. 

"You  are  happy,  I  suppose,  on 


account  of  something  which  you  said 
was  a  cause  for  great  rejoicing?'*' 
asked  I— "What  may  that  be^ 
pray  ?  " 

Clara  started  at  my  question,  and 
lifting  her  hand  from  my  shoulder,, 
she  looked  at  me  very  earnestly  an^' 
sadly,  and  then  she  said  — 

"Lily  has  run  away  from  Mer 
ringham." 

Each  word  was  pronounced  slowly,, 
distinctly,  and  tenderly,  and  as  she- 
spoke  a  deadly  chill  seemed  to  be- 
numb all  my  faculties.  My  arm  fell 
from  her  waist,  and  sharp  pains  shot 
through  my  head,  succeeded  by  a 
dazed  sensation.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments I  could  see  and  hear  nothing,, 
and  I  only  recovered  my  conscious- 
ness on  Clara  bathing  my  forehead 
with  her  handkerchief  which  she  had 
moistened  in  an  adjacent  fountain. 

I  sprang  to  my  feet,  and  seizing 
Clara  by  the  wrist,  I  muttered  rather 
than  said — 

"  Run  away  !  With  whom  ?  Ex- 
plain your  meaning,  girl !" 

A  sudden  flash  lighted  up  her 
eyes  as  she  listened  to  my  hoarse 
voice,  but  she  uttered  not  a  word  in 
reply. 

"  Explain,"  I  repeated,  still  hold- 
ing her  wrist,  and  with  a  feeling  of 
anger  in  my  soul. 

Clara  perceived  the  character  of 
my  emotion,  and  turned  very  pale, 
but  replied  firmly — 

"I  don't  know  with  whom — at 
least,  why — Lily  has  nm  away.  I 
merely  heard  the  news  this  morning,. 
that  she  had  disappeared  from  our 
house  at  Merringham." 

"Where  is  Charles?"  I  asked. 

"On  his  way  to  Merringham, 
where  father  and  I  shall  follow  him 
to-night." 

"When  did  he  leave  London?" 

"  The  day  before  yesterday." 

"  When  did  Lily — when  did  this 
take  place  ?" 

"  Yesterday." 

We  were  both  of  us  intensely 
agitated,  but  we  spoke  in  cakn, 
meastured  tones,  Qara  gazing  stead* 
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'fastly  into  my  eyes,  and  I  scowling 

•  as  though  confronted  by  a  thousand 
•foes.    A  pause  ensued. 

In  a  few  seconds  Clara's  bosom 
began  to  heave  convulsively,  and  in 
■spite  of  all  her  efforts  to  repress 
them,   deep   sobs    welled  up,   and 
tears    rushed    to    her   eyes.      She 
snatched  her  wrist  from  my  grasp, 
;  and  tightly  clasping  her  hands  to- 
gether, she  looked  up  into  the  sky, 
.and  exclaimed  in  broken  accents — 
"  He  cares  for  this — faithless  wo- 
man !    God !     How  I   have  loved 
him !" 

Thus    saying,  she  threw    herself 

i  upon  the  grass  and  wept  violently, 

pressing  her  hands  upon  her  heart, 

and  swaying  from  side  to  side  in  the 

extremity  of  her  anguish. 

My  soul,  too,  was  a  prey  to  the 

•  crudest  torments.  An  agony  of 
bewilderment  assailed  me  as  I  at- 
tempted to  think  of  I.ily,  and  every 
sob  that  Clara  uttered  pierced  me 
to  ihc  heart  with  the  keenest  emo- 
tions of  grief  and  despair.  Still  I 
remained  standing  with  my  arms 
crossed  upon  my  breast,  and  sternly 
watching  the  piteous  spectacle  of 
the  poor  girl  before  me.  I  felt 
powerless  to  speak  or  to  act ;  I 
could  only  suffer. 

At  length  Clara's  sobs  ceased  as 
-suddenly  as  they  had  begun,  and 
then,  as  though  some  crushing  weight 
had  been  removed  from  me,  I 
yielded  to  the  softer  promptings  of 
my  nature,  and  rushing  forwanl  I 
gently  lifted  her  to  her  feet  She 
trembled  exceedingly  at  my  touch, 
but  allowed  me  to  assist  her,  and 
then  she  remained  with  her  face 
buried  in  her  hands,  quite  silent  and 
motionless,  while  I  stood  by  her  side 
with  one  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 

I  tried  to  speak,  but  my  voice  for 
some  time  refused  to  obey  me.  At 
last  1  said — 

**  Clara,  we  must  part." 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  ineffable 
look  of  woe  that  overspread  her  face 
as  she  removed  her  hands  and  suf- 
fered them  to  fall  listlessly  by  her 


side.  Her.  sad  features  were  of 
ashy  paleness,  but  an  exquisite  grace 
reposed  upon  them,  and  her  eyes 
beamed  at  me  with  reproachful  love- 
liness through  their  glistening  veil  of 
tears.  One  glance  alone  she  gave^ 
and  said  in  low,  agitated  tones— 
"  Go,  Richard  ;  forsake  mel" 
And  then  quickly  turning,  she 
seized  my  hand  that  was  on  her 
shoulder,  and  imprinted  a  long^ 
burning  kiss  upon  it,  which  done 
she  rushed  from  the  spot,  and  dis- 
appeared in  a  neighbouring  grove. 

I  remained  for  half  an  hour 
longer  in  the  same  place,  over- 
whelmed by  what  had  occurred,  and 
being  too  weak  from  my  wound  to 
concentrate  my  mind  upon  any  de- 
finite train  of  thought.  All  I  could 
do  was  to  conjure  up  wild  visions  of 
calamity,  difficulty,  and  distress,  and 
to  feel  myself  the  sport  of  mis- 
fortune, without  possessing  the  pow- 
er of  extrication.  The  thought  of 
Clara  would  ever  and  anon  present 
itself,  and  as  often  as  it  did  so  I  ex- 
perienced anew  the  agony  of  sorrow 
that  I  had  undergone  in  our  recent 
interview.  1  was  utterly  unable  to 
analyse  my  feelings  widi  regard  to 
my  cousin,  and  whether  it  be  owing 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  injury  I 
had  received  or  not,  the  fact  is,  that 
to  this  very  day  I  cannot  determine 
with  precision  the  character  of  the 
emotions  that  had  thus  possessed 
me.  The  glamour  of  her  love  had 
undoubtedly  not  been  without  effect 
upon  my  soul ;  and  yet  no  silken 
fetters  had  been  wound  around  my 
heart.  The  beauty  of  her  melan- 
choly had  awakened  sweet  sorrows 
in  my  breast :  and  yet  we  pursued 
courses  entirely  apart. 

I  returned  to  the  house,  passing 
through  the  garden  over  which  the 
ruthless  wand  of  some  disenchanter 
had  been  waved.  Beauty,  and  sun- 
shine, and  sweet  sounds  were  still 
present,  but  they  had  been  deprived 
of  their  power  to  charm. 

(7h  be  continued.) 
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HERALDIC    REFORM. 


The  bloom  into  which  heraldry  has 

burst  within  the  last  few  years  is  the 

•.more  surprising  when  we  remember 

the   materialistic  tendencies  of  the 

;age  in  which  we  live,  and  which  have 

not  yet  been  arrested  by  the  efforts 

of  those  reactionists  who   are  still 

.listening    to    the    footfalls   on  the 

boundary  of  another  world.     But 

•our  surprise  is  checked  in  a  great 

vmeasure  when  we  consider  how  much 

heraldry  has  been  misrepresented, 

.and  how  little  understood,  from  the 

very  fact  of  its  superficialities  having 

•  contributed  so  extensively  to  this 
wild  efflorescence,  in  the  form  of 
those  lighter  productions  ;  which, 
-however,  are  of  use,  inasmuch  as 
they  draw  attention  to  the  subject — 
just  as  scientific  botany  owes,  no 
doubt,  a  few  obligations  for  its  in- 
creasing popularity  to  the  humble 
efforts  of  its  handmaiden,  "  the  senti- 
ment "  or  "  language  of  flowers." 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at 
that  "  the  gentle  science "  should 
have  found  so  much  favour  with  all 

•  classes,  and  with  persons  holding 
the  most  diverse  social  and  political 
opinions ;  for  after  all  it  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  agents,  as  it  is  also 
a  representative  of  "  order  " — the 
organ  of  which,  if  we  are  to  believe 
phrenologists,  is  rarely  deficient  in 
the  cranial  development.  Thus, 
while  mathematically  precise  in  its 
fundamental  axioms,  it  can  neverthe- 
less, without  any  abatement  of  dig- 
nity, assume  a  more  attractive  guise, 
and  address  itself  in  almost  kaleidos- 
copic variety  to  the  numerous  re- 
quirements of  the  highest  civilisation, 
embracing,  in  aesthetic  variety,  sym- 
metry of  form,  propriety  of  colour, 
and  the  capacity  of  being  equally 
applicable  to  the  most  solemn  or 
festive  occasions,  suggesting  grand 
historic  associations,  or  enUvening 

.  the  pavilion  on  a  cricket-field. 


Nor  is  this  all;  for  a  certain 
amount  of  m3rster}'  is  always  more 
or  less  agreeable,  and  a  name  typi- 
fied in  striking  pigments  on  die 
panels  of  a  carriage  flatters  its  pos- 
sessor by  the  hieroglyphic  idea  of 
personal  symbolism,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  some  special  knowledge  in 
order  to  comprehend, — just  as  in 
freemasonry  the  most  prosaic  mark- 
master  is  gratified  by  the  peculiar  de- 
vice which  distinguishes  him  amongst 
his  brethren  of  "the  craft."  Yet 
heraldry  is  not  more  exclusive  than 
any  other  institution  which  requires 
some  guarantee  of  respectability, 
without  demanding  either  qualifica- 
tions of  wealth  or  ability,  although 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  furnish 
suitable  acknowledgments  for  both, 
without  provoking  the  enmity  which 
substantial  rewards  too  often  occa- 
sion. 

At  the  present  day  the  extension 
of  the  various  orders  of  knighthood, 
and  the  creation  of  others,  the  rise 
of  numerous  learned  societies,  the 
great  chambers  of  commerce,  the 
law,  the  army  and  navy,  and  even 
the  church,  besides  other  professions, 
bring  to  the  surface  of  society  per- 
sons who,  if  not  already  in  possession 
of  heraldic  distinctions,  might  be 
suitable  candidates  for  them,  at  such 
a  rate  and  subject  to  such  fees 
(which  could  be  so  calculated)  as  not 
to  become  embarrassing  to  the  reci- 
pient or  inconvenient  to  the  dispen- 
sing power. 

In  any  attempt  to  remodel  the 
present  College  of  Arms,  the  first 
step  would  necessarily  be  an  assimi- 
lation of  the  tariff"  of  fees,  by  taking 
the  average  of  the  three.  This  would 
practically  be  to  raise  the  scale  of 
charges  in  Scotland  and  lower  it  in 
England. 

In  other  departments  the  re* 
duction  of  charges   has   generally 
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been  found  to  operate  favourably  on 
their  income;  and  in  this  there 
seems  to  be  be  no  reason  for  pre- 
dicting an  opposite  result.  The 
present  postal  system  is  a  case  in 
point,  and  we  feel  satisfied  that  were 
heraldic  fees  reduced  in  a  certain 
direction,  and  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  fixed  salaries  made  in 
another,  legitimate  heraldry'  would 
not  be  prostituted,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, its  reputation  would  be  ma- 
terially increased  by  the  consequent 
decay  of  that  corrupt  system  which 
has  of  late  years  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent supplanted  it. 

Such  a  reform  would,  moreover, 
render  considerable  service  to  gene- 
ral registration  ;  and  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, as  in  Scotland,  to  collect  the 
more  ancientparishregisters  through- 
out the  kingdom  and  the  older  colo- 
nies, they  might  be  deposited  in  a 
building  in  connection  with  that  on 
Bennet's  Hill.  References  to  them 
would  be  numerous,  and  the  local 
facility  of  access  would  enable  many 
an  archaeologist  to  do  good  service 
to  history,  who  at  present  is  obliged 
perhaps  to  abandon  some  interesting 
inquiry  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
pense attendant  on  a  general  search 
through  the  scattered  parochial  re- 
cords of  the  empire.^ 

The  Heralds'  College  was  esta- 
blished, as  is  well  known,  by  the 
same  sovereign  to  whom  we  are  be- 
lieved to  be  indebted  for  that  still 
more  useful  institution,  the  modem 
post-office;  but  the  practice  of 
heraldry,  and  the  employment  of 
heralds  by  the  heads  of  the  great 
feudal  aristocracy,  long  anticipated 
the  royal  incorporation. 

The  Heralds'  College,  or  College 
of  Arms,  consists  of  thirteen  official 
members — namely,  three  Kings  of 
Arms,  Garter,  Clarencieux,  and  Nor- 
roy;  six  heralds;  and  four  Pur- 
suivants, who  are  designated  by  the 
somewhat  fantastical  tides  of  •*  Blue 
Mantle,"  "  Rouge  CroLx,"  "  Rouge 
Dragon,"  and  "  Portcullis." 


These  officers  are  under  the  au** 
thority  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk^ 
Hereditary  Earl  Marshal.  ^^ 

In  Scotland  the  Lord  Lyon,  King 
of  Arms,  presides  over  the  heraldic 
establishment,  and  in  some  respects 
combines  the  authority  of  the  Eng- 
lish Earl  Marshal  with  the  special 
functions  of  a  King  of  Arms. 

In  Ireland  "Ulster"  has,  as  a 
title,  become  widely  known  by  its 
association  with  the  name  of  a 
poiHilar  genealogist. 

The  laws  that  regulate  the  bearing 
of  coat  armour  used  to  be  rigorously 
enforced  in  the  Earl  Marshal's  Court;. 
which,  however,  since  the  cessation 
of  heraldic  visitation,  has  fallen  into 
disuse. 

There  has  been  a  cry  raised  that 
the  effete  condition  of  these  vene- 
rable institutions  is  mainly  owing  to 
the  levelling  tendencies  of  the  age, 
and  the  spread  of  democratic  prin- 
ciples ;  but  this  seems  to  be  rather 
an  arbitrary  assertion. 

No,  the  natural  instinct  of  the 
mass  is  to  copy  the  manners,  if  not 
to  imitate  the  taste,  of  the  upper  tett 
thousand ;  and  we  may  observe  this 
characteristic  in  the  popularity  of 
electro-plate  in  some  houses,  the 
mania  for  silk  dresses  in  sunk  stories^ 
and  the  complacency  with  which 
many  excellent  young  men,  "  quite 
independent  of  the  necessities  in 
other  respects  of  a  position,"  deem 
it  incumbent  on  themselves  to  as- 
sume the  patrician  sardonyx  in  a 
signet  ring,  the  selection  of  the 
mythical  crest  for  which  has  been 
left  to  one  of  those  authorities  who 
have  so  effectually  diverted  the  influx 
of  fees  from  their  ill-used  alma  maier. 

Heraldic  studios  are  nowcoromon, 
and  although  their  existence  is  com- 
plained of  by  the  properly  consti- 
tuted authonties,  it  is  but  fair  to  say 
that  they  have  done  much  for 
heraldry,  and  that  their  present 
flourishing  condition  is  mamly  at- 
tributable to  the  supineness  of  their 
prototype. 


^  Notis  and  (W/^j,~Bum's  '*  Parish  Rasters ;"  W.  D.  Bnice  on  ditto. 
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An  extension  of  the  benefits  of  an 
heraldic  registration  had  long  been 
felt  by  the  middle  classes  as  one  of 
the  requirements  of  the  age.  Persons 
of  moderate  means  and  conservative 
bias  naturally  desired  to  identify 
themselves  in  some  measure  with 
what  may  be  called  the  consolidated 
class^  and  not  to  be  confounded 
with  those  around  them,  who  seemed, 
as  it  were,  to  be  living  from  hand  to 
mouth.  Their  circumstances  would 
not  always  justify  an  expensive  trans- 
action with  the  Heralds'  Colleges, 
and  in  lieu  thereof  (and  not  un- 
frequently  as  a  mere  temporary  ar- 
rangement), they  had  recourse  to  the 
unaccredited  substitute,  who,  at  any 
rate,  could  direct  their  aspirations 
without  exactly  satisfying  them; 
keeping  them,  however,  occupied 
with  the  task  of  founding  a  family, 
or  looking  for  some  ancestor  who 
still  betrayed  their  hopes,  like  the 
bustard  of  the  Ardennes^,  as  he  led 
the  weary  peasant  in  pursuit  of  the 
shining  carbuncle. 

Of  such  elements,  assuredly,  good 
subjects  and  peaceable  citizens  are 
made;  but  no  encouragement  has 
been  held  out  from  the  proper  quar- 
ter, and  the  aspirant  for  heraldic 
honours  had  to  consort  >vith  those 
whom  "  misery  acquaints  a  man 
^^th."  Had  the  authorised  herald, 
like  the  second  Richard,  offered  to 
head  the  movement  which  he  could 
not  prevent,  not  only  would  his  au- 
thority have  remained  unassailed, 
but  he  would  have  largely  profited 
by  accommodating  his  system  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  day. 

And,  after  all,  on  what  can  the 
objections  to  a  reconstruction  or  re- 
modelling of  an  institution  dating 
from  the  fifteenth  century,  and  en- 
cumbered \vith  many  of  the  obsolete 
customs  of  the  past,  be  based  ?  The 
most  venerable  of  our  institutions— 
our  ParUament,  ecclesiastical  courts, 
our  laws,  habits,  manners,  and  opi- 
nions— have  all  undergone  mighty 


and  necessary  changes;  and  yet  we 
are  loth  to  interfere  with  a  smoke 
begrimed  old  house  in  one  of  the 
dingy  localities  about  Doctors'  Com- 
mons, even  although  such  interfe- 
rence were  to  add  wealth  to  its 
coflfers,  and  prevent  any  farther  in- 
vasion of  its  privileges. 

In  those  days  the  population  bore 
no  comparison  with  that  of  the 
present  time,  and  the  nobility,  as  a 
class,  were  very  much  reduced  in 
numbers. 

During  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  the  nobility,  says 
Noble,  "  possessing  nearly  the  same 
privileges  upon  their  vast  estates  as 
the  sovereigns  did  on  their  de- 
mesnes," were  permitted  to  have 
^'officers  of  arms;  dukes,  marquises, 
and  earls  were  allowed  a  herald  and 
pursuivant;  viscounts,  barons,  and 
others  not  ennobled — even  knights- 
banneret — might  retain  one  of  the 
latter."  This  practice,  however, 
drew  to  a  close  under  the  despotism 
of  the  Tudors,  and  has  never  since 
been  revived ;  it  might,  however, 
possibly  under  certain  modifications, 
be  found  useful  even  now,— -not,  in- 
deed, by  individuals,  but  by  corpo- 
rate bodies  and  such  organised  sec- 
tions of  the  community  as  might  be 
grouped  by  professions. 

Heraldry,  is,  indeed,  flourishing 
at  present,  but  in  an  abnormal  state. 
It  is  not  the  hue  of  health  that  we 
see,  but — 

The  pale  hectic,  the  unnatural  red, 

That  autumn  plants  upon  the  perish'd  leaf; 

for  its  roots  lack  fresh  mould  and 
nourishment,  and  its  golden  apples 
may  yet  degenerate  entirely  mto 
those  ^^  harsh  crabs,"  by  the  sale  of 
which  a  certain  portion  of  the  world 
derives  a  questionable  profit  at  the 
expense  of  the  less  fastidious  or  the 
undiscriminating. 

Now  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  the  heraldic  insHtuHon  should 
remain  in  its  present  neglected  coa« 


^  "Talcs  of  the  Ardennes." 
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didon,  with  an  official  establishment 
restricted  to  its  present  limited  num- 
ber, in  the  midst  of  a  daily  increas- 
ing population.  During  the  age  of 
chivalry  the  heralds,  including  those 
of  the  great  feudal  houses,  were 
comparatively  numerous.  Even  so 
recently  as  the  reign  of  George  II. 
we  find,  in  excess  of  the  present 
functionaries,  a  "  Bath  and  Glouces- 
ter "  King  of  Arms,  with  "  Bruns- 
wick," "Hanover,"  "Arundel," 
"  Mowbray,"  "  Norfolk,"  and  "  Suf- 
folk "  heralds  with  their  pursuivants. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  there 
used  to  be  a  "  March  "  King  of 
Arms,  with  his  two  heralds,  styled 
"Falcon"  and  "Leicester;"  but 
it  would  be  unadvisable  to  restore 
names  dislocated  from  their  original 
associations.  If  such  quaint  titles 
were  needed,  we  should  rather  seek 
for  them  amongst  the  triumphs  of 
our  fleets  and  armies  \  but  it  would 
be  perhaps  wiser  to  adopt  a  purely 
business-like  and  intelligible  nomen- 
clature. 

The  grant  of  arms  and  augmenta- 
tions could  also  be  brought  within 
the  rewards  available  for  those  whose 
subordinate  merits  might  not  be 
entitled  to  a  more  public  and  sub- 
stantial recognition ;  and  it  appears 
to  us  that  this  was  very  much  the 
practice, — at  any  rate,  under  the 
Stuarts. 

Our   great  colonies   might    also 
have  their  heralds,  or  even  provincial 
kings  of  arms, — who  should,  how- 
ever, be  styled  heraldic  registrars,  in 
conformity  with  the  nomenclature  of 
modem  times.      Colonial  deputies 
might,  without  injustice,  also  be  cal- 
led to  pay  a  certain  per-centage  of 
their  fees  to  the  parent  institutions ; 
which  latter  should,  however,  retain 
the  power  of  checking  irregularities, 
as  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
a  perfect  S3rstem  in  all  its  details, 
when  the  task  of  comparing  grants 
would  be  so  onerous;  still,  however, 
with  an  increase  of  its  officers  to 
superintend  the  new  departments 
(these  not  being  simply  promoted 


pursuivants,  but  fresh  men),  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  "  genUc  science  " 
would  again  flourish  in  almost  more 
than  mediaeval  vigour. 

Colonial  heralds  or  registrars 
should  be  independent  of  any  si$i^ 
011^  of  the  three  parent  colleges,  in 
order  to  prevent  undue  pressure  in 
certain  directions,  and  with  the 
view  of  giving  to  each  of  the  three 
its  fair  proportion  of  fees. 

Such  precautions  would  be  neces- 
sary, as  Scotch  and  Irishmen,  "  after 
making  fortunes  abroad,"  have  a 
habit  of  ignoring  their  respecdve 
kings  of  arms,  and  transferring  very 
unhandsomely  their  allegiance  to 
Garter,  Norroy,  and  Ckurencieuz, 
chiefly  because  from  their  higher 
charges,  they  are  supposed  to  be 
more  "correct" 

The  colonies  often  filter  the  na- 
tionality out  of  men  ;  and  when  the 
latter  become  cosmopolites,  "Ul- 
ster," as  Ulster^  and  the  "Lord 
Lyon  "  are  ignored. 

Some  years  ago  a  proposal  was 
ma(ie  to  the  Loid  Lyon's  office  to 
extend  its  connection  by  appointing 
a  deputy  in  Canada, — or,  at  any 
rate,  in  Nova  Scotia ;  but  the  pro- 
ject meeting  with  litde  favour,  its 
author,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  A 
Plea  for  Heraldry  in  the  New 
World"  (i860),  proposed  to  the 
citizens  oljthe  "  Model  Republic  " 
an  institution  analogous  to  our 
Heralds  College,  but  dUvested  of  its 
mediaeval  peculiarities  and  some- 
what obstructive  rules. 

Had  some  such  modification  of 
^\%  feudal  institution  (for  we  do  not 
follow  the  enthusiast  into  remote 
antiquity)  been  earlier  adopted  by 
the  republic  of  the  United  States, 
there  is  no  saying  what  a  salutary  in- 
fluence it  might  have  exerted  in  con- 
solidating that  crude  mass  into  some- 
thing socially  consistent,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  homogeneous.  We 
have  all  more  or  less  the  pride  (rf* 
individuality ;  and  whatever  may  be 
our  circumstances,  we  do  not  like 
the  idea   of  oiusdres  or  fiuoilies 
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being  lost  in  an  indiscriminate  assem- 
blage of  discordant  elements, — such 
as  that  existing  more  particularly  in 
^hat  are  now  styled  "the  feudal 
states." 

The  same  idea  might  possibly, 
with  beneficial  results,  be  applied  to 
the  establishment  of  Government 
heraldic  institutions  in  all  our  great 
colonies  under  the  direction  pf  the 
three  colleges  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Such  an  expansion  of  the 
original  histitutions  would  probably 
•draw  closer  the  bonds  of  attach- 
ment between  those  remote  depen- 
dencies and  the  mother  country,  be- 
sides infusing  so  strong  a  conserva- 
tive element  as  would  eventually 
greatly  assist  the  colonists  in  the 
task  of  self-government.  Indeed^ 
such  establishments  would  tend  to 
nourish  an  hereditary  upper  class, 
the  existence  of  which  would  stimu- 
late the  emulation  (to  use  a  Crom- 
wellian  expression)  of  the  "  other J^ 

Mercantile  pursuits,  under  such  a 
registration  of  arms,  would  be  no 
bar  to  heraldic  honours,  and  there 
would  be  at  once  removed  that 
abnormal  pride  which  adds  so  much 
to  the  stagnation,  as  it  interferes 
with  the  worldly  success  of  smaller 
aspirants  at  home. 

The  Canadas,  Nova  Scotia,  the 
West  Indies  (the  latter  grouped 
under  the  head  heraldically  of  Bar- 
badoes,  which  has  ever  been  pre- 
eminent in  loyalty),  Australia,  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  New  Zealand,  &a, 
&c. — these  are  amongst  our  princi- 
pal colonies,  which  would  no  doubt 
embrace  such  a  project  \vith  alacrity 
if  fairly  represented  to  them. 

At  home  we  might  nominate  a 
few  heraldic  registrars  for  the  three 
•capitals,  and  other  cities  numbering 
above,  say,  300,000  inhabitants,  a 
limitation  which  would  prevent  a  too 
indiscriminate  expansion  of  the  pro- 
ject ;  or  the  various  counties  might 
be  grouped  like  the  **  Circuits  of  the 
Judges,'*  and  placed  under  the  ex- 


isting establishment  of  heralds,  with 
the  addition  of  three  or  four  of  these 
officers ;  while  the  present  heralds 
might  be  promoted  to  the  rank  oC 
subordinate  kings  of  arms  (in  imita^ 
tion  of  the  higher  and  lower  judges 
in  Scotland,  or  "outer"  and  "inner^ 
houses),  with  such  names  as  might 
associate  the  titles  of  the  magnates  of 
the  day  with  the  new  order  of  thmgs; 

Under  such  an  establishment 
kings  of  arms  would  have  their 
separate  jurisdictions,  and  would, 
moreover,  form  an  excellent  couit 
of  appeal,  from  their  longer  experi- 
ence and  generally  recognised  in- 
tegrity, as  must,  in  all  fairness,  be 
admitted  by  those  who  may  have 
attempted  to  pluck  ''  Blue  Mantle'^ 
by  the  beard,  or  "  bite  their  thumb'^ 
at  "Rouge  Dragon,"  We  do  not 
mean,  however,  to  make  any  per- 
sonal allusions,  and  only  rdfer  to 
those  offices^  "not  their  holders," 
remembering  what  befel  Zadig  when 
he  spoke  disrespectfully  of  grif^ 
fins.^ 

Family  histories  and  genealogical' 
collections  have  for  some  time  past 
greatly  usurped  the  province  of  the 
heraldic  bodies,  while  the  latter  fell 
into  comparative  obscurity,  like  the 
spiritual  sovereign  of  Japan,  and 
left  their  legitimate  duties  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  more  active  tycoons 
of  genealogy,  whose  use,  however,  of 
assumed  authority  has  led  to  TCizny 
errors  and  embarrassments.  Such 
histories  of  families  and  simply  of 
surnames,  although  much  the  same 
in  their  general  style,  address  them- 
selves nevertheless,  to  very  different 
ends, — as  different,  indeed,  as  is  the 
private  family  vault  to  the  public 
cemetery,  the  one  being  exclusive,  the 
other  open  to  all ;  that  gratifying  the 
pride  of  ancestry,  while  this  stimu- 
lates ambition  to  render  a  name 
worthy  (due  allowance  at  the  same 
time  being  made  for  the  proveifoial 
inaccuracy  of  epitaph*  »' 
the  analogy). 


2  Voltaire. 
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Certain  family  histories,  however, 
are  of  so  able  a  character,  and  so 
interwoven  with  our  national  history, 
that  one  readily  recognises  their 
merits  without  a  thought  of  their  ex- 
dusivism :  whereas  the  poorer  imi- 
tations rarely  enlist  our  sympathies, 
but  rather  excite  antagonism  by  "  the 
pretentious  claims  to  aristocratic 
birth  and  the  parade  of  titles  and 
pedigrees,  which  often  prove  illusory, 
and  *  keep  the  word  of  promise  to 
the  ear,  but  break  it  to  the  sense/  "^ 

The  essence  of  such  faults  is  to  be 
found  in  works  of  the  class  to  which 
Lawrence's  "  Nobility  of  the  British 
Gentry"'^  belongs,  where  a  subject 
susceptible  of  a  liberal  treatment  is 
marred  by  the  contracted  views  of 
the  author. 

The  work  mentioned  is  a  singular 
exposition  of  the  creed  of  a  small 
but  active  and  ambitious  class,  and 
contains,  along  with  many  just  ideas, 
the  usual  defects  of  sectional  works 
— standing  thus  in  the  midst  of  pedi- 
grees, like  Ciray's  corridors,  that 
"lead  to  nothing,"  and  names  un- 
associated  with  historical  events,  and 
which,  after  all,  are  valuable  only  in 
proportion  to  our  faifh  in  feudal 
morality.  The  author  alike  disdains 
the  modem  peer  and  the  wealthy 
manufacturer,  and  in  his  sovereign 
contempt  displays,  however,  suffi- 
cient cleverness  to  draw  around  him 
a  devoted  band,  who  deplore  the 
degeneracy  of  modem  times,  and 
sigh  over  the  imaginary  glories  of 
the  past,— its  villanage  and  its  un- 
glazed  windows,  its  mendicant  laws 
and  uncarpeted  floors, — all,  however, 
redeemed  by  its  sumptuary  regula- 
tions, and  the  monopoly,  as  they 
suppose,  of  heraldic  honours  by  the 
favomred  few. 

The  greatest  enemies,  in  fine,  with 
which  heraldry  has  to  contend  are  its 
injudicious  friends,  who  wish  to  re- 
present it  as  an  institution  belonging 


only  to  the  past,  and  who  affect  to 
ridicule  the  adoption  of  new  aima^. 
just  as  though  all  arms  (even  tfa& 
most  ancient  now  borne  by  our  aris- 
tocracy) had  not  been  of  compara- 
tively recent  invention.  There  was 
a  time,  indeed,  when  the  greater' 
Norman  barons  considered  the  new 
families  that  arose  during  the  earlier 
crusades  as  of  almost  an  inferior  race;, 
but  time  has  put  an  end  to  the  forma,. 
leaving,  however,  their  mantle  to  the- 
latter.  Contempt  is,  indeed,  the  orlj 
weapon  left  to  those  who,  satisfied 
with  a  noble  descent,  cease  to  imi-- 
tate  in  their  public  actions  the 
founders  of  their  race,  thus  leaving^ 
to  new  men  the  true  birthright,  and 
contenting  themselves  with  the  pot- 
tage of  an  unprofitable  pedigree.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  remarkable  that,  witb 
the  very  opposite  intentions,  such 
writers  have  thrown  open  the  gates- 
of  heraldry  to  the  so-odled  ignoble 
crowd  without. 

Had  the  author  of  the  work  al- 
luded to  lived  ^  in  our  days,  his  ideas 
would  probably  have  been  im» 
bued  with  that  catholicity  of  spirit 
which  is  so  essential  towards  last- 
ing popularity.  He  might  even  have 
been  the  prophet  of  a  future,  in 
which,  on  Darwin's  theory,  naturally 
superior  families  alone  would  be 
preser\'ed;  when  all,  indeed,  would 
be  gentry  in  a  nation.  Brahmin  lik^ 
without  the  disabilities  or  obstructive* 
ness  of  caste.  In  short,a  nation  where 
labour  would  be  unassociated  with 
degradation,  and  where  arms,  the  fine 
arts,  science,  commerce,  agriculture^ 
and  mechanics,  would  be  recognised 
each  by  the  otheras  alike  honoiurable» 
In  such  a  republic  the  lords  of  the 
soil  would  not  be  less  respected  by 
those  who  themselves  had  learnt  to 
exact  in  their  turn  another  kind  of 
consideration.  We  might  then  see 
a  ''peculiar  people," amongst  whom 
social  grades  would  be  lost  in  one 


^  •«  Quarterly  Review." 
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:grand  point  of  union,  while  still  pre- 
served for  all  practical  purposes. 

It  is  this  very  principle  of  unity 
that  we  more  or  less  admire  amongst 
the  ancient  Highlanders  and  in 
the  Hebrew  commonwealth;  and 
.although  startling  may  at  first  sight 
appear  the  assumptions  of  the 
author  of  "  Venetia "  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  are  compelled  to  admit  the 
force  of  his  observations,  and  to  ac- 
Imowledge  no  inconsiderable  amount 
of  respect  for  those  of  this  race  who 
at  any  rate  abstain  from  wearing 
more  than  one  hat  at  a  time,  or  car- 
rying 2l  fasces  of  umbrellas. 

If  we  examine  the  domestic  re- 
cords of  those  times  when  chivalry 
flourished,  we  shall  find  that  the 
most  courtly  knights  and  gentlemen 
had  sons  and  brothers  engaged 
not  only  in  commercial  pursuits, 
but  in  ordinary  trade,  and  were  by 
no  means  ashamed  to  own  such 
connections. 


Many  of  the  noblest  houses  in 
in  our  peerage  have  originated  in 
this  manner — as,  for  example,  Gre- 
ville,  Osborne,  Phipps,  Foley ;  and 
there  are  few  who  would  venture  to 
compare  such  men  with  those  **  ob- 
scure and  vulgar  speculators  and 
adventurers  whom  usury  at  home,  or 
the  plunder  of  the  camp  abroad, 
enabled  to  supplant  the  true  EquitBs 
of  Rome."i 

The  house  of  Stuart  lost  none  4f 
its  prestige  by  the  clever  criticism  itf 
Lord  Kiimes ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  our  own  day,  we  scarcely 
thank  those  over-officious  genealo- 
gists who  trace  the  '*IronDuke"4froHi 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  the  hem 
of  the  Indi^  mutin/  from  an  almost 
mythical  Danish  sea-rover. 

Thus,  in  our  own  times,  we -have 
heroic  deeds,  and  useful  public  and 
social  services,  equal  to  any  thtt 
antiquity  can  boast,  for  addiilg 
lustre  to  a  coat  of  arms. 


*  **  Quarterly  Review,**  Horace. 
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CAGUOSTRO ;   OR,  THE  LIFE  OF  A  CHARLATAN. 

(CONTINUED.) 

As  they  approached  Wilzen  he  ap-  tombed  without  the  presence  of  Von 

peared  to  be  in  prayer,  speaking  in  Howen.      Cagliostro  now  ordered 

an  unknown  language,  and  reading  Von  Howen  to  kneel  down.    The 

in  a  little  red  book.    On  seeing  the  Spirit  with  the  Red  Cross  was  now 

forest,  he  cried  in  wild  zeal, ''  There,  to  be  bound  to  him.    Von  Howea 

there  are  the  magic  books  buried  1  repeated,  after  the  Grand  Master,  an 

Oh,  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe,  invocation,  and  as  he  spoke  Ca^« 

help  me  to  accomplish  this  work  T'  liostro  touched  him  with  the  magic 

After  much  pondering,  his  eyes,  used  sword :«— 

to  the  spirit-world,  made  out  that        ''  In  the  name  of  my  Master  and 

the  treasures  were  guarded  by  the  Teacher,Cagliostro,  I  command  thee 

very  strongest  of  spirits,  and  that  to  appear  to  the  Prophet  Child,  show 

altogether  he  was  undertaking  a  diffi-  to  him  the  servant-spirits  of  our  great 

cult  task.    An  opinion  in  which  the  Teacher  of  the  Forest,  who  buried 

reader  will,  we  think,  cordially  agree,  this  treasure,  and  let  the  earth  open 

Yet  as  the  original  treasure-finder,  where  it  lies  concealed." 
Beppo,  was  not  going  to  have  his        The  Child.   I  see  the  forest,  the 

manor   trespassed   upon,    he    an-  earth  is  open ;  I  see  steps  and  along 

^nounced  his  intention  of  arranging  wa]k. 

matters,  that  his  followers  would  not       Here  Cagliostro  bade  Von  Howea 

be  able  to  dig  and  find  without  his  arise,  but  not  to  leave  the  magic 

aid ;  even  though  he  were  300  miles  circle. 

away,  he  should  know  if  they  were        Cagliostro.  Go  down  this  staircase 

to  attempt  it  count  the  steps  aloud,  so  that  we 

Soon  after  their  arrival,  he  went  may  hear  you,  then  along  the  walk 

with  Count  and  Marshal  von  Me-  to  Uie  end,  and  tell  me  what  you  see 

dem,  and  Herr  von  Howen,  into  the  there. 

forest,  where  a  little  incantation  was        The  listeners  could  hear  the  boy's- 

supposed  to  bind  one  of  his  attend-  steady  tread,  as  he  counted  eacb 

ant  spirits  to  watch  over  and  protect  succeeding  step, 
his  interests  in  the  buried  treasure.        The  Child.  Here  are  many  goldea 

Next   morning,    between  ten  and  rods,  money,  both  gold  and  silver|. 

eleven,  he  performed  another  incan-  things  of  iron,  written  paper,  and  rea 

lation  with  the  child,  in  presence  of  powder. 

a  lithe  members  of  the  lodge.    This       Beppo  now  commanded  this  scene 

time  the  pupil  was  not  [placed  in  a  to  vanish,  made  another  invocation^ 

separate  room,  but  stationed  behind  and  cried, — 
a  screen.    Caglostro  gave  the  child       ''  What  see  you  now  ?" 
a  large  iron  nail  to  hold,  and  com-        The  Child.  I  see  seven  beaatifiil 

manded  him  to  kneel  down,  and  not  men,  all  in  long  white  robes,  one  of 

to  rise  up  again  until  the  Spirit  of  them  hath  a  red  heart  upon  Us 

die  Wood  appeared.   Next  the  Spirit  breast,  the  others  have  red  croBsea^ 

with  the  Red  Cross  was  invoked,  and  something  is  written  upon  their 

and  ordered  to  guard  the  mystic  foreheads  which  I  cannot  read. 
treasure,  so  that  none  might  obtain       Then  the  Count  bade  these  seven 

it  without   the   knowledge  of  the  spirits  also  to  keep  watch  and  ward 

Count     Nor  was  it  to  be  disen-  over  a  certain  place,  and  caDed  the 
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child  to  give  them  each  a  kiss,  and 
to  receive  one  in  return. 

And  the  awe-struck  listeners  in 
the  magic  circle  heard  the  physical 
sounds  resulting  from  these  spiritual 
osculations. 

This  scene  of  the  farce  being 
ended,  the  actors,  witting  and  un- 
witting, adjourned  to  the  forest, 
where,  by  the  aid  of  the  mystic  nail, 
the  exact  spot  was  again  indicated. 
At  Alt-Auz,  Cagliostro  was  in  the 
habit  of  delivering  a  sort  of  lecture 
to  the  members  of  the  loge  d  adop- 
tion^ and  to  one  or  two  of  the  pro- 
fane. These  discoiurses,  according 
to  our  fair  saint,  were  a  strange 
mixture  of  sublimity  and  frivolity. 
As  the  lion's  skin  sets  but  awk* 
wardly  upon  the  ass's  frame,  so  our 
Beppo's  mysticism  was  not  sufficient 
always  to  conceal  his  worthlessness. 
Pathetic  are  the  misgivings  of  the  fair 
mystic,  that  he  is  but  a  whitened 
sepulchre,  for  sometimes  behind  the 
fair  exterior  she  catches  a  glimpse  of 
the  putrifying  horror  behind.  So 
greatly  did  these  sermons  vary,  that 
sometimes  she  was  full  of  admiration 
at  the  knowledge  of  human  nature 
they  displayed,  and  the  pure  mo- 
rality they  inculcated;  at  other 
times  she  thought  the  preacher 
cracked,  and  could  not  fail  to  detect 
the  stupidity  and  wickedness  of  his 
words.  Often  and  fervently  she 
prayed  that  he  might  escape  the 
temptations  which  she  supposed  to 
surround  him— that  he  might  be 
preserved  from  that  black  magic 
which  she  held  to  be  so  evil ;  for 
necromancy,  in  her  estimation,  was 
directly  inspired  by  the  powers  of 
darkness,  and  magic  was  merely  a 
knowledge  of  the  oecult  powers  of 
the  two  worlds. 

Beppo  had  now  got  his  spirits 
fairly  under  command,  no  need  of 
incantation  mummeries  now.  On 
their  arrival  at  Alt-Auz,  he  said  to 
the  child,  so  often  named,  '*  Go  into 
the  next  room ;  there  ^ou  will  see  a 
person  in  a  long  white  robe ;  tell 
him  to  appear  to  me  at  one  o'clock 


after  midnight,  and  be  prepared  to 
gire  me  information  on  Uiose  points 
whereon  I  shall  question  him. 
When  ^ou  have  done  this  bid  the 
apparition  disappear."  So  uncere- 
moniously are  die  spirits  to  be  dia* 
missed  back  again  to  their  abiding- 
place,  be  it  in  fiery  flames,  or  amidst 
the  asphodel-decked  valleys  of  Ely- 
sium. 

The  boy  returned  shortly :  "  I 
have  found  everything  as  you  said, 
and  I  have  done  everything  as  you 
desired." 

The  boy  is  clairvoyant  also  imder 
the  influence  of  the  Teacher  and 
Master.  On  their  second  day  at 
Alt-Auz,  Von  Howen  knelt  down  in 
the  magic  circle,  whilst  the  boy  was 
placed  behind  the  screen. 

"  What  appears  to  you  ?" 

The  Child.  Howen  upon  his 
knees. 

Beppo  places  his  watch  in  Von 
Howen's  hands. 

"  What  see  you  now  ?" 

The  Chad.  Howen  holding  a 
watch  in  his  hand. 

This  is  one  of  the  successes  that 
are  but  defeats  in  disguise,  for  to  ihe 
Countess  von  der  Redce,  whose 
mind  was  filled  with  higher  and 
purer  thoughts,  this  seemed  poor  oc- 
cupation for  the  spirits,  and  a  very 
small  occasion  for  an  invocation  at 
all.  She  also  noticed  that  Von 
Howen  had  outstepped  the  limits  of 
the  magic  circle  without  incurring 
any  of  the  dure  effects  which  Cag- 
liostro on  a  previous  occasion  had 
prophesied  as  the  result  of  such  a 
step. 

She  imparted  her  doubts  with 
frank  sincerity  to  our  magic  Coun^ 
who  answered  her  with  many  words 
of  little  meaning,  full  of  sound  and 
fury,  signifying  nothing. 

"  You  judge  me,"  he  cries,  "  as  a 
blind  man  judges  of  colour.  I  must 
tell  you  that  whilst  you  are  bat 
in  the  entrance  of  this  sacred 
science,  many  things  will  appear 
mysterious  to  you.  As  to  Von 
Howen  overstepping  the  boondazy- 
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mark  of  the  magic    circle,    I  can 
assure  you  that  it  was  part  of  the 
plan  of  to-day*s  invocation  that  he 
should  do  so,  and  I  have  compelled 
my  attendant    spirits   this   day  to 
watch  and  guard  the  places  where 
he  will  tread.     Why  I  caused  Herr 
von  Howen  to  appear,  I  may  not  tell 
you.     The  watch  which  I  gave  him 
to  hold  was  a  magic  one,    which 
Hanachiel  or  Gabriel  watches  over, 
and  when  held  by  any  one  at  the 
hour  of  invocation  has  upon  them 
that  influence  which  my  chiefs  de- 
sire.    At  all  other  times  its  power  is 
dormant.    But  when  I  have  gathered 
the  spirits  round  me  by  my  incanta- 
tion, I  would  counsel  no  one   to 
touch  this  watch  without  prepara- 
tion.    And  I  can  read  the  souls  of 
those,    under   such    circumstances 
who  but  for  one  moment  hold  this 
watch  in  their  hands,  even  quicker 
than  others." 

With  which  .flux  of  words  he 
stayed  the  lady's  doubts.  Very 
eloquent  and  fine,  Beppo ;  yet  only 
"  Words,  words,  words." 

They  stayed  eight  days  at  Alt- 
Auz,  and  then  journeyed  back  to 
Mitau,  Beppo  discoursing  in  grandi- 
loquent fashion  upon  the  stand 
which  his  disciples  should  take  in 
order  to  bring  their  strength  to  bear 
for  the  weal  of  the  World. 

The  world,  indeed,  at  that  mo- 
ment was  in  moribund  condition, 
but  to  be  purged  with  blood  and 
fire,  and  saved  by  quite  another  sal- 
vation than  that  practised  (we  will 
say  naught  of  preaching)  by  rogue 
Beppo  and  his  fooh'sh  dupes. 

Balsamo  had  read  Klisa  pretty 
accurately  \  her  purity,  deep-seated 
piety,  holy  rule  of  life,  were  indeed 
far  beyond  his  ken,  but  the  litde 
follies  which  lay  on  the  surface 
he  seized  eagerly,  and  ever  used 
for  his  own  base  purposes.  Her 
vanity,  and  her  longing  for  commu- 
nion with  the  spirit-world  he  turned 
to  account,  and  so  wrought  upon 
them,  that  in  this  very  conversation 
he  induced  her  to  believe  not  only 


that  under  his  guidance,  she  mi 
draw  aside  the  dark  curtain  hid 
from  us  that  land  which  lies  bey< 
the  river  of  Death,  but  also  that 
she  advanced  in  the  grades  of  Ms^ 
she  might  ultimately  be  appoin 
by  the  mysterious  chiefs  one  of  th 
guardian  spirits  who  protect  i 
battered  old  earth-globe  in  its  j( 
neyings  through  space. 

On  their  return  to  Mitau, 
Von  Medems  wished  to  introd 
another  member  into  the  lodge 
which  Cagliostro  consented  at  ] 
after  making  some  objections, 
was  resolute  in  his  refusal  to  a] 
this  new-comer  to  witness  an  ii 
cation,  even  after  he  had  taken 
third  grade.  But  in  view  of 
approaching  departure  for  St.  Pel 
burg,  he  annonnced  his  intentioi 
having  an  incantation  m  presc 
of  all  the  members  of  the  lodg< 
which  disclosures  might  be  expec 
On  the  appointed  evening,  ha^ 
placed  the  disciples  in  order  < 
and  stationed  the  pupil  behind 
screen,  he  exhorted  them  a] 
truth  and  zeal,  pointed  out 
dangers  of  Magic,  and  also  the  g 
influence  which  it  exercised  throi 
out  creation,  and  so  forth.  / 
which  moral  exordium,  we  com 
the  usual  conjuring  business  of ! 
moning  tlie  spirits,  as  practise( 
our  medicine-man. 

This  time  Elisa  von  der  R< 
was  told  to  kneel  down  in  the  n 
circle,  and  with  gleaming  eyes 
Count  placed  the  magic  watch  wi 
her  hands. 

The  pupil,  in  answer  to  C 
ostro's  question,  says  truly  thai 
cousin  is  kneeling  and  holdi&j 
her  hands  the  magic  watch, 
troop  in  the  spectres,  our  old  fn< 
in  the  white  robes,  whereon  a 
chose  red  crosses  which  forn 
large  a  portion  of  the  stock  in  t 
of  the  spiritual  world  accoidiD 
the  ^pel  of  our  master  and  tcai 
Vanish  the  seven  men  inwhitei 
to  be  succeeded  by  another  eqi 
in  white,  equally  decorated  wi 
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red  cross,  but  having  also  a  golden 
'Crown  upon  his  spirit  brow. 

Cagliosiro.  Ask  the  Spirit  its 
name. 

(For  clearly  golden  crowns  belong 
only  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  ghost 
world ;  and  it  is  fitting  that  this  high- 
bom  company  of  deluded  dupes 
should  know  what  mighty  monarch 
or  kingling  of  the  dead  past  is  play- 
ing walking  gentlemen  upon  this  all- 
too-narrow  Courland  stage,  for  their 
amusement.) 

The  Child,  What  is  yourname ? 
To  this  simple  question  the  ghost 
makes  no  reply.  The  kneeling  lady, 
the  assembled  disciples,  all  listen 
with  stretched  ears.  No  reply !  im- 
courteous  ghost ! 

Cagliosiro.  Has  not  the  spirit  de- 
clared its  name  ? 

The  Child.     No  ! 

Caliosiro,     Why  not  ? 

The  Child,  Because  he  has  for- 
gotten it. 

At  the  moment  when  this  incan- 
tation was  made,  Europe  was  go- 
verned by  a  handful  of  royal  person- 
ages, most  of  whom  were  mad,  or 
otherwise  mentally  incapable;  and 
from  this  we  see  the  spiritual  world 
was  not  much  better,  for  here  was  a 
ghost  evidently  of  royal  line,  of  ex- 
cellent deportment,  becrowned  and 
becrossed,  and  yet  not  having  wit 
-enough  to  recollect  his  own  name  ! 
Irate  at  this  forgetful  spirit,  our 
magic  Count  stamped  on  the  floor, 
waved  his  sword  about  here  and 
there  in  the  air,  rolled  out  in  loud 
voice  the  jargon  supposed  to  be 
Arabic,  and  of  which  the  words 
Helion,  Melion,  Tetragrammaton, 
are  alone  distinguishable.  He  ex- 
horts his  disciples  to  be  earnest,  de- 
vout, and  calm,  and  retires  behind 
the  screen  where  the  child  remains  ; 
and  now  the  sound  of  his  spluttering 
pen  as  he  scribbles  quickly  some- 
thing. Some  of  the  disciples  fancied 
they  heard  a  trembling  and  noise 
underfoot,  as  if  something  were  rol- 
ling beneath  the  chamber  floor.  But 
others  heard  it  not ;  for  even  in  cre- 


dulity and  folly  there  are  degrees. 
Now  the  broken-up  circle  is  reform- 
ed ;  the  young  Countess  again  takes 
place,  and  another  ghost  is  summon- 
ed, who  courteously  cometh,  and 
leaves  not  his  name  behind. 

But  a  bungling  affair  this,  Beppo : 
a  street  conjuror  might  have  done  it 
better.  To  carry  off  unpleasant  im- 
pressions, Cagliostro  made  a  speech, 
from  which  we  may  see  that  he  was 
by  no  means  sure  of  his  footing, 
even  among  the  credulous  mystics 
of  Mitau. 

"  One  of  you  Avill  arise  against  me 
as  Judas,  will  seek  to  betray  me  and 
do  me  injury.  This  revelation  came 
to  me  in  the  very  moment  when  the 
spirit  remained  silent,  and  forgot 
his  name.  I  will  not  tell  you  how 
this  discovery  pains  me  to  the 
heart.  Not  for  myself  do  I  tremble, 
but  for  the  unhappy  one  who  would 
become  my  betrayer.  I  am  under 
the  protection  of  the  Great  Archi- 
tect of  the  Universe,  and  his  power, 
which  rescued  Peter  from  the  doub- 
ly-guarded prison,  will  protect  me 
also,  when  my  enemies  and  my  be- 
trayer would  grind  me  to  dust  But 
no  power  can  guard  the  unhappy 
one  who  is  blind  enough  to  raise 
himself  against  me.  I  will  lament 
and  weep  over  his  fall,  although  I 
may  not  be  able  to  save  him.  But 
you,  you  who  have  clung  to  good, 
join  your  prayers  to  mine,  pray  for 
him  who  nears  destruction,  pray  also 
for  me,  that  I  may  resist  all  the 
temptations  which  the  author  of 
Evil  places  in  my  way. 

Cagliostro,  it  will  be  seen,  was 
cunning  of  fence,  having  made  an 
awkward  mistake,  he  quickly  intro- 
duces another  trick  to  draw  the  at- 
tention from  his  failure.  In  specu- 
lation on  a  present  Judas,  a  spirit 
ignorant  of  its  own  name  is  quite 
forgotten. 

Elisa's  first  suspicion  of  the  Mas- 
ter and  Teacher,  arose  at  one  of 
those  mystic  lectures  in  which  he 
was  expounding  the  Mosaic  narra- 
tive of  the  loves  of  the  sons  of  God 
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for  the  daughters  of  men.  He  said 
that  not  only  the  demi-gods  of 
Greece,  not  only  Christ  of  Nazareth, 
but  he  himself  were  the  fruits  of 
such  unions.  This  bold  blasphemy 
shocked  Elisa's  moral  sense  ;  she 
thought  Cagliostro  had  fallen  com- 
pletely under  the  influence  of  the 
evil  spirits,  and  resolved  to  listen  to 
his  teachings  no  more.  At  her 
father's  entreaty  she  attended  the 
next  discourse,  where  our  magic 
Count  was  eloquent  upon  love- 
philtres.  This  confirmed  her  first 
resolution  to  have  no  more  com- 
munion with  Cagliostro.  At  the 
next  meeting  she  was  absent  on  a 
plea  of  illness,  but  to  the  member 
of  the  lodge  sent  to  summon  her, 
she  freely  confessed  that  the  real 
motive  of  her  absence  was  her  de- 
termination to  renounce  entirely  the 
magic  Count  as  a  teacher.  Again 
she  was  persuaded  by  Schwander  to 
attend  another  meeting.  Schwander 
was  no  believer  in  the  charlatan, 
but  thought  that  the  defection  of 
Elisa  would  give  an  opportunity, 
which  he  would  not  fail  to  seize,  of 
releasing  himself  from  his  promise 
about  the  buried  treasure.  Again, 
she  was  persuaded  to  attend  a 
meeting.  Cagliostro,  perhaps  con- 
scious that  he  was  losing  ground  in 
her  estimation,  pronoimced  a  dis- 
course calculated  to  reawaken  her 
drooping  interest  In  mystical,  and 
picturesque  language,  he  addressed 
himself  to  her  strong  imagination, 
and  excited  in  her  again  the  desire 
to  strive  after  supernatural  power. 
They  had  some  conversation  after 
the  meeting.  She  was  astonished  at 
the  ease  with  which  he  seemed  to 
read  her  soul.  But  what  wonder 
that  he  knew  her  thoughts,  since 
complaisant  Hanachielhad  revealed 
them  to  him  ? 

She  besought  him  to  guard  against 
necromancy,  and  to  strive  against 
the  evil  spirits  who  were  tempting 
him. 

The  Count's  departure  for  St. 
'P^'^Arsburg  was  now  a  matter  of 


daily  expectation— the  chieft  1| 
80  ordained  it  — and  the  bnri 
treasure  must  wait  until  his  retu 
He  was  anxious  that  the  Count 
von  der  Recke  should  dther  ; 
company  or  follow  him.  Nor  c 
we  wonder  at  this,  for  it  woi 
have  given  great  Mai  to  hb  < 
trance  into  St.  Petersburgh  to  lu 
had  with  him  the  sister  of  1 
Duchess  of  Courland,  and  the  frie 
of  the  great  Catherine  herself.  ] 
Elisa  had  no  intention  of  runni 
the  risk,  as  she  very  innocently  p 
it,  of  living  in  a  strange  land, 
the  house  of  a  magician,  who  mi( 
any  day  make  a  compact  with  spii 
of  evil ;  but  if  Catherine  became  t 
patron  of  Egyptian  Masonry 
Russia,  and  desired  her  presen 
she  would  come,  with  the  otl 
members  of  her  family — always  p 
vided  that  Cagliostro  renounc 
the  devil  and  all  his  works,  a 
consecrated  himself  to  White  Maj 
alone.  Cagliostro's  persuasive  c 
quence  was  all  in  vain.  On  t 
point  she  was  firm. 

He  took  her  pious  wishes  in  gc 
part,  and  in  return  proffered  her 
important  communication  on  i 
occult  powers  and  symbolism  of  i 
triangle  and  circle,  as  here  ( 
played : 

ElUs. 


Moms. 


*I»cqd«^ 


.Cluiit. 


His  words  were  many,  and 
successfully  concealed   their  a 
want  of  meaning,  that  the  you 
Countess,  on  trying  to  recal  1 
purport  of  his  discoursei  coiild  a 
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make  out  that  he  had  told  her 
something  profoundly  wise.  The 
triangle  and  the  circle  were  the 
three  directing  powers  of  our  globe ; 
the  seven  guardian  spirits  made  up 
the  holy  twelve,  the  number  of  the 
apostles,  and  of  the  chiefs  of  true 
and  mystic  Masonry.  After  this 
curious  display  of  spiritual  arithme- 
tic, in  which  two  and  two  do  not 
make  four,  followed  some  more  in- 
coherent nonsense  on  the  mystic 
powers  of  triangles,  circles,  and 
numbers,  especially  the  wondrous 
three  times  three,  whose  full  secret 
meaning  was  known  only  to  the 
twelve  servants  of  Elias,  and  was  a 
thing  full  of  mystery  and  wisdom. 

An  incident  of  this  epoch  we  may 
mention  here.  The  Grand  Duchess 
of  Courland  had  some  very  large  and 
fine  pearls.  The  Great  Cophta  re- 
cognised in  them  old  friends,  for  a 
friend  of  his  in  Holland,  having  un- 
happily become  bankrupt,  he,  not 
having  gold  or  notes  enough  for  the 
purpose,  had  welded  together  some 
of  the  pearls  of  the  seraphic  Coun- 
tess, and  sold  them  to  satisfy  the 
creditors. 

The  Countess  von  der  Recke 
having  urgent  need  of  some  money 
for  a  good  purpose — although  a 
secret  one — applied  to  Cagliostro, 
hoping  that  he  would  do  the  same 
with  some  pearls  of  hers.  Ah  I  why 
had  she  not  spoken  earlier?  He 
had  orders  from  his  chiefs,  to  whom 
unquestioning  obedience  was  due, 
to  proceed  at  once  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  and  the  operation  she  desired 
would  consume  six  weeks.  He  also 
evaded  her  suggestion  that  he  should 
take  the  jewels  with  him  to  Russia, 
and  remm  them  when  h«  had 
finished  the  process.  Was  it  a 
touch  of  pity  for  the  sad-hearted 
young  mystic  that  induced  him  to 
forego  this  chance  of  plunder  ? 


Elisa  von  der  Recke  was  a  cor« 
respondent  of  Lavater,  equally  pious- 
and  credulous  as  heraelf.  To  him. 
she  wished  to  impart  the  details  of 
her  intercourse  with  Cagliostro,  but 
our  Beppo  objected.  "  Wait  twelve- 
months," said  he  ;  "  and  when  yoa 
write  odl  me  only  Count  C.  Lavater 
will  ask  you,  '  Is  not  this  the  Great 
Cagliostro?'  and  you  will  then  reply, 
•Itis.'"i 

The  disciples  all  knew  now  that 
the  departure  of  their  Master  and 
Teacher  was  daily  to  be  expected. 
He  exhorted  them  to  remain  true  to 
righteousness,  and  to  strive  after 
higher  strength. 

Caliostro  himself,  in  the  course  of 
his  upward  striving  after  holiness, 
had  the  misfortime  to  encounter  one 
of  his  own  servants,  who,  presumably, 
must  have  thrown  some  impediments 
in  the  way  of  his  master's  saintly 
progress,  whereat  in  **  holy  anger 
and  pious  grief,"  the  Count  chased 
him  with  blows  from  his  dwelling. 

Kicked-out  servants  are  not  re- 
liable witnesses,  yet  this  attendant 
upon  the  magic  Count  declared  that 
his  master,  at  Venice,  had  swindled 
2000  sequins  from  a  man  who  wished 
to  turn  quicksilver  into  silver.  Not- 
withstanding this  awkward  rancour 
and  untoward  conduct,  the  teacher 
took  a  touching  farewell  of  his  pupils- 
He  was  deeply  pained  at  the  sepa- 
ration, yet  wished  each  of  them  to 
place  him  in  a  sphere  of  activity 
where  his  exertions  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  world  would  have  full 
play.  He  entreated  their  prayers,, 
nor  were  worldly  things  refused,  for 
from  Van  der  Howen  he  had  8o<> 
ducats  and  a  very  brilliant  diamond 
ring ;  and  firom  other  dupes,  gifts, 
whose  loss  they  were  loth  to  acknow* 
ledge  in  after-years. 

There  is  a  statement — no  doubt  a 
false  one — that  there  was  a  design 


^  His  prophecies  were  not  always  fulfilled.  A  keen-eyed  lady  of  Mitau,  very  hos- 
pitable to  foreigners,  but  prejudiceid  against  charlatans,  resolutely  closed  lier  door 
against  Beppo,  nor  could  all  his  incantations  remove  the  bar.  Cagliostro  exploded  in 
a  tremendous  6t  of  rage,  which  ended  in  a  prophecy  that  she  would  die  in  a  year  that 
very  day.  Yet  we  hear  of  this  doomed  female  dive  and  hearty  some  eight  years  after 
the  magic  Count  had  quitted  Courland. 


^Mt  Ct:.>-*<'-^f .    v*   I'.'.  Z.:/i  t^  c 
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rc .'t,u.aifc,  r.otr.  j:^  but  lOir  rttnmng 

citi,.;.^  i;/.f .li  f.'M;.  if.<i  V5fct\y  '1*:^;,,        'J h':  yo-::^'    Voa  Medem,  who 

4f*:  f,..';-':  fc/.':  •-/.:,♦;.. «r..r.;(  '^^ci-icrtt;.  actec  i«i  pupil  \n  these  mummeries 

i>/.  '.;.•:  w.'j*: '.  -«:ti.o;.  of  ':ipir.iiArn  w:  a  bhaij>  Loy  of  about  five  yean  old, 

liAv*:  /.o  wi'i  to  •:.'.•-•:.'.     ilfrf:  we  ire  and  of  whom  the  Count  appeared  to 

ijjU'j-nM  w/i.  /&/.«.J:  :y.j;;/  in  a  r.iif-  Le  excessively  fond,  was  the  mcdinm 

rowTf  ooaipab>..  of  the  deception.     By  dint  of  diikl- 

^Japjl.o>.tro  rLiiff.^r'i  t}.e  [/ov.er  of  i%h  Lrbes,  of  alternate  coaxing  and 

fjjtitiutihi*jh  wiUi  t/^e  irivi^i(/ie  world,  threatening,  he  was  induced  to  le- 

a/id  'erUiiij  it*:ri'jnt tu.it' j:^.,  etsj/eoiiliy  i^eat  the  lessons  which  the  Count 

Xhot*:  iufci  #U:Lail«;d,  we  J8Upj><^hcd  t^i  ha/1  given  him  before.    The  u 
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ti/>ii.    'i  ii«:  twA*-Ju  .Spiritualist  rnakc  the  lx;y  was  taught  his  lesson,  na^, 

liif:   fc.'iifi*:  a>.v:rtioriy  and  jxiints  to  it  was  sometimes  written  oat  fiir 

nijifK-roiih  in^tarioef}  in  past  history  him.     Nor  need  we  look  upon  diis 

of  tiw  }i  #:onnef.tion  between  the  two  as  an  instance  of  juvenile  depravity, 

v/<irldf;.     Afiioii;/st  others  they  take  for  the  child  would  not  be  Ukety  to 

tliiit  r;t.^e  fjT  Ca[/)iof»tro,  and  cite  it  as  think  evil  of  one  whom  his  elder 

Xiroviri{{  the    truth   of  their  creed,  relatives  held  in    such 
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HEROES  OF  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 


The  old  Fathers  supposed  that  the 
terrestrial  paradise  was  situated  in 
Central  Africa,  and  the  two  Chinese 
gentlemen,  who  a  while  ago  visited 
Great  Britain  "  for  literary  purposes," 
probably  noted  down  that  some  such 
superstition  still  prevails  in  that  be- 
nighted land.  How  else  could  they 
explain  the  Travels  of  Sir  Samuel 
£2^er?  Would  they  dare  to  assert 
in  their  book  (which  is  doubtless  by 
this  time  advertised  in  the  "  Celestial 
Gazette  ")  that  an  English  gentleman 
of  wealth  and  leisure,  who  had  it  in 
his  power  to  visit  any  part  of  the 
world,  not  excepting  even  China  it- 
self, preferred  to  pass  several  years 
in  a  series  of  swamps  near  the  African 
equator,  exposed  to  every  kind  of 
danger,  discomfort,  and  disease, — 
excluded  from  all  society  save  that 
of  illiterate  and  ignoble  savages, — 
and  that,  on  their  return  home,  in- 
stead of  being  clapped  into  a  lunatic 
asylum,  he  was  welcomed  by  the 
voice  of  the  nation,  conducted  to 
the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  made  a 
mandarin  of  many  tails  ?  And  why  ? 
Because  he  had  discovered  that  a 
river,  which  did  not  belong  to  Great 
Britain,  came  out  of  a  lake  which  did 
not  belong  to  Great  Britain,— and 
this  same  practical  people,  who  show 
themselves  so  anxious  to  establish 
their  factories  at  the  mouths  of  riv- 
ers in  China  (without  displaying  the 
least  curiosity  respecting  the  sources 
of  these  rivers)  could  yet  bum  with 
universal  enthusiasm  and  pride  be- 
cause their  countryman  had  per- 
formed this  difficult  but  utterly  use- 
less feat  ?  No,  that  kind  of  thing 
would  not  go  down  at  Pekin.  The 
travellers  might  quote  in  their  de- 
fence all  that  in  the  West  is  con- 
sidered sacred  and  unchangeable,— a 
speech  bythelamentedSirR.Murchi- 
son,  or  a  leader  in  the  Times,  That 
would  not  help  them  in  the  least : 


they  would  be  scouted  by  society, 
their  tails  would  be  cut  o%  they 
would  be  beaten  with  the  Great 
Bamboo,  and  their  publisher  would 
be  covered  with  shame. 

But  what  would  they  say  if  they 
heard  of  the  Alpine  Club,--that  in- 
sane association  of  Englishmen  who 
repair  to  Switzerland  at  certain  sea- 
sons for  the  purpose  of  climbing  up 
and  sliding  down  the  steepest  places 
which  they  can  find  ?  Two  or  three 
of  them  break  their  necks  every 
year,  and  their  companions  write 
picturesque  letters  to  the  daily  jour- 
nals, describing  the  catastrophe. 
One  would  suppose  that  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  man  to  devise  any* 
thing  more  absurdly  dangerous  thm 
this  ;  but  that  honour  has  been  re- 
served for  a  barrister  named  Mac- 
gregor,  who,  after  helping  to  estab- 
lish ragged  schools  and  the  boot- 
blacking  brigade,  suddenly  took  to 
paddling  over  waterfalls,  &c,  in  a 
kind  of  pocket-canoe,  and  has  lived 
sufficiently  long  to  publish  a  book 
about  it  A  Canoe  Club  has  been 
started  in  consequence,  which,  if  a 
few  members  are  drowned  at  once, 
may  prove  a  brilliant  success. 
African  exploration,  therefore,  is  a 
sober  and  business-like  pursuit  when 
compared  with  these.  There  is 
usually  some  scientific  pretext  for 
the  expedition,  there  are  always  some 
scientific  results  from  it,  and  there 
is  a  prevalent  idea  that  explorers  are 
the  harbingers  of  Christianity,  com- 
merce, and  civilisation. 

Now  that  the  physical  sciences 
are  at  length  becoming  part  of  a 
gentleman's  education,  we  may  hope 
that  the  future  generation  of  explor- 
ers will  adopt  a  course  of  training  in 
geology,  b(^any,  &c.  And  as  for 
civilisation,  we  know  the  undeviating 
sequence  of  events ; — that  after  the 
traveller  comes  the  mission-house; 
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after  the  mission-house,  the  factory ; 
after  the  factory,  the  fort  But  do 
not  let  us  delude  ourselves  with 
these  dreams  as  far  as  Central  Africa 
is  concerned.  While  so  many  fertile 
and  healthy  regions  of  the  earth  offer 
immediate  reward  to  capital  and 
labour,itwouldbe  ridiculous  to  waste 
efforts  upon  a  continent  which  does 
not  possess  a  single  great  navigable 
river,  which  has  no  doubt  immense 
resources  in  its  bosom,  but  which  at 
present  yields  little  beyond  ivory,  in- 
ferior rubber,  inferior  ebony,  and  a 
scanty  supply  of  gold,  and  which  is 
girdled  by  sullen,  treacherous  natives, 
and  by  marshes  in  which  no  white 
man  can  live.  Let  us  not  sing  of 
**  Africa  and  golden  joys,"  but  take 
the  common-sense  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, by  putting  common-sense  out 
of  the  question  altogether.  Central 
Africa  is  the  Holy  Land  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  old  Crusading  spirit 
lives ;  it  is  only  the  equipments  that 
have  been  changed, —  the  newest 
breech-loader  for  the  palmer's  staff, 
and  Scotch  tweed  for  chain 
armour.  Explorers  resemble  the 
knights-errants  of  olden  times ;  they 
exile  themselves  from  society,  and 
return  (if  living)  after  many  years  to 
be  crowned  with  her  laurels,  and  re- 
warded by  her  smiles.  It  is  all  «o 
xomantic  and  mediaeval  that  I  am 
only  afraid  it  cannot  last.  Some 
modem  Cervantes  will  arise,  and, 
with  a  typical  John  Bull  as  Don 
Quixote,  and  some  native  Sambo  as 
Sancho  Panza,  will  "  smile  all  our 
chivalry  away,"  at  least  the  littie 
that  is  left.  Well,  that  day  must 
come  at  last.  When  all  our  coal 
and  iron  is  exhausted,  and  England 
is  made  a  meadow,  and  Central 
Africa  has  been  rendered  habitable, 
its  swamps  nicely  drained,  and  its 
deserts  covered  with  alluvium,  some 
remote  descendants  of  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  may  perhaps  take  a  villa  on 
the  shores  of  the  Albert  Nyanza, 
and  go  thert  in  the  dry  season  for 
the  purpose  of  reading,  *'  in  the 
quan    characters  of  the  nineteeth 


century,"  the  travels  of  his  ^reat  an- 
cestor upon  the  spot  celebrated  by 
his  triumph.  Nothing  more  romantic 
than  those  travels  ever  occurred  in 
the  ages  of  romance ;  nothing  more 
poetical  was  ever  invented  by  a  poet's 
brain.  It  is  all  like  a  dr^un  from 
the  enchanted  past,  and,  as  if  to 
crown  the  illusion,  not  even  the  gQt 
spurs  are  wanting.  Sir  Samuel  is  the 
Arst  African  explorer  whose  services 
have  received  publifc  recognition; 
and  this  innovation  proceeded  from 
a  Tory  government, — a  solemn  warn- 
ing to  those  who  disbelieve  in  super- 
natural influences. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Nile. 
There  are  two  rivers,  the  Blue  and 
the  White.  Bruce  discovered  the 
sources  of  the  Blue  Nile,  previously 
described  b)r  the  Portuguese  Jesuits, 
and  it  was  not  known  till  some  time 
afterwards  that  the  White  Nile  was 
really  the  main  stream.  Its  sources 
are  derived  from  two  lake  basins  (as 
Ptolemy  asserted  in  ancient  days). 
Burton  and  Speke  discovered  one 
of  these  lakes,  the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
and  returned  to  the  eastern  coast^ 
whence  they  had  started.  Speke 
and  Grant  found  the  Nile  flowing 
out  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and 
followed  it  down  towards  the  sea. 
As  they  arrived  at  Gondokoro,  a 
dirt^  little  slave-station  upon  the 
White  Nile,  they  met  another  party 
entering  the  arena  which  they  were 
about  to  leave.  That  must  have 
been  a  remarkable  sight  On  the 
one  side  two  weary,  ragged  men, 
horses,  astronomical  instruments, 
elephant  guns,  gaudy  presents,  and 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  exploration. 
At  first  Baker  was  migh^  discon- 
solate ;  he  feared  that  there  was  no- 
thing left  for  him  to  do.  But  Speke 
informed  him  of  the  other  great  lake, 
which  he  himself  had  been  unable 
to  reach  on  account  of  a  native  war. 
This  was  the  Albert  Nyanza ;  and 
Speke,  by  putting  Baker  upon  its 
scent,  has  earned  his  share  in  the 
honours  of  the  second  lake,  as  well 
as  of  the  first    On  the  other  hand. 
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he  never  realised  the  importance  of 
this  second  basin ;  he  always  main- 
tained that  he  had  "  settled  the  Nile 
question/'  and  died,  like  Columbus, 
without  having  grasped  the  meaning 
of  his  own  discoveries. 

Baker  stands  supreme  above  other 
explorers  on  account  of  the  remark- 
able obstacles  which  he  overcame. 
It  must  be    understood    that   the 
natural  road  to  the  Nile  sources,  by 
going  up  the  river  towards  them, 
had  been  abandoned  after  repeated 
failures.     The  British  government 
had  sent  in  their  two  large  expedi- 
tions (on  the  suggestion,  I  believe, 
of   Dr.    Beke),    from    the   eastern 
coast,  with  the  view  of  striking  in 
upon  the  head-waters  of  the  Nile  by 
this  more  indirect  but  more  prac- 
ticable route.     Sir  Samuel,  however, 
accomplished  that  which  IVIr,  Pethe- 
rick  and  other  competent  judges  had 
pronounced  to  be  impossible.     It 
had  been  supposed  that  Gondokoro 
could  be  opened  only  from  the  in- 
side; and  that  the  Turkish   slave 
traders,  who   justly  regard  British 
travellers  as  the  forerunners  of  "  abo- 
lition," would  never  allow  one  to 
pass  that  barrier.      In  fact,  those 
who  have  read  "  The  Albert  Ny- 
anza,''  which  is  as  fascinating  and 
dramatic  as  a  novel,  will  remem- 
ber how  these  gentry  corrupted  his 
escort,  and  threatened  his  life  \  and 
how  it  was  solely  by  the  exercise  of 
a  quality  which,  had  he  been  killed, 
would  have  been  called  "  lamentable 
rashness,"  that  he  succeeded  in  pene- 
trating Central  Africa  at  all. 

Sir  Samuel  was  accompanied  dur- 
ing his  four  years*  hard  travel  by  his 
wife,  a  young,  handsome,  and  very 
delicate-lookmg  Hungarian  lady,  who 
on  one  occasion  saved  the  ex- 
pedition from  ruin  by  her  prompti- 
tude and  tact ;  who,  after  they  had 
discovered  the  lake,  uiged  her  hus- 
band to  extend  their  explorations,  in 
order  to  solve  some  geographical 
problem,  although  at  that  rime  she 
could  scarcely  walk ;  and  who  even 
showed  that  she  could   handle  a 


sword,  and  mingle  in  a  mti&  when 
his  life  appeared  to  be  in  danger.  It 
may  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that 
this  young  heroine  does  not  consider 
it  necessary  to  wear  any  such  her- 
maphrodite costume  as  that  lately 
adopted  by  Doctor  Mary  Walker, 
but  dresses  with  taste,  is  perfectly' 
feminine  in  her  way,  and  passed 
through  the  somewhat  difficult  ordeal 
of  a  London  season  with  considei^ 
able  tdaU 

Sir  Samuel  declares  that  he  would 
never  go  to  Africa  again,  but  he  has 
not  kept  his  word.     He  could  add 
nothing  to  his  reputation,  and  he 
had  fairly  earned  repose.     But  there 
is  one  explorer  who  made  no  such 
resolution,  and  who  would  inevitably 
break   it  if  he   did.      In  fact,  Dr. 
Livingstone  may  be  considered  as 
a  resident  in  unknown  parts  of  Cen- 
tral Africa,  and  an  occasional  travel* 
ler  in  England.     He  speaks  our  lan- 
guage with  a  Bechuana  accent,  and 
has  been  seen  wandering  down  St. 
James's  Street,  in  the  height  of  the 
London  season,  in  a  gold-laced  cap 
and  a  thick  Inverness  cape.    It  is 
evident  that  he  is  not  at  home  in 
civilisation;  and  as  the  Greenlander, 
decoyed  to  the  sunny  south,  pines 
for  his  whale's  blubber  and  his  snow 
hut,  so  Dr.  Livingstone  escapes  with 
rehef  from  the  pleasures  and  luxuries 
of  the  great  metropolis  to  his  dear 
Caffres  and  the  homely  comforts  of 
the  kracU.    Not  that  this  is  to  be 
wondered  at.    There  is  nothing  so 
delightful  as  fresh  air  and  liberty. 
It  is  a  grand  thing  to  be  able  to  live 
in  a  country  where  one  is  secure 
from  the  tyranny  of  social  observ-^ 
ances,  and  can  enjoy  freedom  with- 
out being  compelled  to  widd  the 
franchise  in  defence  of  it;  where 
whatever  is  not  suggested  by  taste 
is  not  dictated  by  necessity ;  where 
one  is  not  shut  up  to  the  pain  of 
wearing  tight  boots,  or  making  mom* 
ing  calls,  or  go  out  to  evening  parties^ 
or  read  newspapers,  or  answer  letters; 
where  one  can  return  to  the  primi- 
tire  simplicity  and  (if  desired)  to 
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the  primitive    nakedness  of  man ; 
where  the  silvered  surface  of  the 
mountain  stream  is   the  traveller's 
looking-glass,  and  the  forest  leaf  his 
pocket-handkerchief;  where  he  eats 
only  when  hungry  (and  not  always 
then) ;  where  the  wide  earth  is  his 
couch  to-night,  and  to-morrow  may 
be  his  grave,  and  the  round  stone, 
now    his  pillow,   may  become  his 
tomb-stone,  and  the  gray  fever-mists 
which  are  now  his  bed-curtains  may 
be  his  shroud  in  disguise.     Well, 
Dame  Nature  treats  us  badly  now 
and  then.    Sometimes  she  makes  it 
too  hot  for  us,  and  sometimes  too 
cold  ;  sometimes  too  dry,  and  some- 
times too  damp  ;  she  blows  her  dust 
into  our  eyes,  entangles  us  with  her 
thorns,  wearies  us  with  her  moun- 
tains,  and  half  drowns  us  in  her 
floods ;  bums  us,  poisons  us,  and 
sooner  or  later  murders  us  outright ; 
but  then  what  joys  she  reveals  to  us 
if  we  desert  the  strong-holds  of  civi- 
lisation, and  let  her  take  us  all  up 
in  her  arms  !   It  is  not  always  that 
her  features  are  dark  and  convulsed 
with  rage,  that  blue  lightning  darts 
from  her  eyes  and  that  thunder  rolls 
from   her  voice,  that  venom    falls 
upon  us  from  her  Hps,  and  that  she 
grips  us  tightly  in  her  awful  grasp. 
No  ;  often  when  we  have  closed  our 
eyes,  and    are    passively    awaiting 
death,  we  feel  those  arms  relax,  and 
a  soft,  warm  bosom  palpitates  be- 
neath us,  and  pours   its  sweet   in- 
toxicating juices  through  our  veins  ; 
and  from  her  eyes,  like  golden  suns, 
stream  down  upon  us  rays  of  ma- 
ternal love :  and  as  we  are  borne 
along  with  an  undulating  motion,  her 
voice  murmurs  music  in  our  ears,  her 
locks  of  hair  are  flowers  which  per- 
fume existence,  and  within  us  we 
feel  the  vibrations  of  a  mighty  soul. 
It  is  a  glorious  and  awful  thing  to 
be  alone  in  the  desert — a  speck  in 
the  abyss.     Behind  the  traveller  is 
the  memory  of  past  dangers,  before 
him  is  the  absolute  imknown.  Eveiy 
step  is  a  noveiy,  a  sensation;  Uie 
summit  of  every  eminence  may  dis* 


close  to  him  a  prodigy ;  and  all  the 
while  he  is  caressing  this  one  idea  :^ 
''  I  am  the  flrst  white  man  who  has 
trodden  on  this  land,  who  breathes 
this  air.  I  can  call  that  mountain 
after  anybody  I  choose :  it  belongs 
to  me.  The  Geographical  Society 
will  give  me  a  gold  medsd :  I  shaU 
have  to  make  a  speech  ;  my  name 
will  be  printed  in  all  the  maps  "— 
and  so  on.  ^ 

Well,  I  presume  thaV  this  species 
of  ambition  is  as  good  as  any. other, 
and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  cursed 
with  satiety  as  soon  as  the  others 
are.  No  wonder  that .  Livingstone 
loves  the  wilderness.  It  is  more  re- 
markable that  he  should  love  the 
savage,  whom  Sir  Samuel  detests. 
But  diis,  perhaps,  can  be  explained. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  explorer  enters 
Africa  with  his  mind  fixed  upon  one 
geographical  point,  towards  which 
he  strides,  impatient  of  annoyance 
and  chafing  at  the  least  delay.    The 
natives  of  the  country  he  regards 
simply  as  savage  or  domestic  ani- 
mals.     If  they  belong  to  the  camel 
species,  he  uses  them  \  if  they  be- 
long to  the  tiger  species,  he  over- 
awes them  or  avoids  them ;   and  if 
they  belong  to  what  he  considers 
the  monkey  species,  he  despises  and 
detests  them,  because  he  does  not 
understand  them.   Revering  honesty 
and  truth,    he    finds    himself  sur- 
rounded by  dishonesty  and  lies;  in 
every  village  he  is  the  centre  of  in- 
trigues ;  he  is  regarded  as  a  bird  of 
passage  to  be  plucked ;  his  dealings 
with  the  savage  are  those  of  buyer 
and  seller,  which  are  never  of  an 
elevating  character,  and  in  which  the 
African  certainly  does  not  appear  to 
an  advantage.    They,  on  the  other 
hand,  ignorant  of  the  value  of  time, 
cannot  comprehend  his  anxie^  to 
leave  them ;  they  are  ofifended  by 
his  brusqueness,  and  by  the  con* 
temptaousness  which  he  does  not 
care  to  hide ;  and  a  bad  feeling  will 
often  spring  up  firom  no  other  caus^ 
— for  they  are  the  most  vain  and 
sensitiye  creatures  in  the  world. 
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But  the  missionaiy  lives  among 
them  as  a  minister  in  his  parish ;  he 
acquires  their  language,  understands 
their  methods  of  thought,  becomes 
habituated  to  their  constant  duplicity, 
learns  how  to  handle  their  stubborn, 
suspicious  natures,  sometimes  how  to 
win  their  poor  litUe  childish  hearts, 
and  sometimes,  as  in  Dr.  Living- 
stone's case,  is  won  by  them.  It  is 
evident  from  his  last  book  that  he 
loves  the  savage  to  distraction.  He 
wishes  to  persuade  us  that  the  Afri- 
can, outside  of  Dahomey,  never  sacri- 
fices anything  mor^  highly  endowed 
with  life  than  a  flower  or  a  shrub, 
and  that  his  fetish-worship,  which  is 
no  religion  at  all,  is  superior  to  the 
religion  of  Mohammed;  and  indig- 
nantly denies  that  the  negro  is  being 
converted  to  Mohammedanism  in 
parts  of  Africa  which  he  has  not 
visited.  Of  course  his  asseverations 
upon  this  point  must  be  rejected, 
since  they  are  not  founded  upon  ex- 
perience; and  this  charming  confi- 
dence in  the  gentie  African,  which 
induces  him  to  assert  that  the  or- 
ganised murders  which  prevail  all 
over  Northern  Guinea  are  confined 
within  the  precincts  of  Dahomey, 
does  more  credit  to  his  heart  than 
to  his  head.  But  let  us  turn  from 
what  he  thinks,  to  contemplate  what 
he  has  done. 

David  Livingstone  was  bom  of 
poor  parents,  but  like  most  Scotch- 
men can  boast  of  remote  ancestors, 
and  a  family  history  pregnant  with 
traditions.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was 
put  into  a  factory  as  a  piercer^  and 
bought  Ruddiman's  '*  Rudiments 
of  Latin"  out  of  his  first  week's 
wages.  He  pursued  the  study  of  that 
language  for  numy  years  afterwards 
It  a  night-school,  between  the  hours 
of  eight  (and  ten,  and  on  his  return 
home  would  pour  over  his  diction- 
ary and  grammar  till  his  mother 
snatched  the  books  out  of  his  hands, 
and  packed  this  intellectual  de- 
bauchee off  to  bed.  In  this  way  he 
learned  to  read  Horace,  Viigil,  and 
other  authors  ^hose  merits  are  not 


appreciated  by  the  ordinuy  sc 
boy.  Indeed,  it  is  much  to  Li 
stone's  credit  that  at  an  age  ' 
most  puerile  stomachs  rejeci 
mental  food  in  favour  of  short-fa 
toffee,  oatmeal  cake8,and  other  i 
donian  delicacies,  he  should 
devoured  everything  in  the  sha; 
literature  (excepting  novek),  thi 
could  find.  Scientific  works 
books  of  travel,  he  tells  us,  wex 
chief  delight ;  but  his  fadier, 
ceiving  the  former  to  be  hosti: 
religion,  attempted  to  substitut 
them  "  The  Cloud  of  Witnea 
Boston's  "Fourfold  State," 
other  excellent  but  somewhat 
gestible  productions.  Young  li 
stone  appears  to  have  taken  1 
condiments  with  reluctance ; 
when  ordered  to  read  Wilberfc 
"  Practical  Christianity,"  he  b» 
desperate,  rebelled  outright,  anc 
soundly  thrashed  for  his  lack  of 
obedience  and  literary  taste.  1 
ever,  the  works  of  Dr.  Thomas 
having  afterwards  &llen  into 
hands,  he  was  induced  to  cone 
terms  with  theology,  and  finall; 
termined  to  go  as  a  missionai 
China.  With  a  wisdom  which  c 
missionary  would  do  well  to  emu 
he  began  at  once  to  study  medi< 
scoured  the  country  with  Col 
per's  "Herbal"  under  his  i 
searching  for  simples,  and  use 
read  while  at  work  in  the  fac 
placing  his  book  uponaportioi 
the  spinning-jenny.  Thus  he 
quired  that  power  of  abstractinj 
mind  in  the  midst  of  uproar,  w 
he  found  of  use  afterwards  « 
studying  native  languages  in 
African  village,  whm  all  is 
tam-beating,  conch-blowing,  anc 
neral  conversation  in  a  ton 
voice  equal  in  force  and  volun 
a  European  shriek.  The  mi 
which  he  earned  by  cotton-spin 
in  the  summer  enabled  faim  to  at 
medical,  Greek,  and  divinity  di 
at  Glasgow  in  the  winter.  Ha 
been  admitted  as  a  licentiale  oi 
Faculty  of  Physicians,  and  Soige 
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3ie  offered  his  services  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  on  account  of 
its  unsectarian  character;  and  the 
opium  war  putting  China  out  of  the 
question,  he  volunteered  for  Southern 
Africa,  to  which  country  Mofiatt's 
.gigantic  labours  were  beginning  to 
.attract  attention. 

He  started  for  Africa  in  1840,  and 
remained  there  till  1856.  He  took 
*up  his  abode  in  the  far  interior, 
.married  Moffatt's  daughter,  and  la- 
boured for  many  years  as  a  mis- 
sionary among  the  Caffres.  He 
made,  also,  in  virtue  of  his  vocation, 
several  important  journeys,  some- 
limes  accompanied  by  Mr.  Oswell, 
-who  has  modestly  concealed  his  ad- 
ventures from  the  world,  but  who  is 
known  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  ele- 
phant-hunters, and  who  was  with 
Dr.  Livingstone  when  Lake  Ngami 
-was  discovered. 

But  Livingstone,  like  many  other 
:men,  owes  his  renown  to  a  misfor- 
tune.    A  dispute  arose  between  the 
natives  and  the  Dutch  Boers  ;  it  soon 
£amed   into  a  kind  of  war.     The 
Doctor,  of  course,  took  the  part  of 
his  parishioners,  and  the  Boers,  in 
order  to  drive  him  out  of  the  country, 
•destroyed  his  house  and  property. 
Livingstone  returned  home  from  a 
journey  to  find  the  house  which  he 
had  built  with  his  own  hands  in 
ashes,  and  the  lexicons  and  diction- 
.aries  which  had  been  the  companions 
of  his  boyhood  scattered  and  torn. 
He  mourned  over  his  ruin  awhile, 
but  consoled  himself  with  the  thought 
that  he  was  now  free.     "  They  want 
to  shut  the  country — I  will  open  it," 
:says  he.     He  girded  up  his  loins, 
sung  (or  might  have  done  so)  the 
Nufic  te  dimittis^   and   disappeared 
into  the  wilderness. 

On  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
somewhat  less  than  a  thousand  miles 
above  the  Cape,  is  a  large  and  aa- 
•cient  city,  San  Paolo  de  Loanda. 
It  is  the  metropolis  of  Angola,  a 
Portuguese  province,  and  ranks  next 
only  to  Goa  in  importance  and  in 
.beauty.    Prior  to  the  discovery  of 


Brazil  it  was  resorted  to  by  the 
noble  adventurers  of  Portugal,  who 
performed  wondrous  exploits  against 
the  savages,  and  who  searched  the 
mountains  diligently  for  red  golcL 
When  the  New  World  came  into 
fashion,  Angola  was  made  use  of 
simply  as  a  slave-mine,  Loanda  as 
its  port ;  and  since  the  abolition  of 
that  "engaging  pursuit,**  the  great 
city  has  been  crumbling  slowly  away; 
It  has  still  its  governor's  and  its 
bishop's  palace ;  but  its  harbour  is 
empty,  its  College  of  the  Jesuits  has 
been  converted  into  an  ox-stabl^ 
and  the  province  has  been  made  a 
penal  settlement. 

Now  it  happened  that  her  Britan- 
nic Majesty's  Consul  for  Loanda,  Mr. 
Gabriel,  on  retuming  home  from  a 
walk  one  day,  found  a  short,  swarthy- 
man  pacing  up  and  down  his  piazza, 
in  apparently  an  anxious  frame  of 
mind.  He  was  dressed  in  an  old 
pea-jacket,  and  was  not  particularly 
clean.  The  "distressed  British 
sailor"  is  a  phenomenon  not  en- 
tirely unknown  to  consuls,  and  this 
appeared  a  most  transparent  case. 
Mr.  Gabriel  inquired  his  business. 

"  Well,  I  have  just  come  up  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,"  said  the 
stranger. 

Mr.  Gabriel  looked  puzzled,  per- 
haps a  littie  incredulous.  "I  was- 
not  aware,"  said  he,  "  that  any  vessd 
from  the  Cape  had  come  mto  port 

to-dav  " 

"  No,"  said  the  other,  dryly,  "/ 
came  by  iand'* 

At  these  words,  as  when  the  ma^C 
charm  is  pronounced  in  the  fiury 
tales,  the  dirty  rags  fell  off,  and  dis- 
closed, not  precisely  a  beautiful  prin- 
cess, but  the  famous  Dr.  lavinstone, 
rumours  of  whom,  sometimes  omi- 
nous and  alwavs  vague,  had  occa- 
sionally floated  to  San  Paolo  de 
Loanda. 

Mr.  Gabriel  maintained  him  and 
his  twenty-seven  Makololo  for  sevea 
months.  Poor  Gabriel !  He  was  a 
generous,  warm-hearted  man,  and 
was  carried  olT  by  the  African  di- 
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mate,  after  resisting  it  for  many  years. 
His  last  deed  ofkindness  to  a  strand- 
ed traveller  was  extended  to  the  pre- 
sent writer,  who  paid  him  a  visit, 
without  credentials  of  any  kind,  and 
with  the  sum  of  three  and  sixpence 
in  his  possession.  But  he  was  wel- 
comed, nourished  luxuriously,  and 
royally  accommodated  with  the 
sinews  of  travel.  Mr.  Gabriel  was 
not  one  of  those  who  are  ho.fpitable 
only  to  celebrities. 

Dr.  Livingstone,  in  spite  of  con- 
tinued ill-health,  was  determined  to 
Tedeem  the  promise  which  he  had 
made  of  restoring  his  faithful  com- 
panions to  their  homes.  On  Sep- 
tember 20,  1854,  he  started  from 
IjOanda,  and  performed  the  unparal- 
leled feat  of  cro.ssing  the  continent 
of  Africa  from  the  western  to  the 
eastern  shore. 

The  Portuguese  of  I^isbon  have 
attempted  to  depreciate  this  achieve- 
ment, which,  however,  dazded  the 
Portuguese  of  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bi(|ue.  When  travelling  in  the  for- 
mer country,  the  planter.s  chattered 
to  me  about  the  stupendous  man 
who  had  ridden  all  that  way  upon  an 
ox,  and  without  any  umbrella.  One 
gentleman  shoived  me  the  result  of 
an  astronomicalobservation  which  the 
Doctor  had  marked  on  the  wooden 
floor  with  a  hot  poker.  A  large 
iamily  of  mulatto  children  clustered 
zound  these  hieroglyphics,  which 
they  regarded  with  great  reverence; 
and  the  name  of  Livingstone,  which 
tliey  cannot  pronounce,  will  go  down 
among  them  mangled  to  posterity. 

IVhen  he  went  to  Africa  the 
second  time,  it  was  no  longer  as 
an  obscure  missionary,  but  as  an 
emissary  of  the  British  government, 
and  distinguished  men  crowded  to 
tile  quay  to  shake  hands  with  him 
before  he  sailed,  A  steamer  was 
placed  under  his  command ;  he 
■was  directed  to  explore  the  Zambesi, 
and,  if  possible,  to  establish  the 
nucleus  of  a  settlement  upon   its 


ing  descriptions  of  Eastern  Afri 
and  assured  of  its  healthiness,  s 
out  many  able  and  enthusiastic  m 
The  fate  of  that  mission  is  y> 
known ;  an  account  of  its  marl 
doms  has  been  published ',  a 
although  its  author,  the  Rev,  J 
Rowley,  brings  no  charge  agai 
Dr.  Livingstone,  it  is  impossible 
absolve  him  entirely  from  blar 
As  for  his  expedition,  someimporti 
geographical  discoveries  were  mai 
especially  those  of  the  Lakes  Shir 
and  Nyassa ;  and  owing  to  tha  ex 
tions  of  Dr.  Kirk,  the  Kew  Garde 
have  been  enriched  with  a  fine  c 
lection.  But  in  all  important  m 
ters,  the  Zambesi,  as  Dr.  Livii 
stone  ought  to  have  known  bef( 
he  went  there,  is  navigable  only  1 
a  short  distance,  and  its  shores  : 
too  unhealthy  for  purposes  of  sett 
ment.  If  the  expedition  had  a  pc 
tical  puqiose,  and  there  is  no  don 
that  Great  Britain  wants  anoth 
point  ifappui  in  Eastern  Airica, 
failed.  The  book  also  failed, 
was  necessarily  inferior  to  his  fin 
it  was  tarnished  by  several  scctaii: 
personalities ;  and,  in  fact,  it  w 
thrown  completely  into  the  shade  1 
the  Nile  discoveries. 

But  it  must  always  be  remei 
bered  that  Baker  and  Speke  a 
mere  triflers  in  Africa,  compan 
with  Livingstone.  He  is  the  fatb 
of  African  travel ;  and,  having  i 
mained  in  England  only  long  enou| 
to  write  his  book,  he  has  gone  01 
again,  this  time  alone,  to  exploi 
the  country  south  of  the  Nyanza 
He  has  been  appointed  by  tl: 
Government  to  what  is  called 
roving  consulate,  that  is  to  say,  he 
H.B.H.  Consul  for  Central  Afric 
and  can  go  to  any  part  of  it  h 
pleases. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  man  of  vei 
different  intellectual  calibre,  dioug 
of  less  popular  fame  as  as  explore: 
Captain  Burton  has  earned  a  nidi 
among  the  heroes  of  Central  Afric 
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•covery  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 
But,  as  we  shall  see  in  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  his  remarkable  life,  he 
has  earned  laurels  not  in  one  con- 
tinent only,  but  in  almost  every 
region  of  the  world,  and  in  many 
diflferent  provinces  of  human  know- 
ledge. 

Captain  Burton    claims  descent 
from  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
"Anatomy  of    Melancholy."      He 
was    educated    on    the   Continent, 
which  partly  accounts  for  the  cos- 
mopolitan nature  of  his  character. 
When  old  enough  to  go  to  Oxford, 
he  matriculated  at  Trinity  College, 
but  soon  grew  weary  of  the  dull 
routine  of   college    discipline  and 
study,  "  cut "  lectures,  chapels,  and 
halls,    and    plunged    ardently  into 
Cornelius  Agrippa,  and  other  writers 
on  the  art  of  magic,  inspired  by  the 
same  eccentric  passion  for  the  mys- 
terious and  unknown  which  carried 
him    afterwards    from    the    beaten 
tracks   of  life  into   the   deserts   of 
Africa  and  Arabia.     He  left  Trinity, 
as  may  be  supposed,  without  taking 
a  degree,  refused  a  commission  in 
the   Queen's,   hungering   not    after 
garrison  conquests,  the  bow-window 
of  the  "Rag,"  the   "sweet,  shady 
side  of  Pall  Mall,"  and  other  fas- 
cinations of  domestic  military  life, 
but  accepted  (in  1843)  a  commission 
in  the  Eighteenth  Sepoy  Regiment 
of  the  Bombay  Presidency.     With 
intervals  of  travel  (from  which  ema- 
nated  "  Goa,   or  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains," "  The  Unhappy  Valley,"  and 
other  books)  he  spent  the  first  six 
years  of  his  military  career  in  Sinde, 
then  a  newly  conquered  Mohamme- 
dan province.  He  became  a  favourite 
of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  gave  him 
a  staff  appointment,  and    allowed 
him  to  roam  over  the  new  territory 
as  canal  engineer.    During  five  years 
he  spent  his  days  and  nights  almost 
entirely  among  the  natives,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  period  was  able  to 
pass  an  examination  in  six  Eastern 
languages.     In  1849,  an  attack  of 
rheumatic  ophthalmia,  the  result  of 


over-work,  sent  him  home;  he 
mained  in  Europe  three  years,  ab- 
sorbing   civilising    influences.      In 
1852,  his  health  being  restored,  he 
volunteered  to  explore  the  great  un- 
mapped waste  of  Eastern  and  Cenr 
tral  Arabia.     The  Court  of  Direc- 
tors refused,  fearing  that  he  would 
perish,  like  Stoddard,  Conolly,  and 
the  brothers  Wyburd,  and  that  his 
friends  would  then  come  with  re- 
quisitions to  trouble  the  peace  and 
devour  the  patronage  of  the  India 
House.      However,    they    granted 
him  a  twelvemonth  to  perfect  him- 
self in  the  knowledge  of  the  Orien- 
tal languages.     He  considered  that 
he  could  do  this  best  by  perform- 
ing   the    pilgrimage    to  Mecca  in 
character^    and,     having    disguised 
himself  in   England  as  the  Sheikh 
Abdallah,  embarked  for  Southamp- 
ton   in   a    Peninsular   and    Orien- 
tal steamer.     He  passed  a  month  at 
Alexandria,  practising  as  an  Indian 
doctor ;  and  as  he  not  only  possessed 
considerable  knowledge  of  medicine, 
but  was  a  potent  Mesmerist,  and 
could   do  the  "magic-mirror  busi- 
ness,"   he    iiuickly    established    a 
thriving  practice,  and  was  offered  by 
one  old   lady  a  hundred  piastres 
(nearly  one  pound  sterling)  to  re- 
main at  Alexandria,  and  superintend 
the  restoration  of  her  blind  left  eye, 
.  It  was  not  without  difficulty,  "in- 
volving much  unclean  dressing  and 
expenditure  of   horrible    English,** 
that  he  obtained  from  the  English 
Consul  a  certificate  declaring  him  ta 
be  an   Indo-British  subject  named 
Abdallah,  doctor  by  profession,  and, 
"to  judge  from  certain  blanks  in 
the  document,  not  distinguished  by 
any    remarkable    conformarion    of 
nose,  mouth,  or    cheeks."     For  I 
should  have  explained  that  Nature 
had  gifted  him  with  a  thoroughly 
Oriental  face,  as  if  by  way  of  sug- 
gesting to  him  the  enterprise    in 
which  he  was  now  engaged.    This, 
of  course,  combined  with  his  inti- 
mate   knowledge   of  Eastern  lan- 
guages and  habits  to  facilitate  malKI 
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ten  immensely.  "Golden  loclci, 
and  blue  eyes,"  he  icmarlci,  "  how- 
ever ilesiitable  pa  st,  woulil  bave 
been  sad  obstacles  to  progress  in 
swarthy  Arabia." 

H.iving  purchased  the  neccstarics 
for  his  pilgrimage,  including  a. 
shroud,  without  which  no  good 
Mussulman  undertalies  an^  perilous 
journey,  he  went  on  to  Cairo,  (third 
class  in  a  liitlc  steamer,  facetiously 
called  the  "Little  Asthmatic,"  where, 
in  order  to  learn  still  more  of  native 
character,  he  set  up  a  little  shop  in 
groceries  and  drugs,  at  an  outlay  of 
thirty  shillings.  Hi.s  chief  customers 
were  Utile  boys,  who  came,  half- 
pence in  hand,  to  buy,  not  ginger- 
bread, as  in  the  celebrated  cent-shop 
in  "  The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables,"  but  sugar  and  pepper,  its 
cfjuivaient  in  Egypt.  He  then  went 
tlirough  the  ordeal  of  the  Rharaadan 
(the  terrible  Mohammedan  fast),  but 
before  starting  for  Mecca,  fell  into 
the  evil  company  of  a  military  Al- 
banian, with  whom  he  drank  of  that 
which  is  forbidden,  and  scandalised 
the  neighbotirhood. 

If  the  reader  wishes  to  learn  how 
he  journeyed  through  the  desert  to 
Mecca,  and  afterwards  to  Medina, 
Ijow  he  drank  of  the  waters  of  Zem- 
Zem,  kissed  the  Black  Stone,  and 
visited  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet,  he 
must  refer  to  Captain  Burton's  nar- 
lative  itself.  It  was  a  most  re- 
markable achicvcmi.-nl,  anticipated 
by  Burckhardt,  but  accomplished  by 
no  one  else  belonging  to  the  present 
generation. 

Not  less  daring  was  his  journey  to 
Karar,  an  African  Mecca  situated  in 
the  Somauli  country.  Here  he  was 
absolutely  without  European  prede- 
cessors, and  he  considers  it  himself 
the  boldest  of  all  his  undertakings. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  the 
Somauli  country,  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  expedition,  already 
alluded  to,  for  exploring  the  lake 
xenons  of  Central  Atrica,  and  re- 


Paris.  When  the  second  expedh 
was  sent  out,  Cajitain  Burton, 
some  reason  as  yet  nnvxplain 
was  passed  over,  and  Cantain  Sp 
was  placed  in  comniand.  The 
mer  was  appointed  Consul  at  1 
nando  Po,  and,  having  sptnt 
holidays  in  a  visit  to  Utah,  be  w 
there  m  1861.  Though  notprcri; 
a  roving  consulate,  he  was  afTon 
facilities  for  making  many  cxcursi 
(to  call  them  by  a  very  mot 
word)  into  the  interior.  He 
the  nrst  to  ascend  the  Camerc 
Mountain— a  dormant  volcano  ra 
higher  than  the  Peak  of  Tene 
(which  he  has  also  ascended), 
on  the  summit  of  which  hcdiscovi 
snow,  although  it  \%  on  the  Afr 
equator.  He  made  trips  to 
Gaboon,  to  the  Congo,  to  Loai 
explored  the  river  Volta,  and  pa 
visit  to  the  King  of  iJahomcy. 
is  now  Consul  at  Santos,  Urazit, 
has  obtained  from  the  Stbz: 
Government  the  concession  "bf  a 
mine  which  he  discovered  at  J 
anga. 

Captain  Burton  is  not  only  s  | 
explorer,  he  is  a  scholar  and  » 
of  the  world.  He  is  one  of  our  I 
ing  Orientalists,  gained  a  scholai 
in  a  native  university  in  India, 
taken  his  degree  as  Master  in  Su 
— the  parent  philoacwfay  of  Frei 
sonry— and  obtained  a  diplom 
dervish  ;  for  he  is  teamed  in  al 
theology  of  the  Mohammet 
He  has  considerable  knowledg 
botany,  medicine,  and  theol 
earned  a  brevtt  du  feint  in  Fr 
for  skilful  Kwordf-manship  ;  is  a 
rate  shot,  horseman,  and  ath 
is  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
ropean  languages,  and  with  all 
ropean  lilerjturc,  ancient  and 
dem ;  can  sketch  clcvcily ; 
forge  liorseshoes  ;  and  is  traoiik 
Camoens  into  Knglish  vcrae.  In 
versation  he  is  almost  oinnisc 
I  have  never  yet  heard  a  suj 
ttftitad  ia  his  pretdKC  mjvlwi 
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at  dinner  is  to  enjoy  a  banquet  of  not  reveal  the  anguish  and  the 
the  brain.  It  is  amazing  that  he  transporu  with  wMch  they  must 
should  be  gifted  with  so  many  va-  have  been  accompanied.  We  look 
rious  and  opposite  qualities  of  mind  in  vain  among  his  writings  for  those 
^still  more  amazing  that  he  should  psunful  and  touching  scenes  which 
have  found  time  to  do  so  much,  make  our  hearts  bleed  for  the  nar* 
But  what  is  there  that  a  steady,  rators.  Wc  find  there  no  Mungo 
nnslacking  will,  supported  by  a  Park,  sitting  alone  and  helfdesi  m 
good  physical  constitution,  cannot  the  desert,  yet  saved  from  despair 
achieve  ?  During  his  Indian  years,  by  the  contemplation  of  a  beautiiiil 
he  woriced  usually  fourteen  or  sixteen  moss,  which  reveals  to  him  the 
hours  a  day.  He  is  fond  Of  society,  hand  of  the  Creator ;  no  Samud 
but  it  is  that  he  may  absorb  know-  Baker,  ban^g  over  the  bed  of  hto 
ledge  from  minds  as  he  does  from  delirious  wife ;  no  David  Living- 
books.  He  never  throws  time  stone,  returning  to  find  his  home 
away ;  when  not  reading,  writing,  desolate,  and  strewn  with  the  leaves 
or  observing,  he  is  either  listening  of  his  beloved  books.  Captain  Bur- 
or  talking.  He  does  not  play  at  ton  is  too  proud  to  lay  bare  his 
billiards  or  cards;  and  these  are  heart  to  the  public  eye;  and  while 
the  devouring  elements  of  young  we  can  admire  this  dignity  and  re- 
men's  lives.  Our  other  pleasant  serve,  we  maintain  that  it  is  almost 
vices  take  up  less  time,  and  we  gc-  fatal  to  the  success  of  a  personal 
nerally  leam  something  from  them,  narrative.  The  traveller  writes  an 
though  it  is  an  expensive  method  of  Odyssey,  of  which  he  himself  is 
education,  and  not  to  be  recom-  the  Ulysses;  he  should,  therefore, 
mended ;  but  these  devour  the  artistically  speaking,  lay  all  modesty 
mind,  and  yield  nothing  to  it  in  aside,  and  render  the  Ego  as  attrac- 
retum.  .  tive  a  personage  as  he  can ;  which^ 
Howisit,  then,  it  might  be  asked,  in  Burton's  case,  would  be  accm- 
that  this  man  of  many  attaiments  plished  by  simply  putting  him^ielf 
has  not  won  a  mightier  reputation?  down  on  paper.  If  unwilling  to  do 
In  the  East,  it  is  true,  his  name  is  a  this,  he  must  attempt  to  interest  the 
household  word;  in  Europe  and  reader  in  his  subordinate  characters, 
America,  he  is  admired  by  a  culti-  or  by  displaying  po were  ofdescrip- 
vated  fragment  of  the  public;  to  the  tion.  But  this  Burton  will  not  or 
outside  masses  he  is  almost  entirely  cannot  do ;  he  never  warms  into 
unknown.  eloquence ;  he  is  not  a  lover  of  na- 
To  this  I  reply,  that  a  man  is  ture ;  he  docs  not,  as  an  author,  cul- 
known  widely  only  by  his  books,  livate  i'art  dt  plain;  and,  indeed, 
and  Captain  Burton's  books  do  not  so  far  from  stri^-ing  to  please  his 
do  him  justice.  In  the  iirst  place,  reader,  he  appears  to  regard  him  as 
they  lack  sentiment ;  there  is  noth-  a  natural  foe,  and  seldom  neglects 
ing  in  them  that  appeals  to  the  an  opportunity  of  trampling  on  his 
emotions  and  the  sympathies ;  all  is  prejudices  or  of  sneering  in  his 
cold   and    hard.       He     represents  face. 

only  the  base  or  ludicrous   side  of        His  books,  then,  appeal  solely  to 

the  human  beings  with  whom  he  is  the  brain,  and  this  at  once  reduces 

brought  in  contact.     There  is  no  him  to  a  select  circle  of  admirers ; 

spark  of  the  man  in  his  books  ;  he  but  these  even  have  many  reasons  to 

hides   himself    away    in   a  prickly  complain.     He  is  decidedly  difficult 

shell.      He   tells  the  story  of  his  to  read.    His  weapons  are  so  nume- 

sufferings,    his     dangers,    and    his  rous  that  he  over-arms  himself,  and 

triumphs,  but  alt  in  a  diary-entry,  does  not  wield  them  with  sufhdent 

business-like  kind  of  way ;  he  does  skill.    He  does  not  possess  the  ^te 
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of  selection  and  arrangement  His 
works  contain  innumerable  gems, 
but  piled  pages  on  pages  without 
method,  huddled  up  in  so  obscure 
a  heap  that  the  ordinary  reader 
yawns  past  them  with  half-closed  eyes. 
There  is  good  raw  material ;  but 
then  it  is  so  very  raw, — half  de- 
veloped ideas  crawling  about  on  all 
fours,  unpeeled  witticisms,  and  a 
heterogeneous  mass  of  scientific 
facts,  which  ought  to  be  neatly 
labelled  and  put  away  in  an  appen- 
dix, or  cunningly  introduced  into 
the  body  of  the  text.  In  short, 
Captain  Burton's  mind  is  repre- 
sented in  his  books,  as  the  zoologi- 
cal collections  of  the  British  Museum 
are  represented  in  the  glass  cases  of 
that  establishment — nothing  is  seen 
to  its  best  advantage,  and  half  of 
the  specimens  are  not  seen  at  all. 

It  is  evident  that  his  style  has 
been  corrupted  by  his  Oriental 
studies;  but  since  he  possesses 
these  immense  stores  of  informa- 
tion, with  considerable  powers  of 
original  thought,  humour,  and  ob- 
servation, why  does  he  not  study 
the  science  of  book-making,  in 
which  there  is  so  much  that  is  me- 
chanical, but  which  cannot  be  mas- 
tered without  brain-sweat  and  pa- 
tient thought  ?  No  writers  accumu- 
lated facts  with  greater  interest  than 
Balzac  and  Macaulay ;  but  they  ex- 
ercised yet  greater  labour  upon  their 
style,  till  they  had  so  perfected  it  that 
the  common  eye,  dazzled  by  the 
beauty  of  the  fabric,  often  fails  to  ob- 
serve the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed.     How  was  this  done? 


By  scrupulous  self-criticism  and 
remitting  toil  Macaulay  would  so 
times  write  a  sentence  over  h2 
dozen  times  before  it  would  i 
smoothly  to  his  ear;  and  Ba] 
wrote  the  Feau  de  Cagrin  sixt 
times.  Thus  drudged  the  g] 
masters  of  two  great  laiiguages. 
genius,  however  splendid,  can  afl 
to  dispense  with  style.  Styk 
structure,  without  which  a  boo! 
not  a  building,  but  a  quarry, — s 
is  voice,  without  sweetness  of  wl 
there  can  be  no  true  eloquence 
style  is  art,  which  adorns  the  nal 
ness  of  human  thought,  and  c 
poses  symmetry  of  sentiments  an< 
ideas. 

I  have  said  much  upon  this  sub 
because  I  am  convinced  that,  if  C 
tain  Burton  chose,  he  might  becc 
an  agreeable  writer.  But  I 
aware  that  it  is  not  true  criticisn 
demand  neat  literary  manipulal 
in  the  works  of  men  who  spend 
greater  portion  of  their  lives  ai 
from  their  own  language,  and  ip 
are  usually  forced  to  write  hurrie< 
that  the  book  may  appear  before 
discovery  has  died  from  the  pul 
mind.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  is  a  1 
rary  artist,  as  well  as  a  g<'!llant 
plorer ;  but  we  have  no  right  to 
pect  this  double  talent  in  travelli 
and  to  blame  them  if  we  do  not  f 
it  They  are  great  authors,  thoi 
in  another  way, — they  perfc 
poems  instead  of  writing  them ;  \ 
some  day,  perhaps,  from  the  de 
of  these  heroes  of  Central  Afric 
Camoens  will  rise  to  put  them  i 
words. 


\ 
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THE  CUSTOM  OF  BURIAL  WITH  THE  HEAD  TOWARDS 

THE  EAST. 


In  Shakespeare's  Cymbeline  there 
occurs  a  passage  suggesting  a  curious 
question,  to  which  it  has  not  been 
easy  to  find  an  answer.  It  is  that 
tvhere  Guiderius  and  Arviragus  are 
preparing  to  bury  Imogen,  who,  in 
the  dress  of  a  youth,  lies  apparently 
dead.     Guiderius  says, — 

I^ay,  Cadwalf  we  must  lay  his  head  to  the 

east; 
My  father  hath  a  reason  for  't. 

What  was  that  reason  ?  In  the  flood 
of  annotation  which  has  been  poured 
over  the  plays  of  the  greatest  of 
poets,  there  has  been  no  reply  to 
this  rather  interesting  inquiry.  We 
have  quite  enough  of  a  guidance 
that  perplexes  or  misleads,  of  illus- 
trations that  do  but  darken,  and 
emendations  of  what  was  quite 
straight  till  private  hands  intermed- 
dled to  crook  it.  There  is  plenty 
of  vapid  and  false  criticism,  from 
one  of  the  most  learned  of  English 
bishops  ;  from  one  of  the  most  pon- 
derous of  English  moralists;  from 
one  of  the  most  shining  names  in 
classic  English  verse.  But  no  critic 
or  commentator  that  we  know  of, 
from  "  piddling  Tibbald  "  to  Cole- 
ridge the  transcendental,  with  his 
cloudy  pomp  of  professional  words 
and  fanciful  abstractions,  has  had  a 
syllable  to  bestow  upon  this  point 
Knight^s  Pictorial  has  no  represen- 
tation of  it.  The  ingenious  Mr. 
Hudson  offers  no  lesson  or  con- 
jecture about  it.  Mr.  Richard  Grant 
White — and  he  alone,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  had  his  attention  called 
to  this  subject — says  :  "  What  was 
Belarius's  reason  for  this  disposition 
of  the  body  in  the  ground,  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover."  If  we 
turn  to  the  German  version  of  the 
play  by  Schlegel  and  Tieck,  we  find 
that   the  passage  is    only   not   ex- 


plained, but  entirely  mis-translated. 
It  is  made  to  say, 

"  Nay,  Cadwal,  we  most  lay  his  face  to 

the  cast ;" 
'*  Nach  Osten,  Cadwal,  muss  sein  AnilU% 

li^en ;" 

which  is  certainly  wide  of  the  original 
by  just  half  the  circumference  of  the 
earth ;  for  if  the  face  is  to  look  east- 
ward, the  head  must,  of  course,  be 
reclined  westward.  The  two  bro- 
thers were  about  to  burjr  the  brutish 
Cloten,  whom  Guidenus  had  just 
slain,  at  the  same  time  with  the 
beautiful  boy  whom  they  had  so 
tenderly  lamented.  And  doubtless 
he  would  have  them  both  laid  out 
in  the  same  direcdon ;  for,  as  he 
said — 

'*  Thersites'  body  is  as  good  as  Ajax, 

When  neither  is  alive ;" 

and  the  reason  that  his  father  had 
given,  whatever  it  was,  would  still 
apply  here.  But  again,  what  was 
that  reason  ?  If  the  command  had 
been  to  lay  the  head  to  the  opposite 
quarter  of  the  sky,  we  can  readily 
suppose  that  the  motive  was  for  such 
a  requisition.  The  face  would  then 
be  turned  towards  the  east,  the  sun- 
rise, and  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection might  thus  seem  to  be  sym- 
bolised. But,  on  the  contrary,  the 
countenance  of  the  dead  is  made 
to  front  that  portion  of  the  heavens 
where  the  sun  does  nothing  but  sink 
towards  its  setting,  and  set 

And  yet  that  cheerful  and  encour- 
aging idea  is  not  the  one  that  is 
most  frequently  presented  in  the  re- 
ligious usages  of  the  ancient  world. 
Quite  the  reverse.  The  description 
that  we  here  have  in  Shaks]  le 
corresponds  with  the  funeral  cuscoi 
that  generally  obtained  before  t 
Christian  era.     We  have    it  fro 
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^lian  and  Plutarch,  that  such  was 
the  method  in  ancient  Greece,  and 
especially  among  the  people  of 
Athens.  We  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Delphic  Apollo :— • 

**  Go,  first  propitiate  the  countiy's  chieff* 
Who,  when  interred,  faced  the  declining 


sun. 


There  is  some  discrepancy,  indeed, 
among  the  Greek  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject But  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  fact  is  as  we  have  stated. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  Hydrio- 
taphia,  asserts — and  seems  to  have 
good  authority  for  the  assertion — 
that  the  Phoenicians,  children  of  the 
East  as  they  were,  turned  the  dead 
face  towards  the  west 

Under  the  influence  of  Christianity 
this  order  was  reversed,  and  doubt- 
less for  the  reason  that  has  been 
already  assigned.  The  ancient  Chris- 
tian writers  are  agreed  in  their  tes- 
timony, so  far  as  they  give  any,  that, 
in  burial,  the  countenance  was  turn- 
ed  towards  the  sky,  in  sign  of  a 
heavenly  origin;  and  towards  the 
cast,  in  sign  of  an  immortal  hope. 
Robert  Herrick,  the  Catullus  of  Eng- 
lish poetry,  expresses  this  in  the 
Hesperides  :— 

"  Ah,  Bianca  !  now  I  see 
It  is  ncx)n  and  past  with  me. 
In  a  while  it  will  strike  une ; 
Then,  Bianca,  I  am  gone. 
Some  effusions  let  me  have 
Offered  on  my  holy  gmve; 
Then,  Bianca,  let  me  rest 
With  my  face  towards  the  east." 

But,  as  if  here  also  there  must  be 
some  confusion,  we  read  in  one  of  the 
old  dramatists  the  following  lines  :— 

I  turn  thy  head  unto  the  east, 
And  thv  feet  unto  the  west ; 
Thy  leu  arm  to  the  south  put  forth. 
And  the  right  unto  the  north. 

Just  the  contrary  of  what  was  quoted 
before.  And  it  is  worth  observing 
that  the  figure  thus  described  is 
cruciform.  The  hands  extended  at 
right  angles  with  the  body,  instead 
of  lying  at  the  side,  or  being  folded 
upon  the  bosom,  could  never  have 


been  a  prevailing  mode  of  interm 
and  is  evidently  meant  to  be  me 
an  image  of  the  great  crucifix 
And  all  this  corresponds  perfe 
with  the  aspect  of  die  vast  chi 
structures  which  were  going  u[ 
various  parts  of  Europe  in  the  li 
die  Ages,  taking  centuries  to  bv 
with  many  thousands  of  men  so 
times  working  at  once  upon  a  sii 
building.  A  hundred  thousand  w 
men,  Michelet  assures  us,  were 
ployed  at  the  same  time  upon 
sculptured  pile  at  Strasburg; 
there  is  the  marvel  at  Cologne 
finished  yet  The  cathedrds  ? 
in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  with  t 
head,  the  most  sacred  part,  wl 
was  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna, 
ways  lying  towards  the  east  1 
latter  fact  is  remarkable,  and  i 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject 
have  now  in  view.  We  naturally  i 
elude  that  this  position  was  adoj 
on  account  of  the  superior  sane 
of  that  quarter  of  heaven  from  wl 
Christ  came,  and  the  light  of 
Gospel  first  dawned.  The  lines 
quoted  clearly  transfer  this  posi 
and  idea  from  the  church  builc 
to  the  human  body  as  it  is  laid 
the  grave.  There  is  a  passage 
Michelet's  History  of  France 
sets  forth  the  same  thought, 
expands  it  with  so  mudi  fa 
and  rhetorical  fervour  that  ii 
worth  reciting,  if  it  were  only  i 
sample  of  his  peculiar  style,  po 
and  idealistic,  of  writing  hist 
"The  cathedral,"  he  says,  "i 
petrified  mystery— a  suffering 
stone ;  or,  rather,  it  is  the  Sufif 
himself.  The  whole  edifice,  in 
austerity  of  its  architectual  geomc 
is  a  human  body.  The  nave,  stre 
ing  out  its  two  arms,  is  man  on 
cross ;  the  crypt,  the  church  uz 
ground,  is  man  in  the  tomb; 
tower,  the  spire, — ^it  is  still  he, 
up,  and  mounting  to  heaven, 
tibat  choir,  bent  firom  the  line  of 
nave,"— it  should  be  remarked  i 
only  in  a  veiy  few  instances  i 
found  so  bent,— "you  see  hii  h 
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bowed  in  agony ;  you  recognise  hi» 
blo^  m  the  burning  purple  of  the 
endows.  Let  us  touch  these  stones 
jath  care ;  let  us  tread  softly  upon 
Aese  pavements.  Everything  th^ 
bleeds  and  suffers  yet  A*^  gr^ 
mysteiy  is  passing  before."  This 
may  sound  very  fanciful.  But  even 
tiie  cautious  Dean  Milman  avers,  in 

^^S'^'^'^u?^  ^'^^  Christianity, 
that  the  Gothic  cathedral  was  "  typi! 
<»1  in  eveiy  part,  from  the  spire  to 
the  crypt."  v  ^  ^^ 

Under  impressions  like  these,  it 
would  not  have  been  singular  if  a 
correspondent  usage  had  sprung  up 
(though  there  is  perhaps  no  positive 
evidence  of  it)  of  laying  thVheads 
Of  tne  deceased  towards  the  rising 
sun,  as  IS  indicated  by  the  old  drama- 
tist quoted.  Indeed,  we  should 
wonder  if  u  had  been  otherwise ; 
and  there  is  fair  ground  of  conjec- 
nire  that  such  may  have  actuaUy 
been  the  case  in  some  instances ;  in 
some  instances,  we  say,  for  it  does 
not  seem  likely  that  the  original  tra- 
dition of  all  Christendom  should 
ever  have  been  extensively  departed 
from,  and  its  primitive  usage  been 
thus  inverted. 

But  now,  again, — as  if  the  subject 
could  never  be  wholly  free  from 
contrary  facts  and  discordant  testi- 
mony,— the  direction  in  which  the 
apse  of  the  church  pointed  was  by 
no  means  universally  the  same.  In 
France  and  in  Germany  it  pointed, 
indeed,  pretty  uniformly  to  the 
east,  —  in  the  great  Gothic  struc- 
tures, perhaps,  invariably  so.  In  the 
temple  of  St  Sophia,  at  Constan- 
tinople, erected  centuries  before  the 
Northern  builders  arose,  it  was  so. 
In  London,  the  modem  cathedral  of 
St  Paul's,  as  well  as  the  ancient  Ab- 
bey, are  both  calculated  on  the  same 
principles  of  orientation.  But  in 
Italy  the  case  is  strikingly  otherwise. 
The  greatest  churches  of  Rome, 
with  St  Peter's  at  their  head,  open 
their  y^sX  portals  to  the  populace  on 
their  eastern  side,  instead  of  present* 
ing  to  that  sacred  quarter  the  close 


mysteries  of  their  chancel  and  hig^ 
altar  and  uppermost  recess. 

It  is  now  time  to  gather  up  inta 
some  distinct  statements  the  result 
of  what  has  been  suggested,  and  see- 
if  we  can  get  at  what  was  in  the  mind 
of  Shakespeare  when  he  made  Gm- 
derius  say, ''  My  Father  hath  a  reasot& 
for  't"    And  first,  it  has  been  the* 
habit  of  all  religions  to  regard  some- 
one particular  point  of  the  horizoit 
as  holy  above  all  the  rest,  to  which- 
all  observances  had  reference.    The- 
stationary  Hindoos  sought  with  their 
eyes  the  fabulous  mountain  of  the 
gods,  towards  the  cool  nordi,  through 
die    fair   mists  that   would   never 
allow  them  the  vision  of  it     The 
roving  Goths,  in  their  worship  of 
Odin,  stormed  towards  the  South 
after  that  city  of  Asgard  where  they 
were  to  find  fulness  of  joy.    The 
Mussulmans,  wherever  they  spread 
their  carpets  for  devotion,  turn  to- 
wards Mecca,  the  ci^  of  the  prophet 
Tlie  Hebrews  worshipped  towards- 
the  holy  temple,  and,  when  that 
was  thrown  down,  towards  the  hill 
where  it  had  stood.      So  early  a» 
when  that  temple  was  dedicated^ 
King  Solomon  spoke  of  those  who^ 
in  the  after  ages,  should  pray  towards- 
that  place ;  and  the  Prophet  Danid^ 
in  his  exile,  when  he  opened  his 
windows  in  the  direction  of  Jeru- 
salem as  he  prayed,  was  imitated  by 
whole  generations  of  his  people,  in 
their  longer  exile  and  wider  disper- 
sion over  every  part  of  the  earths 
Now  this  same  Jerusalem  was  the 
point  toward  which  turned  Christian 
worship  in  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Church.     Jerusalem  invited  Chris- 
tian arms  for  its  deliverance  a  part 
of  the  time,  and  attracted  Christian 
hearts  to  it  by  their  sacred  sym- 
pathies always.      It  was  not  like 
Mount  Mera  in  the  north,  where  die 
gods  sat  in  council ;  nor  like  the  city 
Asgard  in  the  sooth,  where  the  gods 
sat  at  feast;  but,  far  away  in  the 
East,  it  was  the  place  of  the  Mas» 
ter's  grief  and  sepulchre. 

We  are  tempted  hereto  repeat  an 
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anecdote  relating  to  the  superstitions 
of  some,  at  least,  of  the  African 
slaves  of  our  Southern  States.    It  is 
taken  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Dr. 
Robert   W.   Gibbes    to    Governor 
Alston  of  South  Carolina,  a  few  years 
ago.    The  Doctor  writes :  "  Negroes 
are  generally  fatalists,  and  believe 
that   every  one    has  his  time  ap- 
pointed to  die ;  and  if  it  be  come, 
they  expect  to  die ;  and  if  not,  they 
will  get  well  without  medicine.    P're- 
quently  I  have  found  the  patient's 
bed  turned  from  its  position  of  the 
day  before,  in  order  that  he  might 
die  with  his  face  toward  the  rising 
fiun;  and  often  have  I  had  it  re 
stored,   informing  them  that  their 
,time  had  not  come  to  go  home,' 
as  they  call  it,"    It  is  an  affecting 
story,  and  not  wholly  out  of  place 
here.      Doubtless  the  poor  fellows, 
from  a  similar  feeling,  would  like  to 
have  their  eyes,  after  their  sight  was 
gone,  turned  still  in  the  same  direc- 
tion.    The  east  and  their  native 
land,  the  home  of  their  memory  and 
the  home  of  their  hope,  would  na- 
turally run  together  in  the  gleams 
and  shadows  of  that  parting  hour. 

A  further  reflection  is  this.  As 
the  eastern  quarter  of  the  heavens, 
both  from  history  and  from  senti- 
ment, as  the  point  whence  religions 
sprang  and  the  point  where  the  day 
breaks,  would  naturally  be  the  re- 
ligious quarter  to  the  Western  na- 
tions, whether  the  head  or  face  of 
a  corpse  was  studiously  deposited  in 
the  direction  of  the  Onent,  would  be 
equally  significant  in  a  religious 
point  of  view.  There  would  be  the 
same  pious  intent ;  though  it  would 
partake,  in  the  one  case,  more  of  an 
allegorical  character.  If  the  head 
were  to  the  east,  it  would  lie  nearest 
to  the  scene  of  miraculous  events, 
and  toground  considered  thrice  holy. 
If  the/ar<f  were  to  the  east,  it  would, 
beside  such  local  references  or  even 
without  them,  prefigure  the  great 
hope  of  human  souls. 

To  return  to  the  line-and-a-half 
of  Shakespeare  which  have  given  oc- 


casion to  this  wide  ramble  of  a 

(^uisition.    The  action  of  the  pla 

in  Britain,  just  previous  to  the  CI 

tian  era.    Britain  was  then  the  c 

seat  of  the  Druidical  instituti< 

Its  religious  ceremonies  were  tt 

of  the  Druids.    Now  it  would  b 

the  highest  degree  probable,  e 

before  making  any  researches  i 

the    subject,  that  this    religion 

sacerdotalism  and  caste,  so  un 

anything  of  European  birth,  did 

originate  in  that  extreme  comei 

the  old  Western  world.    It  wc 

be  too  violent  a  conjecture  that  si 

could  be  the  case.    The  elder  PI 

must  have  told  but  a  small  part 

the  story  in  saying  that  this  relig 

was  brought  into  Britain  from  Ga 

and  Julius  Csesar  must  have  b( 

still  further  from  the  fact  in  say 

that  it  was  brought  into  Gaul  fr 

Britain.      If  you  go  on  into  C 

many,  where  it  contrived  to  gaii 

footing,  you  will  still  be  a  great  \ 

off  from  its  primitive  domain.     E 

ward, — still  eastward.    Its  doctrir 

its  ceremonies,  its  symbols,  and 

names  of  its  divinities,  closely 

sembling  the  Sanscrit,  afford  la 

testimony  that  India  was  its  nat 

soil      Even  so  early  a  writer 

Aristotle,   and   Diogenes    Laert 

after  him,  rank  the  Dniidic  prii 

hood  with  the  priesthoods  of 

remotest  East ;  and  modem  schol 

ship  has  followed  out  that  idea  w 

ample  confirmations.    A  writer 

the  second  volume  of  the  ''  Asia 

Researches"   has  the  boldness 

say  that  "Stonehenge  is  eviden 

one  of  the   temples  of  Buddhs 

and  again,    '^  that    the   Druids 

Britain  were  Brahmins  is  beyc 

the  least  shadow  of  a  doubt"    T 

may  be  spoken  extravagantly,  1 

the  general  idea  that  Druidism  n 

be  traced  back  to  the  Hindoos  n 

be  regarded  as  well  sustained. 

view  of  this  fact,    and   espeda 

when  we  consider  how  much  i 

dieted  this  worship  was  to  the  ( 

servation  of  heavenly  phenomc 

and  the  cardinal  points  of  the  si 
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nothing  IS  more  natural  than  that 
it  should  choose  to  lay  the  buried 
body  with  the  head  towards  the 
sacred  land  of  the  East.  The  mo- 
tive would  be  precisely  parallel  with 
that  which  determined  the  position 
of  the  cruciform  church  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

When,  therefore,  old  Belarius,  in 
the  play,  prescribes  that  mode  of 
interment,  and  "  hath  a  reason 
for  't,"  we  may  be  willing  to  travel 
to  the  East  Indies  to  discover  what 
that  reason  was.  And  there  is  fair 
ground  forthinking  that  there  we  find 
it.   We  are  confirmed  in  this  conclu- 


sion by  a  certain  air  of  mjrstery 
that  seems  to  hang  over  the  passage 
which  is  so  singularly  and  abruptly 
introduced  into  the  dialogue.  And 
since  the  burial  usage  in  Christian 
coimtries  was  exactly  the  reverse  of 
the  instruction  here  given,  may  we 
not  entertain  the  thought  that  the 
universal  mind  of  Shakespeare 
meant  to  mark  that  difference,  and 
to  show,  by  one  touch  of  his  art, 
that  the  persons  of  his  drama  lived 
at  a  time  when  a  foreign  faith  ruled 
in  his  native  island,  and  there  was- 
as  yet  no  Christendom  ? 
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FROM  ANCONA  TO  ROME. 


IVe  had  been  travelling  for  a  good 
many  months  through  Germany,  and 
had  just  crossed  over  from  Trieste 
(that  modem  Babel,  where  you  hear 
every  language  that  is  spoken  under 
the  sun)  to  Ancona,  the  nearest  port 
to  Rome.  From  the  sea,  Ancona 
looks  beautiful  enough,  and  it  pos- 
sesses, in  Trajan's  triumphal  arch, 
one  of  the  most  perfect  relics  of  an- 
tiquity ;  but  a  very  few  minutes  on 
shore  are  quite  enough  to  prove  that 
you  are  a  long  way  indeed  from 
honest,  clean  Germany.  It  makes 
one  almost  ill,  even  now,  to  think  of 
the  dirt,  and  the  beggars,  and  the 
cheating  we  encountered  there. 

To  avoid  spending  the  night  in 
Ancona,  we  lost  no  time  in  hiring  a 
carriage  for  Loretto,  the  first  stage  on 
our  journey  towards  Rome.      We 
were  charged  enormously  for  it,  but 
it  broke  down  before  we  were  fairly 
out  of  the  town,  and  an  hour  or  two 
was  wasted  in  patching  up  the  broken 
.springs.    Whenever  we  came  to  a 
hill  (and  the  road  for  the  first  day 
was  almost  nothing  but  hills,)  our 
postilions  set  up  a  shout — the  first 
time  to  our  considerable  alarm.  The 
shout,  however,  meant  no  harm,  but 
was  intended  merely  as  a  signal  to  any 
one  who  might  be  ploughing  near, 
and  the  signal  was  readily  under- 
stood.    A  couple  of  oxen  or  cows 
(as  was  the  case  in  one  instance) 
were  taken  out  of  the  plough  and 
harnessed     as     leaders      to     our 
team.       Our    equipage    consisted, 
at  such  times,  of  a  very  rheumatic 
carriage,  and  four  still  more  rheu- 
matic horses, — horses  and  carriage 
.all  being  drawn  up  the  hill  by  a  pair 
of  oxen ;  a  conductor  and  a  soldier 
occupied  the  box,  the  former  intend- 
ed as  our  defence  against  the  pos- 
tilions,  and  the  latter  against  the 
bandits;  while  the  ox-dnver,  goad 
in  hand,  walked  leisurely  by  the 


side,    prickering   his   poor  patient 
beasts  every  now  and  then  by  way 
of  diversion.    And  yet,  after  all,  this 
is  the  bright  side  of  the  picture ;  for 
there  are  no  beggars.   For  example : 
just  at  the  end  of  our  day's  journey 
we  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hifi 
on  which  stands  Loretto ;  and  full 
half  the  town  must  have  been  lying 
in  wait  for  us;  men,  women,  and 
children — all  were  intent  on  beg- 
ging.   They  rushed  out  of  their  am- 
bush with  frantic  cries  and  gestures, 
all  begging  in  the  same  tone  and 
almost  in  the  same  words,  always 
ending,  '*  For  love  of  Maria  Ma- 
donna." Some  tried  flattery:  "Your 
Excellency,"  "Great  Prince  Gene- 
ral,"   "  A  halfpenny."     Others^  at- 
tempted to  work  on  our  compassion: 
Fame,  fame!    I  have  fourteen  bro- 
thers and  sisters,  all  orphans,  and 
starving.      Date  mi  qualche  cosa!^ 
The  dirtiest  of  them  all — and  no 
words  can  describe  how  dirty  an 
Italian  beggar  is — squeezed  up  close 
in  hopes  of  squeezing  somethmg  out 
of  us  through  sheer  disgust    They 
knew  well  that  the  steepness  of  the 
hill  left  us  at  their  mercy,  for  our 
horses  could  not  go  faster  than  a 
walking  pace.  At  length,  to  our  vast 
relief,  we  found  refuge  in  the  dreary, 
dirty  hotel  at  the  top. 

Except  Rome  itself,  there  is  no 
spot  in  all  Italy  so  sacred  as  I^retta 
No  one  need  be  told  the  reason,  for 
the  Santa  Casa,  or  Holy  House,  has 
been  heard  of  by  everybody.  It 
claims  to  be  the  very  building  in 
which  the  Virgin  lived  at  Nazaietli, 
in  whi^  the  angel  Gabriel  appeared 
to  luv,  and  in  which  the  blessed 
Lord  passed  His  early  life ;  and  its 
claims  are  sanctioned  by  all  the 
authority  of  the  Romish  Church: 
yet  at  Nazareth  itself,  as  might  be 
expected,  is  a  rival  Santa  Casa,  mak- 
ing equal  claim  to  be  genuine.  The 
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txadition  is  of  comparadvely  modem 
date,  for  it  can  be  traced  no  further 
back  than  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
it  is  first  (Stanley's  "  Sinai  and  Pales- 
tine^" p.  444)  recited  in  a  bull  of 
I-eo  X.,  bearing  the  date  of  a.d. 
X518. 

The  story  itself,  and  the  evidence 
-cm  which  it  rests,  is  written  in  all 
the  languages  of  Europe  round  the 
walls  of  the  cathedral  in  which  the 
•Santa  Casa  stands.  We  subj  oin  the 
English  version  from  a  copy  pub- 
lished  by  authority,  which  we  pur- 
chased on  the  spot  :— 

"''The  Miraculous  Origin  and 
Translation  of  the  Church 
OF  our  B.    Lady  of  Loretto. 

"  The  Church  of  Loreto  was  a 
chamber  of  the  house  of  the  B.  V. 
nigh  Hierusalem  in  the'citty  of  Naz- 
areth, in  which  she  was  bom  and 
bred  and  saluted  by  the  angel  and 
therein  conceaved  and  brought  up 
her  Sonne  Jesus  to  the  age  of 
twelve  yeares.  This  chamber  after 
the  ascension  of  our  Saviour  was 
by  the  apostles  consecrated  into 
a  church  in  honour  of  our  B. 
Lady,  and  S.  Luke  made  a  picture 
to  her  likeness,  extant  therein,  to  be 
scene  at  this  very  day.  It  was 
frequented  with  great  devotion  by 
the  people  of  the  country  where  it 
stood,  whilst  they  were  Catholicks, 
but  when  leaving  the  faith  of  Christ 
they  followed  the  sect  of  Mahomet, 
the  angels  took  it  and  carrying  it 
into  Sclavonia,  placed  it  by  a  towne 
called  Flumen,  where  not  being  had 
in  due  reverence,  they  again  trans- 
ported it  over  sea,  to  a  wood  in  the 
territory  of  Kecanati,  belonging  to  a 
noble  woman  called  Loreta,  from 
whom  it  first  took  the  name  of  our 
B.  Lady  of  Loreto,  and  thence 
againe  they  carried  it  by  reason  of 
the  many  robberies  comnitted,  to  a 
mountain  of  two  brothers  in  die  said 
territory,  and  from  thence  finally,  in 
respect  to  their  disagreement  about 
the  gifts  and  offerings,  to  the  comon 
highway  not  far  distant,  where  it 


now  remains  without  foundatioi^ 
fiunoos  for  many  signes,  graces,  ana 
miracles,  whereat  the  inlubitants  of 
Kecanati  who  often  came  to  see  i^ 
much  wondering  environed  it  with 
a  strong  and  £lck  wall,  yet  could 
noe  man  tel  whence  it  came  origi- 
nally til  in  the  yeare  hLCCXCXL 
the  B.  V.  appeared  in  sleep  to  a  holy 
devout  man,  to  whom  she  revealed 
it,  and  he  diviilged  it  to  odiers  of 
authority  in  this  province,  Jirho  de- 
termining forthwith  to  try  the  truth 
of  the  vision,  resolved  to  choose 
XVI.  men  of  credit,  who  to  that 
effect  should  go  altogeather  to  the 
citty  of  Nazareth,  as  they  did^ 
carrying  with  them  the  treasure  of 
the  church,  and  comparing  there 
with  the  foundation  yet  remnat,  they 
found  them  wholy  agreable,  and  in  a 
wall  thereby  ingraven  that  it  had 
stood  there  and  had  left  the  place, 
which  done,  they  presently  returning 
back,  published  the  premisses  to  be 
true,  and  from  that  time  forwards  it 
hath  byn  certainly  knowne  that  this 
church  was  the  chamber  of  the  B.  V. 
to  which  Christians  begun  then,  and 
hath  ever  since  had,  great  devotion, 
for  that  in  it  daily  she  hath  donne 
and  doth  man^  and  many  miracles, 
one  Friar  Pavi  de  Silva  an  ermit  of 
great  sanctity  who  lived  in  a  cottage 
nigh  unto  this  church,  whither  daily 
he  went  to  matins,  said  that  for  ten 
yeares'  space,  on  the  VIII.  of  Sep- 
tember two  howers  before  day  he 
saw  a  light  descend  from  heaven 
upon  it  which  he  said  was  the  B.  V. 
who  there  shewed  her-self  on  the 
feast  of  her  nativity.  In  confirma- 
tion  of  all  which  two  vertuous  men 
of  the  said  citty  of  Kecanati  divers 
times  declared  unto  mee  Prefect  of 
Terreman  and  Governor  of  the  fore- 
named  church,  as  followed  the  one 
cald  Paul  Kenalduci  avouched  that 
his  grandfather's  grand&ther  sawe 
when  the  angels  brought  it  over  sea, 
and  placed  it  in  the  forementioned 
wood,  and  had  often  visited  it  therti 
the  other  called  Francis  Prior,  in 
like  sort  affirmed,  that  his  gn 
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father  being  C.XX.  yc-nrcs  oold,  had 
aUo  much  frequented  it  in  the 
same  place,  aad  fur  a  furihcr  proof, 
that  it  had  byn  there,  he  rcpoiled 
that  his  grandfather's  grandfaihei 
had  a  house  nigh  unto  it,  wherein 
he  dwelt,  and  that  in  his  time  it  w^ 
carryed  by  the  angels  from  thence 
to  the  tnountaine  of  the  two  brothers 
where  they  placed  it  as  above  said, 
to  the  honour  of  the  ever  glorious 
Virgin." 

Lorctto  coQsistB  almost  entirely  of 
one  long  street — the  very  paradise  of 
beggars — tenanted  by  numberless  sel- 
lers of  rosartesand  painted  candles  ; 
indeed,  we  b^an  to  doubt  whether 
anything  else  could  be  purchased  in 
the  town.  At  the  end  of  this  long 
Bireet  stands  the  vast  cathedral,  mas- 
sive as  a  fortress,  and  flanked  by  the 
huge  palace  of  the  governor.  In 
the  centre  of  its  nave  stands  the . 
Santa  Casa.  On  the  outside  it  is 
cased  with  marble,  magniiiccntly 
carved;  but  within  it  has  all  the 
appearance  of  apoorcottage(it3  size 
is  37  feet  by  i6),  and  its.  walls  arc 
of  bare  brick  unplastered.  It  is 
fitted  up  as  a  chapel ;  and  over  the 
altar  and,  if  we  recollect  right,  stand- 
ing a  little  back,  is  the  famous  statue 
of  "  Our  Lady  of  Loretto,"  carved 
{so  the  tradition  has  it)  by  no  less 
an  arrist  than  the  evangelist  St.  Luke 
himself.  It  is  of  wood,  and  quite 
black,  apparently  with  age.  Once  it 
was  covered  with  jewels,  and  even 
still  it  is  richly  ornamented.  The 
altar  is  placed  a  yard  or  two  in 
advance  of  the  wail,  exactly  in  front 
of  the  chimney  of  the  Casa ;  and  n 
passage  is  shut  off  behind  it,  by 
which  access  is  obtained  to  tlie  fire- 
place. In  the  fireplace  itself  is  a 
sort  of  fald-rtool,  or  frie-dieu;  and 


to  out  astonisliment  eveiy  pilgrim 
seemed  to  think  his  devotions  in* 
complete  till  he  had  knelt  there  and 
uttered  a  short  prayer,  looking  up 
the  chimney. 

A  hundred  and  twenty  masses  are 
daily  said  within  the  cathedral  walla. 
In  the  Holy  House,  too,  mass  U 
continually  being  recited,  and  it  is 
considered  do  shght  honour  to  be 
allowed  to  officiate  there.  Round 
the  outside  of  the  shrine  may  con- 
stantly be  seen  (as  was  the  case 
when  wc  were  tliere)  troops  of  pil- 
grims—old  and  young,  high  and  low 
— all  slowly  progressing  on  their 
knees,  a  well-woni  track  m  the  pave- 
ment marking  [the  route.  A  nobl« 
bronze  door  closes  the  Casa,  and 
on  it  there  is  a  prominent  figure  of 
our  Saviour,  Strange  to  say,  unless 
our  eyes  allogellist  deceived  us,  por- 
tions of  it  had  been  fairly  worn  away 
by  the  kisses  of  the  faithCut,  or  of  the 
cxedulous. 

But  it  was  lime  to  be  leaving 
Loretto,  for  many  weary  miles  and 
many  most  uninviting  meals  lay 
between  us  and  our  journey's  end 
Slowly  then  we  kept  travelling  on 
night  and  day  towards  Rome.  We 
passed  along  the  vale  of  CUtumuus, 
still  famous,  so  they  say,  for  its  white 
oxen.  Soracle  lay  a  little  to  our  left, 
not  just  then,  unfortunately,  having 
its  head  white  with  snow;  ana 
Tivoli— geUdam  Tibur — was  glitter- 
ing in  the  distance,  while  the  few 
remains  of  Veil  we  p:issed  close  by. 
Then  came  a  turn  in  the  road,  and 
we  caught  our  first  sight  of  Rome. 
There  it  lay,  miles  off,  across  the 
desolate  Campagnn,  with  little  wludi 
we  could  make  out  eKa:pt  one  great 
glorious  dome,  towering  high  above 
every  tiling  else. 
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